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1#  POVERTY.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  Ttfith  amendment  S.  2388, 
the  poverty  bill  (H.  Rept#  866)#  p.  Hll+139 _ 

Rep.  Bow /fcriticized  money  spent  by  0E0  "advertising  itself."  \pp7  HlliI33~Jk 


2.  FEED  GRAIH60  Rep.  Findley  criticized  the  proposed  1968  feed  grains  program  and 

urged  congressional  review  of  the  Feed  Grain  Act,  p.  H1U133 

3.  IMPORT  QUOTAS.  Rep.  Whalen  expressed  opposition  to  the  proposed  import  Quotas 
inserted  a  telegram  from  the  U.  S.  Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
lerce,  Inc,,  stating  its  opposition,  p.  H1U133 

U  ./HIGHWAYS.  Rep.  Cramer  urged  resumption  of  joint  House-Senate  hearings  on  the 
proposed  highway  construction  cutback,  p.  H1H135 
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AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Rep.  Wait  ten  criticized  "discrepencies  in  the 
figures  used  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  for  agricultural 
appropriations"  and  the  "inaccurate”  reporting  by  the  press,  pp.  Hll*13£; 


6.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  on  Mon.  the  House/will 
consider  the  bill  to  reduce  the  extra-long  staple  cotton  quota.  p. /®966 


7.  AD  JCURNEl^ until  Mon.,  Oct.  30.  p.  Hll*139 

SENATE 


8.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1602,  to  establish  a  Northwest 
Regional  Services  Corp.  to  provide  a  number  of  training  filters  and  programs, 
pp.  S15U17-25 


9.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT X  Passed  as  reported  S.  J.  Res.  6u,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Balanced  Economic  Development,  pp.  SI5U62-6 


10.  FISHERY  LOANS.  Passed  without  anendment  S.  1798 yto  authorize  the  Interior 
Department  to  make  loans  no  fishermen’s  cooperatives,  pp.  Sl£l*25>-6 
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11.  FISHERY  RESOURCES.  Passed  as\eported  S.  J./Res.  103,  to  direct  the  Interior 
Department  to  survey  the  coasthj.  and  freshwater  commercial  fishery  resources, 
pp.  S  151*2  7-8 


12.  REDWOOD  PARK.  Sen.  Anderson  et  al  subpd.tted  an  amendment  to  S.  2$1$,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Redwood  National  Park,  whicK^wuld  delete  the  authority  to  trade 
redwood  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  o^  the  Forest  Service  for  private  lands, 
p.  S15U29 


13.  TAXATION.  Sen.  Proxmire  spoke  /n  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  increase  and 
inserted  several  articles  on/this  subject,  pp.  S15U29-32 


lit.  ECONOMY.  Sen.  S tennis  staged,  "I  have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time  about 

increased  inflation  as  affects  the  buying  power  of  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  other  disturbing  i?aluences  it  has  on  the  economy,"  and  inserted  an 
article,  "Family  Budget  a  Distress  Signal."  p.  Sl5h68 


15.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  k  10196,  the  Lab  or -Hew 
appropriation  bill.  This  bill  wall  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  pp.  SI  5h35-U 


16.  JOB  CORPS.  Sen.  Lausche  criticized  the  Job  Corps  and  stated^ "It  cost  $11,000 
a  year  to  train  and  take  care  of  a  dropout."  p.  S15UU2 


17.  BUDGETING  </  Sen,  Proxmire  stated,  "Congress  must  insist  that  the  ^administration 
employ  Alternative  discount  rates  for  public  works  and  other  spending  requests, 
And  Congress  must  use  these  analysis  techniques  to  develop  for  itself  some 
rational  system  of  budgeting  priorities."  p.  S15U51 


18.  Fi^RMS.  Sen.  Nelson  commended  a  160  year  old  farm  in  Wise,  and  inserted 
/article,  "They  Like  it  Down  on  the  Farm."  pp.  S15U52-3 


ly,  JOB  TRAINING,  Sen.  Hartke  spoke  in  favor  of  his  bill  S.  21*29,  the  "human  inA 
vestment  tax  credit"  bill  which  is  designed  to  "spur  the  efforts  of  the  privaj 
sector  of  industry  in  training  or  upgrading  skills  in  on-the-job  training." 

p.  S15H57 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 


October  27,  1967. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Perkins,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 


[To  accompany  S.  2388] 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with 
amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass.  The 
first  amendment  strikes  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a  substitute  which  appears  in  the  reported 
bill  in  italic  type.  The  second  amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  committee  has  made  an  extensive  investigation  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  their  administration  throughout  the  Nation.  Twenty-six  days 
of  public  hearings  were  held  in  Washington,  extending  from  June  12 
through  August  1.  Concurrently,  bipartisan  staff  investigations  were 
made  in  six  cities.  Four  volumes  of  testimony  concerning  the  operat  ion 
of  the  program  throughout  the  Nation  have  been  compiled.  A  total  of 
18  executive  sessions  of  the  full  committee  were  held,  the  last  five  of 
which  (totaling  19  hours)  were  open  to  the  public.  In  addition,  special 
ad  hoc  subcommittees  of  the  full  committee  formed  to  consider  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  various  aspects  of  the  bill  accumulated  an  additional 
seven  sessions. 

The  committee  conscientiously  endeavored  to  hear  every  witness 
who  could  throw  light  on  the  programs  and  their  administration  in  ac- 
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ceding  to  the  requests  of  both  minority  and  majority  members  for  wit¬ 
nesses.  Particularly,  the  committee  gave  attention  to  the  requests  of 
Members  who  suggested  the  elimination  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  so  that  it  could  thoroughly  examine  all  approaches  to  the 
creation  of  economic  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  people.  Out  of  all 
the  witnesses  heard  and  the  testimony  received  the  committee  found 
only  one  witness  who  advocated  the  elimination  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  There  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be  unanimous 
.agreement  among  spokesmen  representing  business,  labor,  church 
groups,  education,  and  other  eleemosynary  organizations  and  all  levels 
of  government  that  OEO  should  be  retained  as  the  central  guiding 
mechanism  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  investigation  and  examination  of  the 
program  the  committee  has  concluded  that  major  changes  in  the  act 
are  necessary  to  increase  its  effectiveness,  assure  appropriate  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  enhance  the  ability  of  the  program  to  reach  persons  in  need. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  MADE  BY  THE  BILL 

The  major  changes  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  proposed  in 
the  reported  bill  are  as  follows : 

Title  I- A — Job  Corps 

1.  Requires  that  the  direct  operating  costs  be  reduced  from  $7,500 
to  $6,500  per  enrollee  per  year. 

2.  Strengthens  procedures  for  recruitment  and  selection  of  en- 
rollees. 

3.  Prohibits  partisan  and  nonpartisan  political  activity  or  partici¬ 
pation  in  voter  registration  drives  by  Job  Corps  officers,  employees, 
and  enrollees. 

4.  Directs  greater  emphasis  be  given  to  the  use  of  existing  voca¬ 
tional  education  facilities  in  the  Job  Corps. 

5.  Provides  for  enrollment  on  a  nonresidential  basis  and  limits  di¬ 
vert  operating  costs  per  nonresidential  enrollee  to  $2,500  per  enrollee- 
year. 

6.  Requires  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  young  women 
in  the  Job  Corps  so  that  enrollment  of  females  represents  25  percent 
of  total  enrollment;  and  further  provides  that  immediate  action  be 
taken  to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  percent  for  young  women  as 
soon  as  is  practicable. 

7.  Requires  testing  and  counseling  of  each  enrollee  prior  to  his  ter¬ 
mination  to  effect  placement  in  employment  for  which  the  enrollee  has 
received  training. 

8.  Provides  for  more  effective  participation  of  States  in  Job  Corps 
programs  including  coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

Title  I-B — Work  and  Training  Programs 

1.  Provides  a  comprehensive  manpower  approach  with  stronger 
provisions  to  assure  better  coordination  at  the  local  level  and  to  in¬ 
clude  more  private  industry  involvement. 

2.  Stresses  involvement  of  senior  citizens. 
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Title  II — Community  Action  Agencies 

1.  Requires  community  action  agencies  to  be  State,  city,  or  county 
governments  or  that  such  government  agencies  designate  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  as  the  community  action  agency.  A  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  must  have  a  board  composed  of  one-third  public 
officials,  one-third  representatives  of  business,  education,  labor,  and 
so  forth,  interests  in  the  community,  and  one-third  representative  of 
the  people  to  be  served. 

2.  Requires  funding  of  programs  through  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  as  constituted  above  unless  such  public  agency  fails  to  act,  or  in 
the  case  of  limited  purpose  projects  the  community  action  agency 
approves  of  other  funding. 

3.  Limits  size  of  community  action  agency  boards  to  a  maximum  of 
51  and  institutes  notice  and  quorum  requirements  to  assure  decision¬ 
making  by  majority. 

4.  Tightens  political  activity  restrictions  both  partisan  and  nonpar¬ 
tisan  and  extends  prohibitions  to  voter  registration  drives  and  voter 
transportation. 

5.  Requires  that  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  shall  be  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  (the  requirement  for  fiscal  1967  was 
10  percent  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
be  in  cash). 

6.  Tightens  auditing  requirements  for  community  action  agencies. 

7.  Adds  four  new  national  emphasis  programs : 

(a)  A  senior  opportunities  and  services  program  for  older 
Americans ; 

( b )  Emergency  food  and  medical  services  program ; 

( c )  “Daycare”; 

(c?)  Family  planning. 


Title  VIII 

1.  Provides  that  VISTA  volunteers  may  be  given  work  assignments 
in  their  own  or  nearby  communities. 

2.  Added  provisions  for  older  persons  membership  groups  and  in¬ 
dividual  senior  citizens  participation  in  program. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  Prohibits  extension  of  benefits  to  the  “voluntary  poor.” 

2.  Places  greater  emphasis  on  programs  for  rural  Americans. 

3.  Requires  OEO  to  establish  closer  ties  with  other  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

4.  Extends  authorization  to  include  fiscal  year  1969,  with  the  limita¬ 
tion  that  the  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969  not  exceed  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

These  changes,  as  well  as  others,  are  more  fully  discussed  in  subse¬ 
quent  sections  of  the  report. 

TITLE  I-A— JOB  CORPS 

A.  Background  and  Findings 

The  Job  Corps  was  established  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  “to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  to  in- 
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crease  the  employability  of  young  men  and  women  aged  16  through 
21.”  The  program  was  designed  to  serve  those  youths  who  are  severely 
disadvantaged  because  of  low  educational  achievement  and  little  or  no 
occupational  skills  and  who  need  a  change  from  their  home  environ¬ 
ment.  To  achieve  this  purpose  the  Job  Corps  established  residential 
centers  which  would  provide  intensive  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  health  services,  and  other  supportive  services. 

There  are  three  types  of  centers :  conservation  centers,  urban  centers 
for  men  and  women,  and  demonstration  centers.  Eighty-three  con¬ 
servation  centers  are  currently  being  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  six  by  various  States, 
and  one  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  10  urban  centers  for  men  and  18  for  women  in  operation 
under  contract  with  private  industry  and  nonprofit  organizations.  Five 
demonstration  centers  have  been  opened. 

Since  the  first  enrollee  entered  the  Job  Corps  on  January  6,  1965, 
87,954  youth  have  been  enrolled  through  June  30,  1967,  including 
42,032  active  participants  on  that  date.  Their  assignment  to  various 
types  of  centers  compared  to  capacity  is  shown  on  table  1. 

TABLE  1.— JOB  CORPS  ENROLLMENT  AND  CAPACITY.  JUNE  30,  1967 


Percent  of 

Centers  Enrollment  Capacity  capacity 


utilizer 

Total . 123  42,032  42,614  98 

Men .  103  32, 498  32, 886  99^ 

Conservation . . .  90  16,046  15,736  102 

Urban . . . . . .  10  16,177  16,600  -  97 

Demonstration .  >3  .  275  550  50 

Women.. .  20  9^534  9/728  98~ 

Urban .  18  9,486  9,578  99 

Demonstration .  2  48  150  32 


1  The  Washington  D.C.,  project  operates  separate  facilities  for  boys  and  girls  but  is  counted  as  a  single  project. 

Source:  Job  Corps,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  committee  has  once  again  given  very  careful  attention  and  ex¬ 
tensive  consideration  to  the  Job  Corps.  A  number  of  studies  have  been 
undertaken  to  evaluate  various  aspects  of  the  program,  and  these  have 
been  carefully  analyzed  by  the  committee.  Throughout  the  committee 
hearings,  considerable  attention  and  discussion  was  given  to  the  Job 
Corps  program  and,  in  addition,  committee  members  and  staff  have 
visited  Job  Corps  centers  and  camps. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  Job  Corps  program  might 
be  evaluated.  Many  specific  cases  might  be  cited  as  examples  of 
the  successful  rehabilitation  of  young  men  and  women  by  the  Job 
Corps.  Viewed  cumulatively,  the  Job  Corps  record  of  rehabilitation 
and  human  renewal  is  impressive.  In  order  to  obtain  an  overall  pic¬ 
ture,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  different  phases  of  the  program  from 
enrollee  recruitment  to  placement  of  graduates. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indicated  that,  of  the  38,000  young¬ 
sters  in  the  Job  Corps  studied  in  June  1967,  male  enrollees  had  com¬ 
pleted  an  average  of  8.8  years  of  schooling  and  female  enrollees  9.8 
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years.  Even  though  young  men  had  completed  over  8  years  of  school¬ 
ing,  the  average  reading  level  was  at  grade  4,  and  for  young  girls,  at 
grade  6.  The  math  level  was  at  the  4th  and  5th  grade  levels.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  the  males  and  50  percent  of  the  females  were  employed  prior 
to  their  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps,  however,  60  percent  were  making 
less  than  $1.25  per  hour.  Pre- Job  Corps  earnings  reported  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  averaged  only  $639  per  year  with  2.5  quarters 
in  employment.  Of  those  eligible  for  the  Armed  Forces,  30  percent 
failed  the  mental  test  and  17  percent  failed  the  physical  examination. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  enrollees  had  not  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist  during 
the  previous  10  years.  Sixty  percent  were  from  broken  families.  Sixty- 
three  percent  came  from  families  where  the  head  of  the  household  was 
unemployed.  Thirty  percent  could  not  read  or  write. 

Frequently,  the  question  is  asked,  “Is  the  Job  Corps  reaching  those 
for  whom  the  program  is  intended  ?  Is  the  Job  Corps  serving  hard¬ 
core  youth?”  Based  on  its  consideration  of  the  above  statistics,  its  con¬ 
versations  with  educators,  and  its  direct  observation  of  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
grams,  the  committee  responds  to  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

To  the  question,  “Is  the  Job  Corps  making  an  effective  contri¬ 
bution?”  the  committee  also  responds  affirmatively.  Studies  indicate 
that  for  every  10  months  in  public  schools,  the  average  pupil  gains  one 
grade  level,  but  that  the  average  Corps  member  gained  only  0.6  grade 
level  in  reading  and  mathematics  for  every  10  months  they  spent  in 
school.  The  rate  of  achievement  in  the  Job  Corps  is  considerably  ac¬ 
celerated,  as  for  every  10  months  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  average  Corps 
member  gains  1.5  grade  levels  in  reading  and  1.8  grade  levels  an 
mathematics. 

Further  insight  into  whether  the  Job  Corps  is  making  an  effective 
contribution  can  be  gained  by  asking  the  question,  “What  happens  to 
former  Job  Corps  member's?”  Based  upon  sample  studies  conducted 
for  OEO  by  Lou  Harris  and  Associates,  the  Job  Corps  estimates  that 
70  percent  of  those  who  have  left  the  Job  Corps  are  working,  in  the 
armed  services  or  enrolled  in  school.  The  remaining  30  percent  were 
unemployed,  out  of  the  labor  force  ( such  as  young  women  who  married) 
or  whereabouts  unknown.  Although  adequate  control  comparisons  of 
Federal  manpower  programs  are  not  possible,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Job  Corps’  placement  rate  is  somewhat  comparable  with  MDTA  insti¬ 
tutional  training  (although  the  Job  Corps  reaches  more  disadvantaged 
persons)  and  is  higher  than  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  types  of  youths  served,  70  percent  successful  placement 
is  a  satisfactory  record. 

The  average  hourly  wage  of  former  Job  Coi-psmen  is  $1.58.  This 
compares  to  $1.19  for  those  who  worked  before  entering  the  Job  Corps. 
There  is  a  significant  difference  in  wages,  depending  on  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  the  Job  Corps.  The  greater  the  length  of  time  in  training, 
the  higher  the  starting  hourly  wage.  In  addition,  there  are  many  in¬ 
tangible  gains  which  are  beyond  measurement — improved  motivation, 
greater  self-esteem,  moi’e  hopeful  outlook  on  life,  better  personal  and 
social  adjustment  and  a  greater  commitment  to  personal  efforts  to 
succeed. 

In  addition  to  personal  achievements,  Job  Corps  enrollees  have  made 
significant  social  contributions  through  the  work  they  have  performed. 
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Information  from  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
indicates  that  the  estimated  appraised  value  of  the  conservation  work 
performed  by  Job  Corps  enrollees  to  May  1,  1967,  is  $26,067,234. 
Among  their  accomplishments  are  the  following :  73  miles  of  firebreaks 
and  fire  suppression  facilities  built  and  maintained ;  66  miles  of  fishing 
streams  developed  and  maintained;  15,000  acres  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  improvement;  2,300  miles  of  roads  built  and  maintained;  7,936 
acres  of  timber  stand  improved  and  reforested ;  404  acres  of  watersheds 
restored;  10,251  units  of  picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  cabins  built;  13,081 
acres  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  corpsmen  also 
providing  needed  help  during  emergency  situations.  These  include 
corpsmen  providing  assistance  (1)  in  the  removal  of  dead  alewives 
from  the  beaches  of  Lake  Michigan;  (2)  during  the  floods  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1966,  in  southern  California;  (3)  in  the  clean  up  operations  at 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  following  the  April  30,  1967,  tornadoes;  and  (4) 
in  forest  fire  suppression  in  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  in  New 
Mexico. 

Based  on  the  above  and  additional  information,  the  committee  has 
found  that  the  Job  Corps  is  on  balance  a  substantial  success  with  no¬ 
ticeable  improvements  in  this  year’s  program  as  compared  to  that  of 
last  year.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Job  Corps  is  making1  a  significant 
contribution  toward  the  eradication  of  poverty.  Consideration  of  the 
achievements  by  the  Job  Corps  is  by  itself  sufficient  reason  for  the 
committee  to  recommend  continuation  of  the  program.  However,  the 
committee’s  conclusion  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  continued  and 
be  retained  as  part  of  the  OEO  is  further  substantiated  by  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  in  support  of  the  program.  The  following  state¬ 
ments  from  the  committee  hearings  are  illustrative  of  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  personally  endorsing  the  program,  many 
of  the  witnesses  went  on  to  observe  that  their  colleagues  and  others 
with  whom  they  spoke  voiced  strong  approval  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Arthur  S.  Fleming,  president,  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  of  the  United  States : 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  the  Job  Corps  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  is  rendering  an  effective  service  and  where  it  in 
the  future  can  render  an  even  more  effective  service. 

I  definitely  feel  that  a  transfer  at  this  time  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  be  made  a  part  of  the  vocational 
education  program,  would  be  unfortunate. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  legislative  director,  AFL-CIO : 

We  supported  the  Job  Corps  in  1964 ;  we  support  it  in  1967. 

The  idea  which  President  Meany  supported  has  become  a 
reality  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  The  Job  Corps  offers 
young  people  who  come  from  the  poorest  environments  and 
the  bleakest  backgrounds  an  opportunity  to  develop  useful 
work  experience,  a  chance  to  get  a  basic  education  and  chance 
to  live  in  a  new  and  healthy  environment. 

And  perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  it  gives  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  rechannel  their  sense  of  futility  and  frustra- 
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tion  into  a  new  sense  of  pride  in  themselves  and  in  their  value 
as  human  beings. 

Dean  O.  William  Perlmutter,  State  University,  New  York: 

What  it  means  to  me  is  that  the  Job  Corps  represents  for 
the  educational  community  a  kind  of  Mayo  Clinic.  We  have  on 
the  one  hand  here  a  clinic  where  we  treat  people  who  are  in 
need,  and  people  who  are  not  getting  treatment  in  other  places 
in  the  educational  system. 

We  do  not  treat  these  youngsters  in  the  schools  of  Harlem 
adequately.  We  can’t.  We  don’t  do  it  in  the  restricted  suburbs 
of  our  affluent  cities. 

These  are  youngsters  in  great  need,  and  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  a  clinic,  but  the  Mayo  Clinic  is  more  than  a  clinic  where 
you  treat  the  sick.  You  do  research.  You  study  diseases  that 
come  before  you.  You  study  analytically  and  in  depth  the 
problems  that  these  patients  bring  to  you,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  laboratory  aspect  to  the  J op  Corps  which  is  so  fascinating 
to  me  and  many  of  my  colleagues  which  are  among  some  of 
the  most  innovative  educators  in  the  country,  in  all  fields 
we  are  watching  the  Job  Corps. 

We  want  a  feedback  from  the  Job  Corps.  I  have  faulted  the 
Job  Corps  in  the  past  very  plainly  to  some  of  the  people  there 
by  telling  them  they  had  not  done  enough  in  relating  to  the 
educational  community. 

I  have  a  specific  recommendation  that  I  wish  to  make  on 
that  score,  but  nonetheless,  the  Job  Corps  represents  a  very 
profound  and  new  approach  in  American  higher  education. 

The  Honorable  John  Rockefeller,  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature,  Charleston,  W.  Va. : 

What  I  liked  in  the  Job  Corps  that  I  saw,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  I  wish  would  take  place  all  over  West  Virginia.  They  are 
taking  young  people  with  minimum  education,  high  school 
dropouts,  with  problems,  rural  background,  urban  back¬ 
ground.  They  are  giving  these  people  computer  training. 
They  are  taking,  for  example,  a  17-  or  18-year-old  girl  with 
these  problems  and  they  give  her  6,  7,  8  months  of  training. 
Within  that  period,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  this  girl  is 
qualified  to  go  out  and  seek  work  which  will  pay  her  $5,000 
to  $6,000  a  year. 

Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  secretary,  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources : 

I  do  want  to  say  one  thing,  however.  Conservation  organi¬ 
zations  are  not  noted  for  general  agreement,  even  among 
themselves.  This  is  one  area,  however,  that  we  have  probably 
the  fewest  complaints  about.  We  have  urged  our  people  and 
our  associates  and  our  colleagues  all  over  the  country  to  get 
out  and  see  these  Job  Corps  camps.  They  have.  In  your  own 
State,  for  example,  and  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  one  of  the 
number  of  camps  that  we  have  had  reports  on  that  recom¬ 
mended  against  them.  There  are  47  Forest  Service  centers, 
and  39  Interior  camps,  and  people  have  visited  practically 
all  of  them. 
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Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy,  chief  forester,  American  Forestry  Association : 

I  left  the  camp  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  Nation  is 
doing  something  very  worthwhile.  In  fact,  several  important 
goals  are  being  achieved.  Young  men,  future  heads  of  families, 
are  acquiring  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  make  their  own 
way  in  the  world.  More  importantly,  these  young  men  are 
being  imbued  with  a  desire  to  be  self-sufficient.  And  in  this 
process  of  “learning  by  doing”  the  forest  resources  of  the 
Nation  are  being  improved  significantly. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  second  vice  president,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States : 

*  *  *  we  have  heard  only  favorable  reports  on  the  Job 
Corps  from  leagues  near  J ob  Corps  centers. 

We  are  supporting  the  continuation  of  the  J  ob  Corps. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Martin,  national  vice  president,  Church  Women, 
United : 


We  have  come  to  know  at  first  hand  the  kind  of  problems 
these  young  women  face  and  some  of  the  situations  that  have 
played  such  a  damaging  part  in  their  lives.  The  hope  for 
these  girls  lies  in  an  opportunity  to  be  removed  from  the 
environment  which  has  caused  so  many  of  their  problems. 

We  have  seen  the  almost  unbelievable  transformation  that 
has  taken  place  in  girls  given  the  opportunity  to  hope  and  to 
help  themselves.  We  have  been  in  a  position  to  see  the  “before” 
and  “after”  of  Job  Corps — the  girls  before  they  go  and  the 
girls  when  they  come  back. 

The  Job  Corps  has  done  much  more  than  train  in  job  skills. 
Important  as  that  is,  job  training  alone  is  not  enough  for 
employability.  Many  other  factors  enter  into  the  ability  to 
get  and  to  hold  a  job.  For  the  girls  who  need  Job  Corps,  no 
local  training  program  can  provide  that  most  needed  element ; 
namely,  taking  them  out  of  their  environment  long  enough  to 
help  them  learn  new  habits  of  relationships  and  new  ways 
of  thinking  of  themselves. 

As  one  judge  said,  “We  all  know  in  every  community  there 
are  lots  of  young  people  who  can  make  something  of  them¬ 
selves  if  we  can  get  them  away  from  *  *  *  that  stepfather, 
the  gang  that  pushes  her  around,  the  rat-infested  slums,  the 
too  many  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  care  for,  the  boy¬ 
friend  with  the  criminal  record,  the  brother  who  is  a  drug 
addict.  Job  Corps  is  the  only  chance  for  many  of  these.” 

And,  as  one  girl  said,  “I  don’t  blame  my  mother.  She  didn’t 
know  any  better.  But  I  want  something  better  for  my  daugh¬ 
ter.” 


Mrs.  J ohn  D.  Shields,  national  president,  National  Council  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Women  : 


I  feel  strongly  that  the  Job  Corps  training  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  future  learning  for  these  girls,  either  formal  or 
informal — probably  informal — and  plead  that  nothing  be 
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done  to  change  anything  about  the  Job  Corps ;  that  its  present 
concept  be  supported  until  there  is  adequate  time  for  a  valid 
followup  on  its  graduates. 

Robert  L.  Marquardt,  vice  president,  Economic  Development  Opera¬ 
tions,  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp. : 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  Job  Corps  in  particular,  has  improved  and  strengthened 
its  operation  to  the  point  where  it  is  making  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

B.  Recommendations 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  continued 
and  retained  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  en¬ 
rollment  capacity  should  be  limited  to  45,000  during  1968  fiscal  year. 
This  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $295  million  out  of  the  $874  mil¬ 
lion  proposed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I.  F urther,  the 
Act  should  be  amended  to  strengthen  and  tighten  Job  Corps  operations 
based  upon  its  2y2  years  of  experience. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  committee  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  high  direct  operating  cost  per  enrollee.  The  1966  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  act  provided  that  direct  operating  costs  could  not  exceed 
$7,500  per  enrollee.  The  committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  this  average 
cost  in  fiscal  year  1967  was  $6,900  per  enrollee  in  centers  in  operation  9 
months  or  more,  that  is,  $600  below  the  statutory  ceiling.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  feels  that  further  reduction  is  essential  and  that  by  fur¬ 
ther  tightening  its  operations,  the  Job  Corps  can  reduce  its  direct  an¬ 
nual  operating  costs  per  residential  enrollee  to  $6,500  in  centers  which 
have  been  operative  more  than  9  months.  Accordingly,  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  this  cost  limitation,  to  be  measured  on  a  12-month  basis,  is  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  committee  bill. 

Related  to  the  matter  of  high  operating  costs,  and  of  equal  concern 
to  the  committee,  is  the  fact  that  the  Job  Corps  program  is  reaching 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended.  There 
are  more  than  1  million  young  men  and  women  who  might  qualify  for 
the  program.  Determined  that  the  Job  Corps  should  reach  a  higher 
percentage  of  disadvantaged  youth,  and  convinced  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  provide  for  Job  Corps  training  on  a  nonresidential 
basis,  the  committee  has  modified  the  program  accordingly.  In  so 
doing,  the  committee  expects  the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps  to  give 
great  emphasis  and  high  priority  to  increasing  the  involvement  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Job  Corps  programs  on  a  nonresidential 
basis.  This  modification  is  intended  to  further  reduce  direct  operating 
costs  per  enrollee.  In  this  connection,  the  committee  bill  provides  that 
the  direct  operating  costs  per  enrollee  for  nonresidential  students  be 
no  greater  than  $2,500  per  year. 

Related  to  the  committee  amendments  which  provide  for  enroll¬ 
ment  on  a  nonresidential  basis,  the  bill  proposes  a  reduction  in  the 
lowest  permissible  age  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  from  16  to  14. 
The  committee  feels  that,  particularly  on  a  nonresidential  basis,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  Job  Corps  programs  for  students  at  this 
crucial  age.  The  committee  is  mindful  that  State  compulsory  school 
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attendance  laws  and  child  labor  laws  will  preclude  participation  of  14- 
and  15-year-old  students  in  many  of  the  States.  The  committee,  in 
adopting  this  provision,  in  no  way  intends  to  supersede  or  contravene 
any  State  law.  It  intends  solely  that  there  be  no  Federal  prohibition 
against  the  enrollment  of  young  men  and  women  of  that  age  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

A  third  major  concern  of  the  committee  has  been  voiced  numerous 
times  in  the  past.  In  the  committee  reports  accompanying  the  1965  and 
1966  amendments  to  the  act,  great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  over 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  failure  and  apparent  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  committee’s  often-stated  requirement  and  desire  that 
enrollment  of  young  women  in  the  Job  Corps  be  increased.  This  year 
the  Office  reported  that  the  enrollment  of  young  women  in  the  Job 
Corps  amounted  to  approximately  23  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
The  committee  wishes  to  commend  the  present  administrators  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  their  efforts  during  the  last  year,  but  it  notes  at  the  same 
time  that  2 y2  years  after  the  initiation  of  the  program,  the  Job  Corps 
is  still  far  from  attaining  the  minimum  proportion  of  young  women  it 
has  been  directed  from  the  start  to  achieve.  The  committee  gave  the 
utmost  consideration  to  a  number  of  amendments  to  increase  the  statu¬ 
tory  requirement  relating  to  the  enrollment  of  young  women.  One  of 
these  amendments  proposed  that  the  requirement  be  set  at  35  percent, 
another  at  30  percent  and  the  amendment  finally  adopted,  at  25  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  The  committee’s  approval  of  a 
25  percent  requirement  is  in  no  way  to  be  interpreted  as  any  lessening 
of  the  committee’s  desire  that  the  goal  of  one-third,  which  was  set 
in  the  1964  committee  report,  be  achieved.  Information  provided  to 
the  committee  indicated  that  mandatory  increase  at  this  time  from  the 
present  23  percent  requirement  to  30  percent  would,  however, 
necessitate — 

(1)  A  2,000  decrease  in  the  male  population  which  would  require 
the  closing  of  two  men’s  urban  centers ; 

(2)  The  closing  of  an  additional  men’s  urban  center  because  of 
the  additional  expenses  incuri'ed  in  initiating  new  women’s  cen¬ 
ters;  and 

(3)  An  increase  in  the  enrollee  unit  cost  to  $7,000. 

The  committee  was  advised  an  increase  in  the  percentage  require¬ 
ment  to  35  percent  would  have  an  even  greater  impact  on  program 
operations  and  result  in  still  higher  enrollee  unit  costs.  It  was  because 
of  these  considerations,  and  these  considerations  only,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  approve  the  amendments  proposing  the  30-  or  35-percent 
figure.  In  addition  to  setting  the  requirement  at  25  percent,  2  percent¬ 
age  points  higher  than  existing  law,  the  committee  bill  directs  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  take  immediate  steps  to  increase  the 
enrollment  of  women  to  a  ratio  of  50  percent,  consistent  with  efficiency 
and  economy  in  operations  of  the  program,  sound  administrative 
practice  and  socioeconomic,  education,  and  training  needs  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  served.  As  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  the  committee 
cannot  overemphasize  its  concern  in  this  matter.  In  suggesting  that 
the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps  take  immediate  steps  to  increase  the 
enrollment  of  women  to  a  ratio  of  50  percent,  the  committee  means 
just  that  and  fully  expects  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  be 
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able  to  show  concrete  and  specific  action  taken  with  respect  to  this 
mandate. 

Existing  law  prohibits  officers,  employees,  and  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  from  taking  an  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns.  The  committee’s  bill  adds  language  to  this  prohibition 
making  it  clear  that  it  applies  to  such  activities  whether  they  are  of  a 
partisan  or  a  nonpartisan  nature.  The  bill  also  prohibits  such  persons 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  voter  registration  drives. 

Further,  the  committee  bill  sets  more  specific  standards  for  the 
screening  and  selection  of  applicants  than  have  previously  been  part 
of  the  statute.  An  important  new  provision  included  in  the  bill  requires 
that  the  Director  prescribe  rules  which  will  encourage  recruitment 
through  agencies  having  long-term  contact  with  youth  and  that  they 
include  provision  for  consultation  with  individuals  and  organizations 
such  as  courts,  probation  and  parole  officers,  law  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties,  schools,  medical  agencies,  and  advisers.  The  bill  also  requires  that 
the  screening  procedures  include  an  interview  with  each  applicant  and 
careful  and  systematic  inquiry  concerning  his  background. 

In  its  admission  policies,  the  Job  Corps  must  tread  a  narrow  line. 
On  the  one  hand,  its  purpose  is  to  serve  those  who  need  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  Job  Corps  in  order  to  learn  to  support  themselves 
adequately  and  to  become  responsible,  productive  citizens.  These  will 
not  be  youths  with  a  record  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Job 
Corps  must  refuse  admission  to  those  applicants  whose  antisocial 
orientation  or  medical  disability  is  so  great  that  they  are  unlikely 
to  benefit  from  the  program,  or  whose  disruptive  influence  will  tend 
to  spoil  the  Job  Corps  for  others.  We  recognize  that  great  expertise 
and  judgment  are  required  in  making  determinations  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  a  particular  youth.  Accordingly,  the  bill  requires  the  Director, 
before  accepting  an  individual  with  a  record  of  serious  and  violent 
behavioral  aberrations,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  person  who  is 
professionally  qualified  in  the  field  of  human  behavior,  and  who  knows 
the  applicant,  that  participation  in  the  program  will  help  him  over¬ 
come  his  problems  without  unduly  disrupting  the  program  for  others. 

Although  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residents  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps.  Under  the  present  statute,  however,  they  are  required  to  take 
a  loyalty  oath  to  the  United  States.  Since  residents  of  the  trust  terri¬ 
tory  are  not  citizens,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Accordingly,  the  bill  exempts  them  from  this 
requirement. 

The  committee  bill  replaces  the  present  provisions  of  section  104  (i) 
of  the  act  relating  to  the  assignment  of  enrollees  with  provisions 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  assuring  that  enrollees  will  be  assigned  to 
centers  which  are  nearest  to  their  homes.  However,  it  still  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  occasional  situations  will  arise  in  which  inflexible 
adherence  to  this  policy  will  not  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  enrollee 
or  be  conducive  to  effective  operation  of  the  program. 

More  specifically,  the  amendment  requires  that  after  the  Director 
has  determined  the  appropriate  type  of  center  to  which  an  enrollee 
is  to  be  assigned,  he  shall  assign  the  enrollee  to  the  appropriate  type 
center  nearest  the  enrollee’s  home.  The  Director  may  waive  the  re- 
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quirement,  in  individual  cases,  when  overriding  considerations  justify 
such  action.  Assignments  to  more  remote  centers  are  to  be  carefully 
limited  to  situations  in  which  this  is  necessary  to  insure  an  equitable 
opportunity  for  disadvantaged  youth  from  various  sections  of  the 
country  to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent  undue  delays  in  the 
assignment  of  individual  enrollees,  to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adequately  meets  the  educational  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee,  or  is 
necessary  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

The  committee  bill  gives  the  Director  authority  to  establish  and 
operate  Job  Corps  centers  through  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies. 
These  centers,  which  may  be  nonresidential,  as  well  as  residential  or 
a  combination  of  the  two,  would  include  the  three  main  types — men’s 
and  women’s  training  centers,  and  conservation  centers  (which  would 
be  designated  under  the  bill  as  civilian  conservation  centers).  Under 
the  bill,  where  possible,  men’s  and  women’s  training  centers  would 
also  make  available  education,  vocational  training,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  to  enrollees  on  a  nonresidential  basis  in  work  and 
training  programs,  under  title  I-B  of  the  act. 

The  committee’s  bill  further  requires  that  Job  Corps  centers  be 
operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an  extensive,  well-organized, 
fully  supervised  program  of  education,  vocational  training,  work  ex¬ 
perience,  planned  avocational  and  recreational  activities,  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  and  counseling.  A  program  of  at  least  60  hours  a  week 
is  required,  one  geared  to  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  career  goals  of  this  population.  The  committee  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  for  useful  work  experience  in  order  to  give  an  enrollee 
the  pride  that  comes  from  having  worked  hard  and  performed  pro¬ 
ductively.  It  expects  that  Corps  members,  in  contributing  their  serv¬ 
ices  toward  the  good  of  their  center,  will  better  develop  a  sense  of 
discipline  and  self-esteem ;  and  for  those  reasons,  as  well  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  cost  of  running  the  program,  each  Corps  member  should  be 
expected  to  help  in  the  work  of  maintaining  and  operating  his  respec¬ 
tive  center. 

Further,  the  committee  recognizes  that  work  experience  away  from 
the  center  may  be  a  necessary  or  desirable  concomitant  of  the  Job 
Corps  program.  Where  this  is  true,  arrangements  should  be  made  with 
community  employer-trainers  to  provide  enrollees  with  work  experi¬ 
ence  or  on-the-job  training,  coordinated,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with 
similar  programs  in  the  community.  The  bill  retains  the  requirement 
in  present  law  that  such  work  programs  not  displace  presently  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  interfere  with  ongoing  contracts  for  services. 

The  bill  generally  reenacts  the  existing  act’s  provisions  regarding 
support,  subsistence,  and  allowances.  However,  it  endorses  statu¬ 
torily  the  Job  Corps  practice  of  encouraging  adequate  enrollment 
periods,  and  thereby  promoting  greater  achievement,  by  requiring 
that,  except  in  unusual  circumstances,  an  enrollee  not  receive  a  re¬ 
adjustment  allowance  unless  he  has  remained  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  for  at  least  90  days.  Moreover,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee ’s  readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty 
for  misconduct  during  the  enrollee’s  participation  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  committee  understands  the  frequent  necessity  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  an  enrollee’s  dependent  and  does  not  intend  the  90-day  enroll- 
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ment  limitation  the  bill  imposes  on  the  payment  of  the  enrollee’s  re¬ 
adjustment  allowances  to  reduce  that  portion  of  the  allowance,  or  the 
Director’s  matching  contribution,  which  may  be  paid  under  section 
109  (d)  directly  to  the  dependent. 

Information  developed  by  the  committee  during  its  hearings  con¬ 
cerning  the  Job  Corps  indicates  that  more  stringent  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  are  being  enforced  in  the  Job  Corps  than  were  applied  before 
the  enactment  of  last  year’s  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  committee  is  gratified  by  this  development  and  its  bill  in¬ 
corporates  the  provisions  of  one  of  those  amendments  under  which  Job 
Corps  center  directors  are  required  to  provide  and  strictly  enforce 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment,  and,  under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director,  to  take  full  and  appropriate  disciplinary 
measures  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal  in  case  of  dismissal  from  the 
Corps. 

Placement,  and  postplacement,  support  is  an  important  corollary  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  The  Director  should  take  care  to  make  opti¬ 
mum  placements,  and  toward  that  end  he  should  utilize  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible  the  services  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  He 
should  also  take  appropriate  measures  to  insure  job  retention  once 
initial  placement  is  achieved.  The  committee  recognizes  that  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  period  immediately  following  a  corpsman’s  departure 
from  the  program,  the  Director  can  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
him  in  meeting  the  serious  problems  of  adjustment  which  confront 
such  a  person  as  he  seeks  to  accomplish  a  successful  entry  into  com¬ 
munity  life. 

The  committee  has  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  to  determine  the  status  and  progress  of  enrollees  after 
termination,  and  assure  that  their  needs  for  further  education,  train¬ 
ing,  and  counseling  are  met.  However,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  provide  for  duplication  of  the  Director’s  functions  with 
respect  to  helping  Job  Corps  terminees  find  a  job  or  obtain  further 
education  or  training ;  rather  we  intend  that  the  Secretary’s  activity 
supplement  those  of  the  Director,  and  that  the  assistance  which  the 
Secretary  is  uniquely  capable  of  providing  terminees,  such  as  admis¬ 
sion  to  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  other  programs, 
be  made  fully  available  to  them. 

In  order  to  insure  maximum  assistance  to  the  terminee,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  bill  requires  that  pertinent  records  of  the  enrollee  (except 
for  information  which  would  violate  the  enrollee’s  right  to  privacy) 
be  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as  to  OEO. 
In  order  to  promote  linkage  between  the  terminee  and  the  office  pro¬ 
viding  placement  service,  the  committee  has  also  required,  where 
feasible,  that  his  readjustment  allowance  be  paid  to  him  at  the  public 
employment  service  office  in  the  area  to  which  he  is  returning ;  and  that 
that  office,  or  a  private  organization  or  agency  providing  placement 
support,  in  lieu  of  the  employment  office,  maintain  records  and  do 
followup  so  as  to  better  quantify  the  results  of  the  Job  Corps  training, 
thus  serving  as  an  evaluative  and  refinement  tool  for  the  program. 
Where  an  enrollee  is  placed  in  a  iob  prior  to  his  termination  from  the 
center,  the  Director  rather  than  the  public  employment  office,  or  other 
placement  agency  is  required  to  maintain  records  providing  pertinent 
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placement  and  followup  information,  for  later  submission  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 

The  committee  has  added  new  provisions  requiring  the  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program  in  order  to  measure  the  specific 
benefits  and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program  procedures.  Such 
evaluation  must  provide  for  adequate  control  groups  and  for  obtaining 
the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Job  Corps.  In  particular,  evaluative  studies  should  follow  up  those 
who  leave  the  Job  Corps  to  determine  their  residence,  employment 
status,  compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  community  life.  In 
addition,  evaluations  should  also  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  costs 
and  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to  non- 
resident.ial  facilities  and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  program 
sponsors,  including  universities  and  local  boards  of  education. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  also  provides  for  experimental  projects 
designed  to  test  new  techniques.  Among  the  projects  shall  be  one  or 
more  testing  the  combination  of  residential  and  nonresidential  facili¬ 
ties.  The  Director  is  also  authorized  to  undertake  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who  have  the  severest  behavioral 
problems.  The  Director,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  is  required  to  enter  into  one  or  more  agreements  with  State 
educational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  model 
community  vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers  in  urban 
areas;  the  object  is  to  determine  whether  such  schools  could  eliminate 
or  substantially  reduce  the  school  dropout  problem  and  whether  such 
facilities  could  benefit  the  whole  community. 

TITLE  I-B— WORK  AND  TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH  AND 

ADULTS 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  lack  of  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  is  still  the  single  most  important  problem  contributing 
to  the  continuation  of  poverty. 

The  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act  included  two  community 
level  work  and  training  programs.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
authorized  under  title  I-B  was  to  provide  useful  work  experience  op¬ 
portunities  for  unemployed  young  men  and  women  to  increase  their 
employability  or  to  enable  them  to  resume  or  continue  their  education. 
The  work  experience  program  authorized  by  title  V  was  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  train¬ 
ing  available  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  families. 

As  the  significance  of  employment  programs  to  the  antipoverty  effort 
was  recognized,  other  programs  were  added  to  these  two.  This  com¬ 
mittee  last  year  added  a  program  designed  to  promote  employment  of 
the  poor  in  “new  career”  jobs  that  have  been  developing  in  many  fields. 
Other  additional  programs  concentrated  upon  conservation-type  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  upon  “impact”  approaches  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  related  problems  in  urban  ghettos. 

While  these  Economic  Opportunity  Act  manpower  programs  have 
shown  good  results  in  many  instances,  they  have  not  been  fully  effec¬ 
tive.  In  large  part,  the  committee  believes  that  this  failure  to  achieve 
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full  potential  stems  from  the  fact  that  programs  have  tended  too  much 
to  operate  separately,  with  inadequate  coordination  or  linkage  with  one 
another  and  with  other  activities,  including  other  closely  related  man¬ 
power  programs.  As  a  consequence,  there  have  been  too  many  rigidities 
in  the  design  of  local  programs,  which  results  too  often  in  a  failure  to 
provide  services  needed  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  very  disadvan¬ 
taged  participants  which  the  projects  are  intended  to  serve.  There  are 
too  many  cases  where  participants  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  prog¬ 
ress  in  a  logical  way  from  one  kind  of  project  or  activity  to  another,  as 
from  an  NYC  project  to  a  new  careers  program  or  an  MDTA  project 
providing  experience  or  training  of  a  more  specific  or  advanced  char¬ 
acter.  And  there  are  too  many  cases  where  no  real  effort  is  made  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  needs  of  various  disadvantaged  groups  need¬ 
ing  jobs,  to  relate  those  needs  to  available  job  opportunities,  to  draw  in 
all  the  resources  and  programs  required  to  match  needs  with  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  to  measure  overall  program  performance. 

If  poverty  is  to  be  eliminated,  the  committee  believes  that  a  more 
aggressive  effort  must  be  made  to  reach  and  to  effectively  help  those 
who  are  prepared  to  help  themselves  in  the  best  way  possible — through 
useful,  meaningful  work.  The  committee  believes  that  a  successful  ef¬ 
fort  depends  upon  a  more  effective  use  of  existing  authorities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  comprehensive  community  programs.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  the  mechanism  by  which  communities  can  and  will  begin 
achieving  this  kind  of  program  structure. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  bill,  in  this  respect,  does 
not  represent  a  complete  or  total  manpower  program,  which  would  in¬ 
volve  combining  a  variety  of  program  elements  at  many  levels,  some 
of  which  are  outside  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  commit¬ 
tee  does  believe,  however,  that  a  start,  toward  such  a  program  can  logi¬ 
cally  begin  with  the  concentration  of  programs  which  are  specifically 
focused  upon  the  poor.  As  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  manpower 
programs  are  drawn  increasingly  together,  it  should  be  possible  to 
begin  relating  other  programs  more  effectively  both  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and,  by  virtue  of  the  relationships  established  in  this  area,  to  one 
another  as  well.  The  committee  expects  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  use  the  authorities  provided  to  this  end.  With  respect  to  existing 
work  and  training  activities  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  committee  notes  that  administrative  actions  have  been  taken  this 
past  year  to  consolidate  these  programs,  by  delegation,  under  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  with  a  view  to  enhancing  their  mutual  effectiveness 
while  also  assuring  maximum  coordination  with  other  parts  of  the 
poverty  program.  The  committee  expects  that  this  administrative  pat¬ 
tern  will  continue  to  apply  in  the  case  of  the  new  part  I-B. 

Under  the  bill,  the  basic  mechanism  for  providing  assistance  would 
be  a  comprehensive  community  work  and  training  program  under 
a  single  local  sponsor.  Within  the  comprehensive  program  framework, 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  communitv  to  use  any  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
gram  authorities,  such  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  or  the  “new 
careers”  programs,  or  “operation  mainstream”  program,  all  of  which 
would  be  specifically  recognized  and  continued  with  various  improve¬ 
ments.  In  addition,  several  significant  new  program  authorities  are 
proposed.  These  include  incentives  to  encourage  private  employers, 
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other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  to  hire  and  provide  intensive 
training,  on  the  job,  to  unemployed  and  severely  disadvantaged  per¬ 
sons.  Also  included  is  a  provision  patterned  upon  the  so-called  con¬ 
centrated  employment  programs.  The  CEP  represents  a  system  for 
pulling  together  separate  manpower  programs  into  a  unified  approach 
for  dealing  with  a  community’s  manpower  problems.  Although  in 
its  initial  stages,  funds  drawn  from  various  programs  have  been 
identified  for  additional  concentrated  effort  in  a  number  of  commu¬ 
nities.  It  represents  a  delivery  system  by  means  of  which  existing 
programs  can  be  integrated  and  made  more  mutually  supporting 
and  efficient.  Thus,  this  approach  can  be  applied  to  both  urban  and 
rural  employment  problems,  and  indeed  represents  the  pattern  into 
which  most  manpower  programs  could  be  fed,  in  order  to  meet  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  needs  of  poverty  communities.  These  programs 
are  for  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-income  persons,  are  designed  to  assure  employer  cooperation, 
and  are  structured  to  provide  intensive  services  and  followthrough, 
focused  upon  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  training  or  work. 

Comprehensive  programs  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  specific 
kinds  of  projects  listed  in  the  bill.  A  prime  objective  is,  in  fact,  to  en¬ 
courage  flexibility  in  designing  programs  that  are  both  comprehensive 
and  which  provide  an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  needed  to  enable 
participanlts  to  secure  and  hold  employment.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  the  comprehensive 
program  approach  is  not  intended  to  disrupt  the  many  useful  and 
successful  projects  that  may  already  have  been  initiated.  Building  a 
comprehensive , program  in  full  conformity  to  the  purposes  of  the  new 
part  B  is  likely,  in  most  communities,  to  be  a  process  that  will  take  some 
time.  The  bill  has  been  carefully  drawn  to  take  account  of  the  need  for 
such  an  approach.  Thus,  while  it  is  contemplated  that  after  July  1, 
1968,  funding  of  existing  projects  should  be  consolidated  wherever 
feasible  through  a  single  sponsor,  the  bill  would  encourage  the  delega¬ 
tion  by  the  sponsor  to  other  agencies  to  operate  projects  and  would 
permit  independent  or  direct  funding  of  agencies  other  than  the  prime 
sponsor  where  this  would  enhance  program  effectiveness.  This  could 
include  direct  funding  of  educational  agencies  operating  in-school 
NYC  projects,  under  a  specific  provision  of  the  bill. 

LOCAL  OPERATION 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  a  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  should  be  organized  and  planned  for  a  com¬ 
munity  area  which  is  adequate  to  permit  the  mobilization  of  substantial 
resources.  In  the  beginning,  of  course,  program  organization  on  this 
basis  may  not  be  possible  in  many  rural  areas  where  projects  that  could 
be  included  in  a  comprehensive  program  are  already  underway.  In  these 
cases,  the  direct  funding  authority  may  be  used  to  assure  continuation 
of  projects  while  a  comprehensive  program  is  being  developed. 

Responsibility  for  planning,  administering,  coordinating  and  evalu¬ 
ating  comprehensive  programs  is  to  be  vested  in  prime  sponsors,  and 
assistance  would  therefore  normally  be  channeled  through  them. 
The  prime  sponsor  may  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency. 
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No  specific  type  of  agency  is  specified  in  the  bill.  The  principal 
requirement  would  be  that  the  agency  have  the  capability  of  doing 
what  is  required  to  develop  and  provide  central  direction  to  a 
program  designed  to  draw  upon  available  resources  and  provide 
participants  with  the  services  they  need  in  an  unbroken  sequence.  This 
would  include  the  capacity  to  work  effectively  with  employers  and 
unions,  and  members  of  the  groups  and  residents  of  the  areas  served, 
so  as  to  assure  their  required  participation  in  program  development 
and  implementation,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  public  and 
private  organizations  that  would  operate  component  projects  or  pro¬ 
vide  needed  support. 

While  the  prime  sponsor  would  be  the  central  planning  and  adminis- 
tering  agency,  it  is  not  to  be  necessarily  an  operating  agency.  As  a 
means  of  involving  and  utilizing  all  available  resources  and  elements  in 
the  community,  the  prime  sponsor  should,  where  feasible,  use  other 
local  agencies  as  delegate  or  operating  agencies.  These  may  be  local 
neighborhood  agencies  organized  specifically  to  carry  out  some  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  program,  or  other  public  or  private  agencies  with  the 
requisite  interest  and  skill  to  operate  a  successful  project.  However, 
any  agency  that  acts  as  a  delegate  must  provide  for  participation  of 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  group  served  in  project 
planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation.  The  committee  anticipates  that  the 
selection  of  delegate  agencies  will  generally  reflect  existing  patterns  of 
operating  responsibility,  and  that  the  authority  to  fund  components 
directly  rather  than  through  prime  sponsors  will  also  be  used  with  a 
view  to  minimizing  disruption  of  existing  administrative  structures, 
consistent  with  achievement  of  the  overall  objectives  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  coordinated  approach. 

ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

As  has  been  noted,  all  present  Economic  Opportunity  Act  man¬ 
power  programs  have  been  included  as  eligible  activities  and  several 
new  ones  have  been  added.  However,  the  list  of  activities  is  neither 
meant  to  be  inclusive,  nor  to  be  a  requirement  that  a  comprehensive 
program  include  each  eligible  activity.  The  committee  fully  realizes 
that  it  cannot  describe  every  work-training  program  that  may  be 
viable  in  some  community  and  expects  that  communities  will  take 
advantage  of  the  ability  to  tailor  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
residents.  The  changes  in  existing  programs  and  the  structure  of  the 
added  eligible  activities  are  intended  to  decrease  the  rigidity  of  the 
authority  rather  than  set  up  inflexible  categories. 

Thus,  the  out-of -school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  type  program 
was  modified  to  enlarge  participation  to  include  adults  who  could 
benefit  from  the  activities  provided  by  the  program,  and  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  need  for  basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  the  program.  The  “operation  mainstream”  pro¬ 
gram  was  modified  to  add  lack  of  employment  opportunity  as  a  basis 
of  eligibility.  Participants  should  be  placed  in  competitive  employ¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  possible,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  should  not  be 
eliminated  from  the  program  if,  in  fact,  no  competitive  employment 
opportunities  exist  for  them.  The  need  to  create  new  careers  with  ad- 
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van  cement  opportunities  was  additionally  stressed  in  the  “new  careers 
program. 

The  committee  notes  that  “new  careers”  projects  have  been  funded 
which  provide  only  the  most  superficial  attention  to  the  career  ladder 
concept  or  to  the  requirement  that  permanent  jobs  be  available  at  the 
end  of  training.  The  committee  expects  the  Labor  Department  to  act 
decisively  in  correcting  these  situations. 

The  concentrated  employment  program,  given  legislative  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time,  may  be  carried  out  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with 
concentrations  or  high  proportions  of  unemployed  poor,  and  would 
focus  on  the  most  disadvantaged  residents  of  the  area  who  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  the  program.  Intensive  recruit¬ 
ment  of  the  most  disadvantaged,  individual  counseling  and  coaching 
of  participants  to  determine,  and  to  refer  them  to,  the  part  of  the 
program  most  suited  to  their  needs  and  provision  of  education  and 
training  activities  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  participants  and 
related  to  opportunities  available,  are  major  features  of  this  type  of 
program.  Follow-up  counseling  of  participants  after  completing  train¬ 
ing  and  while  employed  should  also  be  stressed.  The  close  cooperation 
and  commitment  of  private  employers  and  labor  unions  is  essential 
to  this  type  of  program. 

Two  activities  have  been  included  to  insure  that  a  program  has 
the  means  to  reach  the  unemployed,  underemployed  and  low-income 
person,  to  involve  the  private  sector  in  a  complete  and  meaningful 
manner  and  to  follow  through  once  a  person  leaves  a  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bill  specifies  that  employment  centers  and  mobile  employ¬ 
ment  units  to  provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  services 
which  are  located  in  neighborhoods  and  areas  and  are  easily  accessible 
to  the  most  disadvantaged,  may  be  included  in  a  program. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  assistance  to  programs  which  may  be  used 
as  incentives  to  private  profitmaking  employers  to  recruit,  train,  and 
employ  unemployed  and  low-income  persons.  This  would  include 
reimbursements  to  a  private  employer  for  unusual  training  expenses, 
for  recruiting  in  areas  of  high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons,  for  on-the-job  counseling  for  program  participants, 
for  reimbursing  participants  who  reside  in  such  areas  for  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  place  of  work  or  training,  and  for  other 
activities  which  would  contribute  to  the  permanent  employability 
of  program  participants.  These  types  of  arrangements  should  supple¬ 
ment  and  advance  the  outreach  and  counseling  functions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  committee  believes  that  the  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  in  these  programs  is  essential.  It  is  clear  that  the  poor  in  these 
programs  cannot  and  should  not.  be  supported  permanently  by  gov¬ 
ernment  programs.  The  goal  is  to  aid  them  to  be  self-sufficient  citizens. 
As  employment  with  the  private  sector  is  necessarily  a  part  of  that 
goal,  private  employers  must  be  involved  and  the  programs  must  have 
access  to  their  capabilities  and  confidence.  Through  this  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  the  committee  bill  would  provide  the  means  to  gain  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  private  sector. 

It  is  not  intended  that  these  programs  should  provide  assistance 
which  would  be  supportive  of  firms  or  industries  which  have  high  rates 
of  turnover  of  labor  because  of  low  wages,  seasonality  or  other  factors, 
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or  which  would  lead  to  displacement  of  their  currently  employed 
wrork  force  by  persons  newly  trained  through  these  programs.  Nor 
is  it  intended  that  the  various  incentive  programs  under  this  act 
lead  to  the  disruption  of  an  industry’s  existing  patterns  of  competi¬ 
tion  or  stimulate  labor  turnover  by  encouraging  replacement  of  the 
existing  work  force  by  newly  trained  workers.  It  would  not,  therefore, 
be  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  make  available  financial 
assistance  or  other  incentives  for  work,  training  and  related  programs 
for  industries  which  are  highly  mobile,  labor  intensive,  and  vigorously 
competitive  on  a  national  basis,  which  have  high  labor  turnover,  and 
in  which  the  prior  possession  of  a  specific  skill  or  training  is  not  typi¬ 
cally  a  prerequisite  for  employment. 

In  order  to  prevent  abuse  it  is  expected  that  appropriate  adminis¬ 
trative  steps  shall  be  taken  to  assure  that  unusual  training  costs  or 
other  reimbursements  paid  to  an  employer  under  section  123(a)  (8) 
should  cover  only  such  costs  as  are  incurred  because  the  particular 
worker  or  workers  are  not  able  to  perform  on  the  job  in  the  manner  the 
employer  previously  expected  of  his  new  hires  for  the  same  or  a 
similar  occupation. 

In  order  to  assure  efficient  operation  and  to  minimize  confusion, 
the  committee  expects  that,  wherever  appropriate,  the  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  guidelines,  and  orders,  including  but  not  limited  to  standards 
for  reimbursement  to  employers  for  training  and  related  activities 
as  well  as  standards  governing  the  types  of  training  programs  which 
may  be  approved,  established  for  programs  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act,  shall  be  applicable  to  programs  devel¬ 
oped  under  this  new  incentive  program,  and  that  maximum  use  will 
be  made  of  the  facilities,  manpower  and  expertise  of  existing  manpower 
and  community  action  agencies. 

TRANSITION 

The  committee  bill  would  require  that  by  July  1,  1968,  programs 
now  receiving  assistance  under  this  part  must  be  consolidated  into 
a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program,  and  the  funds  for  the 
program  channeled  through  the  prime  sponsor.  An  extension  of  time 
for  good  cause  may  be  granted  by  the  Director,  if  for  example,  a 
rural  community  has  not  developed  an  organization  to  act  as  a  prime 
sponsor.  The  projects  under  the  Title  V :  Work  Experience  and  Train¬ 
ing  Program,  after  July  1, 1968,  are  also  to  be  linked  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

Ongoing  program  operations  should  not  be  interrupted  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  consolidation  process.  For  the  most  part  agencies  op¬ 
erating  the  programs  at  the  time  should  continue  as  delegate  agencies. 
To  ease  the  transition  the  Director  has  an  option  of  funding  a  project 
independently  of  the  prime  sponsor  if  all  differences  are  not  resolved 
between  the  delegate  and  the  prime  sponsor,  but  the  Director  should 
not  exercise  this  authority  in  a  manner  that  would  permit  a  recalcitrant 
delegate  agency  to  obstruct  the  consolidation  process.  The  Director 
also  has  specific  authority  to  provide  assistance  directly  to  local  or 
State  educational  agencies  to  operate  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  pursuant  to  an  agreement,  to  be  reached  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  committee  has  retained  the  special  conditions  of  existing  law 
which  prohibit  the  employment  of  participants  in  projects  involving 
political  parties  or  facilities  for  use  of  sectarian  or  religious  wor¬ 
ship.  Programs  must  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts.  Rates  of  pay  for  time  spent 
working,  or  other  conditions  of  employment,  must  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical 
area  and  proficiency  of  the  participant. 

The  participants  in  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program 
must  be  unemployed  or  low-income  persons  and  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States.  A  definition  of  low  income  will  be  established  for 
programs  under  this  part  by  the  Director  in  consultation  with  the 
Social  Security  Administrator.  The  committee  would  expect  that  to 
the  extent  feasible  the  definition  would  be  the  same  as  that  reached  for 
programs  under  title  II  of  the  act.  The  elderly  poor  face  many  prob¬ 
lems  of  unemployment  and  the  committee  has  directed  that  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  that  programs  also  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  long-term  unemployment  among  persons  55  and  over. 

Provision  for  pilot  projects  have  been  made  in  the  bill  in  order  to 
develop  new  approaches  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  program.  In 
keeping  with  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  participation  of  private 
profitmaking  employers,  the  committee  provides  specifically  for  pilot 
projects  to  determine  new  and  effective  ways  for  such  employers  to 
contribute  to  the  goals  of  the  act. 

Technical  assistance  either  directly  or  through  contracts  or  other 
appropriate  agreements  may  be  extended  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or 
effective  operations  of  programs  under  this  part.  Arrangements  for  the 
training  of  instructors  and  other  needed  personnel  may  also  be  under¬ 
taken.  State  agencies  may  be  utilized  for  supplying  such  technical 
assistance  and  training. 

Up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  this  title  may  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  concentrated  employment  program  and  allocated  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  permit  more  than  121/2  percent  to  go  to  any  one 
State.  The  other  funds  for  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs 
must  be  allocated  so  as  to  meet  the  criteria  which  apply  to  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  in  existing  law,  that  is,  to  take  into  account 
rates  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family  income  levels.  The 
maximum  Federal  share  is  90  percent  for  these  basic  activities,  and  a 
community  may  pool  its  matching  contributions  with  those  required 
in  title  II  for  the  community  action  program. 

The  bill  requires  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  program 
data  system  and  an  evaluation  program  so  that  the  results  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  carefully  measured  and  compared  with  other  Federal 
manpower  programs.  The  committee  expects  OEO  and  the  Labor 
Department  to  begin  the  publication  of  comparative  results  within  1 
year. 

TITLE  II— COMMUNITY  ACTION 

The  Community  Action  program  was  authorized  by  title  II,  part 
A,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  and  controversial,  aspects  of  the  poverty  program. 
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At  present  there  are  more  than  1,050  Community  Action  agencies,  ancl 
1.8  billion  dollars  have  been  spent  for  programs  authorized  under 
this  title  since  the  fall  of  1964.  In  administering  the  program,  these 
agencies  and  their  delegate  agencies  employ  about  95,000  persons  of 
whom  41,000,  or  43  percent,  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

There  is  no  single  entity  to  which  one  can  refer  as  the  model  for  a 
Community  Action  agency.  As  the  term  implies,  a  Community  Action 
agency  is  the  creature  of  local  invention  and  innovation.  Programs 
are  fashioned  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  poverty  as  they  exist  locally, 
and  objectives  vary  from  community  to  community.  With  these  vari¬ 
ances  in  mind,  however,  it  is  possible  to  describe  some  typical  activities 
of  Community  Action  agencies. 

Community  Action  agencies  are  primarily  involved  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  services  which  are  designed  to  aid  the  poor  achieve  self-suffi¬ 
ciency.  These  may  include  adult  education,  legal  services,  health  serv¬ 
ices,  a  range  of  special  educational  programs  for  both  young  and  old, 
day  care  centers,  and  so  on.  The  great  weight  of  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  indicated  that  these  services  were  effectively  reaching 
the  poor. 

The  committee’s  inquiries  have  shown  that  local  Community  Action 
agencies  have  matured  substantially  in  the  past  year,  and  are  earning 
new  stature  and  recognition  for  constructive  work  in  communities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Based  on  their  own  direct  experience,  an  impressive  array  of  local 
officials,  as  well  as  private  groups  and  individuals,  have  expressed 
their  view  that  Community  Action  and  the  agencies  which  administer 
it  locally  are  effective  instrumentalities  in  the  fight,  to  eradicate  pov¬ 
erty.  The  1, 000-plus  organizations  have  created  an  awareness  and  a 
concern  for  the  30  million  Americans  who  live  in  poverty,  and  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  do  something  about  their  plight.  They  are  helping  to  create 
opportunities  for  millions  of  the  disadvantaged  who  are  leaving  the 
ranks  of  tax  consumers  to  become  taxpayers. 

In  spite  of  this  record  of  success,  the  committee  recognizes  that 
there  have  been  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  community  action  program  has  been  administered  to  date. 

There  have  been  instances  of  administrative  laxity. 

Some  CAA’s  have  indulged  in  political  activities  of  questionable 
propriety. 

Insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the  special  problems  of  rural 
areas,  and  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  elderly. 

Most  importantly,  though,  in  initial  attempts  to  protect  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  the  poor  in  the  conduct  of  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  an  unwholesome  situation  has  arisen  in  many  communities 
where  responsible  public  officials  have  not  actively  participated  in  the 
decision-making  process  with  regard  to  community  action  programs  in 
their  communities.  The  committee  regrets  that  this  has  happened,  and 
the  most  important  amendments  to  title  II,  we  feel,  will  remedy  that 
situation. 

As  revised,  the  title  consists  of  a  new  statement  of  purpose  and 
four  parts.  Part  A  describes  community  action  programs  and  pre¬ 
scribes  the  structure  of  community  action  agencies.  Part  B  contains 
the  basic  authorization  for  financial  assistance  to  locally  designed 
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community  action  programs  and  related  special  programs,  such  as 
Headstart  and  Upward  Bound.  Part  C  deals  with  supplementary  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  technical  assistance  and  training.  Part  D  sets  forth 
requirements  of  general  applicability,  including  responsibility  with 
respect  to  rural  areas,  and  coordination.  The  principal  changes  from 
existing  law  are  as  follows : 

STRENGTHENING  THE  ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

A  major  respect  in  which  the  committee  bill  differs  from  existing  law 
is  in  its  provisions  specifying  the  role  of  public  officials  in  community 
action  programs.  Existing  law  contains  no  provision  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  local  public  officials.  The  nature  of  this  relationship  has 
varied  substantially  among  communities,  with  the  result  that  in  some 
instances  the  influence  of  public  officials  upon  this  important  local  ac¬ 
tivity  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  should  be.  While  it  is  crucial  to  preserve 
the  demonstrated  advantages  of  participation  by  the  poor  in  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs,  the  committee  believes  that  elected  local  govern¬ 
ments  must  have  more  responsibility  for  local  antipoverty  programs. 

There  are  many  sound  reasons  for  this,  most  of  them  programmatic. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  about  80  percent  of  the  community  action 
agencies  are  private  nonprofit  agencies,  the  committee  finds  that  there 
is  little  or  no  correlation  between  an  agency’s  legal  form  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  program.  Effective  and  ineffective  programs  can  be  found 
under  both  the  public  and  private  nonprofit  structures.  Secondly,  al¬ 
most  every  community  action  agency  which  is  doing  a,  good  job  of 
creating  new  opportunities  for  the  poor  has  the  approval  of,  and  a 
good  working  relationship  with,  the  governing  structure  in  its  com¬ 
munity. 

Unless  a  community’s  governing  structure  endorses  the  community 
action  agency,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  agency  will  be  able  to  realize 
its  vital  potential  for  planning  and  coordination.  This  will  happen 
only  if  the  community  action  agency  is  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  the 
community  which  it  serves  and  not  as  the  vehicle  for  implementing 
federally  established  objectives. 

Section  210  of  the  revised  title  therefore  requires  that  a  community 
action  agency  be  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has  been  designated 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  as  the  community  action  agency. 
Under  this  provision,  elected  local  governments  will  be  assured  the 
right  to  determine  what  agency  should  administer  the  anti-poverty 
program  in  the  community,  including  the  power  to  determine  whether 
the  program  should  be  administered  by  a  public  agency  or  by  a  private 
nonprofit  agency.  A  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  political  subdivisions  may,  if  it  so  desires,  itself  be  the 
grantee  for  the  community  action  program. 

An  exception  is  provided  where  the  State  or  local  government  is 
not  willing  to  designate  a  community  action  agency  or  in  cases  in  which 
the  designated  community  action  agency  fails  to  submit  a  plan  for  a 
community  action  program  which  meets  the  criteria  prescribed  in  the 
bill.  In  such  cases,  the  Director  may  fund  another  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  as  the  community  action  agency  but  the  governing 
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board  of  such  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  must  meet,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  211. 

Section  211  introduces  a  requirement  that  one-third  of  the  members 
of  community  action  boards  be  public  officials,  thereby  further 
strengthening  the  role  of  public  officials  in  community  action  programs. 
This  requirement  is  also  extended  to  subsidiary  boards  having  respon¬ 
sibility  for  policy  determinations  for  particular  geographic  areas  with¬ 
in  a  community.  Where  the  State  or  political  subdivision  chooses  itself 
to  become  the  community  action  agency  it  shall  administer  its  program 
through  a  community  action  board  with  the  required  representation  of 
public  officials,  private  groups,  and  the  poor. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  tribal  government  of  an  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion  will  be  treated  as  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  these  requirements.  This  provision  will  insure  that 
tribal  governments  have  the  power  to  designate  community  action 
agencies  for  the  reservations.  The  requirement  that  one-third  of  each 
community  action  board  be  public  officials  will  be  satisfied  in  these 
cases  by  membership  of  officials  of  the  tribe. 

To  allow  time  for  orderly  adjustment  to  these  changed  requirements 
goveniing  the  designation  and  structure  of  community  action  agencies, 
section  301  of  the  bill  provides  that  they  will  become  effective  on 
June  30,  1968,  but  that  refunding  of  programs  after  that  date  cannot 
be  made  without  agreement  to  transfer  funds,  records,  etc.,  to  a  suc¬ 
cessor  agency  designated  pursuant  to  the  new  provisions  in  section  210 
and  section  211.  - 

The  dominant  position  of  the  community  action  agency  which  has 
been  chosen  by  the  elected  local  public  officials  is  protected  by  another 
committee  change  which  limits  the  power  of  the  Director  to  fund  other 
agencies.  Under  section  221  (b)  of  the  revised  title,  an  agency  may  be 
funded  to  run  a  limited-purpose  program  in  a  community  only  if  there 
is  no  community  action  agency  serving  the  community  or  if  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  agrees  to  such  independent  funding.  It  is  antic¬ 
ipated,  however,  that  grants  for  Follow  Through  programs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  directly  to  local  boards  of  education  and  that  grants 
for  Upward  Bound  programs  will  be  made  directly  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

PREVENTING  ABUSES 

Another  major  respect  in  which  the  committee  bill  is  expected  to 
strengthen  community  action  is  by  preventing  certain  kinds  of  abuses 
which  have  been  found  in  a  few  community  action  agencies. 

Under  section  213,  each  community  action  agency  will  be  required  to 
establish  rules  to  assure  that  all  programs  are  conducted  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal 
or  family  favoritism.  These  will  include  rules  to  assure  full  staff  ac¬ 
countability,  to  establish  specific  standards  for  salaries,  salary  in¬ 
creases,  travel  and  per  diem  allowances,  to  assure  that  employees  are 
hired,  retained,  and  advanced  on  a  merit  basis,  and  to  guard  against 
personal  or  financial  conflicts  of  interest.  Further,  community  action 
agencies  will  be  required  to  establish  appropriate  limitations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  employee  participation  in  picketing,  protests,  and  other  “direct 
action.” 
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The  committee  has  also  added,  in  section  246,  additional  restrictions 
on  political  involvement  of  community  action  agencies  and  other  OEO 
grantees.  The  new  provision  will  require  the  Director  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  or  impose  requirements  which  bar  the  use  of  poverty  program 
funds  to  support  candidates  in  nonpartisan  elections  as  well  as  in 
partisan  elections.  Moreover,  the  committee’s  provision  will  bar  the 
use  of  the  program  to  provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  polls  or  with  similar  assistance  in  connection  with  any 
election  or  registration  activity.  The  committee  does  not  intend  that 
this  provision  should  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  community  action 
agencies  from  using  elections  as  the  basis  for  choosing  members  of 
community  action  boards  or  neighborhood  councils.  The  intention  of 
the  provision  is  to  restrict  the  use  of  OEO  funds  with  respect  to  elec¬ 
tions  which  are  external  to  the  poverty  program.  With  respect  to 
elections  of  members  of  community  action  boards,  it  is  recognized  that 
some  funds  may  be  used  to  establish  electoral  machinery  and  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  participation  of  the  poor.  The  committee  recommends,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Director  issue  regulations  which  would  prevent  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  from  using  Federal  funds  in  a  manner  designed  { 
to  benefit  particular  candidates  for  election  to  community  action 
boards  or  neighborhood  councils.  , 

The  committee  has  also  been  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which 
non-Federal  contributions  required  under  title  II  have  been  “in-kind.” 
The  committee  believes  that  local  involvement  in  programs  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  requirement  of  increased  non-Federal  financial  par¬ 
ticipation.  Section  223(c)  of  the  revised  title  therefore  provides  that  at 
least  half  of  the  required  non-Federal  share  must  be  in  cash. 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  PROGRAMS 

Section  222  of  the  committee’s  revision  explicitly  authorizes  the 
continuation  of  project  Headstart,  the  neighborhood  legal  services 
program,  the  Comprehensive  Health  Services  program  and  Upward 
Bound.  Almost  without  exception,  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  foregoing  programs.  No 
serious  objection  was  raised  concerning  their  administration  and  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

The  Legal  Services  program  is  governed  by  national  guidelines 
which  were  developed  by  OFO,  with  the  assistance  of  lawyers  on  the  ' 
National  Advisory  Committee  and  the  legal  profession  generally,  to 
meet  the  unique  professional  problems  involved  in  rendering  these 
services.  These  problems  include :  legal  ethics,  including  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  proper  lawyer-client  relationships,  confidentiality  of  communi¬ 
cations  between  lawyer  and  client,  the  exercise  of  independent  judg¬ 
ments  by  lawyers,  complete  fidelity  to  the  client’s  cause,  rendering  of 
a  full  range  of  adequate  legal  services,  insistence  upon  the  use  of 
properly  qualified  lawyers  and  legal  personnel  and  observance  of  all 
standards  of  the  legal  profession  governing  such  services.  Within 
OEO,  primary  responsibility  for  the  direction  and  administration  of 
the  Legal  Services  program  has  been  lodged  in  the  Legal  Services 
Director  and  the  lawyers  on  his  professional  staff.  This  has  included 
primary  authority  respecting  the  initiation,  supervision,  evaluation, 
funding  and  refunding  of  individual  local  projects.  The  approval  of 
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the  Legal  Services  Director  has  been  required  before  any  such  individ¬ 
ual  project  is  funded  or  refunded.  These  aspects  of  the  overall  program 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  its  success,  for  its  close  adherence  to 
professional  guidelines  and  standards  and  for  the  unprecedented 
vigor  with  which  it  has  been  supported  by  the  legal  profession.  The 
committee  expects  the  continuance  of  these  features  of  the  program’s 
administration. 

The  committee  observes  that  local  private  attorneys  have  contributed 
a  substantial  amount  of  voluntary  time  to  local  OEO-funded  legal 
services  programs  during  the  past  2  years.  This  contributed  time  on  the 
part  of  local  attorneys  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  conspicuous  success 
of  the  program  and  should  be  encouraged.  OEO  has  placed  a  value  of 
$12  an  hour  on  such  voluntary  contributions  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
puting  the  local  share  requirements  these  programs  must  meet.  The 
committee  is  convinced  from  the  testimony  of  representatives  of  the 
organized  bar  and  others  that  this  evaluation  is  significantly  below  the 
prevailing  rates  for  attorneys’  services  in  virtually  every  area  of  the 
country. 

The  committee,  therefore,  strongly  recommends  that  the  OEO  re¬ 
consider  its  evaluation  of  donated-attomey  time  and  adopt  a  rate  more 
in  line  with  a  national  average  hourly  rate  for  private  attorneys’ 
services. 

To  the  aforementioned  existing  programs  the  committee  has  added 
four  new  programs  which  it  believes  are  worthy  of  special  emphasis : 

First,  the  committee  bill  provides  for  a  program  to  be  known  as 
senior  opportunities  and  services  designed  to  identify  and  meet  the 
needs  of  poor  persons  above  the  age  of  55.  This  reflects  the  committee's 
belief  that  a  greater  and  more  systematic  emphasis  on  the  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  is  required. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  provides  for  a  program  to  be  known  as 
“Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services’*.  This  addition  provides  au¬ 
thority  for  the  Director  to  arrange  with  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  insure  the  availability 
of  food  and  medical  services,  where  needed,  to  overcome  conditions  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition.  We  urge  these  agencies  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Director  in  dealing  with  such  conditions  wherever  they  may 
exist.  Alternatively,  the  Director,  by  other  means,  may  provide  for 
emergency  assistance  under  this  special  program  authority,  or  he  may, 
if  appropriate,  resort  to  the  authority  for  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  or  limited  purpose  projects  or  programs  under  section 
221  of  this  bill. 

Third,  the  committee  has  provided  for  a  special  program  to  provide 
day  care  for  children,  with  preference  given  to  children  whose  par¬ 
ents  desire  to  participate  in  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  and  other  children  whose  parents  have  especially  critical  need 
for  day  care  service.  It  is  anticipated  that  such  a  program  will  enable 
many  welfare  mothers  to  train  for  and  accept  gainful  employment 
by  relieving  them  of  the  necessity  of  staying  home  to  care  for  their 
children.  The  day  care  programs  are  to  include  health,  education,  so¬ 
cial,  and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be  needed. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  added  family  planning  to  the  roster  of 
special  programs.  Although  OEO  has  supported  local  family  planning 
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programs  in  the  past,  the  committee  believes  that  additional  emphasis 
on  this  aspect  of  the  poverty  program  is  desirable. 

INCREASING  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

From  the  inception  of  the  antipoverty  program,  OEO  has  given 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  giving  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  communities  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  community  action  programs.  These  agencies  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  success  of  community  action  in  their  States.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  also  received  grants  for  other  purposes,  particularly 
for  programs  to  assist  migrants  under  title  III  of  the  act. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  role  of  these  technical  assistance 
agencies  can  profitably  be  expanded.  Section  231  of  the  committee  revi¬ 
sion  therefore  provides  that  they  may  be  funded  not  only  to  give  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  communities,  but  also  to  assist  in  coordinating  State 
antipoverty  activities,  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  developing 
procedures  and  programs  to  promote  the  participation  of  State  agen¬ 
cies,  and  to  advise  the  Director  and  other  Federal  officials  about  Fed¬ 
eral  requirements  that  impede  State-level  coordination  of  antipoverty 
programs. 

The  role  of  the  State  agencies  designated  to  perform  these  functions 
would  be  further  strengthened  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  231,  which 
requires  the  Director  to  give  preference,  in  any  grants  or  contracts 
with  State  agencies,  to  programs  which  are  administered  or  coordinated 
by  the  technical  assistance  agencies  or  which  have  been  developed  with 
their  assistance. 

State  government  participation  will  also  be  fostered  by  section 
242(c),  which  is  designed  to  encourage  joint  Federal-State  funding  of 
certain  kinds  of  projects.  For  example,  a  migratory  labor  program  or 
a  model  component  in  the  field  of  migratory  labor  might  involve  the  use 
of  both  Federal  funds  and  State  funds.  This  section  would  permit  the 
Director,  in  such  a  case,  to  designate  the  State  agency  as  an  agent  of 
the  United  States  to  administer  the  Federal  portion  of  the  assistance  to 
local  agencies  for  the  kind  of  project  in  question.  It  would  thus  encour¬ 
age  a  coordinated  use  of  Federal  and  State  funds,  resulting  in  a  single 
grant  or  contract  with  the  local  administering  agency. 

RURAL  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  is  not  satisfied  that  OEO  has  made  sufficient  progress 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor.  Although  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  poor  live  in  small  towns,  on  farms,  and  in  non¬ 
farm  rural  areas,  only  32  percent  of  the  community  action  program 
funds  were  granted  to  these  areas  in  fiscal  1967.  The  committee  recog¬ 
nizes  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  discrepancy  has  been  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  organizing  community  action  agencies  in  rural 
areas.  Problems  of  transportation,  the  lack  of  any  significant  number 
of  social  service  agencies,  and  trained  manpower  shortages  have  made 
this  task  particularly  arduous. 

However,  the  committee  still  feels  that  not  enough  thought  and 
money  have  been  invested  in  projects  for  the  rural  poor.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  rural  program  should  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 
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To  this  end,  section  240  of  the  bill  requires  the  Director  to  appoint  an 
Assistant  Director  for  Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas  as  well  as 
an  Assistant  Director  for  Urban  Areas.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  will  strengthen  the  influence  within  OEO  of  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  expansion  of  OEO’s  rural  effort 
would  benefit  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Persons  who  have  migrated 
from  rural  areas  constitute  a  major  source  of  the  overwhelming  social 
and  economic  problems  of  urban  poverty.  The  committee  wishes  to 
discourage  any  policy  which  relies  on  or  might  tend  to  reinforce  the 
migratory  flow  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  and  has  made  this  clear  in 
section  201  of  this  bill. 

TITLE  III— RURAL  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  adopted  several  amendments  to  part  A  of  title  III  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  program  provides  for  loans  to 
rural  residents  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or  expansion  of  agricultural 
or  nonagricultural  enterprises  that  will  enable  them  to  increase  their 
income.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  a  delegation 
from  the  Director.  Two  changes  have  been  made.  One  extends  eligi¬ 
bility  to  the  elderly.  The  other  change,  essentially  a  technical  amend¬ 
ment,  relates  to  the  manner  of  calculating  the  present  $3,500  limit  on 
the  amount  of  loan  funds  which  can  be  outstanding  to  any  one  borrower 
at  any  time.  Administrative  complication  and  uncertainties  have  re¬ 
sulted  because,  under  the  present  law,  continuing  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  amount  of  accrued  interest  in  determining  whether  the 
limit  has  at  any  time  been  exceeded.  The  amendment  would  allow  the 
limit  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  loan  principal,  excluding 
interest. 

The  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  decided  to  make  no 
changes  in  the  provisions  governing  title  III-B,  which  includes  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural  workers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  committee  believes  that  the  present  law  in  fact  provides  con¬ 
siderable  flexibility  for  this  program.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
is  of  the  view  that  the  program  should  remain  essentially  supplemen¬ 
tary  and  ought  not  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  become  largely  duplicatory 
of  other  programs,  including  community  action.  The  committee’s  ac¬ 
tion  of  course  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  an  approval  of  all 
features  of  this  program  that  would  preclude  administrative  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  operation.  Projects  in  some  cases,  at  least,  could  be  more 
sharply  focused,  and  continuing  efforts  should  be  made  to  assure  that 
all  project  sponsors  have,  and  maintain,  the  capacity  to  utilize  the 
funds  made  available  to  them  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

TITLE  IV— EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

Title  IV  of  the  1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act  consists  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  assist  in  the  establishment,  preservation,  and  streng¬ 
thening  of  small  business  concerns  and  improve  the  managerial  skills 
employed  in  such  enterprises.  That  program  had  two  parts:  Economic 
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opportunity  loans,  which  were  handled  by  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  small  business  development  centers,  which  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 

The  small  business  development  centers  (SBDC’s)  were  organized 
on  the  local  level  by  community  action  agencies.  Generally  located  in 
the  poverty  areas,  the  functions  of  the  SBDC’s  included  identifying 
applicants  for  training  and/or  loans;  recommending  specific  loans 
for  SBA  approval ;  and  organizing  and  providing  management  coun¬ 
seling  and  training  to  loan  recipients  and  others.  The  SBA.  made  final 
determination  on  award  of  loans,  and  it  reviewed  loans  to  insure  com¬ 
pliance  with  statutory  and  loan  provisions. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOANS 

From  January  1965  to  November  1966,  economic  opportunity 
loans  were  made  through  the  SBDC’s.  During  that  period  2,678  loans 
were  made  at  a  total  cost  of  $26  million.  In  December  1966  SBA  as¬ 
sumed  full  control  of  the  program  and  shifted  to  a  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  serve  other  cities,  suburbs,  and  small  communities. 
From  that  date  through  June  1967,  2,222  loans  were  made,  totaling  $25 
million. 

The  committee’s  bill  makes  it  clear  that  a  major  focus  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  loan  program  should  be  on  small  business  concerns 
(1)  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  proportions  of  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individ¬ 
uals.  The  change  is  reinforced  by  requiring  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  amounts  of  the  loans  shall  be  made  in  such  areas  or  to  such  busi¬ 
nesses.  A  different  definition  of  low-income  is  permitted  for  this  title 
than  for  other  titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  so  that  small 
businessmen  in  poverty  areas  who  would  not  technically  qualify  as  low 
income  but  who  need  aid  to  save  or  develop  a  business  may  be  helped. 
To  assure  that  the  loans  will  be  well  used,  the  committee  bill  requires 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  development  of  management 
training  and  counseling  programs  in  which  borrowers  may  be  required 
to  participate.  In  order  to  facilitate  an  equitable  distribution  between 
rural  and  urban  areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and  $25,000  made  under 
this  program,  the  committee  has  directed  the  use  of  agencies  and  agree¬ 
ments  and  delegations  developed  under  title  III  of  the  act  to  the  extent 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

The  committee  has  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  respon¬ 
sibility  for  providing  technical  assistance  and  management  training, 
it  being  expected  that  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  an 
agency  with  considerable  experience  in  this  field,  will  be  assigned  oper¬ 
ating  responsibility.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  extend 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  organizations  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  under  this  program  to  existing  small  businesses  or  to 
persons  establishing  small  businesses  who  qualify  under  this  title.  Plan¬ 
ning  and  research,  identification,  and  development  of  new  business 
opportunities,  stimulation  of  new  private  capital  resources,  furnish¬ 
ing  of  centralized  services,  establishment  and  strengthening  of  busi- 
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ness  service  agencies,  encouraging  placement  of  subcontracts  by  major 
businesses  with  small  concerns  located  in  poverty  areas  or  owned  by 
low-income  individuals,  and  furnshing  business  counseling,  manage¬ 
ment  training,  legal,  and  related  services  are  among  the  activities  for 
which  assistance  may  be  extended.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  management  training  and  counseling  programs 
of  sufficient  content  to  adequately  prepare  participants  for  the  rigors 
of  business  competition;  in  the  past,  management  training  courses 
have  been  too  brief  and  have  been  limited  to  rudimentary  accounting 
and  business  skills  which  do  not  prepare  an  individual  to  compete  on 
his  own.  The  committee  hopes  that  major  new  initiatives  will  be  taken 
in  this  area.  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  given  in  this  regard  to  enlisting 
the  talents  and  personnel  of  existing  businesses,  including  efforts  to 
develop  management  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses  in 
an  on-the-job  format. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  in  no  way  required  to  continue  the 
existing  SBDC’s,  although  the  committee  expects  that  he  may  wish 
to  continue  funding  such  of  those  centers  he  finds  to  be  effective. 

Preference  should  be  given  to  projects  which  promote  ownership  by 
residents  of  poverty  areas  and  projects  planned  and  carried  out  with 
participation  of  local  businessmen.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
required  to  work  with  other  Federal  agencies  so  that  Federal  con¬ 
tracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  purposes  of  this  program. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

The  bill  makes  several  changes  in  the  administration  provisions  of 
title  VI,  many  of  which  are  essentially  technical  or  conforming. 
One  substantive  amendment  would  authorize  an  additional  assistant 
director  of  the  OEO  who  would  be  charged  specifically  with  working 
to  improve  the  range  and  effectiveness  of  programs  in  rural  areas. 

Another  amendment  to  this  part  of  title  VI  relates  to  the  provision 
authorizing  the  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  governing  certain  political 
activities  not  covered  under  the  “Hatch  Act”  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  amendment  would  make  such  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  mandatory.  It  would  also  make  it  clear  that  conduct  to  be  covered 
includes  “nonpartisan”  as  well  as  “partisan”  activities,  thus  reaching 
situations  where  local  governmental  structure  may  be  determined  in 
campaigns  conducted  under  “nonpartisan”  labels,  as  well  as  campaigns 
relating  to  school  board  or  other  special  board  or  agency  elections 
where  partisan  labels  may  not  be  involved.  However,  while  the  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  identification  with  election  campaigns  is  to  be 
avoided,  without  regard  to  labels,  it  appreciates  the  importance  of 
encouraging  the  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  the  political  processes  avail¬ 
able  to  them  along  with  other  citizens.  Accordingly,  the  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Director  to  issue  appropriate  regulations  to  as¬ 
sure  that  persons  seeking  benefits  under  the  act  make  reasonable  ef¬ 
forts  to  become  registered  voters  in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
laws. 

The  committee  has  also  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the  definitions 
of  poverty  generally  applied  may  include  some  groups  of  persons  who 
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are  voluntarily  poor  in  that  they  deliberately  reject  responsibility  for 
self-support,  even  though  they  may  be  fully  capable  of  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  opportunities  open  to  them.  Accordingly,  the  bill  provides 
that  a  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the  poverty  criteria  if  his  lack 
of  income  stems,  not  from  the  handicaps  normally  associated  with 
poverty,  but  simply  from  refusal,  without  good  cause,  to  accept  em¬ 
ployment  commensurate  with  his  health,  education,  age,  and  ability. 

The  committee  has  made  no  changes  in  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  act  relating  to  overall  coordination  of  antipoverty  programs.  This 
does  not  mean  that  improvements  in  this  phase  of  the  poverty  effort 
may  not  be  needed.  However,  the  coordination  provisions  now  in  the 
law  were  broadly  drawn,  and  the  committee  believes  that  they  provide 
an  adequate  base  for  necessary  improvements,  provided  that  adequate 
time  and  continuing  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  by  those  having 
the  administrative  responsibility.  To  be  noted  in  this  latter  connection 
is  an  amendment  to  the  administration  provisions  of  title  VI  that 
would  authorize  an  additional  statutory  assistant  director  who  would 
work  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 

TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

The  committee  considered  a  number  of  proposed  amendments  to 
title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  deals  with  the  effect 
upon  public  assistance  payments  of  the  receipt  of  benefits  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  committee  is  not  persuaded  that  the 
benefits  to  be  achieved  by  any  of  these  proposed  revisions  of  title  VII 
would  justify  the  confusion  and  administrative  burden  that  would 
ensue  from  change  in  the  requirements.  The  committee’s  bill,  there¬ 
fore,  leaves  the  existing  title  VII  intact,  except  that  it  extends  the 
time  within  which  State  plans  under  the  Social  Security  Act  must 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  title. 

TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

The  committee  is  favorably  impressed  with  the  accomplishments 
of  the  VISTA  program.  Since  its  inception,  7,219  persons  have  served 
as  volunteers,  and  through  their  efforts  help  and  hope  for  the  future  | 
have  been  brought  to  hundreds  of  depressed  communities  and  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  Nation’s  least  privileged  citizens. 

The  VISTA  program  both  complements  and  supplements  other 
major  antipoverty  efforts.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  87  percent 
of  VISTA  volunteers  have  been  directly  involved  in  OEO-related  proj¬ 
ects:  3  percent  have  been  assigned  to  Job  Corps  centers,  35  percent  to 
community  action  agencies,  and  49  percent  to  other  agencies  which 
are  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

While  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  VISTA  program  is 
making  a  signal  contribution  to  the  antipoverty  effort,  it  nevertheless 
believes  that  its  effectiveness  will  be  improved  by  the  amendments  it 
proposes  in  section  107  of  the  bill. 

The  most  significant  innovation  effected  by  the  committee’s  bill  is 
embodied  in  its  provisions  granting  authority  for  the  assignment  of 
volunteers  to  their  own  or  nearby  communities. 
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The  bill  also  provides  for  special  community  service  programs  which 
will  utilize  volunteers  working  part  time,  or  for  periods  of  less  than  2 
months’  duration,  in  or  near  their  home  communities,  in  activities  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  elimination  of  poverty.  They  will  be  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  persons  to  participate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act ;  in  programs  to  encour¬ 
age  persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional,  or  technical  skills  to 
contribute  these  skills  to  the  betterment  of  neighborhoods  or  areas  hav¬ 
ing  especially  large  concentration  of  poor;  and  in  programs  which 
assist  existing  national  and  local  agencies  and  organizations  to  obtain 
services  of  volunteers  more  readily.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  provide  specialized  training  for  volunteers  participating  in  such 
programs. 

In  this  country  there  are  many  people  who,  while  unable  to  volunteer 
full-time,  or  for  long  terms,  are  willing  to  contribute  their  skills  and 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  provide  meaningful  service.  In  part,  the  pro¬ 
vision  stems  from  the  experience  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  field. 
They  have  empirically  discovered  the  great  desire  to  serve  which  exists 
among  all  classes  of  society,  and  have  utilized  these  resources  in  their 
own  local  programs.  For  example,  two  VISTA  volunteers  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  organized  a  group  of  approximately  200  college  students  to 
tutor  disadvantaged  children.  Similarly,  volunteers  working  with  the 
VESPRA  program  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  Puerto  Rico),  funded 
under  section  805  of  the  present  law,  have  encouraged  qualified  per¬ 
sons  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  to  become  part-time  volunteers  in  their 
home  communities  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  much  broader  efforts  to  increase 
volunteer  participation  are  necessary  and  possible.  The  new  programs 
authorized  by  the  bill  will  encourage  a  broader  and  better  planned  use 
of  existing  volunteer  resources  in  the  overall  effort  to  eliminate  poverty. 

There  are,  for  example,  many  business  and  professional  men  who 
have  a  little  time  and  talents  which  are  greatly  needed ;  there  are  retired 
persons  seeking  creative  outlets  for  their  energies;  there  are  people 
who,  given  the  opportunity,  would  be  prepared  to  give  vacation  time  to 
some  of  the  great  variety  of  summer  programs  now  being  planned  for 
low-income  children  and  youth.  Existing  mechanisms  for  matching 
these  people  with  the  agencies,  groups,  and  organizations  who  need 
their  services  are  commonly  nonexistent,  deficient,  or  imperfect  at  best. 
This  is  particularly  apt  to  be  true  of  the  many  smaller  agencies  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  deal  with  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  or  which  operate  in 
the  very  heart  of  our  slum  areas.  Moreover,  there  is  often  a  need  for  giv¬ 
ing  volunteers  short-term  training  which  these  agencies,  acting  individ¬ 
ually,  are  unprepared  to  provide.  Finally,  there  are  frequently  orga¬ 
nizations  which  could  make  greater  use  of  volunteer  assistance — or  use 
it  more  effectively — given  some  technical  assistance  which  is  not  now 
available,  or  given  the  help  of  one  or  more  qualified  individuals,  in¬ 
cluding  former  VISTA  volunteers,  who  have  the  experience  needed 
to  organize  and  oversee  projects. 

These  provisions  in  the  bill  are  designed  to  assist  in  overcoming 
these  problems.  It  is  expected  that  in  many  cases  the  projects  author¬ 
ized  would  operate  in  direct  support  of  other  programs  under  the  act, 
such  as  Headstart,  and  that  they  could  serve  in  this  respect  to  help 
meet  some  of  the  needs  which  these  programs  have  for  technical  and 
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professional  skills.  A  particular  effort,  would  be  made,  where  Com¬ 
munity  Action  agencies  exist,  to  encourage  those  agencies  to  develop 
their  own  capacities  for  more  effectively  organizing  volunteer  efforts 
and  to  incorporate  projects  for  this  purpose  into  those  regular 
programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  volunteers  in  community  service  programs 
would  not  receive  any  stipend,  nor,  except  in  unusual  or  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  their  project,  could  they  receive  any  other  sup¬ 
port  or  allowances.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  value  of  the  services 
of  volunteers  under  this  provision,  if  otherwise  allowable  as  a  non- 
Federal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act,  may  be  accepted  toward 
provision  of  the  non-Federal  share. 

Another  significant  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee  is  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  greater  involvement  of  the  elderly  in  VISTA 
programs  and  activities.  An  important  need  of  older  persons  in  this 
country  is  the  opportunity  to  provide  services  which  allow  them  to 
utilize  their  energies,  skills,  and  experience  in  ways  meaningful  to 
them.  The  committee  is  not  unaware  that  a  number  of  older  Americans 
are  already  serving  in  VISTA,  often  in  teaching  assignments  in  Job 
Corps  centers.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  much 
more  should  be  done  toward  involving  the  elderly  in  VISTA’s  en¬ 
deavors.  Accordingly,  the  committee’s  bill  includes  provisions  requir¬ 
ing  the  Director  to  take  necessary  steps,  including  the  development 
of  special  projects  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  feasible 
participation  of  such  persons  in  VISTA  programs  and  activities. 

The  committee’s  bill  continues  substantially  unchanged  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  full-time 
VISTA  programs.  However,  there,  are  certain  matters  concerning 
these  and  other  VISTA  programs  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  pro¬ 
posal  and  which  are  worthy  of  comment.  These  provisions  are  as 
follows : 

The  bill  incorporates  in  the  act  for  the  first  time  provisions  which 
prescribe  the  commitment  to  be  required  of  full-time  volunteers.  It 
provides  that  these  persons  must  obligate  themselves  to  serve  full  time 
in  combating  poverty,  living  among  and  at  the  economic  level  of  the 
people  served.  It  also  provides  that,  except  when  on  authorized  leave, 
they  must  remain  on  call  for  service  at  all  times  without  regard  to 
regular  working  hours.  These  provisions  establish  as  part  of  the  law 
longstanding  VISTA  policy  that  volunteers  be,  and  remain  during 
their  VISTA  service,  totally  immersed  in  the  community  they  serve 
and  its  problems.  The  committee’s  bill  reflects  its  endorsement  of  this 
policy,  it  being  the  committee’s  view  that  only  such  total  immersion 
can  give  the  volunteers  the  necessary  resources  to  understand  and, 
therefore,  be  better  equipped  to  combat  the  problems  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  they  serve. 

The  committee’s  bill  provides  that  in  addition  to  regular  1-year 
periods  of  full-time  VISTA  service,  the  Director  may  conduct,  as 
part  of  the  regular  VISTA  program,  programs  of  short-term  full¬ 
time  volunteer  service  heretofore  conducted  under  section  805  of  the 
existing  act.  These  programs  allow  persons  to  serve  as  VISTA  asso¬ 
ciates  in  special  programs  for  periods  of  not  less  than  2  months.  Such 
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programs  have  been  proven  effective  and  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
regular  ongoing  VISTA  programs.  During  the  summer  of  1967,  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500  VISTA  associates  in  these  programs  served  in  20 
rural  and  urban  poverty  communities  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  found  that  for  many  problems  of  poverty,  great  impact  can  be 
had  from  short-term  maximum  effort  VISTA  associate  programs.  The 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  VISTA  associates  serving  in  associate  pro¬ 
grams  have  earned  the  right  to  be  considered  part  of  the  full-time 
VISTA  program. 

When  the  original  VISTA  legislation  was  introduced  in  1964,  this 
committee  indicated  that  it  believed  that  the  VISTA  program  would 
“encourage  more  young  men  and  women  to  pursue  the  helping  profes¬ 
sions  as  a  career”  (88th  Cong.,  second  sess.,  H.R.  1458,  p.  35).  The 
committee  continues  to  regard  this  as  a  desirable  goal,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  its  development  has  authorized  educational  and  vocational 
counseling  for  volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  them  to  utilize  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  obtained  in 
VISTA  service  in  an  ongoing  manner  as  members  of  the  helping 
professions. 

Finally,  the  committee’s  bill  requires  the  Director  to  take  necessary 
steps  to  coordinate  all  volunteer  programs  authorized  under  title  VIII 
with  community  action  programs  and  other  related  Federal,  State, 
local,  or  National  programs.  The  Director  is  required  to  consult  with 
other  Federal,  State,  local,  or  National  agencies  responsible  for  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  act  in  order  to  encourage  greater 
utilization  of  volunteer  service  in  programs  of  service  to  the  poor.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  require  that  regular  full-  and  part- 
time  programs  be  coordinated  with  each  other  and  with  ongoing  and 
existing  volunteer  programs.  Additionally,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  encourage  former  full-time  volunteers  to  continue  to  participate 
after  their  service  in  part-time  programs  and  part-time  volunteers 
to  make  further  commitments  in  full-time  volunteer  programs. 

TITLE  II  OF  THE  BILL— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Title  II  of  the  committee’s  bill  provides  Federal  criminal  penalties 
for  certain  kinds  of  misconduct  in  the  administration  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  programs.  It  covers  theft  and  willful  misapplication 
of  funds  or  property  by  employees  of  agencies  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  the  act,  and  also  the  use  of  duress  to  secure  kickbacks 
from  persons  employed  in  connection  with  assisted  programs. 

There  have  been  only  a  handful  of  cases  of  this  kind  of  misconduct 
in  the  3  years  of  the  poverty  program,  but  these  cases  have  revealed 
a  gap  in  the  Federal  criminal  law.  Although  the  Federal  Government 
plainly  has  an  interest  in  assuring  that  assistance  funds  are  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  granted,  the  only  basis  for  Federal 
prosecution  for  misuse  of  funds  rests  on  a  statute  (18  U.S.C.  1001) 
prohibiting  false  statements  in  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  It  appears  to  the  committee  that  the  willful  misuse 
of  assistance  funds,  whether  or  not  a  false  statement  is  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  misuse,  should  provide  a  basis  for  Federal  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  have  to  rely  on  State 
prosecution  to  protect  its  interest  in  these  cases. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 


Section  1.  Short  Title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

Section  2.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 


This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  the  table  below  for  carrying  out  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro¬ 
grams  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  during  the  fiscal  year  1968: 


Title  I _ 

Title  II— 
Title  Ill- 
Title  V— 
Title  VI- 
Title  VIII 


$874,  000,  000 
1,  022,  000,  000 
47,  000,  000 
70,  000,  000 
16,  000,  000 
31,  000,  000 


Total  _  2,  060, 000,  000 

It  also  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  so  long  as  the  appropriation 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


Section  101 — Job  Corps  Amendments 

Section  101  of  the  bill  entirely  rewrites  part  of  title  I,  Job  Corps. 
As  rewritten  it  will  contain  the  following  provisions : 

Section  101.  Statement  of  purpose. — Restates  the  purpose  of  the 
Job  Corps  to  provide  that  the  program  is  to  assist  low-income,  dis¬ 
advantaged  youth  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  operated  in  a  group  setting  to  enable  them  to  become  more 
responsible,  employable,  and  productive  citizens.  Where  feasible,  Job 
Corps  programs  are  to  be  conducted  in  a  way  that  contributes  to  the 
development  of  National,  State,  and  community  resources  and  to  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with  the 
disadvantaged . 

Section  102.  Establishment  of  the  Job  Corps. — Establishes  the  Job 
Corps  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Section  103.  Individuals  eligible  for  the  Job  Corps. — This  section 
specifies  eligibility  requirements  for  Job  Corps  enrollees.  They  must  be 
permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  14 
(previously  16)  and  21  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  must  be  low-income 
individuals,  or  members  of  low-income  families  requiring  additional 
education,  training,  or  related  assistance  in  order  to  secure  and  hold 
employment,  participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify 
for  other  training  programs,  or  satisfy  military  requirements.  An 
enrollee  must  be  currently  living  in  an  environment  characterized  by 
cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  liomelife,  or  other  disorienting  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  to  substantially  impair  his  prospects  for  successful  par- 
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ticipation  in  any  other  training  or  education  program.  Enrollees  must 
also  have  the  capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  program  and  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral  problems  so 
serious  that  applicants  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the 
standards  of  conduct  or  pattern  of  work  and  training  involved  in  the 
Job  Corps.  Enrollees  must  agree  to  comply  with  these  and  additional 
rules  and  regulations  the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps  may  prescribe. 

Section  104 •  Screening  and  selection  of  applicants — general  provi¬ 
sions. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  the  Director  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  screening  and’ selection  of  applicants 
for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  screening 
and  selection  are  to  be  carried  on  through  arrangements  with  au¬ 
thorities  such  as  community  action  agencies,  public  employment  of¬ 
fices,  professional  groups,  and  labor  organizations.  Rules  prescribed 
for  screening  and  selection  shall  encourage  recruitment  through  agen¬ 
cies  having  long-term  contact  with  youth  and  include  provisions  for 
consultation  with  individuals  and  organizations  such  as  courts,  proba¬ 
tion  and  parole  officers,  law  enforcement  authorities,  schools,  and 
welfare  and  medical  agencies.  The  section  further  requires  that  screen¬ 
ing  procedures  include  an  interview  with  each  applicant  and  a  careful 
and  systematic  inquiry  concerning  each  applicant’s  background. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  payment  to  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  referral  of  names  of  candidates  for 
the  J ob  Corps. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  Job  Corps  enrollment  include  an  ap¬ 
propriate  number  of  youths  Who  reside  in  rural  areas,  taking  into 
account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and 
the  need  for  residential  facilities  for  such  youth  in  order  to  meet 
problems  of  wide  geographic  dispersion. 

Section  105.  Screening  and  selection — special  limitations. — Subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  prohibits  the  selection  of  an  applicant  for  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  Job  Corps  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
he  can  participate  successfully  in  group  activities,  is  not  likely  to  en¬ 
gage  in  activities  that,  would  prevent  others  from  benefiting  from  the 
program  or  disrupt  discipline  or  the  center’s  relationships  with  sur¬ 
rounding  communities,  and  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
rules  and  the  consequences  of  their  violation.  Also  requires  that  where 
a  potential  enrollee  has  had  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior 
against  persons  or  property,  the  Director  shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a 
professionally  qualified  person  who  knows  the  individual  situation, 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  potential  enrollee  shall 
not  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  Job 
Corps  will  help  the  potential  enrollee  to  overcome  his  problem. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  enrollment  of  applicants  on  probation 
or  parole  where  the  applicant’s  release  from  the  supervision  of  proba¬ 
tion  or  parole  officials  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
to  the  Director  and  will  not  violate  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

Section  106.  Enrollment,  and  assignment. — Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  limits  the  Job  Corps  enrollment  to  2  years  except  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  J  ob  Corps  enrollment  shall  not  relieve 
any  individual  of  his  military  obligations. 
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Subsection  (c)  provides  that  each  enrollee  (other  than  enrollees 
from  Cuba  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific)  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  an  enrollee  be  assigned  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  center  closest  to  his  home.  The  Director  on  an  individual  basis, 
when  overriding  considerations  justify  such  action,  may  waive  this 
provision  in  order  to  insure  an  equitable  distribution  of  enrollees,  pre¬ 
vent  delay  in  assignment,  meet  educational  or  other  needs  of  enrollees, 
or  where  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of 
the  program. 

Section  107.  Job  Corps:  centers. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  de¬ 
scribes  the  different  kinds  of  Job  Corps  which  may  be  residential 
and/or  nonresidential.  These  include  Civilian  Conservation  Centers, 
to  be  located  primarily  in  rural  areas  and  provides,  in  addition  to  other 
training  and  assistance,  programs  focused  on  the  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  development  of  community  projects  and  men’s  and 
women’s  training  centers  to  be  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  and  pro¬ 
vide  programs  which  include  training  for  youth  who  can  be  expected 
to  engage  successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of  skilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  employment. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  men’s  and  women’s  training  centers, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  offer  education  and  vocational  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  supportive  services  on  a  nonresidential  basis  to  enrollees 
in  programs  described  in  part  B  of  title  I. 

Section  108.  Program,  activities. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  re¬ 
quires  that  Job  Corps  center  programs  provide  enrollees  with  educa¬ 
tion,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and 
recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilitation,  and  counseling.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  at  least  60  hours  a  week  is  required  for  each  enrollee.  Enrollees 
are  to  participate  in  center  work  activities  so  as  to  increase  their  sense 
of  contribution,  responsibility,  and  discipline. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  enrollee  education  and  vocational  training 
through  local  public  or  private  educational  agencies  or  institutions 
which  can  provide  training  at  comparable  costs  and  equivalent  quality. 

Subsection  (c)  encourages  arrangements  to  provide  opportunities 
for  enrollees  to  obtain  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate  and  re¬ 
quires  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  develop  certificates  of  Job  Corps  achieve¬ 
ment  reflecting  the  enrollee’s  level  of  educational  attainment. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Director  to  prescribe  regulations  to 
require  coordination  of  Job  Corps  activities  with  other  work  experi¬ 
ence  programs  and  to  assure  that  Job  Corps  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts. 

Section  109.  AUotvance  and  support. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  identical  with  existing  law  permits  the  Director  to  pro¬ 
vide  enrollees  with  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  quarters, 
subsistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services, 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Director  to  prescribe  rules  governing 
enrollees’  leave  and  prohibits  the  Director,  except  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency,  from  assuming  transportation  costs  connected  with  an  enrollee’s 
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leave  where  the  enrollee  has  not  completed  at  least  6  months’  service 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  a  readjustment  allowance  of  not  to  exceed 
$50  a  month,  a  provision  currently  in  the  act.  The  section  further  pro¬ 
vides,  however,  that  no  enrollee,  except  in  unusual  circumstances,  is 
entitled  to  the  readjustment  allowance  unless  he  has  remained  in  the 
program  at  least  90  days,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  during  enrollment. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  up  to  $25  per  month  of  the  readjustment 
allowance,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  so  designated  to  be  paid  during  an  enrollee’s  service  directly 
to  his  spouse,  child,  or  other  dependent  relative. 

Section  110.  Standards  of  conduct. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
requires  that  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  be  established  and 
strictly  enforced  in  Job  Corps  centers,  with  violations  punished  by 
the  enrollee’s  dismissal  or  transfer  where  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  Job  Corps  center  directors  be  given 
authority  to  take  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees  under  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Director,  including  dismissal  from  the  Job 
Corps,  subject  to  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority. 

Section  111 .  Community  participation. — Requires  the  Director  to 
encourage  and  cooperate  in  activities  to  establish  mutually  beneficial 
relationships  with  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding  communities, 
including  the  establishment  of  community  advisory  councils  estab¬ 
lished  and  coordinated  where  possible  by  the  local  community  agency. 
Youth  participation  is  to  be  encouraged,  as  is  the  establishment,  where 
feasible,  of  separate  youth  councils.  Further,  the  Director  is  required 
to  establish  necessary  rules  and  to  take  necessary  action  to  achieve 
certain  objectives,  such  as  giving  community  officials  advance  notice 
of  changes  in  center  rules ;  affording  the  community  a  meaningful  voice 
in  center  affairs;  providing  center  officials  with  access  to  community 
groups  and  agencies  which  work  with  young  people;  encouraging  full¬ 
est  participation  of  enrollees  in  community  improvement  programs; 
recreational  activities  with  enrollees  and  local  residents;  providing 
residents  the  opportunity  to  work  directly  with  enrollees;  developing 
where  feasible  job  opportunities  for  the  enrollees  in  the  community; 
and  promoting  the  interchange  of  information  and  techniques  with 
agencies  and  institutions  serving  youth. 

Section  112.  Counseling  and  fob  placement. — Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  requires  that  the  Director  provide  for  testing  and  counseling 
of  each  enrollee  at  regular  intervals. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  testing  and  counseling  of  each  enrollee 
prior  to  termination  and  that  the  Director  seek  to  place  him  in  a  job 
in  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is  likely  to  succeed  or  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  further  training  or  education.  Also  this  section  re¬ 
quires  the  Director  to  utilize  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  possible  in  the  placement  of  enrollees  in  jobs. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  the 
status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their  needs  for  fur¬ 
ther  education,  training,  and  counseling  are  met. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  a  terminee’s  pertinent  records,  includ¬ 
ing  counseling  and  testing  data,  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  payment  of  an  enrollee’s  read¬ 
justment  allowance  at  the  public  employment  service  office  nearest  to 
where  he  resides  after  termination  of  training.  The  public  employment 
service  officers  under  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
maintain  records  on  former  enrollees  including  information  as  to  the 
number  of  former  enrollees  who  have  declined  help  in  finding  a  job; 
the  number  successfully  placed  in  jobs  without  further  education  and 
training;  the  number  found  to  require  further  training  before  being 
placed  in  jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  in  which  they  par¬ 
ticipated and  the  number  of  enrollees  found  to  require  further  re¬ 
medial  or  basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for  training  programs 
together  with  information  as  to  the  types  of  programs  for  which 
former  enrollees  are  found  unqualified  for  enrollment.  The  Director 
may  use  the  services  of  other  public  or  private  organizations  to  pay 
the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain  records  similar  to  those  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  by  public  employment  service  officials  and  to  furnish 
copies  of  such  records  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  en¬ 
rollees  placed  in  jobs  prior  to  termination  the  Director  shall  maintain 
records  on  placement  and  followup. 

Section  113.  Evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental  prop 
ecU. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  careful  and  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program  directly  or  through  independent 
contracts.  Such  evaluation  shall  include  consultation  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  The  evaluation  must  seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits 
resulting  from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to  nonresidential  fa¬ 
cilities,  from  the  use  of  combination  residential  and  nonresidential 
components,  from  the  use  of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  small 
enrollments  and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  program  sponsors. 
The  evaluation  must  include  comparisons  with  control  groups  of  per¬ 
sons  not  participating  in  the  Job  Corps.  Job  Corps  participants’  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  must  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  information  must  be  obtained  from  enrollees  at  appropriate 
interval  following  their  Job  Corps  training.  Evaluation  results  must 
be  published  in  the  Director’s  annual  report. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  experimental  and  research  projects 
to  develop  ways  of  better  using  facilities  and  of  encouraging  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  to  permit  shorter 
enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps,  of  lowering  transportation  and  support 
costs  and  of  otherwise  promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
Requires  one  or  more  projects  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresi¬ 
dential  basis.  Permits  the  Director  to  conduct  pilot  projects  involving 
youth  having  a  history  of  antisocial  behavior.  Actions  taken  under 
this  section  must  be  reported  ‘‘o  the  Congress  annually. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Director  in  cooperation  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to  enter  into  one  or  more  agreements  with 
State  educational  agencies  to  establish  and  operate  model  community 
vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers  to  be  centrally  located  in 
urban  areas  having  high  dropout  rates,  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
youth,  and  a  need  for  such  school  and  center.  The  project  must  include 
a  job  survey  of  the  area,  a  training  program  reflecting  the  needs  of  the 
job  market  as  projected  by  the  survey  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
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munity  advisory  committee,  and  accounting  and  evaluation  procedures. 
Arrangements  must  also  be  worked  out  with  existing  schools  in  the 
area  and  the  administrator  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utilization 
of  the  center  both  during  and  after  school  hours. 

Section  HA  Advisory  boards  and  committees. — This  section  requires 
the  establishment  of  advisory  committees  or  boards  whenever  the  Di¬ 
rector  determines  that  the  availability  of  outside  advice  on  a  regular 
basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in  solution  of  problems,  program 
planning  or  center  development,  and  strengthening  relationships  be¬ 
tween  Job  Corps  and  agencies  and  groups  involved  in  related  activities. 

Section  115.  Participation  of  the  States. — Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  requires  the  Director  to  take  action  to  facilitate  State  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Job  Corps  program  including  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  State  laws, 
standards  of  enrollee  conduct  and  discipline,  and  the  development  of 
work  experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  agreements  with  States  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  State-operated  programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Job  Corps  including  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  operating  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  submission  of  a  plan  setting  forth  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  center  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  center  is  to  be  located  and  gives  the  Governor  a  veto 
over  such  plan. 

Section  116.  Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  law. — Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  provides,  with  certain  specified  exceptions,  that 
Job  Corps  enrollees  are  not  to  be  considered  Federal  employees  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment  including  those  regarding 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits.  Enrollees  are  to  be  considered 
Federal  employees  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Social 
Security  Act,  compensation  for  w’ork  injuries,  and  tort  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  adjustment  and  settlement  of  claims  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from  Job  Corps  operations 
in  amount  not  exceeding  $500  when  such  a  claim  is  a  proper  charge 
against  the  United  States  and  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
assigned  to  duty  for  support  of  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in 
computing  strength  under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such 
services. 

Section  117.  Special  limitations. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
limits  Job  Corps  enrollment  during  fiscal  year  1968  to  45,000  residen¬ 
tial  enrollees. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968,  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  receiving  training  be  women,  and 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50 
percent  consistent  with  efficient,  economic,  and  sound  administrative 
practice,  and  socio-economic,  educational,  and  training  needs  of  the 
population. 

Subsection  (c)  limits  the  direct  operating  costs  in  fiscal  year  1968 
of  Job  Corps  centers  in  operation  for  more  than  9  months  to  a  maxi- 
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mum  of  $6,500  per  residential  enrollee  and  $2,500  per  nonresidential 
enrollee. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals, 
and  data  relating  to  Job  Corps  centers  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  St  ates. 

Section  118.  Politico l  discrimination  and  political  activity. — Sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  prohibits  inquiries  concerning  the  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  and  requires  that  all  disclosures 
concerning  such  matters  be  ignored,  except  as  to  membership  in  politi¬ 
cal  parties  or  organizations  which  constitute  by  law  a  disqualification 
for  Government  employment.  Prohibits  discrimination  by  any  Govern¬ 
ment  employee  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  because 
of  his  political  affiliations  or  beliefs. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  officers,  employees  and  enrollees  of  the 
Job  Corps  from  taking  any  active  part  in  political  management  or 
campaigns — partisan  or  nonpartisan,  and  vote  registration  drives,  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute.  Prohibits  such  persons  from 
using  their  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  effecting  the  result  thereof,  although  all  such  per¬ 
sons  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  express  in  their 
private  capacities  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  notice  and  opportunity  for  explana¬ 
tion  to  an  officer,  employee,  or  an  enrollee  who  violates  the  foregoing 
provisions  and  for  certification  of  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  spe¬ 
cific  instruction  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  to  discipline  or 
dismissal  or  other  corrective  action  to  be  taken. 

Section  102 — Work  and  training  programs 

Section  102  of  the  bill  entirely  rewrites  part  B  of  title  I,  work  and 
training  for  youth  and  adults.  As  rewritten  it  will  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions : 

Section  120.  Statement  of  purpose. — This  section  states  the  purpose 
of  part  B  is  to  provide  useful  work  and  training  opportunities  with  re¬ 
lated  services  and  assistance  to  assist  low-income  youths  to  continue 
or  resume  their  education  and  to  help  unemployed  or  low-income 
youths  and  adults  to  obtain  and  hold  regular  competitive  employment 
with  maximum  opportunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams  which  respond  to  local  needs  and  problems.  Emphasizes  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach,  including  programs  using  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  resources  to  overcome  the  complex  problems  of  the  most  severely 
disadvantaged  in  rural  and  urban  areas  having  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  low  income. 

Section  121.  Community  pi'ogram  areas  and  comprehensive  work 
and  training  programs. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Director  to  designate  community  program  areas  for  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  comprehensive  community  work  and  training  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  a  community  to  be  a  city,  county,  multi¬ 
city,  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood  or 
other  area  which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses 
the  commonality  of  interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program.  Also  requires  the  Director  to  consult  with  other 
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Federal  agency  heads  regarding  related  programs  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  coterminous  or  complementary  boundaries  for  plan¬ 
ning  purposes. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  must  seek  to  provide  participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of 
services  to  enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment,  and  provide  a 
systematic  approach  to  planning  and  implementation  including  the 
linkage  of  relevant  components  with  one  another  and  with  other  public 
and  private  programs. 

Section  122.  Prime  sponsor's  and  delegate  agencies. — Subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  provides  for  the  designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  which 
may  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  to  receive  comprehensive 
wTork  and  training  program  funds.  The  prime  sponsor  must  be  capable 
of  planning,  administering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  compre¬ 
hensive  work  and  training»program. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  prime  sponsor  must  provide  for 
participation  of  employers  and  labor  organizations  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  programs. 

Subsection  (c)  encourages  the  prime  sponsor  to  use  public  and 
private  agencies  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  components  including  agencies  governed  with 
the  participation  of  the  poor,  educational  institutions,  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  service,  health,  welfare,  training,  and  other  organizations. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agen¬ 
cies  provide  for  resident  participation  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  and  its 
components.  Residents  must  also  be  provided  maximum  employment 
opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  component  programs. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Director  to  assure  administrative,  ac¬ 
counting,  personnel,  and  evaluation  standards  and  procedures. 

Section  123.  Eligible  activities. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  au¬ 
thorizes  financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas  for  compre¬ 
hensive  work  and  training  programs  or  components  of  such  programs 
including  the  following : 

(1)  Programs  providing  part-time  employment,  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing,  and  useful  work  experience  for  low-income  students  in  the  ninth 
through  12th  grades  or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students 
in  such  grades,  and  who  need  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or 
maintain  their  attendance  in  school. 

(2)  Programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low-in¬ 
come  persons  age  16  and  over  with  useful  work  and  training  to  assist 
them  to  develop  their  maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain 
regular  competitive  employment. 

(3)  Special  programs  to  provide  work  activities  for  the  chronically 
unemployed  with  poor  employment  prospects  who  are  unable  because 
of  age,  lack  of  employment  opportunity,  or  otherwise  to  secure  appro¬ 
priate  employment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs.  Such 
programs  must  enable  participants  to  participate  in  projects  involving 
community  betterment  or  beautification  including  activities  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  management,  conservation  or  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  recreational  areas,  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands. 

(4)  Special  programs  which  provide  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities,  including  new  types 
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of  careers  in  activities  designed  to  provide  maximum  prospect  for 
advancement  of  employment  without  Federal  assistance  to  improve 
the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition  of  the  community 
served  in  such  fields  as  health,  education,  welfare,  redevelopment,  and 
public  safety. 

(5)  Programs  concentrating  work  and  training  resources  in  urban 
and  rural  areas,  which  are  focused  to  assure  that  work  and  training 
opportunities  are  extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  and 
which  are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of  cooperation  from 
private  and  public  employers. 

(6)  Supportive  and  followup  services  including  health  services, 
counseling,  day  care,  transportation  assistance,  and  other  necessary 
assistance. 

(7)  Employment  centers  and  mobile  employment  service  units  to 
provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  services  conveniently 
located  in  areas  served. 

(8)  Programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private  employers  to  train 
or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  including  arrangements 
by  direct  contract,  through  payments  for  unusual  training  expenses, 
reimbursements  to  employers  for  expenses  for  a  limited  period  when  an 
employee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  payment  of  on-the-job  coun¬ 
seling  and  other  supportive  services,  payment  of  employer-recruiter 
costs  in  areas  served  and  payments  for  the  provision  of  transportation 
to  and  from  work.  In  making  reimbursements  to  employers  the  Direc¬ 
tor  must  assure  that  wages  paid  employees  are  not  less  than  the  Fed¬ 
eral  minimum  wage. 

(9)  Means  of  planning,  administering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  by  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  be  consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work  and  train¬ 
ing  program  and  that  financial  assistance  for  such  components  be 
provided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the  Director  grants  an  extension 
of  time  or  exercises  his  authority  under  section  123(c).  Also  requires 
that  the  work  and  training  components  of  the  work  experience  pro¬ 
gram  (title  V  of  the  act) ,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  linked  to 
the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  Director  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  organizations  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to  carry  out  component 
programs  when,  after  considering  the  views  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if 
any,  the  Director  determines  that  such  asistance  would  enhance  pro¬ 
gram  effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and 
would  serve  purposes  of  title  I.  Pursuant  to  agreement  between  the 
Director  and  Secretary  of  Labor,  financial  assistance  may  be  provided 
directly  to  local  or  State  educational  agencies  for  programs  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (1)  of  the  section. 

Section  12Jf..  Special  conditions. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  re¬ 
quires  that  no  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  unless  the  Director 
determines  that — 

(1)  no  participants  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving 
political  parties  or  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  any 
facility  as  is  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious  worship ; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services ; 
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(3)  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant ; 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  occupational  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that,  for  programs  providing  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements,  preference  must  be  given 
to  improvements  substantially  used  by  low-income  persons  or  families 
or  which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in 
areas  served. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  programs  must  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  employ¬ 
ment  and  occupational  advancement. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  projects  must  provide  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  use  of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs  for  work 
and  training  and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

Section  125.  Program  'participants. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
requires  that  program  participants  be  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  and  provides  that  the  Director  in  consultation  with  the  Social 
Security  Administrator  shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income,  taking 
into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm  dif¬ 
ferences  and  other  relevant  factors.  A  person  is  deemed  to  be  from  a 
low-income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  participants  be  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  or  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment. 

Section  126.  Elderly. — This  section  provides  that  programs  under 
part  B  be  designed  to  deal  with  incidence  of  long-term  unemployment 
among  the  elderly  and  requires  that  the  Director  encourage  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  persons  as  regular,  part-time,  and  short-term  staff 
in  component  programs. 

Section  127.  Pilot  projects. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  author¬ 
izes  the  conduct  of  pilot  projects  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further 
the  objectives  of  part  B.  Such  projects  may  be  conducted  by  public 
agencies  or  private  organizations. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  Director  undertake  pilot  projects 
designed  to  encourage  the  maximum  participation  of  private  em¬ 
ployers  in  work  and  training  programs. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  Director  solicit  and  consider  com¬ 
ments  on  pilot  projects  from  the  prime  sponsor  before  approval  of  the 
project. 

Section  128.  Technical  assistance  and  training. — This  section  au¬ 
thorizes  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  for  the  initiation  or  effec¬ 
tive  operation  of  programs  and  the  making  of  arrangements  for  the 
training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams  under  part  B.  In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

Section  129.  Role  of  the  .States. — This  section  authorizes  financial 
assistance  to  State  agencies  for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
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and  training  with  emphasis  upon  such  services  to  rural  areas,  to  assist 
in  coordinating  State  activities  relating  to  part  B,  to  operate  work  and 
training  programs  in  communities  where  a  prime  sponsor  is  not  yet 
established,  and  to  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on  State 
projects  and  in  State  agencies. 

Section  130.  Equitable  distribution  of  assistance. — This  section  re¬ 
quires  that  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  programs  authorized  under  title  I  that  the  Director  reserve  not  to 
exceed  20  percent  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(a)  (5) 
(the concentrated  employment  program).  Not  more  than  12(4  percent, 
of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  within  any  one 
State.  Remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  section 
123  may  be  distributed  under  criteria  established  by  the  Director 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States.  Developing  such  criteria,  the  Director  must  consider 
such  factors  as  population  ratios,  unemployment,  and  family  income 
levels. 

Section  131.  Limitations  on  Federal  assistance. — This  section  limits 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  programs  under  part  B  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  programs,  giving  the  Director  discretion  to  exceed 
such  percentage  where  he  determines  it  necessary  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  part  B.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  cash  or  in 
kind.  If  a  community’s  non-Federal  contribution  under  title  I  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  10-percent  matching  requirement,  the  excess  may  be  used  to 
meet  its  matching  requirements  under  title  II,  authorizing  community 
action  programs. 

Section.  132.  Program  data  and  evaluation. — Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  requires  the  Director  to  develop  and  implement  a  program  data 
system  with  other  similar  Federal  data  systems. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  Director  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  part  B  including  program 
effectiveness,  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services.  The  Director  must  arrange  for 
the  obtaining  of  the  opinions  of  program  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program.  The  evaluat  ion  shall  include 
comparisons  with  control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not 
participated  in  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such 
programs  and  related  programs  under  other  acts.  The  Director  may 
contract  for  independent  evaluations  and  the  results  of  evaluations 
must  be  included  in  the  Director’s  annual  report. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  Director  develop  and  publish  stand¬ 
ards  for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  and  that  such  standards 
be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial 
assistance  provided  by  sections  123,  128,  129. 

Section  103 — Community  action  amendments 

This  section  provides  a  complete  substitute  for  the  present  title  II 
which  provides  for  community  action  programs.  It  provides  as  follows : 

Section  201.  Statement  of  purpose. — States  the  basic  purpose  of 
community  action  agencies  to  stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all  avail¬ 
able  resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income  individuals  and 
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families  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations  and  secure 
the  opportunities  needed  to  become  self-sufficient.  Specific  purposes  are 

(1)  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  communities  to  plan  and  coordi¬ 
nate  assistance  related  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  such  as¬ 
sistance  can  be  made  more  responsible  to  the  local  needs  and  conditions ; 

(2)  improving  the  organization,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  services 
related  to  helping  the  poor  to  overcome  particular  problems  in  a  way 
which  considers  and  supports  their  progress  in  overcoming  related 
problems;  (3)  increasing  use  of  new  types  of  services  and  innovative 
approaches  to  develop  increasingly  effective  methods  to  attack  the 
causes  of  poverty;  (4)  developing  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  so  as  to 
obtain  the  full  potential  for  self-advancement  and  to  assure  the  full 
meaning  and  wide  utilization  of  such  projects;  and  (5)  securing  a 
more  active  role  for  business,  labor,  and  professional  groups  to  pro¬ 
vide  among  other  things  increased  employment  opportunities  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  participation  of  public  officials,  private  religious, 
charitable,  and  neighborhood  organizations  and  individual  citizens. 
Further  states  the  purpose  of  the  title  and  policy  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  enable  rural  poor  to  avoid  migration  to  urban 
areas  through  providing  them  with  basic  education,  health  care,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  and  employment  opportunities. 

Section  210.  Designation  of  community  action  agencies;  community 
action  frog  rams. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  designates  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  as  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
a  combination  of  such  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
or  combination  of  subdivisions.  Each  community  action  agency  must 
have  the  power  to  contract  with  both  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  be  designated  as  such  an  agency  by  the  Director.  Desig¬ 
nates  a  community  action  program  as  one  which  is  community  based 
and  operated  and  includes  or  is  designated  to  include  projects  which 
provide  a  range  of  services  having  measurable  and  potential  impact 
on  the  causes  of  poverty  and  which  have  been  developed  and  organized 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  which  conform  to  other 
criteria  that  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides  that  components  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  may  lie  administered  by  the  community  action 
agency  where  consistent  with  efficient  management  or  by  other  agen¬ 
cies.  They  may  be  projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  or 
projects  assisted  from  other  public  or  private  sources;  and  they  may 
be  designed  either  to  meet  local  needs  or  pursuant  to  eligibility  stand¬ 
ards  of  Federal  or  State  programs  providing  assistance  to  a  particular 
kind  of  activity  which  will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  defines  “community”  for  which  a 
community  action  agency  is  designated  to  carry  on  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  as  a  city,  county,  multicity,  mult'icounty,  or  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  neighborhood  or  other  area, 
regardless  of  political  boundaries,  which  provides  an  organizational 
base  and  possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed  for  an  efficient 
and  effective  program. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  provides  that  where  a  community 
action  agency  has  failed  to  submit  satisfactory  plans  for  a  program 
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and  neither  the  State  nor  any  political  subdivision  is  willing  to  be 
designated  as  a  community  action  agency  or  to  designate  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  for  the  Director  to  designate  as  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  for  the  community,  the  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (as  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency)  other  than  one  designated  in  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  provides  that  no  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  be  included  in  the  community  action  program  of  a 
State  or  of  any  political  subdivision,  or  combinations  thereof,  if  its 
governing  officials  do  not  wish  such  inclusion.  The  political  subdivision 
and  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  it  designates  shall  be 
eligible  for  designation  as  a  community  action  agency  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  political  subdivisions  or  their  designees. 

Subsection  (f)  of  this  section  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  tribal  governments  of  an  Indian  reservation  are  to  be  deemed 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State. 

Section  211.  Community  action  agencies  and  boards — Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  requires  that  each  community  action  agency  which 
is  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  shall  administer  its  pro¬ 
gram  through  a  “community  action  board”  meeting  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b).  Each  community  action  agency  which  is  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  or  combination  of  subdivisions  or  is  an  agency 
designated  under  210(d)  must  have  a  “community  action  governing 
board”  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  that  a  community  action 
board,  limited  to  not  more  than  51  members,  be  composed  of  (1)  one- 
third  public  officials,  including  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials  or 
their  representatives,  unless  the  number  of  officials  reasonably  avail¬ 
able  for  such  service  is  less  than  one-third ;  (2)  at  least  one-third  per¬ 
sons  democratically  chosen  to  represent  the  poor  of  the  area  served ; 
and  (3)  the  remainder  representatives  of  other  major  groups  or  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  community.  Also  limits  the  time  of  service  on  the  board  of 
persons  other  than  public  officials  or  their  representatives  to  not  more 
than  3  years  at  one  stretch  or  more  than  6  years  total  on  the  board. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  provides  that  where  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  places  responsibility  for  policy  determinations  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  programs  carried  on  in  a  particular  area  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  places  substantial  reliance  on  the  recommendations  of  such 
an  agency  in  making  policy  determinations,  the  board  of  that  agency 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  requires  that  the  Director  promulgate 
rules  relating  to  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which  must  be  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  members)  and  other  procedures  to  assure  boards  to  which 
subsection  (b)  applies  provide  continuing  and  effective  means  for 
securing  broad  community  involvement,  such  as  assuring  that  all 
elements  on  such  boards  are  afforded  opportunities  to  participate  in 
decisions.  Also  permits  the  boards  to  appoint  executive  committees  to 
transact  business. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  specifies  that  “community  action  gov¬ 
erning  boards”  must  have  the  power  to  select  persons  for  senior  staff 
positions,  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal  and  program  policies,  ap- 
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proves  overall  programs,  establish  priorities  and  assure  compliance 
with  conditions  of  this  title.  Does  not  specify  the  powers  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  ito  “community  action  boards”  when  the  State  or  political  sub¬ 
division  itself  has  been  designated  as  the  community  action  agency. 

Section  212.  Specific  powers  and  functions  of  community  action 
agencies — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  that  a  community 
action  agency  have  funds  contributed  from  private  or  local  public 
sources  and  from  any  Federal  or  State  assistance  programs  under 
which  the  agency  could  act  as  a  grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of 
projects  properly  included  in  a  community  action  program.  Also  re¬ 
quires  that  a  community  action  agency  be  able  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers,  including,  where  it  would  further  program  objec¬ 
tives,  transfers,  or  delegations  to  component  projects. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  that  a  community  action 
agency  have  the  functions  of  (1)  planning  and  evaluating  the  program 
to  determine  the  causes  of  poverty,  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
services  being  provided  and  establishing  priorities  among  services  as 
needed  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  resources;  (2)  encouraging  related 
poverty  agencies  to  plan,  secure,  and  administer  assistance  on  a  com¬ 
mon  or  cooperative  basis  by  providing  planning  or  technical  assistance 
to  such  related  agencies  and  generally  cooperating  with  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  and  officials  to  improve  existing  efforts;  (3)  starting 
projects  responsive  to  needs  which  are  not  otherwise  being  met,  with 
emphasis  on  central  or  common  services  that  a  variety  of  programs  can 
draw  on  and  developing  new  services  and  approaches  that  can  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  other  programs  and  filling  gaps  pending  their  re¬ 
vision;  (4)  establishing  procedures  whereby  poor  and  other  area 
residents  can  influence  the  character  of  and  participate  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  programs  affecting  their  interests,  providing  support  to 
enable  the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to  obtain  assistance  from 
public  and  private  sources;  and  (5)  joining  and  encouraging  labor, 
business  and  other  private  groups  and  organizations  to  undertake  ac¬ 
tivities  supporting  community  action  programs  resulting  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  use  of  private  resources,  as  for  example  in  developing  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

Section  213.  Administrative  standards — Subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  requires  that  as  far  as  reasonably  possible  standards  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  management,  and  administration  will  assure  that  program  ac¬ 
tivities  are  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title  and  provide  assistance  free  of  any  taint  or  partisan  political  bias 
or  personal  or  family  favoritism.  Requires  each  community  action 
agency  to  allow  reasonable  public  access  to  information.  Requires 
agencies  to  regulate  employee  salaries  and  benefits  to  insure  that  only 
competent  persons  are  hired  and  that  advancement  is  by  impartial 
procedure,  to  guard  against  financial  conflicts  of  interests,  and  to 
prohibit  any  employee  in  performance  of  his  duty  from  participating 
in  any  direct  action  which  is  against  the  law. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  the  Director  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  to  implement  subsection  (a) ,  including  regulations  pertaining  to 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activities  and  elections  referred  to  in 
section  603(b)  of  this  act.  Authorizes  the  Director  to  establish  simpli¬ 
fied  requirements  for  smaller  or  rural  agencies,  providing  that  such 
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regulations  do  not  affect,  the  applicability  of  regulations  relating  to 
conflict  of  interest,  partisan  political  activities  or  participation  in  di¬ 
rect  action.  Also  requires  the  Director  to  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Government  agencies  to  insure  consistency  in  the  regulations  he 
may  prescribe. 

Section  21J+.  Evaluation  of  community  action  agencies  and  pro¬ 
gram's — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  the  Director  in  con¬ 
sidering  which  programs  to  fund,  to  consider  the  extent  of  poverty  in 
a  community  and  the  probable  capacity  of  an  agency  to  undertake  an 
effective  program  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  title.  In  con¬ 
sidering  renewing  or  supplementing  financial  assistance  the  Director  is 
required  to  consider  the  progress  of  the  agency  with  allowance  for  the 
special  needs  of  rural  or  smaller  communities  and  the  efficiency  of  such 
agency.  Further  requires  the  Director  to  prescribe  standards  for  eval¬ 
uation  including  such  criteria  as  population  and  income  of  the  area  to 
be  served,  extent  to  which  persons  aided  have  in  fact  attained  the  goals 
of  this  title,  extent  to  which  committee  resources  exceed  those  re¬ 
quired  for  non-Federal  share  under  this  title,  extent  to  which  re¬ 
sources  are  obtained  other  than  from  this  title,  extent  to  which  groups 
have  participated  in  the  running  of  the  program,  provisions  for  follow- 
through  arrangements  between  components  and.  related  agencies,  and 
extent  to  which  components  in  this  program  have  been  incorporated 
into  ongoing  community  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Director  may  provide  for  or  re¬ 
quire  the  community  action  agency  to  provide  for  independent  evalua¬ 
tions,  including  the  establishment  by  such  agencies  of  independent 
groups  or  committees. 

Section  220.  Development  of  community  action  programs — This 
section  authorizes  the  Director  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
community  action  agencies  to  assist  them  in  developing  community 
action  programs.  The  Director  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for 
the  establishment  of  a  community  action  agency  or  participation  in  a 
community  action  program,  including  assistance  to  local  governments 
in  connection  with  planning  activities  and  organizational  changes  to 
support  or  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

Section  221.  Development  of  community  action  programs — Sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  Director  to  fund  programs 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  used  by  agencies  in  coordinating,  planning,  evaluating,  and 
overall  administering  their  programs;  and  also  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  necessary  component  programs  such  as  projects  helping  per¬ 
sons  and  families  to  become  employed,  making  better  use  of  available 
income  in  connection  with  self- advancement  efforts,  teaching  the  basic 
skills  needed  for  employment,  self-help,  or  successful  participation  in 
school,  securing  and  maintaining  suitable  housing,  undertaking  family 
planning  consistent  with  family  goals  and  religious  and  moral  cor, 
victions,  and  making  better  use  of  available  programs.  Provides  that 
such  components  may  be  aimed  at  needs  of  specific  low-income  groups, 
providing  that  such  programs  where  feasible  encourage  family  partici¬ 
pation  and  progress. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Director  to  directly  fund  through 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  limited  purpose  programs  where 
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there  is  no  community  action  agency  designated  or  where  the  desig¬ 
nated  community  action  agency  approves  such  direct  funding. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Director  to  assure  that  reasonable  efforts 
are  made  by  applicants  to  obtain  the  views  of  local  officials  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  community  and  to  resolve  issues  of  cooperation  and  duplica¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  submission  of  such  application. 

Section  222.  Special  program*  and  assistance. — Subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  requires  the  Director  to  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  to  stimulate  or  deal  with  critical  needs  or  problems 
of  the  poor.  Such  authority  is  to  be  used  where  the  Director  determines 
that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  achieved  through  the  use  of 
authorities  under  sections  220  and  221.  Such  authority  is  to  be  used  in 
respect  to  programs  which  involve  activities  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  or  coordinated  with  community  action  programs,  involve  new 
combinations  of  resources  or  new  or  innovative  approaches,  and  are 
structured  in  a  way  that  will  promote  the  purpose  of  this  title.  The 
Director  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  on  such  special  programs  in  such  a 
manner  that  will  encourage  wherever  feasible  the  inclusion  of  such 
projects  in  community  action  programs  so  as  to  minimize  duplication 
and  promote  efficiency  and  otherwise  secure  the  greatest  possible  im¬ 
pact  in  promoting  family  and  individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs 
under  this  section  shall  include — 

(1)  A  program  known  as  Headstart  focused  on  pre-school-age 
children  which  provides  for  comprehensive  health,  nutritional, 
education,  social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid 
the  children  to  attain  their  full  potential,  and  for  the  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  parents  in  the  overall  program  on  the  local  level. 

(2)  A  program  known  as  Follow  Through  focused  on  kinder¬ 
garten  or  elementary  school  children  previously  enrolled  in  Head¬ 
start  or  similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide  the  com¬ 
prehensive  services  and  parent  participation  activities  as  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  children. 

(3)  A  Legal  Services  program  to  provide  legal  services  to  per¬ 
sons  unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together 
with  legal  research  and  information  in  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  justice  among  poor  persons.  Such  projects  shall  be  carried  on  in 
a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of  the  lawyer-client  relationship. 
Further,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar 
associations  in  the  area  are  given  an  opportunity  to  submit  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  on  the  proposal  before  it  is  approved 
or  funded. 

(4)  A  Comprehensive  Health  Service  program  to  aid  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  carrying  out  health  service  projects  focused  on  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services.  Re¬ 
quires  that  these  projects  be  designed  to  (a)  make  possible,  with 
maximum  feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  comprehensive  health  services,  (b)  assure  that  these 
services  are  made  readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such  areas 
and  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
their  participation,  and  wherever  possible,  combined  with  other 
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forms  of  assistance  to  the  individuals  or  families  served.  The  Di¬ 
rector  may  fund  the  full  cost  of  such  projects,  but  only  after  con¬ 
sulting  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies 
and  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  assure  the  program 
will  be  carried  on  under  competent  professional  supervision  and 
that  existing  agencies  are  given  all  assistance  needed  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  the  program  and  for  the  continuation  of 
those  related  services. 

(5)  A  program  known  as  Upward  Bound  designed  to  generate 
skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond 
high  school  among  young  people  from  low-income  backgrounds 
and  inadequate  secondary  preparation.  Projects  must  assure  the 
cooperation  of  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  one 
or  more  secondary  schools.  The  curriculum  must  be  designed  to 
develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  expression  and  attitudes 
toward  learning  needed  for  post-secondary-education  success, 
necessary  health  services,  recreational,  cultural  and  group  activi¬ 
ties  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate. 

(6)  A  program  known  as  Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Serv¬ 
ices  designed  to  provide  on  a  temporary  basis  basic  foodstuffs  and 
medical  services  through  a  community  action  agency  where 
feasible  or  by  other  means.  Each  community  action  agency  is 
required  to  encourage  the  development  of  projects  as  will  assist 
the  poor  to  maintain  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 

(7)  A  Day  Care  program  to  provide  day  care  for  children 
from  families  who  need  such  assistance  to  obtain  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  Such  projects  shall  provide  health,  education,  social, 
and  other  such  supportive  and  related  services  and  facilities. 
Preference  for  enrollment  in  such  projects  shall  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  desire  to  participate  in  programs  under  this 
act  and  to  children  whose  parents  have  critical  needs  for  such 
centers.  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  are  required  to  coordinate  day  care  programs  under 
this  jurisdiction  with  a  view  as  to  establishing  common  standards, 
regulations,  and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

(8)  A  Family  Planning  program  to  provide  assistance  and 
services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  area  of  family  planning 
including  information,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  This  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  coordinated  with  similar  programs  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assure  a  full  exchange 
of  information — in  order  to  maximize  the  availability  of  services 
and  best  meet  the  varying  needs  of  different  communities.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  program,  the  services  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
officers  shall  be  available  to  the  Director. 

(9)  A  program  known  as  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
designed  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  the  age  of 
55  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas :  development  and  provi¬ 
sion  of  new  employment  and  volunteer  services,  effective  referral 
to  existing  health,  welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal,  consumer, 
transportation,  education,  recreational,  and  other  services;  stimu¬ 
lation  and  creation  of  additional  services  and  programs  to  remedy 
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gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently  existing  procedures,  eligibility 
requirements,  and  programs  structures  to  facilitate  the  greatest 
use  of  and  participation  in  public  services  by  the  older  poor; 
development  of  all  season  recreation  and  services  centers  controlled 
by  older  persons;  and  such  other  activities  as  the  Director  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate.  In  administering  this  program,  the 
Director  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  utilize  the  services 
of  the  Administration  of  Aging. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Director,  in  developing  programs  under 
subsection  (a),  to  give  priority  to  programs  whose  effectiveness  has 
been  tested  in  community  action  or  related  programs.  Also  requires 
the  Director  to  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  develop 
programs  which  will  improve  and  supplement  programs  for  which 
those  agencies  are  responsible.  Further  authorizes  the  Director  to  dele¬ 
gate  where  appropriate  authorities  granted  under  subsection  (a)  to 
other  Federal  or  State  agencies. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  programs  under  subsection  (a)  may 
include  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  related  to  program 
development  and  implementation  and  funds  allocated  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  used  in  the  manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title 
for  similar  activities. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Director  to  provide  for  the  continued 
evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  all  programs  under  this  section.  Au¬ 
thorizes  him  to  consult  with  other  Federal  or  State  agencies  to  provide 
where  feasible  jointly  sponsored  evaluation  studies.  The  reports  of 
such  studies,  together  with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other 
agencies  shall  be  public  records  and  reflected  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director. 

Section  2*23.  Allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on  assistance. — This 
section  is  the  general  provision  governing  allotment  of  community 
action  funds  among  the  several  States.  It  provides  that  of  the  sums 
allocated  for  assistance  under  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a),  and  which 
are  not  subject  to  any  other  provision  governing  allotment  or  distri¬ 
bution,  the  Director  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  percent  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  and 
shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  percent  of  those  sums  for  allotment 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and  procedures  as  may  be  prescribed. 
The  Director  shall  allot  the  remainder  among  the  States,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  latest  available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the  average 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States, 
and  (3)  the  relative  number  of  related  children  living  with  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  with  all 
States.  The  Director  may  reallot  that  part  of  a  State’s  allotment  which 
he  determines  will  not  be  needed,  at  such  dates  as  lie  may  fix,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  original  allotments  with  appropriate  adjustments  to 
assure  that  an  amount  so  made  available  to  a  State  in  excess  of  its 
needs  is  similarly  reallotted.  Authorizes  the  Director  to  provide  for 
the  separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  special  program  under  section 
222(a).  Such  an  allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
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criteria  in  subsection  (a)  or  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  will  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting 
the  relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs  or  problems  at  which 
the  program  is  directed,  with  the  exception  that  not  more  than  12% 
percent  of  the  funds  for  any  program  may  be  used  in  any  one  State. 
Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  this  section  would  require  that 
financial  assistance  extended  to  any  agency  under  sections  220,  221, 
and  222(a)  shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  assisted  pro¬ 
gram  or  activity.  However,  the  Director  may  approve  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentages  if  he  determines  that  such  action  is  required 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant  equipment,  or 
services,  but  at  least  one-half  of  the  required  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  must  be  in  cash.  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance 
under  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a)  unless  the  services  provided  will 
be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  services  previously  pro¬ 
vided  without  Federal  assistance,  and  the  funds  or  other  resources 
devoted  to  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  the  com¬ 
munity  will  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  provide  for  the  non-Federal 
contribution  required  for  receiving  such  assistance.  These  require¬ 
ments  may  be  waived  in  situations  where  they  would  result  in  unneces¬ 
sary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  230.  Technical  Assistance  and  Training. — This  section  per¬ 
mits  the  Director  to  provide  directly  or  through  grants  or  other  ar¬ 
rangements,  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  developing,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  administering  community  action  programs  and  training 
for  specialized  or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  in  connection  with 
those  programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the  purpose  of  the  title. 
The  section  also  permits  the  Director,  upon  request  of  any  agency  re¬ 
ceiving  financial  aid,  to  assign  personnel  to  that  agency,  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  2  years,  to  assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity. 

Section  231.  State  agency  assistance. — This  section  permits  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  designated  State  agencies,  to 
enable  those  agencies  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  community  action  programs;  to  assist 
in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  this  title;  to  advise  and  as¬ 
sist  the  Director  in  providing  the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  in  programs  under  this  title;  and  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Director,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  in  identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory 
or  administrative  requirements  that  impede  coordination  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  title  at  State  level  and  in  developing  methods 
for  overcoming  those  problems.  In  extending  assistance  to  State  agen¬ 
cies  the  Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities  which 
are  administered  or  coordinated,  or  which  have  been  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Section  232.  Research  and  pilot  programs. — Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  permits  the  Director  to  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist  in  the  development  of 
new  approaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special  prob- 
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lems  or  otherwise  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Director 
may  also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance  for  research  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Under  subsection  (b),  the  Director  is  required  to  establish  an  overall 
plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  and 
the  use  of  all  research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan  must 
set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  priorities  among 
such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan  the  Director  must  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication  or 
determining  if  results  of  activities  under  this  section  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  one  or  more  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  A  description  of  the  activities  under  this  section  must  be 
submitted  in  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608  or  in  a  separate 
report. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used 
for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  or  research  projects  authorized  by 
this  section. 

Section  2/+0.  Assistant  Directors  for  Community  Action. — This  sec¬ 
tion  would  require  the  Director  to  appoint  two  Assistant  Directors, 
one  responsible  for  rural  area  programs,  the  other  for  urban  area  pro¬ 
grams,  to  assist  him  in  administering  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Section  $4.1.  Rural  Areas. — Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires 
that  the  Director  take  necessary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  residents  of  rural  areas  such  as  the  development  of  special  pro¬ 
grams  responsive  to  particular  needs  of  rural  areas,  the  development 
of  pilot  and  demonstration  activities  focused  upon  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty,  including  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  rural  America  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural  bases  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  economic  opportunity,  the  provision  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  so  as  to  provide  a  priority  to  rural  communities  and  to  aid  in 
securing  assistance  under  Federal  programs  which  are  related  to  rural 
areas,  and  the  development  of  special  or  simple  procedures,  forms 
guidelines,  model  components,  and  model  programs  for  use  in  rural 
areas. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  requires  the  Director  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
within  States  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  numbers  in  States 
of  low-income  families,  particularly  with  children,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  receiving  public  or  private  welfare,  school  dropouts,  adults  with 
less  than  an  eighth-grade  education,  and  persons  rejected  for  military 
service. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  permits  the  Director  to  provide  fin¬ 
ancial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to  public  or  private  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community  action  agencies  is  author¬ 
ized  if  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  establish 
a  community  action  agency. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  requires  the  Director  to  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  personnel,  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  common  or  related  projects  and  other  methods  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  urban  and  rural  communities,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  fostering  cooperation  in  situations  where  it  may  contribute  to  new 
employment  opportunities,  and  between  larger  urban  communities 
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with  concentrations  of  low-income  persons  and  families  and  rural 
areas  in  which  substantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have 
recently  resided. 

Section  21$.  Coordination — Federal  agencies;  use  of  State  funds  — 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  that  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  title,  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  exercise 
their  powers  in  a  manner  that  encourages  the  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  the  title  with  respect  to  all  programs  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The  Director  may  initiate 
cooperative  undertakings  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  joint  evalu¬ 
ation  of  local  programs  and  actions  to  assist  particular  communities 
in  overcoming  problems  arising  out  of  diverse  Federal  requirements. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  would  permit,  pursuant  to  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  President,  one  Federal  agency  to  be  designated 
to  administer  all  funds  and  would  permit  one  local  share  requirement 
to  be  established  according  to  the  proportions  advanced  by  each  agency, 
when  funds  are  advanced  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
agency,  assisted  under  this  title  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency. 

Under  subsection  (c),  for  purposes  of  coordination,  the  Director 
is  permitted  to  enter  into  agreements  with  State  or  State  agencies 
pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance  to  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  or  other  local  agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  pro¬ 
grams  involving  common  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under 
this  title. 

Section  21$.  Submission  of  -plans  to  Governors. — This  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  assistance  may  be  extended  under  this  title  to  any  agency 
or  organization  to  carry  out  any  program  project  or  other  activity 
within  a  State  unless  a  plan  for  such  assistance  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  within  30  days  of  the  submission,  or  if  so  disapproved  has  been 
reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  assistance  extended  to  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Section  21$.  Fiscal  responsibility  and  afwdit. — Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  prohibits  the  release  of  funds  to  any  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  title  II  until  it  has  submitted  a  statement  certifying 
that  the  assisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  or  subcontractors  for 
performance  of  any  major  portion  of  the  assisted  program  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  accounting  system  with  internal  controls  adequate  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  accounting 
data,  promote  operating  efficiency,  and  encourage  compliance  with 
prescribed  management  policies  and  fiscal  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ing  requirements.  The  required  statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public  accountant  or,  in  case  of 
a  public  agency,  the  appropriate  public  financial  officer. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Director  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting 
system  and  internal  controls  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
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The  Director  shall  determine  promptly  after  completion  of  the  survey 
whether  the  findings  and  conclusions  show  whether  the  accounting 
systems  and  internal  controls  meet  the  standards  and,  if  not,  whether 
to  suspend  the  assistance.  If  assistance  is  suspended,  the  assisted 
agency  will  be  given  not  more  than  6  months  within  which  to  establish 
a  satisfactory  system,  and  if  it  fails  to  do  so  within  6  months,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  terminate  the  assistance. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Director  must  make  or  have  made 
at  least  once  annually  an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance 
under  this  title.  Promptly  after  completion,  he  shall  determine  whether 
any  costs  of  expenditures  incurred  will  be  disallowed.  The  Director 
may  seek  recovery  of  any  sums  disallowed  by  appropriate  means,  in¬ 
cluding  court  action  or  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  required  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the  same 
agency  or  organization  which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into 
within  12  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Director  to  take  the  actions  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  including  action  to  assure  that 
the  rate  of  expenditure  of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under  its  approved  program, 
and  to  promote  the  continuity  and  coordination  of  all  projects  or  com¬ 
ponents  of  community  action  programs  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title. 

Section  21^5.  Special  limitations. — This  section  prescribes  special 
limitations  to  apply  to  programs  under  this  title.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Financial  assistance  extended  may  include  funds  for  a  reason¬ 
able  allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any  community  action 
agency  governing  board,  neighborhood  council,  or  committee  to  assure 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  members  of  the  groups  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  served,  and  to  provide  reimbursements  of  actual 
expenses  connected  with  those  meetings.  However,  allowance  may  not 
be  paid  to  any  individual  who  is  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  government 
employee,  or  an  employee  of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  any  person  for  attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a  month. 

(2)  No  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  activities  may  be  compensated  from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  $15,000  per  annum.  Any  amount  paid  to  such  an  employee  in 
excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  included  in  determining 
whether  the  non-Federal  share  requirements  have  been  complied  with. 
However,  the  Director  may  provide  for  exceptions  in  cases  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills  or  prevailing 
local  wage  levels,  application  of  this  restriction  would  greatly  impair 
program  effectiveness  or  otherwise  'be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

( 3)  The  section  prohibits  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  from  serving  as  a  member  of  a  board,  council,  or 
committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  delegate 
agency  in  connection  with  a  program  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title.  However,  this  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  a  board, 
council,  or  committee  which  does  not  have  any  authority  or  powers  in 
connection  with  a  program  assisted  under  this  title. 
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(4)  In  projects  or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  services 
must  be  made  available  to  all  low-income  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  such  assistance  under  criteria  established  by  the  grantee  and  who 
desire  such  information,  assistance,  and  supplies.  However,  no  individ¬ 
ual  may  be  provided  with  any  information,  medical  supervision,  or  sup¬ 
plies  wdiich  that  individual  indicates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or  her 
moral,  philosophical  or  religious  beliefs,  and  no  individual  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has  vol¬ 
untarily  requested  such  medical  supervision  or  supplies.  In  no  case 
shall  the  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this  part  be  a 
prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participation  in  any  other 
programs  under  this  act. 

(5)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  extended  under  this  title  to  pro¬ 
vide  general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any  school  or 
school  system.  This  limitation,  liowrever,  does  not  prohibit  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  special,  remedial,  and  other  noncurricular  educational  assist¬ 
ance. 

(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the  Director  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  programs  which  make  a  maximum  use  of  exist¬ 
ing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities 
during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

Section  21(6.  Limitations  on  'political  activity. — Requires  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  issue 
regulations  necessary  to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
are  not  carried  out  in  a  way  using  program  funds,  the  provision  of 
services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner 
supporting  or  resulting  in  the  identification  of  any  such  programs 
with  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  other  political  activity  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  candidate  or  faction  in  any  election  for  public  or  party 
office,  or  in  any  activity  providing  voters,  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assistance  in  connection  with  any 
election  or  voter  registration  activity.  Such  rules  or  regulations  shall 
have  enforcement  procedures,  which  include  summary  suspension  of 
assistance  or  other  action  necessary. 

Section  2J/7.  Duration  of  program: — States  that  the  Director  shall 
carry  out  programs  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1 967,  and  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Section  104 — Amendments  to  Title  III — Rural  Areas  Programs 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  changes  the  heading  of  part  A  to  read 
“Part  A — Rural  Loan  Program”  and  inserts  a  new  heading,  “Loans 
to  Families,”  before  section  302. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  amends  section  301  of  the  act  to  restate 
the  purpose  of  the  rural  loan  programs  that  it  is  to  be  to  meet  some  of 
the  special  needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  their  income  and 
living  standards. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  amends  section  302(a)-  of  the  act  to 
extend  eligibility  to  the  elderly  and  to  permit  the  calculation  of  the 
$3,500  loan  limit  on  the  basis  of  the  loan  principal  excluding  interest. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  transfers  section  606  of  the  act  (relat- 
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ing  to  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund)  to  title  III  as  section 
306. 

Section  105 — Amendments  to  Title  IV — Employment  and  Investment 

Incentives 

Section  105(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  401  of  the  act  to  require 
that  special  attention  be  given  in  carrying  on  programs  under  this 
section  to  emphasize  that  (1)  small  business  concerns  located  in  rural 
or  urban  areas  with  a  high  proportion  of  unemployed  and  low-income 
individuals  or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

Section  105(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  402(a)  of  the  act  to  re¬ 
quire  that  in  providing  loan  assistance,  particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions  of  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  persons  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 
The  subsection  also  requires  that  management  training  programs  be 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity 
for  individuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self- 
sufficiency. 

Section  105(c)  of  the  bill  deletes  the  first  section  402(b)  of  the  act 
which  is  replaced  by  a  new  section  406  of  the  act.  It  also  amends  the 
second  section  402(b)  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  utilize  authorities  developed  in 
title  III  of  the  act  to  insure  equitable  distribution  of  loans  between 
$3,500  and  $25,000,  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Section  105(d)  of  the  bill  renumbers  section  405  of  the  act  to  read 
“407”  and  includes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  authorized  to  carry 
out  programs  under  the  title  through  fiscal  year  1970.  This  section  of 
the  bill  also  strikes  out  section  404  and  inserts  new  sections  404,  405, 
and  406  of  the  act  which  provide  as  follows : 

New  section  404  requires  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  assure  that  in  any  fiscal  year  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  loans  are  granted  small  business  concerns  are  located  in  urban 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  or  to  such  concerns  owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The 
Director  and  the  SBA  are  to  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  “low  in¬ 
come”  as  it  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns.  Such  defini¬ 
tion  need  not  correspond  with  the  definition  of  “low  income”  as  used 
elsewhere  in  the  act. 

New  section  405  prohibits  financial  assistance  which  would  be  used  in 
relocating  business  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  where  such 
relocation  would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location. 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  406  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  agencies  for 
projects  to  provide  technical  and  management  assistance  to  individuals 
and  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance,  with  special  attention  to  small 
businesses  located  in  urban  areas  of  high-poverty  concentration  and 
small  businesses  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  406  authorizes  financial  assistance  for 
projects  including  planning,  research,  feasibility  studies  and  market 
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research,  identification  and  development  of  new  'business  opportunities, 
and  stimulation  of  new  private  capital  resources,  the  furnishing  of  cen¬ 
tralized  services,  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  business  serv¬ 
ices  agencies,  including  trade  associations  and  cooperatives,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  placement  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  located  in  high-poverty  concentration  urban  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  furnishing  of  incentives  and  assistance  to  train  and  up¬ 
grade  potential  subcontractors  and  the  furnishing  of  business  coun¬ 
seling,  management  training,  legal  and  other  related  services  with 
special  emphasis  upon  management  training  programs  using  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  business  community,  including  the  development  of  man¬ 
agement  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses. 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  section  406  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  give  preference  to  projects  promoting  the  ownership,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  ownership,  or  management  of  small  business  concerns  by 
residents  of  urban  areas  with  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals,  and  to  projects  planned  and  carried  out  with  a 
participation  of  local  businessmen. 

Subsection  (d)  of  new  section  406  requires  that,  to  the  extent  fea¬ 
sible,  services  be  provided  in  a  location  easily  accesible  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  and  small  businesses  served. 

Subsection  (e)  of  new  section  406  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  take  steps  to  assure  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  de¬ 
posits  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  title  IV. 

Subsection  (f)  of  new  section  406  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  provide  continuing  program  evaluation  and  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  evaluation  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director. 

Section  106 — Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and 

Coordination 

Section  106(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  601(a)  of  the  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  six  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
instead  of  four  as  is  presently  authorized. 

Section  106(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  603(b)  of  the  act  by  direct¬ 
ing  the  Director  to  issue  regulations  or  impose  requirements  to  insure 
that  programs  under  this  act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving 
the  use  of  program  funds,  services,  or  unemployment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or  resulting  in  the  identification  of 
such  program  with  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activity  or 
any  activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  political 
candidate  for  public  office.  Also  provides  that  the  Director  may  issue 
regulations  to  insure  that  persons  seeking  benefits  under  this  act  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  become  registered  voters. 

Section  106(c)  amends  section  609  of  the  act  to  clarify  certain 
definitions. 

Section  106(d)  amends  section  610  of  the  act  relating  to  programs 
for  the  elderly  poor  to  direct  the  Director  to  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  the  development  of 
programs  for  the  elderly  poor. 

Section  106(e)  makes  a  technical  amendment. 
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Section  196(f)  adds  a  new  provision  to  the  title  requiring  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  assure  that  no  one  will  be 
deemed  to  meet  the  poverty  criteria  for  the  purpose  of  the  act  “if  his 
lack  of  income  results  from  his  refusal  without  good  cause  to  seek  or 
accept  employment  commensurate  with  his  age,  health,  education  and 
ability.” 


Section  107 — Amendment  to  Title  VII 

This  section  amends  section  701(b)  of  the  act  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  State  plans  under  the  Social  Security  Act  must  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  deadline  is  extended  to  July  1,  1968,  or  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
month  after  the  State  legislature  next  adjourns  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967,  whichever 
is  later. 

Section  108 — Amendments  to  Title  VIII — Domestic  Volunteer 

Service  Programs 

This  section  entirely  rewrites  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
VISTA  program.  As  rewritten  it  would  provide  the  following : 

Section  801. — Restates  the  purpose  of  VISTA  to  provide  full-  and 
part-time  volunteer  programs  to  strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to 
eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and  enabling  persons  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  part-  or  full-time  volunteers  in 
urban  communities,  rural  areas,  Indian  reservations,  Job  Corps  centers, 
and  in  other  agencies  and  institutions. 

Section  810(a)  .—Authorizes  the  Director  to  establish  full-time  vol¬ 
unteer  programs.  Upon  request  of  Federal,  State,  local,  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies,  volunteers  may  be  assigned  to  work  in  meeting  the 
health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs;  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill  or  retarded ;  or  in  connection  with  any  programs  or 
activities  authorized  or  supported  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act. 

Section  810(b). — Authorizes  the  Director  to  assign  volunteers  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions  on  political  activities 
appropriate  to  the  volunteer’s  status  as  such)  as  he  may  determine, 
provided  that  no  volunteer  be  assigned  to  any  State  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Governor. 

Section  811  (a). — Requires  a  full-time  personal  commitment  of  vol¬ 
unteers  under  this  part  including  a  commitment  to  live  among  and  at 
the  economic  level  of  the  people  being  served. 

Section  811(b). — Provides  that  enrollments  shall  be  for  1-year 
periods  unless  the  Director  determines  that  persons  who  are  not  able 
to  enroll  for  this  period  can  promote  the  purposes  of  VISTA  by  en¬ 
rollments  of  not  less  than  2  months. 

Section  811(c). — Provides  for  an  oath  or  affirmation  for  volunteers. 

Section  812(a). — Provides  for  volunteer  stipends  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $50  per  month,  or  in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  who  have 
served  for  at  least  1  year  and  shown  special  skills  and  experience,  $75 
per  month.  The  Director  may  also  provide  living,  travel,  leave  and 
support  allowances  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 
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Section  812(b)  .—Provides  that  stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  term  of  service,  but  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipends  to  or  on 
behalf  of  volunteers.  If  a  volunteer  dies  during  VISTA  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  5  U.S.C. 
5582. 

Section  812(c) . — Allows  the  Director  to  provide  or  arrange  for  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent  volunteers 
to  encourage  them  to  utilize  their  VISTA  experience  in  combating 
poverty  afte..  their  formal  connection  with  the  program  has  ended. 

Section  820(a) . — Authorizes  the  Director  to  encourage,  develop, 
and  assist  in  new  programs  designed  to  increase  and  expand  volunteer 
participation,  utilizing  volunteers  working  part  time,  or  for  periods 
of  less  than  2  months'  duration,  in  or  near  their  home  communities. 
Such  programs  are  to  be  designed  to  encourage  persons  with  needed 
managerial,  professional,  or  technical  skills  to  contribute  these  skills 
to  the  betterment  of  communities  having  large  concentrations  of  poor ; 
and  to  assist  agencies  and  organizations  to  obtain  services  of  volun¬ 
teers  more  readily  or  to  provide  specialized  training. 

Section.  820(b). — Provides  that  volunteers  under  this  section  do 
not  receive  any  stipend,  nor,  except  in  unusual  or  special  circumstances 
affecting  their  project,  could  they  receive  any  other  support  or  allow¬ 
ances. 

Section  820(c). — Provides  that  the  value  of  the  services  of  volun¬ 
teers  under  this  section,  if  otherwise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  assisted  under 
this  or  any  other  Federal  act,  may  be  accepted  toward  provision  of 
the  non-Federal  share. 

Section  821. — Authorizes  the  Director  to  design  special  programs 
to  improve  methods  of  providing  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation.  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  sums 
appropriated  for  VISTA  may  be  allocated  for  programs  under  this 
section. 

Section  831. — Requires  the  Director  to  coordinate  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams  with  community  action  programs  and  other  appropriate  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  local,  and  national  programs.  Also  requires  the  Director  to 
consult  with  other  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related  to  the 
purpose  of  this  act  in  order  to  encourage  more  effective  use  of  vol¬ 
unteer  services  in  those  programs.  Also  requires  the  coordination  of 
part-  and  full-time  programs,  and  to  encourage  former  full-time 
volunteers  to  participate  in  part-time  programs  and  part-time  volun¬ 
teers  to  participate  in  full-time  programs. 

Section  832. — Requires  the  Director  to  take  necessary  steps  including 
the  development  of  special  projects  where  necessary,  to  encourage  the 
fullest  feasible  participation  of  older  persons  or  older  persons  mem¬ 
bership  groups  in  VISTA  programs  and  activities  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  volunteer  services  to  the  elderly. 

Section  833(a). — Provides  that,  subject  to  the  exceptions  in  sub¬ 
section  (b) ,  VISTA  volunteers  are  not  to  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

Section  833(b). — Provides  that  volunteers  who  receive  a  living  al¬ 
lowance  or  stipend  under  part  A  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
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for  purposes  of  chapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of 
the  Job  Corps  under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  except  with 
respect  to  manner  of  computing  disability  benefits. 

Section  834(a) . — Requires  the  Director  to  issue  regulations  to  assure 
that  activities  under  this  title  will  not  displace  existing  workers  nor 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

Section  834(b). — Requires  that  all  support,  including  transporta¬ 
tion,  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Section  834(c). — Prohibits  any  agency  utilizing  volunteers  to  be 
compensated  for  services  performed  by  volunteers. 

Section  835. — Authorizes  the  carrying  out  of  programs  under  this 
title  through  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

TITLE  II  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  201 — Criminal  Provisions 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides  criminal  penalties  for  em¬ 
bezzlement,  willful  misapplication,  theft,  or  fraud  of  assistance  funds 
provided  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  way  of  grant  or 
contract.  The  penalty  is  not  to  exceed  a  fine  of  $10,000,  imprisonment 
for  2  years,  or  both;  if  the  amount  involved  is  $100  or  less,  the  penalty 
is  not  to  exceed  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  1  year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  criminal  penalties  for  the  use  of  duress  to 
secure  kickbacks  from  persons  employed  with  funds  provided  under 
any  such  grant  or  contract.  The  penalty  is  not  to  exceed  a  fine  of 
$1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  1  year,  or  both. 

TITLE  III  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  301 — Effective  Date 

Section  301  provides  that  the  amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  proposed  herein  are  to  be  effective  upon  enactment,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  existing  funded  community  action  agencies,  there  is 
provided  a  reasonable  transition  period  (June  30,  1968). 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL, 
AS  REPORTED 


In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 

poverty  in  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.” 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  have  progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  in 
world  history,  and  although  these  benefits  are  widely  shared  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial  number 
of  our  people.  The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and 
social  potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  participate 
in  the  workings  of  our  society.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in 
this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen,  sup¬ 
plement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  employ 
the  resources  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
in  all  such  efforts  to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— WORK  TRAINING  AND  WORK-STUDY 

PROGRAMS 

[Part  A — Job  Corps 
[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  prepare  for  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  the  employability  of  young  men 
and  young  women  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  by  providing  them  \ 
in  rin-al  and  urban  residential  centers  with  education,  vocational 
training,  useful  work  experience,  including  work  directed  toward  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 
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[establishment  of  job  corps 

[Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there  is 
hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Office”),  established  by  title  VI,  a  Job  Corps 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Corps”). 

[job  corps  program 

[Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  prevent  programs  under  this  part  from  displacing  presently  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  the  impairment  of  existing  contracts  for  services. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Director”) 
is  authorized  to — 

[(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  or  private  organization  for  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion,  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  and  for  the  provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  in 
his  judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
including  but  not  limited  to  agreements  with  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing,  and  managing 
the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas,  whereby  the 
enrollees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  programs 
planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical  survey  program 
involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing  vegetation  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural  and 
disturbed  plant  communities:  Provided,  That  such  agreements 
shall  provide  that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data 
produced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  tne  course  of  the 
operation  of  any  conservation  camp  or  training  center  shall  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  United  States; 

[(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  education  and  vocational 
training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  such  programs  may  be  provided  through  local  public 
educational  agencies  or  by  private  vocational  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  or  technical  institutes  where  such  institutions  or 
institutes  can  provide  substantially  equivalent  training  at 
comparable  costs:  Provided,  That  such  arrangements  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
education  or  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school ; 

[(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate  activities  for  enrollees; 

[(d)  establish  standards  oi  safety  and  health  for  enrollees, 
and  furnish  or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 
[(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  and  make  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  enrollees  and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  enrollment,  in¬ 
cluding  appropriate  regulation  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
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which  enrollment  may  be  terminated:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to 
any  organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  re¬ 
ferring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps. 

[composition  of  the  corps 

[Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed  of  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two 
?t  the  time  of  enrollment,  and  who  meet  the  standards  for  enrollment 
prescribed  by  the  Director.  Participation  in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve 
any  enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.).  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

[(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  an  individual  must 
agree  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  for  the  government  of  the  Corps. 

[(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual  in  the  Corps  shall  not 
exceed  two  years  except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in  special  cases. 

[(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen 
of  Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form :  “I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.” 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  subsection. 

[(e)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that,  on  or  before  July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  in  residence 
and  receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  is  not  less  than  23  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

[(f)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  conservation  camps  and  training  centers 
of  the  Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  enrollees  in  such  camps 
and  centers. 

[(g)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  nine 
months  do  not  exceed  $7,500  per  enrollee  in  such  camps  and  centers. 

[(h)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever  possible,  stimulate  forma¬ 
tion  of  indigenous  community  activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception  of 
enrollees  into  community  life. 

[(i)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  Job  Corps  camp  or  center  in  \ 
the  region  in  which  an  enrollee  resides  which  is  an  appropriate  camp 
or  center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  determined  by  the 
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Director,  such  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  such  camp  or  center.  If  no 
such  vacancy  exists,  the  enrollee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Job  Corps 
camp  or  center  offering  programs  and  activities  appropriate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  deterimined  by  the  Director,  which  is 
nearest  to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee. 

[(j)  The  Director  shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  assure  that 
each  enrollee  who  successfully  completes  enrollment  in  the  Corps 
furnishes  to  him  six  months  and  eighteen  months  after  such  completed 
enrollment  the  following  information : 

[(1)  The  place  of  residence  of  such  enrollee; 

[(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  enrollee; 

[(3)  The  compensation  received  by  such  enrollee  in  his  current 
job  and  the  compensation  received  by  him  in  the  job,  if  any, 
immediately  preceding  his  current  job;  and 

[(4)  Such  other  relevant  information  determined  by  the 
Director  to  be  necessary  for  an  effective  followup. 

[allowance  and  maintenance 

[Sec.  105.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation, 
equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  medical,  dental,  hospital, 
and  other  health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the  Director  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and 
travel  allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the 
Director  may  determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees  from  places  of  ter¬ 
mination  to  their  homes. 

[(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enrollment  in  the  Corps,  each 
enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
therein  as  determined  by  the  Director:  Provided ,  however,  That  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service 
of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined 
in  section  609(c))  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the 
payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of  the 
enrollee’s  death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C. 
6  If). 

[application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

[Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
part,  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

[(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
1  et  seq.),  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401 
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et  seq.),  and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee 
shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States. 

[(c)(1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  “employee”  as  defined  in  section  40 
of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

[(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

[(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  wrhile  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or 
from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corps. 

[(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071 
et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of  the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)(1)) 
shall  apply  to  enrollees. 

[(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until  the 
day  following  the  date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured  enrollee 
is  terminated. 

[(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

[(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the 
Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing 
strength  under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in 
computing  the  percentage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

[POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

[Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in  political  parties  or  organiza¬ 
tions  as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employ¬ 
ment.  No  discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by 
any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  beliefs, 
except  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

[(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any. 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer, 
employee,  or  enrollee  sb all  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
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to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal 
employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from  members  of 
the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

[(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or 
employee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

[state-operated  youth  camps 

[Sec.  108.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State-operated 
programs,  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director  may, 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

[REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  APPROVAL  OF  CONSERVATION  CAMPS  AND 

TRAINING  CENTERS 

[Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  no 
conservation  camp,  training  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  established  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission. 

[youth  conservation  corps 

[Sec.  110.  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is  authorized  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  in  which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  the  male  enrollees  under  this  part  shall  be  assigned  to  camps  where 
their  work  activity  is  directed  primarily  toward  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  develop¬ 
ing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas.  Such  work 
activity  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  members  of  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing,  and  man¬ 
aging  the  public  natural  resources  and  of  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  public  recreational  areas. 

[standards  of  conduct 

[Sec.  111.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced. 
In  the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the 
Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  instance 
where  it  is  determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular 
Job  Corps  camp  or  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity 
of  other  enrollees. 

[(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  disciplinary  con¬ 
ditions  in  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  training  centers,  the 
individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers  shall  be  given 
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full  authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps, 
subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  regulation  set  by  the  Director. 

[(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropriate  procedures  to  insure 
that  the  transfer  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local  jurisdiction 
shall  in  no  way  violate  parole  or  probationary  procedures  of  the  State. 
In  the  event  procedures  have  been  established  under  which  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  a  youth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction  is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities,  the  Director  shall  make 
provisions  for  regular  supervision  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports  to 
such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the  appropriate  parole  and 
probationary  requirements  in  such  State. 

[EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

[Sec.  111-1.  The  Director  shall  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  experimental  and  demonstration  projects  (of 
which  not  to  exceed  four  may  involve  the  construction  of  new  camps  or 
centers)  providing  youth  employment  and  training  on  a  combined 
residential  and  nonresidential  basis.  Such  projects  may  involve  the  use 
of  resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part  and  part  B  of  this  title, 
pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  where  funds 
under  part  B  of  this  title  are  so  used,  and  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  waive  any  provision  of  such  parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  elements  of  such  projects  essential  to  a  determination 
and  demonstration  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The  Director 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  description  of  actions  taken  and 
progress  made  under  this  section  no  later  than  March  1,  1968.] 

Part  A— Job  Corps 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low-income,  disad¬ 
vantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures  for 
selecting  individuals  as  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  residential  and/or  nonresidential  centers  in  which  enrolees 
will  participate  in  intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  counseling ,  and  other  activities,  and  prescribes  various 
other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to  the  operation  and 
continuing  development  of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young 
persons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program, 
operated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible,  employable,  and 
productive  citizens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where  feasible, 
to  the  development  of  National,  State,  and  community  resources,  and  to 
the  development  and.  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with  the 
disadvantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  institu¬ 
tions  and  agencies. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  “  Job  Corps” . 
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INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps ,  a  young  man  or 
woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

( 1 )  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States  who  has  attained 
age  fourteen  but  not  attained  age  twenty -two  at  the  time  of  enrollment; 

(3)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a  low-income  family 
who  requires  additional  education,  training,  or  intensive  counseling 
and  related  assistance  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  meaningful  employ¬ 
ment,  participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify  for 
other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  characterized  by 
cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife,  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantialy  impair  his  prospects  for  successful 
participation  in  any  other  program  providing  needed  training, 
education,  or  assistance; 

(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tions  10J+  and  105,  to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  program  authorized 
in  this  part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral  problems  so 
serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work  and  training  which  that 
program  involves;  and 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules 
and  regulations. 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  104-  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  for  the 
screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules  shall  be  implemented  through  ar¬ 
rangements  which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organizations  such  as  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies,  public  employment  offices,  professional  groups, 
and  labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall  establish  specific  standards  and 
procedures  for  conducting  screening  and  selection  activities;  shall  encour¬ 
age  recruitment  through  agencies  and  individuals  having  contact  with 
youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer 
reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and  problems;  and  shall  provide  for 
necessary  consultation  with  other  individuals  and  organizations,  including 
court,  probation,  parole,  law  enforcement,  education,  welfare,  and  medical 
authorities  and  advisers.  They  shall  also  provide  for — 

(1 )  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for  the  purpose  of — 

(A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and  vocational  needs 
can  best  be  met  through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative  program 
in  his  home  community; 

(. B )  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent  data  relating  to 
his  background,  needs,  and  interests  for  evaluation  in  determin¬ 
ing  his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and 

«7)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understanding  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  making  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as 
an  enrollee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 
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(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  inquiry  concerning  the 
applicant’s  background  for  the  effective  development  and,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  clarification  of  information  concerning  his  age,  citizenship, 
school  and  draft  status,  health,  employability ,  past  behavior,  family 
income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eligibility. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of 
candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of  candidates 
selected  from  rural  areas,  taking  into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible 
youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  provide  residential 
facilities  for  such  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion. 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION - SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  A To  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an  enrollee  unless  it 
is  determined  that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he  can  participate 
successfully  in  group  situations  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior  that  would  prevent  other 
enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships  be¬ 
tween  any  center  to  which  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  com¬ 
munities,  and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  both  the  rules 
to  which  he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual  who  has  a  history  of  serious 
and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delinquent 
acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations ,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally  qualified  person  who 
knows  such  potential  enrollee’ s  individual  situation  that  there  is  reason¬ 
able  expectation  that  his  conduct  will  not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and 
success  of  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  Job 
Corps  will  help  him  to  overcome  his  problem. 

(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enrollment  may  be 
selected,  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his  release 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole 
officials  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and 
does  not  violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and  all  reports  to 
State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  applicable 
probation  or  parole  requirements. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  106.  ( a )  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for  more 
than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any  individual  of 
obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seg.). 

(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in 
section  609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Trust  Territory 
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of  the  Pacific  Islands )  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  following  form:  “I  do  solemnly  swear  {or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic .”  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

(d)  Alter  the  Director  has  determined  whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be 
assigned  to  a  men's  training  center,  a  conservation  center,  or  a  women's 
training  center,  the  center  to  which  he  shall.be  assigned  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  which  is  closest  to  the  enrollee’ s  home, 
except  that  the  Director,  on  an  individual  basis,  may  waive  this  require¬ 
ment  when  overriding  considerations  justify  such  action.  Assignments  to 
centers  in  areas  more  remote  from  the  enrollee’ s  home  shall  be  carefully 
limited  to  situations  in  which  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
an  equitable  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  youth  from  various  sections 
of  the  country  to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent  undue  delays 
in  the  assignment  of  individual  enrollees,  to  provide  an  assignment 
which  adequately  meets  the  educational  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee  or  is 
necessary  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers.  These  centers  may  be  residential  and/or 
nonresidential  in  character  and  shall  be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to 
provide  enrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience  {either  in  direct  program  activities  or  through 
arrangements  with  employers) ,  counseling,  and  other  services  appropriate 
to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall  include  conservation  centers,  to  be  known 
as  Civilian  Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily  in  rural  areas 
and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and  assistance,  programs  of 
work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage 
public  natural  resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  develop¬ 
ing  community  projects  in  the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include 
men’s  and  women’s  training  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural 
areas  and  to  provide  activities  which  shall  include  training  and  other 
services  appropriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  employ¬ 
ment. 

{b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and  women’s  training  centers  shall 
offer  education  and  vocational  training  opportunities,  together  with  sup¬ 
portive  services,  on  a  nonresidential  basis  to  participants  in  programs 
described  in  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  opportunities  may  be  offered  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as  the  Director 
may  specify. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  108.  {a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  operated  so  as  to  provide 
enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  supervised  program 
of  education,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational 
and  recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 
counseling.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  program  for  each 
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enrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic 
career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he  may  encounter  m  his  home  com¬ 
munity  or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing 
his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  upward 
mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least  sixty  hours  a  week.  Center  programs 
shall  include  required  participation  in  center  maintenance  support  and 
related  work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in  increasing  their 
sense  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and  discipline. 

(j b )  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  enrollee 
education  and  vocational  training  through  local  public  or  private  educa¬ 
tional  agencies,  vocational  educational  institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in 
cost  and  substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  he  could  provide 
through  other  means. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide 
opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  high  school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates 
to  be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  services  in 
the  Job  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee' s  level  of  educational 
attainment. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  Job  Corps 
work-experience  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace  presently  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordinated 
with  other  work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

ALLOWANCE  AND  SUPPORT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence ,  transportation,  equip¬ 
ment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel  allowances  may 
also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from  places  of  enrollment,  and  for 
former  enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

(6)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  governing  the  accrual  of 
leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he  shall  in  no  event 
assume  transportation  costs  connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has 
not  completed  at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  former  enrollee,  upon  termination, 
a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  participation  in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however,  unless  he  has  remained  in  the 
program  at  least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circumstances  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of  his  readjustment  allowance 
as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations 
incurred  by  that  enrollee;  and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions,  reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee' s  readjustment  allowance  as  a 
penalty  for  misconduct  during  participation  in  the  Job  Corps.  In  the 
event  of  an  enrollee’ s  death  during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
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( d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine ,  a 
portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any 
other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  enrollee,  and  any 
sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Director. 

STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers 
to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined 
that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center,  will 
jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

(6)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and,  disciplinary  conditions 
in  the  Job  Corps,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers  shall  be 
given  full  authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps, 
subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority,  as  provided 
under  regulations  set  by  the  Director. 

COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall  cooperate  in  activities 
designed  to  establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  between  Job  Corps 
centers  and  surrounding  or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  community  advisory  councils  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and  for  planning 
programs  of  mutual  interest.  Whenever  possible,  such  advisory  councils 
shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  under  the  local  community  action 
agency.  Youth  participation  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  where  feasible  separate  youth  councils  may  be  established, 
to  be  composed  of  representative  enrollees  and  representative  young  people 
from  the  communities.  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and 
take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  section  with  a  view  to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible, 
objectives  which  shall  include:  ( 1 )  giving  community  officials  appropriate 
advance  notice  of  changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that 
may  affect  or  be  of  interest  to  the  community;  (2)  affording  the  communnity 
a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to  it,  including 
policies  governing  the  .issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to  enrollees;  ( 3 ) 
providing  center  officials  with  full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community 
groups  and  agencies,  including  law  enforcement  agencies  and  agencies 
which  work  with  young  people  in  the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the 
fullest  practicable  participation  of  enrollees  in  programs  or  projects  for 
community  improvement  or  betterment,  with  adequate  advance  consulation 
with  business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  interested  community  groups 
and  organizations ;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or  similar  events 
in  which  enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate  together;  ( 6 ) 
providing  community  residents  with  opportunities  to  work  with  enrollees 
directly,  as  part-time  instructors ,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either  in  the  center 
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or  in  the  community;  (7)  developing ,  where  feasible,  job  or  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and  (8)  promoting  interchanges  of 
information  and  techniques  among,  and  cooperative  projects  involving, 
the  center  and  community  schools,  educational  institutions,  and  agencies 
serving  young  people. 

COUNSELING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  counseling  and  testing 
of  each  enrollee  at  regular  intervals  to  follow  his  progress  in  educational 
and  vocational  j)rograms. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test  each  enrollee  prior  to  his  sched¬ 
uled  termination  to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall  seek  to  place 
him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he 
is  likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  attaining  further  training  or 
education.  In  placing  enrollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

( c )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  to  determine  the 
status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their  needs  for  further 
education,  training,  and  counseling  may  be  met. 

(d)  Lpon  termination  of  an  enrollee' s  training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent 
records,  including  data  derived  from  his  counseling  and  testing,  other 
than  confidential  information,  shall  be  made  available  immediately 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  611(d)  of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  allowance  provided 
for  in  section  109(c)  of  this  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  pawl  to  former  enrollees  (who  have 
not  already  found  employment)  at  the  public  employment  service  office 
nearest  the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee,  if  he  is  returning  to  his 
home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the  community  in  which  the  former 
enrollee  has  indicated  an  intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  arrangements  by  which  public  employment  service  officers  will  main¬ 
tain  records  regarding  former  enrollees  who  are  thus  paid  at  such  offices 
including  information  as  to — 

(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who  have  declined  the  offices' 
help  in  finding  a  job; 

(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully  placed  in  jobs  without 
further  education  or  training; 

(8)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further  training  before 
being  placed  in  jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  in  which 
they  participated;  and 

(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further  remedial  or 
basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  together 
with  information  as  to  the  types  of  programs  for  which  such  former 
enrollees  were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  other  public 
or  private  organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public  employment  office, 
he  shall  arrange  for  that  organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment  of 
the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain  the  same  types  of  records  regard¬ 
ing  former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  maintenance  by  public 
employment  service  offices,  and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  enrollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the 
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Director  prior  to  the  termination  oj  their  participation  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Director  shall  maintain  records  providing  pertinent  placement  and 
follow-up  information. 

evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental  projects 

Sec.  113.  ( a )  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  careful  and  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  contracting  for  inde¬ 
pendent  evaluations,  with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  operation.  In  particular, 
this  evaluation  shall  seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting  from 
the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use 
of  facilities  combining  residential  and  nonresidential  components,  from 
the  use  of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  small  enrollments,  and  from  the 
use  of  different  types  of  program  sponsors,  including  public  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  boards  of  education,  and  private  corpo¬ 
rations.  The  evaluation  shall  also  include  comparisons  with  proper  con¬ 
trol  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not  participated  in  the  program. 
In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the  Director  shall  arrange  for  obtaining 
the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
program  and  shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials  in  order  to 
compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those  used 
in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure,  through  employers,  schools, 
or  other  Government  and  private  agencies  specific  information  concerning 
the  residence  of  former  enrollees,  their  employment  status,  compensation, 
and  success  in  adjusting  to  community  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  similar  information  directly  from  enrollees  at  appropriate 
intervals  following  their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  The  results 
of  such  evaluation  shall  be  published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the 
report  required  by  section  608. 

( b )  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or  contracts  for  experi¬ 
mental,  research,  or  demonstration  projects  directed  to  developing  or 
testing  ways  of  securing  the  better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  will  permit  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transportation  and 
support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  the  program  authorized  under  this  part.  These  projects  shall  include 
one  or  more  projects  providing  youths  with  education,  training,  and  other 
supportive  services  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  basis. 
The  Director  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who  have  a  history  of  serious  and  violent 
behavior  against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics 
addiction,  or  other  behavioral  aberations.  Projects  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal  or 
State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  programs  or  projects  and  with 
the  prime  sponsors,  as  describee  in  part  B  of  this  title,  in  the  communities 
where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out.  They  may  be  undertaken  jointly 
with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs,  including  programs 
under  part  B  of  this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  available  for  activities  under 
those  programs  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned, 
be  available  to  projects  under  this  section  to  the  extent  they  include  the 
same  or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Director  may  waive  any 
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provision  of  this  title  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
elements  of  projects  under  this  subsection  essential  to  a  determination  of 
their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either  in  the  report  required  by 
section  608  or  a  separate  annual  document,  report  to  the  Congress  con¬ 
cerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  section ,  including  a  full  description 
of  progress  made  in  connection  with  combined  residential  and  nonresi- 
dential  projects. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  vocational  education  schools 
could  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school  dropout  problem ,  and 
to  demonstrate  how  communities  could  make  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  educational  and  training  facilities,  the  Director,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into  one  or  more  agree¬ 
ments  with  State  educational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  model  community  vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers. 
Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally  located  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high 
dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a  need  in  the 
area  for  a  combination  vocational  school  and  skill  center.  No  such 
agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it  contains  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that— 

(1)  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school  and  skill  center  reflect  the 
job  market  needs  as  projected  by  the  survey; 

(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  business, 
labor,  education,  and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the 
center’s  activities  and  to  make  periodic  recommendations  regarding 
its  operation; 

(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  with  schools  in  the  area 
and  the  administrator  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utilization  of 
the  center  both  during  and  after  school  hours;  and 

(5)  such  accounting  and,  evaluation  procedures  as  the  Director 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  project  will  be  provided. 

ADVISORY  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  11  j.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of  advisory  committees  or  boards 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  operation  of 
Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he  determines  that  the  availability  of  outside 
advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in 
identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning  program  or  center 
development,  or  in  strengthening  relationships  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
agencies,  institutions,  or  groups  engaged  in  related  activities.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  established  pursuant  to  section  605  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  any  matter  or  question  involving  the  Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not 
prevent  the  establishment  through  or  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  one  or  more  boards  or  committees  under  this  section. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  STATES 

Sec.  115.  ( a )  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  facilitate  the 
effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  program,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  matters 
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■pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  meaningful  work  experience 
and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with  State-operated 
programs. 

(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States  to  assist  in  the 
operation  or  administration  of  State-operated  programs  which  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State  unless  a  plan 
setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  30  days 
of  such  submission. 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be 
considered  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits: 

(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (36  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.), 
enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service 
performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  ( relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  employees  for  work 
injuries),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘employee’  as  defined  in  section  8101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 
apply  except  as  follows: 

(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including  an  activity  while 
on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by 
or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death, 
the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a) 
and  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  enrollees;  and 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  in  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to  persons  or  property 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500. 

(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Director,  for  the 
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support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage 
authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  in  a  manner 
that  will  increase  the  residential  capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above 
forty -five  thousand  enrollees. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure  that  on  or  before 
June  30,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  receiving  train¬ 
ing,  at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall  immediately 
take  steps  to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  enrollees 
in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  consistent  with  ( 1 )  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  operation  of  the  program,  (2)  sound  administrative  practice,  and  (5) 
the  socioeconomic,  educational,  and  training  needs  of  the  population  to 
be  served. 

(. c )  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1968,  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  centers 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed 
$6,500  per  residential  enrollee,  or  $2,500  per  nonresidential  enrollee. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure  that  all  studies, 
evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds 
in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  any  conservation  or  training  center  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  political  affili¬ 
ation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps. 
All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  constitutes  by  law  a 
disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No  discrimination  shall  be 
exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any  person  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps, 
or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affili¬ 
ation  or  beliefs,  excepts  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by 
law. 

(6)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any  active 
part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  either  partisan 
or  nonpartisan,  or  in  voter  registration  drives,  except  as  may  be  provided 
by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall 
use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an 
election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain  the 
right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and.  to  express,  in  their  private  capacities, 
their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer, 
employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after  giving 
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due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or 
enrollee  concerned,  ceitify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instructions 
as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions. 

[Part  B — Work  Training  Programs 
[neighborhood  youth  corps 

[Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formulate  and  carry  out — 

[(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job 
training  and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades 
of  school  (or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in 
such  grades)  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to 
resume  or  maintain  attendance  in  school,  and 

[(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  individuals  useful 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training,  combined  where 
needed  with  educational  and  training  assistance,  including 
basic  literacy  and  occupational  training  designed  to  assist  the 
individuals  to  develop  their  maximum  occupational  potential. 
Enrollment  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  aged  sixteen  through 
twenty-one  years. 

[(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
whether  a  student  is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Director  shall  con¬ 
sider  a  student  to  be  from  such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash 
welfare  payments. 

[financial  assistance 

[Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  submitted  under  section  112  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

[(1)  enrollees  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by 
private  organizations ; 

[(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving  political 
parties,  or  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc¬ 
tion  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship ; 

[(3)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services;  and 
[(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work,  training  or  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  per¬ 
formed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

[(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training  projects  with  other  than 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  reasonable  training  costs  but  not  wages 
paid  to  enrollees  for  services  performed. 

[(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential  and  high  potential  for 
contributing  to  the  upward  mobility  of  the  trainee. 
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[enrollees  IN  PROGRAM 

[Sec.  114.  (a)  Enrollment  in  programs  under  this  part  shall  be 
limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  participation  in  such  programs  will  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively, 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a  perma¬ 
nent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

[(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compen¬ 
sation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

[(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  provide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development,  and 
referral  services  to  youths  through  public  agencies  or  private  orga¬ 
nizations. 

[LIMITATIONS  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

[Sec.  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  part 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  program,  including 
costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

[EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

[Sec.  116.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  the 
States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels.  Not  more  than  12K  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.] 

******* 

[Part  D — -Special  Impact  Programs 
[establishment  of  programs 

[Sec.  131.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  'special 
programs  which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems 
existing  in  particular  communities  and  neighborhoods  (defined  without 
regard  to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those 
urban  areas  of  the  Nation  having,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director, 
especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons;  (2)  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  communities 
and  neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic 
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unemployment,  and  rising  community  tensions ;  and  (3)  where  feasible 
and  appropriate,  are  part  of  a  citywide  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
local  or  State  agencies  in  order  to  coordinate  effectively  all  relevant 
programs  of  social  development. 

[(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  private  organizations,  for 
the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  described  in  sec¬ 
tions  205  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  assure  that  the 
work  training  and  employment  opportunities  created  under  these 
special  programs  are  filled  by  the  residents  of  the  communities  or 
neighborhoods  served,  and  that  the  activities  pursued  are  carried 
out  in  the  communities  and  neighborhoods  described  in  subsection 
(a).  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Director  may  include  youths 
aged  sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  or 
below  the  poverty  level  as  established  for  the  programs  described  in 
sections  205  (d)  and  (e). 

[(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  criteria,  and  impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no 
program  assistance  under  this  part  will  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and  to 
assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will 
be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the 
employee.  •>-' 

[(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Director  shall 
establish  such  procedures  or  impose  such  requirements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maximum  coordination  with  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  approved  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  II  of 
this  Act. 

[federal  share  of  program  costs 

[Sec.  132.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program, 
including  costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services :  Provided, 
That  where  capital  investment  is  required  under  a  contract  with  a 
private  organization  (other  than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the  Federal 
share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  capital  investment 
and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  as  defined  above.] 

Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work  and 
training  opportunities,  together  with  related  services  and  assistance,  that 
will  assist  low-income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their  education,  and 
to  help  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to 
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obtain  and  hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which  respond  to 
local  needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon  a  comprehensive 
approach  which  includes  programs  using  both  public  and  private  resources 
to  overcome  the  complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
unemployment,  underemployment,  and  low  income. 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  AREAS  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  WORK  AND  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate  or  recognize  community 
program  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting  comprehensive 
community  work  and  training  programs. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  be  a  city,  county, 
multicity,  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neighborhood 
or  other  area  ( irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions )  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  commonality  of 
interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program.  The 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  programs  relating  to  community  action,  manpower  services,  physical 
and  economic  development,  housing,  education,  health,  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  coterminous  or  comple¬ 
mentary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs  and 
comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  must  seek  to  provide 
participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will  enable  them  to 
obtain  and  hold  employment.  It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach  to 
planning  and  implementation  including  the  linkage  of  relevant  compo¬ 
nent  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and  with  other 
appropriate  public  and  private  programs  and  activities.  It  shall  also 
provide  for  evaluation. 

PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  DELEGATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  program  area,  the  Director  shall 
recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  shall  serve  as  the 
prime  sponsor  to  receive  funds  under  section  123  ( except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  123  (c)).  This  agency  must  be  capable  of  planning, 
administering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program. 

(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for  participation  of  employers 
and  labor  organizations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  work  and  training  programs. 

(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  public  and 
private  organizations  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  components  of 
the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program,  including  without  limi¬ 
tation  agencies  governed  with  the  participation  of  the  poor  and  other 
residents  of  the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served,  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  public  employment  service,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  private  training  institutions,  and  other 
capable  public  and  private  organizations. 

(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agencies  shall  provide  for  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in  the  plan- 
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ning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  oj  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  and  its  components.  Such  persons  shall  be  provided  maximum 
employment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  component  programs,  including 
opportunity  for  further  occupational  training  and  career  advancement. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  programs 
under  this  part  have  adequate  internal  administrative  controls,  accounting 
requirements,  personnel  standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES  - 

Sec.,  128.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  for  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  or  com¬ 
ponents  of  such  programs,  including  the  following: 

( 1 )  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job  training, 
and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low-income  families 
who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of 
the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance  in 
school; 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low- 
income  persons  (aged  sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  training 
(which  must  include  sufficient  basic  education  and  institutional  or 
on-the-job  training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  develop  their 
maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain  regular  competitive 
employment 

(3)  special  programs  which  involve  work  activities  directed  to  the 
needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employ¬ 
ment  prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age,  lack  of  employment 
opportunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employment  or 
training  assistance  under  other  programs,  and  which,  in  addition 
to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in 
projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  without  limitation  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  the  management,  conservation,  or  development  of 
natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands; 

(f)  special  programs  which  provide  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities,  including  new 
types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety,  which 
provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  continued  em¬ 
ployment  without  Federal  assistance,  which  give  promise  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of  structuring 
jobs  and  new  methods  of  providing  job  ladder  opportunities ,  and 
which  provide  opportunities  for  further  occupational  training  to 
facilitate  career  advancement; 

(5)  special  programs  which  concentrate  work  and  training  re¬ 
sources  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed  persons,  and  within 
those  rural  areas  having  substantial  outmigration  to  urban  areas, 
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which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that  work  and  training 
opportunities  are  extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  persons 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  such  opportunities, 
and  which  are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of  cooperation 
from  private  and  public  employers ; 

(i 6 )  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to  supplement  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  or  other  Acts  including  health  services, 
counseling,  day  care  for  children,  transportation  assistance,  and 
other  special  services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve 
success  in  work  and  training  programs  and  in  employment; 

(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  employment  service  units  to 
provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  services,  con¬ 
veniently  located  in  urban  neighborhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily 
accessible  to  the  most  disadvantaged; 

(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private  employers,  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons,  including  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimburse¬ 
ments  to  employers  for  unusual  training  costs  for  a  limited  period 
when  an  employee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  payment  for  on- 
the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive  service,  payment  of  all 
or  part  of  employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers  to  provide 
employees  resident  in  such  areas  with  transportation  to  and  from 
work  or  to  reimburse  such  employees  for  such  transportation: 
Provided,  That  in  making  such  reimbursements  to  employers  the 
Director  shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1988  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt  under 
section  18  thereof;  and 

(9)  means  of  planning,  administering,  coordinating,  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

(b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  training  component  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  in  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be  consolidated 
into  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  such  components  shall  be  provided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless 
the  Director  determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an  extension 
of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  subsection  (c).  After  that  date, 
the  work  and  training  components  of  programs  authorized  by  section  502 
of  this  Act  and  by  section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  19h2  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program, 
including  funding  through  the  prime  sponsor  where  appropriate . 

(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  public  agency 
or  private  organization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to  carry  out  one  or 
more  component  programs  described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  determines, 
after  soliciting  and  considering  comments  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any, 
that  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  effectiveness  or  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
In  the  case  of  programs  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  directly  to  local  or  State  educational  agencies 
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pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
providing  for  the  operation  of  such  programs  under  direct  grants  or 
contracts. 

SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  12J,..  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for 
any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  determines ,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that— 

( 1 )  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving  political 
parties,  or  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or 
as  a  place  for  religious  worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  performed; 

(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work-training  and  education, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment,  will  be  appropriate  and  reason¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant; 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute 
to  the  occupational  development  or  upward  mobility  of  individual 
participants. 

(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and  training  related  to  physical 
improvements,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  improvements  which  will 
be  substantially  used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or  which  will 
contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income  persons  and 
families. 

(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  employment 
and  occupational  advancement. 

( d )  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide  for  maximum  feasible  use 
of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  training  and  the 
resources  oj  the  private  sector. 

PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  under  this  part  must  be 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income, 
taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm 
differences,  and  other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed, 
to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments 

(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

ELDERLY 

Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that  programs  under  this  part 
shall  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long-term  unemployment 
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among  persons  fifty -Jive  years  and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  regular, 
part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

PILOT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
or  private  organizations  for  pilot  projects  which  are  designed  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  f  urther  the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects  may  be 
conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private  organizations . 

( b )  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot  projects  designed  to  encourage 
the  maximum  participation  of  private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit 
organizations,  in  work  and  training  programs  under  this  part. 

( c )  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a  pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and 
consider  comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  in  the 
community  where  the  project  will  be  undertaken. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  ( directly  or  through  contracts  or 
other  appropriate  arrangements )  technical  assistance  to  assist  in  the  initia¬ 
tion  or  effective  operation  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  make 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel  needed 
to  carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under  this  part.  He  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

ROLE  OF  THE  STATES 

Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
State  agencies  to — 

( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  and  training,  as  authorized  by 
section  128,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural  areas  and 
for  this  purpose  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency  which 
administers  programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  this  part; 

(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs  in  communities  which 
have  not  yet  established  an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 

(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on  State  projects 
and  in  State  agencies:  Provided,  That  these  opportunities  shall  be 
made  available  to  participants  in  community  work  and  training 
programs. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  reserve  not  to  exceed 
20  per  centum  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(a)(5);  but  not 
more  than  12%  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  123,  the 
Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  assistance  among  the  States.  In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population,  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  family  income  levels. 
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LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  181.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  program  or  activity 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  128  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  o  f  the  cost  of  such  program  or  activity ,  including  costs  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  that 
percentage  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  establishing  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  this  is  necessary  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  community  provides 
non-Federal  contributions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  requirements 
under  this  section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
such  contributions  under  section  223(c). 

PROGRAM  DATA  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  program  data  system  consistent  with  similar  data 
systems  for  other  relevant  Federal  programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published 
periodically. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated 
goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms 
for  the  delivery  of  services,  and  he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This 
evaluation  shall  include  comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed 
of  persons  who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall  seek 
to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of  work  and  training 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other  Acts,  including  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and,  Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this  purpose, 
contract  for  independent  evaluations  of  such  programs  or  individual 
projects.  The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  included  in  the  report 
required  by  section  608. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards  for  evaluation  of 
program  effectiveness  in  acheiving  the  objectives  of  this  title.  Such  standards 
shall  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial 
assistance  provided  by  sections  123,  128,  and  129. 

Part  E — Duration  of  Program 

Sec.  141.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  for  which  he 
is  responsible  under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize 
by  law. 

[TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

[Part  A— General  Community  Action  Programs 
[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  stimulation  and 
incentive  for  urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty  through  community  action  programs. 
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[COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  “community  action  program”  means  a 
program — 

[(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  in  an  attack  on  poverty 
resources,  public  or  private,  of  any  urban  or  rural,  or  combined 
urban  and  rural,  geographical  area  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  a 
“community”),  including  but  not  limited  to  a  State,  metropolitan 
area,  county,  city,  town,  multicity  unit,  or  multicounty  unit  or 
any  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or 
political  subdivisions)  which  is  sufficiently  homogeneous  in  char¬ 
acter  to  be  an  appropriate  area  for  an  attack  on  poverty  under 
this  part; 

[(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities 
of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward 
elimination  of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty  through 
developing  employment  opportunities,  improving  human  per¬ 
formance,  motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work; 

[(3)  which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served; 

[(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political  party), 
or  a  combination  thereof;  and 

[(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  access  of  the  public 
to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local 
community  groups,  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and 
records  of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  approved  by  the  Director. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  additional  criteria 
for  programs  carried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 
Such  criteria  shall  include  requirements  to  assure  (1)  that  each  agency 
responsible  for  a  community  action  program  is  qualified  to  administer 
such  program  and  the  funds  granted  to  it  efficiently,  effectively,  and 
in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
part,  having  due  regard  for  the  size  and  complexity  of  such  program 
and  the  number  of  persons  and  size  of  the  area  served;  (2)  that  each 
such  agency  is  subject  to  evaluation  of  program  progress  and  regular 
or  periodic  audits  and  that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evaluations 
and  audits  are  considered  by  the  agency  as  well  as  by  the  Director  in 
connection  with  proposals  or  applications  for  the  renewal,  expansion, 
or  modification  of  any  such  program;  (3)  that  each  such  agency 
maintains  records  and  internal  controls  needed  to  achieve  and  docu¬ 
ment  compliance  with  all  legal  requirements  and  that  all  records 
bearing  exclusively  on  grants  made  under  this  part  are  available  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office;  (4)  that  each  such  program  is  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  standards  and  policies,  including  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  officers  and  employees,  to  preclude  the  use  of  program  funds, 
the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  person¬ 
nel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an  identification  of  such 
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program  with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity  designed 
to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office;  and 
(5)  that  the  personnel  of  each  such  agency  are  selected,  employed, 
promoted,  and  compensated  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved  by  him,  as  promoting 
efficiency  and  the  effective  use  of  funds. 

[(c)(1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  or  continue  to  fund  after 
March  1,  1967,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  which  contains  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  geographical  areas  in  the  community  unless  such 
representatives  are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

[(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or  continue  to  fund  after 
March  1,  1967,  a  community  action  program  which  is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  representatives  of 
the  poor  do  not  comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the  membership. 

[(3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on 
participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor. 

[(4)  In  communities  where  substantial  numbers  of  the  poor  reside 
outside  of  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor  through  a  process,  such  as 
neighborhood  meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

[(d)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to 
establish  procedures  under  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor 
including  but  not  limited  to  minority  groups,  the  elderly,  and  the 
rural  population,  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on 
their  community  action  agency  policy  board,  may  petition  for  ade¬ 
quate  representation  on  such  board. 

[ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

[Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re¬ 
served  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director  shall  deter¬ 
mine.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

[(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection — 

[(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  such  States  (as  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  appropriate  data)  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  all  the  States  (as 
so  determined) ; 

[(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so 
that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the 
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annual  average  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  such  State  (as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  appropriate  data)  bears  to 
the  annual  average  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  all  the 
States  (as  so  determined) ;  and 

[(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among 
the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third 
as  the  number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living 
in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  such  State  bears 
to  the  number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  all  the  States. 

[(c)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  their  original  allot¬ 
ments  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  year  for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

[(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “State”  does  not 
include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

[financial  assistance  for  development  of  community  action 

PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  240.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  development 
of  community  action  programs. 

[FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONDUCT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

[Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part,  including  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  programs  which  are  components  of  a  community 
action  program  and  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Such  component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon  the  needs 
of  low-income  individuals  and  families  and  shall  provide  expanded  and 
improved  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities,  and  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  in  connection  therewith.  Such  programs  shall  be  conducted  hi 
those  fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this  part  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  employment,  job  training  and  counseling,  health,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and  special 
remedial  and  other  noncurricular  educational  assistance  for  the  benefit 
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of  low-income  individuals  and  families.  The  Director  shall  require  that 
where  an  agency  pays  an  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum,  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  excess  shall  not  be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall 
not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  section  208(a)  has  been 
complied  with. 

[(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under  this  part  may  provide 
for  general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any  school  or 
school  system. 

[(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this  section 
the  Director  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors  in  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  poverty  within  the  community  and  within  the  areas  or 
groups  to  be  affected  by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  the  assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  information 
available  with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low- 
income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  of  the  extent  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment ;  the  number  and  proportion  of 
persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public 
agencies  or  private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant  or  transient 
low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates,  military  service  rejection 
rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educational  attainment ;  the  incidence 
of  disease,  disability,  and  infant  mortality;  housing  conditions; 
adequacy  of  community  facilities  and  services;  and  the  incidence  of 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

[(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section 
for  special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs 
of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
appropriate  employment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs, 
(2)  which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such 
persons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification 
of  the  community  or  area  served  by  the  jDrogram,  including  without 
limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management, 
conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and 
other  lands,  and  (3)  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
otherwise  consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment. 

[(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  any  State  or  local  agency  or  private  organization  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  adult  work  training  and  employment  pro¬ 
grams  for  unemployed  or  low-income  persons  involving  activities 
designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  community  or  area  served  in  fields  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment, 
and  public  safety.  Such  programs  shall  (1)  assist  in  developing  entry 
level  employment  opportunities,  (2)  provide  maximum  prospects  for 
advancement  and  continued  employment  without  Federal  assistance, 
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and  (3)  be  combined  with  necessary  educational,  training,  counseling, 
and  transportation  assistance,  and  such  other  supportive  services  as 
may  be  needed.  Such  work  experience  shall  be  combined,  where  needed, 
with  educational  and  training  assistance,  including  basic  literacy  and 
occupational  training.  Such  program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection 
of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and 
other  suitable  conditions  of  employment. 

[(f)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  programs  which  give  promise  of  effecting  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  com¬ 
munities  to  deal  with  their  problems  without  further  assistance  and  to 
programs  which  make  the  maximum  utilization  of  existing  schools, 
community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

[(g)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  this  part  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  that  funds  available  for  carrying  out  this  part  (other  than  those 
available  for  carrying  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  and 
sections  206(b),  2 11-1  (a),  2 1 1—1  (b) ,  211-2,  and  211-3)  at  least  5  per 
centum  will  be  used  for  carrying  out  independently  funded  community 
action  programs  (other  than  programs  described  in  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section,  and  sections  206(b),  211-l(a);  211-l(b),  211-2, 
and  2 1 1—3)  which  are  carried  on  in  communities  in  which  there  is 
being  carried  on  concurrently  a  community  action  program  for  which 
an  overall  community  action  agency  assumes  responsibility  for  plan¬ 
ning,  developing,  and  coordinating  communitywide  antipoverty 
programs  and  provides  for  the  involvement  and  participation  of 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  In  addition  the  Director  may 
use  an  additional  5  per  centum  of  such  funds  for  carrying  out  such 
programs.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  program  will  be  deemed 
to  be  independently  funded  if  the  grantee  is  one  that  develops,  and 
is  funded  to  operate  only,  programs  which  are  of  limited  scope  and 
which  does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  community  representation 
on  its  policymaking  board,  whether  or  not  the  grantee  sponsors  one 
or  several  component  programs. 

[(h)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  inde¬ 
pendently  funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  predominantly  rural  areas  in  accordance  with  sections  210  and 
617,  where  the  Director  determines  it  is  not  feasible,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time,  to  establish  community  action  agencies. 

[(i)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature  and  can  be  more  efficiently 
operated  on  this  basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or  contract 
with,  independently  funded,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  such  projects. 

[(j)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  an  executive  officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
any  organization  (other  than  a  religious  organization)  with  which  the 
Director  has  entered  into  a  contract  under  this  section  to  carry  out  a 
community  action  program  or  a  component  program  thereof. 

[(k)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  or  combination  thereof,  under  this  section  unless  the  grantee 
organization  has  submitted  to  the  Director  either — 

[(1)  a  statement  from  the  appropriate  public  financial  officer 
of  the  community  or  of  the  public  agency  which  will  maintain  the 
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accounts  of  the  grantee,  stating  that  such  officer  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  financial  services  adequate  to  insure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  an  accounting  system  by  such  agency 
and  its  delegate  agencies,  with  internal  controls  adequate  to 
safeguard  the  assets  of  such  agencies,  check  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  accounting  data,  promote  operational  efficiency  and 
encourage  adherence  to  prescribed  management  policies;  or 
[(2)  an  opinion  from  a  certified  public  accountant  or  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  stating  that  the  grantee  has  established 
such  an  accounting  system. 

[(1)(1)  The  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary 
audit  survey  within  three  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant 
or  contract  with  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  combination 
thereof,  under  this  section  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
grantee  organization’s  and  its  delegate  agencies’  accounting  systems 
and  internal  controls. 

[(2)  Within  thirty  days  of  the  completion  of  such  survey,  the 
Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
resulting  from  such  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems  of  the 
grantee  organization  and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsections  (k)  (1)  and  (k)(2).  If  he  shall  determine  that  the 
standards  have  not  been  met,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  grantee 
organization  of  his  determination  and  he  shall  consider  whether 
suspension  of  further  payment  of  Federal  funds  under  the  subject 
grant  is  warranted. 

[(3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any  grant  funds  pursuant  to 
subsection  (1)  (2) ,  the  affected  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  suspension  in  which  to  establish, 
with  the  advice  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  auditors,  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  subsection  (k).  A  new  audit  shall  be  performed 
within  this  period  and  if,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Director  is 
still  unable  to  determine  that  the  accounting  system  meets  the  required 
standards  he  shall  terminate  the  contract  or  grant. 

[(m)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  required  to  insure  that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  maintain  the  standards  of  accounting  set  forth 
in  sections  205  (k)  (1)  and  (2)  during  the  period  of  any  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  under  this  section. 

[(n)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  allowance 
per  meeting  for  attendance  at  community  action  agency  board  meet¬ 
ings  or  neighborhood  community  action  council  or  committee  meetings 
and  for  the  reimbursement  of  other  necessary  expenses  of  attendance 
at  such  meetings  to  members  of  such  boards,  councils,  or  committees 
who  are  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  in 
order  to  insure  and  encourage  their  maximum  feasible  participation 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  community  action 
programs:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  payments  shall  be  made 
for  attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  in  a  month,  or  to  any 
person  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government,  of  a 
community  action  agency,  or  of  a  State  or  local  governmental  agency. 

[(o)  (1)  In  making  grants  for  programs  in  the  field  of  family 
planning  the  Director  shall  assure  that  family  planning  services, 
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including  the  dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  med¬ 
ical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  individuals 
who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  part 
which  have  been  established  by  the  community  action  agency  and 
who  desire  such  information,  assistance,  or  supplies. 

[(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  unless  it  contains  and  is 
supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  program 
assisted  by  any  such  grant,  the  applicant  will  establish  and  follow 
procedures  designed  to  insure  that — 

[(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  information, 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  which  such  individual  states  to 
be  inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious 
beliefs;  and 

[(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical  super¬ 
vision  or  supplies  unless  such  individual  has  voluntarily  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

[(3)  The  use  of  family  planning  services  provided  by  the  applicant 
under  such  grant  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

[technical  assistance,  training,  and  emergency  loans 

[Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance  to 
communities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
needed  to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to 
provide  services  or  other  assistance  in  connection  with  such  programs 
or  otherwise  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  Director 
may,  upon  request  of  a  grantee  under  this  section,  or  sections  204, 
205,  or  209(b),  make  special  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  grantee 
to  assist  and  advise  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  be  employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time  regularly  engaged 
in,  such  assignments,  nor  shall  any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  grantee. 

[(n)  The  Director  shall  also  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
for  making  small  loans  to  persons  in  low-income  families  to  meet 
immediate  and  urgent  family  needs.  The  total  outstanding  balance  of 
loans  made  to  an  individual  under  this  subsection  may  not  at  any 
time  exceed  $300.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum  and  shall  be  made  on  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

[research  and  demonstrations 

[Sec.  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants 
to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
other  appropriate  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  and  demonstrations  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Expenditures  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  5  percentum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
such  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  No  grant  or  contract 
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for  a  research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  after  January  1,  1967,  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan 
setting  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  under  this  section  and 
setting  forth  priorities  among  such  objectives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent 
it  contemplates  activities  or  programs  that  may  be  undertaken  by 
other  Federal  agencies  or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  having  demonstration  and  research 
responsibilities,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  such  agencies.  The  Director  shall  include  as  part  of  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  as  .a  separate  and  simul¬ 
taneous  report,  a  description  of  the  the  principal  research  and  demon¬ 
stration  activities  undertaken  during  each  fiscal  year  under  this  part, 
a  statement  indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to  the  plan  and 
the  policies  of  this  Act,  and  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such 
category,  describing  the  results  or  findings  of  such  research  and  demon¬ 
stration  activities,  or  indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the  extent 
possible  the  manner,  in  which  the  benefits  or  expected  benefits  of 
such  activities  will  or  are  expected  to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall 
require  that  all  applications  or  proposals  for  research  or  demonstra¬ 
tions  shall  be  filed  simultaneously  in  the  appropriate  regional  office 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such  offices 
to  review  and  make  recommendations  with  respect  thereto  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  filing. 

[limitations  on  federal  assistance 

[Sec.  208.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sections  204  and  205  paid 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  and  thereafter 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  de¬ 
termines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced  below 
90  per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  components  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in 
such  regulations. 

[(c)  The  expenditures  or  contributions  made  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  a  community  action  program  or  component  thereof  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  or  contributions  from 
non-Federal  sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar  purposes  prior 
to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 
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[PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

[Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  which  will 
facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
such  programs. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract 
with,  appropriate  State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
such  agencies  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  communities  in 
developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

[(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II 
of  this  Act,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a 
plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered 
by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part:  Provided, 
however,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

[(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from  a  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
community  in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying  on  a 
number  of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice 
to  such  community  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  community  is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is 
desirable  and  practical  and  that  good  cause  has  been  shown,  he  is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to  contract  directly  with, 
such  agency. 

[(e)  No  private  institution  or  organization  shall  be  eligible  for 
participation  under  this  part  unless  it  (1)  is  itself  an  institution  or 
organization  which  has,  prior  to  its  consideration  for  such  participa¬ 
tion,  had  a  concern  with  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2)  is  sponsored  by 
one  or  more  such  institutions  or  organizations  or  by  a  public  agency, 
or  (3)  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401(f) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

[EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

[Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  within  the  States 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall 
consider  the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of:  (1)  low- 
income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed  per¬ 
sons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis 
from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  (4)  school  dropouts;  (5) 
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adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected 
for  military  service;  and  (7)  persons  living  in  urban  places  compared 
to  the  number  living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  1960  census. 

[preference  for  components  of  approved  programs 

[Sec.  211.  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  components  of  a  community  action 
program  approved  pursuant  to  this  part. 

[headstart  and  legal  services  programs 

[Sec.  211-1.  (a)  In  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205,  the  Director 
shall  carry  out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections 
which  assist  young  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  and  which  include  (1)  the  furnishing  of 
such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social,  educational,  and  mental 
health  services  as  the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to  attain 
their  greatest  potential,  (2)  the  provision  of  appropriate  activities 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children  and  the 
effective  use  of  their  services,  and  (3)  such  other  training,  technical 
assistance,  evaluation,  and  follow-through  activities  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

[(b)  In  carrying  out  sections  204  and  205,  the  Director  shall  carry 
out  programs  eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections,  which 
provide  legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they 
are  unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with 
legal  research  and  information  as  appropriate  to  mobilize  the  assistance 
of  lawyers  or  legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  further 
the  cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty:  Provided,  That 
the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal 
local  bar  associations  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  of  legal  advice  and  representation  are  afforded  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  review  the  proposed  program  and  to  submit  comments 
and  recommendations  thereon  before  such  program  is  approved  or 
funded. 

[comprehensive  health  services  programs 

[Sec.  211-2.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or 
to  contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  necessary  for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  health  services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
persons  residing  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  poverty  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed — 

[(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  utilization  of 
existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical, 
diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  facilities  and  rehabilitation 
necessary  in  connection  therewith;  and 
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[(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made  readily  accessible 
to  the  residents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  participation,  and 
wherever  possible  are  combined  with,  or  included  within  arrange¬ 
ments  for  providing,  employment,  education,  social,  or  other 
assistance  needed  by  the  families  and  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
take  such  steps,  or  impose  such  conditions,  as  may  be  required  to 
make  certain  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent 
professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  providing  services 
related  to  this  section  are  furnished  with  all  assistance  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  order  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  such 
program  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  such  services. 

[(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such  programs  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  detoxification,  guidance,  training,  and  job  placement 
of  narcotic  addicts. 

[(c)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  comprehensive  statement  describing  the  actions  taken  and 
progress  made  under  this  section  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health 
services.  The  Director  shall  also  provide  for  studies  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  health  problems  particularly  significant  to  low-income 
persons. 

[(d)  The  Director  is  authorized,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant  or 
contract)  objective  studies  of  the  overall  operation  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  section,  including  their  relationship  to  and 
impact  on  the  adequacy  and  availability  of  all  relevant  programs 
and  services  for  meeting  total  health  needs.  Reports  of  such  studies, 
together  with  such  comments  and  recommendations  as  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may  care  to 
offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 


[special  projects  on  adult  basic  education 


[Sec.  211-3.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  special  projects  in  the  field  of  adult  basic  education 
for  low-income  individuals  over  eighteen  years  of  age  whose  lack  of 
basic  educational  skills  constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of 
their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  commensurate  with  their 
real  ability.  Such  projects  shall — 

[(1)  involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials, 
or  programs  which  the  Director  determines  may  have  national 
significance  or  be  of  special  value  in  promoting  effective  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  title, 

[(2)  involve  activities  in  adult  basic  education  which  the 
Director  determines  are  so  coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally 
assisted,  State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have  unusual  promise  in 
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promoting  a  comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  low-income  individuals  with  basic  educational  deficiencies, 
or 

[(3)  show  promise  of  enabling  persons  receiving  welfare  pay- 
.  ments  or  other  forms  of  public  assistance  to  obtain  employment 
which  will  permit  discontinuance  of  such  assistance. 

Part  B — Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 

(Note:  Part  B  was  repealed  by  Public  Law  89-750.) 

[Part  C — Voluntary  Assistance  Program  for  Needy  Children 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  219-1.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual 
Americans  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty  by 
voluntarily  assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more  needy  children,  in 
a  program  coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare  agencies. 

[authority  to  establish  information  center 

[Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  information  and  coordination 
center  to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy 
children. 

[(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  section  established 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  coordina¬ 
tion  center  and  that  nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  for  needy  children. 

[Part  D — Duration  of  Program 

[Sec.  221.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.] 

TITLE  II—  URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  community  action  agencies  and 
programs,  prescribes  the  structure  and  describes  the  functions  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  authorizes  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  and  related  projects  and  activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local,  State,  private,  and 
Federal  resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income  families,  and  low- 
income  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  to  attain  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations  and  secure  the  opportunities  needed 
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for  them  to  become  fully  self-sufficient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote, 
as  methods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of 
individual  and  family  self-sufficiency — 

(. 1 )  the  strengthening  of  community  capabilities  for  planning  and 
coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  other  assistance  related  to  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  poverty,  so  that  this  assistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local 
officials,  organizations,  and  interested  and  affected  citizens,  can  be 
made  more  responsible  to  local  needs  and  conditions; 

(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of  services  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  so  that  these  services  may  be  made  more  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  in  helping  families  and  individuals  to  overcome  particular 
problems  in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  supports  their  progress 
in  overcoming,  related  problems; 

(8)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate  evaluation,  of  new  types  of 
services  and  innovative  approaches  in  attacking  causes  of  poverty,  so 
as  to  develop  increasingly  effective  methods  of  employing  available 
resources; 

(4)  the  development  and  implementation  of  all  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  advantage  of 
capabilities  for  self-advancement  and  assure  that  those  programs  and 
projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and  widely  utilized  by  their 
intended  beneficiaries;  and 

(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base  of  programs  directed  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the  services 
and  assistance  of  public  officials,  private  religious,  charitable,  and 
neighborhood  organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a  more  active 
role  for  business,  labor,  and  professional  groups  able  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  influence  the  quantity  an 
quality  of  services  of  concern  to  the  poor. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  the  policy  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic  education,  health 
care,  vocational  training,  and  employment  opportunities  in  rural  America 
to  enable  the  poor  living  in  rural  areas  to  remain  in  such  areas  and 
become  self-sufficient  therein.  It  shall  not  be  the  purpose  of  this  title  or 
the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  encourage  the  rural 
poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  finding  of  Congress 
that  continuation  of  such  migration  is  f  requently  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  poor  -and  tends  to  further  congest  the  already  overcrowded  slums 
and  ghettos  of  our  Nation’s  cities. 

Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and  Programs 

DESIGNATION  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES; 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies  shall  be  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  ( having  elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  oficials), 
or  a  combination  of  such  political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has  been  designated  by  a  State 
or  such  a  political  subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdivisions, 
which — 
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( 1 )  has  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  and  organizations  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  and 

(2)  is  designated  as  a  community  action  agency  by  the  Director 

A  community  action  program  is  a  community  based  and  operated 
program — 

(1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  include  a  sufficient  number 
of  projects  or  components  to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  services 
and  activities  having  a  measurable  and  potentially  major  impact  on 
causes  of  poverty  m  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the  community 
where  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute  problem; 

{2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which  organizes  and  combines 
its  component  projects  and  activities,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(8)  which  conforms  to  such  other  supplementary  criteria  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(6)  Components  of  a  community  action  program  may  be  administered 
by  the  community  action  agency,  where  consistent  with  sound  and  effi¬ 
cient  management  and  applicable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may 
be  projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  or  projects  assisted  from 
other  public  or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either  specially  designed 
to  meet  local  needs,  or  designed  pursuant  to  the  eligibility  standards  of  a 
State  or  Federal  program  providing  assistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activ¬ 
ity  which  will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

(c)  The  community  for  which  a  community  action  agency  is  designated 
to  carry  on  a  community  action  program  may  be  a  city,  county,  multicity, 
multicounty,  or  other  governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 
neighborhood  or  other  area  ( whether  or  not  its  boundaries  correspond  with 
those  of  any  political  subdivision) ;  but  it  must  in  any  event  provide  the 
organizational  base  and  possess  the  commonality  of  interest  needed  for  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  as  a  community  action  agency  other  than  a 
community  action  agency  designated  under  subsection  ( a )  for  activities 
of  the  kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  determines  that  the  community 
action  agency  serving  the  community  has  failed,  after  having  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  do  so,  to  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  community 
action  program  which  meets  the  criteria  for  approval  set  forth  in  this  title, 
or  that  neither  the  State  nor  any  qualified  political  subdivision  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the  community 
action  agency  for  such  community  or  to  designate  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  to  be  so  designated  by  the  Director. 

(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State  shall  be  included  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  action  program  of  a  State,  or  of  any  political  subdivision  or 
combination  thereof,  if  the  elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials 
thereof  do  not  wish  to  be  so  included.  Such  political  subdivision,  and 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  or  agency  designated  by  it, 
shall  be  eligible  for  designation  as  a  community  action  agency  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  political  subdivisions  and  their  designees. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal  government  of  an  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES  AND  BOARDS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  which  is  a  State  or  a 
'political  subdivision  of  a  Slate,  or  a  combination  of  political  subdivisions, 
shall  administer  its  program  through  a  community  action  board  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b).  Each  community  action 
agency  which  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
designated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination  of 
political  subdivisions,  or  is  an  agency  designated  by  the  Director  under 
section  210(b),  shall  have  a  governing  board  which  shall  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifty -one  members  and  shall  be  so  constituted  that  ( 1 )  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  board  are  public  officials,  including  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials,  or  their  representatives,  unless  the  number  of  such 
officials  reasonably  available  for  such  service  is  less  than  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  board,  (2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  are  persons 
chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served,  and  (3) 
the  remainder  of  the  members  are  officials  or  members  of  business,  industry, 
labor,  religious,  welfare,  education,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests 
in  the  community.  Each  member  of  the  board  selected  to  represent  a  specific 
geographic  area  within  a  community  must  reside  in  the  area  he  represents. 
No  person  selected  under  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  a  member 
of  a  board  shall  serve  on  such  board  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years, 
or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 

(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency  places  responsibility  for  policy 
determinations  with  respect  to  the  character,  extent,  and  administration  of 
programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a  particular  geographic  area  within  the 
community  in  a  subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency,  or  where  it 
places  substantial  reliance  on  the  recommendations  of  such  an  agency  in 
making  such  policy  determinations  affecting  particular  areas,  such  sub¬ 
sidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such  standards  or  rules  relating  to  the 
scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which  shall  be  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  membership) ,  procedures,  establishment  of  com¬ 
mittees,  and  similar  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
boards  which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b)  provide  a  continuing  and  effec¬ 
tive  mechanism  for  securing  broad,  community  involvement  in  programs 
assisted  under  this  title  and  that  all  groups  or  elements  represented  on 
those  boards  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions 
affecting  those  programs.  Such  standards  or  rules  shall  not  preclude  any 
such  board  from  appointing  an  executive  committee  or  similar  group, 
which  fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the  board,  to  transact  the  board’s 
business  between  its  meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any  such 
committee  or  group  shall  be  established  by  the  board. 

(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  action  agency  governing  board 
shall  include  the  power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  positions,  to 
determine  major  personnel,  fiscal,  and  program  policies,  to  approve 
overall  program  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  compliance  with 
conditions  of  and  approve  proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 
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SPECIFIC  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  overall  responsibility  for 
planning,  coordinating,  evaluating,  and  administering  a  community 
action  program,  a  community  action  agency  must  have  authority  under 
its  charter  or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  administer  funds  under  this 
title,  funds  and  contributions  from  private  or  local  public  sources  which 
may  be  used  in  support  of  a  community  action  program,  and  funds  under 
any  Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant  to  which  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  (as  the  case  may  be)  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of  projects 
appropriate  for  inclusion  in  a  community  action  program.  A  community 
action  agency  must  also  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds  so  received,  and 
to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject  to  the  powers  of  its  governing 
board  and  its  overall  program  responsibilities.  This  power  to  transfer 
funds  and  delegate  powers  must  include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and 
delegations  covering  component  projects  in  all  cases  where  this  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further  program  objectives. 

(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying  out  its  overall  responsibility 
for  a  community  action  program,  a  community  action  agency  shall  have, 
subject  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and  evaluating  the  program, 
including  actions  to  develop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  determine  how  much  and  how 
effectively  assistance  is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those  problems 
and  causes,  and  establish  priorities  among  projects,  activities  and 
areas  as  needed  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 

(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the 
community  action  program  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer 
assistance  available  under  this  title  or  from  other  sources  on  a 
common  or  cooperative  basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  cooperation  with  community 
agencies  and  officials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve  existing 
efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improving  day-to-day  communi¬ 
cation,  closing  service  gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most  needy, 
and  providing  additional  opportunities  to  low-income  individuals 
for  regular  employment  or  participation  in  the  programs  or  activi¬ 
ties  for  which  those  community  agencies  and  officials  are  responsible. 

(8)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  responsive  to  needs  of  the 
poor  which  are  not  otherwise  being  met,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
providing  central  or  common  services  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a 
variety  of  related  programs,  developing  new  approaches  or  new  types 
of  services  that  can  be  incorporated  into  other  programs,  and  filling 
gaps  pending  the  expansion  or  modification  of  those  programs. 

(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by  which  the  poor  and  area 
residents  concerned  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  interests,  providing  for  their  regular  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  implementation  of  those  programs,  and  providing 
technical  and  other  support  needed  to  enable  the  poor  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  groups  to  secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  assistance  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  business,  labor,  and  other 
private  groups  and  organizations  to  undertake,  together  with  public 
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officials  and  agencies,  activities  in  support  of  the  community  action 
program  which  will  result  in  the  additional  use  of  private  resources 
and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to  such  things  as  developing  new 
employment  opportunities,  stimulating  investment  that  will  have  a 
measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty  among  residents  of  areas  of 
concentrated  poverty,  and  providing  methods  by  which  residents  of 
those  areas  can  work  with  private  groups,  firms,  and  institutions  in 
seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common  concern. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STANDARDS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  observe,  and  shall 
{as  appropriate)  require  or  encourage  other  agencies  participating  in  a 
community  action  program  to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  manage¬ 
ment  and  administration  which  will  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible 
that  all  program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  the  objective  of  providing  assistance  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or 
family  favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  establish  or  adopt 
rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  which  shall  include  rules  to  assure  full  staff 
accountability  in  matters  governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency  policy. 
Each  community  action  agency  shall  also  provide  for  reasonable  public 
access  to  information,  including  but  not  limited  to  public  hearings  at  the 
request  of  appropriate  community  groups  and  reasonable  public  access  to 
books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  other  agencies  engaged  in  program 
activities  or  operations  involving  the  use  of  authority  or  funds  for  which 
it  is  responsible.  And  each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt  for  itself 
and  other  agencies  using  funds  or  exercising  authority  for  which  it  is 
responsible ,  rules  designed  to  establish  specific  standards  governing  salaries, 
salary  increases,  travel  and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other  employee 
benefits;  to  assure  that  only  persons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties 
with  competence  and  integrity  are  employed  and  that  employees  are 
promoted  or  advanced  under  impartial  procedures  calculated  to  improve 
agency  performance  and  effectiveness;  to  guard  against  personal  or 
financial  conflicts  of  interests;  and  to  define  employee  duties  of  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any  case 
preclude  employees  from  participating,  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  in  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action 
which  is  in  violation  of  law. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or  regulations  to  supplement 
subsection  {a),  which  shall  include  regulations  governing  matters  relating 
to  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activities  and  elections  referred  to  in 
section  603(b)  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agencies 
carrying  on  community  action  program  activities  with  financial  assistance 
under  this  title.  He  may,  where  appropriate,  establish  special  or  simplified 
requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies  operating  in  rural  areas. 
These  special  requirements  shall  not,  however,  affect  the  applicability  of 
rules  governing  conflicts  of  interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for  partisan 
political  purposes  or  participation  in  direct  action,  regardless  of  cus¬ 
tomary  practices  or  rules  among  agencies  in  the  community.  The  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
programs  providing  assistance  to  activities  which  may  be  included  in 
community  action  programs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maximum  con- 
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sistency  between  rules  or  regulations  'prescribed  or  followed  by  those  agen¬ 
cies  and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

EVALUATION  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  21  f.  ( a )  In  determining  whether,  in  what  amount,  and  on  what 
conditions,  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  a  new  community  action 
program,  the  Director  shall  consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in 
the  community  and  the  probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  undertake  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  in  full  conformity  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  renewing  or  supplementing  that  financial  assistance,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on  such  a  program,  consistent  with 
needs  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  special  problems  of  rural  and  smaller 
communities,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  agency  has  discharged  its 
specific  functions  and  duties  to  this  end.  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
standards  for  evaluation  of  overall  effectiveness  and  specific  agency  opera¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those  standards 
he  shall  consider,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering:  the 
number  and  incomes  of  persons  or  families  served  and  seeking  to  be 
served  and  the  length  of  their  participation;  the  extent  to  which  those 
persons  and  families  have  been  aided  in  establishing  specific  goals  and 
have  in  fact  attained  those  goals;  the  extent  to  which  resources  have  been 
committed  which  are  over  and  above  the  contributions  required  by  this 
title;  the  degree  to  which  full  use  has  been  made  of  sources  of  financial 
assistance  other  than  this  title;  the  degree  to  which  agencies,  groups,  and 
organizations,  including  the  poor  and  area  representatives,  have  actively 
participated  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  program  in 
question;  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  folio wthrough  arrangements  among 
agencies  operating  different  components  and  related  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  the  extent  to  which  activities  or  approaches  initiated  as  part 
of  the  program  have  been  incorporated  in  other  ongoing  programs  in  the 
community. 

(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  undertaken  directly  by  him  or  by  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies,  the  Director  may  provide  for,  or  require  community 
action  agencies  to  provide  for,  independent  evaluations.  Where  appropriate, 
he  may  also  require  acommunity  action  agency  to  establish  an  independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation  and  advisory  services  on  either 
a  short-term  or  continuing  basis. 

Part  B—Finanicial  Assistance  to  Comnunity  Action  Programs  and 

Related  Activities 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  to  assist  them  in  developing  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  accordance  with  this  title.  He  may  also  provide  financial 
assistance  to  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid  them  in 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  community  action  program,  including  assistance  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  planning  activities  and  organizationa  chanlesg 
to  support  or  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNITY 

ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  implementation  of  community 
action  programs ,  the  Director  may  provide  general  financial  assistance 
to  those  programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This 
assistance  may  be  used,  as  approved  by  the  Director,  by  community  action 
agencies  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  planning,  coordination, 
evaluation,  and  overall  administration  responsibilities  as  described  in 
part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be  used  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  approved  program  components  which  are  necessary  for  a  fully  effective 
program  and  for  which  assistance  is  not  available,  as  needed,  from  other 
sources.  These  component  projects  may  involve,  without  limitation,  activi¬ 
ties  providing  services,  together  with  necessary  related  facilities,  designed 
to  assist  families  and  individuals  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  em¬ 
ployment;  to  make  better  use  of  available  income  in  connection  with  efforts 
for  self -advancement;  to  attain  basic  educational  skills  needed  for  employ¬ 
ment,  family  self-help,  or  successful  participation  in  school;  to  better 
secure,  use,  and  maintain  housing  required  for  a  suitable  living  environ¬ 
ment;  to  undertake  family  planning  consistent  with  personal  and  family 
goals,  religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make  more  frequent  and 
effective  use  of  programs  available  to  help  in  overcoming  specific  problems. 
Components  providing  these  or  other  services  may  be  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  specific  low-income  gruops,  such  as  the  very  young,  youth,  the 
elderly,  the  unemployed,  and  persons  receiving  public  assistance,  but  shall 
wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to  foster  family  participation  and 
progress. 

(. b )  If  the  Director  determines  that  a  limited  purpose  project  or  program 
involving  activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this  section  is  needed  to  serve 
needs  of  low-income  families  and  individuals  in  a  community,  and  no 
community  action  agency  has  been  designated  for  that  community  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  21 0,  or  where  a  community  action  agency  gives  its  approval 
for  such  a  program  to  be  funded  directly  through  a  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  or  organization,  he  may  extend  financial  assistance  for  that 
project  or  program  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  he  finds 
is  capable  of  carrying  out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  or  regulations  governing 
applications  for  assistance  under  this  section  to  assure  that  every  reasonable 
effort  is  made  by  each  applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local  public  officials 
and  agencies  in  the  community  having  a  direct  or  substantial  interest  in 
the  application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of  cooperation  and  possible 
duplication  prior  to  its  submission. 

‘special  programs  and  assistance 

‘Sec.  122.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions  to  meet  or  deal  with  particu¬ 
larly  critical  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are  common  to  a  number 
of  communities,  the  Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special  programs 
under  this  section.  This  authority  shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director 
determines  that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effectively  achieved  through 
the  use  of  authorities  under  sections  220  and  221,  including  assistance  to 
components  or  projects  based  on  models  developed  and  promulgated  by 
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him.  It  shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  to  programs  which  ( 1 )  involve 
activities  which  can  be  incorporated  into  or  be  closely  coordinated  with 
community  action  programs,  ( 2 )  involve  significant  new  combinations  of 
resources  or  new  and  innovative  approaches,  and  ( 3 )  are  structured  in  a 
way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance  or  activities  con¬ 
templated,  most  fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effective  and 
efficient  administration,  the  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects  initiated 
under  such  special  programs;  but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will 
encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of  the  assisted  projects  in 
community  action  programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible  duplica¬ 
tion  and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the  use  of  common  facilities  and  services, 
better  assisting  persons  or  families  having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise 
securing  from  the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact  in  promoting 
family  and  individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs  under  this  section  shall 
include  those  described  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

( 1 )  A  program  to  be  known  as  “ Project  Headstart”  focused 
upon  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  which  (A)  will  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full  potential,  and  ( B ) 
will  provide  for  direct  participation  of  the  parents  of  such  children 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at  the 
local  level. 

(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “ Follow  Through”  focused  pri¬ 
marily  upon  children  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who 
were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar  programs  and 
designed  to  provide  comprehensive  services  and  parent  participation 
activities  as  described  m  paragraph  ( 1 ),  which  the  Director  finds 
will  aid  in  the  continued  development  of  children  to  their  full 
potential. 

( 8 )  A  “ Legal  Services”  program  to  provide  legal  advice  and 
legal  representation  to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the 
services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal  research  and  in¬ 
formation,  as  appropriate,  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers 
or  legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty.  Projects  involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be  carried  on  m  a  way  that 
assures  maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associations  in 
the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project  for  legal  advice  and 
representation  are  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  and  recommendations  on  the  proposal  before  it  is  approved 
or  funded. 

(4)  A  “  Comprehensive  Health  Services”  program  to  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  comprehensive  health  services  projects  focused 
upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  proportions  of 
poverty  and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  use  of  existing 
agencies  and  resources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health 
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services,  including  but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical,  diag¬ 
nostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary  related  facilities  and 
services,  except  in  rural  areas  where  the  lack  of  even  elemental 
health  services  and  personnel  may  require  simpler,  less  compre¬ 
hensive  services  to  be  established  first;  and 

(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made  readily  accessible 
to  the  residents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  participation  and 
wherever  possible  are  combined  with,  or  included  ivithin, 
arrangements  for  providing  employment,  education,  social,  or 
other  assistance  needed  by  the  families  and  individuals  served. 
Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this  'paragraph  shall  be  allotted 
according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make  rapid  and 
and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may  be  used,  as  necessary , 
to  pay  the  full  costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the 
Director  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
health  agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  assure  that 
the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent  professional  super¬ 
vision  and  that  existing  agencies  providing  related  services  are 
f  urnished  all  assistance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those 
related  services. 

(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “  Upward  Bound ”  designed  to  generate 
skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high 
school  among  young  people  from  low-income  backgrounds  and 
inadequate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must  include 
arrangements  to  assure  cooperation  among  one  or  more  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools.  They  must 
include  a  curriculum  designed  to  develop  the  critical  thinking, 
effective  expression  and  attitudes  toward  learning  needed  for  post¬ 
secondary  education  success,  necessary  health  services  and  such 
recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities  as  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  may  be  appropriate. 

(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “Emergency  Food  and  Medica 
Services”  designed  to  provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  such 
basic  foodstufs  and  medical  services  as  may  be  necessary  to  counter¬ 
act  conditions  of  starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor.  The 
Director  shall  arrange  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  or 
officials  to  insure  the  availability  of  such  foodstufs  and  services 
through  a  community  action  agency  where  feasible,  or  by  other  means 
if  no  such  agency  exists  or  is  able  to  administer  such  foodstufs  and 
services  to  needy  individuals.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  be 
encouraged  to  develop  porjects  such  as  the  furnishing  of  inf  or mation 
on  nutrition,,  as  will  assist  the  poor  to  maintain  an  adequate  and 
nutritious  diet. 

(7)  A  “Day  Care ”  program  to  provide  day  care  for  children 
from  families  who  need  such  assistance  to  become  or  remain  self- 
sufficient  or  otherwise  attain  objectives  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Projects  shall  provide  health,  education,  social,  and  such 
other  supportive  services  as  may  be  needed,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities  and  services.  Preference  for  enrollment  in  such 
projects  shall  be  given  to  children  whose  parents  desire  to  participate 
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in  'programs  under  this  Act  and  to  other  children  whose  parents 
have  especially  critical  needs  of  day  care  service  which  could  not  be 
secured  under  any  other  program.  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  programs  under  their  jurisdictions  which  provide  day 
care,  with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar  as  possible,  a  common 
set  of  program  standards  and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for 
coordination  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

(8)  A  “ Family  Planning ”  program  to  provide  assistance  and 
services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family 
planning,  including  the  provision  of  information,  medical  assistance, 
and  supplies.  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and  assure  a  full  exchange  of  inf  orma- 
tion  concerning,  family  planning  projects  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  in  order  to  assure  the  maximum  availability  of  services 
and  in  order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  different  communities. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  the 
services  of  Public  Health  Service  officers  available  to  the  Director 
in  carrying  out  this  program. 

( 9 )  A  program  to  be  known  as  “ Senior  Opportunities  and  Serv¬ 
ices”  designed  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor  persons 
above  the  age  of  55  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  development 
and  provision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer  services;  effective 
referral  to  existing  health,  welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal,  con¬ 
sumer,  transportation,  education,  and  recreational  and  other  services; 
stimulation  and  creation  of  additional  services  and  programs  to 
remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently  existing  services  and 
programs;  modification  of  existing  procedures,  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  and  program  structures  to  facilitate  the  greater  use  of,  and 
participation  in,  public  services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
all-season  recreation  and  service  centers  controlled  by  older  persons 
themselves;  and  such  other  activities  and  services  as  the  Director  may 
determine  are  necessary  or  specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater  self-sufficiency .  In 
administering  this  program  the  Director  shall  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  the  services  of  the  Administration  of  Aging  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

(6)  In  developing  programs  under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall 
give  priority  to  programs  involving  services  or  activities  whose  effectiveness 
has  been  tested  in  one  or  more  community  action  programs,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs,  public  or  private. 
The  Director  shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State  agencies  with 
a  view  to  developing,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  programs  which  will 
supplement  or  improve  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible. 
Where  appropriate,  he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  programs  under 
subsection  (a)  by  other  Federal  or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

( c )  Programs  under  subsection  ( a )  may  include  essential  training, 
research,  and  technical  assistance  directly  related  to  program  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation,  and  funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be 
allotted  and  used  in  the  manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  activities. 
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(d)  The  Director  shall  -provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  all  programs  under  this  section,  including  their  impact 
in  terms  of  the  needs  or  problems  at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  related  programs.  For  this  purpose,  he 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appropriate  with 
State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide  wherever  feasible  for  jointly  sponsored 
objective  evaluation  studies  on  a  National  or  State  basis.  The  reports 
of  such  studies,  together  with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other 
agencies,  if  any,  thereon,  shall  be  public  records  and  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  223.  ( a )  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
assistance  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  community  action 
programs  pursuant  to  sections  220  and  221,  and  for  special  program 
projects  referred  to  in  section  222(a) ,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other 
provision  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
according  to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such 
criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  available  data, 
so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  relative 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
States,  (2)  the  average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of  related  children 
living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1 ,000  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States.  That  part  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  the 
Director  determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted  at  such  dates, 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  allotments,  but  with  appropriate  adjustments  to  assure  that  any 
amount  so  made  available  to  any  State  in  excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  other  States. 

(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allotment  of  f  unds  for 
any  special  program  referred  to  in  section  222(a) .  This  allotment  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  or  it 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other  criteria  which  he  determines  will 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the  relative  incidence 
in  each  State  of  the  needs  or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed, 
except  that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12 %  per  centum  of  the  funds  for 
any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial  assistance  extended 
to  a  community  action  agency  or  other  agency  pursuant  to  sections  220, 
221,  and  222(a),  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  programs  or  activities, 
and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  costs.  The  Director 
may,  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria 
that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services,  except  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution  shall  be  in  cash. 
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(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under  sections  220, 
221,  and  222(a)  unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  ( 1 )  that  the  services 
to  be  provided  under  such  program  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for,  services  previously  provided  without  Federal  assistance, 
and  (2)  that  funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  community  will  not  be  diminished  in  order 
to  provide  any  contributions  required  under  subsection  ( c )  or  otherwise  to 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  part.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director  may 
adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations 
covering  situations  where  a  strict  application  of  that  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

Part  G — Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  280.  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or  through  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  ( 1 )  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  developing,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  administering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2)  training  for 
specialized  or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  Upon 
request  of  an  agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
Director  may  make  spacial  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  assisted 
activity;  but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years  in  the  case  of  any  agency. 

STATE  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  281 .  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  State 
agencies  designated  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable  those  agencies — 

(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities  and  local 
agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  title; 

(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  this  title; 

(8)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  developing  procedures  and 

programs  to  promote  the  participation  of  States  and  State  agencies 
in  programs  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  established  by  section  604  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  in  Identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory 
or  administrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State  level 
coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and  in  developing 
methods  or  recommendations  for  overcoming  those  problems. 

(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies,  the  Director  shall 
give  preference  to  programs  or  activities  which  are  administered  or 
coordinated  by  the  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of 
those  agencies. 

RESEARCH  AND  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  282.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public  or  private  agencies 
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which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special  problems  or  otherwise  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may  also  contract  or  provide 
financial  assistance  for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to  govern  the  approval  of 
pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all  research  authority  under 
this  title.  The  plan  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and 
priorities  among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects  and  determining  whether 
the  findings  resulting  from  any  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  one  or  more  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible. 
As  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  in  a  separate 
annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal  year 
of  the  current  plan  required  by  this  section,  of  activities  subject  to  the  plan, 
and  of  the  findings  derived  from  those  activities,  together  with  a  statement 
indicating  the  time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in  which  the 
benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

(c)  Not  more  than  1 0  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a). 

Part  D — General  and  Technical  Provisions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Sec.  2JjO.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two  assistant  directors  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Director  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  One  such  assistant  director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas ,  shall  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that  funds  allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  expended.  The  other  assistant  director, 
to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Community  Action  in  Urban 
Areas,  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted  for  assistance 
to  programs  or  projects  designed  to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  expended. 
Each  assistant  director  shall  have  such  additional  responsibilities  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  foregoing  responsibilities  as  the  Director  may  hereafter 
assign. 

RURAL  AREAS 

Sec.  2fl.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  take  necessary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of  benefits  to  residents  of 
rural  areas,  consistent  with  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among  ru¬ 
ral  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels  of  managerial  and  technical 
competence  in  programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These  steps  shall 
include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  ( 1 )  the  development  under 
section  222(a)  of  programs  particularly  responsive  to  special  needs  of  rural 
areas;  (2)  the  establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232(a),  of  a  program  of 
research  and  pilot  project  activities  specifically  focused  upon  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty,  including  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and  natural 
resources  of  rural  America  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to 
lack  of  economic  opportunity ;  (3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  so  as 
to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid  those 
agencies,  through  such  arrangements  as  may  be  appropriate,  in  securing 
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assistance  under  Federal  programs  which  are  related  to  this  title  but  which 
are  not  generally  utilized  in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  development  of  special 
or  simplified  procedures ,  forms,  guidelines,  model  components  and  model 
programs  for  use  in  rural  areas. 

( b )  In  order  to  further  implement  the  policy  described  in  subsection  (a) , 
the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  assistance  under  this  title  within  the  States  between  urban  and 
rural  areas.  In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of  (1)  low-income  families ,  particu¬ 
larly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed  persons;  ( 3 )  persons  receiving 
cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private 
organizations ;  (4)  school  dropouts;  ( 5 )  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth- 
grade  education;  and  ( 6 )  persons  rejected  for  military  service. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any  project  for  which  assistance  to  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible 
to  establish  a  community  action  agency  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
The  assistance  so  granted  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Director 
deems  appropriate  to  promote  adherence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
the  early  establishment  of  a  community  action  agency  in  the  area. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  development  of  programs  for  the 
interchange  of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common  or  related  projects, 
and  other  methods  of  cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  communities, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  fostering  cooperation  in  situations  where  ft 
may  contribute  to  new  employment  opportunities,  and  between  larger  urban 
communities  with  concentrations  of  low-income  persons  and  families  and 
rural  areas  in  which  substantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have 
recently  resided. 

COORDINATION - FEDERAL  AGENCIES /  USE  OF  STATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  2j2.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Director  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this  title  and  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  with  respect  to  all  programs  appro¬ 
priate  for  inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The  Director  may  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  for  advice,  information,  or  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  working  groups  of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing 
with  specific  problems  of  coordination  arising  under  programs  authorized 
in  this  title.  Cooperative  actions  or  undertakings  initiated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  include  evaluation  of  local  programs  on  a  common  or  joint 
basis,  and  actions  to  assist  particular  communities  in  overcoming  problems 
arising  out  of  diverse  Federal  requirements,  or  in  developing  long-range 
plans  where  justified  by  prior  progress. 

( b )  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  where  funds 
are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  a 
community  action  agency  or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any  one 
Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds 
.advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  requirement  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  agency,  and 
any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement 
(as  defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar 
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requirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  administering 
agency  does  not  impose. 

(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act 
and  funds  provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the  Director  may  enter 
into  agreements  with  States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will 
act  as  agents  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  providing  financial 
assistance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies  in  con¬ 
nection  with  specific  projects  or  programs  involving  the  common  or  joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO  GOVERNORS 

Sec.  243.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  no  contract, 
agreement,  grant,  loan  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or  pro¬ 
vided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency,  or  any  private  institution  or 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by 
the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved, 
has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  AUDIT 

Sec.  244.  ( a )  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  agency  receiving  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to  the  Director  a  state¬ 
ment  certifying  that  the  assisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or  sub¬ 
contractors  for  performance  of  any  major  portion  of  the  assisted  program ) 
have  established  an  accounting  system  with  internal  controls  adequate  to 
safeguard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  accounting 
data,  promote  operating  efficiency  and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed 
management  policies  and  such  additional  fiscal  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ing  requirements  as  the  Director  may  establish.  The  statement  may  be 
furnished  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public  account¬ 
ant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency,  the  appropriate  public  financial 
officer  who  accepts  responsibility  for  providing  required  financial  services 
to  that  agency. 

(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract 
of  assistance  with  an  organization  or  agency,  the  Director  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  controls  established  there¬ 
under  to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  statement  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  (a) .  Promptly  after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  the  Director  shall 
determine  on  the  basis  of  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the 
survey  whether  the  accounting  systems  and  internal  controls  meet  those 
standards,  and,  if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  contract.  In  the 
event  of  suspension,  the  assisted  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  within  which  to  establish  the  necessary  systems  and  controls,  and, 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period,  the  assistance  shall 
be  terminated  by  the  Director. 
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(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an 
audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  this  title.  Promptly 
after  the  completion  of  such  audit ,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  result¬ 
ing  findings  and  conclusions  whether  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures 
incurred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallowance,  the  Director 
may  seek  recovery  of  the  sums  involved  by  appropriate  means,  including 
court  action  or  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  required  non-Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  other  requirements  and  take  such 
actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ability,  and  the  effective  and  efficient  handling  of  funds  in  connection 
with  programs  assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements  and  actions 
shall  include  ( 1 )  necessary  action  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  of 
any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance  does  not  exceed  the  rate  con¬ 
templated  under  its  approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate  requirements  to 
promote  the  continuity  and  coordination  of  all  projects  or  components  of 
programs  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title,  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  periodic  reprograming  and  supplementation  of  assistance 
previously  provided. 


SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  245.  The  following  special  limitations  shall  apply,  as  indicated, 
to  programs  under  this  title: 

(. 1 )  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  include  funds  to  provide 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  attendance  at  me: tings  of  any  community  action 
agency  governing  board,  neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  appropriate 
to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  members 
of  groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expense  connected  with 
those  meetings;  but  those  funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  employee,  or  an  employee  of  a  community  action 
agency,  or  for  payment  of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for  attendance 
at  more  than  two  meetings  a  month. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary  rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that 
no  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  community  action  program  activities 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated  from  funds  so 
provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall 
not  be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal  contributions 
requirements  of  section  223  have  been  complied  with;  the  Director  may, 
however,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regulations  for  exceptions  covering  cases 
where,  because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills  or  prevail¬ 
ing  local  wage  levels,  application  of  the  foregoing  restriction  would  greatly 
impair  program  effectiveness  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any  agency 
serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a 
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program  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title;  but  this  shall  not 
prohibit  an  ofiicer  or  employee  from  serving  on  a  board ,  council,  or 
committee  which  does  not  have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connection 
with  a  program  assisted  under  this  title. 

(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for  projects  or  activities  in  the 
field  of  family  planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  family  planning 
services,  including  the  dissemination  of  family  planning  information 
and  medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  which  have  been  established  by  the  assisted  agency  and 
who  desire  such  information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Director  shall 
require,  in  connection  with  any  such  financial  assistance,  that — 

(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  information, 
medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which  that  individual  indi¬ 
cates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or 
religious  beliefs;  and 

(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  wi  h  any  medical  super¬ 
vision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participation 
in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

( 5 )  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  title  to 
provide  general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  provision  of 
special,  remedial,  and  other  noncurricular  educational  assistance. 

(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the  Director  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  make  maximum  use 
of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other 
facilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose 

LIMITATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  246.  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  shall  issue  such  regulations ,  or  impose  such  requirements  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate,  to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use  of  program  funds, 
the  provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in 
a  manner  supporting  or  resulting  in  the  identification  of  such  programs  (1 ) 
with  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any  other  political  activity  associated 
with  a  candidate,  or  contending  faction  or  group,  in  any  election  for  public 
or  party  office,  or  (2)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assistance  in  connection  with  any 
such  election,  or  any  voter  registration  activity.  Rules  or  regulations  under 
this  section  shall  provide  for  enforcement  procedures,  which  shall  include 
provision  for  summary  suspension  of  assistance  or  other  action  necessary 
to  permit  enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  247 .  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 
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TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Part  A — Rural  Loan  Program 
[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  rural  poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
income  and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural  families  and  migrant 
agricultural  employees  and  their  families.] 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of  loans  to 
assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  their  income  and  living  standards. 

[Part  A — Authority  To  Make  Loans] 

LOANS  TO  FAMILIES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  having  a 
maximum  maturity  of  15  years  and  in  amounts  not  resulting  in  an 
aggregate  principal  indebtedness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one 
time  to  any  low-income  rural  family  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Director,  such  loans  have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a 
permanent  increase  in  the  income  of  such  families  ,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  living  or  housing 
conditions  by  assisting  or  permitting  them  to— 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  reduce  encumbrances  or 
erect  improvements  thereon, 

(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of  farms  not  larger  than 
family  sized,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed, 
seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment,  or 

(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associations;  and/or  to  finance 
nonagricultural  enterprises  which  will  enable  such  families  to 
supplement  their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the  family  is  not 
qualified  to  obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  programs. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  local  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mar¬ 
keting  services,  supplies,  or  facilities  predominantly  to  low-income 
rural  families. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that— 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will  materially  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  section  303, 
the  applicant  is  fulfilling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities, 
or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met. 
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LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  avail¬ 
able,  is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations 
of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any, 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Director  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes; 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  303,  the  loan 
is  repayable  within  not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  or  in  connection  with  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  or  for 
manufacturing  purposes:  Provided,  That  (1)  packing,  canning, 
cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  mar¬ 
keting  edible  farm  products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or  different  substance;  and  (2)  a 
cooperative  organization  formed  by  and  consisting  of  members  of 
an  Indian  tribe  (including  any  tribe  with  whom  the  special 
Federal  relationship,  with  Indians  has  been  terminated)  engaged 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities,  or  in  manufacturing 
products,  on  an  Indian  reservation  (or  former  reservation  in  the 
case  of  tribes  with  whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with 
Indians  has  been  terminated)  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  within  the  purview  of  this  cause. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  [606]  S06.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guaranty  functions 
authorized  under  [titles  III  of  this  Act]  this  part,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  321  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the 
fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments 
so  deferred  shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the 
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appropriation  from  which  advanced,  where  it  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guaranty  operations  under  this 
Act  (except  operations  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund/  The  fund  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for  loans, 
participations,  and  guaranties  authorized  under  [titles  III  of  this 
Act]  this  part. 

Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 
Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and  Their  Families 

Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establish¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children. 

Part  C— Duration  of  Program 

Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

Part  D — Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
time  of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to  each 
dairy  farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to 
dispose  of  his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  section  shall  expire  on  June 
30,  1967. 

TITLE  IV— EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

STATEMENT  of  purpose 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  in  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and  im¬ 
prove  the  managerial  skills  employed  in  such  [enterprises;]  enter¬ 
prises,  with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  ( 1 )  located  in 
urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals,  or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;  and  to  mobilize 
for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public  managerial  skills  and 
resources. 
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LOANS,  PARTICIPATIONS,  AND  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  is  authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an  immediate  basis)  in,  or 
guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any 
small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations  issued  thereunder),  or  to  any 
qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  [employment  of  the  long-term 
unemployed]  the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  business  concerns 
located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals'.  Provided, 
however,  That  no  such  loans  shall  be  made,  participated  in,  or  guar¬ 
anteed  if  the  total  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a  single  borrower 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  would  exceed  $25,000.  The  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  may  defer  payments  on  the 
principal  of  such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods 
as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the  successful  estab¬ 
lishment  and  operation  of  such  concern.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may,  in  his  discretion,  as  a  condition 
of  such  financial  assistance,  require  that  the  borrower  take  steps  to 
improve  his  management  skills  by  participating  in  a  management 
training  program  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration:  Provided,  however,  That  any  management  training 
program  so  approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  provide 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  individuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial 
and  managerial  self-sufficiency.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  shall  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  private  business  community  in  the  program  of  assistance 
to  such  concerns. 

[(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  contract 
with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations  thereof, 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  necessary  to  enable  such  agencies  to 
provide  screening,  counseling,  management  guidance,  or  similar 
assistance  with  respect  to  persons  or  small  business  concerns  which 
receive  or  may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  subsection  (a).  Financial 
assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  208  of  this  Act.] 

(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  for  in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the 
Director  by  section  602  of  this  Act.  To  insure  an  equitable  distribution 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and  $25,000 
made  under  this  title,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  use  the  agencies 
and  agreements  and  delegations  developed,  under  title  III  of  the  Act  as 
he  shall  determine  necessary. 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  403.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section  402  (including  imme¬ 
diate  participation  in  and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following  limitations— 
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(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  "from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs  ; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  avail¬ 
able,  is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional 
charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  may  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  made  in  redevelopment  areas 
designated  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2501 
et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently  applicable  to  new 
loans  made  under  section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2505) ;  and 

(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to  cover  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  and  probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guaranties. 

[limitation  on  financial  assistance 

[Sec.  404.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing  subcontractors  to  enable  them 
to  undertake  work  theretofore  performed  in  another  area  by  other 
subcontractors  or  contractors.] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  J+0J+.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  in  any  fiscal  year, 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas 
identified  by  the  Director  as  having  high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals  or  to  small  business  concerns  owned  by  low-income 
individuals.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Director  shall  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  low  income  as  it  applies 
to  owners  of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to  be  assisted  under  this 
part,  and  such  definition  need  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  low 
income  as  used  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in 
relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original 
location. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 

Sec.  4 06 .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  'provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  of  projects  designed  to  provide  technical  and  management 
assistance  to  individuals  or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  402,  with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  located  in 
urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income  in¬ 
dividuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be  provided  for 
projects,  including  without  limitation — - 

( 1 )  planning  and  research,  including  feasibility  studies  and 
market  research; 

(2)  the  identification  and  development  of  new  business  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  the  stimulation  of  new  private  capital  resources  through 
the  use  of  guarantees,  pooling  arrangements,  or  otherwise; 

(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services  with  regard  to  public 
services  and  government  programs,  including  programs  authorized 
under  section  402; 

(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  business  service 
agencies,  including  trade  associations  and  cooperatives ; 

(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement  of  subcontracts  by  major 
businesses  with  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or 
owned  by  low-income  individuals,  including  the  provision  of  incen¬ 
tives  and  assistance  to  such  major  businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  in 
the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors  or  other  small 
business  concerns;  and 

(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling,  management  training, 
and  legal  and  other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  management  training  programs  using  the  resources  of 
the  business  community,  including  the  development  of  management 
training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses,  and  with  emphasis  in 
all  cases  upon  providing  management  training  of  sufficient  scope 
and  duration  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self- 
sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  served. 

( c )  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  preference  to  projects  which 
promote  the  ownership,  participation  in  ownership,  or  management  of 
small  business  concerns  by  residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals,  and  to  projects  which  are 
planned  and  carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 

(■ d )  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
in  a  location  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals  and  small  business 
concerns  served. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts, 
and  deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with 
programs  aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evalua¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  section  and  the  results  of  such  evaluation 
together  with  recommendations  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required 
by  section  608. 
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DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  [405]  407.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 
Part  A — Administration 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be  in  the 
Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  [four]  six  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  pro visions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)),  at  any  time  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the  President  may,  by  complying 
with  the  procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Office  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  for  its 
establishment  elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
other  sections  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  Act,  to — 

(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out 
its  functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  fix  their 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
(5  U.S.C.  1071  et.  seq.); 
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(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals  so  em¬ 
ployed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel 
time,  and  allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  employed  inter¬ 
mittently,  while  so  employed:  Provided,  however,  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  this  Act;  and  members  of  such  committees  (including  the 
National  Advisory  Council  established  in  section  605),  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
while  attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving 
at  the  request  of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation  and  travel  expenses  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
with  respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  arrange  with  and 
reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and,  as  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize 
the  redelegation  thereof  subject  to  provisions  to  assure  the 
maximum  possible  liaison  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  such  other  agencies  at  all  operating  levels, 
which  shall  include  the  furnishing  of  complete  operational 
information  by  such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  furnishing  of  such  information  by  such 
Office  to  such  other  agencies; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services  and  facilities  of  F ederal 
agencies  without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof, 
any  money,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or 
intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b)); 

(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  expenditure,  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof,  including  (without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital 
improvements; 

(i)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4154  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and  information,  in 
such  form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public  agencies,  private 
organizations,  and  the  general  public; 
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(j)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  modernize, 
or  sell  for  cash  or  credit  at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired 
by  him  in  connection  with  loans,  participations,  and  guaranties 
made  by  him  pursuant  to  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(l)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to  or  held  by  him  and 
all  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
payment  of  obligations  until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ; 

(m)  expend  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act — . 

(1)  for  printing  and  binding,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  and  regulation ;  and 

(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent 
of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration, 
and  improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented 
by  him;  but  the  Directoi  shall  not  utilize  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  subparagraph  (2) — 

(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an  item,  service, 
or  facility,  which  is  required  in  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  Act,  and  which  otherwise  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained,  or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under  the 
conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and 

(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  (if  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services 
Administration)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  au¬ 
thority,  the  item,  service,  or  facility  with  respect  to 
which  such  authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority;  and 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures, 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations 
and  persons,  make  such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  the  case  of 
grants,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments),  and  generally  perform  such  functions  and 
take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  any  overall  community  action  agency  which  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning,  developing,  and  coordinating  communitywide 
antipoverty  programs  and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  1502(a)  of  such  title  any  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
State  or  local  agency. 
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(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
is  [authorized]  directed  to  issue  such  regulations  or  impose  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  supplement  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to  insure  that 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting,  or 
resulting  in  the  identification  of  such  program  with,  any  partisan 
or  nonpartisan  political  activity  or  any  activity  designed  to  further 
the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office:  Provided,  That 
the  Director  may  issue  such  regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  insure  that 
each  person  seeking  benefits  under  this  Act  has  made  a  reasonable  effort 
to  become  a  registered  voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  which  shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  in  carrying 
out  his  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  antipoverty  efforts 
by  all  segments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  President  may  designate,  or  dele¬ 
gates  thereof. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Advisory  Council),  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members 
appointed,  for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  President.  Such  members  shall  be  representative  of  the 
public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  shall  designate  the  chairman 
from  among  such  members.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year.  The 
Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  operation  of  programs  un¬ 
der  this  Act  and  make  recommendations  concerning  (A)  the 
improvement  of  such  programs,  (B)  the  elimination  of  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort,  and  (C)  the  coordination  of  such  programs  with 
other  Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  low  income  individuals 
and  families. 

Such  recommendations  shall  include  such  proposals  for  changes  in  this 
Act  as  the  Advisory  Council  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March  31 
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of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1967.  The 
President  shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress  together 
with  his  comments  and  recommendations. 

Sec.  606.  (Redesignated  as  section  306) 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  buildings  and  works  which  are 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — -276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15),  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended; 
40  U.S.C.  276(c)). 

REPORTS 

Sec.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

[definitions 

[Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

[(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II 
such  term  includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  the 
term  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the 
foregoing  and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  including  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

[(b)  The  term  “agency”,  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise, 
means  department,  agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  entity. 

[(c)  The  term  “family,”  in  the  case  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee, 
means — 

[(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

[(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from 
the  enrollee.  J 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(. 1 )  the  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  oj  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  the 
meaning  of  “State”  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  223  of  this  Act  this 
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term  means  only  a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
“United  States”  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense  includes  all  those 
places  named  in  the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  term  “financial  assistance”  when  used  in  titles  I,  II,  and 
III-B  includes  assistance  advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract, 
but  does  not  include  the  procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods 
or  services;  and 

(3)  the  term  “permanent  resident  of  the  United  States”  when  used 
in  titles  I-A  and  I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  21 4(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as 
a  conditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)(7),  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this 
Act.  The  Director  shall  [carry  out  such  investigations  and  studies, 
including  consultations  with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations, 
as  may  be  necessary]  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  Aging  (1)  to  develop  programs  providing  employment 
opportunities,  public  service  opportunities,  and  education  for  the 
elderly  poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  to  determine 
and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such  programs 
requiring  additional  authority  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide 
such  authority. 

COMPARABILITY  OF  WAGES 

Sec.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  persons  employed  in  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  [part  A  of]  title  II  (except  a 
person  compensated  as  provided  in  section  602)  shall  not  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  which  is  (1)  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of 
compensation  paid  in  the  area  where  the  program  is  carried  out  to 
persons  providing  substantially  comparable  services,  or  in  excess  of  the 
average  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  persons  providing  substantially 
comparable  services  in  the  area  of  the  person’s  immediately  preceding 
employment,  whichever  is  higher  or  (2)  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
rate  prescribed  in  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  a  fist  of  the  names  of 
all  officers  or  employees  whose  compensation  is  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were  receiving 
at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year, 
together  with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to  each  such  person 
and  the  amount  of  such  compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant,  contract  or  agreement  shall  be 
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made  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  does  not  contain  adequate  provisions  to  assure 
the  furnishing  of  information  required  by  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  No  person  whose  compensation  exceeds  $6,000  per  annum  and 
is  paid  pursuant  to  any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  authorized 
under  part  A  of  title  I  or  part  A  of  title  II  (except  a  person  compen¬ 
sated  as  provided  in  section  602 )  shall  be  employed  at  a  rate  of  com- 
lensation  which  exceeds  by  more  than  20  per  centum  the  salary  which 
le  was  receiving  in  his  immediately  preceding  employment,  but  the 
Director  may  grant  exceptions  for  specific  cases.  In  determining  salary 
in  preceding  employment  for  one  regularly  employed  for  a  period  of 
less  than  twelve  months  per  year,  the  salary  shall  be  adjusted  to  an 
annual  basis. 

LIMITATION  ON  BENEFITS  FOR  THOSE  VOLUNTARILY  POOR 

Sec.  610-2.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that,  in  determining  a  person's  eligibility  f or  benefits  under  this 
Act  on  account  of  his  poverty,  such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  if  his  lack  of  income  results  from  his  refusal,  without  good 
cause,  to  seek  or  accept  employment  commensurate  with  his  health,  age, 
education,  and  ability. 

Part  B — Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner — 

(1)  the  Director  is  authorized  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
agencies  to  supply  such  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating 
the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  administering  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise 
perform  functions  relating  thereto,  shall — 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
by  other  applicable  law,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and 
functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal 
agencies  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing  Federal  agencies  are  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
establish  any  new  department  or  office  when  the  intended  function 
is  being  performed  by  an  existing  department  or  office. 
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(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads 
of  all  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  provide  for,  and  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective 
coordination  of  all  programs  and  activities  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  or  restoring  employability. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  include  arrangements  for 
reimbursement),  shall — 

(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employ¬ 
ment  service  provides  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing 
maximum  support  for  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (c) ; 
and 

(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
administering  a  training  program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

PREFERENCE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  612.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  law  governing  any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  administering  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  is  directed  to  give  preference  to  any  application  for  assistance  or 
benefits  which  is  made  pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  613.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  to  insure  that  information  concerning  such  programs  and  other 
relevant  information  is  readily  available  in  one  place  to  public  officials 
and  other  interested  persons,  the  Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  such 
information,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  re¬ 
ceived  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  account  as  an  offset  to  such 
cost),  and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and  community 
improvement.  The  Director  is  further  authorized  to  make  grants  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and 
communities  to  establish  information  service  centers  for  the  collection, 
correlation,  and  distribution  of  information  required  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  possible  extent,  and 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed 
of  such  programs,  the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
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prompt  distribution  to  States  and  local  agencies  of  all  current  informa¬ 
tion,  including  administrative  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines, 
required  by  such  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their 
responsibilities. 

PROHIBITION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Sec.  614.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system.. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  any 
such  title  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I),  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  or  j  activities  under  any  other 
such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts 
otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN 
RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS 

Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equitably 
between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ADDITIONAL  SUPER  GRADES 

Sec.  618.  No  additional  positions  above  those  authorized  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  created  or  filled  in  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  in  the  Classification  categories  of  GS  16,  17, 
and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States 
Code  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  field  offices. 

LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  619.  The  total  administrative  expenses,  including  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  Federal  employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
that  year:  Provided,  however,  That  grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions, 
and  payments  to  individuals,  other  than  Federal  employees  shall  not 
be  counted  as  an  administrative  expense. 
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PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  620.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described  in  this 
Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  desirable  and 
appropriate  to  insure  that  the  resources  of  private  enterprise  are 
employed  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described 
in  this  Act.  The  Director  and  such  other  agency  heads  shall  submit  at 
lease  annually  to  the  Congress  a  joint  or  combined  report  describing 
the  actions  taken  and  the  progress  made  under  this  section. 

TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  excess  over  $85  of  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to 
any  month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  any  program  assisted 
under  such  title  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources 
of  such  person  in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved 
State  plan,  or  (B)  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such 
approved  State  plan; 

(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with 
respect  to  any  month  under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall 
be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual  in 
determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such  ap¬ 
proved  State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  such  other  individual;  and 

(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  such  family  in  de¬ 
termining  the  need  of  any  member  thereof  under  such  approved 
State  plan. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
July  1,  [1965]  1968,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken 
pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a);  nor  shall  funds  he  withheld 
from  any  such  State  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State 
statute  which  prevents  the  State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
such  subsection,  until  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after  the  State 
legislature  next  adjourns  following  the  effective  date  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

[TITLE  VIII— VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  801.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  enable  and  encourage 
volunteers  to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
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by  living  and  working  among  deprived  people  of  all  ages  in  urban 
areas,  rural  communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant  worker 
camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and  centers;  to  stimulate,  develop, 
and  coordinate  programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service;  and, 
through  such  programs,  to  encourage  individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  make  a  commitment  to  combating  poverty  in  their  home 
communities,  both  as  volunteers  and  as  members  of  the  helping 
professions. 


[authority  to  establish  vista  program 

[Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and — 

[(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  further¬ 
ance  of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 
[(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  of  migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their 
construction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char¬ 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

[(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers 
living  among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  so  duties  or  work  in  any  State,  nor 
shall  programs  under  section  805  be  conducted  in  any  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

[volunteer  support 

[Sec.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers 
during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers  assigned 
pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
month  (or,  in  the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
month),  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing, 
transportation  (including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training), 
supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care 
as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

[application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

[Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  section  802  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section 
104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
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States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion;  but  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

[(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursuant  to  section  802(a)  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act  except  that  for 
purposes  of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salaiy  for  GS-7  of  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

[(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III,  chapter  73  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code,  a  volunteer  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  person  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

[special  programs  and  projects 

[Sec.  805.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  conduct  of,  special  programs 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  encourage  more  effective  or  better  coordinated  use  of 
volunteer  services,  including  services  of  low-income  persons,  or  to 
make  opportunities  for  volunteer  experience  available,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  long-term  commitments  or  who  are  engaged  in  or 
preparing  to  enter  work  where  such  experience  may  be  of  special  value 
and  in  the  public  interest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  receive  training 
in  such  programs  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be 
deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
related  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits;  except  that  such  individuals  who  receive  their  principal 
support  or  compensation  with  respect  to  such  service  or  training 
directly  from  the  Director  or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant 
to  section  802(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this 
section. 

[duration  of  program 

[Sec.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.] 
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TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full-time  volunteer 
service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short-term  community  volunteer 
service,  and  for  special  volunteer  programs,  together  with  other  powers 
and  responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  supplement 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and  enabling  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including  elderly  and  retired  Americans, 
to  perform  meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part-time 
or  short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and  as  full¬ 
time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban  communities,  on  Indian 
reservations,  among  migrant  workers,  in  Job  Corps  centers,  and  in  other 
agencies,  institutions,  and  situations  where  the  application  of  human 
talent  and  dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self-advancement. 

Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  FULL-TIME  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit,  select,  and  train  persons  to 
serve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign 
such  volunteers  to  work — 

(1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities;  and 

(8)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported, 
or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(6)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  ( including  restrictions  on  political  activities  that 
appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living  among 
the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned) 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  including  work  assignments  in  their  own 
or  nearby  communities;  but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  not  be  assigned 
to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

TERMS  OF  SERVICE 

Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  required  to  make  a 
full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating  poverty.  This  shall  include  a 
commitment  to  live  among  and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  people  served, 
and  to  remain  available  for  service  without  regard  to  regular  working  hours, 
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at  all  times  during  their  term  of  service,  except  for  authorized  periods  of 
leave. 

(i b )  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of 
service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Director  may,  however, 
allow  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to  enroll 
as  volunteer  associates  for  periods  of  service  of  not  less  than  two  months 
where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited  service  will  effectively  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  1 06  of  this  Act,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

SUPPORT  OF  FULL-TIME  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to  volunteers  under 
this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on  assignment,  but  the  stipend 
shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month  during  the  volunteer's  first  year  of  service. 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  oi 
experience  and  special  skills.  The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers 
such  living,  travel  ( including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other  support,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon  completion  of  a  term  of  service; 
except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director  may  from  time  to 
time  advance  accrued  stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount 
of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5582). 

(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  educational  and  vocational 
counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use 
the  skills  and  experience  which  they  have  derived  from  their  training  and 
service  in  the  national  interest,  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty  as 
members  of  the  helping  professions. 

Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer  Programs 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs  designed  to  expand 
opportunities  for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on 
a  part-time  basis  or  for  shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for 
enrollment  under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  in 
volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  .  Pursuant 
to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or  arrangements  the  Director  may 
provide  financial,  technical,  or  other  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects 
that  are  undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These  projects 
may  include,  without  limitation,  activities  designed  ( 1 )  to  encourage 
greater  numbers  of  persons  to  participate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
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programs  designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2)  to 
encourage  persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional,  or  technical 
skills  to  contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for  the  development  or  better¬ 
ment  of  urban  and  rural  neighborhoods  or  areas  having  especially  large 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
helping  residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  competence 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  public  and  private  resources  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  available  or  used  for  those  programs;  and  (3)  to  assist 
existing  national  and  local  agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers 
to  obtain  volunteer  services  more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short¬ 
term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  agencies  serving  the  most 
seriously  disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas  of  the  most  concentrated 
poverty,  or  having  similar  critical  needs. 

(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section  shall  receive  no 
living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support  or  allowances  as 
the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of 
unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 

(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  assisted  under  this 
or  any  other  Federal  Act,  shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of 
actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section  in  providing  for  or  assisting  in 
the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such  person. 

SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  821 .  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  provide  by  grant 
or  contract  for ,  special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stimulate  and  initi¬ 
ate  improved  methods  of  providing  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  from 
any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  831 .  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to  coordinate  volunteer 
programs  authorized  under  this  title  with  one  another,  with  community 
action  programs,  and  with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and  national 
programs.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to 
promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volunteers  in  the  full-time  programs 
authorized  under  part  A  in  providing  necessary  support  to  programs 
under  part  B  and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A  as  regular  or 
associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  national  agencies  responsible 
for  programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and  establishing  in 
connection  with  them  systematic  procedures  for  the  recruitment,  referral, 
or  necessary  preservice  orientation  or  training  of  part-time  volunteers 
serving  pursuant  to  this  part. 
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PARTICIPATION  OF  OLDER  PERSONS 

Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  necessary 
steps,  including  the  development  of  special  projects  where  appropriate,  to 
encourage  the  fullest  participation  of  older  persons  and  older  persons 
membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  participant  agencies  in  the  various 
programs  and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and,  because  of  the 
high  proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  poverty  group,  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  including 
special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are  served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 

APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance  or  a  stipend  under 
part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  training,  ( 1 )  be  deemed,  for 
the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  persons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the 
Job  Corps  under  section  116(a)  ( 1 ),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  Act,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  the  computation  described  in  116(a)(2)(B)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  834 ■  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that 
service  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
performed  and  which  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

(b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to  volunteers  under 
this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  the 
effective  operations  of  volunteer  programs. 

(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are  assigned  here¬ 
under,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program  hereunder 
shall  reguest  or  receive  any  compensation  for  services  of  volunteers  super¬ 
vised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


We,  the  undersigned,  oppose  enactment  of  S.  2388  (Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  Amendments  of  1967)  in  the  form  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  We  favor  a  fundamental  redirection  of  the  war  on  poverty 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  trapped  in  poverty. 

America  today  desperately  needs  and  effective  program  to  help  the 
poor  in  a  meaningful  way.  Our  proposals  would  provide  for  proper 
administration  of  major  segments  of  the  existing  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  while  redirecting  the  remainder  strongly  toward  overcoming 
unemployment  and  dependency.  It  would  use  Federal  funds  in  large 
part  as  seed  money  to  help  enlist  the  enormous  resources  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy  and  to  increase  the  scope  of  State  participation. 

Our  opportunity  crusade  proposals,  for  example,  would  authorize 
an  annual  Federal  expenditure  of  less  than  $1.4  billion,  but  would 
generate  a  total  investment  of  public  and  private  funds  well  over  $3 
billion.  The  resultant  revitalization  of  the  program  is  impossible  to 
calculate  in  dollars. 

Committee  Bill  Is  Window  Dressing 

The  Democratic  majority  rejected  out  of  hand  all  major  proposals 
for  progressive  changes  in  the  present  program.  The  majority  tinkered 
with  various  window-dressing  changes  that  would  cure  none  of  the 
basic  problems  with  these  programs.  Then  they  came  to  the  section 
on  community  action,  and  responded  to  the  most  regressive  demands 
of  members  of  their  party  who  apparently  have  little  sympathy  for 
the  concept  of  involvement  of  the  poor.  They  carved  the  very  heart  out 
of  community  action  in  an  attempt  to  pick  up  enough  votes  to  pass 
this  bill. 

We  have  long  proposed  that  State  and  local  governments  be  in¬ 
volved  in  community  action  in  a  truly  meaningful  way.  The  majority, 
having  utterly  ignored  such  suggestions  for  3  years,  overreacted,  and 
now  propose  to  turn  the  whole  program  over  to  city  hall. 

Other  than  this,  and  an  unfortunate  dilution  of  the  residential  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Job  Corps  by  the  addition  of  a  nonresidential  component, 
the  committee  bill  would  not  substantially  change  the  faltering  “Wax- 
on  Poverty.” 


Opportunity  Crusade  Charts  a  New  Course 

The  proposals  rejected  by  the  majority  would  chart  a  new  course 
for  the  “War  on  Poverty”  and  give  new  hope  that  the  problems  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  America  can  indeed  be  solved  without  bitter  and  interminable 
dissension  and  without  squandering  tax  moneys  in  a  time  of  fiscal 
crisis. 

We  would  make  the  following  basic  changes : 

1.  Community  action  programs  would  be  continued  but  would 
be  reoriented  in  a  major  degree  toward  helping  the  poor  obtain 
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decent  jobs;  agencies  would  continue  to  be  independent  with  a 
strong  representation  of  the  poor,  but  there  would  be  an  effective 
mechanism  for  the  participation  of  State  governments  and  an 
assured  role  for  local  governments. 

2.  The  taint  of  politics  and  of  political  manipulation — which 
characterizes  the  program  at  all  levels  of  administration  and 
which  would  be  institutionalized  by  the  committee  bill — would  be 
removed. 

3.  New  initiatives- — such  as  the  establishment  of  an  Industry 
Youth  Corps  and  the  automation  of  job  opportunity  data — would 
be  taken  to  strengthen  employment  opportunities  and  to  involve 
the  enormous  capabilities  of  the  private  economy  in  providing 
training  and  jobs. 

4.  Education  programs  (such  as  Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Upward 
Bound,  and  In-School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps)  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
programs  having  a  basic  manpower  orientation,  such  as  the  out- 
of-school  NYC,  would  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  manpower  development  and 
training; 

5.  The  Job  Corps  would  be  phased  into  the  State  vocational 
education  system  to  provide  residential  vocational  education  for 
young  people  who  need  it,  and  to  strengthen  our  national  efforts 
in  vocational  education. 

6.  The  States  would  be  given  a  key  role  in  Headstart  while  re¬ 
taining  parental  and  nonpublic  agency  participation,  and  “Fol¬ 
low-Through”  would  be  expanded  into  an  early  years  program  to 
include  elementary  children  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
Headstart  experience,  but  who  need  extra  educational,  social, 
health  and  nutritional  services  in  the  early  elementary  grades. 

Committee  Bill  Leads  to  a  Dead  End 

The  committee  bill  continues  the  dead  end  approach  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  with  Federal  dollars;  even  in  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis  it  ignores 
the  many  possibilities  to  generate  private  investment  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  This  approach  leads  to  a  dead  end,  because  un¬ 
less  private  industry  is  involved  in  these  programs  employment  will 
continue  to  be  of  the  make-work  variety. 

The  committee  bill  leads  to  a  dead  end  in  other  respects,  as  well. 
It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
neither  the  competence  nor  the  structure  to  administer  educational 
and  job  training  programs,  yet  the  committee  bill  leaves  it  with  this 
power.  We  believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  role  for  the  OEO  in  admin¬ 
istering  a  community  action  program  with  greater  State  participation, 
and  in  serving  as  a  coordinating  agency.  We  would  leave  it  with  these 
functions  in  the  hope  that  once  unburdened  of  tasks  it  is  not  equipped 
to  perform — the  agency  might  do  an  effective  job. 

Even  most  of  the  majority  members  have  acknowledged  that  the 
functions  we  propose  to  transfer  should  be  “spun  off”  to  other  agencies 
charged  with  responsibility  in  these  fields,  but  “at  a  later  date.”  We 
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think  that  the  time  is  now  to  start  putting  together  an  effective  war 
on  poverty. 

When  this  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  shall  attempt  to 
offer  a  legislative  package  which  will  carry  out  the  objectives  outlined 
in  these  views. 

Poverty  Program  in  Deep  Trouble 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  deep  trouble,  a  situation  which  has  very 
little  connection  with  the  stringencies  of  the  present  crisis  of  the 
budget.  It  is  in  trouble  because  of  its  failure  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  poor  for  decent  jobs;  because 
all  over  the  country  it  has  been  mired  in  partisan  politics  and  fac¬ 
tionalism  ;  because  a  very  large  part  of  the  fluids  appropriated  to  help 
the  poor  has  been  spent  for  grossly  inflated  administrative  expenses 
and  high  salaries;  because  its  management  has  been  incredibly  inept; 
because  programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps  have  produced  dismal  results 
at  enormous  costs  when  administered  by  a  Federal  agency  having  no 
competence  in  education ;  and  because  it  has  failed  to  involve  the  re¬ 
sources  of  either  private  industry  or  the  States  in  any  meaningful  way. 
Fundamentally,  American  taxpayers  are  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate 
such  a  shoddy  performance. 

Discussion  of  Major  Issues 

The  foregoing  comments  point  up  the  deep  divisions  within  the 
committee  on  the  fundamental  issues  that  will,  in  turn,  be  decided 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  issues  tend  to  fall 
into  three  major  categories:  The  future  role  and  structure  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program;  the  administration  at  the  Federal  level  of 
programs  which  are  primarily  educational  or  training  for  employ¬ 
ment;  and  the  extent  of  the  involvement  of  private  and  other  non- 
F ederal  resources  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

We  hope  that  the  following  discussion  will  be  helpful  to  both  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  general  public  in  putting  these  issues  in 
perspective  and  understanding  the  crucial  differences  between  our 
proposal  and  the  committee  bill. 

The  Community  Action  Program 

Despite  all  of  the  justified  and  well-documented  criticisms  of  the 
community  action  program,  it  does — in  our  judgment — hold  a  great, 
though  largely  unrealized,  potential  for  helping  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  at  critical  points.  There  are,  however,  some  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  conditions  for  the  success  of  this  program : 

(1)  It  must  represent  the  felt  needs  of  the  poor  through  a 
genuine  and  effective  representation  in  the  decisionmaking  process ; 

( 2 )  It  must  operate  through  independent  agencies  in  which  local 
public  officials  have  a  strong  voice  and  with  which  the  State  can 
participate  in  a  stronger  role  in  the  program. 

(3)  It  must,  be  disengaged  so  thoroughly  from  local  political 
struggles,  both  partisan  and  nonpartisan,  that  it  can  become 
neither  the  instrument  nor  the  target,  of  political  factionalism  ;  and 

(4)  It  must  be  redirected  toward  given  the  highest  priority  to 
overcoming  the  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  hopeless 
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dependence  upon  welfare  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  condition 
of  poverty. 

The  committee  bill  fails  so  miserably  as  a  measure  to  do  any  of 
these  things  that  it  offends  both  those  who  have  been  the  strongest 
defenders  and  those  who  have  been  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
CAP.  The  bill  fails  most  of  all  in  its  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  an 
independent  CAP  in  which  the  the  poor  themselves  can  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  voice. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  “Community  action  agencies  shall 
be  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  *  *  *”  and  all  else 
that  follows  about  participation  of  the  poor  is  thereby  rendered  largely 
meaningless.  In  attempting  to  remedy  the  administrative  vagaries  and 
operating  excesses  of  the  program,  the  committee  has  reversed  itself 
180  degrees  and  turned  the  entire  program  over  to  city  hall  politicians — 
not  as  a  partner  with  the  poor  and  with  business,  labor,  and  social  or¬ 
ganizations  but  as  the  dominant  and  controlling  power. 

The  consequences  of  this  action  are  all  too  obvious.  Where  city  hall 
is  unsympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  or  to  this  program,  the 
CAP  is  dead  without  the  decency  of  a  burial ;  where  city  hall  seizes 
upon  CAP  as  an  instrument  for  political  power,  it  will  become  just 
that  and  nothing  more ;  where  city  hall  is  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  too  scrupulous  to  use  the  program  for  political  advan¬ 
tage,  it  will  nevertheless  dominate  it  to  such  an  extent  that  effective 
participation  of  the  poor  (particularly  when  it  becomes  abrasive) 
cannot  be  realized.  In  short,  CAP  would  be  the  creature  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  political  organization. 

If  this  is  the  price  paid  to  “save”  the  community  action  program  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  program  seems  hardly  worth  the 
effort. 

The  true  intent  of  the  majority  with  respect  to  CAP  was  further 
illuminated  by  their  action  on  an  amendment  (proposed  by  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner)  to  absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  the  program  for  political  purposes. 
In  place  of  a  positive  requirement  of  law,  they  substituted  a  much 
weaker  provision  leaving  it  up  to  the  Director  of  OEO  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  and  impose  requirements.  Considering  the  history  of  the  OEO 
operation — which  is  notorious  as  a  highly  paid  refuge  for  Democratic 
politicians  and  political  managers  between  political  engagements — 
this  is  like  leaving  the  cat  at  home  to  watch  the  bird. 

Having  turned  the  CAP  program  over  to  city  hall  and  having  em¬ 
powered  the  OEO  Director  to  define  and  enforce  restrictions  against 
political  activity  in  the  program,  the  majority  has  created  a  bonanza 
for  political  patronage. 

There  are  effective  and  constructive  ways  to  assure  a  voice  for  State 
and  local  government  in  the  operation  of  community  action  programs 
and  to  involve  the  positive  contribution  of  State  and  local  resources. 
Our  proposals— which  were  casually  dismissed  in  toto  by  the  major¬ 
ity-provided  for  State  involvement  through  a  State  bonus  community 
action  program  which  would  give  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  involve  State  government  in  assisting  community  action  and  other 
antipoverty  programs  and  in  coordinating  State,  iocal,  and  Federal 
programs.  At  the  local  level,  we  provided  for  the  representation  of 
local  public  officials  on  community  action  boards. 
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But  our  proposals — unlike  the  committee  bill — would  preserve  the 
CAP  agencies  as  independent  entities.  Without  this  crucial  factor,  the 
program  loses  its  very  reason  for  existence. 

Finally,  despite  all  the  evidence  that  CAP  has  failed  to  reach  the 
poor  in  a  meaningful  way,  the  committee  bill  proposes  no  basic  redirec¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  of  the  program,  as  opposed  to  its  administrative 
structure.  Our  contention  is  that  the  basic  thrust  of  community  action 
programs  should  be  toward  eliminating  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  poverty — hard  core  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  major  concern  of  community  action 
should  be  the  elimination  of  unemployment  (including  sporadic  em¬ 
ployment  in  low-wage  jobs  requiring  no  training).  With  unemploy¬ 
ment  running  up  to  40  percent  of  the  work  force  in  the  inner  city 
ghettos  (and  just  as  high  in  areas  of  Appalachia)  jobs  should  be  the 
first  order  of  business  for  any  antipoverty  effort. 

There  are  many,  many  constructive  tasks  in  this  field  that  could  best 
be  carried  out  by  an  independent,  alert  community  action  agency. 
Merely  locating  the  unemployed  and  informing  them  of  training  op¬ 
portunities  is  a  major  task  not  fulfilled  by  any  governmental  agency, 
and  it  is  one  best  undertaken  by  those  who  have  the  confidence  of  or  at 
least  some  contact  with,  the  poor.  The  positive  involvement  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  labor  unions  in  training  and  other  employment  programs 
should  be  a  part  of  every  community  action  program.  When  these 
things  are  done  the  further  possibilities  for  effective  action  are  limited 
only  by  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  people  working  together 
within  a  community.  Transportation  problems  could  be  attacked;  day 
care  centers  should  be  established  for  the  children  of  employed 
mothers;  health  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  could  be  made 
available  to  those  who  are  unaware  of  their  existence;  and  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  special  training  programs  could  be  established. 

The  committee  bill  fails  to  give  this  emphasis  to  the  fundamental 
cause  of  poverty.  It  thereby  perpetuates  the  past  failures  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

In  originally  offering  the  Opportunity  Crusade,  we  sought  a  more 
effective  kind  of  community  action.  During  7  weeks  of  committee 
hearings  and  3  weeks  of  markup,  we  have  been  refining  and  sharpening 
our  proposals  to  concentrate  even  more  on  creating  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  a  free  enterprise  economy,  and  we  have  sought  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  organizations  and  individuals  for  this 
purpose. 

Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  a  far  more  effective  com¬ 
munity  action  program  than  the  one  contained  in  S.  2388  as  amended 
by  the  committee  majority. 

Transfer  of  Headstart 

If  the  community  action  program  is  the  most  controversial  part  of 
the  “War  on  Poverty,”  the  Headstart  component  (accounting  for 
nearly  one-half  of  the  CAP  funds  for  fiscal  1967)  is  easily  the  most 
accepted  part.  Yet  so  little  was  preschool  education  considered  by 
the  planners  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  had  to  call  the  only  expert  witness  on  child 
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problems  heard  during  the  1964  hearings.  This  was  consistent  with 
the  view — advanced  by  minority  members  long  before  1964 — that 
preschool  programs  are  a  key  to  interrupting  the  cycle  of  educational 
failure,  unemployment,  and  poverty. 

We  support  the  Headstart  program  and,  moreover,  believe  that  it 
contains  important  features  not  generally  found  in  regular  school 
programs,  such  as  the  involvement  of  parents,  provisions  for  dealing 
with  health,  nutrition,  and  family  problems,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  private  agencies  and  organizations.  We  propose  to  retain 
these  features  in  a  continuation  of  the  program. 

Headstart,  despite  its  comparative  success,  has  suffered  unneces¬ 
sarily  from  the  administrative  weaknesses  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  operations.  Approval  and  funding  of  projects 
has  been  subject  to  long  delays  and  in  many  areas  to  interminable 
disputes  between  the  CAP  and  the  public  schools,  or  between  con¬ 
tending  private  groups.  There  has  also  been  inadequate  coordination 
between  Headstart  and  similar  preschool  programs  funded  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act.  Weaknesses  have  de¬ 
veloped  further  in  the  failure  to  followup  on  Headstart  children  when 
they  reach  the  regular  schools,  a  problem  that  is  unlikely  to  be  cured 
by  the  initiation  of  a  “Follow-Through”  program  delegated  to  a 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  one  administering  Headstart.  Our  pro¬ 
posed  early  years  program — which  is  expanded  to  include  both  Head¬ 
start  children  and  needy  children  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
Headstart — would  be  administered  as  an  extension  of  Headstart  and 
designed  to  serve  both  public  and  private  school  children. 

There  also  exists  in  all  too  many  instances  a  lack  of  professional 
qualifications  in  the  personnel  selected  to  conduct  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  tendency  to  treat  the  program  as  one  being  designed 
primarily  to  employ  the  poor  rather  than  to  prepare  children  for 
learning.  As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  even  Headstart  has  lagged 
far  behind  its  potential.  Accordingly,  we  propose  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  administer  both  Headstart  and 
the  early  years  program  in  close  coordination  with  other  educational 
programs  (and  provided  with  a  stronger  component  of  health,  nutri¬ 
tional,  and  social  services,  as  well) . 

We  have  proposed  a  method  for  accomplishing  this  transfer  that 
would  not  result  in  losing  the  benefits  of  parental  involvement  or  par¬ 
ticipation  of  community  action  agencies  and  private  organizations. 
On  the  contrary,  our  proposal  would  continue  this  valuable  non¬ 
public-school  involvement  while  assuring  far  closer  statewide  co¬ 
ordination  with  preschool  programs  conducted  under  the  complete 
management  of  the  schools. 

We  propose  to  establish  State  commissions  broadly  representative  of 
community  action  agencies,  public  and  private  education,  and  other 
health  and  social  welfare  agencies  and  organizations  (analogous  to 
the  State  commissions  which  smoothly  administer  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Facilities  Act  and  related  programs),  which  would  plan  and  ad¬ 
minister  Headstart  and  early  years  programs  in  the  States  and  approve 
projects  to  be  funded  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Local  projects  might  be  conducted  by  the  public  schools 
with  the  approval  of  local  CAP  agencies,  or  by  private  schools,  or  by 
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special  Headstart  agencies.  In  any  event,  they  would  be  coordinated 
with  other  preschool  programs,  keyed  to  the  overall  needs  of  the 
State,  and  assured  a  high  degree  of  professionalism  in  their  conduct. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  that  the  early  years  program  be 
placed  completely  under  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  run  through 
the  public  school  system.  This  is  the  intent  of  an  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Senate.  While  we  are  sympathetic  to  a  change  in  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  Federal  level  we  see  great  benefit  in  tying  these  projects 
closely  to  Headstart  and  retaining  a  high  degree  of  community  and 
private  agency  participation.  Moreover,  the  early  years  projects 
should  also  contain  as  a  major  element  health,  nutritional,  and  social 
services  which  could  best  be  assured  through  administration  at  the 
departmental  level,  bringing  to  the  programs  the  combined  expertise  of 
education,  public  health,  and  Children’s  Bureau  programs. 

Our  proposal  has  taken  into  consideration  the  possibility  that  some 
States  might  be  slow  to  establish  a  suitable  commission,  or  that  State 
plans  might  not  be  operative  for  a  period  of  time,  or  that  they  might 
not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  and  we  have  provided  a 
“bypass”  (similar  to  that  in  school  lunch  and  title  II  of  ESEA)  to 
enable  the  Secertary  to  fund  programs  directly  in  any  of  these 
circumstances. 

“Upward  Bound” 

The  “Upward  Bound”  program  of  OEO  is  designed  to  assist  able, 
but  needy  and  educationally  deprived  high  school  students  to  prepare 
for  college.  It,  therefore,  fits  precisely  the  objective  of  the  educational 
opportunity  grant  program  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  and  should  be  administered  as  a  part  of  that  program  so  as 
to  complement  and  augment  it. 

Phasing  Job  Corps  Into  Vocational  Education 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  as  tragic  a  failure  as  anything  attempted 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  has  fundamental  weaknesses 
in  concept  which  have  been  painfully  magnified  by  weak  and  often 
unqualified  administration.  The  real  tragedy  is  that,  properly  handled, 
a  program  of  residential  vocational  education  could  be  a  vital  element 
in  a  national  vocational  program  for  disadvantaged  young  people. 

This  history  of  this  provision  is  instructive.  In  1963  the  Congress, 
and  this  committee,  did  some  of  its  finest  work  in  reshaping  the 
National  Vocational  Education  Act.  The  new  act  directed  federally 
supported  vocational  programs  toward  training  for  employment;  it 
authorized  area  and  regional  vocational-technical  programs;  it  freed 
the  administration  of  the  program  from  the  inflexible  and  traditional 
categories  of  training;  it  modernized  the  legislative  definition  of 
vocational  agriculture ;  and  it  authorized  sufficient  funding  to  revitalize 
vocational  education. 

Had  section  14  been  implemented  we  could  now  have  a  splendid  resi¬ 
dential  vocational  program  in  most,  perhaps  all.  States.  But  the 
Johnson  administration,  in  typical  fashion,  wanted  a  huge  and  dra¬ 
matic  effort  as  a  part  of  its  “War  on  Poverty.”  The  result  was  the  Job 
Corps — a  hasty  revival  of  the  CCC  program  of  the  1930’s — and  instruc¬ 
tions  that  it  was  to  have  maximum  impact  prior  to  the  1964  elections. 
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The  effect  has  not  been  without  drama;  it  has  been  a  dramatic  flop 
with  overtones  of  classical  tragedy. 

We  propose  now  to  implement  section  14.  We  would  transfer  the 
Job  Corps  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  to  implement  it  through  or  in  close  conjunction 
with  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  This  would  require  a  period 
of  transition  in  order  to  permit  continued  operation  of  existing  Job 
Corps  facilities  until  they  could  be  phased  out  or  phased  into  State 
vocational  systems.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  no  disruption  of  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  current  trainees,  arrangements  would  be  made  to 
accommodate  trainees  who  would  not  have  access  to  a  residential  fa¬ 
cility  in  their  State,  and  the  substantial  investment  in  Job  Corps 
facilities  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  transition  be  started  immediately.  Our  first 
concern  is  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  not  receiving  either 
adequate  training  or  adequate  placement  help  from  the  existing  Job 
Corps  operation.  Our  second  concern  is  for  the  long-range  future  of 
vocational  education,  which  in  every  State  should  include  residential 
components  for  area  vocational-technical  schools  in  order  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  all  young  men  and  women ;  ultimately  this  will 
result  in  a  far  greater  training  capacity  than  could  otherwise  be  real¬ 
ized,  and  with  a  consequent  strengthening  of  the  entire  vocational 
system.  Finally,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  entire  concept  of 
residential  training  may  be  lost  in  a  public  revulsion  against  enor¬ 
mously  high  costs  and  pitifully  low  performance  in  terms  of  results. 
In  our  considered  judgment,  the  Job  Corps  has  no  future  at  all  in  its 
existing  structure. 

Amendments  adopted  by  the  committee  give  additional  urgency  to 
the  proposed  transfer.  S.  2388,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  for  both  residential  and  non  residential  training  in  the  facilities, 
and  for  their  utilization  in  programs  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  It  also  authorizes  an  expanded  program  of  educational  research. 
Thus,  the  Job  Corps  is  being  converted  into  a  structure  that  would 
parallel  the  regular  vocational  educational  system  and  duplicate  exist¬ 
ing  educational  research  and  demonstration  programs.  If  the  resi¬ 
dential  character  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  be  thus  eroded  (and  this  was  the 
primary  rationale  for  its  creation),  then  there  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
have  it  administered  under  vocational  education. 

An  additional  strength  of  administration  through  State  vocational 
systems  is  that  the  program  should  not  be  exclusively  residential,  but 
according  to  all  the  expert  advice  we  have  received  on  the  matter, 
could  most  profitably  be  conducted  in  connection  with  area  vocational 
and  vocational-technical  schools.  In  this  manner,  the  residential 
trainees  would  not  be  isolated  from  the  general  educational  structure 
(or  socially  isolated,  for  that  matter),  but  would  be  a  part  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  complex  combining  all  the  strengths  of  residential  and  non- 
residential  training,  with  greatly  increased  administrative  flexibility 
in  meeting  individual  needs  and  far  greater  cost  effectiveness. 

The  only  way  all  of  these  objectives  can  be  met  is  by  phasing  the 
J ob  Corps  program  into  the  State  systems  of  vocational  education  to 
be  operated  as  residential  vocational  education  centers  in  conjunction 
with  area  vocational  schools. 
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We  would  leave  open  the  question  of  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  might  continue  the  operation  of  a 
limited  number  of  conservation  camps  under  delegation  to  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  or  the  Interior.  He  would  have  to  assess  the 
needs  for  such  training  and  the  employment  prospects  for  graduates, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  State  operation. 

Transfer  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of 
in-school  work-study  programs  (similar  or  identical  to  the  1963  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Act  work-study  program  and  out-of-school  work- 
training  programs).  On  the  whole,  only  the  in-school  portion  of  the 
program  has  had  any  success,  and  this  due  to  management  by  school 
authorities. 

The  out-of-school  program,  typically,  has  consisted  of  make- work 
projects  having  absolutely  no  value  as  training.  Both  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  were  plagued  initially  by  considerable  scandal,  including  pay¬ 
roll  padding  and  flagrant  political  abuse.  Mere  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  run  the  program,  with  OEO 
calling  the  tune,  has  not  proved  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem. 

We  propose  to  transfer  the  in-school  part  of  NYC  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  conducted  as  a  work-study 
program  in  the  schools  and  closely  tied  to  the  administration  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  among  others.  It  simply  does  not  make  good 
sense — even  if  OEO  could  provide  competent  administration- — to 
scatter  education  programs  among  agencies  having  no  responsibility 
for  education.  In  deed,  one  could  well  argue  that  if  this  were  a  proper 
responsibility  of  OEO  large  parts  of  existing  education  programs, 
such  as  title  I  of  ESEA  and  the  education  opportunity  grants,  should 
be  transferred  to  that  agency.  We  might  end  up  with  one  federally 
financed  school  system  for  poor  children  and  another  locally  controlled 
system  for  more  fortunate  children.  We  regard  movements  in  this 
direction  as  tragically  and  absurdly  wrong. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  with  equal  conviction  that  the  place 
for  a  national  manpower  program  is  the  Department  of  Labor.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  would  transfer  the  out-of-school  portion  of  NYC  to  that 
Department,  to  be  administered  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act.  Young  men  and  women  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  desperately  need  solid  training  to 
fit  them  for  useful  and  remunerative  employment  in  the  private 
economy;  they  do  not  need  a  make- work  program  euphemistically 
.  described  as  “work  experience.” 

Fortunately,  the  entire  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  fits 
perfectly  into  the  programs  and  responsibilities  of  these  two  depart¬ 
ments,  and  there  is  neither  a  defensible  rationale  nor  a  public  purpose 
for  leaving  it  under  the  auspices  of  OEO. 

A  REVIEW  ON  THE  “WAR  ON  POVERTY” 

A.  JOB  CORPS 

When  the  Job  Corps  began  3  years  ago,  apparently  Mr.  Shriver  felt 
it  so  necessary  to  get  off  to  a  crash  beginning  that  OEO  officials 
failed,  or  did  not  have  the  time,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
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a  successful  program.  No  provision  was  made  for  program  evaluation, 
placement  of  graduates  in  jobs,  or  followup  studies,  to  mention  just 
a  few  neglected  areas.  Ever  since  this  hasty  beginning,  both  perform¬ 
ance  and  reputation  of  the  Job  Corps  have  suffered  greatly. 

Two  years  too  late  an  evaluation  system  has  finally  been  placed 
in  operation,  by  which  the  Job  Corps  can  evaluate  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  corpsmen  and  effectiveness  of  centers  and  the  program  in  gen¬ 
eral.  As  noted  in  a  report  published  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
this  comes  “after  more  than  $486  million  has  been  spent  on  60,000 
enrollees  who  have  already  left  the  Job  Corps  and  who,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  evaluation,  are  lost.” 

Because  of  Job  Corps  complete  inability  to  evaluate  their  program 
in  mid-1966  private  polling  firms  were  contracted  to  survey  termi¬ 
nated  corpsmen  for  followup  information.  Through  these  surveys  and 
other  private  surveys  and  analyses,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  available 
data  on  which  to  base  some  judgment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  title  I,  part  A,  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  A  few  of  the  major  conclusions  which 
concern  us  greatly  include : 

Dropouts 

It  is  clearly  indicated  the  degree  of  success  of  a  corpsman  is  closely 
related  to  the  length  of  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  program.  Studies  indi¬ 
cate  and  Job  Corps  officials  themselves  estimate  that  a  minimum  of  6 
months  educational  and  skill  training  within  the  center  is  required  to 
make  any  significant  impact  upon  a  youth’s  employability.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  are  alarmed  to  note  that  in  fiscal  1967,  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  enrollees  terminated  in  less  than  3  months  and  another  24 
percent  terminated  in  less  than  6  months,  for  a  total  of  67  percent  of 
the  enrollees  who  in  the  Job  Corps  own  words  do  not  stay  long  enough 
to  make  a  significant  impact  on  their  status. 

Training 

Only  a  small  percent  of  corpsmen  are  working  in  the  job  for  which 
they  wrere  trained.  One  study  concludes  23  percent  of  all  enrollees  are 
in  any  way  using  their  Job  Corps  training  in  their  employment.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  appears  to  be  inadequate  training.  According  to 
Louis  Harris  &  Associates,  while  65  percent  of  all  corpsmen  (43  percent 
of  graduates)  felt  their  training  was  helpful,  only  one-quarter  thought 
they  had  received  enough  training  to  get  a  job  in  that  field.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  several  “graduates”  responded  to  one  survey  they 
had  not  “completed  their  course”  and  another  survey  noted  that  only 
60  percent  of  urban  graduates  and  only  31  percent  of  conservation 
center  graduates  cite  “course  completion”  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

Placement 

The  Job  Corps  has  made  little  attempt  to  place  its  enrollees.  Approx¬ 
imately  one  out  of  10  enrollees  receives  any  placement  assistance  and 
these  tend  to  be  the  most  employable  youths.  Few  dropouts  receive  any 
assistance.  Our  concern  in  this  area  is  for  the  many  youths  who  are 
either  unemployed  or  not  utilizing  their  training  which  could  be  prop- 
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erly  placed  with  organized  Job  Corps  assistance.  At  a  cost  of  $8,046  per 
enrollee,  we  feel  the  Job  Corps  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  place 
all  enrollees  in  employment  in  which  they  can  utilize  and  further  the 
training  they  have  received. 

Meaningful  Gains 

Job  Corps  officials  proclaim  success  with  53  percent  of  enrollees  em¬ 
ployed.  However,  since  58  percent  were  working  when  they  enrolled 
this  does  not  represent  to  us  any  meaningful  gain.  We  are  further  con¬ 
cerned  because  most  enrollees  do  not  remain  with  their  jobs  for  any 
length  of  time  and  reasons  for  leaving  employment  indicate  that  not 
enough  emphasis  is  given  in  their  training  to  attitudinal  or  character 
development  and  many  cases  reflect  inadequate  skill  training. 

Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  all  studies  available  we  can  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  .fob  Corps  has  not  been  meeting  the  needs  of 
these  youths  who  so  desperately  need  a  second  chance. 

Costs 

From  the  very  beginning  a  major  criticism  of  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
the  extremely  high  cost,  commonly  referred  to  in  a  eost-per-enrollee 
figure.  In  past  years,  Job  Corps  officials  have  repeatedly  denied  the 
$11,000  and  $15,000  per  enrollee  figures  which  have  been  estimated. 
Now  they  are  admitting  to  these  high  cost  figures  in  the  past  but  are 
saying  the  “new  Job  Corps”  operating  costs  are  very  low.  We  tend 
to  believe  the  costs  have  been  reduced  but  still  feel  the  OEO  figures 
do  not  present  a  true  picture  of  costs. 

In  their  congressional  presentation  this  past  June,  Job  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  claim  centers  are  operating  under  the  $7,500  cost  per  enrollee 
limit  placed  on  direct  operating  costs  by  Congress  in  1966  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  act.  In  reviewing  OEO’s  statistics  furnished,  we  find  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  interpreted  this  limitation  not  as  a  limit  for  each 
center,  but  collectively,  and  in  actuality  only  one  men’s  urban  center 
and  one  women’s  center  are  operating  below  the  $7,500  limitation  in 
fiscal  1967.  The  88  conservation  centers  are,  according  to  OEO, 
operating  at  $6,122  per  enrollee  level.  This,  however,  as  revealed  in  a 
study  by  Sar  A.  Levitan  for  a  Senate  subcommittee,  does  not  include 
the  $854  per  enrollee  cost  for  materials  used  in  training  in  conservation 
work.  Neither  do  any  of  the  figures  provided  for  fiscal  1967  (conserva¬ 
tion,  $6,122;  women’s  $8,642;  men’s  urban,  $7,630)  include  $600  per 
enrollee  cost  for  amortization  of  capital  investment  or  $603  per  en¬ 
rollee  cost  for  recruitment,  screening,  placement  and  Job  Corps  head¬ 
quarters  and  regional  expenses.  An  accurate  picture  should  include 
these  items  and  would  produce  an  average  per  enrollee  figure  of  $8,076 
per  enrollee,  broken  down  as  $8,664  for  enrollees  in  men’s  urban  cen¬ 
ters;  $9,735  for  enrollees  in  women’s  centers;  and  $7,315  for  those  en¬ 
rollees  in  conservation  centers.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  for  those  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  9  months  or 
more  and  do  not  represent  startup  expenses. 

The  Job  Corps  Division  justifies  this  high  cost  per  enrollee  figure 
by  saying  these  youths  would  all  be  on  welfare  and  make  no  con¬ 
tribution  to  society  but  for  their  Job  Corps’  experience.  This  argument 
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does  not  hold  up  in  view  of  the  high  dropout  rates,  short  length  of  stay 
in  camps,  and  meager  training  these  youths  are  receiving.  In  addition, 
a  survey  of  those  youths  who  applied  for  Job  Corps  but  did  not  show 
for.  various  reasons  indicates  that  60  percent  of  these  youths  are  work¬ 
ing  and  14  percent  have  returned  to  school.  The  survey  concludes  the 
status  of  the  “no-shows”  is  about  the  same  as  the  status  of  the  dropouts 
and  discharges  who  account  for  two-thirds  of  all  enrollees.  Then  we 
are  to  understand  that  two-thirds  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees,  at  $8,076 
per  enrollee,  are  no  better  off  than  those  who  did  not  go  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

Successes 

The  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  the  father  of  a  Job  Corps 
“success”  with  28  months  of  Job  Corps’  training  at  an  estimated  total 
expenditure  of  $25,000,  however,  can  only  cause  us  to  ask  “How  many 
Job  Corps  successes  are  really  successes?” 

Letter  to  OEO,  Job  Corps  Division,  Washington,  D.C. ;  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  15, 1967 ; 

Re  Gary  James  Thompson. 

“Dear  Sirs  : 

“Request  your  consideration  for  a  waiver  of  time  and  allow  my  son, 
Gary  James  Thompson  to  enter  the  manpower  program  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

“According  to  your  statistics,  and  verbally  authenticated  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Lagunas  and  Mr.  Wayne  Wallace — Gary  has  graduated  from 
the  Job  Corps.  In  fact,  I  am  informed  that  he  graduated  from  both 
basic  and  advanced  electronics. 

“Attached  is  a  certificate  of  participation  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  attend  classes  in  electronics  for  5  months. 

“I  must,  admit  and  compliment  those  that  have  contributed  to  my 
son’s  development  as  a  young  man.  The  corps  has  contributed  measur¬ 
ably  and  without  hesitation  I  admit  that  I  am  very  proud  of  him. 

“I  do  take  exception  however  to  the  end  result  in  training  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Gary  had  achieved  a  very  low  education  level  and  certainly  was 
not  equipped  to  pursue  a  course  in  electronics.  F urther,  the  exigencies 
of  the  J ob  Corps  in  his  being  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  This 
did  nothing  to  help  his  advancement. 

“First  let  us  eliminate  the  moving  around.  He  signed  into  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.,  on  January  30, 1965  (no  electronics  were  offered  there,  this 
may  be  the  place  he  should  have  stayed) .  He  was  transferred  to  Tongue 
Point,  Oreg.,  on  February  20, 1966,  and  on  closing  of  that  center,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  J anuary  20, 1967.  He  was  released  May  29, 
1967. 

“Gary  is  still  ill-equipped  to  take  his  place  in  society.  Uneducated 
and  untrained.  We  waited  for  the  school  year  to  start,  only  to  find 
that  not  one  credit  can  be  obtained  for  his  23  months  in  the  corps. 

“A  19-year-old  boy  cannot  fit.  into  a  freshman  class  in  high  school, 
and  education  is  the  greatest  desire  of  his  heart. 

“Through  this  thorough  evaluation  I  have  learned  one  important 
thing.  The  boy  has  a  good  ability  and  if  I  can  find  the  right  approach, 
he  will  progress  rapidly.  In  taking  the  Air  Force  entrance  exams  he 
scored  65  on  electronics,  55  on  mechanical,  45  on  administration,  and 
60  in  the  general  area.  However,  with  a  56  on  the  Armed  Forces  quali¬ 
fying  exam  he  cannot  enlist  in  the  Air  Force  as  he  is  not  a  high  school 
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graduate.  (As  a  category  4,  non-high -school  graduate  he  must  score 
less  than  30  on  the  Armed  Forces  exam.) 

“At.  the  moment,  Gary  is  going  to  the  adult  study  center  high  school. 
However,  it  will  take  at  least  3  years  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma 
in  this  way.  He  will  undoubtedly  be  drafted  before  completion. 

“To  reiterate,  I  believe  that  Gary  could  qualify  for  a  high  school 
diploma  with  his  current  night  school  studies  and  the  manpower 
program  in  less  than  a  year.  Respectfully  request  a  waiver  to  enter  him 
into  this  retraining  program  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

“Sincerely ; 


“Carl  T.  Thompson.” 


Perhaps  the  explanation  for  this  situation  is  that  centers  which  this 
youth  attended  provided  a  training  program  similar  to  the  one  at 
the  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center. 


“Job  Corps  Girls  Are  Angry  *  *  *  And  Not  Busy 

This  newspaper  headline  appeared  during  the  controversy  at  the 
Albuquerque  center  in  February  1967,  when  four  counselors  resigned 
their  positions  with  the  center  charging,  among  other  things,  that  the 
educational  program  at  the  center  was  badly  organized,  and  the  girls 
were  not  learning  anything  that  would  be  of  practical  help  to  them. 
They  also  complained  that  class  schedules  for  enrollees  called  for  only 
1, 2,  3,  or  4  classes  a  day  involving  from  45  minutes  to  less  than  4  hours 
a  day. 

One  counselor  said,  “Too  many  girls  stay  in  bed  all  morning  and  loll 
around  all  afternoon.  By  night,  they’re  raring  to  go.” 

Records  of  the  center  substantiate  that  there  were  only  from  1  to  4 
classes  scheduled  each  day,  with  classes  beginning  late  in  the  morning 
and  only  running  through  early  afternoon.  No  classes  were  held  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  and  only  driver’s  education  classes  were  scheduled 
in  the  evenings.  Average  class  time  reflected  on  the  schedules  was 
approximately  9  to  12  hours  a  week,  with  some  as  low  as  6  hours  a 
week.  A  few  interesting  schedules  are  noted : 

Enrollee  A 

Date  of  entry :  May  19, 1966 ;  vocation :  Not  indicated. 


Schedule:  Per  week 

Creative  writing _  2' 15" 

Photography  _  4'30" 

Driver’s  education _  8' 


Total 


14'45" 


Enrollee  B 

Date  of  entry :  Sept.  13, 1966 ;  vocation :  Not  indicated. 
Schedule : 


Language  arts _  1'30" 

Science  _ _ 1'30" 

Math  _ _ 1'30" 

Physical  improvement _ _ 1'30" 


Total  _ _ _ 6' 
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Enrollee  G 

Date  of  entry :  Aug.  9, 1966 ;  vocation :  NA  (nurses  aid) ,  DPN  (licensed 
practical  nurse) .  (It  is  noted  there  is  no  LPN  program  at  the  center.) 


Schedule : 

Per  week 

First  aid _  2'15" 

Citizenship _ _ _  2' 15" 

English _  2'15" 

Math  _  3'45" 


Total  _ 10'30" 


Enrollee  D 

Date  of  entry  :  Dec.  27, 1966 ;  vocation :  Not  indicated. 

Schedule : 

Per  week 


Reading _ 2'15" 

Basic  science _ 1'30" 

Citizenship _ 1'30" 

Study  skills _ 1'30" 


Total  _ 6'45" 


(Note :  Cost  per  enrollee :  $12,658.) 

Job  Corps  officials  in  a  review  of  the  center’s  program  at  this  time 
noted  the  f  ollowing  regarding  the  vocational  program : 

“The  vocational  program  needs  to  be  strengthened  and  reevaluated. 
It  needs  to  be  upgraded  *  *  *. 

“There  is  little  evidence  of  any  evaluative  analyses  of  the  Corps- 
women’s  individual  program  and  progress  in  a  vocational  skill.  She 
should  be  kept  informed  of  her  progress  and  of  her  ability.  She  should 
know  at  what  level  she  is  at  a  given  time.  Corpswomen  apparently  do 
not  know.  There  is  a  great  need  for  vocational  guidance  at  the  center. 
At  this  moment  there  is  none.” 

These  girls  have  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  because  they  had  a  very 
weak  educational  background  and  felt  this  was  a  second  chance  to 
obtain  the  educational  and  vocational  training  they  badly  needed. 
With  flimsy  curriculum  and  weak  educational  programing  such  as  that 
exhibited  at  the  Albuquerque  center,  the  Job  Corps  is  letting  these 
girls  down. 

Fake  Curriculum 

In  November,  the  OEO  sent  out  a  survey  and  review  team  to  the 
center  for  an  investigation,  after  which  the  survey  and  review  team 
reported  that  Albuquerque  was  one  of  the  best  Job  Corps  centers  for 
women  in  the  country.  This  led  us  to  believe  that,  at  a  cost  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  of  $12,658  per  girl  per  year,  an  intensified  training 
program  was  being  provided  which  would  enable  these  girls  to  go  on 
to  meaningful  remunerative  employment. 

Yet  in  February,  less  than  3  months  after  the  “excellent”  rating  of 
the  survey  and  review  team,  fraudulently  prepared  schedules  were 
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brought  to  light,  girls  were  found  to  be  in  classes  only  6  hour's  of  the 
total  week,  and  OEO  saw  to  it  that  the  director  and  assistant  director 
at  the  Albuquerque  center  were  allowed  to  “resign.” 

From  what  we  can  learn,  the  programs  of  most  Job  Corps  centers 
are  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  Camp  Parks  Center, 
as  to  which  a  study  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  noted: 

“The  effectiveness  of  the  program  appears  to  be  adversely  influenced 
by  a  training  day  that  provides  only  5  hours  of  classroom  and  labora¬ 
tory  work.  The  balance  of  the  day  is  free  for  counseling  and  avocational 
activities.  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  also  adversely  influenced 
by  an  absentee  rate  which  in  some  sections  has  reached  20  percent. 

“No  standards  have  been  applied  to  govern  entrance  into  various 
programs,  and  an  individual’s  lack  of  aptitude,  as  indicated  by  test 
scores,  is  not  a  controlling  factor  for  entry  into  the  more  difficult  pro¬ 
grams.  No  studies  had  been  made  to  show  what  factors  were  involved 
or  necessary  to  successfully  complete  a  program.” 

Camp  Parks — One  of  the  Best 

Job  Corps  officials  have  long  praised  Camp  Parks  as  “one  of  the  best” 
centers  in  operation.  Thanks  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  the  entire  operation  at  Parks,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  an  insight  into  the  actual  operations  of  one  of  the  Job  Corps’ 
“best”  camps.  The  following  quoted  conclusions  from  this  study  we 
think  are  most  revealing: 

“*  *  *  while  the  contractor  has  reported  that  a  number  (enrollees) 
have  been  successfully  trained  and  placed,  an  even  larger  number  have 
left  without  completing  a  training  program.  Information  has  not  been 
prepared  to  show  the  gains  made  by  individuals  during  their  stay  at 
the  center. 

“The  contractor’s  initial  estimated  program  costs  have  been  far 
exceeded  in  operations,  and  while  positive  results  have  been  obtained 
with  some  enrollees,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  costs  have  been 
unnecessarily  incurred,  that  disciplinary  matters  have  been  laxly 
and  inconsistently  handled,  and  that,  managerial  control  of  the  center’s 
operations  can  be  significantly  improved  while  simultaneously  reduc¬ 
ing  costs. 

“Although  the  center  had  been  in  operation  for  over  18  months  at 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  the  contractor  has  yet  to  establish  adequate  records 
to  provide  systematic  and  centralized  information  and  evaluations 
showing  the  progress  of  enrollees  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
courses. 

“By  its  very  nature,  an  experimental  program  to  develop  new  and 
unique  methods  to  train  persons  who  had  previously  failed,  requires 
continuous  review  of  each  individual’s  activity  to  evaluate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  existing  methods  and  to  ascertain  whether  different  teaching 
and  control  techniques  are  needed.  However,  this  has  not  been  done  by 
the  contractor  and  we  found  no  evidence  that  OEO  has  done  such  work. 
Development  of  information  on  successful  techniques  and  procedures 
and  dissemiation  to  all  centers  could  significantly  reduce  the  number  of 
times  the  same  problem  is  solved  at  Government  expense. 

“The  contractor  has  permitted  some  individuals  with  recognized 
behavior  problems  to  remain  in  the  program  *  *  *  the  continued 
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presence  of  such  persons  has  been  extremely  disrupting  to  other  en- 
rollees.  The  potential  benefits  of  rehabilitating  a  few  problem  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  far  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  many  enrollees  who  have 
left  the  center  citing  disciplinary  problems  as  their  reason.  *  *  *  Appli¬ 
cation  of  various  aspects  of  employer-employee  relationships,  includ¬ 
ing  a  system  for  giving  or  withholding  monetary  allowances,  including 
the  readjustment  allowance,  could  be  of  particular  value. 

“We  also  believe  that  some  of  the  techniques  employed  by  the  Army 
in  their  training  program  have  merit  and  should  be  considered  for  use 
at  the  center.  *  *  *  Army  officials  advised  that  their  schedule  minimizes 
behavior  problems  since  there  is  little  idle  time.  Again,  the  center 
permits  enrollees  to  enter  any  vocation  they  desire,  while  the  Army 
permits  the  trainee  to  enter  only  those  courses  in  which  lie  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  succeed. 

“We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  act  to  assure  that  the  contractor 
continue,  and  expand  his  efforts  to  improve  enrollee  rocords  and 
program  evaluations,  and  that  this  data  be  used  by  management  to 
effect  program  improvements.  We  also  recommend  that  in  order  to 
improve  control  of  enrollee  behavior  that  the  Job  Corps  require  the 
center  to  establish  and  publish  rules  of  conduct  which  will  provide 
appropriate  procedures  to  engender  conformance.” 

We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  require  the  center  to 
make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  instructional  television  instal¬ 
lation  and  other  special  equipment,  texts,  and  group  tutorials. 

This  analysis  should  compare  the  costs  involved  with  the 
benefits  attainable.  If  the  center  cannot  adequately  justify 
use  of  these  items,  they  should  be  made  available  to  other 
Government  activities  and  the  Litton  material  should  be  re¬ 
turned  for  full  credit. 

Rosy  Picture 

This  past  June,  Job  Corps  officials  provided  members  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  with  two  large  volumes  filled  with 
testimony  relating  glowing  reports  and  statistics  which  paint  a 
rosy  picture  of  the  Job  Corps.  They  say  problems  of  community  rela¬ 
tions  and  discipline  which  have  plagued  them  in  the  past,  are  no 
longer.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Job  Corps’  version  then  we  must  dis¬ 
count  as  false  and  nonexistent  the  following  problems  which  we 
know  to  plague  the  Job  Corps : 

Discipline 

Even  though  the  officials  may  be  able  to  discount  the  “150  student 
disturbance  just  short  of  a  riot”  occurring  inside  the  Poland  Springs, 
Maine,  women’s  center  in  April  or  later  disturbances  in  Tomah,  Wis., 
and  Evansville,  Ind.,  which  resulted  in  enrollees  from  nearby  centers 
being  temporarily  barred  from  those  cities,  as  insignificant,  they  can¬ 
not  overlook  the  2-hour  disturbance  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  July  3, 
1967,  when  approximately  200  angry  corpsmen  were  attempting  to 
batter  down  the  gate  of  the  Rodman  Center  and  throwing  rocks  at 
police  cars  and  policemen.  Before  this  activity  ceased,  women  and 
children  were  evacuated  from  neighboring  residences,  for  fear  of 
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their  safety.  Again  on  October  6,  1967,  approximately  100  corpsmen 
and  six  policemen  were  involved  in  a  “scuffle  of  near-riot  proportions"' 
which  resulted  in  the  New  Bedford  City  Council  passing  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolution  of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  City  Council 
October  9,  1967  (adopted  by  a  9  to  0  vote) 

Resolved,  that  a  communication  be  sent  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Nelson,  Fort  Rodman  Job  Corps  Center  requesting  he  discon¬ 
tinue  the  policy  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  allowing  Job  Corps 
students  to  leave  the  confines  of  the  Rodman  Center  without 
responsible  supervision  until  such  time  as  a  Federal  police 
force,  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
made  available  to  exercise  the  necessary  control  over  Job 
Corps  students  while  in  the  city  and  also  at  Fort  Rodman 
for  the  balance  of  the  time  the  Job  Corps  is  located  in  New 
Bedford.  .  .  . 

An  August  disturbance  with  distinct  racial  overtones  at  Camp 
McCook  in  Nebraska  resulted  in  12  corpsmen  being  tired  and  51  more 
quitting.  The  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Evening  World  Herald  account  of 
August  3  follows : 

63  Corpsmen  Agree  to  Leave  McCook  Camp 

ACTION  IS  PROMISED  AGAINST  THE  “GUILTY”  IN  VIOLENCE 

McCook,  Nebr. — Officials  of  the  Job  Corps  Conservation  Camp  here  announced 
Thursday  that  63  corpsmen  will  leave  the  camp  as  a  result  of  a  disturbance  which 
had  racial  overtones  Sunday  night. 

Twenty-nine  are  Negroes  and  34  are  white  youths.  Twelve  of  the  Negroes  were 
discharged.  And  the  other  51  corpsmen  agreed  to  leave  voluntarily,  officials  said. 

Camp  Director  Clem  Griffin  promised  that  action  would  be  taken  against  “all 
who  are  guilty.” 

The  camp  had  an  enrollment  of  158  before  the  disturbances  began.  Center 
officials  said  up  to  55  percent  of  the  trainees  were  Negro. 

The  incident  brought  three  Job  Corps  officials  from  Washington  to  investigate 
the  camp.  One  of  the  three  was  Bernie  Diamond,  Job  Corps  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Director. 

Mr.  Diamond  said  he  was  directed  to  visit  the  camp  to  “see  what  the  problem 
areas  are.”  He  said  he  learned  after  arriving  that  the  problem  was  not  “as  great 
as  indicated.” 

the  second 

Mr.  Griffin  said  the  trouble  occurred  Sunday  night  when  “about  a  dozen  Negro 
and  white  boys  became  involved  in  a  fight  in  front  of  the  camp’s  administration 
building.” 

Mr.  Griffin  first  said  the  incident  was  “just  a  little  misunderstanding.”  He 
later  said  the  disturbance  was  “most  definitely  motivated  by  rioting  in  cities 
around  the  country.” 

After  the  incident,  Red  Willow  County  Attorney  Dallas  Wood,  Jr.,  said  several 
white  corpsmen  told  him  they  were  “afraid  to  remain  at  the  camp.” 

The  incident  was  the  second  flareup  at  the  camp  within  16  months. 

In  March  1966  eight  trainees  were  arrested  and  subsequently  expelled  after 
a  fight  in  the  messhall. 

Mr.  Griffin  said  at  that  time  that  the  fracas  was  apparently  triggered  by  racial 
prejudice. 

In  July  1966  about  50  of  the  camp’s  Negro  trainees  were  transferred. 

.Job  Corps  officials  said  the  transfers  were  a  move  to  break  up  cliques,  boost 
morale,  improve  racial  balance  and  bring  about  an  enrollment  more  representa¬ 
tive  of  McCook’s  population. 
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AT  OLD  BASE 

“With  no  Negro  families  in  McCook,  the  lack  of  social  outlets  frustrates  the 
corpsmen,”  officials  said  then. 

The  camp,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  opened  in  December  1965. 
It  is  one  of  two  Federal  Job  Corps  conservation  camps  in  Nebraska.  The  other 
is  near  Chadron. 

Located  at  the  old  McCook  bomber  base,  the  camp  trains  16-to-21-years-olds 
who  are  out  of  work,  out  of  school,  and  from  poor  families. 

Trainees  work  on  access  roads,  recreational  facilities,  tree  planting,  and  other 
projects  near  the  four  major  dam  reservoirs  in  southwest  Nebraska.  Basic  edu¬ 
cation  is  also  provided. 


White  Job  Corpsmen  “Afraid  To  Go  Back” 

(By  Bill  Billotte) 

MoCook,  Nebr. — In  the  living  room  of  the  home  of  a  McCook  taxicab  driver, 
four  former  members  of  the  Jobs  Corps  Conservation  Camp  10  miles  northwest 
of  here  described  a  night  of  terror  they  experienced. 

Two  said  they  were  beaten  Sunday  night  when  the  camp  erupted  in  violence 
after  bitter  words  had  been  exchanged  at  an  afternoon  swimming  party  at 
Butler  Lake  in  Frontier  County. 

Two,  who  were  with  the  swimming  party,  said  that  the  argument  continued 
between  Negro  and  white  corspmen  on  a  bus  returning  them  to  camp. 

They  said  the  violence  occurred  at  about  9:30  p.m.  with  some  of  the  corps 
officials  attempting  to  break  it  up. 

One  youth  said  he  was  beaten  unconscious.  Another  showed  a  cut  in  his  hand, 
inflicted,  he  said,  by  a  razor  blade. 

One  said  that  he  saw  a  white  corpsman  beaten  to  the  floor  with  mopsticks 
and  pool  cues  and  dragged  into  the  hall  outside  the  honor  dormitory. 

The  fourth  youth  said  he  was  saved  from  a  beating  by  friendly  Negro  corps- 
men. 

But  he  said  he  could  not  escape  during  the  night  because  “they  were  sitting 
on  all  the  steps  with  broomsticks  and  razor  blades  when  I  tried  to  figure  a  way 
to  sneak  out.” 

The  corpsmen  interviewed  and  their  time  of  service : 

Robert  Queen,  17,  Akron,  Ohio,  10  months;  Tommy  Edward  James,  16,  Axson, 
Ga.,  3  months ;  George  Russell,  17,  Omaha,  7  months,  and  Bruce  Dobson,  17,  Cold 
Springs,  Tex.,  9  months. 

One  of  the  youths  said,  and  the  others  agreed,  that  they  had  not  been  treated 
unfairly  by  Job  Corps  authorities  at  the  camp — that  “the  authorities  are  doing 
the  best  job  they  can  with  the  problems  they  have.” 

The  corpsmen  also  said  that  the  tensions  had  been  building  up  since  “about 
Christmas”  and  that  the  chief  resentment  among  Negroes  seemed  to  he  that  the 
Negroes  did,  not  have  girls  of  their  own  race  to  date. 

The  four  youths  said  that  the  disturbance  almost  got  out  of  control  and  that 
others  were  beaten  more  severely  than  they. 

A  young  Job  Corps  instructor  interviewed  at  the  Red  Willow  County  Fair  said 
a  reporter  could  depend  on  anything  that  Bruce  Dobson  could  tell  him  about  the 
corps. 

OUTSTANDING 

The  instructor  said  that  Bruce  had  been  outstanding,  having  been  chosen 
“corpsman  of  the  month”  for  his  performance  in  education,  work,  group  living, 
and  leadership. 

The  instructor  said  that  it  was  also  his  opinion  that  the  lack  of  female  com¬ 
panionship  for  Negro  corpsmen  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  unrest. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rioting  in  the  cities,”  he  said, 
“although  I  am  sure  all  are  fully  informed  on  what  is  going  on.” 

Young  James  said  he  was  talking  with  a  girl  by  telephone  in  an  outdoor  booth 
Sunday  evening  when  the  swimmers’  bus  arrived.  He  said  a  Negro  banged  on 
the  door  of  the  booth  and  said  to  “open  the  door  before  I  kill  you.” 

He  said  the  Negro  ripped  open  the  door  and  “beat  me  down.” 

“Several  staff  members,”  he  said,  “pulled  him  off  me  and  in  a  daze,  I  staggered 
over  to  a  picnic  table.” 
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fie  said  he  then  had  his  back  to  the  crowd  as  he  sat  on  the  bench. 

“That’s  the  last  thing  I  remembered.”  he  said. 

Young  James  was  placed  in  the  camp  dispensary  until  Monday  afternoon. 
Then,  with  two  others,  he  was  taken  to  a  McCook  clinic. 

After  two  hours  of  examination  and  treatment  he  was  taken  to  the  police 
station  where  he  told  authorities  he  didn’t  want  to  return  to  the  camp. 

“get  out” 

Young  Russell,  the  Omaha  youth,  said  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a  72- 
hour  pass  and  was  packing  his  clothes  to  go  to  Enders  Lake  where  corpsmen  do 
reclamation  work  during  the  week.  He  said  he  had  finished  and  went  to  watch 
television  when  a  friend  yelled :  “George,  get  out,  there’s  going  to  be  a  riot.” 

Young  Russell  said  he  ran  for  the  door  but  it  was  blocked  by  Negroes.  He 
said  he  was  punched  in  the  temple  and  told :  “We’re  going  to  get  you  after  bed 
check.” 

He  said  he  ran  through  the  door,  getting  his  hands  cut  by  a  razor  in  the 
process,  and  got  away  from  the  base,  spending  the  night  under  a  tractor  a  quar¬ 
ter  mile  from  the  camp. 

He  said  that  he  and  another  corpsman  walked  into  the  police  station  the  next 
morning  and  said  they  were  afraid  to  return. 

Young  Dodson,  the  honor  corpsman,  said  the  violence  started  as  he  returned 
to  his  dormitory  after  being  gone  on  a  72-hour  pass. 

“A  bunch  started  after  me  but  some  of  my  Negro  friends  stepped  in  and 
stopped  them,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  as  the  night  wore  on  it  became  evident  that  his  friends  would 
not  be  abel  to  protect  him  again.  He  tried  to  sneak  out. 

“But  I  couldn’t  make  it.  They  were  on  all  the  steps  with  broom  handles,  mops, 
and  razor  blades,”  he  said. 

Young  Dobson  said  he  went  to  town  the  next  afternoon. 

“Graduate” 

He  said  that  because  of  the  incident  he  has  been  permitted  to  leave  the  camp 
as  a  “graduate”  although  he  is  still  short  several  subjects. 

The  youth  said  one  of  the  officials  told  several  corpsmen :  “If  anyone  wants 
to  leave,  I  won’t  try  to  stop  you.” 

Young  Queen  said  he  witnessed  another  corpsman  being  beaten  and  dragged 
into  the  hall  in  the  honor  dorm  by  about  30  Negroes. 

He  said  he  was  not  hurt  during  the  night  but  heard  discussions  about  beating 
him  up  if  he  stayed.  He  said  he  had  requested  permission  to  leave  the  camp  but 
was  told  that  he  would  be  considered  absent  without  leave  and  it  would  go  against 
his  record. 

Young  Queen  said  he  told  authorities  he  was  worried  more  about  his  physical 
welfare. 

Recently,  officials  at  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  declared  that  center  off  limits  to  the  Fort  Simcoe  Job 
Corps  Center  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  disturbance. 

The  following  letters  and  comments  from  ex-corpsmen  and  em¬ 
ployees  reveal  more  of  the  problems  existing  within  these  centers : 
Christopher  Weeks,  former  Job  Corps  Administrator: 

The  kid  is  told  when  he  joins  that  this  is  a  last  ditch  attempt  to  salvage  him.  So 
in  his  first  day  at  camp,  he’s  beaten  up ;  his  stuff  is  swiped  the  second  day ; 
after  10  days  he  goes  home.  The  Corps  has  reinforced  a  failure. 

Remarks  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  13,  1967,  by 
Congressman  Gubser : 

Mr-  Gubser.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  -been  said  regarding  the  inadequate  super¬ 
vision  of  Job  Corps  trainees,  and  many  serious  cases  of  violence,  crime,  and 
wrongdoing  have  been  exposed.  I  have  not  drawn  a  conclusion  which  condemns 
the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  these  reports.  However,  they  have  become  so 
numerous  and  appear  so  authentic  that  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  candid 
investigation  and  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  mother  of  a  Job  Corps  trainee  at 
Camp  Park  in  California  who  informs  me  that  her  son  observed  dope  addiction 
and  thievery,  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of  harm  from  hoodlums  enrolled  at  the 
camp.  She  has  authorized  me  to  place  her  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  but 
has  asked  that  her  name  be  withheld.  I  now  submit  her  communication,  with  my 
request  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  thoroughly  investigate  the 
situation.  The  letter  follows : 

“Mr.  Congressman  Gubser  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  regards  of  the  horrible 
situation  at  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  at  Pleasanton,  Calif. 

“My  son  joined  the  Job  Corps  and  was  sent  to  Parks  *  *  *  looking  forward  to 
taking  a  2-year  electronics  course,  but  under  some  terrifying  circumstances  he 
was  forced  to  come  back  home  the  following  Monday  morning,  early,  determined 
never  to  return  to  this  place  until  it  is  thoroughly  free  of  dope  addicts,  thieves, 
and  hoodlums. 

"He  said  the  last  2  nights  he  spent  there,  he  was  in  constant  fear,  as  there  is 
not  enough  adult  supervision  for  protection  to  help  the  few  decent  boys  who 
are  there.  A  place  like  this  that  is  supported  and  run  by  our  Government,  and  a 
place  like  this  that  is  so  highly  recommended  on  TV,  should  be  a  decent  place 
for  the  boys  who  are  interested  in  the  education  and  training  they  would  and 
could  get  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  dope  addicts  and  hoodlums  who  somehow  manage  to 
go  there. 

“As  a  mother  of  a  boy  who  has  experienced  the  situation  at  Parks  Job  Corps 
and  as  a  taxpayer,  I  would  like  you  to  arrange  a  Government  investigation  and 
make  Parks  a  nice,  clean,  and  safe  place  for  our  boys  to  go  and  take  advantage 
of  this,  as  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  young  people  to  advance  themselves  for 
the  future.  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  ask  that  it  be  discontinued,  but  it  should 
definitely  be  investigated  and  made  a  more  proper  place  for  decent  boys. 

“I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  boys  have  made  it  through  this  training 
with  very  little  trouble,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  boys 
get  back  from  Vietnam  and  others  are  not  so  lucky.  I  know  I  should  not  compare 
the  two  situations,  but  if  my  son  is  killed  by  another  boy  or  man,  I  would 
rather  know  he  was  fighting  for  his  country  and  not  killed  by  some  boy  who  would 
do  this  to  him  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  what  little  money  he  had  on  him. 

“Please  take  this  into  consideration  and  have  the  Government  investigation 
as  I  am  sure  my  son  would  like  to  return  and  so  would  many  more  who  were 
forced  to  leave  because  of  the  lack  of  adult  supervision  and  protection. 

“I  could  tell  you  much  more  about  this  place,  but  I  can’t  seem  to  have  the 
right  words  to  put  it  on  paper- 

“I’m  sure  my  son  would  be  more  than  happy  to  tell  you  all  he  knows  if  you  are 
interested,  so  feel  free  to  call  any  time  after  4  p.m.  as  I  work. 

“Thank  you, 


The  disciplinary  problems  which  exist  at  various  centers  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  degree  of  discipline  demanded  by  the  center  au¬ 
thorities.  One  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Government  agency  report 
on  Parks  was : 

A  significant  number  of  the  Parks’  enrollees  have  cited 
these  (violence  and  discipline)  reasons  for  leaving  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Absenteeism  also  has  been  identified  as  a  discipline 
problem  at  Parks  ...  no  centerwide  standards  of  conduct 
and  penalties  have  been  established  and  enrollees  may  not 
be  aware  of  what  is  expected  of  them  or  the  consequences  of 
improper  behavior. 

Furthermore,  to  accustom  the  enrollee  to  the  employee- 
employer  relationship  that  he  will  eventually  encounter, 
failure  of  individuals  to  comply  with  reasonable  standards  of 
attendance  and  behavior  should  result  in  appropriate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  pay  and  allowances.  This  is  an  especially  critical  area 
since  a  basic  objective  of  the  Job  Corps  program  is  to  prepare 
enrollees  for  employment  and  since  a  number  of  former  en- 
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rollees  have  been  fired  for  poor  attendance  or  other  disci¬ 
plinary  reasons. 

Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center 

The  Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  was  placed  in 
the  national  spotlight  last  February  when  four  counselors  resigned 
their  positions  leveling  charges  of  poor  discipline,  employment  of  a 
narcotics  “pusher”  at  the  center  who  was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
girls  becoming  pregnant,  and  poor  staff  morale  and  conflicts.  These 
charges  resulted  in  Congresswoman  Edith  Green,  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  and  Senator  Clinton  Anderson  demanding  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Albuquerque  Center. 

Although  OEO  public  information  people  promptly  “kissed-off” 
reports  of  trouble  by  saying  “the  charges  were  a  lot  of  loose  talk  *  *  * 
99  percent  of  these  things  never  happened,”  OEO  dispatched  an  in¬ 
vestigative  team  to  the  Albuquerque  Center  which  did  in  its  report 
establish  that  the  majority  of  the  charges  were  true.  Job  Corps  of¬ 
ficials  admitted  to  lax  discipline,  the  employment  of  a  narcotics 
“pusher”  who  was  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  pregnancy  of  one 
girl,  and  a  serious  problem  of  dissention  and  conflict  among  the  staff 
which  was  considered  detrimental  to  the  corpswomen. 

Coexistence 

Poor  judgment  in  location  of  numerous  Job  Corps  centers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  conservation  centers  in  remote  areas,  has  created  many  of 
the  problems  realized  in  discipline  and  community  relations.  One 
comment  of  corpsmen  during  the  McCook  disturbance  was  the  “chief 
resentment  among  Negroes  seemed  to  be  that  the  Negroes  did  not  have 
girls  of  their  own  race  to  date,”  or  in  the  words  of  another  McCook 
corpsman,  “The  biggest  flaw  in  the  camp  routine  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Negro  corpsman  stems  from  its  location.”  Regarding  the  Price 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Price,  Utah,  which  has  reached  60  percent  Negro 
enrollment  at  times,  Price  Mayor  Murray  Mathis  commented:  “We 
must  be  realistic,  the  town  has  no  Negro  population.”  The  plea  of  Job 
Corps  officials’  in  April  1967  for  80  white  girls  to  attend  the  Saturday 
night  dances  at  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center,  suggests  that  the  remote 
location  of  these  centers  create  problems  for  all  enrollees.  This  problem 
of  isolation  affects  the  operation  of  approximately  80  percent  of  all 
Job  Corps  centers. 

Hurting  Business  Community 

Job  Corps  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  located  several  women’s 
centers  in  the  downtown  business  districts  of  a  number  of  large  cities. 
Complaints  are  being  voiced  by  businessmen  that  the  location  of  these 
centers  is  huiting  the  business  community.  One  businessman  in  Albu- 
qureque,  N.  Mex.  commented : 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  noble  dream  but  in  operation  it  has 
certainly  hurt  Albuquerque  downtown  business. 

Business  leaders  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  have  similar  sentiments  regarding 
their  two  Job  Corps  establishments  in  the  downtown  Regis  and  Paxton 
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I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  mother  of  a  Job  Corps  trainee  at 
Camp  Park  in  California  who  informs  me  that  her  son  observed  dope  addiction 
and  thievery,  and  lived  in  constant  fear  of  harm  from  hoodlums  enrolled  at  the 
camp.  She  has  authorized  me  to  place  her  letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  but 
has  asked  that  her  name  be  withheld.  I  now  submit  her  communication,  with  my 
request  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  thoroughly  investigate  the 
situation.  The  letter  follows : 

“Mr.  Congressman  Gubser  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  regards  of  the  horrible 
situation  at  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  at  Pleasanton,  Calif. 

“My  son  joined  the  Job  Corps  and  was  sent  to  Parks  *  *  *  looking  forward  to 
taking  a  2-year  electronics  course,  but  under  some  terrifying  circumstances  he 
was  forced  to  come  back  home  the  following  Monday  morning,  early,  determined 
never  to  return  to  this  place  until  it  is  thoroughly  free  of  dope  addicts,  thieves, 
and  hoodlums. 

"He  said  the  last  2  nights  he  spent  there,  he  was  in  constant  fear,  as  there  is 
not  enough  adult  supervision  for  protection  to  help  the  few  decent  boys  who 
are  there.  A  place  like  this  that  is  supported  and  run  by  our  Government,  and  a 
place  like  this  that  is  so  highly  recommended  on  TV,  should  be  a  decent  place 
for  the  boys  who  are  interested  in  the  education  and  training  they  would  and 
could  get  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  dope  addicts  and  hoodlums  who  somehow  manage  to 
go  there. 

“As  a  mother  of  a  boy  who  has  experienced  the  situation  at  Parks  Job  Corps 
and  as  a  taxpayer,  I  would  like  you  to  arrange  a  Government  investigation  and 
make  Parks  a  nice,  clean,  and  safe  place  for  our  boys  to  go  and  take  advantage 
of  this,  as  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  young  people  to  advance  themselves  for 
the  future.  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  ask  that  it  be  discontinued,  but  it  should 
definitely  be  investigated  and  made  a  more  proper  place  for  decent  boys. 

“I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  boys  have  made  it  through  this  training 
with  very  little  trouble,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  boys 
get  back  from  Vietnam  and  others  are  not  so  lucky.  I  know  I  should  not  compare 
the  two  situations,  but  if  my  son  is  killed  by  another  boy  or  man,  I  would 
rather  know  he  was  fighting  for  his  country  and  not  killed  by  some  boy  who  would 
do  this  to  him  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  what  little  money  he  had  on  him. 

“Please  take  this  into  consideration  and  have  the  Government  investigation 
as  I  am  sure  my  son  would  like  to  return  and  so  would  many  more  who  were 
forced  to  leave  because  of  the  lack  of  adult  supervision  and  protection. 

“I  could  tell  you  much  more  about  this  place,  but  I  can’t  seem  to  have  the 
right  words  to  put  it  on  paper- 

“I’m  sure  my  son  would  be  more  than  happy  to  tell  you  all  he  knows  if  you  are 
interested,  so  feel  free  to  call  any  time  after  4  p.m.  as  I  work. 

“Thank  you, 


The  disciplinary  problems  which  exist  at  various  centers  may  be 
in  part,  due  to  the  degree  of  discipline  demanded  by  the  center  au¬ 
thorities.  One  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Government  agency  report 
on  Parks  was : 

A  significant  number  of  the  Parks’  enrollees  have  cited 
these  (violence  and  discipline)  reasons  for  leaving  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Absenteeism  also  has  been  identified  as  a  discipline 
problem  at  Parks  ...  no  centerwide  standards  of  conduct 
and  penalties  have  been  established  and  enrollees  may  not 
be  aware  of  what  is  expected  of  them  or  the  consequences  of 
improper  behavior. 

Furthermore,  to  accustom  the  enrollee  to  the  employee- 
employer  relationship  that  he  will  eventually  encounter, 
failure  of  individuals  to  comply  with  reasonable  standards  of 
attendance  and  behavior  should  result  in  appropriate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  pay  and  allowances.  This  is  an  especially  critical  area 
since  a  basic  objective  of  the  Job  Corps  program  is  to  prepare 
enrollees  for  employment  and  since  a  number  of  former  en- 
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rollees  have  been  fired  for  poor  attendance  or  other  disci¬ 
plinary  reasons. 

Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center 

The  Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  was  placed  in 
the  national  spotlight  last  February  when  four  counselors  resigned 
their  positions  leveling  charges  of  poor  discipline,  employment  of  a 
narcotics  “pusher”  at  the  center  who  was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
girls  becoming  pregnant,  and  poor  staff  morale  and  conflicts.  These 
charges  resulted  in  Congresswoman  Edith  Green,  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  and  Senator  Clinton  Anderson  demanding  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Albuquerque  Center. 

Although  OEO  public  information  people  promptly  “kissed-off” 
reports  of  trouble  by  saying  “the  charges  were  a  lot  of  loose  talk  *  *  * 
99  percent  of  these  things  never  happened,”  OEO  dispatched  an  in¬ 
vestigative  team  to  the  Albuquerque  Center  which  did  in  its  report 
establish  that  the  majority  of  the  charges  were  true.  Job  Corps  of¬ 
ficials  admitted  to  lax  discipline,  the  employment  of  a  narcotics 
“pusher”  who  was  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  pregnancy  of  one 
girl,  and  a  serious  problem  of  dissention  and  conflict  among  the  staff 
which  was  considered  detrimental  to  the  corpswomen. 

Coexistence 

Poor  judgment  in  location  of  numerous  Job  Corps  centers,  particu- 
larly  those  conservation  centers  in  remote  areas,  has  created  many  of 
the  problems  realized  in  discipline  and  community  relations.  One 
comment  of  corpsmen  during  the  McCook  disturbance  was  the  “chief 
resentment  among  Negroes  seemed  to  be  that  the  Negroes  did  not  have 
girls  of  their  own  race  to  date,”  or  in  the  words  of  another  McCook 
corpsman,  “The  biggest  flaw  in  the  camp  routine  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Negro  corpsman  stems  from  its  location.”  Regarding  the  Price 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Price,  Utah,  which  has  reached  60  percent  Negro 
enrollment  at  times,  Price  Mayor  Murray  Mathis  commented:  “We 
must  be  realistic,  the  town  has  no  Negro  population.”  The  plea  of  Job 
Corps  officials’  in  April  1967  for  80  white  girls  to  attend  the  Saturday 
night  dances  at  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center,  suggests  that  the  remote 
location  of  these  centers  create  problems  for  all  enrol  lees.  This  problem 
of  isolation  affects  the  operation  of  approximately  80  percent  of  all 
Job  Corps  centers. 

Hurting  Business  Community 

Job  Corps  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  located  several  women’s 
centers  in  the  downtown  business  districts  of  a  number  of  large  cities. 
Complaints  are  being  voiced  by  businessmen  that  the  location  of  these 
centers  is  hurting  the  business  community.  One  businessman  in  Albu- 
qureque,  N.  Mex.  commented  : 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  noble  dream  but  in  operation  it  has 
certainly  hurt  Albuquerque  downtown  business. 

Business  leaders  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  have  similar  sentiments  regarding 
their  two  Job  Corps  establishments  in  the  downtown  Regis  and  Paxton 
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Hotels,  as  noted  in  the  following  article  which  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
Morning  World-Herald  on  October  12, 1967 : 

Omaha  Business  Leaders  Decide  Job  Corps  Is  Hurting  Downtown 

(By  Arnold  Garson) 

Two  Omaha  business  leaders  called  Wednesday  for  the  transfer  of  the  Women’s 
Job  Corps  Center  from  the  city’s  downtown  area. 

George  T.  Wruck,  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Retailers  of  Omaha,  said 
the  Federal  job  training  program  has  hurt  the  city’s  image  and  economy. 

Alfred  C.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Central  Omaha  Committee,  said  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  “harmful  to  downtown.” 

Their  comments  came  in  separate  interviews  after  Mayor  Sorensen  said  it 
“probably  was  a  mistake”  to  locate  the  center  downtown.  The  mayor  voiced  that 
opinion  Tuesday  in  response  to  a  question  raised  at  a  Junior  League  of  Omaha 
luncheon. 

CORPS  SILENT 

Job  Corps  officials  declined  to  comment  on  the  situation  until  after  a  meeting 
with  “community  leaders,”  possibly  next  week. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  “this  much  of  a  concentration  of 
Job  Corps  girls”  downtown. 

“I  think  Omaha  has  made  a  great  sacrifice.  It  has  caused  problems  and  we’re 
uncomfortable  about  it,”  Mr.  Wruck  said. 

He  said  many  callers  have  complained  that  they  have  had  to  walk  through 
large  groups  of  Job  Corps  girls  and  the  boys  they  attract. 

There  are  about  800  Job  Corps  girls  living  at  the  former  Paxton  and  Regis 
Hotels.  Sixty  percent  of  the  enrollees  are  Negro ;  24  percent  are  white,  and  16 
percent  are  Spanish-American,  Indian,  or  oriental,  corps  officials  said. 

Some  downtown  businessmen  reportedly  have  complained  that  Negro  enrollees 
on  the  streets  and  young  men  congregating  around  the  hotels  have  discouraged 
shoppers  from  coming  downtown. 

“may  or  may  not” 

Mr.  Wruck  said  businessmen  who  must  work  late  now  try  to  park  as  close 
to  their  offices  as  possible  because  “there  are  dangers  in  coming  into  the  area.” 

He  said  businessmen  have  “sensed  these  dangers  within  the  last  year,  and  that 
they  may  or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  the  Job  Corps.” 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  two  hotels  has  “handicapped  the  city  in  accommodating 
visitors,”  he  said. 

“We’re  getting  a  disturbing  reputation  as  a  city,  nationally,”  as  a  result  of  the 
Job  Corps’  downtown  location,  he  said. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  he  would  like  the  program  moved  to  a  location  outside  the 
downtown  area.  “If  we  could  solve  some  of  these  discomforts,  it  would  be  a 
better  program,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  Job  Corps  has  “very  definitely  been  harmful  to  business 
conditions  downtown.” 

“not  desirable” 

“The  type  of  girl  who  enrolls  in  the  Job  Corps  and  the  type  of  person  she  at¬ 
tracts  are  not  desirable  for  a  downtown  district,”  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

He  added  that  he  would  be  “indifferent  as  to  whether  the  center  remained  in 
Omaha.” 

The  Job  Corps  program  is  for  unemployed,  out-of-school  16  to  21-year-olds. 
The  Omaha  Center  is  operated  under  Federal  contract  by  the  Burroughs  Oorp. 

Mayor  Sorensen  said  he  suggested  last  week  that  Center  Director  Robert  W. 
Anderson  set  up  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problem  caused  by  having  the  Job 
Corps  downtown. 

Leo  Armatis,  Job  Corps  public  relations  official,  said  there  has  been  talk  of 
such  a  meeting  for  the  last  week  or  10  days,  and  that  he  understands  the  meeting 
will  be  early  next  week,  although  Job  Corps  officials  did  not  set  it  up. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  his  association  “sees  no  reason  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the 
subject  at  this  time.” 
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TRY  FOR  SOLUTION 

Mr.  Armatis  said  :  “We  have  known  for  some  time  that  retailers  are  upset  about 
groups  of  youths  on  the  Street  and  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  solution.” 

In  an  interview  Tuesday,  Mayor  Sorensen  said  enrollees  “need  more  open  areas 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  out  of  doors.  If  they  go  out  of  doors  now,  they  are  on  a 
main  business  street.” 

Mr.  Sorensen  said  he  would  not  start  or  support  any  effort  to  have  the  .Tob 
Corps  moved  out  of  the  downtown  hotels. 

“Foot  traffic  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  downtown  area  and  business¬ 
men  are  very  concerned  about  it,”  the  mayor  said. 

Mr.  Sorensen  said  he  asked  Mr.  Anderson  to  reduce  the  foot  traffic.  The  mayor 
said  he  suggested  staggering  free  time  given  enrollees  and  “encouraging  the 
girls  to  use  recreation  facilities  in  the  hotels.” 

Prior  to  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Anderson,  the  mayor  said,  the  Job  Corps  had 
begun  providing  buses  for  enrollees  going  about  three  blocks  between  the  hotels 
and  had  hired  more  police  officers. 

“The  Job  Corps  has  been  very  cooperative,”  Mr.  Sorensen  added. 

LOCATION  “USUAL” 

The  Omaha  Center  is  one  of  six  urban  centers  located  in  a  downtown  business 
district,  according  to  Richard  C.  Gilliland,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  acting  regional 
Job  Corps  administrator. 

Mr.  Gilliland,  in  a  telephone  interview,  said  women’s  Job  Corps  centers 
need  to  be  “near  libraries  and  the  urban  social  atmosphere.” 

Ill  a  survey  of  former  corpsmen  contracted  by  the  J ob  Corps,  it  is 
noted  only  56  percent  of  the  corpsmen  felt  their  chances  to  meet  people 
in  the  community  were  good.  Although  in  some  instances  there  has  been 
a.  wholehearted  acceptance  and  welcoming  of  the  corpsmen  into  the 
community,  we  feel  for  the  most  part,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
coexistence. 

While  we  listen  to  the  Job  Corps  officials  paint  their  pretty  picture 
during  their  testimony  before  the  committee,  we  are  very  irritiated 
because,  as  Mrs.  Green  so  aptly  said  it : 

As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  get  a  little  bit  leery  when 
I  get  a  snow  job  that  everything  is  great  *  *  *  if  we  are  going 
to  have  successful  hearings  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  constructive  as  far  as  our  time  is  concerned  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  know  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strengths  of  the  program  and  then  see  how  we  could  tighten 
it  up  to  do  the  best  job  possible. 

Credibility  Gap 

The  credibility  gap  created  by  the  two  widely  varying  versions  of 
the  Job  Corps  story  is  further  widened  by  the  charges  of  Mr.  James 
Tice,  former  Manager  of  Student  Information  Services  for  the  Guth¬ 
rie,  Okla.,  Job  Corps  Center,  who  advised  that  early  in  June  this  year, 
regional  OEO  officials,  Austin,  Tex.,  instructed  the  Guthrie  Job  Corps 
Center  officials  to  falsify  daily  reports  reflecting  the  “on-board 
strength”  of  corpswomen.  He  explained  that,  as  corpswomen  resigned 
or  were  given  disciplinary  discharges  from  the  center,  they  were  not 
reported  to  OEO  until  the  end  of  fiscal  1967  (June  30,  1967). 

A  review  of  the  situation  reveals  Mr.  Tice  said  the  center  director 
requested  the  site  representative  (OEO)  to  have  these  instructions 
put  in  writing  by  regional  OEO ;  however,  OEO  refused  to  put  the 
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instructions  in  writing  and  reportedly  told  the  center  director,  if  they 
(Philco-Ford)  wanted  to  retain  the  contract,  they  had  better  comply. 
Mr.  Tice  said  he  was  not  formerly  told  why  the  records  had  to  be  falsi¬ 
fied,  but  it  was  the  impression  of  center  officials  that  OEO  wanted 
to  build  the  total  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  to  41,000  in  time  for  the  OEO 
congressional  presentation  in  order  to  justify  retention  of  all  Job 
Corps  Centers  at  current  funding  levels. 

Among  the  material  Mr.  Tice  furnished  were  copies  of  “termi¬ 
nation  requests”  from  the  center  reflecting  that  22  enrollees  who  were 
terminated  in  June  were  not  reported  until  July  3,  1967. 

The  following  observations  were  set  out  in  an  investigative  report 
of  the  Guthrie  matter  and  were  later  established  in  ad  hoc  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings: 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  investigator  that  the  procedure  of 
placing  dropouts  and  dischargees  in  an  administrative  leave  status 
after  they  had  departed  the  center  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
of  June  resulted  m  the  following : 

1.  Since  the  on-board  strength  for  the  days  in  June  after  the 
dropouts  had  left  the  center  included  those  in  an  administrative 
leave  status,  the  final  computations  of  corpswomen  days  (13,148) 
and  corpswomen  months  (438)  were  inflated  and  this  resulted  in 
a  lower  operating  cost  per  corpswoman  for  the  month  of  June. 

2.  Carrying  the  corpswomen  in  an  administative  leave  status 
after  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  resulted  in  the  delay  of 
severance  pay  being  forwarded  to  the  girls.  This  may  have  caused 
some  hardships.  It  is  noted  that  several  of  the  youths  had  to  wait 
2  months  or  9  weeks  for  their  separation  pay. 

When  additional  letters  are  received,  such  as  this  sent  to  Congress¬ 
man  Smith  from  Oklahoma,  questions  are  presented  regarding  the 
statistics  furnished  by  OEO. 

Mountain  Park,  Okla.,  October  4, 1967. 

Hon.  James  V.  Smith, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  announcement  of 
a  discovery  of  irregularities  in  enrollment  records  at  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women. 

As  a  resident  of  your  district,  I  wish  to  encourage  you  to  further  investigate 
the  Job  Corps.  I  resigned  on  June  1,  1967.  after  spending  2  years  as  principal 
and  teacher  with  the  Job  Corps  at  Ouachita  Job  Corps  Center,  Royal,  Ark.  I  assure 
you  that  what  was  discovered  at  Guthrie  is  not  limited  to  that  center,  but  has 
been  done  at  all  centers  by  direction  of  OEO.  Enrollment  records  have  long  been 
manipulated  by  OEO  officials.  Several  times  during  my  tenure  with  the  Job  Corps, 
orders  were  received  from  OEO,  directing  centers  not  to  release  names  of  corps- 
men  who  would  be  leaving  the  center  until  a  certain  date.  At  times  orders  were 
sent  to  centers  directing  center  officials  not  to  send  any  corpsmen  home  until  after 
a  certain  date. 

A  method  used  to  cover  up  dropout  rates  is  that  of  considering  all  corpsmen 
as  enrollees  for  the  first  30  days.  If  corpsmen  drop  out  during  that  time,  no 
dropout  is  recorded. 

One  important  facet  of  Job  Corps’  statistics  is  the  number  of  graduates  re¬ 
ported.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  Job  Corps  graduates  have  actually 
completed  the  program  and  truly  bettered  themselves.  Corpsmen  leaving  after 
a  stay  of  only  5,  6,  or  8  weeks  are  generally  considered  graduates  for  record 
purposes.  Many  times  corpsmen  go  AWOL  and  are  recorded  as  graduates. 
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During  the  2  years  I  spent  at  Ouachita  Job  Corps  Center,  out  of  over  500 
enrollees,  only  1  percent  could  actually  be  considered  graduates  of  the  program. 
The  others  merely  spent  time  there. 

I  feel  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  when  I  say  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a 
program  of  much  deceit  and  waste.  Unless  the  program  is  radically  changed,  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  abolished. 

I  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any  help  you  might  desire  should  you  decide 
to  continue  your  inquest  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Sincerely, 


Richard  L.  Deeds. 


B.  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

The  longrange  answer  to  the  employment  problems  of  the-  disad¬ 
vantaged  cannot  reside  in  a  program  to  be  simply  an  “aging  vat,” 
providing  youths  with  some  income  and  work  during  their  early 
years  in  the  labor  force.  It  must  reside  in  a  well-developed  program 
based  on  providing  participants  with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  skill 
in  a  particular  field  that  will  provide  permanence. 

We  oppose  the  indefinite  funding  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC)  and  urge  that  steps  be  taken  towTard  a  permanent  training 
program  for  youth — a  program  that  will  lead  to  more  than  “make 
work,”  a  program  that  will  lead  to  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the 
participants. 

Last  year  one  of  our  major  criticisms  of  the  NYC  was  the  small 
percentage  of  enrollees  who  were  receiving  any  form  of  remidial  edu¬ 
cation  or  vocational  training.  The  Office  of  Education  testified  at 
the  1966  House  hearings  that  only  20  percent  of  all  enrollees  and  only 
10  percent  of  out-of-school  enrollees  were  receiving  any  such  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  assistance.  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  con¬ 
firmed  this  and  admitted  he  was  not  satisfied.  Since  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  legislating  the  out-of-school  program  was  to  enable  high 
school  dropouts  to  return  to  school  or  to  provide  them  with  meaningful 
vocational  training  on  which  to  build  a  career,  wTe  are,  like  Mr.  Wirtz, 
totally  dissatisfied.  It  was  felt  much  of  the  problem  was  created  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  itself,  which  barred  the  participation 
of  private,  profitmaking  firms,  leaving  the  enrollees  to  be  placed  in 
“make  work”  jobs  with  local  governments  or  nonprofit  agencies.  For 
this  reason,  Congress  last  year  amended  NYC  legislation  to  permit 
private,  profitmaking  employers  to  participate  in  the  NYC. 

One  Year  Later 

We  returned  to  the  1967  House  hearings  eager  to  see  how  this 
amendment  and  employment  with  private  firms  had  improved  the 
status  of  high  school  dropouts  and  the  NYC’s  figures,  but  were  told 
that  only  four  projects  involving  private  employers  had  been  ap¬ 
proved,  which  included  a  mere  164  enrollees  out  of  25,000  total  enroll¬ 
ment.  So  we  again  asked,  “How  many  enrollees  were  receiving  any 
remedial  education  or  vocational  training  during  fiscal  1967  ?  ”  Mr.  J ack 
Howard,  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Works  program,  responded 
that  now  30  percent  of  out-of-school  enrollees  were  receiving  re¬ 
medial  or  vocational  education  training.  A  closer  look  at  this  state¬ 
ment  reveals  to  us  that  70  percent  of  all  out-of-school  NYC  enrollees, 
at  $2,930  apiece,  are  still  in  “make- work”  jobs  and  receiving  no  re¬ 
medial  education  or  vocational  training. 
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Measurement  of  Success 

A  reduction  in  the  high  school  dropout  rates  and  the  placement  of 
former  enrollees  in  jobs  are  the  final  measures  of  success  of  the  NIC. 
So  we  looked  to  the  Labor  Department  for  the  followup  records  of 
past  enrollees  by  which  we  could  evaluate  the  program — but  found 
no  such  regular  system  of  information  is  maintained.  A  few  samples 
of  program  results  have  been  conducted  by  Labor  Department  and 
projected  as  being  typical  of  what  is  happening  nationally.  These 
projections  would  indicate  the  in-school  program  has  resulted  in  a 
noticeable  decline  in  high  school  dropout  rates  and  possibly  a  reduction 
in  juvenile  delinquency  rates. 

Like  Job  Corps,  NYC  officials,  to  fill  the  gap,  have  contracted  with 
a  few  private  firms  to  make  studies  of  the  NYC  program.  These  and 
other  private  studies  which  are  available  to  us  indicate  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  enrollees  are  known  to  have  returned  to  school, 
received  additional  training  or  obtained  employment  upon  leaving  the 
program.  The  studies  also  indicate  that,  while  in  training,  nearly  five 
of  every  six  enrollees  thought  that  they  would  need  additional  educa¬ 
tion  or  training  to  meet  their  occupational  goals.  Also,  when  seeking 
employment,  nearly  two  of  every  five  who  found  jobs  did  not  use  the 
NYC  as  a  reference. 

In  view  of  the  above  type  of  results,  we  consider  it  vital  that  more 
detailed  information  be  developed  by  the  NYC  about  the  program  so 
that  an  informed  evaluation  can  be  made. 

C.  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Community  Action,  under  the  misdirection  of  OEO  administrators, 
has  done  more  to  impede  the  war  on  poverty  than  any  other  com¬ 
ponent.  From  the  beginning  it  was  obvious  that  OEO  read  things  into 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  were  never  intended  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  concept  of  social  reform  by  force  and  development  of 
abrasive  relations  between  Community  Action  agencies  on  the  one 
hand  and  public  officials  and  established  agencies  on  the  other  was 
developed  and  propounded  by  the  OEO  in  Washington  and  by  regional 
OEO  representatives. 

Community  Action  agency  personnel  have  organized  and  directed 
confrontations  and  demonstrations  against  public  officials  to  a  degree 
where  tensions  have  mounted  and  complete  community  disruption  has 
resulted.  Too  frequently  these  displays  of  hostility  have  been  coinci¬ 
dent  with  racial  unrest  and  have  polarized  the  Negro  and  white 
communities. 

The  lack  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  Community 
Action  agencies  on  one  hand  and  school  officials,  welfare  agencies, 
housing  authorities,  and  representatives  of  private  enterprise  on  the 
other,  have  brought  about  total  alienation  of  these  community  leaders 
from  antipoverty  programs.  Until  these  malfunctions  are  corrected, 
it  is  unlikely  that  Community  Action  will  be  able  to  bring  about 
changes  to  improve  conditions  which  contribute  to  poverty. 

Community  Action  agencies  have  become  so  deeply  involved  in  voter 
registration  drives  and  subsequent  elections  that  the  role  of  paid  anti- 
poverty  workers  in  “politics”  has  been  clearly  identified  and  estab- 
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lished.  Elected  officials  and  candidates,  especially  in  urban  areas,  con¬ 
sider  Community  Action  agencies  as  a  most  powerful  base  in  local 
political  arenas. 

Community  reaction  to  the  excessive  political  and  organizational 
aspects  of  Community  Action  has  developed  an  atmosphere  of  conflict 
and  bitterness. 

Irresponsible  handling  of  large  sums  of  money  and  lack  of  fiscal 
accountability  continue  to  plague  Community  Action  programs. 

There  is  little  indication  that  Community  Action  is  reaching  a 
significant  number  of  poor  or  that  the  poverty  stricken  are  being  as¬ 
sisted  in  tangible  or  visible  ways.  It  is  likely  that  the  heavy  emphasis 
on  organization  and  political  and  demonstration  activity  have  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  performance  of  Community  Action  agencies  in  these 
regards. 

Community  Disruption 

Investigation  by  this  committee  in  1965  and  1967  revealed  that  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  Newark,  N.J.,  has  developed  bitterness  and  conflict 
between  the  poor  and  public  officials  of  that  city. 

Community  Action  personnel  during  early  summer,  1967,  organized 
and  participated  in  demonstrations  of  protest  against  the  mayor  and 
the  Newark  School  Board.  At  public  meetings  antipoverty  personnel 
made  numerous  inflammatory  public  speeches  advocating  violence. 
On  July  13,  1967,  antipoverty  workers  distributed  announcements  of 
a  police  brutality  rally  to  be  held  at  a  Newark  police  station.  Later 
that  evening  antipoverty  workers  organized  the  demonstration  which 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  demonstrators.  The  Newark  riots 
started  at  this  rally. 

Although  public  officials  are  reluctant  to  express  their  views  publicly 
concerning  Community  Action  there  has  been  ample  evidence  that  hos¬ 
tility  and  conflict  has  existed  between  antipoverty  agencies  on  one 
hand  and  elected  officials  and  community  agencies  on  the  other  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Houston, 
Tex. ;  Elgin,  Ill. ;  Durham,  N.C. ;  and  many  other  cities. 

Community  Action  leaders  seem  to  have  overlooked  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  “mobilize  and  utilize”  resources,  public  or  private,  of  a  com¬ 
munity  in  an  attack  on  poverty.  Rather,  the  contrary  appeal’s  to  be 
true,  the  resources  of  the  Community  Action  agency  (80  or  90  percent 
Federal  funds)  have  been  literally  utilized  in  attacks  on  mayors, 
police  departments,  welfare  and  housing  agencies,  school  authorities, 
and  at  times  private  individuals  and  firms.  The  abrasive  relations 
existing  between  CAA’s  and  other  community  agencies  can  only  lead 
to  failure  of  programs  and  eventual  collapse  of  the  Community  Action 
agency  involved. 

We  feel  the  responsibility  for  much  of  the  disruptive  and  destructive 
activities  of  Community  Action  programs  lies  with  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  The  concept  that  public  officials  and  traditional 
services  agencies  are  to  be  considered  adversaries  of  the  poor  is  popular 
among  Community  Action  officials.  It  is  shared  and  at  times  pro¬ 
pounded  by  OEO  administrators.  This  is  illustrated  in  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  mayor  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  May  and  July  1967. 
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Office  of  the  Mayor 
City  of  Houston,  Tex. 

The  attached  constitutes  a  series  of  questions  that  this  office  feels  it  can  no 
longer  delay  in  raising.  The  questions  are  of  both  a  conceptual  and  specific  nature 
concerning  the  poverty  program  on  the  national  level  and  on  the  local  level. 

It  seems  particularly  imperative  for  this  information  to  be  given  careful 
scrutiny  at  this  time  and  for  answers  to  be  obtained  to  the  questions  raised. 

As  the  OEO  in  both  Washington  and  Austin  knows,  there  has  been  deep 
concern  about  the  poverty  program  in  the  Houston  area  for  some  time  but  it 
has  only  been  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  problem  has  reached  a  point  where 
this  office  must  bring  the  sort  of  information  and  questions  contained  in  the 
attached  to  the  attention  of  those  in  authority  on  a  national  level. 

Louie  Welch,  Mayor. 

A.  CONCEPTUAL 

1.  National  level 

(a)  According  to  the  Community  Action  Program  Guide,  volume  1,  October 
1965,  the  purpose  of  “Federal  assistance  to  community  action  programs  is  to 
help  urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources  to  combat  pov¬ 
erty  *  *  *  a  vital  feature  of  every  Community  Action  program  is  th'e  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  themselves — the  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  to  be  served — in  planning,  policymaking,  and  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  *  *  *  The  long-range  objective  of  every  Community  Action  program  is  to 
effect  a  permanent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  com¬ 
munities  afflicted  by  poverty  to  deal  effectively  with  their  own  problems  so  that 
they  need  no  further  assistance”  (p.  7) . 

( b)  According  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  state  of  the  Union  message, 
1965,  “*  *  *  the  central  problem  is  to  protect  and  restore  man’s  satisfaction 
in  belonging  to  a  community  where  he  can  find  security  and  significance.” 

Question.  What  is  the  Washington  OEO’s  position  as  to  whether  the  above 
purposes  can  be  accomplished  and  the  problems  alleviated  by  local  CAP  agen¬ 
cies  working  with  and  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  of  local  government? 

Question.  What  is  the  Washington  OEO’s  position  on  whether  local  CAP  em¬ 
ployees  should  encourage  and  promote  conflict  with  local  government  when 
remedies  through  mediation  and  negotiation  have  not  been  exhausted? 

2.  Local  level 

(a)  In  the  attempts  between  the  Houston-Harris  County  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Organization  to  merge  with  the  Houston  Action  for  Youth,  the  following 
statements  were  contained  in  HHOEOO  material  outlining  their  philosophy 
and  approach. 

(1)  In  contrasting  the  EOO  approach  with  HAY’s  approach,  this  position  was 
taken  by  EOO:  “Their  (HAY)  approach  is  directed  toward  leadership  develop¬ 
ment,  direct  services,  and  cultural  enrichment.  They  are  not,  however,  intent 
on  rapid  social  change  and  do  not  employ  the  concept  of  power  in  their  social 
theory.  Given  the  political  structures  of  our  day,  their  approach  is  of  little 
significance  in  forming  a  large  power  base  of  the  poor”  (p.  4,  “Operation  Dis¬ 
covery,”  spring  1967) . 

Question.  The  most  rapid  social  change  is  revolution.  Is  revolution  the  goal 
of  EOO? 

Question.  Does  the  EOO  consider  the  “political  structures  of  our  day”  so 
inflexible  that  the  voices  of  the  poor  cannot  be  heard  and  the  poor  cannot  obtain 
programs  they  initiate  without  confrontation  and  conflict  with  “the  estabish- 
ment?” 

(2)  “  *  *  *  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  Houston’s  largest  concentrations 
of  inner  city  poor  can  be  organized  into  the  large  power  organization  which 
would  force  its  way  into  the  center  of  the  decisionmaking  processes  which 
control  the  city”  (p.  5,  Operation  Discovery). 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  “force?”  Is  it  felt  that  the  “decisionmaking 
processes”  have  no  interest  in  including  the  poor,  who  are  constituents  in  a  com¬ 
munity  just  as  much  as  people  with  greater  means?  Does  the  EOO  mean  that 
“force”  is  the  only  way  the  poor  can  be  included  or  does  the  EOO  really  mean 
this  is  the  EOO’s  opinion  ? 

(3)  In  “action  phase  I”  of  the  EOO’s  approach  in  the  community,  this 
description  is  given  of  the  organizer’s  job :  “It  is  up  to  the  organizer  to  deter- 
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mine  which  of  the  problems  should  be  selected  to  act  upon  first.  Once  this  is 
done  the  community  organizer  seeks  out  a  situation  which  will  dramatize  the 
problem.  This  situation  becomes  the  “gut  issue”  around  which  the  community 
organizer  rallies  the  people  (HHCEOO  community  organization  component 
proposal). 

Question.  What  does  it  mean  to  "seek  out”  a  dramatic  situation?  In  Houston, 
EOO  used  a  case  in  which  county  deputy  constables  were  involved  in  Settegast 
to  bring  two  busloads  to  city  hall  to  protest  “police  bruitality.”  What  elabora¬ 
tion  can  be  given  on  the  “gut  issue”  approach — is  it  one  designed  to  stir  people 
up  to  the  point  that  their  emotions  can  be  used  by  EOO  workers  to  “force”  the 
poor  into  “decisionmaking  processes?” 

Question.  Since  it  appears  that  the  EOO  program  is  based,  at  least  in  part, 
on  that  used  by  the  Woodlawn  Organization  initiated  by  Saul  Alinsky,  is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  OEO  that  confrontation  and  conflict  are  the  only  means  by  which 
the  poor  can  be  heard  by  “the  power  structure”  and  mediation  of  problems 
is  a  method  not  open  to  the  impoverished? 

B.  SPECIFIC 

1.  Activities  of  employees  of  Houston-Harris  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Organization  (now  part  of  the  Harris  County  Community  Action  Association). 

(a)  What  is — and  was — the  role  of  EOO  employees  in  the  following  type 
situations? 

(1)  At  Texas  Southen  University: 

(a)  On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  May  16,  and  early  morning  of  AVednesday, 
May  17,  when  a  gun  battle  occurred  between  dormitory  students  at  TSU  and 
police,  an  EOO  employee  named  Roosevelt  “Rudy”  Huffpower  stated  that  he 
had  been  in  the  dormitory  where  students  had  guns  and  were  firing  them.  Was 
he  there  to  dissuade  them  from  firing  or  to  encourage  them?  What  was  his 
function? 

Earl  Allen,  director  of  community  organization  for  EOO,  also  appeared  and 
his  offer  to  accompany  other  “dissuaders”  to  the  dormitory  was  accepted.  Any 
report  that  has  been  submitted  saying  Allen’s  help  was  solicited  by  the  mayor’s 
office  or  police  is  not  correct.  He  claims  to  have  rapport  with  TSU  students  and 
thus  his  offer  to  go  to  the  dormitory  with  three  other  Negro  “leaders”  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  “leaders”  failed  to  dissuade  the  students  from  shooting.  The  main 
question  in  connection  with  Allen  and  TSU  is  that  reports  have  been  picked  up 
that  he  and  other  EOO  workers  have  claimed  that  they  have  “kept  the  situation 
down”  at  TSU  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  them,  trouble  would  have  come  sooner. 
Such  is  not  true.  A  second  question  is :  What  has  any  attempt  at  intervention 
at  TSU  have  to  do  with  the  poverty  program?  Certainly,  in  a  crisis  such  as 
Tuesday  night,  help  from  any  quarter  would  be  welcomed.  But  the  claim  has 
been  made  since  March  that  EOO  wmrkers  have  been  “helping  keep  the  situa¬ 
tion  down”  at  TSU  and,  until  Tuesday  night  they  were  at  the  college  strictly  on 
their  own  initiative.  (More  discussion  on  this  point  will  follows) 

(&)  Reports  have  been  picked  up  that  EOO  workers  have  stated  that  they 
knewr  students  had  17  weapons  in  the  dormitories  and  could  have  “disarmed” 
them.  If  EOO  workers  were  so  anxious  to  “keep  the  situation  down”  at  TSU, 
why  didn’t  they  turn  such  information  over  to  proper  authorities.  And  why 
didn’t  they  “disarm”  the  students  on  the  night  of  the  shooting,  if  they  could, 
since  Huffpower  himself  said  he  ivas  in  the  dormitory  where  the  guns  were? 

( c)  In  connection  with  the  frequent  claims  that  EOO  workers  have  contributed 
to  holding  the  TSU  situation  down,  the  following  questions  need  to  be  answered : 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  April  22,  when  24  cars  were  damaged  by  bricks  and 
rocks  thrown  from  the  TSU  campus  at  passing  motorists,  injuring  six  of  them 
(two  seriously),  where  w-ere  the  EOO  “mediators?”  The  mayor’s  office  assistant 
in  race  relations  was  in  Dallas  and  didn’t  return  until  Sunday. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  23,  vThen  the  mayor’s  aide  was  back  in  town, 
he  wras  told  by  Dean  of  Students  .T.  B.  Jones  that  the  situation  was  as  explosive 
as  ever  and  bricks  would  probably  again  be  thrown.  The  mayor’s  aide  persuaded 
the  head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  wrho  had  not  been 
involved  in  the  brick  throwing,  to  go  to  the  campus  and  try  to  dispel  some  200 
students  wTho  had  gathered.  He  did  so.  Where  were  the  EOO  “mediators?” 

On  Monday  night,  April  24,  the  same  situation  repeated  itself  and  the  same 
assistance  wms  provided  by  the  mayor’s  office.  None  came  from  the  EOO  workers. 
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On  Tuesday  night,  April  25,  the  mayor’s  office  aide  conferred  with  SNCC 
leaders  on  a  “campus  policing”  routine  to  keep  disorders  down.  SNCC  agreed  to 
take  on  the  job.  EOO  was  not  involved. 

Until  Wednesday,  April  26,  Wheeler  Street  was  having  to  be  blocked  off  reg¬ 
ularly  and  from  100  to  300  policemen  stationed  three  blocks  away  for  possible 
intervention  on  the  campus. 

(d)  All  these  details  are  furnished  to  dispel  rumors  that  EOO  workers  have 
helped  keep  order  at  TSU.  They  have  not. 

(e)  On  Monday,  May  22,  an  EOO  worker  identified  as  Pluria  Marshall,  who 
was  given  a  leave  of  absence  after  being  at  the  scene  of  TSU  street-blocking  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  April,  was  seen  passing  out  inflammatory  material  on  the  trouble 
at  TSU  May  16.  A  copy  of  the  material  has  been  obtained.  Marshall  is  back 
on  the  EOO  payroll. 

Question.  Is  this  a  legitimate  function  of  a  war  on  poverty  worker  and,  if  it 
is,  what  relationship  does  it  have  to  creating  or  executing  programs  helping  the 
poor?  The  distribution  of  the  material  was  being  made  in  the  3000  block  of 
Rosedale,  six  blocks  from  TSU,  a  section  known  as  Riverside,  where  homes  in 
the  area  sell  for  $14,000  to  $20,000. 

(2)  At  the  Holmes  Road  dump — preachers  in  the  area  have  led  a  series  of 
street  blockings  to  keep  garbage  trucks  from  using  the  dump.  Arrests  have 
followed. 

(а)  On  Saturday,  May  20,  three  EOO  workers  were  at  the  church  where  Rev. 
O.  L.  Hughes  was  organizing  a  new  group  of  people  to  block  the  street  to  the 
dump. 

(б)  According  to  Francis  Williams,  board  chairman  of  the  merged  Harris 
County  Community  Action  Association,  their  assignment  was  to  keep  people  from 
“becoming  wrought  up”  and  "doing  anything  impulsive”  since  there  was  tension 
in  the  city  from  the  May  17  disturbance  at  TSU. 

(c)  Paraphrased,  these  are  the  kind  of  statements  the  three  EOO  workers  made 
to  a  mayor’s  office  assistant  in  the  presence  of  neighborhood  people  who  gathered 
around  for  the  discussion : 

When  is  your  racist  mayor  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  this  town  is  going 
to  burn  if  he  doesn’t  do  something? 

The  shooting  by  students  at  TSU  was  justified  because  the  white  man  has  been 
oppressing  the  Negro  for  300  years  and  now  it  is  the  black  man’s  turn. 

Don’t  you  know  this  town  is  going  to  burn  and  there  are  people  just  waiting 
to  loot  the  stores? 

Question.  Are  such  statements,  made  outside  an  organizational  meeting  for  a 
demonstration,  designed  to  “keep  people  from  getting  wrought  up?”  The  state¬ 
ments  came  from  Roosevelt  “Rudy”  Huffpower,  Bertain  English,  and  Robert 
Becnel.  Huffpower  had  .been  issued  3  days  before,  at  the  request  of  EOO  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Charles  Kelly,  a  “special  representative  of  mayor’s”  card  to  enable 
him  to  cross  police  lines  such  as  at  TSU.  Huffpower  was  the  EOO  worker  who 
was  loudly  branding  the  mayor  a  “racist”  at  the  Holmes  Road  meeting  site. 
Kelly  was  asked  May  23  to  return  all  mayor’s  cards. 

Question.  Has  the  Washington  OEO  agency  been  receiving  reports  that  Houston 
is  “going  to  burn”  and  the  EOO  workers  are  the  ones  who  are  keeping  things 
under  control  ?  Reports  picked  up  locally  are  that  Earl  Allen  has  repeatedly  used 
“the  town  is  going  to  burn”  theme  to  indicate  that  only  himself  and  his  people 
have  the  power  to  keep  things  under  control. 

(3)  In  northeast  Houston 

(а)  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  16,  before  any  shooting  at  TSU,  EOO 
workers  appeared  at  the  homes  in  the  area  where  there  was  tension  over  picketing 
and  arrests  at  the  nearby  North  wood  Junior  High  School. 

Question.  Why  did  these  people  intervene  in  an  area  where  the  Scenic  Woods 
homes  are  all  brick,  costing  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  and  there  is  no  indication 
of  poverty  ? 

(б)  On  the  same  evening,  after  the  TSU  shooting  started,  the  mayor’s  office 
was  informed  that  Francis  Williams,  EOO  board  chairman  had  made  his  staff 
available  to  keep  people  from  going  to  the  streets  in  other  areas  of  the  city  or 
creating  disorder  not  in  the  interest  of  community  peace.  EOO  workers  Larry 
Thomas,  Robert  Benjamin  and  Warren  Fincke  were  “assigned”  to  the  North¬ 
east  area. 

(c)  On  the  night  of  Thursday,  May  18,  Larry  Thomas  signed  a  letter,  which 
was  delivered  by  Fincke,  for  four  to  six  parents  in  the  northeast  area  wanting 
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a  meeting  with  the  superintendent  at  noon  the  next  day.  The  parents  would  not 
sign  or  deliver  the  letter  themselves.  The  superintendent  wanted  to  know  what 
business  the  EOO  had  in  the  affair,  which  concerned  suspensions  of  students 
who  were  children  of  the  four  to  six  parents. 

( d )  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  18,  a  former  employer  of  one  of 
the  parents  of  a  suspended  student  at  Northwood  Junior  High  School  received 
a  call  from  the  parent  saying  that  “agitators”  had  moved  into  his  home  and 
were  “dangerous.”  He  identified  a  “Larry  Thomas”  and  said  he  feared  these 
people  might  try  to  do  “something  like  blow  up  the  school.” 

(c)  Reports  have  picked  up  locally  that  EOO  workers  are  blaming  Sam 
Price,  Earl  Allen’s  counterpart  at  HAY,  for  telling  police  where  a  suspect  in 
the  TSU  trouble  was  Staying. 

Question.  Has  the  OEO  agency  in  Washington  received  this  report  and  does  it 
consider  that  a  man’s  life  may  be  in  danger  as  a  result? 

(/)  Tuesday,  May  23,  without  intervention  from  either  EOO  or  HAY  workers 
(now  both  members  of  the  Harris  County  Community  Action  Association), 
arrangements  wTere  made  through  a  respresentative  of  the  mayor’s  office  for  dis¬ 
sident  parents  in  Northeast  Houston  to  meet  with  the  school  superintendent, 
with  the  result  that  all  but  two  students  were  reinstated  in  Northwood  Junior 
High  School.  This  was  accomplished  through  mediation,  without  use  of  the 
confrontation-conflict  technique  advocated  in  such  situations  by  the  local  EOO 
and  without  need  of  further  picketing  or  demonstrations  by  the  suspended  stu¬ 
dents,  their  parents  or  outside  “help”  from  TSU  students. 

Such  reinstatement  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  there  will  not  be  any 
more  trouble  in  the  Northeast  Houston  area  or  at  the  Northwood  Junior  High 
School.  It  simply  means  that  any  reports  the  Washington  OEO  agency  may 
have  received  about  the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  has  been  negated,  as  far 
as  problems  from  dissident  parents  are  concerned. 

(5)  Questions  on  Charles  Kelly,  EOO  executive  director,  and  sources  of  “city 
in  crisis”  rumors : 

(1)  In  December  1966,  Kelly  told  a  mayor’s  office  aide  of  a  report  that  there 
would  be  “a  burning”  in  the  thftd  ward  during  the  Christmas  holiday  and  that 
“the  CIA  was  working  on  it.” 

(2)  In  March  1967,  Kelly  said  that  the  controversy  in  Settegast  between 
residents  and  EOO  workers  was  being  handled  right  by  EOO  and  was  a  “gut 
issue.” 

(3)  Sepeated  reports  have  come  from  EOO  workers  in  the  past  week  that 
Houston  is  “about  to  bum”  and  only  they  can  save  the  situation. 

2.  Activities  of  James  M.  Simons,  whose  “card  of  introduction”  identifies  him 
as  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  314  West  11th  Street,  Austin,  Tex. 

( a )  What  is  his  role  and  function  ? 

(1)  Sam  Price,  head  of  neighborhood  organization  for  Houston  Action  for 
Youth,  said  Simons  originally  identified  himself  as  assigned  to  OEO  Office  of 
Inspector,  under  Ed  Terrones,  but  working  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

(2)  Price  said  Simons  first  came  to  Houston  approximately  1  month  ago  to 
investigate  the  participation  of  EOO  workers  in  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

(3)  To  this  date,  Simons  has  never  paid  a  visit  to  the  mayor’s  office  to  obtain 
information  it  might  have  on  any  EOO  worker  leaving  his  assigned  area  to  work 
with  the  poor  and  appearing  at  TSU  and  other  areas  to  encourage  or  participate 
in  demonstrations.  On  Thursday,  May  18,  a  mayor’s  assistant,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Houston  Action  for  Youth  for  a  meeting  of  the  merged  group,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Simons,  who  also  was  at  HAY.  After  visiting  TSU,  Simons  came  back  and 
had  approximately  5  minutes  of  conversation  with  the  mayor’s  assistant  and  asked 
for  some  “off  the  record”  opinions. 

(6)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  reports  Simons  has  been  sending  in? 

(1)  From  reports  in  Houston,  Simons  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  completely 
naive,  inexperienced  young  man  who  has  been  taken  in  by  the  Earl  Allen  group 
in  EOO  on  the  need  for  militant  participation  by  EOO  in  “civil  rights”  activities. 

(2)  As  Simons  was  leaving  HAY  headquarters,  he  was  told  by  a  member  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  who  had  been  with  him  to 
read  a  certain  book  the  SNOC  member  had  recommended.  The  SNCC  member 
said  it  would  indoctrinate  Simons.  Simons  said  he  was  already  indoctrinated. 

(3)  It  is  believed  that  Simons  also  obtained  information,  mostly  from  the  EOO 
faction,  on  the  situation  in  northeast  Houston  and  has  reported  that  it  is 
explosive.  It  is  doubtful  he  made  any  mention  of  the  arrangements,  made  through 
the  mayor’s  office,  that  resulted  Tuesday  in  reinstatement  of  all  but  two  students. 
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Question.  If  Simons  is  meant  to  investigate  the  participation  of  EOO  in 
Houston  in  demonstrations  and  TSU  disturbances,  has  he  given  any  indication  of 
covering  “both  sides,”  and  interviewing  people  who  are  not  in  favor  of  the  EOO 
activities  as  well  as  those  who  are? 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  poor  of  the  antipoverty  program  in  Houston  : 

(a)  Since  July  1966,  a  survey  team  of  Negro  interviewers  has  conducted  inter¬ 
views  in  all  Negro  neighborhoods  of  Houston,  asking  opinions  on  various  problems 
and  issues,  including  attitudes  toward  the  “War  on  Poverty.” 

(b)  These  interviews  were  conducted  among  low-income  Negroes,  those 
included  in  the  poverty  bracket.  Neighborhoods  covered  included  those  from 
Sunnyside  to  Settegast. 

(o),  Low-income  Negroes  themselves  have  not  been  found  to  have  positive 
opinions  toward  the  war  on  poverty.  The  results  to  date  are : 

51  percent  say  the  war  on  poverty  has  done  a  fair  job  in  terms  of  results. 

31  percent  say  it  has  done  a  bad  job. 

12  percent  say  it  has  done  a  good  job. 

6  percent  say  they  have  never  heard  of  the  program. 

(d)  In  addition  to  asking  low-income  Negroes  their  opinion  about  the  poverty 
program  in  Houston,  the  interview  subjects  also  were  asked  such  open-ended 
questions  as :  “What  are  the  causes  of  racial  tension  in  Houston  ?” 

(Random  comments  have  included  negative  comments  about  the  poverty 
program.  An  example,  from  the  last  survey:  “People  are  bitter  because  the 
so-called  poverty  program  hasn’t  done  no  good.” ) 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Southwest  Region, 
Austin ,  Tex.,  July  21, 1967. 

Hon.  Louie  Welch, 

Mayor  of  Houston, 

Houston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mayor  Welch  :  Sargent  Shriver  has  asked  me  to  answer  your  communi¬ 
cation  to  him  of  May  25,  1967,  concerning  the  poverty  program  nationally  and  in 
Houston. 

First,  allow  me  to  deal  generally  with  the  conceptual  questions  you  have 
raised.  I  do  not  find  the  same  implications  in  the  use  of  the  word  “force”  which 
your  questionnaire  quoted  from  an  HHCEOO  document  called  “Operation  Dis¬ 
covery,”  nor  do  I  find  that  revolution  in  ist  popular  sense  is  implied  in  the 
document.  This  document  was  prepared  by  the  community  organization  staff  of 
the  former  HHCEOO  organization’s  community  development  component  which 
our  office  funded  in  June.  The  program  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  letter. 

I  am  convinced  that  DEO  and  the  legislation  which  provides  its  mandate  have 
already  “forced”  new  types  of  decisionmaking  structures  all  over  this  Nation. 
In  countless  communities,  the  people  to  be  served  are  sitting  for  the  first  time 
in  governing  bodies  which  are  deciding  their  destinies.  It  is  most  essential  that 
these  new  voices  join  with  the  traditional  governmental,  agency  based,  and 
general  community  representatives  to  frame  programs  and  strategies  which 
will  eliminate  the  obstacles  to  their  fullest  economic  and  cultural  opportunities. 
Without  the  most  extensive  participation  of  the  major  local  governments,  these 
plans  will  be  doomed  from  the  beginning. 

The  record  of  interest  and  concern  of  both  the  metropolitan  governments  and 
the  county  government  of  Harris  County  in  all  phases  of  the  attack  on  poverty 
has  proved  the  willingness  of  the  political  leaders  there  to  use  their  resources 
to  the  maximum  extent.  This  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  DEO  which  is  revolu¬ 
tionary  only  in  the  sense  that  existing  structures  are  mobilized  in  new  ways  to  do 
the  job  of  providing  new  economic  opportunities  through  making  it  possible  for 
the  poor  to  help  themselves.  I  feel  certain  that  the  restructured  Community 
Action  Agency  in  Harris  County,  even  though  it  is  no  mere  extension  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  will  involve  all  public  officials  in  an  integral  way  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  decisions  which  only  Harris  County’s  citizens  can  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  discovered  that  because  the  poor  have  been  so 
long  a  voiceless  segment  of  our  communities,  they  may  view  the  traditional  public 
and  private  policymaking  bodies  as  obstacles  to  their  full  development.  Anyone 
can  expect,  during  the  poverty  war’s  infancy,  a  measure  of  conflict  between  the 
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traditional  responsible  elements  of  a  community  and  those  who,  in  many  cases, 
are  being  introduced  to  civic  responsibility  for  the  first  time.  The  community 
action  agencies  are  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being  the  advocate  for  the  poor, 
their  chief  reason  for  being,  and  the  mobilizers  of  support  from  groups  which 
the  poor  may  at  times  criticize.  In  view  of  this,  OEO  must  support  the  necessity 
for  all  OAA’s  to  enable  the  poor  to  express  their  grievances  at  all  times  in  an 
orderly  manner  using  first  the  traditional  tools  of  petition  and  hearing  and  only 
then,  that  failing,  their  constitutional  right  to  assemble  peacefully  to  demonstrate 
publicly  the  wrongs  they  seek  to  redress. 

The  CAA  and  its  staff  should  not  promote  conflict  in  any  instance,  yet  it  should 
never  discourage  the  use  of  orderly  methods  in  effecting  necessary  change.  It  is, 
in  fact,  remiss  when  it  is  not  actively  involved  in  helping  to  order  these  expres¬ 
sions,  but  it  is  also  remiss  when  it  or  its  staff  seeks  to  participate  actively  in 
these  efforts  to  the  extent  that  the  initiative  and  participation  of  the  poor  would  be 
replaced.  The  CAA  must  always  enable  the  poor  to  speak  effectively  and  force¬ 
fully,  but  it  must  not  become  a  substitute  for  their  voice.  Also,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  accurate  to  impute  to  the  poverty  program  those  frustrations  and  aggres¬ 
sions  which  find  their  impetus  in  the  uneven  struggles  of  racial  minorities  for 
community  recognition  of  age-old  grievances. 

Violence  of  any  type  is  not  an  acceptable  means  of  developing  community 
organizations.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  our  official  and  well-publicized 
position  that  such  activity  will  not  be  countenanced  under  the  poverty  program. 
Those  few  individuals  who  have  been  unable  to  operate  within  the  program 
under  this  constraint  have  been  asked  to  leave.  Others  were  fired  upon  the 
presentation  of  proof  that  they  were  engaged  in  encouraging  or  fomenting 
violent  acts.  Far  from  encouraging  violence,  the  poverty  program  has  provided 
the  poor,  including  minority  poor,  with  a  legitimate  framework,  encompassing 
community  resources,  for  expressing  grievances  through  nonviolent  means.  In 
my  opinion,  this  endeavor  in  almost  every  instance  has  been  singularly  successful. 

This  regional  office  has  recently  approved  applications  from  the  newly  merged 
community  action  agency  in  Harris  County  which  include  a  community  develop¬ 
ment  component.  The  methodology  described  in  this  program  includes  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  poverty  residents  around  the  central  issues  of  their  concern.  These  are 
called  gut  issues,  and  they  refer  to  needs  for  normal  community  services  and 
facilities. 

There  is  no  hint  in  this  proposal  that  issues  and  solutions  will  be  emotionally 
based ;  rather,  it  is  planned  that  the  development  staff  will  conduct  extensive 
surveys  and  profiles  of  the  community  and  that  they  will  follow  this  discovery 
of  immediate  needs  with  a  carefully  planned  strategy  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of 
these  needs.  This  strategy  is  to  be  determined  by  the  residents  themselves. 
Conflict  is  not  inherent  in  this  plan ;  however,  confrontation  is,  in  the  sense 
that  the  fullest  expression  of  these  needs  should  enable  the  'policymaking 
community  organizations  to  become  more  directly  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
the  problems  of  daily  life  in  the  poverty  areas. 

The  poor  do  not  need  to  be  forced  into  the  decisionmaking  process  in  Harris 
County.  They  are  already  there,  through  their  own  duly  elected  representatives 
and  through  those  sympathetic  representatives  of  the  governmental  bodies  and 
the  community  at  large.  The  goals  of  community  development  are  to  enable 
poverty  residents  to  speak  with  clarity  and  with  strength  to  the  problems  they 
know  best,  thus  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  all  of  their  advocates  on  the 
CAA  board  and  on  other  policy  bodies  in  Harris  County. 

It  must  be  added  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  degree  of  success  in  building  ef- 
fectvie  neighborhood  voice  through  such  community  development  projects  will 
determine  the  degree  of  Harris  County’s  success  in  arresting  the  tensions  that 
occur  when  that  voice  is  not  able  to  be  heard.  This  is  not  to  say  that,  in  Harris 
County,  public  officials  have  not  been  ready  to  listen ;  rather  it  is  to  say  that 
the  expressions  of  concern  from  the  poor  have  been  fragmented,  disjointed,  and 
scattered  and  therefore  ineffective.  It  is  the  role  of  the  CAA  to  reform  these 
expressions  and  aid  all  local  decisionmakers  to  meet  the  problems  head  on.  This 
is  what  I  mean  by  confrontation. 

The  role  of  the  neighborhood  organization  staffs  in  the  two  former  Harris 
County  Community  Action  Agencies  has  been  spotty  and  un'even.  We  are  ap¬ 
prised  of  incidents  in  which  staff  members  have  exceeded  the  roles  they  serve. 
This  must  not  continue  to  occur.  I  believe  that  under  the  leadership  of  a  newly 
united  board,  neighborhood  organizers  will  b'e  able  to  become  much  more  aware 
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of  their  assignments  and  goals  as  well  as  their  limitations.  We  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  initiative  shown  by  the  new  board  chairman,  Mr.  Francis 
Williams,  in  supervising  the  utilzation  of  staff  members  during  the  recent  ten¬ 
sions  in  Harris  County. 

Mr.  Williams  has  offered  to  you  the  HOAA  staff  insofar  as  it  can  be  helpful 
in  resolving  th'e  conflict  that  have  occurred.  It  has  been  charged  to  effect  the 
role  of  observer  in  these  tensions.  Some  effective  work  has  been  done,  and  when 
either  of  the  two  neighborhood  staffs  (HAY  and  HHOEOO)  worked  at  cross- 
purposes  or  exceeded  their  assignments,  Mr.  Williams  dealt  with  each  issue, 
and  conflict  with  authority  and  fairness.  He  has  s'een  fit  to  make  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  staff  assignments  in  the  midst  of  disputes  over  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach.  We  believe  that  his  actions  signify  a  more  positively  directed  neighbor¬ 
hood  staff  and  that  the  newly-unified  operation  in  Harris  County  will  enable  the 
CAA  to  implement  and  evaluate  better  the  goals  and  direction  toward  those  goals 
of  neighborhood  organization. 

The  local  CAA  will  always  have  to  decide  case  by  case  whether  or  not  neigh¬ 
borhood  conflict  is  related  to  the  conditions  of  poverty  in  the  community  and 
whether  or  not  the  conflict  has  a  direct  bearing  on  ongoing  CAA  efforts.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  CAA  can  clearly  show  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the  issue  at  hand, 
I  am  prepared  to  support  its  involvement  wdthin  the  limitations  I  have  stated. 

OEO  both  regionally  and  nationally  is  constantly  evaluating  the  role  of  CAAs 
and  their  staff  in  neighborhood  affairs  especially  when  tensions  flare.  It  is  under 
this  necessity  to  discover  and  interpret  the  facts  that  it  recently  sent  to  Houston 
both  Mr.  Ray  Reusche  and  Mr.  Jim  Simons  from  its  Office  of  Inspection.  Both 
of  these  men  have  presented  us  with  full  and  unbiased  reports  regarding  staff 
involvement.  Mr.  Reusche  worked  primarily  with  public  officials  and  CAA  staff, 
and  Mr.  Simons  worked  primarily  with  the  officials  and  staffs  of  both  HAY  and 
HHCEOO  plus  city,  county,  and  university  officials  and  neighborhood  residents. 

Mr.  Simons  has  worked  especially  close  with  our  office's  field  representatives, 
and  they  have  commented  favorably  on  the  thoroughness  of  his  work  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Reusche’s.  Based  on  Mr.  Reusche’s  and  Mr.  Simons’  reports,  in  no  instance 
have  we  discovered  any  intent  or  act  designed  to  stir  up  violence  or  conflict  on 
the  part  of  CAA  staff  members,  even  though  many  have  become  closely  involved 
in  the  areas  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  and  with  those  people  who  wrould 
use  grievances  as  a  source  for  inflammatory  action. 

Our  investigations  are  not  at  an  end,  and  we  will  continue  to  seek  to  discover 
the  facts  behind  the  problems  and  the  issues  that  involve  CAA  members. 

Sincerely, 


Walter  H.  Richter, 
Director,  Southwest  Region. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Southwest  Region, 
Austin,  Tex.,  July  21, 1967. 

Hon.  Louie  Welch, 

Mayor  of  Houston, 

Houston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mayor  Welch  :  I  appreciate  very  much  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  briefly  yesterday,  and  I  hope  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  in  touch 
with  you  more  closely  in  the  future. 

Enclosed  is  my  official  written  response  to  your  letter  of  May  25,  something  I 
drafted  and  forwarded  to  the  central  office  shortly  after  being  informed  of  your 
inquiry.  At  a  meeting  in  Washington  in  late  June,  I  learned  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  forwarded  to  you  and  was  assured  that  something  would  be 
done.  About  10  days  ago  I  had  one  of  my  staff  people  check  on  it  and  received 
further  assurances. 

Before  I  left  Houston  yesterday  I  called  my  man  in  our  Austin  office  to  tell 
him  to  get  some  action,  and  he  informed  me  that  yesterday  morning  he  had  had 
a  call  from  Washington  advising  that  the  copy  of  the  letter  had  been  mailed. 
It  arrived  with  a  letter  of  transmittal  from  Bert  Harding  dated  June  22  with  a 
handwritten  note  signed  by  Don  Baker,  an  OEO  attorney,  which  read:  “It’s 
all  my  fault — I  had  wanted  to  edit  it — but  each  day  was  exhausted  by  crises  and 
some  time  passed.  So  here  it  is !  As  was !” 
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I  dislike  elaborating  on  excuses  when  the  whole  thing  is  inexcusable,  but  I 
wanted  you  to  understand  that  the  ball  dropping  was  essentially  the  fault  of  one 
guy  and  certainly  does  not  reflect  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Shriver  or  Mr.  Harding 
normally  handle  their  important  correspondence. 

Regarding  the  absence  of  direct  comment  on  a  number  of  questions  which  you 
posed  about  activities  of  the  local  OEO-funded  operations.  I  have  first  a  statement 
and  then  a  suggestion. 

My  statement  has,  admittedly,  dealt  with  your  conceptual  questions,  because 
in  almost  every  specific  instance  cited  the  official  OEO  stance  is  explained  by 
this  statement  of  policy  and  philosophy.  To  have  tried  to  establish  an  objective, 
documented  investigation  of  each  happening  and  situation  referred  to  would 
have  been  a  mammoth  and  almost  impossible  undertaking. 

This  probably  relates  to  your  comment  about  not  having  been  consulted  in 
an  “investigation”  since  there  was  none  based  on  the  specifics  in  your  inquiry. 
The  inquiries  I  referred  to  were  extensive  inspection  and  factfinding  efforts, 
mainly  by  several  teams  from  the  central  office  and  supported  in  some  instances 
by  our  own  staff.  These  certainly  should  have  included  considerable  contacts 
with  you  and  other  city  officials. 

Because  I  want  in  no  way  to  shirk  our  responsibility  in  responding  to  specific 
circumstances  and  situations  referred  to  in  your  letter,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  following  suggestion.  If  possible  on  August  3  and  4,  since  these  are  the  first 
days  available  for  our  staff  people  concerned,  I  would  like  for  Frank  Moffitt 
and  Fred  Holt  of  our  staff  to  meet  with  Dr.  Justice,  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  possibly 
others  of  your  staff  and  Francis  Williams  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  item 
by  item  the  questions  you  have  raised  in  the  light  of  the  OEO  position  as  reflected 
in  my  response  to  you.  Also,  I  would  want  the  review  procedure  to  cover  a  person- 
by-person  review  of  instances  in  which  your  office  feels  that  prior  criminal 
involvements  constitute  cause  for  dismissal. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  Southwest  region 
(representing  the  Federal  Government)  for  involvement  in  local  problem  areas 
is  a  delicate  and  sensitive  matter,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  individuals  assembled 
could  reach  agreement  on  most  of  the  situations  and  problems  under  review. 

My  suggestion  further  is  that  in  those  instances  when  there  is  not  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  OEO  position  at  our  level  I  be  brought  into  the  picture, 
preferably  in  a  conference  with  you,  so  that  I  could  make  a  final  policy  judgment. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  this  suggestion  and  that  I  may  hear  from  you 
either  approving  the  August  3  or  4  dates  for  the  preliminary  meeting  or  suggesting 
an  alternate  date. 

I  just  talked  to  Bert  Harding  on  the  telephone  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  asked 
me  to  give  you  his  personal  regards  and  to  express  his  deep  regret  over  the 
woefully  inadequate  manner  in  which  your  inquiry  was  handled. 

Sincerely, 


Walter  H.  Richter, 
Director,  Southwest  Region. 


Urban  rioting  and  “rotten  politics”  have  seriously  undermined  con¬ 
gressional  support  for  poverty  war  legislation,  Congressman  Phil  M. 
Landrum  said  in  August. 

“I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Community  Action 
programs  are  hopeless.  So  much  local  responsibility  is  required  for 
them,  and  there  is  so  little  judgment  in  what  they  do.  *  *  *  One  group 
of  extremists  has  wanted  to  use  Community  Action  for  civil  rights, 
another  for  politics,”  Congressman  Landrum  said. 

Politics  and  Power — The  Name  of  the  Game 

Despite  a  1966  amendment  which  the  Congress  hoped  would  take 
politics  out  of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  OEO  continues  to  allow  the  most 
obvious  political  abuses  to  flourish  in  antipoverty  programs. 

In  Durham,  N.C.,  this  year,  Operation  Breakthrough  (the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  agency),  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  OEO  officials, 
developed  a  highly  professional  vote  delivering  apparatus. 
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For  3  months,  January  to  March,  antipoverty  workers  poured  over 
voter  registration  books,  copying  registration  lists  and  other  political 
data. 

In  April,  using  poverty-financed  vehicles,  Operation  Breakthrough 
employees  transported  hundreds  of  Durham  residents  to  polling  places 
for  registration. 

In  May,  antipoverty  workers,  serving  as  checkers  at  the  polls  and 
using  personally  owned  cars,  delivered  citizens  to  the  polls  during  the 
Durham  municipal  general  election. 

All  of  this,  according  to  the  Director  of  OEO  did  not  violate  any 
laws.  Whether  or  not  laws  were  broken,  it  was  apparent  to  all  that 
the  Durham  antipoverty  agency  was  in  the  political  arena  in  a  very 
big  way. 

Partisan  Politics? 

An  investigation  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  revealed  that  in 
Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  in  the  fall  of  1966,  two  antipoverty  workers, 
serving  as  voting  registrars  and  conducting  “on  the  spot”  registration 
of  migrant  workers,  signed  up  686  voters,  680  of  whom  registered 
Democrat. 

Haven  for  Politicians 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  according  to  the  city’s  mayor,  Hugh  Addonizio,  the 
$6  million  antipoverty  agency,  United  Community  Corporation,  is  a 
haven  for  defeated  political  candidates  and  aspirants  to  public  office. 

Power  Play 

In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  3  years  of  Community  Action  has  seen  two  Com¬ 
munity  Action  agencies  fold  up  after  prolonged  power  struggles 
with  that  city’s  administration. 

Voter  Registration — A  Powerful  Political  Weapon 

In  September  1967,  U.S.  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  protesting  voter 
registration  drives  in  Gary,  Ind.,  warned  that  voter  registration  drives 
by  poverty  war  workers,  viewed  on  a  national  scale,  could  become  a 
potent  political  weapon  m  the  hands  of  the  administration. 

They  Made  Their  Quotas 

Early  this  year  in  Houston,  Tex.,  antipoverty  workers  signed  up 
thousands  of  Harris  County  residents  in  a  voter  registration  drive. 
When  four  of  the  poverty  warriors  failed  to  meet  their  quotas,  they 
resorted  to  apartment  house  lists,  trailer  camp  directories,  and  name¬ 
plates  on  mailboxes,  filled  out  registration  forms,  and  within  days 
had  more  than  met  their  quotas. 

A  subsequent  $25,000  investigation  of  voter  registration  in  Houston 
revealed  that  an  estimated  8,000  were  phony. 

Earmarking  of  Programs 

During  debate  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1966  we  warned 
that  earmarking  of  funds  under  title  II- A  would  impair  the  effective- 
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ness  of  Community  Action  programs.  Despite  our  pleas  a  bill  was 
passed  which  provided  that  60  percent  of  the  funds  ($486.5  million) 
be  allocated  to  specific,  prepackaged  programs.  As  we  predicted,  this 
formula  resulted  in  priorities  of  programs  at  local  levels  which 
contrasted  with  the  needs  of  respective  communities. 

The  following  statements  of  Community  Action  directors,  6  months 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  reflect  the  feeling  of  knowledgeable  anti¬ 
poverty  administrators : 

Too  often  we  are  told  by  the  OEO  what  to  plan,  in  fact, 
given  the  plan  and  told  to  “sign  here.” 

The  long  arm  of  Washington  is  reaching  in  with  funds  and 
telling  us  what  to  do. 

Community  Action  programs  have  reached  the  turning 
point  in  whether  they  will  live  or  die.  There  are  those  who 
say  Community  Action  programs  will  not  work  and  that 
local  authority  is  being  usurped  by  the  earmarking  of  funds. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  such  programs  is  that  they  be 
geared  to  specific  needs  and  that  we  maintain  the  local 
concept. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  like  to  remind  regional  officials 
that  St.  Paul  is  not  Chicago,  not  Detroit,  or  Omaha,  but 
has  its  own  unique  problems  and  cannot  be  fitted  into  a  mold. 

“But  we  must  also  maintain  the  grassroots  level.  We  have 
shown  that  it  works  and  must  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  local 
autonomy,”  said  Carlson. 

We  should  be  free  within  board  policy  lines  to  determine 
our  own  needs  and  perhaps,  even  make  our  own  mistakes. 

The  OEO  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  many  com¬ 
munities — including  St.  Paul — have  interwoven  networks  of 
agencies,  many  of  which  have  pioneered  efforts  to  abolish 
poverty. 

Testimony  Before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

July  12,  1967 

Shirley  Tannenbaum,  Director,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  CAP,  stated : 

“Shortly  after  assuming  the  role  of  CAP  Director  (1966)  the  national  picture 
began  to  change.  Not  only  did  Congress  begin  to  cut  appropriations,  but  it  also 
began  deciding  what  the  funds  should  be  used  for  (i.e.,  Headstart,  Upward 
Bound,  Legal  Aid,  etc. ) . 

“This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  philosophy  put  forth  by 
OEO  and  the  original  law  which  required  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor  and  local  determiantion  of  priorities. 

“It  is  conceivable  that  none  including  Headstart  of  the  so-called  canned  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  applicable  or  seen  as  necessary  by  the  poor  themselves  in  some 
localities.  *  *  * 

“We  were  told  that  homemakers  programs  were  low  priority.  Low  priority  to 
whom?  In  Frederick  County  it  was  high  priority. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  legislators  want  to  earmark  funds  and  decide  on  a 
national  level  what  programs  will  get  funds  they  should  also  eliminate  the 
hypocrisy  of  getting  representation  of  the  poor.  Why  bother  to  ask  them  what 
they  need  and  then  say  you  can’t  have  It  because  there  are  no  funds  allocated 
for  that? 

“If  this  alternative  is  chosen,  then  OEO  will  become  another  dispenser  of 
programs  and  services.  Another  bureaucratic  empire  will  be  built.  But  it  will  not 
eliminate  poverty.” 
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Again  this  year  we  find  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2388)  earmarks  50  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized  for  community  action  programs.  We  intend 
to  oppose  this  provision  of  the  Senate’s  bill  and  leave  the  funds  free 
for  local  communities  to  establish  their  own  priorities. 

HEADSTART 

Although  Sargent  Shriver  has  described  Headstart  as  “OEO’s  great¬ 
est,  single,  measurable  success,”  it  has  experienced  continuous  turmoil 
created  by  last-minute  funding,  constantly  changing  policies,  and  dual 
funding  through  the  OEO  and  Office  of  Education. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  criticized  the  circumstance  of  funding  by  two 
separate  agencies,  which  is  in  part  responsible  for  much  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  delay  in  funding.  Numerous  applications  are  shuttled  from 
agency  to  agency  while  each  claims  the  other  should  fund  them.  A 
chamber  of  commerce  study  on  Headstart  programs  also  criticizes  the 
coordination  between  the  two  agencies,  stating :  “  *  *  *  OEO  does  not 
consider  the  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  when  making  projections 
of  future  Headstart  program  needs.  They  do  not  even  maintain  in¬ 
formation  on  haw  many  projects  they  are  funding  jointly  with  the 
Office  of  Education.” 

Hundreds  of  administrators  of  Headstart  programs  complain  about 
funding  problems.  As  an  example,  here  is  the  lament  of  the  director 
of  the  Detroit  program  in  the  Summer  of  1966  : 

We  were  funded  on  Friday  and  had  to  open  400  classes  for 
6.210  children  on  the  following  Monday.  This  made  innumer¬ 
able  problems  concerning  personnel,  recruiting,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  We  could  not  officially  hire  aids,  doctors,  and  so  forth, 
until  we  were  sure  that  the  funds  were  available. 

The  Too-Late  Headstart 

The  administrative  OEO  machinery  is  largely  responsible  for  these 
problems.  An  evaluation  of  Summer  1966,  Headstart  projects  of  Lake 
County,  Ind.,  by  Drs.  Harold  A.  Gram  and  Leon  J.  Tolle  of  Valparaiso 
University,  clearly  illustrates  the  problems  experienced  by  that  pro¬ 
gram: 

Briefly,  the  evaluators  found  plans  and  proposals  were  submitted  to 
the  regional  office  about  March  18 ;  however,  the  regional  office  did  not 
respond  until  J une  7,  the  date  the  program  was  to  have  begun.  On  that 
day,  OEO  regional  personnel  began  making  corrections  and  revision 
of  contracts  with  the  delegate  agencies.  According  to  the  evaluators, 
these  revisions  were  “communicated  to  the  delegate  agencies  on  June 
14, 1966,  (and)  were  apparently  made  without  any  communication  or 
coordination  with  Lake  County  OEO  or  the  delegate  agencies.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  were  neither  consistent  or  logical.”  First  funds  were 
not  made  available  until  June  27, 1966. 

The  effect  of  this  timing  and  lack  of  coordination  in  the  planning 
stages  had  two  general  results : 

First,  it  created  an  atmosphere  of  confusion,  frustration, 
and  uncertainty  which  was  not  really  overcome  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  until  the  program  was  under  way  if  at  all.  This  atmos- 
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phere  lowered  morale  in  the  Headstart  program  which  obvi¬ 
ously  depends  heavily  on  enthusiasm  and  commitment  of  its 
participating  people.  The  damage  caused  by  this  poor  admin¬ 
istration  of  planning  wras  diminishing  fortunately  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  dedicated  and  experienced  personnel  who  were  able 
to  tolerate  and  to  some  extent  overcome  the  confusion. 

Second,  the  delays  and  intransigence  in  early  planning 
phases  caused  delays  and  ineffectiveness  in  subordinate  plans, 
notably  in  recruiting  and  orientation  of  personnel,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  and  procurement  of  supplies,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  effective  policies  and  control  procedures  at  the  county  and 
district  levels. 

The  study  attributes  the  poor  planning  to  three  conditions:  “in¬ 
effective  and  inexperienced  personnel  in  regional  OEO ;  a  lack  of  clear, 
comprehensive  directives  and  guidelines  at  any  level ;  and  understaffing 
and  personnel  turnover  at  the  county  OEO  office.” 

The  evaluators  were  likewise  critical  of  the  lack  of  policy  formula¬ 
tion  and  commented  that  “after  1  year’s  experience,  a  greater  maturity 
and  stability  than  was  found  should  be  expected.”  They  commented 
specifically  that  “policy  was  lacking  on  personnel  qualifications  and 
records ;  on  child-family  eligibility ;  on  type,  limits  and  tolerance  on 
budget  expenditures;  on  required  program  content;  on  closed-downed 
and  on  followup  policies.” 

They  go  on  to  say  “perhaps  more  important,  however,  was  the  lack 
of  clarity  and  conciseness  which  burdens  most  of  the  OEO  literature. 
Important  directives  and  guidelines  are  buried  in  masses  of  fancy 
rhetoric  and  vocabulary.  The  result  is  frequent  oversight  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  to  be  done.” 

Regarding  assistance  from  the  regional  offices,  the  report  indicates 
that  “the  Lake  County  OEO  Office  relied  materially  on  five  area 
coordinators  to  coordinate  its  several  programs.  It  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  study  to  determine  the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  group, 
but  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  they  did  relatively  little  for  Head- 
start.  Several  of  them  were  barely  aware  of  the  program  and  had  not 
visited  it  while  it  was  in  progress.” 

Regarding  controls,  “a  major  complaint  about  the  previous  year’s 
program  (1965)  was  the  large  amount  of  reporting  which  had  to  be 
done.  The  1966  session  of  Headstart  apparently  was  swung  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme.” 

Among  Dr.  Gram’s  and  Dr.  Tolle’s  conclusions  were  the  points  that 
“formulation  with  OEO  policy  must  achieve  greater  consistency  and 
stability.  This  is  especially  true  with  regional  OEO  levels  where  ex 
post  facto  policy  formulation  must  be  avoided.” 

More  Redtape 

These  problems  continued  to  exist  last  fall  as  illustrated  by  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  officials  at  the  Hayward  Unified  School  District  of  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.,  who  said  their  program  “may  be  dumped  because  of  a 
Federal  redtape  snarl.”  Their  application  for  a  year-round  program 
was  submitted  in  April  1966,  and  5  months  later,  one-half  week  before 
the  program  was  to  have  begun,  officials  received  word  that  the  re¬ 
gional  OEO  had  reviewed  the  application  and  made  changes.  Superin- 
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tendent  William  Cuningham  blamed  officials  at  San  Francisco  re¬ 
gional  office  for  not  keeping  them  informed  of  changes  in  guidelines 
and  said:  “Frankly,  I  am  getting  completely  disenchanted  with  the 
redtape  we’ve  been  fighting  for  the  past  few  months  with  that  office.” 

In  late  May  1967,  at  a  time  when  all  plans,  funds  and  programs 
should  be  ready  to  begin,  officials  were  again  complaining  over  last- 
minute  changes  in  guidelines  and  no  funds.  The  last  week  in  May, 
the  Christian  County  School  System,  Kentucky,  announced  it  would 
“pull  out  of  the  Headstart  program  this  summer  unless  Federal  funds 
are  approved  by  tomorrow.” 

Although  the  program  did  finally  take  place,  Dr.  Guy  S.  Potts  of 
the  Fayette  County  School  System  announced  on  May  20  their  school 
system  had  dropped  the  1967  Summer  Headstart  program,  citing 
funding  problems,  late  notification  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
“bureaucratic  bungling”  as  reasons.  The  target  date  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  approval  of  this  Headstart  grant  was  February  28,  but  a  copy 
of  the  approved  budget  did  not  reach  Dr.  Potts  until  the  last  week  in 
May.  In  light  of  “confused”  directions  from  Washington  transmitted 
by  “memoranda,  letters,  guidelines,  telephone  calls,  various  verbal 
information,  and  training  sessions,”  Dr.  Potts  said  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  to  clearly  understand  conditions. 

Officials  in  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  country  have  suffered  through  the  same  experience 
this  summer  and  will  continue  to  each  year  until  they  finally  decide 
to  forget  about  the  Federal  grant  and  develop  their  own  programs, 
using  whatever  local  funds  they  can  find,  as  East  Cleveland  decided 
to  do  this  summer. 

OEO— THE  GREAT  BUREAUCRACY 

Placing  OEO  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  was  to  have 
provided  the  leverage  >  OEO  needed  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
Cabinet-level  departments.  Unfortunately,  due  to  a  lack  of  interest 
and  backing  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  antagonism  between 
the  OEO  Director  and  other  department  heads,  this  has  failed  to  have 
any  effect.  As  J ames  L.  Sundquist  notes  in  his  study  of  OEO  coordi- 
native  efforts  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power  and  Poverty : 

The  other  ageilcies  of  Government  do  not  look  upon  OEO 
staff  members  as  Presidential  agents  speaking  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  exercising  his  authority,  like  staff  members  of  the 
White  House,  the  Budget  Bureau,  or  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers.  OEO  is  looked  upon,  and  acts  as,  another 
operating  agency  on  a  par  with  the  Cabinet  departments — 
not  on  an  organizational  level  above  them.  Its  staff  role  is 
ancillary  to  its  operating  role  in  much  the  same  sense  as  are 
the  Presidential  staff  roles  of  the  Secretaries  of  HUD,  Labor, 
and  the  other  departments. 

Coordinator  of  Its  Own  Programs 

We  would  at  least  expect  that  OEO,  in  its  administration  of  Job 
Corps,  Community  Action  and  VISTA,  would  attempt  to  coordinate 
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with  other  agencies  who  are  administering  like  programs  or  with  other 
levels  of  government  which  are  attempting  to  coordinate  programs 
within  their  States.  We  are  sorry  to  see  very  little  evidence  of  such 
coordination  by  OEO. 

One  example  of  this  lack  of  coordination  is  in  the  area  of  Indian 
Programs.  “A  Comprehensive  Evaluation  of  OEO  Community  Action 
Programs  on  Six  Selected  American  Indian  Reservations”  by  Human 
Science  Research,  Inc.,  concluded : 

As  indicated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  number  of  problems, 
coordination  between  such  Federal  agencies  as  OEO,  EDI, 
BIA,  PHS,  and  PHA,  not  to  mention  State  and  local  agen¬ 
cies,  school  boards,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  like 
*  *  *  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  launching  programs 
which  could  strike  at  the  roots  of  Indian  poverty.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  housing  and  other  construction  provi¬ 
sions  of  CAP  component  space  and  of  any  other  aspects  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  would  be  facilitated  were  such  coopera¬ 
tion  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.” 

A  number  of  instances  have  been  reported  of  surveys  being 
conducted  under  OEO  auspices  to  gather  information  already 
collected  by  local  BIA  agencies.  Considerable  expense  and 
time  would  have  been  saved  had  there  been  any  mechaniza¬ 
tion  in  existence  to  acquaint  either  or  both  of  these  agencies 
with  the  other’s  activities. 

State  Technical  Assistance 

OEO  professes  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  coordination 
with  the  States  through  their  grants  to  State  agencies  for  technical 
assistance  programs.  In  actual  operation,  however,  the  expertise  and 
valuable  knowledge  of  most  States  offices  are  wasted  except  for  the 
small  role  they  play  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies. 

Directors  of  State  technical  assistance  agencies  (STA’s)  held  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  this  summer  at  which  a  position  paper  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  but  two  of  the  directors  present.  Some 
suggestions  in  this  position  paper  were : 

1.  That  the  State  agencies  should  be  permitted  to  submit  an 
annual  State  plan  for  expenditure  of  funds  in  concert  with  the 
Federal,  regional,  and  local  OEO,  and  consultation  between  State 
and  regional  or  national  OEO  should  take  place  before  funds  are 
granted  or  approved  in  any  State ;  and 

2.  STA’s  should  be  included  in  OEO’s  checkpoint  procedures 
relating  to  all  OEO  programs  and  that  the  STA’s  be  involved  with 
the  OEO,  regional  and  community  action  agencies  in  developing 
evaluation  procedures. 

Voluminous  testimony  at  the  hearings  and  numerous  letters  and  com¬ 
ments  from  STA  directors  indicate  the  present  State  role  is  not  great 
enough,  that  State  agencies  presently  have  no  say  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  within  a  State.  The  regional  offices  of  OEO  make  such  alloca¬ 
tions  taking  no  effort  either  to  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  money  to  the  poor  over  the  State  or  to  concentrate  it  in  the  areas 
where  most  needed. 
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Views  From  the  States 

One  State  director  commented  on  the  problem  of  coordination  of 
various  programs  within  the  State : 

The  linkage  between  community  action  programs  and 
work  programs  is  tenuous  at  best,  especially  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  to  be  given  muscle  to 
effectively  coordinate  these  programs  with  its  own.  Likewise, 
the  State  officials  should  be  a  critical  point  for  this  function, 
and  it  should  be  spelled  out  in  the  law. 

Former  Connecticut  OEO  Director  Joseph  P.  Dyer  stated  before 
our  committee  this  summer : 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
a  STA  director  has  little  muscle  to  impose  regulations,  has  no 
responsibility  for  evaluating  results,  and  is  considered  as  an 
afterthought  by  most  OEO  Washington  and  regional  office 
personnel. 

He  also  notes  that  the — 

Sole  strength  we  have  to  control  local  poverty  spending  is  a 
Governor’s  veto — which  can  be  overridden  by  the  national 
director — and  the  public  information  media. 

E.  R.  Rankin,  Jr.,  director,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Admin¬ 
istration,  likewise  complained  that : 

Federal  antipoverty  programs  are  usually  prepared  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  Governor  and  are  submitted  for  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Governor  after  public  an¬ 
nouncement  in  Washington  that  the  OEO  has  approved  the 
grant,  or  other  Federal  assistance. 

Further  concerned  with  the  lack  of  coordination,  Mr.  Rankin  states : 

The  well-known  OEO  policy  of  ignoring  and  bypassing 
existing  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  has  certainly 
not  assisted  in  North  Carolina’s  efforts  to  improve  poverty 
and  poverty  conditions.  Any  long-term  improvement  in  local 
community  conditions  must  involve  the  existing  agencies  and 
local  leadership  in  these  agencies. 

Another  State  director  notes  the  nearly  complete  exclusion  of  the 
State  from  proposal  review,  and  the  lack  of  program  evaluation  by 

OEO: 

Presently,  a  proposal,  when  submitted  by  the  CAA  to  the 
regional  office,  is  reviewed  by  a  regional  analyst,  who  has  the 
authority  to  add  or  delete  from  the  component.  This  prac¬ 
tice  in  almost  all  cases  goes  on  without  consultation  with  the 
State  TA.  The  local  community,  thus  sensing  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  proposal  rests  with 
a  regional  analyst,  turns  to  the  regional  office  for  assistance. 

In  all  too  many  instances,  the  analyst  encourages  the  local 
community  to  obviate  the  STA.  This  dual  service  leads  in¬ 
evitably  to  confusion  and  mistrust. 

At  present,  the  evaluation  of  funded  programs  is  not  re¬ 
quired.  Thus,  proposals  are  refunded  without  a  knowledge 
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on  the  part  of  the  reviewer  if  the  program  was  effective  and 
meaningful  to  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  good  money  is  supporting  ineffective  programs. 

The  following  letter  to  Congressman  Quie  from  Governor  Le- 
Vander  of  Minnesota  not  only  provides  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
plight  of  the  States  under  present  policies  of  OEO,  but  also  furnishes 
realistic  alternatives  that  we  think  would  immeasurably  strengthen 
community  action  and  other  poverty  programs : 

State  of  Minnesota, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  18, 1961. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  letter  of  April  13  and  the  copy  of  the 
news  release  outlining  your  proposed  “Republican  Opportunity  Crusade”  to 
inject  new  life  into  the  faltering  poverty  program. 

Public  reaction  to  your  proposed  changes  is  generally  quite  favorable,  and  even 
enthusiastic  in  some  quarters.  However,  there  are  many  who  are  confused — 
and  have  been  led  to  believe  that  your  plan  for  new  direction  and  new  vitality 
in  the  program  is  really  an  effort  to  discontinue  Federal  programs  for  the  poor. 
This  is  unfortunate,  and  you  might  consider  another  release  stressing  your  con¬ 
cern  for  redirection  and  realistic  administration  of  antipoverty  programs  in 
order  to  restore  confidence  and  respect  of  the  American  public  and  those  who 
should  be  benefiting  from  these  expenditures. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  development  of  sound  administration,  new  di¬ 
rection,  and  new  vitality  for  the  poverty  programs  and  the  establishment  of  sound 
management  and  direction  so  desperately  needed  by  the  local  CAP  councils. 

Actually,  here  in  Minnesota,  the  Governor’s  office  of  economic  opportunity 
is  the  “Governor's”  in  name  only.  The  State  OEO  office  “dangles”  haplessly,  be¬ 
tween  the  local  CAP  councils  and  the  regional  office,  doing  housekeeping  chores, 
providing  routine  assistance  to  CAP  councils,  with  no  real  authority  to  act.  Only 
out-State  (rural)  OEO  programs  in  Minnesota  are  under  the  Governor’s  OEO 
office.  As  you  know,  metropolitan  programs  in  the  Twin  Cities,  Indian  programs 
on  reservations,  and  special  service  programs  funded  with  earmarked  moneys 
require  my  approval  (waiver).  As  Governor,  I  have  neither  control  nor  author¬ 
ity  over  the  programs  once  they  are  operational.  Similarly,  progams  of  local  com¬ 
munity  action  councils  require  executive  approval  (waiver),  but  regulations 
provide  no  real  basis  for  authority  by  the  State  over  the  council  actions  once  the 
funds  and  the  projects  have  had  approval  from  the  regional  office. 

As  part  of  your  proposal  for  reestablishment  and  rejuvenation  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  poor  through  the  opportunity  crusade  concept,  there  is  great 
need  to  strengthen  the  State’s  position  in  administration  of  the  programs  and  in 
allocation  of  funds.  Ideally,  allocation  and  utilization  of  funds  should  be  handled 
by  a  designated  State  office  responsible  to  the  Governor.  This  office,  operating  with 
a  combination  of  State  and  Federal  funds,  and  working  with  local  communities 
and  community  action  councils  would  make  determination  of  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects  based  on  local  needs,  with  specific  goals  and  purpose. 

There  is,  as  your  proposal  indicates,  need  to  lift  the  philosophy  and  attitudes 
of  the  program  and  the  people  involved  to  a  “positive”  rather  than  negative 
approach. 

There  is  need  for  more  imaginative  programs  keyed  to  local  needs.  With 
funding  approval  centered  in  a  regional  office  by  people  who  have  no  familiarity 
with  an  area  or  its  problems,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  get  acceptance  of 
a  special,  imaginative  program  that  is  different  than  the  standard.  This,  in 
itself,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  community  action  concept  and  results  in  the 
sameness  of  programs  throughout  the  State. 

Under  present  administrative  procedures,  the  regional  office  in  Chicago  now 
handles  the  function  of  funding  and  approving  programs,  completely  bypassing 
the  State  office.  It  certainly  would  be  desirable  to  amend  the  act  and/or  regula¬ 
tions  to  allow  funds  for  administration  and  programs  to  be  granted  directly 
to  the  State.  With  the  funds,  there  should  also  be  rquirement  that  local  CAP 
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councils  meet  minimum  standards  in  administrative  procedures,  bookkeeping, 
management  and  other  criteria  to  insure  proper  utilization  of  funds  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  the  law.  States  desiring  to  administer  the  programs  should 
be  required  to  meet  certain  criteria  such  as : 

(1)  A  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  goals  and  philosophy  of  the  act 
based  on  past  performance)  ; 

(2)  Pull  compliance  with  civil  rights  legislation  ; 

(3)  Adequate  staff  to  give  technical  assistance  to  CAP  councils; 

(4)  A  demonstrated  ability  to  write,  suggest,  and  evaluate  programs  to 
meet  specific  needs ; 

(5)  A  continuous  evidence  of  interest  in  helping  low-income  people  improve 
their  position ; 

(6)  A  demonstrated  understanding  and  willingness  to  have  liaison  with 
the  programs  of  other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  so  as  to  avoid  costly  over¬ 
lapping,  duplicating  effort ; 

(7)  A  willingness  to  communicate  and  furnish  public  information  to  the 
community,  the  State,  and  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  the  operation  of  the 
Technical  Assistance  Office  and/or  any  CAP  council  under  its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Governors  of  all  States  that  the  community 
action  programs  which  go  on  in  their  States  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
within  the  State.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  a  Governor  to  agree  to  participation  in  a 
program,  to  whatever  limits,  without  his  having  any  authority  in  the  matter.  The 
various  State  technical  assistance  offices  at  present,  along  with  the  various 
Governors’  offices,  are  in  the  middle  and  with  the  planning  outlined  above,  this 
could  all  ,be  changed  for  the  good  of  the  program  in  the  State  involved. 

Similarly,  antipoverty  programs  on  Indian  reservations  are  inadequately 
supervised  and  potentially  explosive.  The  programs  on  Indian  reservations  are 
funded  directly  from  the  Indian  Desk  in  Washington,  but  I  hold  the  responsibility 
of  approval  or  disapproval — not  really  knowing  precisely  what  is  being  approved. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
both  stand  on  the  sidelines  with  no  actual  authority  over  the  programs  or  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  CAP  councils  on  Indian  reservations  *  *  *.  Modifications  in  the 
act  or  regulations  to  provide  each  Governor  greater  jurisdiction  over  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  on  Indian  reservations  in  his  State  is  imperative  toward 
accomplishing  the  goals  outlined  in  your  “Opportunity  Crusade”  proposal. 

As  of  mid-March,  Minnesota  had  received  $40,497,212  in  antipoverty  funds  since 
the  initial  grants  were  made  to  Hennepin  and  Ramsey  Counties  in  December  1964. 
The  seven  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota  have  received  $5,908,130  since  the 
start  of  these  OEO  programs  for  Indians. 

There  is  great  need  for  guidance  in  the  development  of  meaningful  programs 
on  the  reservations  which  will  result  in  better  utilization  of  these  funds,  and  to 
provide  programs  of  a  more  lasting  effect  than  most  of  the  projects  now  being 
funded. 

Please  accept  my  good  wishes  that  your  proposals  for  a  newT  “Opportunity 
Crusade”  will  result  in  new  and  vigorous  programs  that  are  both  meaningful  and 
effective. 

Kindest  personal  regards, 

Cordially, 

Harold  LeYander, 

Governor. 


Record  of  Administration 

By  now,  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  those  in  charge  to  obfuscate, 
confuse,  and  delay,  OEO  must  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
“black  sheep”  of  all  departments  and  agencies  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  is  certainly  true  with  most  Members  of  Congress.  Numerous  Mem¬ 
bers  have  complained  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  otherwise  that  any 
dealings  with  OEO  are  a  drawnout,  frustrating  experience.  Congress¬ 
man  James  M.  Manley,  of  New  York,  gained  the  sympathy  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  when  he  read  into  the  record : 
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Buckpassing  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

(Mr.  Hanley  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cabell)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  great  privilege  of  representing  Onon¬ 
daga  County  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  thriving  area,  full  of  the 
bustle  traditional  to  any  American  community  on  the  move.  It  is  also  full  of 
the  anxieties  and  pressures  which  confront  an  American  community  trying  to 
adjust  to  the  temperament  of  the  1960’s. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  is  located  in  Onondaga  County,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
and  its  ramifications  that  I  wish  to  address  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
afternoon. 

In  1964,  the  city  of  Syracuse  established  as  a  grantee  agency  the  mayor’s  com¬ 
mission  for  youth  designed  as  a  vehicle  for  distribution  of  funds  under  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  As  you  will  recall,  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1964,  enacted  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  whose  purposes 
were,  first  to  provide  an  umbrella  operation  for  then  existing  programs  such  as 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  ;  and  second,  to  expand  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  opportunities  to  those  to  whom  these  words  had  been  empty 
and  meaningless. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  represented  a  brandnew  conceptual  approach 
to  the  problems  of  cyclical  poverty.  Its  preamble  held  that  more  than  welfare 
and  the  dole  were  necessary  to  root  out  the  social  malaise  which  had  afflicted,  the 
lower  economic  classes  of  our  Nation  for  generations.  It  held  that  a  massive  pro¬ 
gram  of  self-help  was  not  only  possible  but  absolutely  necessary. 

While  not  a  Member  of  this  body  at  the  time  EOA  was  enacted.  I  did  do  my 
part  as  an  interested  citizen  to  engender  support  for  its  enactment  and  proper 
implementation. 

Fortunately,  despite  a  few  initial,  temporary  setbacks  and  despite  constant 
sniper  attacks,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  did  get  off  the  ground.  Equal¬ 
ly  as  fortunate  was  the  fact  that  my  own  hometown  of  Syracuse  became  one  of 
the  initial  participants  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  suspect  that  no  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  had  more  significant 
hurdles  to  overcome  than  OEO,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  hurculean  nature 
of  the  task  handed  do  it.  Any  agency  dealing  with  the  emotional  fabric  of  our 
society,  with  the  stridency  of  deep  rooted  passions  and  with  the  societal  barnacles 
of  myth,  has  its  work  cut  out  for  it.  But  there  were  those  of  us  in  whose  breast 
beliefs  and  confidence  ran  high — belief  that  cyclical  poverty  could  be  licked  and 
confidence  that  our  society  had  lost  neither  its  taste  nor  its  capacity  for  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Since  no  new  program  can  be  expected  to  attain  perfection  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  if  in  fact,  considering  the  elements  of  human  frailty,  it  ever  can,  we  were 
well  counseled  to  accept  the  reality  of  slow  progress  toward  our  professed  goals 
in  the  poverty  war. 

To  be  certain,  no  one,  not  even  the  most  optimistic,  believed  that  we  could  win 
the  war  only  with  injections  of  good  faith  and  money.  Hard  decisions  both  at  the 
local  level  and  at  the  national  administrative  level  had  to  be  made.  This  item, 
Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me  to  the  main  thrust  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon. 

The  poverty  program  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  is  in  the  throes  of  desperation.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  recount  the  bitterness  which  has  rooted  its  way  into  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Syracuse  agency.  Suffice  it  to  say,  without  any  blameful  attributions, 
that  a  Mexican  standoff  has  been  effected  between  opposing  elements  intimately 
involved  with  the  program  in  'Syracuse.  I  said  I  would  make  no  blameful  attribu¬ 
tions  because  the  air  is  rife  with  charges  and  countercharges  each  of  which  has 
been  brought  bluntly  and  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  highest  echelon  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  during  the  last  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  for  the  war  on  poverty  in  Syracuse  are  due  to  expire 
tomorrow  evening  at  midnight  and  no  decision  on  the  part  of  OEO  has  as  yet 
been  forthcoming  on  the  future  of  that  program.  The  decision  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  local  resolution.  It  is  now  even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  OEO  regional  office  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  squarely,  as  it  has  been  for  a  week,  in  the  hands  of  OEO 
headquarters  in  downtown  Washington. 

I  have  supported  the  aims  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  in  all  likelihood  I  will 
continue  to  support  them.  But  I  can  guarantee  that  the  authorization  of  new 
funds  will  provide  one  of  the  hottest  debates  this  Chamber  has  ever  had. 
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Iu  my  3  years  in  Congress,  I  have  witnessed  mountains  of  bureaucratic  inde¬ 
cision  and  gobbledygook.  I  have  seen  bureaucratic  vacillation  that  would  have 
shaken  less  stable  governments;  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  conflicting  reports 
which  might  drive  some  men  onto  a  diet  of  sasparilla  and  strychnine,  but  never 
in  my  congressional  tenure,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  seen  a  more  blundering  mish¬ 
mash  of  indecision  than  that  served  up  to  me  by  OEO  during  the  last  month. 

I  used  to  think,  in  my  greener  days,  that  the  semicomic  portrayal  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  operations  was  something  one  only  read  about  in  the  columns  of  crusading 
journalists — but  now  I  have  become  a  believer.  During  the  last  month  either 
I  or  a  member  of  my  staff  has  talked  with  just  about  every  warm  body  in  the 
OEO  establishment.  I  have  pled,  cajoled,  begged,  demanded,  and  otherwise  sought 
some  decision  out  of  that  administrative  monstrosity  only  to  have  my  pleading, 
cajolery,  begging,  and  demands  fall  on  deaf  ears.  I  have  been  jdugged  into  more 
telephone  connections  at  OEO  than  any  operator  on  their  switchboard.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  decision  anyone  down  there  is  capable  of  making  is  that 
someone  else  is  making  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  Congress  order  a  carload  of  medals  for  buckpass¬ 
ing  struck  and  then  direct  that  the  carload  be  delivered  en  masse  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  has  experienced  such  delay  and  con¬ 
fusion  since  OEO’s  inception.  This  spring,  when  OEO  attempted  to 
outdo  its  previous  record  of  delay  in  answering  letters,  the  following 
chain  of  correspondence  ensued : 

An  Answer  From  Mr.  Shriver 

(Mr.  Quie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stanton)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  18  months  I  have  been  attempting,  without 
much  success,  to  get  certain  vital  information  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  its  Director,  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  I  am  today  inserting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  series  of  letters  and  one  telegram  to  illustrate  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  elicit  even  a  reply  from  Mr.  Shriver. 

The  opening  letter  is  dated  January  12,  1967,  to  which  no  reply  was  received. 
On  March  2,  1967,  I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Shriver.  A  third  letter  was  sent  on  April 
6,  1967.  I  waited  until  April  13,  1967,  at  which  time  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Shriver  which  contained  this  phrase : 

“Unless  you  advise  me  to  the  contrary,  staff  investigators,  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  will  be  at  your  office,  nine  a.m.,  Monday,  April  17,  1967,  to 
commence  four-week  investigation  at  OEO  headquarters.” 

The  telegram,  at  last,  galvanized  Mr.  Shriver  into  an  answer,  which  is  also 
included,  dated  April  14,  1967.  t  am  also  including  my  reply  to  Mr.  Shriver  of 
April  17,  1967. 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  letters  and  telegram  illustrates  a  serious  ad¬ 
ministrative  defect  in  the  operations  of  OEO.  As  I  wrote  in  my  letter  of  April 
17. 1967 : 

“A  review  of  our  correspondence  reflects  that  it  takes  an  average  of  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  am  still 
waiting  for  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  January  12,  (1967),  concerning  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  for  recruitment  of  Job  Corps  enrollees.  I  find  replies  to  reasonable  inquiries 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  delayed  for  a  longer  period  than  in  any 
other  government  agency.” 

Mr.  Spaker,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  OEO  already  has  enough  problems 
without  compounding  them  by  refusing  to  answer  a  reasonable  request  from  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

As  Members  of  Congress  know,  I  am  not  out  to  eliminate  the  poverty  programs. 
With  my  colleague,  Mr.  Goodell,  I  have  worked  hard  to  prepare  a  substitute  for 
the  administration’s  war  on  poverty,  called  the  opportunity  crusade.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade  would  transfer  the  programs  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
from  OEO  to  existing  agencies  and  would  provide  for  the  involvement  of  States 
and  private  industry  in  an  effort  to  make  meaningful  studies  toward  eliminating 
poverty. 

The  purpose  of  many  contacts  with  OEO  is  to  make  the  faltering  war  on  poverty 
a  successful  opportunity  crusade. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  take  note  of  this  exchange  of  letters, 
and  Mr.  Shriver’s  belated  reply.  To  vote  intelligently  we  must  have  more  facts. 
I  hope  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  associates  will  in  the  future  be  more  cooperative  when 
a  Member  of  Congress  makes  a  reasonable  request  for  information. 

The  letters  and  telegram  follow  : 

January  12, 1967. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  The  December  20,  1966,  issue  of  the  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
World  Herald  carried  an  article  captioned  “GOCA  Given  Bonus  Offer — Job  Corps 
Prospects  Worth  $25  Each.”  The  Director  of  the  Greater  Omaha  Community 
Action  agency  reported  he  had  been  asked  to  participate  in  a  “bonus”  program  to 
attract  more  male  youths  into  the  Job  Corps.  He  said  the  Community  Action 
agency  would  receive  $25  for  each  youth  it  recruited  and  sent  to  the  State 
Employment  Service  where  screening  and  testing  is  done.  GOCA  reportedly  would 
be  paid  whether  or  not  the  youth  entered  the  Corps. 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Shearer,  Director,  Greater  Omaha 
Community  Action,  confirmed  the  above  and  stated  this  bonus  program  had 
been  set  up  in  many  states  because  of  “some  difficulties  in  recruiting  youngsters.” 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  Don  Thomasson,  Regional  Director  of  OEO,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  advised  a  staff  investigator  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that  the  above  program  was  conceived  early  in  December  and  all 
Regional  Offices  of  OEO  had  ben  encouraged  to  participate. 

Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  during  the  Senate  debate  of  the  1965  Amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  there  was  some  criticism  of  OEO  for  paying 
amounts  up  to  $80  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  private 
organizations  for  recruiting  Job  Corps  prospects.  The  1965  Amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Section  103(e)  provided  “that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organization  solely  as  compensation  for 
the  service  of  referrmg  the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  corps.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  plan  to  reimburse  another  anti-poverty  agency  for  recruit¬ 
ing  or  referring  Jobs  Corps  prospects  is  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  amended.  Further,  I  would  expect  that  the 
recruitment  and  counseling  of  prospects  for  Job  Corps  would  receive  high 
priority  in  community  action  programs  and  that  these  activities  are  provided 
for  in  funds  granted  community  action  agencies  for  conduct  and  administration. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  regarding  the  above  matter. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Alrert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 


March  2, 1967. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  The  Sunday,  December  11,  1966,  issue  of  the  San  Francisco 
(California)  Examiner  carried  a  front-page  story  exposing  fiscal  irregularities  in 
the  operation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  (EOC),  San  Francisco’s 
Community  Action  Agency.  The  Examiner’s  story  was  based  on  an  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  audit  report  released  by  the  Western  Regional  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Concerning  the  release  of  the  OEO  audit 
report,  the  Regional  OEO  Director  said  it  was  a  public  document  open  to 
inspection  by  anyone. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  OEO  considers  audit  reports  public 
documents.  During  the  past  eighteen  months,  there  has  been  considerable  publicity 
resulting  from  alleged  improper  expenditures  of  War  on  Poverty  funds.  To  my 
knowledge,  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  have  been  given  the  results  of 
audits  of  programs  where  scandals  have  occurred  and  in  most  instances  have 
not  learned  of  the  ultimate  disposition  of  these  matters. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  my  deep  interest  in  anti-poverty  legislation  and  the 
development  of  anti-poverty  programs  across  the  country.  In  order  that  the 
Congress  can  be  apprised  of  the  results  of  official  OEO  audits  of  programs  having 
alleged  fiscal  difficulties,  please  forward  to  me  OEO  audit  reports  regarding  the 
foiling  matters : 
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1)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  concerning  Haryou-Act  during  the  1965- 
1966  period ; 

2)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  concerning  EYOA,  the  Lost  Angeles  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agency,  audited  early  in  1966.  (You  will  recall  that  during  the 
1966  War  on  Poverty  hearings,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  ordered  that  these  reports  be  submitted  for  the  record.  The  record 
does  not  include  the  Los  Angeles  audit  reports.) 

3)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  concerning  the  ABCD,  Boston’s  Community 
Action  Agency,  which  was  involved  in  difficulties  late  in  1965  and  early  1966; 

4)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  regarding  CDGM,  Mississippi’s  Head  Start 
sponsor  much  of  which  has  been  publicized  ; 

5)  Audit  reports  concerning  EOC,  San  Francisco’s  Community  Action  Agency, 
which  were  released  to  the  press  in  December,  1966 ; 

6)  Audit  reports  reflecting  the  results  of  an  investigation  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  which  culminated  in  the  conviction  of  Phillip  Thigpen,  an  NYC  admini¬ 
strator,  and  his  assistant ; 

7)  Inspection  reports  regarding  the  Rhode  Island  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  which  received  widespread  publicity  late  in  1965  ; 

8)  Audit  and  inspection  reports  of  the  Camp  Atterbury,  Indiana,  Job  Corps 
Center  prior  to  change  of  sponsor  in  1966 : 

9)  Audit  and  inspection  reports  of  the  Camp  Brec-kenridge,  Ky.,  Job  Corps 
Center  prior  to  the  change  of  sponsor  in  1966 ; 

10)  Audit  reports  concerning  the  Cleveland  Action  for  Youth  program  where, 
prior  to  September,  1966,  $1,632  admittedly  was  paid  to  a  fictitious  employee; 

11)  Audit  reports  regarding  Cleveland’s  (Ohio)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
where  in  September,  1966,  alleged  payroll  padding  scandals  were  exposed ; 

12)  Audit  reports  of  the  Suneoast  Progress  (Florida)  antipoverty  programs. 
It  was  reported  in  July,  1966,  that  U.S.  Representative  Sam  Gibbons  had  re¬ 
quested  OEO  to  make  a  “top-to-bottom”  re-examination  of  the  Suneoast  poverty 
war ;  and 

13)  Any  audit  or  inspection  reports  of  the  Mingo,  West  Virginia,  County  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agency. 

An  early  reply  to  the  above  request  "will  be  appreciated  very  much. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 


April  6, 1967. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  am  told  that  on  the  Easter  Sunday  “Meet  the  Press” 
program  you  stated  you  would  welcome  a  long,  hard  look,  at  the  antipoverty 
program  by  the  Congress.  I  find  this  invitation  most  interesting  and  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  will  be  considering  anti-poverty  legislation.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  the  Committee  would  find  most  useful  data  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  been  gathering  for  the  past  year.  I  have  noted  that  several  million 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  OEO  to  study  and  evaluate  a  variety  of  its  pro¬ 
grams. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  will  agree  to  make  OEO  records  available  to 
staff  investigators  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  at  the  OEO 
Headquarters  during  the  period  April  17 — May  12,  1967.  I  would  like  your  as¬ 
surance  that  investigators  will  be  permitted  access  to  personnel  and  administra¬ 
tive  records,  Inspector  General’s  reports  of  OEO  investigations,  all  fiscal  records 
including  OEO  audit  reports,  all  OEO  contracts  and  memoranda  and  reports 
concerning  studies  and  evaluations  of  War  on  Poverty  programs.  It  is  likely 
that  copies  of  selected  data  will  be  requested  for  review  by  the  Committee. 
Further,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  would  make  members  of  your  staff 
available,  their  schedules  permitting,  for  interviews. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  made. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Albert  H.  Quie. 
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R.  Sabgent  Shriver, 

Director,  OEO, 

Washington,  D.G.: 

Reference  my  letter  April  6,  1967.  Unless  you  advise  me  to  the  contrary,  staff 
investigators.  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  will  be  at  your  office,  9  a.m., 
Monday,  April  17,  1967,  to  commence  4-week  investigation  at  OEO  headquarters. 
Regards, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Quie  :  Your  telegram  of  April  13  and  your  letter  of  April 
6  have  been  the  subject  of  a  discussion  between  myself  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Chairman  Perkins  indicated  that 
he  would  shortly  inform  me  of  his  Committee’s  desires  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  this  year’s  poverty  bill. 

I  assured  the  Chairman  that  I  would  welcome  a  long  hard  look  at  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  by  his  Committee,  that  this  agency  was  fully  prepared  to  comply 
with  any  appropriate  requests  for  information  from  his  Committee,  and  that  we 
were  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  to  facilitate  the  deliberations  of 
his  Committee. 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  any  other  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  may  have  with  respect  to  this  agency’s  operations.  Members  of  my  staff  are 
prepared  at  any  time,  their  schedules  permitting,  to  answer  any  questions  you 
or  any  other  Member  of  Congress  may  wish  to  present  to  them. 

I  don’t  think  that  my  attitude  with  respect  to  Congressional  examination  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs  differs  significantly  from  those  of  the  heads 
of  other  agencies  in  connection  with  their  requests  for  funds  and  legislation. 
I  am,  therefore,  somewhat  surprised  that  what  I  have  said  on  this  point  should 
give  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  your  staff  should  be  permitted  to  range  at  will 
through  the  files  and  records  of  this  agency — a  request  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
completely  unprecedented. 

The  files  of  this  agency,  like  those  of  others,  contain  a  variety  of  material 
that  bears  on  internal  decision-making  processes,  upon  the  private  affairs  of 
many  thousands  of  individuals,  and  upon  possible  or  alleged  but  as  yet  undeter¬ 
mined  violations  of  law  or  regulations  on  the  part  of  specific  individuals  and 
organizations.  I  am  certain  you  will  recognize  that  much  of  this  material  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  protected  and  not  of  the  nature  that  any  agency  head  could  be  expected 
to  make  available  on  the  terms  you  suggest. 

Apart  from  questions  of  law  or  basic  propriety,  I  would  also  point  out  that 
what  you  suggest  would  most  certainly  interfere  with  operations  of  this  agency 
at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  It  would  also  most  certainly  interfere  with  the 
grant  process  and  inhibit  our  own  efforts  to  prepare  and  assemble  our  justifica¬ 
tion  materials  for  the  Congress  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner. 

The  evaluation  reports  of  OEO  programs,  as  we  have  previously  indicated,  are 
available  at  any  time.  They  are  voluminous  and  we  have  them  in  a  special  library 
that  is  open  to  the  public  and  certainly  would  be  available  to  any  of  your  staff 
who  would  like  to  review  them.  They  may  contact  Dr.  Levine  (Government  Code 
128-6021)  and  they  will  be  permitted  access  to  the  reports. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  2  with  respect  to  certain  audit  reports, 
neither  this  agency  nor  any  other  in  the  Federal  Government  considers  such 
reports  automatically  public  documents.  The  fact  that  one  report  was  issued 
prematurely  is  not  a  justification  for  considering  all  such  reports  public  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  report  of  the  auditors  is  but  one  step  in  an  over-all  auditing  process  that 
may  involve  a  good  many  internal  staff  communications  of  the  kind  that  are  not 
normally  available  even  in  litigation  with  an  agency.  An  audit  report,  moreover, 
may  well  lead  to  or  become  a  part  of  an  administrative  or  court  proceeding.  It 
is  clear  that  premature  release  of  this  kind  of  document  can  be  wholly  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  purpose  for  which  those  documents  are  prepared.  Obviously  the  Fed- 
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eral  interest  could  not  be  protected  by  the  disclosure  of  every  potential  claim, 
charge,  or  action  while  it  is  under  discussion.  Public  disclosure  would,  in  fact, 
jeopardize  in  many  instances  the  Federal  case  if  the  matter  eventually  results 
in  a  formal  proceeding  or  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Most  of  the  audits  on  which  you  requested  reports  have  not  as  yet  been  brought 
to  final  resolution.  The  audit  report  of  the  1965  summer  program  of  Haryou,  for 
instance,  was  completed  early  this  year.  It  was  followed  by  a  response  on  the 
part  of  the  grantee  which  resolved  some  of  the  problems.  That  response  has  been 
reviewed  by  lawyers,  accountants,  and  program  people  who  have  made  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  regional  director.  He  is  now  consulting  further  with  Haryou 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  reviewing  staff.  Should  his 
determinations  be  accepted  by  ‘Haryou,  a  final  order  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
conclusion  will  be  prepared.  If  not,  Haryou  will  be  entitled  to  an  administrative 
or  judicial  hearing. 

There  follows  a  status  report  on  the  other  matters  on  which  you  requested 
information. 

1.  EYOA  (The  Los  Angeles  Community  Action  Agency) — The  audit  report  has 
been  completed  and  a  response  has  been  made  by  the  grantee.  This  response  is 
being  evaluated  and  no  final  determinations  have  been  made. 

2.  ABCD  (Boston’s  Community  Action  Agency) — A  series  of  audits  have  been 
completed.  The  grantee  has  responded  and  the  process  is  moving  forward.  One 
or  two  elements  are  being  evaluated  by  the  Justice  Department. 

3.  CDGM — 1965  Summer  Head  Start  Program — Audit  process  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  A  substantial  amount  of  money  was  recovered.  A  report  on  this  matter 
will  be  provided  to  you  shortly.  An  interim  audit  by  Ernst  and  Ernst  of  the  1966 
CDGM  Head  Start  Program  is  being  evaluated  as  a  basis  for  final  audit  by 
OEO  staff. 

4.  EOC  (San  Francisco’s  Community  Action  Agency) — The  report  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  response  of  the  grantee  is  now  being  evaluated. 

5.  Your  requests  relating  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  of  ABCD 
in  Boston,  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Rhode  Island  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Cleveland  Action  for  Youth,  and  the  Cleveland  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  I  have  referred  to  Jack  Howard  who  will  respond  to  your  inquiry. 

6.  The  audits  of  Camp  Atterbury  and  Camp  Breckenridge  Job  Corps  Centers 
are  now  in  process.  When  they  are  completed,  the  Contracting  Officer  will  make 
his  decisions  and  a  close-out  voucher  will  be  submitted. 

7.  The  audits  of  the  Suncoast  Progress  (Florida)  are  being  wound  up.  In¬ 
formation  disclosed  by  the  auditors  has  already  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  one 
individual  for  the  misappropriation  of  funds. 

8.  Mingo  County  (West  Virginia) — An  audit  is  underway. 

I  stand  ready,  of  course,  to  answer  any  specific  question  you  may  have  with 
respect  to  any  grant  or  contract  made  by  this  agency.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
provide  you  with  the  final  determination  of  the  audit  process  as  each  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  has  automatic  access 
to  the  reports  of  our  audits  and  continuously  scrutinizes  our  auditing  process. 
If  you  have  genuine  doubts  as  to  how  this  agency  is  handling  the  audits  of  its 
programs,  you  might  want  to  request  GAO  for  an  evaluation  of  our  efforts 
either  generally  or  with  respect  to  particular  matters.  People  at  the  GAO  are 
experienced  and  competent  to  carry  out  such  work.  Their  experience  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  would  preclude  the  misinterpretation  and  confusion  that  might  result 
from  superficial  scrutiny  by  inexperienced  personnel  of  material  in  audit  reports 
generally.  As  for  the  reports  of  our  Office  of  Inspection,  they  are  not  and  never 
have  been  public  information.  These  reports  are  prepared  for  investigatory 
purposes  and  for  law  enforcement.  They  are  internal  communications  directed 
to  me  as  Director  of  this  agency,  most  frequently  at  my  specific  request,  giving 
advisory  interpretations  of  specific  fact  situations.  They  almost  invariably  con¬ 
tain  information  given  in  confidence  and  material  which  if  publicly  disclosed 
would  constitute  an  invasion  of  personal  privacy.  By  their  very  nature,  they 
must  be  protected  for  public  disclosure  if  they  are  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

Your  vigilant  concern  for  the  problems  local  anti-poverty  programs  have  met 
in  the  past  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  believe  that  most  of  these  problems,  now 
more  than  a  year  behind  us,  have  been  resolved.  I  sincerely  trust  that  as  our  new 
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legislation  goes  forward,  you  will  be  as  vigilant  in  maintaining  the  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  proven  so  vital  to  the  continued  progress  of  America’s  poor. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 


April  17,  1967. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  14, 1967. 1  was  pleased  to 
note  the  communication  did  not  reflect  the  hostility  which  was  conveyed  by 
Saturday  morning’s  Washington  Post's  account  of  it.  I  read  the  Post's  article 
first. 

As  the  time  for  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee’s  hearings  on 
the  anti-poverty  program  rapidly  approaches,  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  that 
valid,  objective  data  bearing  upon  the  progress,  or  lack  of  it,  of  War  on  Poverty 
programs  is  presented  properly  to  the  Committee.  Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  testimony  at  last  year’s  hearings  on  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  was  provided  by  representatives  of  Federal  agencies.  My  efforts  to  have 
sixty-seven  witnesses  called  were  ignored.  It  was  my  feeling  that  these  indi¬ 
viduals,  a  cross  section  of  proponents  and  dissidents  and  all  knowledgeable 
regarding  specific  aspects  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  could  have  furnished  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  for  the  legislative  deliberations  of  the  Committee. 

Misappropriation  and  diversion  of  anti-poverty  funds  are  of  vital  concern  to 
the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers.  We  in  the  Congress  have  been  rather  patient, 
I  think,  waiting  for  reliable  reports  of  fiscal  scandals  that  broke  in  the  news 
media  eighteen  months  ago.  If  disposition  of  the  audits  I  requested  on  March 
2nd  isn’t  available  for  this  year’s  hearings,  when  will  it  be?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  can  release  his  report  on  the  Haryou  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  Congress  must  remain  in  the  dark  concerning  OEO’s  findings  in 
this  matter? 

At  last  year’s  hearings  you  will  recall  a  discussion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agency’s  audit  by  the  OEO.  At  that  time  the  Chairman  ordered 
this  report  be  placed  in  the  record  and  it  was  not  done.  Now,  one  year  later,  you 
tell  me  no  final  determinations  have  been  made.  Are  there  no  administrative 
devices  to  expedite  these  important  matters? 

Your  reasons  for  denying  Congressional  examinations  of  OEO  audit  reports 
and  reports  of  your  Office  of  Inspection  appear  to  be  substantial;  however,  I’m 
not  convinced  the  reasons  take  precedence  over  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
know  their  contents. 

Why  was  OEO’s  audit  report  of  San  Francisco’s  Community  Action  Agency 
released  to  the  press  in  December,  1966,  and  what  basis  did  your  Regional 
Director  have  for  stating  the  audit  report  was  a  public  document  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion  by  anyone?  It  seems  to  me  there  may  have  been  a  compelling  reason  to 
release  the  San  Francisco  report,  if  your  attitude  regarding  audit  reports  was 
the  same  then  as  it  is  now. 

You  suggest  I  might  want  to  request  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  evaluate 
the  handling  of  OEO  audits.  I  reject  this  suggestion  since  it  would  constitute 
duplication  of  the  process  that  your  auditors  have  performed.  At  this  point  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  your  auditing  procedures.  It  is  the  findings  of  the  audits  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress,  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  the  general  public. 

I  would  take  exception  to  your  feeling  that  “misinterpretation  and  confusion 
might  result  from  superficial  scrutiny  by  inexperienced  personnel  of  material  in 
audit  reports  generally”  by  Congressional  staff  investigators.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  minority  investigators  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  are 
experienced,  competent  and  thorough  and  would  be  capable  of  a  completely  ob¬ 
jective  review  of  your  agency’s  records. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  on  the  March  26th,  nationally  televised, 
"Meet  the  Press”  program  when  you  stated,  “We  would  welcome,  as  I’ve  said 
many  times,  a  close  scrutiny  of  all  parts  of  the  War  against  Poverty?”  It  is 
my  view  that  any  close  scrutiny  of  the  War  on  Poverty  must  include  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  OEO  Headquarters’  operations,  the  very  heart  of  the  problems 
that  plague  anti-poverty  efforts. 
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Naturally,  I  would  prefer  that  any  investigation  of  OEO  Headquarters  or  ex¬ 
amination  of  OEO  records  be  scheduled  with  your  approval  and  cooperation.  If 
at  some  future  date  I  still  feel  the  need  of  Congress  to  be  apprised  of  the  results 
of  OEO  audits  and  inspection  reports.  I  intend  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
amining  OEO  records  under  the  provisions  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  (Public  Law  89-487,  Public  Information,  Availability) . 

A  review  of  our  correspondence  reflects  that  it  takes  an  average  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I 
am  still  waiting  for  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  January  12,  concerning  bonus 
payments  for  recruitment  of  Job  Corps  enrollees.  1  And  replies  to  responsible  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  delayed  for  a  longer  period 
than  in  any  other  government  agency.  When  irate  taxpayers  and  responsible 
representatives  of  the  news  media  request  information  from  me  concerning  anti¬ 
poverty  programs,  I  do  not  expect  they  should  be  kept  waiting  for  periods  of 
months  for  answers  to  their  inquires.  Any  steps  you  can  take  to  expedite  re¬ 
sponses  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  might  add  this  view  is  shared  by  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues. 

Your  invitation  to  my  staff  to  review  evaluation  reports  of  OEO  programs  at 
your  library  is  appreciated.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  forward  the  follow¬ 
ing  reports  to  me  so  that  I  might  look  them  over  in  my  office  prior  to  this  year’s 
anti-poverty  hearings : 

Two  reports  prepared  by  the  Louis  Harris  Associates  concerning  surveys  of 
Job  Corps  graduates  and  dropouts. 

The  evaluation  report  of  neighborhood  centers  prepared  by  Kirschuer  Associ¬ 
ates  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Report  of  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Max  Wolff,  Senior  Research  Sociologist  for 
the  Center  of  Urban  Education  at  the  University  of  New  York  City,  on  the  Head 
Start  program. 

410-page  report  prepared  by  the  Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  McLean, 
Virginia,  resulting  from  a  study  of  six  Indian  reservations. 

310-page  report  on  the  jobs  for  the  poor  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Rochester,  prepared  by  the  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 
under  contract  to  OEO. 

Report  on  Camp  Atterbury  prepared  by  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.,  in 
late  1965. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albebt  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Many  proponents  of  the  OEO  and  its  programs  feel  about  the  pro¬ 
grams  as  Representative  Phil  M.  Landrum,  one  responsible  for  the 
initial  legislation,  when  he  said : 

I  still  feel  strongly  that  the  so-called  povery  program  is 
sound  in  concept  and  designed  to  go  after  these  problems  on  a 
long-range  basis  of  education  and  training.  But  I  am  sad¬ 
dened  that  the  administration  of  the  program  has  been  so 
poorly  carried  out  and  that  so  many  bad  judgments  have  been 
made. 

Regional  Offices 

Since  the  decentralization  of  OEO  most  of  the  decisions  and  policies 
affecting  individual  programs  are  established  within  the  six  regional 
offices.  A  study  by  McKinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  April  1967  entitled 
“Strengthening  the  Organization  and  Process  of  the  CAP  Regional 
Offices,"  thoroughly  reviewed  the  operation  of  the  regional  offices  and 
contained  the  following  major  conclusions : 

Headquarters  imposes  an  excessive  number  of  information 
demands  on  the  regional  offices  *  *  *.  We  identified  several 
examples  of  inquiries  from  two  or  more  headquarters  offices 
about  the  same  problem  on  the  same  day.  While  we  have  not 
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conducted  a  detailed  *  *  *  (one)  underlying  cause:  A  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  headquarters  personnel  of 
the  role  headquarters  is  to  play  in  the  management  process, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  function  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  role. 

The  regional  offices  frequently  receive  detailed  direction 
from  a  multitude  of  headquarters  personnel.  *  *  *  This 
problem  grows  out  of  a  lack  of  understanding  at  headquarters 
of  line  authority  and  of  the  functional  and  advisory  author¬ 
ities  of  the  various  staff  units. 

*  *  *  personnel  at  each  level  must  develop  and  instill  in 
subordinates  a  greater  degree  of  discipline  than  has  hereto¬ 
fore  existed  in  CAP.  By  “organizational  discipline,”  we 
mean  the  frame  of  mind  with  which  individuals  carry  out 
their  assigned  responsibilities  without  dissipating  time  in 
nonessental  meetings  or  veering  off  into  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  outside  their  own. 

*  *  *  the  lack  of  adequate  headquarters  discipline  is  a 
problem  to  the  regional  offices  because  of  the  excessive  infor¬ 
mation  requests  that  have  been  imposed,  the  management  im¬ 
provement  projects  that  have  been  launched  but  have  not 
been  completed,  and  the  needed  actions  that  were  delayed 
when  decisions  were  not  properly  coordinated  or  when  un¬ 
authorized  persons  intervened. 

CAP  critically  needs  to  be  able  to  apportion  work  and 
assign  responsibilities  in  a  logical  manner  so  that  each  person 
fulfills  his  responsibilities  without  drifting  into  another’s 
area  of  responsibility. 

However,  CAP  has  been  hampered  by  an  excessively  high 
turnover  in  personnel  that  has  undermined  efforts  to  develop 
a  fully  experienced  and  effective  staff.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem  is  indicated  by  the  following  findings : 

a.  The  rate  of  turnover  among  regional  analysts  has 
been  52  percent  per  year.  The  average  length  of  service 
for  analysts  is  only  10.6  months. 

b.  Every  top-level  position  at  CAP  headquarters  and 
at  OEO,  with  the  exception  of  the  Director  of  OEO,  has 
had  at  least  two  occupants  during  the  past  2y2  years, 
some  positions  have  had  three  or  four  occupants. 

*  *  *  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  were 
identified  through  interviews  and  through  question¬ 
naires  completed  by  regional  analysts.  Low  morale  and 
general  dissatisfaction  were  mentioned  frequently  in  five 
of  the  seven  regional  offices. 

Regional  analysts  are  frustrated  by  the  confusion,  time 
demands,  and  lack  of  support  under  which  they  must  work. 

*  *  *  indicated  substantial  frustration  due  to  the  “confused 
paperwork  maze”  in  which  they  must  function.  *  *  *  The 
average  analyst  spends  only  2.2  days  per  month  in  the  field, 
and  some  have  never  visited  their  grantees. 

A  review  of  programs  in  the  Northeastern  and  Southeastern  regions 
conducted  for  the  Senate  Subcommitte  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
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and  Poverty  this  year  contained  several  criticisms  and  suggestions, 
some  of  which  were : 


Northeastern  Regional  Office 

Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  Federal  regional  role  needs 
adjustment.  OEO/New  York  needs  more  emissaries  in  the 
field  and  fewer  “desk  men”  in  the  regional  office.  More  per¬ 
sonal  and  continuous  contact  is  needed  between  the  communi¬ 
ties  and  OEO,  and  the  point  of  contact  should  be  the  field 
staff  of  the  OEO  regional  office.  Preferably,  the  New  Jersey, 
upstate  New  York,  and  New  England  field  teams  should  be 
physically  located  in  the  communities  they  serve.  And  should 
operate  as  articulate  spokesmen  of  the  Federal  stake  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Without  these  local  contacts,  there 
is  little  advantage  in  locating  a  regional  office  on  Madison 
Avenue  rather  than  in  Washington  where  the  field  services 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  remain. 

The  field  staff  and,  on  occasion,  the  regional  director  and 
his  deputies  could  help  communities  to  resolve  interagency  or 
interpersonal  squabbles.  Indeed,  they  have  played  this  role 
but  one  suspects  not  as  often  as  needed. 

Southeastern  Regional  Office 

The  Southeastern  regional  office  has  served  more  in  the 
role  of  control  and  review  than  in  leadership  in  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  evaluation.  Apparently  the  resources  of  the 
regional  office  have  been  limited  to  the  extent  that  its  efforts 
have  had  to  be  directed  more  toward  the  review  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  determination  of  compliance  than  to  helpful 
guidance  and  direction.  All  agencies  expressed  regret  that 
regional  representatives  could  not  spend  more  time  in  their 
communities  to  understand  their  programs  and  to  help  them 
in  program  evaluation. 

*  *  *  It  would  appear  that  stronger  coordination  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level  of  all  related  programs  is  manda¬ 
tory.  The  State  agency  should  be  given  more  clearly  defined 
responsibiliity  to  effect  such  coordination  at  the  local  level, 
particularly  where  State-controlled  programs  are  operating 
in  the  local  community. 

One  State  technical  assistant  director  has  commented  “probably 
the  most  important  difficulty  results  from  exasperating  and  seemingly 
arbitrary  actions  by  national  and  regional  OEO  in  the  realm  of  policies 
and  procedures”. 

Program  Evaluation 

Another  complaint  of  various  State  technical  assistant  directors 
is  that  OEO  policies  do  not  include  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  renewing 
funds  for  any  program  any  proof  of  effectiveness  through  the  form 
of  evaluation  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  or  its  causes.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
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ous  deficiency  and  can  result  in  millions  of  dollars  of  antipoverty 
funds  being  spent  on  ineffective  and  wasteful  programs. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Tannebaum,  director  of  the  Frederick  County,  Md., 
Community  Action  program,  testified  during  hearings  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  her  frustrating  experiences  with  regional  OEO : 

Upon  presenting  this  program  package  to  OEO,  we  began 
a  long  series  of  negotiations  which  if  it  were  not  so  serious 
could  be  called  a  comedy  of  errors.  The  day  after  presenting 
our  proposals  to  regional  office,  the  program  analyst  for  my 
county  resigned. 

Since  then  I  have  had  six  program  analysts.  Every  time  I 
have  had  to  go  through  these  programs  again,  explaining 
and  describing  once  again.  This  particular  process  went  on 
for  about  a  year. 

Never  was  I  told  that  the  program  was  bad.  The  proposals 
were  not  rejected.  They  simply  never  were  funded. 

Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words 

Probably  the  most  effective  and  efficient  administrative  effort  in  the 
entire  OEO  is  in  the  area  of  public  relations.  A  budget  of  $2.4  million 
is  utilized  in  a  furious  churning  out  of  beautiful  brochures  and  tons  of 
press  releases  which  tell  what  a  grand  and  glorious  job  OEO  is  doing 
to  lift  the  poverty  stricken  up  by  the  boot  straps.  OEO  pays  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  press,  and  whenever  articles  are  written  which  are  favor¬ 
able  to  OEO  they  are  reproduced  and  sent  to  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  countless  others. 

Many  problems  facing  OEO  today  have  been  created  from  oversell¬ 
ing  a  program  which  has  in  no  way  been  able  to  fulfill  the  promises 
made. 

OEO  public  relations  efforts  include  the  technique  of  swiftly  issuing 
press  releases  rebutting  any  and  all  criticisms  of  the  program,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  facts.  Such  “rebuttals”  in  the  past  have  ranged  from  casting 
aspersions  on  a  congressional  report  (as  in  the  press  release  criticizing 
the  minority  views  of  this  committee  on  the  1966  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act)  to  a.  complete  denial  of  facts  previously 
established.  Consider  the  case  of  the  Liberation  Hate  School  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  brought  to  light  in  the  testimony  of  Capt.  John  A.  Sorace 
of  the  Nashyille  Police  Department  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  in  early  August  of  this  year.  Captain  Sorace  testified  that  OEO 
funds  had  been  issued  to  support  a  liberation  school  connected  with  the 
North  Nashville  summer  project  at  St.  Anselm’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Nashville  at  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  affiliated  employments,  children  were  being 
taught  to  “hate  whitey.”  After  a  denial  of  such  support  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Paschell  Davis  the  following  day  before,  the  committee,  Dr.  Davis  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  committee  in  which  he  restated  the  case  and  admitted 
that  some  expenses  of  the  school  had  been  or  would  be  borne  by  the 
metropolitan  action  commission,  the  antipoverty  agency  funded  under 
the  OEO  appropriation. 

The  following  letter  published  in  several  southeastern  newspapers 
on  and  around  August  25,  3  weeks  after  use  of  OEO  funds  for  the 
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liberation  hate  school  was  firmly  established,  contains  a  denial  in  one 
form  or  another  in  every  paragraph,  and  leaves  one  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  OEO  funds  were  not  in  anyway  involved.  Although  the  re¬ 
lease  is  carefully  worded  and  numerous  denials  as  stated  are  correct, 
the  general  denial  that  “not  one  dime  of  Federal  funds  has  been  used 
in  the  controversial  liberation  school”  is  contrary  to  the  established 
and  true  facts : 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution,  Aug.  25,  1967.] 

Pulse  of  the  Public — Freedom  School  Not  OEO’s 

Atlanta. — A  wire  service  story  out  of  Nashville  August  17  reported  on  some 
controversial  classes  at  the  liberation  school,  connected  with  the  North  Nash¬ 
ville  summer  project  of  St.  Anselm’s  Episcopal  Church.  Unfortunately,  the  news 
report  identified  these  activities,  skits  acting  out  the  slaughter  of  white  planta¬ 
tion  owners  in  the  Nat  Turner  slave  rebellion  of  over  a  century  ago,  as  being  paid 
from  Federal  funds  provided  by  OEO.  This  is  definitely  not  the  case,  and  we 
regret  that  some  newsmen  have  failed  to  note  the  repeated  and  emphatic  denials 
of  any  participation  by  our  agency  in  that  project. 

Not  one  dime  of  Federal  funds  has  been  used  in  the  controversial  liberation 
school,  and  that  fact  has  been  thoroughly  documented  and  publicly  presented  on 
several  conspicuous  occasions  during  the  past  2  weeks.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  stated  flatly  that  none  of  our  funds  have 
ever  been  used  in  that  project. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Paschall  Davis,  chairman  of  the  metropolitan  action  com- 
mission,  our  community-action  agency  in  Nashville,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  no  Federal  expenditures  have  ever  been  made  in  that 
project. 

Several  others  connected  with  our  agency,  and  with  the  various  relationships 
it  has  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  all  stated  publicly  that  absolutely  no  OEO  funds 
have  ever  been  used  by  the  liberation  school. 

In  spite  of  the  latest  erroneous  reports,  sensationalizing  the  unfortunate  events 
in  Nashville,  we  trust  that  your  readers  understand  that  the  school  in  question 
is  definitely  not  supported  by  the  funds  from  OEO. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  making  this  clarification  for  us. 

DuPree  Jordan, 

Director  of  Public  Affairs ,  Southeast  Regional  Office,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

We  would  suggest  to  OEO  that  if  its  high-powered  public  relations 
staff  were  put  to  work  straightening  out  the  administrative  confusions 
in  the  poverty  programs,  the  time,  money,  and  energy  would  be  better 
spent. 

Lobbying 

A  serious  matter  of  congressional  lobbying  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  by  Mayor  Wallace  Johnson 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  later  substantiated  by  other  mayors.  Following 
is  Mayor  Johnson’s  letter : 

City  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 

October  3,  196 7. 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Ford  :  Today,  long  distance  collect  from  Washington,  an 
assistant  of  Sargent  Shriver,  Lewis  Ritter,  telephoned  me  to  secure  my  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  OEO  program.  He  went  on  to  explain  that,  with  the  approval  of 
Mayor  Neal  S.  Blaisdell,  of  Honolulu,  he  was  calling  the  Republican  mayors  of 
this  country  to  solicit  their  support  of  OEO.  If  I  were  favorably  disposed  to 
append  my  name  to  a  petition  or  statement  in  support  of  OEO,  Mr.  Ritter  ex¬ 
plained,  he  would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  text  of  such  a  statement. 
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I  asked  him  what  was  the  general  content  of  the  statement.  He  responded  that 
it  included  the  thought  that  the  OEO  program  in  the  local  communities  was  work¬ 
ing  well  and  effectively,  and  that  furthermore  I,  as  a  Republican  mayor,  endorsed 
it.  I  promptly  advised  this  man  that  I  was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  OEO  pro¬ 
gram,  and  could  see  no  evidence  that  it  was  attaining  its  objectives. 

My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to  tell  you  that  as  a  citizen,  a  public  servant, 
and  a  fellow  Republican,  I  resent  Sargent  Sliriver  and  his  aides  using  public 
funds  and  facilities  to,  in  effect,  lobby  among  local  Republican  officials  in  an 
effort  to  put  pressure  on  Gerald  Ford  and  Everett  Dirksen.  Mr.  Ritter  quite  can¬ 
didly  stated  that  the  purpose  of  his  endeavor  was  to  prepare  a  message  endorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  Republican  mayors,  and  then  to  confront  you  with  it. 

I  have  written  a  book  on  politics,  “Responsible  Individualism,”  which  will  be 
published  later  this  month  by  Devin-Adair.  A  chapter  of  this  book,  “Bureau¬ 
cracy — the  4th  Arm  of  Government,”  describes  the  growing  power  of  nonelected 
officials  and  the  importance  of  keeping  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  administra¬ 
tive  staff  in  their  proper  subordinate  role.  Here  is  a  flagrant  example  of  staff 
lobbying  against  legislators.  You  can  count  on  my  full  cooperation  to  help  correct 
this  abuse. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Wallace  Johnson,  Mayor. 


The  efforts  of  Mr.  Ritter  dicl  result  in  a  telegram  signed  by  22  Repub¬ 
lican  mayors  being  sent  to  Minority  Leaders  Everett  Dirksen  and 
Gerald  Ford  urging  the  minority  leaders  “to  encourage  Members  of 
Congress  to  support,  the  OEO  budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and  imagi¬ 
native  programs  may  be  carried  on  in  a  successful  maimer.” 

Congressman  Goodell  responded  with  the  following  release  remind¬ 
ing  OEO  of  the  criminal  lobbying  law : 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell,  a  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  writing  poverty  legislation  and  a  member  of  the  House  Republican  leader¬ 
ship,  today  charged  OEO  with  violation  of  Federal  criminal  law  prohibiting 
Government  employees  from  lobbying  Congress  at  the  taxpayers’  expense.  The 
charge  leveled  by  Congressman  Goodell  involved  solicitation  by  OEO  employees 
of  favorable  comments  from  Republican  mayors  with  reference  to  the  war  on 
poverty. 

“Information  has  come  to  me  from  several  Republican  mayors  that  they  re¬ 
sented  pressure  from  OEO  officials  to  whom  they  must  apply  for  funds,”  Con¬ 
gressman  Goodell  asserted  “All  mayors  of  major  cities  in  this  country  face  fiscal 
problems  and  they  want  as  much  Federal  money  to  come  to  their  cities  as  is  pos¬ 
sible,  however  poorly  written  and  poorly  administered  the  Federal  laws  may  be. 
They  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  have  information  about  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  or  redirection  of  the  war  on  poverty.  When  they  are  called  or  contacted  by 
mail,  the  context  inevitably  is :  ‘You  want  us  to  make  money  available  to  your 
community,  now  you  do  something  for  us.  Urge  congressional  leadership  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  war  on  poverty  and  to  carry  it  on  in  its  present  form.’ 

“This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Letters  are  going  out  from  OEO  every  day  and 
wires  are  burning  with  OEO  employees  urging  public  officials,  labor  unions,  busi¬ 
ness  groups,  and  other  organizations  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Members  of 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  these  people  being  solicited  are  getting  only  one  side 
of  the  story.  They  are  told :  ‘Members  of  Congress  are  trying  to  kill  the  poverty 
war.  If  you  want  to  save  it  and  keep  getting  some  money  in  your  community,  go 
to  work  on  your  Congressman.’  They  are  not  told  about  the  Opportunity  Crusade 
or  other  proposals  to  improve  and  redirect  the  program.” 

Congressman  Goodell  cited  title  18  of  the  U.S.  Code,  Section  913, 
which  provides  as  follows : 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any  enactment  of 
Congress  shall,  in  the  absence  of  express  authorization  by 
Congress,  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  per¬ 
sonal  service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone,  letter, 
printed  or  written  matter,  or  other  device  intended  or  designed 
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to  influence  in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation  or  appropria¬ 
tion  by  Congress. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

“Exceptions  are  provided  in  the  law  for  direct  communications  between  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  Members  of  Congress.  Those  exceptions  are  not  involved  in 
the  cases  in  question,”  Congressman  Goodell  stated. 

“Congress  provided  this  safeguard  to  protect  the  people  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  from  the  overwhelming  lobbying  power  of  Federal  employees 
using  the  taxpayers’  money  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the  programs  understand¬ 
ably  supported  by  the  people  who  administer  those  programs.  This  is  a  partic¬ 
ularly  dangerous  practice  when  organizations  or  public  officials  solicited  receive 
large  amounts  of  Federal  money  from  the  very  administrators  who  are  soliciting 
them.  OEO  employees  have  been  flagrant  in  their  abuse  of  the  intent  of  these 
criminal  provisions.  These  abuses  must  cease  immediately. 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  some  officials  favor  continuation  of  the  present  war 
on  poverty  without  change.  If  so,  they  don’t  need  to  be  influenced  or  pressured  by 
OEO  to  make  their  opinions  felt  in  Congress.  Congressmen  welcome  unpressured 
opinions  from  all  citizens  with  reference  to  the  legislative  problems  we  face. 

“I  am  referring  the  clear  violations  that  have  come  to  my  attention  in  this 
instance  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
investigation  and  appropriate  prosecution.” 


OEO  in  conjunction  with  other  departments  initiated  a  concentrated 
employment  program  in  19  of  the  larger  cities  and  two  rural  areas 
throughout  the  country  early  in  June,  but  in  their  usual  fashion — 
with  all  the  administrative  bungling,  fast  approval  of  programs  with¬ 
out  thought,  without  planning  or  the  waste  involved.  This  crash 
effort  was  considered  by  many  merely  as  an  attempt  to  keep  the  cities 
“cool”  this  summer  and  was  criticized  widely : 

James  Banks,  former  UPO  director  here  in  Washington  said : 

The  Government’s  whole  method  of  approaching  summer 
is  a  crazy,  illogical,  emotional  response  to  a  problem  which 
deserves  more  serious  consideration.  There  is  something 
rather  immoral  about  it.  The  Government’s  response  is  “Let 
us  keep  down  riots  and  violence”  rather  than  let  us  eliminate 
the  causes  of  riots  and  violence. 

Mitchell  Sviridoff,  former  director  of  the  New  York  City  Human 
Resources  Administration  likewise  commented : 

In  my  opinion,  the  concentrated  employment  program  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  manpower  efforts  ever  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  enthusiastically  support  it.  I 
also  support  summer  programs.  It’s  just  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  themselves,  summer  programs  are  enough. 

After  the  mad  rush  in  May  and  June  to  get  the  program  underway, 
the  EYOA  in  Los  Angeles  received  a  1-year  allocation  to  fund  a  con¬ 
centrated  employment  program,  effective  July  1.  It  is  unbelievable 
that  as  of  September  14  not  one  person  had  been  employed.  As  noted 
in  a  letter  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  sent  to  Mr.  Shriver  criticizing 
the  concentrated  employment  program  and  the  antipoverty  admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington : 
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*  *  *  although  the  effective  date  of  this  program  was  July 
1,  1967,  when  2,100  persons  were  to  go  on  the  payroll,  as  of 
this  date  not  one  person  has  been  actually  employed. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  further  commented  the  concentrated  employment 
program  is  “so  snarled  in  redtape  that  it’s  hurting — not  helping — 
existing  work  and  training  programs  in  county  government.” 

Even  Zane  Meckler,  San  Francisco  Acting  Regional  Manager  of 
Community  Action  Programs,  indicated  his  disapproval  of  this  type 
of  administration  when  he  said : 

The  crash  program  approach  to  several  recent  Federal 
projects  has  caught  my  office  on  the  wrong  foot,  too.  We  are 
exceedingly  embarrassed  by  last-minute  release  of  funds, 
which  we  know  will  cause  nothing  but  havoc.  Programs  which 
allow  local  agencies  only  a  few  weeks  or  days  to  organize 
local  projects  and  apply  for  funds  have  obvious  drawbacks. 

Urban  Bias 

Studies  and  hearings  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  into 
the  problem  of  poverty  in  rural  America,  regarding  what  is  being 
done  to  check  it  and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Two  facts  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  are  of  concern  to  us:  One-half  of  the  Nation’s  poor  live  in 
rural  America,  but  only  31  percent  of  antipoverty  Community  Action 
funds  are  going  to  agencies  serving  the  rural  poor. 

Because  the  cities  were  able  to  organize,  apply,  get  funded  and  move 
quickly,  it’s  understandable  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  funds  went 
to  urban  programs  in  the  beginning.  Such  is  not  the  situation  now  as 
there  are  more  than  1050  Community  Action  programs  in  operation 
and,  according  to  OEO  officials,  with  the  planned  creation  of  40  new 
agencies,  all  rural  counties  which  fall  into  the  “concentrated  poverty” 
bracket  will  be  covered  by  a  Community  Action  agency.  These  agencies 
are  ready,  willing  and  asking  for  funds  needed  to  assist  the  rural  poor, 
but  OEO  plans  for  fiscal  1968  will  continue  to  give  a  disproportion¬ 
ately  large  share  of  funds  to  urban  communities. 

Dr.  James  Bonnen,  an  economist  at  Michigan  State  University,  who 
recently  spent  2  years  on  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers,  bluntly  explains  the  oversight : 

An  administrator  of  national  programs  is  under  the  gun  to 
get  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck.  So  he  doesn’t  operate  in 
areas  where  he  encounters  the  highest  cost  per  unit  of  pro¬ 
gram  output.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  concentration  of  poor 
in  the  cities  while  the  rural  poor  are  dotted  here  and  there  over 
thousands  of  square  miles.  It  takes  more  money  and  effort  to 
even  reach  them,  much  less  help  them. 

State  OEO  directors,  Community  Action  agency  directors,  and 
many  groups  concerned  with  the  rural  poor  strongly  oppose  this 
inequity  in  funding  and  so  testified  before  our  committee  this  summer. 
Mrs.  Shirley  Tannenbaum,  director  of  the  Frederick,  Md.,  Community. 
Action  agency,  said  that  “in  the  mid- Atlantic  region  the  rural  areas 
with  smaller  and  less  skilled  staffs  must  compete  with  such  cities  as 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  not  much  left  to  be  distributed  to  rural  Community 
Action  programs.” 
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How  You  Going  To  Keep  Them  Down  on  the  Farm? 

Although  the  President  is  urging  an  increase  in  Federal  aid  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  help  the  poor  stay  in  rural  America,  top  thinkers 
at  OEO  disagree.  According  to  Nick  Kotz,  correspondent  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Robert  A.  Levine,  Assistant  Director  of  OEO, 
“has  actively  opposed  programs  to  establish  housing,  job  training  and 
economic  development  designed  to  help  the  hard-core  rural  poor  stay 
where  they  are.  He  believes  these  programs  are  doomed  to  failure 
and  that  migration  to  the  city  is  inevitable.”  Mr.  Kotz  claims  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  has  obtained  a  series  of  confidential  government 
memorandums  which  reveal  a  fundamental  disagreement  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  what  to  do  about  rural  poverty. 

Thomas  Karter,  who  resigned  as  Director  of  OEO’s  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  program,  has  protested : 

Rural  programs  are  not  being  properly  funded.  It’s  not 
fair  to  expect  people  to  stay  in  rural  areas  when  money  is 
not  forthcoming  to  help  them  toward  a  better  life  there. 

The  philosophy  Levine  is  expressing  represents  the  actual 
policy  and  programs  not  only  of  OEO  but  of  several  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Research 

Under  OEO’s  authority  to  conduct  or  contract  for  research  into 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  evaluation  of  its  programs,  a  total  of 
$70  million  has  been  spent.  Of  course,  research  into  all  aspects  of 
poverty  is  necessary,  but  so  is  proper  administration  of  research 
efforts,  including  coordination  with  other  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  local,  to  avoid  duplication,  and  to 
obtain  subsequent  full  utilization  of  the  findings  of  such  studies. 
Otherwise,  such  funds  spent  on  research  are  “poured  down  the  drain.” 

Unfortunately,  OEO  has  in  the  past  approached  research  into 
poverty  as  if  no  effort  had  ever  been  made  in  this  field.  We  are  told 
that  prior  to  1964,  when  OEO  was  legislated,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  contracted  for  or  conducted 
approximately  300  studies  into  the  problems  of  poverty.  In  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Programs  of  the  Government  Operations  Committee,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  study  on  “The  Use  of  Social  Research  in  Federal 
Domestic  Programs,”  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Kershaw,  former  Director  of 
OEO  Research,  commented  regarding  coordination : 

There  was  never  any  organized  system  for  doing  this  and 
perhaps  the  agencies  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  regularized 
exchange  developed  between  them. 

During  “markup”  of  the  poverty  bill  last  week,  Congressman  John 
Dent  made  reference  to  an  OEO  contract  with  Princeton  University  for 
an  evaluation  of  technical  and  training  schools  in  six  States.  He  also 
noted  that  he  had  been  advised  by  a  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Information  that  this  information  is  available 
and  “they  can  get  it  for  a  5  cent  stamp  if  they  wrote  for  it.” 

A  large  percentage  of  research  funds  are  spent  evaluating  the  anti- 
poverty  programs’  administration  by  OEO  or  other  agencies  under 
authority  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Since  OEO  is  able  to 
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provide  realistic  evaluation  of  its  own  programs,  such  contracting 
with  private  scholars  is  desirable ;  however,  those  knowledgeable  with 
the  administration  in  the  Research  Division  of  OEO  are  highly  critical 
of  the  effect  these  evaluations  and  other  research  studies  have  on  poli¬ 
cies  and  decisionmaking.  Dr.  Oscar  A.  Ornati  of  New  York  University 
contends : 

Too  few  of  the  senior  administrators  are  familiar  with 
them;  there  is  little  systematic  analysis  of  the  reports  and  no 
routinized  way  for  the  findings  to  be  distributed  either  to  the 
Community  Action  agencies  that  administer  the  programs  or 
to  the  regional  offices  of  OEO  that  increasingly  pass  on  fund 
applications. 

Secrecy  as  a  Policy 

Also  of  concern  to  us  is  the  policy  of  OEO  to  write  into  some  research 
contracts  language  which  forbids  the  contractor  to  “publish,  permit  to 
be  published,  or  distribute  for  public  consumption,  any  information 
*  *  *  concerning  the  objectives,  results,  or  conclusions  *  *  *  without 
the  prior  written  consent  of  the  contracting  officer.”  This  restriction 
has  applied  to  88  OEO  grants  totaling  over  $12  million  during  fiscal 
1965  and  1966. 

Dr.  Sar  A.  Levitan,  George  Washington  University,  also  concerned 
over  this  practice,  has  said : 

An  increasingly  dangerous  practice  is  Government  con¬ 
tracting  with  private  consulting  firms  and  academic  institu¬ 
tions  for  survey  and  evaluation  of  public  programs.  The 
products  of  the  outside  experts  become  the  property  of  the 
contracting  agency  and  a,re  not  frequently  published. 

Thus  far,  the  product  of  the  OEO  research  staff  remains 
largely  in  the  files  of  the  “Poverty  House”.  *  *  *  All  that 
we  know  about  this  significant  work  is  based  on  sketchy  news¬ 
paper  reports  or  the  result  of  some  “leaks,”  inadvertent  or 
perhaps  contrived.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  product  of 
OEO  research  and  conculsions  will  ever  become  public  prop¬ 
erty,  unless  the  recommendations  are  adopted  as  official  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy — an  unlikely  event.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
public,  therefore,  may  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
knowledgeably  the  merits  of  the  proposed  multibillion-dollar 
programs.  *  *  * 

There  is,  however,  an  urgent  need  in  a  free  society  for  the 
public  and  Congress  to  be  better  informed  than  they  are  about 
the  operations  of  publicly  funded  programs.  At  the  very 
minimum,  the  public  is  entitled  to  frank  discussion  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  program  operations  prepared  by  detached  ex¬ 
perts  without  vested  interests. 

*  *  *  the  product  of  the  research  must  be  freely  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  researcher  must  be  independent  of  thought  con¬ 
trols. 

Congressmen  Quie  and  Goodell,  as  well  as  countless  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  war  on  poverty,  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
the  past  in  obtaining  copies  of  research  and  evaluation  reports.  Con¬ 
gressman  Henry  Reuss,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  making  the 
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above  study,  urged  the  OEO  to  change  their  ‘"secrecy  policies”  after 
which  he  was  assured  new  policies  would  be  forthcoming  soon.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  couple  of  months  of  silence  and  no  change  in  policies  by  OEO 
officials,  Congressman  Reuss  made  a  public  release  criticizing  OEO’s 
release  of  information  policies : 

Unless  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  changes  its 
information  policy,  the  public  will  believe  that  OEO  permits 
its  contractors  to  release  only  those  facts  it  wants  the  public 
to  know. 

My  subcommittee  was  told  that  the  OEO  policy  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  release  of  contract  research  findings  would  be 
changed  in  the  middle  of  November,  but  it  is  the  third  week 
of  January  and  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  Until  these  re¬ 
strictions  are  lifted,  Congress  will  believe  that  OEO  is  play¬ 
ing  politics  with  its  research  funds,  rather  than  conducting 
a  dispassionate  research  for  the  truth,  letting  the  facts  fall  as 
they  may. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  enough  trouble  from  its  enemies. 

It  should  not  get  into  trouble  with  its  friends  over  this  issue. 

OEO  policy  of  prohibiting  the  release  of  certain  research 
results  came  to  my  attention  in  an  inquiry  into  federally 
financed  social  research  conducted  by  the  Research  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Programs  Subcommittee,  *  *  * 

F.  UNPOPULARITY  POLLS 

The  responses  to  surveys  conducted  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
reflect  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  overwhelming  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  antipoverty  programs.  The  following  release  sets 
out  the  results  of  19  congressional  polls : 

Quie  Says  Democratic  and  Republican  Polls  Reveal  Widespread 
Dissatisfaction  With  War  on  Poverty  Program 

Washington,  D.C. — Minnesota  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  said  today 
( Friday )  19  recent  polls  by  Members  of  Congress  reflect  widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  administration’s  war  on  poverty  program.  Representative  Quie, 
Republican  of  Minnesota,  pointed  out  that  the  four  Democratic  polls  were  as 
negative  as  the  15  Republican  polls. 

He  said  the  polls,  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  between  January  10  and 
July  10,  included  every  poll  that  contained  a  question  about  the  war  on  poverty. 
“This,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  American  people  think,”  he  said. 

Quie  cited  the  question  from  Representative  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat  of  Texas : 
“Do  you  feel  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  worth  the  money?”  The  “Yes”  answers 
totaled  only  6  percent  while  87.5  percent  answered  “No.”  The  poll  of  another 
Democrat,  Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Florida,  gave  the  war  on 
poverty  program  only  a  12-percent  affirmative  vote  and  an  85-percent  negative 
rating. 

Representative  Quie  said  Representative  Jerome  L.  Waldie,  Democrat  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  asked :  “Should  we  transfer  proven  programs  from  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  regular  Federal  agencies ;  e.g.,  Operation  Headstart  to 
HEW,  not  thereby  reducing  expenditures,  but  perhaps  increasing  efficiency?” 
The  answers  were  79  percent  “Yes”  and  only  9  percent  “No.” 

Quie  said  this  only  confirms  what  sponsors  of  the  Opportunity  Crqsade  have 
been  saying  all  along,  that  to  be  truly  effective,  programs  such  as  Headstart 
should  be  transferred  to  HEW. 

He  also  said  the  poll  results  illustrate  that  the  antipoverty  program  must  be 
revamped  and  redirected  along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  Republican  alternative, 
the  Opportunity  Crusade.  The  Opportunity  Crusade,  he  said,  is  gaining  more 
and  more  support  from  Democrats. 
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Questions  and  Answers  From  the  19  Polls 

Representative  Charlotte  T.  Reid,  Republican  of  Illinois :  “Do  you  think  that 
the  majority  of  the  war  on  poverty  programs  have  been  effective?”  Yes,  10  per¬ 
cent  ;  no,  84  percent ;  no  answer,  6  percent. 

Representative  Delbert  L.  Latta,  Republican  of  Ohio :  “Do  you  believe  the 
administration’s  poverty  program  is  making  progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
poverty?”  Yes,  11  percent ;  no,  89  percent. 

Representative  Edward  Hutchinson,  Republican  of  Michigan:  “The  various 
war  on  poverty  programs  have  been  in  effect  for  nearly  2  years.  Thus  far,  do  you 
think  they  have  been  successful  in  moving  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  improving 
the  lot  of  the  poor?”  Yes,  11.73  percent;  no,  82.40  percent;  no  answer,  5.87 
percent. 

Representative  Henry  P.  Smith,  Republican  of  New  York :  “On  balance,  do 
you  believe  the  administration’s  war  on  poverty  has  been  successful?”  Yes,  12.4 
percent ;  no,  79.9  percent ;  no  opinion,  7.7  percent. 

Representative  Railsback,  Republican  of  Illinois :  “Do  you  think  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  (a)  very  successful,  2  percent;  (b)  slightly  successful,  31.5 
percent;  (c)  unsuccessful,  64.5  percent;  no  answer,  2  percent. 

Representative  Dave  Martin,  Republican  of  Nebraska :  “We  are  spending  this 
year  $1,500  million  on  the  war  on  poverty.  Do  you  feel  this  program  has  been 
successful?”  Yes,  4.8  percent;  no,  84  percent;  undecided,  11.2  percent. 

Representative  John  M.  Ashbrook,  Republican  of  Ohio:  “Do  you  believe  the 
$2  billion  war  on  poverty  has  been  successful  ?”  Yes,  7  percent ;  no,  89  percent. 

Representative  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat  of  Texas :  “Do  you  feel  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  worth  the  money?”  Yes,  6  percent;  no,  87.5  percent. 

Representative  John  J.  Duncan,  Republican  of  Tennessee :  “Do  you  think 
we  should  continue  our  spending  on  the  war  on  poverty?”  Yes,  25  percent ;  no,  69 
percent ;  no  opinion,  6  percent. 

Representative  Dan  Kuykendall,  Republican  of  Tennessee :  “Do  you  think  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  worth  the  cost?”  Yes,  5.7  precent;  no,  94.3  percent. 

Representative  William  L.  Scott,  Republican  of  Virginia :  “Should  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  be  cut?  If  so,  what  areas?  Poverty  programs?”  Yes,  80  percent; 
no,  20  percent. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Democrat  of  Florida :  “Should  your  Con¬ 
gressman  vote  to  continue  the  poverty  program  under  present  circumstances?” 
Yes,  12  percent ;  no,  85  percent. 

Representative  William  L.  Hungate,  Democrat  of  Missouri :  “Do  you  think 
the  poverty  program  is  worthy  of  being  continued  ?”  Yes,  20  percent ;  no,  75  per¬ 
cent  ;  no  opinion,  5  percent. 

Representative  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Republican  of  Ohio:  “Do  you  favor  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Great  Society  war  on  poverty?”  Yes,  18  percent;  no,  80  percent;  no 
opinion,  2  percent. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Republican  of  Michigan :  “How  do 
you  rate  the  war  on  poverty  as  a  whole?”  Good,  5  percent ;  fair,  19  percent ;  poor, 
63  percent ;  blank,  13  percent. 

Representative  Jerome  L.  Waldie,  Democrat  of  California  :  “This  year’s  budget 
proposes  to  spend  $1.9  billion  on  this  program  (poverty),  about  the  cost  of 
3  weeks  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Do  you  believe  (a)  We  should  abolish  the  entire 
war  on  poverty”  yes,  36  percent;  no,  56  percent;  undecided,  8  percent;  (b)  We 
should  transfer  proven  programs  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
regular  Federal  agencies,  e.g.,  Operation  Headstart  to  HEW,  not  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  expenditures,  but  perhaps  increasing  efficiency?”  Yes,  79  percent;  no,  9  per¬ 
cent;  undecided,  12  percent;  ( c )  Do  you  believe  we  should  materially  reduce 
the  War  on  Poverty  program?”  Yes,  49  percent;  no,  41  percent;  undecided,  10 
percent. 

Representative  Tim  Carter,  Republican  of  Kentucky:  (Should  we)  “Continue 
the  war  on  poverty,  especially  the  ‘Happy  Pappy’  program?”  Yes,  36.8  percent; 
no,  53.7  percent ;  undecided,  9.3  percent ;  “Keep  VISTA  and  Appalachian  volun¬ 
teers?”  Yes,  30.6  percent ;  no,  52.4  percent ;  undecided,  16.9  percent. 

Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Republican  of  Illinois :  “Do  you  favor  an 
expansion  of  the  Headstart  program?”  Yes,  50  percent ;  no,  38  percent;  no  answer, 
12  percent. 

Representative  George  Bush,  Republican  of  Texas :  “What  should  we  do  about 
the  war  on  poverty?”  (a)  Increase  expenditures,  3  percent;  ( b )  Reorganize 
program  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  local  needs,  52  percent;  (c)  Eliminate 
program,  45  percent. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS,  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF 
TOTAL  FUNDS  GENERATED  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  REVISED  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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CONCLUSION 

Despite  the  foregoing  history  of  3  years  of  frustrations  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  we  are  convinced  that  these  programs 
could  be  shaped  to  accomplish  their  objectives.  All  of  our  efforts  have 
been  to  this  end  :  the  development  of  programs  which  offer  a  real  hope 
of  success  in  eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  these  efforts  have  been  turned  aside 
by  the  majority  at  a  time  when  the  entire  antipoverty  program  faces 
the  distinct  possibility  of  defeat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
made  every  effort  to  produce  a  bill  which,  with  bipartisan  support, 
would  have  an  excellent  chance  to  pass  the  House.  The  committee  bill 
represents  a  total  rejection  of  that  opportunity.  It  is  worse  than  present 
law. 

If  this  entire  program  dies,  it  will  be.  because  those  who  profess  to  be 
the  champions  of  a  “War  on  Poverty” — confronted  with  the  failings  of 
an  act  that  was  hastily  and  sloppily  put  together  and  then  mutilated 
by  the  most  inept  administration  in  the  history  of  American  govern¬ 
ment — would  not  give  an  inch  to  correct  past  mistakes. 

For  our  part,  we  would  rather  see  the  beginning  of  a  successful  at¬ 
tack  on  poverty  in  America  than  the  end  to  the  hopes  that  were  kindled 
by  this  legislation.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  we  did  our  best  to  improve 
the  act  during  the  long  committee  sessions  on  this  bill.  The  effort  was 
not  productive ;  the  committee  bill  is  unacceptable. 

There  is  still  time  to  redirect  the  “war  on  poverty”  in  a  manner  that 
would  save  it  from  extinction.  The  time  is  very  short,  but  we  shall  keep 
trying.  The  American  people  will  be  the  final  judges  in  this  matter. 

William  H.  Ayers, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Charles  E.  Goodell, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

John  Dellenback, 

Marvin  L.  Esch, 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 
William  A.  Steiger. 


SEPARATE  DISSENTING  VIEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


The  Congressional  Record  has  been  filled  in  recent  months  with 
speeches  and  articles  expressing  the  need  to  scuttle  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  On  several  occasions,  the  House  has  voted  to  show  its  rage  at 
the  very  idea  that  anyone  would  dare  to  try  to  eliminate  poverty  in 
this  country.  By  decision  of  this  House,  those  civil  servants  who  have 
had  the  unmitigated  nerve  to  try  to  carry  out  the  program  which  an 
earlier  Congress  directed  them  to  carry  out,  have  been  punished  by 
being  specifically  denied  the  pay  raise  that  we  so  enthusiastically 
gave  to  our  own  staffs  and  to  all  other  Federal  employees. 

Underlying  this  entire  symphoney  1  of  opposition  to  the  poverty 
program  has  been  the  seldom  admitted  but  always  apparent  feeling 
that  this  bill  will  somehow  help  black  Americans,  and  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress  is  determined  to  make  a  record  of  hostility  to  the  aspirations 
and  hopes  of  black  people. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  now  reported  a  poverty 
bill,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  the  hopes  held  in  some  quarters 
that  this  bill  would  hold  out  nothing  for  those  who  are  in  poverty 
because  of  the  discriminatory  burden  they  carry  around  on  their  skins, 
has  been,  at  least  in  part,  realized. 

The  poverty  program  holds  out  one  hope  for  the  American  Negf-o, 
and  this  bill  does  a  good  deal  to  squelch  that  hope.  The  program  is 
based,  or  was  based  at  its  inception,  on  the  concept  that  the  poor,  and 
particularly  the  urban  poor,  and  the  prisoners  of  the  urban  ghettos 
need  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  process  of  developing  solutions  to 
their  own  needs.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  charitable,  it  is  not  enough 
to  allow  these  people  a  grudging  access  to  the  leftover  affluence  that 
rich  America  allows  to  fad  from  its  table.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
participate  fully  in  the  direction  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  And  not  as  a  favor  to  be  “earned”  individually  by  a  token  hand¬ 
ful  of  “docile  poor”  who  promise  not  to  make  trouble,  but  as  a  right, 
given  by  God  when  He  made  them  in  His  own  image,  and  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  diminished,  parceled  out,  withheld,  or  tempered  with  by 
city  hall,  the  State  legislature,  Congress,  or  the  American  people.  As 
far  as  the  poor  of  the  urban  ghetto  are  concerned,  this  is  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  essential  beginning,  of  any  program  designed  to  let 
them  out  of  the  trap  they  have  been  caught  in  for  the  past  300  years. 

This  bill  does  not  meet  that  hope.  It  is  seriously  deficient  in  many 
respects,  but  nowhere  does  it  fall  farther  short  of  what  is  needed  than 
in  title  II — the  title  concerned  with  community  action  programs. 

The  community  action  agency  has  been,  until  this  bill  came  out  of 
committee,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  social  inventions  of  this 
century.  It  is  a  device  by  which  the  people  who  are  the  victims  of  pov- 
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erty  can  make  their  needs  felt,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  insights 
of  professional  welfare  workers  and  philanthropists,  who  have  good 
hearts,  but  whose  perceptions  are  sometimes  distorted  by  the  fact 
that  they  look  at  the  ghetto  from  a  considerable  distance  away — and 
usually  standing  to  windward.  The  CAP  agencies,  with  the  statutory 
requirement  that  they  have  on  their  boards  persons  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people  to  be  served,  have  given  to  the  urban  poor  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  part  in  the  power  system.  Their  private,  nonprofit  status 
has  given  them  a  flexibility  of  operation  that  is  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  sterile  bureaucracy  that  makes  most  public  welfare  agencies 
so  insensitive  to  the  true  needs  of  their  “clients.” 

Let  me  make  a  personal  observation  at  this  point.  I  do  not  believe 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  were  moti¬ 
vated  by  any  special  amount  of  personal  bigotry  or  prejudice  in  re¬ 
porting  out  this  bill,  in  the  form  it  now  takes.  Some  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  sure,  honestly  believe  this  bill  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  urban 
poor  as  fully  as  the  House  will  permit  them  to  be  met.  Others  are 
convinced,  I  am  sure,  that  this  is  even  a  good  bill,  an  adequate  bill. 
Some  may  look  upon  it  as  an  improvement  over  the  present  act.  My 
colleagues  on  the  committee  have,  I  think,  been  constrained  by  their 
very  realistic  appraisal  of  the  temper  of  this  Congress  in  reporting 
to  the  House  a  bill  which,  while  mischievous  in  the  extreme,  still  has 
a  few  good  sections  left  in  it. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  will,  I  fear,  kill  the  community  action  agency, 
and  we  will  probably  have  to  wait  until  a  better  mood  seizes  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  a  Congress  is  elected  that  can  return  again  to  the  decency 
that  characterized  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 

I  hope,  fervently,  that  the  constantly  disillusioned,  frequently  - 
disappointed,  but  seldom-fooled  urban  poor  will  wait  with  us  for 
that  happier  day. 


Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 


SEPARATE  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK  AND  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

Although  we  agree  with  much  of  the  analysis  and  many  of  the 
recommendations  expressed  in  the  foregoing  minority  views,  we  feel 
that  additional  points  must  be  made  concerning  the  entire  operation 
of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

A  Political  War  From  the  Beginning 

The  Johnson  administration  initiated  this  ill-conceived  mess  as  a 
political  move  for  the  1964  election ;  the  “war  on  poverty”  was  to  be 
a  dominant  theme  and  slogan  for  that  campaign.  The  original  legis¬ 
lation  was  hastily  and  badly  drafted  at  the  White  House,  virtually 
without  the  participation  and  at  times  almost  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
responsible  Cabinet  officials.  It  was  then  rammed  down  the  throat  of 
a  Congress  which  exercised  so  little  legislative  function  that  scarcely 
a  line  was  changed  in  the  White  House  draft.  Minority  members  of 
this  committee  at  that  time  forcefully  and  fully  pointed  out  the  grave 
mistakes  in  the  legislation  and  accurately  predicted  that  it  would  be  a 
colossal  failure. 

The  partisan  political  use  of  the  “war  on  poverty”  has  been  unre¬ 
mitting  since  1964.  In  community  after  community,  all  across  this 
Nation,  the  list  of  highly  paid  officials  of  the  poverty  war  reads  like 
a  rollcall  of  professional  Democratic  politicians.  The  political  use  to 
which  this  program  has  been  devoted  is  acknowledged  even  in  the 
majority  report  of  this  committee — although  the  majority  will  do 
nothing  effective  to  prohibit  such  use. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunists 

At  the  heart  of  this  political  boondoggle  is  OEO,  which  might 
best  be  named  the  “office  of  economic  opportunists.”  It  is  the  highest 
paid,  worst  managed,  most  incompetently  staffed  agency  in  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Government.  One  out  of  every  42.3  of  its  employees  is 
paid  over  $20,000  a  year;  nearly  one-half  are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or 
more.  The  budget  of  the  United  States  lists  416  positions  in  OEO  with 
pay  in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year. 

The  budget  also  estimates  that  2,800  permanent  Federal  employees 
are  required  to  run  OEO,  and  that  another  4,772  other  permanent 
positions  are  required  in  other  Federal  agencies  to  run  programs 
funded  through  OEO.  These  7,572  permanent  Federal  positions  re¬ 
quired  to  run  the  war  on  poverty  from  Washington — according  to  the 
budget  estimate — cost  the  hard-pressed  American  taxpayers  a  cool 
$60  million  for  salaries  alone  this  year. 

That  is  only  the  cream  skimmed  off  the  top.  At  least  75  percent  of 
the  community  action,  funds  go  for  “administrative  costs” — almost 
entirely  in  high  salaries.  “Community  Action,”  according  to  the  ma- 
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jority  report,  “employs”  95,000  persons  and  has  cost  $1,800  million 
to  date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than  half  of  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  by  CAP  are  classified  as  poor  persons— that  even  in  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  poor  come  off  second  best. 

The  unbelievably  high  costs  of  the  Job  Corps  has  been  covered  in  the 
other  minority  views,  but  here  again  we  note  that  a  very  large  part  of 
these  costs  are  for  administrative  salaries — and  that  these  salaries 
notoriously  run  far  higher  than  the  public  schools  can  pay  instructors 
and  administrators  of  vocational  education. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people — including  millions  of 
poor  people  who  work  at  hard  jobs  for  a  small  income  from  which 
Federal  taxes  are  deducted — should  be  asked  to  continue  to  support 
this  bloated  bonanza  for  bureaucrats. 

Community  Action  for  What  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  good  citizens  who  serve  on  CAP  boards, 
teach  Headstart  classes,  or  otherwise  attempt  in  good  faith  to  assist 
the  antipoverty  programs.  But  in  city  after  city  across  this  Nation 
such  selfless  efforts  are  lost  in  the  welter  of  politics,  factionalism,  and 
radical  intrigue  which  is  being  passed  off  as  “community  action.”  In 
city  after  city  “community  action”  has  been  little  more  than  radical 
agitation,  including,  as  in  Newark,  N.J.,  the  organization  of  demon¬ 
strations,  protest  meetings,  and  inflamatory  incitements  which  led 
directly  to  a  tragic  riot  and  the  mindless  destruction  of  property  and 
human  life. 

We  ask  “community  action  for  what  ?”  It  is  not  been  action  to  pro¬ 
duce  jobs  (except  for  paid  employees  of  the  program),  or  to  train 
unemployed  people  for  jobs,  or  to  make  any  difference  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  poverty.  In  terms  of  having  any  real  effect  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  poverty,  community  action  has  been  a  $1.8  billion  bust. 

Even  the  Democratic  members  of  our  committee  acknowledge  the 
excesses  of  this  program  publicly.  Here  are  just  two  of  the  many  re¬ 
marks  made  in  the  open  sessions  to  mark  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  example,  said  of  the  community  action  program : 

It  has  not  worked  in  many  communities  of  America,  and  I 
tell  you  that  in  many  communities  it  has  been  a  catastrophic 
flop  *  *  *. 

He  also  observed  of  Community  Action  that : 

This  program  is  in  disrepute  today  because  fly-by-night 
outfits  formed  overnight  have  come  down  here  to  Washington 
and  because  they  had  friends  in  the  OEO  got  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of  programs  and  the  legitimate 
organizations  in  your  communities  *  *  *  (were  by-passed). 

Mr.  Carey  had  this  observation : 

If  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could  load  the  record 
with  the  excess  and  the  waste  and  the  mismanagement,  if  you 
will,  the  nepotism  that  has  been  practiced  in  some  of  these 
agencies  *  *  *.  I  could  be  a  vandal  in  this  regard  and  dam¬ 
age  beyond  all  repair  the  image  of  community  action  agencies 
which  have  expended  millions  of  dollars  not  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  poor  but  to  set  up  hierarchies  of  staff  and  clerical  per¬ 
sonnel,  travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and  features  which  were 
never,  never  contemplated  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

We  respectfully  disagree  with  our  colleague,  Mr.  Carey,  that  dis¬ 
closing  the  true  operation  of  this  program  is  an  act  of  “vandalism.”  We 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  public  duty.  For  example,  he  gave  a  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  a  group  of  “Peaceniks”  getting  into  one  community  action 
program  and,  in  the  course  of  their  demonstrations,  financed  by  decent 
American  wage  earners,  desecrating  a  church.  When  brought  into 
court,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Carey,  they  were  defended  by 
community  action  neighborhood  legal  services — again  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  We  agree  with  our  colleague  that  Congress  never 
intended  so  bizarre  a  use  of  tax  funds.  But  this  sort  of  thing  runs 
rampant  through  the  poverty  program. 

Let’s  Act  Intelligently  Against  Poverty 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  whole  business,  and  turn  our  attention 
to  serious  efforts  to  assist  the  unemployed  poor  to  find  jobs,  to  strength¬ 
en  our  system  of  vocational  education,  and  to  help  our  schools  over¬ 
come  the  educational  handicaps  of  children  from  a  background  of 
poverty. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Anthony  Celeb rezze,  the  Federal  Government  alone  in  1964  was  spend¬ 
ing  over  $30  billion  a  year  to  combat  poverty.  Since  then  we  have  com¬ 
mittee  hundreds  of  millions.  If  these  billions  are  not  doing  the  job, 
we  should  find  out  why  and  redirect  the  programs  to  reach  the  hard¬ 
core  unemployed  poor.  This  would  have  been  the  sensible  approach 
in  the  beginning.  This  would  have  been  the  approach  of  a  rational 
administration  intent  upon  anything  other  than  politics. 

The  poor — to  say  nothing  of  the  taxpayers — deserve  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  “war  on  poverty.” 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 

Member  of  Congress 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OGDEN  R. 
REID  AND  ALPHONZO  BELL 


The  need  for  a  meaningful  and  effective  antipoverty  program  has  at 
no  time  been  more  critical.  The  events  of  the  past  summer  underscore 
the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  meet  our  responsibility  to  those  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  whom  opportunity  has  been  too  long  a  promise  left  unful¬ 
filled. 

There  are  still  some  30  million  Americans  living  in  poverty.  Exclud¬ 
ing  youth  still  in  school,  the  productive  future  of  2  to  2 y2  million  of 
them  is  in  large  part  dependent  on  intensive  training  and  job  place¬ 
ment  programs.  Yet  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  will  have  reached  no  more  than  1  million  of  these. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  facing 
us— in  terms  of  numbers  and  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  needs  that  must 
be  met.  We  are  just  beginning  to  make  good  on  promises  too  often 
spoken  and  to  realize  the  rights  and  hopes  which  have  been  too  long 
deferred. 

We  share  in  part  the  minority  views  expressed  by  our  colleagues 
in  that  certain  of  the  elements  of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  could 
strengthen  the  antipoverty  program.  In  particular,  title  X,  providing 
for  automation  of  job  opportunity  data,  is  a  step  toward  filling  the 
statistical  vacuum  in  which  our  manpower  and  training  programs  are 
operating.  Outside  of  partial  employment  service  figures,  virtually  no 
one  in  Government  or  allied,  private  endeavors  really  knows — for  the 
present  or  for  the  future — the  industries,  the  geographic  areas,  and  the 
skills  for  which  we  need  trained  workers  nor  does  our  present  data 
accurately  reflect  the  number  and  location  of  those  Americans  who  are 
now  capable  of  filling  or  could  be  trained  for  these  job  slots.  We 
strongly  support  the  systematic  collection  and  utilization  of  such 
data. 

Further,  the  addition  of  day  care  and  of  emergency  food  and  medi¬ 
cal  services  as  national  emphasis  programs  under  title  II,  as  accepted 
by  the  committee,  are  valuable  Republican  initiatives.  The  neglect  of 
the  most  basic  needs  of  some  Americans  is  a  tragedy  in  our  affluent 
country.  Vital  food  and  medical  care  should  be  provided  promptly, 
with  a  minimum  of  redtape.  Day  care  services  are  the  first  step  to 
enable  mothers — often  heads  of  families — to  undertake  training  and 
jobs  and  thereby  make  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  our  judgment,  however,  this  is  not  the  time  to  cut  back  or  restruc¬ 
ture  the  antipoverty  program;  this  is  the  time  to  strengthen  and  make 
good  America’s  promise  to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

A  spirit  of  innovation  and  a  capacity  for  creativity  has'  character¬ 
ized  several  of  the  endeavors  undertaken  through  the  antipoverty 
program : 

Headstart  has  changed  the  future  for  more  than  2  million 
youngsters. 
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The  legal  services  program  has  assured  the  poor  the  right  to 
equal  justice  which  more  fortunate  Americans  have  so  long 
enjoyed. 

Neighborhood  health  centers  have  helped  to  break  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poor  health  and  poverty  for  residents  of  35  low-income 
areas. 

Upward  Bound  has  opened  the  doors  of  a  higher  education  to 
some  27,000  young  men  and  women  whose  potential  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  recognized  and  encouraged. 

The  700  neighborhood  centers  established  by  community  action 
agencies  as  a  multiservice  unit  have  brought  a  large  reservoir  of 
heretofore  untapped  manpower  and  services  to  bear  on  the  total 
needs  of  individuals  and  families. 

The  Follow  Through  program,  which  seeks  to  provide  services 
of  the  type  offered  in  Headstart  programs  to  youngsters  who  have 
moved  on  to  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  is  now  underway  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  some  190,000  children,  and  holds  promise 
as  a  meaningful  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  education¬ 
ally  deprived  children  in  public  schools. 

These  programs,  and  other  OEO  components  such  as  the  Job  Corps 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  are  concerned  not  only  with  learning 
to  read  but  also  with  learning  what  books  are  and  what  they  have  to 
offer,  not  only  with  learning  a  skill  but  also  with  learning  what  it 
means  to  hold  a  responsible  job.  Participants  in  these  programs  differ 
from  middle-income  Americans  not  simply  in  terms  of  their  paychecks 
but  in  the  more  tragic,  the  more  human  terms  of  functioning  as 
thoughtful,  responsible,  and  self-sufficient  citizens.  To  learn  these 
things — to  learn  to  learn,  if  you  will — is  one  of  the  most  basic  goals  of 
the  antipoverty  program,  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  increasing  a  young¬ 
ster’s  reading  level  by  three  grades  or  learning  to  be  a  television  repair¬ 
man.  In  this  endeavor,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  the 
potential,  if  properly  administered,  to  provide  the  impetus  and  co¬ 
ordination  that  make  such  programs  meaningful.  The  overall  direction 
and  coordination  must  be  left  with  OEO-  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  sacrifice  the  innovation  and  spirit  that  OEO  has  brought 
to  this  challenge  to  the  more  traditional  approaches  of  many  other 
governmental  units. 

Notable  improvements  have  been  achieved  in  certain  areas  of  the 
antipoverty  program  this  past  year.  While  we  have  been  critical  of 
some  aspects  of  the  Job  Corps,  we  nonetheless  support  the  objectives 
of  residential  training  centers  for  those  in  serious  need.  In  this  past 
year  Job  Corps  costs  have  been  reduced  some  35  percent  and  are  now 
more  nearly  in  line  with  a  productive  approach  to  this  problem,  in 
light  particularly  of  the  special  human  costs  involved  in  training 
these  tragically  deprived  young  men  and  women.  We  must  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  had  not  seen  a 
doctor  or  a  dentist  in  10  years,  that  30  percent  could  not  read  or 
write. 

Administrative  and  overhead  expenses  have  been  somewhat  tight¬ 
ened  up  this  year  and  the  Washington  portion  of  such  expenses  now 
accounts  for  approximately  3  percent  of  the  total  funds  appropriated. 
Some  85  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  goes  directly  into  pro- 
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graming,  and  90  percent  of  this  amount  is  administered  by  private 
and  public  nonprofit  organizations. 

Momentum  has  picked  up  in  public  and  private  response  to  the 
antipoverty  program.  It  is  estimated  that  some  375,000  Americans 
volunteer  at  least  1  day  a  week  in  some  aspects  of  the  program.  In  a 
number  of  cities  private  employers  have  banded  together  to  guarantee 
jobs  to  the  disadvantaged.  Some  cities  are  extending  more  than  their 
required  local  share  for  certain  programs. 

Our  expression  of  belief  in  the  antipoverty  program,  however  is 
not  without  the  qualification  that  in  all  too  many  instances  it  has 
suffered  from  serious  maladministration  on  its  several  levels.  The 
excessive  paperwork  and  bureaucratic  layers  that  must  be  overcome 
to  secure  approval  of  a  project  are  profoundly  discouraging  to  the 
applicants,  who  are  rarely  experts  at  grantsmanship,  and  the  undue 
delays  frequently  encountered  in  funding  are  damaging  to  even  the 
most  well-formulated  plans.  More  fundamentally,  there  appeal’s  to  be 
a  lack  of  total  commitment  by  OEO  to  its  own  Community  Action 
guidelines,  as  reflected  in  the  frequent  inability  of  city  administra¬ 
tions,  business  and  civic  leaders,  private  social  welfare  agencies,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  poor  to  strike  a  working  balance  in  the  best 
interest  of  those  who  most  need  help  and  training. 

In  our  judgment,  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  committee  to  title 
II,  restructuring  Community  Action  agencies,  will  not  contribute  to 
achieving  a  meaningful  relationship  among  concerned  elements  in  the 
community.  In  fact,  the  amendment  has  the  potential  to  do  great 
damage  to  the  Community  Action  concept  by  diluting  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  existing  local  boards  and  by  inhibiting  the  poor  from  playing 
a  meaningful  role  in  their  own  future.  In  minority  views  in  the  Senate 
report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967,  Senator 
Javits  and  his  colleagues  noted  that : 

In  some  cases,  including  cases  where  important  political 
pressures  are  present,  the  agency  has  allowed  a  city  admin¬ 
istration  to  capture  the  Community  Action  agency  in  a  way 
which  effectively  excludes  any  significant  participation  of 
the  poor. 

In  our  judgment,  city  hall  is,  with  some  exceptions — notably  New 
York  City — not  the  place  where  the  greatest  innovation  is  to  be  found. 
Notwithstanding  the  “bypass”  provisions,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
committee’s  amendment  will  encourage  a  further  movement  in  this 
direction.  We  agree  completely  with  the  statement  in  the  minority 
views  that  the  Community  Action  program  “must  be  so  thoroughly 
disengaged  from  local  political  struggles,  both  partisan  and  non¬ 
partisan,  that  it  can  become  neither  the  instrument  nor  the  target  for 
political  factionalism.” 

More  importantly,  we  are  disturbed,  as  are  our  minority  colleagues, 
that  we  have  again  failed  sufficiently  to  orient  antipoverty  programs 
to  the  basic  and  paramount  need  for  on-the-job  training  to  upgrade 
skills  for  identifiable  jobs  of  permanence  and  substance.  Aside  from 
reaching  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  need,  existing  manpower  pro¬ 
grams  are  focused  on  public  service  jobs — the  value  of  which  lies  in 
areas  other  than  training  for  skills — rather  than  on  lasting,  substan- 
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tive  employment  in  identifiable  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  utilizing  the 
largely  untapped  cooperation  of  private  enterprise. 

While  we  have  structured  programs  appealing  to  the  young  and 
to  the  old,  we  have  largely  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  men  and 
women,  generally  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30,  who  have  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  their  own  families.  Jobs  in  public  service  endeavors  are 
important  in  relieving  the  immediate  conditions  in  the  ghettoes  but 
they  do  not  provide  the  long-term  earning  power  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  these  men  and  women  to  pay  the  rent,  buy  the  groceries,  clothe 
their  children,  and  live  in  decent  homes.  If  we  are  to  generate  in  these 
people  a  sense  of  worth,  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  future, 
and  a  sense  of  constructive  participation  in  their  own  communities, 
we  must  provide  programs  that  not  only  upgrade  skills  but  as  well 
identify  potential,  so  that  an  individual  may  climb  the  ladder  of 
increased  skills  until  he  is  realizing  the  full  measure  of  that  potential. 

What  is  needed,  we  believe,  “to  involve  the  enormous  capabilities  of 
of  the  private  economy  in  providing  training  and  jobs” — in  the  words 
of  the  minority  views — is  a  program  of  far  greater  scope  than  now 
proposed  of  intensive  on-the-job  training  and  placement  in  meaning¬ 
ful  jobs  with  private  employers,  serving  close  to  500,000  people  and 
intended  principally  for  men  and  women  with  responsibilities  to  their 
families. 

It  is  essential  that  the  House,  by  its  action  on  the  floor,  lift  the  sights 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  American  people.  We 
must  take  action  of  real  magnitude  so  that  we  do  not  turn  our  backs 
on  the  cities  and  dash  the  hopes  of  our  youth — and  we  must  do  so  not 
because  it  will  cool  the  cities,  not  because  it  will  prevent  riots,  but 
because  it  is  right — and  long  overdue. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  $2.06-billion  authorization  in  this  bill  will 
be  recognized  for  what  it  is — not  enough,  even  under  present  economic 
conditions,  to  do  what  Ave  must  for  those  Americans  living  in  poverty. 
What  Ave  spend  in  Vietnam  in  1  month  is  hardly  too  much  to  spend  on 
the  Avar  on  poverty  in  an  entire  year.  We  have  a  commitment  to  the 
ghetto  dwellers,  to  the  rural  poor,  principally  to  the  young  people  of 
this  country.  That  commitment,  to  be  meaningful,  must  be  enlarged, 
not  cut  back;  progress  in  this  endeavor  must  be  intensified,  not  cur¬ 
tailed  or  stalled  through  a  shift  in  responsibility.  To  do  less  will 
seriously  dash  the  hopes  of  those  Avho  have  little  to  live  on  but  faith. 

Ogden  R.  Reid. 

Alphonzo  Bell. 


ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

JOHN  DELLENBACK 

While  I  have  joined  in  the  foregoing  minority  views,  I  also  file 
these  additional  views  in  order  to  emphasize  in  condensed  and  simple 
form  my  own  strong  feelings  in  the  poverty  area. 

I  think  it  imperative  that  the  Congress  not  only  be  aware  that  there 
are  special  problems  faced  by  both  the  urban  poor  and  the  rural  poor 
in  America,  but  that  the  Congress  also  demonstrate  its  capacity  and 
deep  desire  to  propose  soundly  conceived  programs  to  help  in  the 
elimination  of  the  problems  which  cause  such  poverty. 

The  present  law,  as  structured  and  as  administered,  has  clearly 
failed  to  make  the  necessary  meaningful  strides  in  the  direction  of 
elimination  of  such  causes  of  poverty,  in  spite  of  the  vast  amounts  of 
Federal  tax  money  Avhich  have  been  poured  into  present  programs. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  which  is  before  the  House  for  consideration  fails 
to  make  the  necessary  significant  fundamental  changes  in  the  present 
law  that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  move  to  any  meaningful  degree 
in  the  direction  of  helping  to  eliminate  those  causes  of  poverty  which 
ought  to  be  eliminated  and  which  can  be  eliminated.  The  only  really 
significant  change  in  the  present  law  which  this  bill  proposes  is  the 
somewhat  regressive  step  in  connection  with  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  which  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  minority  views. 

The  basic  proposals  of  the  minority  members  of  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee  reaching  in  the  direction  of  such  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  present  law  were  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  I  intend  to  join  in  proposing  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
significant  changes  which  will  make  even  reduced  amounts  of  Federal 
money  act  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  private  enterprise  into  effective  in¬ 
volvement  and  will  result  in  total  expenditures  in  this  field  which  go 
far  beyond  the  Federal  seed  money,  which  will  reach  a  very  great 
many  more  individuals  who  are  in  need  of  help  than  are  being  reached 
at  the  present  time  under  the  present  law,  and  which  will  result  for 
these  individuals  in  meaningful  training  and  increased  capacity  to 
perform  as  contributing  American  citizens. 

These  amendments  will  propose  changes  in  present  law  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  types : 

(1)  Material  increase  in  involvement  of  all  aspects  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy. 

(2)  Reduction  in  Federal  fund  appropriations,  coupled  with 
change  in  application  of  such  funds  to  serve  as  seed  money  so  that 
total  funds  devoted  to  restructured  programs  will  increase. 

(3)  Increase  in  State  involvement,  both  in  planning  and  in 
implementation. 
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(4)  Restructuring  of  community  action  programs  to  place  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  jobs  and  improved  training  therefor  for 
people  who  want  to  work. 

(5)  Phasing  out  of  Job  Corps  into  vocational  education,  in¬ 
cluding  some  residential  centers,  with  resulting  drastic  reduction 
in  unit  costs. 

(6)  Transfer  of  basic  responsibility  for  educational  programs 
like  Headstart  to  HEW,  with  retention  of  parent  involvement  and 
tie  to  local  community. 

(7)  Restructuring  of  community  action  agency  boards  to  retain 
involvement  of  poor  and  to  increase  involvement  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  labor,  and  community  agencies. 

(8)  Elimination  of  political  activities  my  community  action 
agencies. 

(9)  Some  allocation  of  funds  between  programs  for  urban  poor 
and  programs  for  rural  poor. 

America  and  the  Congress  quite  obviously  have  a  series  of  extremely 
serious  problems.  One  of  the  most  serious  is  the  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  poverty.  We,  as  Republican  Congressmen,  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  problem  and  are  determined  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  play  its  proper  constructive  role  in  the  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
basic  causes  of  poverty.  We  are  in  earnest  hopes  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  join  with  us  in  careful  consideration  of  our 
proposed  amendments  and  in  eventual  approval  thereof. 

v-*'  John  Dellenback. 


SEPARATE  MINORITY  VIEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES  C.  GARDNER 


I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  8311,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  as  reported  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Long  before  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  spending  billions  of  dollars  annually 
on  various  types  of  relief  programs,  manpower  development,  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  OEO  has  not  added  significantly  to  these  efforts,  even 
though  each  Congress  adds  new  programs  and  approves  additional 
expenditures. 

The  OEO  was  set  up  for  two  purposes:  First,  it  was  to  coordinate 
the  multitude  of  fragmented  and  single-purpose  governmental  pro¬ 
grams  into  a  coordinated  attack  on  poverty ;  second,  it  was  to  innovate 
and  to  develop  new  programs  that  would  attack  the  causes  of  poverty 
and  to  help  individuals  move  from  the  relief  rolls  by  equipping  them 
for  today’s  society. 

I  contend  that  the  war  on  poverty,  under  the  direction  of  Sargent 
Shriver,  has  not  accomplished  these  objectives.  It  is  wasteful,  by  con¬ 
tributing  more  to  its  own  bureaucracy  than  to  those  in  need.  Many  of 
its  programs  are  duplicates  of  other  Government  programs  and  such 
OEO  programs,  as  the  community  action  program  and  the  Job  Corps, 
are  incapable  of  their  task. 

Sargent  Shriver  not  only  is  a  bad  administrator  but  he  avoids  sug¬ 
gestive  criticism  and  ignores  advice.  It  is  apparent  from  all  the  con¬ 
gressional  and  public  clamor  that  the  OEO  could  benefit  from  such 
suggestions.  However,  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  lieutenants  continue  to 
ignore  all  criticism  and  recommendations. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  poverty  program  to  raise  the  socially 
and  economically  deprived  to  a  new  standard  of  living  but  not  through 
the  present  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  OEO  and  Political  Activity 

Evidence  was  uncovered  in  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  that 
an  OEO  funded  community  action  program,  Operation  Breakthrough, 
in  Durham,  N.C.,  has  created  a  federally  subsidized  political  machine. 

It  has  been  substantiated  by  documented  proof  compiled  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  investigator  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  that  em¬ 
ployees  of  Operation  Breakthrough  spent  taxpayers’  dollars  to  create 
and  organize  a  political  machine.  They  devoted  months  of  their  time, 
during  working  hours,  researching  voter  registration  lists  in  the  Dur¬ 
ham  County  Courthouse.  They  contacted  unregistered  voters  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  register  and  used  Government  automobiles  to  transport 
them  to  the  polls  to  register.  Then  on  April  29,  1967,  during  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  primary  election  and  on  May  3,  1967,  during  the  municipal 
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general  elections,  Operation  Breakthrough  employees  used  their  own 
cars  to  contact  and  deliver  voters  to  the  polls  and  handed  out  sample 
ballots  telling  the  Durham  citizens  how  to  vote.  These  same  poverty 
workers  recruited  students  from  nearby  universities  to  pursue  the  same 
methods  of  influence  on  election  day. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  correlate  how  copying  voter  lists,  registering 
voters  and  supplying  sample  ballots  to  voters  will  help  to  raise  the  poor 
out  of  their  economic  and  social  plight.  The  creation  of  a  federally 
subsidized  political  machine  is  not  one  of  the  goals  of  the  poverty 
program. 

Although  I  am  talking  about  Durham,  N.C.,  this  political  activity, 
if  not  stopped,  could  set  a  national  precedent. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  which  this  political  activity,  as  now 
practiced  and  sanctioned  by  OEO,  would  have  upon  the  political 
structure  of  the  United  States.  A  registration  drive,  as  conducted  in 
Durham  by  Operation  Breakthrough  during  a  nonpartisan  election 
will  have  long-term  results  in  a  general  election  for  state  and  Federal 
officials.  These  people  should  not  be  used  as  a  political  tool,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  final  results  of  the  Durham  registration  drive  by  Operation 
Breakthrough  in  the  five  target  precincts,  shows  that  those  candidates 
supported  by  the  Operation  Breakthrough  campaign  received  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  votes,  10  to  1  and  20  to  1,  but  lost  the  election  by  a  9  to  6 
margin. 

This  brings  up  another  vital  point,  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  “partisan”  and  “nonpartisan”  elections.  In  my  opinion, 
wherever  one  slate  of  candidates  is  supported  over  another  slate,  then 
elements  of  politics  enters  into  the  election.  This  is  precisely  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  took  place  in  the  Durham  municipal  election.  The  sample 
ballots  which  were  passed  out  to  the  voters  favored  one  slate  of  candi¬ 
dates  over  another. 

Durham  is  not  the  only  city  in  which  community  action  programs 
of  the  OEO  have  conducted  intensive  registration  drives.  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  also  experienced  such  political  ac¬ 
tivities.  If  this  is  taking  place  in  these  three  cities,  one  wonders  if 
OEO  is  not  conducting  registration  drives  throughout  the  United 
States  by  all  the  other  community  action  programs. 

These  same  Durham  antipoverty  workers  were  deeply  involved  in 
the  violence  and  unrest  which  occurred  this  past  summer  in  Durham. 
They  were  prominent  at  a  city  council  meeting  on  July  17,  1967,  and 
threatened  to  turn  Durham  into  another  “Newark,  Watts,  or  Viet¬ 
nam.”  Operation  Breakthrough  employees  used  a  government  bus  to 
transport  people  to  a  mass  meeting  the  next  night,  which  resulted  in 
a  rock  throwing  incident.  The  following  evening  they  were  again 
involved  in  a  demonstration  which  necessitated  the  calling  up  of  the 
National  Guard  to  keep  the  peace. 

A  similar  trend  developed  in  Newark,  N.J.,  as  substantiated  by 
an  Education  and  Labor  staff  investigation,  where  city  officials  called 
on  Sargent  Shriver  to  curtail  the  antipoverty  workers  activities.  The 
Committee  investigation  report  states  that  the  United  Community 
Corporation,  the  Newark  based  community  action  program,  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  “create  the  climate”  in  which  rioting  occurred. 
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I  deplore  these  activities  by  OEO  funded  agencies  and  believe  that 
corrective  legislation  is  desperately  needed  to  prevent  this  type  of 
action  from  reoccurring.  The  greatest  need  for  the  poverty  program  is 
to  create  jobs  and  improve  opportunities  for  the  poor  and  not  be 
redirected  to  political  purposes. 

James  C.  Gardner. 
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Union  Calendar  No.  327 

S.  2388 

[Report  No.  866] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  9, 1967 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
October  27, 1967 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Aet  may  he  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1967”. 

5  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AMtOrRIATIONB 

6  S-EOr  Eor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under 


7  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aet  of  4664  (other  than  part  G 


2 


1  el  title  4  el  seek  Aetfy  there  is  hereby  authorized  te  be  ap- 

2  propriatod  for  tbe  fiseal  year  ending  June  667  -1-968,  the 

3  sum  el  $2,258j0005)60,  el  whieh,  subjeet  te  tbe  provisions 

4  el  seetien  04-0  el  seek  Aet,  tbe  amounts  appropriated  or 

5  made  available  by  appropriation  Aet  sbab  net  exceed  $295-, 

6  OOO7OOO  ler  tbe  purpose  el  carrying  out  tbe  provisiens  el 

7  part  A  el  title  4  el  seek  Aety  $507,000,000  ler  tbe  purpose 

8  el  carrying  out  part  34  el  title  3-j  $105,000,000  ler  tbe  per- 

9  pose  el  carrying  eut  part  35  el  title  3^  $1-002T000,000  ler  tbe 

10  purpose  el  earrying  eut  title  3©  $20,-000t000  ler  tire  pur- 

11  pese  el  earrying  eut  part  A  el  title  4447  $30,000,000  ler  tbe 

12  purpose  el  carrying  eut  part  ©  el  title  44©  $25,000^000  ler 

13  tbe  purpose  el  earrying  eut  section  400  el  title  4A5  $405)007- 

14  000  ler  tbe  purpose  el  cany  in  g  eut  part  A  el  title  A7  $39t- 

15  OOO7OOO  ler  tbe  purpose  el  carrying  eut  part  ©  el  title  A7 

16  $16,000,000  ler  tbe  purpose  el  earrying  eut  title  AA  and 

17  $33,000,000  ler  tbe  purpose  el  eanying  eut  title  AII4,  and 

18  there  is  authorized  te  be  appropriated  $274005)00,000  ler 

19  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30r  4-909. 

20  43A441 4  AMENDMENTS  TO  T44E  -ECONOMY 

21  (JPbOCTUNITA  ACT 

22  uob  oeRrs  amendments 

2 3  Sec.  101t  Part  A  el  title  4  el  tbe  -Economic  Oppor 

24  tunity  Aet  el  4904  is  amended  te  read  as  follows : 
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Part  A — dee  Oorts 

‘STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

~Seo.  404.  ffihis  part  establishes  a  deb  Oorps  for  lew- 
income,  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth 
standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  deb  Oorps,  authorizes  the  establishment  ef 
residential  eenters  in  which  enrol  lees  w4h 


m 


intensive  programs  of  education  vocational  training,  work 
experience,  counseling-,  and  other  activities,  and  prescribes 
various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  operation  and  continuing  development  of  the  dob  CorpsT 
Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can 
benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible,  employable, 
and  productive  citizens-?  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  eon- 
tributes?  where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  National? 
State,  and  community  resources?  and  to  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private 

O  ii  f\ 

'41 1 vl 
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ESTABMKIIMEF-T  OF  FOB  rOB  CORPS 


-‘Seg-7  4thb  dherc  is  hereby 
of  Economic  Opportunity  a  44oh  Corpsb 


within  the  Office 
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INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  BOB  BEE  JOB  EOBPS 


a 


“SEE;  103.  ¥o  become  an  cn  roller  m  the  deb  Corps,  a 
young  fflftft  or  woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

me  is  a  permanent  resident  el  the  United  States 
who  has  attained:  age  sixteen  hnt  not  attained  age  twenty 
two  at  the  time  ot  enrollment-; 

-fS-f  is  a  low-ineome  individual  or  member  ot  a 
family  who  requires  additional  education, 
training,  or  intensive  counseling  and  related  assistance 
m  order  -to  secure  or  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  m  regular  schoolworky  qualify 
for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs  or  satisfy 
Armed  Forces  requirements- 

“  (3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  char¬ 
acterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  disruptive  homelife 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  impair 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any  other 
program  providing  needed  training,  education,  or  assist¬ 
ance; 

“-{■4)  is  determinody  after  careful  screening  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  m  sections  404  and  40fq  to  have  the  present 
$s  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and  secure 


the  full  benefit  of  'the  program  authorized  in  this  part, 
and  to  he  free  of  medical  and  behavorial  problems  so 
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serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  he  able  to  adjust 
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to  the  standards  of  eonduct  and  discipline  or  pattern 
of  work  and  training  which  that  program  involves ;  and 
“■('5)  meets  sueb  other  standards  ter  enrollment  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  agrees  to  eemply  with 
ah  applicable  dab  Dorps  rnlcs  and  regulations. 

‘^SCREENING  AA©  SELECTION  OE  APPLICANTS — GENERAL 


UC 


-Sec?  104?  -(a)-  The  Director-  shah  prescribe  neeessary 
rules  for  the  screening-  and  selection  ef  applicants  ter  enroh- 


ment  in  the  deh  Corps-:  To  the  extent  practicable?  these 
rules  shah  he  implemented  through  arrangements  which 
make  use  ef  appropriate  ageneies  and  organizations  such  as 
community  action  agencies', •  public  employment  offices-,  pro¬ 
fessional  groups?  and  labor  organizations-,  The  rnlcs  shah 
establish  specific  standards  and  procedures  for  conducting 
screening  and  selection  activities-?  shah  encourage  recruit 
me nt  through  ageneies  and  individuals  having  contact  with 
youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,-  accord 
•ingly?  to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems ;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation  with 

tion  and  parole  offices?  law  enforcement  authorities,  schools, 
welfare  agencies,  and  medical  agencies-,  and  advisers?  They 
shah  also  provide  for — 
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“  (1)  the  interviewing  el  each  applicant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  el — 

-"-(■A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and 
vocational  needs  ean  best  he  met  through  the  deb 
Corps  er  any  alternative  program  m  his  home 
community; 

“-(44)  obtaining  Irem  the  applicant  pertinent 
data  relating  te  his  background,  needs,  and  interests 
ler  evaluation  in  determining  his  eligibility  and  po¬ 
tential  assignment ;  and 

“  (C)  giving  the  applicant  a  hdl  understand- 
ing  el  the  deb  Corps  program  and  making  clear 
what  will  he  expected  el  him  as  an  cnrollcc  in  the 
event  el  his  acceptance! 

“■  (2)  the  conduct  el  a  careful  and  systematic  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  applicant's  backgi’ound  ler  the 
elective  development  andy  as  appropriate,  clarihcation 
el  information  concerning  his  ager  citizenship;  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past  behavior-, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related 
te  a  determination  el  his  eligibility. 

■  -  (b)  dbe  Director  shall  make  no  payments  te  any  in¬ 
dividual  er  organization  solely  as  eompeiisation  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  el  referring  the  names  el  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
deb  Cerpsr 
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(of  The  44i  rector  shad  take  ah  neeessary  steps  to  as- 
swe  that  the  enrollment  el  the  Teh  Corps  includes  an  ap¬ 
propriate  number  el  candidates  selected  Irom  rural  areasy 
taking  hate  account  the  proportion  el  eligible  youth  who 
reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  ueed  to  preside  residential  fa- 
ehities  ler  sueh  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  el  wide 
geographic  dispersion. 

“SCREENING  ANL  SELECTION — SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 


1  1ST o  mrli  virlnol  oLm.ll  Kn 

DJlaTT  1  \  '  fJ  •  ^  cl  I  li  U  lllvll  >  lvlllclT  olJLctiT  Uv, 

cnrollec  unless  it  is  determined  that  there  is 


ne  rm 

tto  111  1 


expectation  that  he  can 
situations  and  activities  with  ether 
likely  to  engage  in  actions  or 


m  group 
s-  that  he  is  net 
that  would  prevent 


from  receiving  the  heneht  el  the  program 
with  the  maintenance  el  sound 


and  satisfactory  relationships  between  any  center  to  which 
he  might  he  assigned  and  surrounding  communities,  and  that 
he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  el  both  the  rules  to  which 
he  will  be  subject  and  el  the  consequences  el  failure  to 
observe  those  rules?  4n  the  case  ol  an  individual  with  a 
history  ol  serious  and  violent  behavior^  or  a  history  ol  rcpeti 
tive  or  serious  law  violation  or  delinquent  acts,  sueh  deter 
mination  must  be  supported  by  a  signed  statement  Irom  an 
official  ol  the  individuals  community,  such  as  the  appropriate 
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prosecuting  attorney  or  his  deputy,  sheriff  or  his  deputy, 
chief  of  pehee  or  his  deputy,  parole  or  probation  officer,-  or 
chief  executive  officer,  certifying  that  the  individual,  if 
selected,  is  likely  to  participate  successfully  in  the  program 
and  is  unlikely  to  engage  in  activities  or  behavior  that  would 
impede  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  'the  pro¬ 
gram  or  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
discipline  and  satisfactory  relationships  between  any  center 
to  which  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities; 

--fb)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enroll 
ment  may  be  selected  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or 
parole,  but  only  if  his  release  from  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is  mutually 
satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and  does  not 
violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director 
has  arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and 
all  reports  to  State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments: 


“ENROLLMENT  WNL>  A-BRtONMENT 
“Sect  40D  -(a)-  Ao  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
dob  Dorps  for  more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director 
may  authorize  in  special  cases.- 

—  (b)  Enrollment  m  the  dob  Dorps  shall  not  relieve 
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any  individual  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Aet  -f§0  U-.S-.C.  App?  494-  et  seq-)- 

—(e)  Each  enrollec  -fothcr  than  a  native  and  eitigcn  of 
Guba  described  in  section  609  (-3)  of  this  Act)  must  take 
and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  forma 
Of  do  solemnly  swear  -(or  affirm)  that  4  hear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic/  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  4004  of  title  4-8y  United  States  Code,  shah 
he  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation? 

‘-(d)  Each  enrollec  shall  he  assigned  to  a  center  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  needs,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 
(taking  into  account  current  vaeaneies  and  requirements  for 
the  efficient  program  operation)  is  closest  to  the  residence  of 
sueh  enrollec? 

“-fe)  Assignments  of  male  cnrollces  shall  be  made  so 
thaty  at  any  one  time-,-  at  least  40  per  centum  of  those  en- 
rollces  are  assigned  to  conservation  centersy  as  described  in 
section  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where  their 
work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to  the  conscrvationy  de¬ 
velopment,  or  management  of  public  natural  resources  or 
recreational  areas  and  is  performed  under  the  direction  of 
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personnel  of  -agencies  regularly  responsible  for  those' 


JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

‘-Sect  107.  -(re)-  The  Director  may  make  agreements 
with  federal,-  States  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organiza 
tions  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  een- 
tersr  These  centers  shall  be  primarily  residential  in  character 
and  shall  be  designated  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  en- 
rollcos,-  in  a  well- supervised  setting,  with  education;  voca¬ 
tional  training,  work  experience  (either  in  direct  program 
activities  or  through  arrangements  with  employers')-;  coun¬ 
seling  and  other  services  appropriate  to  their  ncedsr  The 
centers  shall  include  conservation  centers  to  be  located 
primarily  in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other 
training  and  assistance;  programs  of  work  experience  focused 
upon  activities  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  develop¬ 
ing  community  projects  in  the  public  interesk  They  shall 
(also  include  monk  training  centers  to  be  located  in  either 
urban  or  rural  areas  and  to  provide  activities  which  shall 
include  training  and  other  services  appropriate  for  cnrollees 
who  can  be  expected  to  participate  successfultv  m  training 


for  specific  types  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  employment ;  and 
>womon-s  training  centers;  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or 
rural  areas;  and  which  shall  provide  education,  training;  and 


11 


1  other  activities  appropriate  to  the  special  needs  and 

2  tiabties  el  young  women. 

3  “  (b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and  women’s  train 

4  ing  centers  shad  offer  education  and  vocational  training  op- 

5  portunitics,-  together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  non-rcsi 

6  dential  basis  to  cnrollccs  in  programs  deseribed  in  part  B  of 

7  this  title.  Sued  opportunities  may  be  offered  on  a  rcimburs- 

8  able  basis  or  through  sneb  other  arrangements  as  the  fdirce- 

9  tor  may  specify. 

10  - raooBAM  activities 

H  -‘Se07  408t  -(a)-  Each  dob  Corps  center  shad  be  oper- 
1^  ated  so  as  to  provide  cnrollccs  with  an  intensive,  well  orga 
1^  nized  and  fully  supervised  program  of  education,-  vocational 
14  trainings  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and  reerea- 
1^  tional  activities;  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 
1®  eounscling.  do  the  fullest  extent  feasible?  the  required  pro- 

11  gram  for  eaeb  cnrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to 
1®  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals;  coping  with 
I9  problems  be  may  eneounter  in  bis  home  community  or  in 

adjusting  to  a  new  community?  and  planning  and  managing 
^1  bis  daily  affairs  m  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long 
22  term  upward  mobility?  Center  programs  shall  include  re- 
2^  quired  participation  in  center  maintenance  support  and 
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related  work  activity  as 


to  assist  cnrollccs  in 
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their  sense  of  contribution-, ■  responsibility,  and 

discipline? 

^-(b)-  To  the  extent  practicable,  tbe  -Director  may  ar¬ 
range  ter  cnrollcc  education  and  vocational  training  throngh 
local  public  or  private  educational  agencies?  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  or  technical  institutes  where  these  in¬ 
stitutions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in 
eest  and  substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  he 
could  provide  through  other  moans? 

“  (c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible?  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollccs  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school? 
and  the  Pircctor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to 
he  issued  to  enrol  lees  who  have  satisfactorily  eompleted  their 
services  in  the  dob  Corps  and  which  will  refieet  the  en- 
rollec’s  level  of  educational  attainment. 

“■  (d)  The  Pircctor  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  Job  Corps  work-experience  programs  or  activities  do 
not  displace  presently  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  service  and  will  he  coordinated  with  other 
work  -  experience  programs  in  the  community. 

‘‘allowance  anb  support 
‘-Sec.  -109:  -fa)-  Ehe  Pircctor  may  provide  enrollccs 
with  sueh  personal  travel  and  leave  allowances?  and  sueh 
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quarters-,-  subsistence,  transportation,-  equipment,  clothing, 
recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as  be  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Personal  ahowanees 
shah  be  established  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $hti  per  month 
during  the  first  six  months  of  an  enro-hee’s  participation  in  the 
program  and  in  not  to  exceed  ffifi  per  month  thereafter,  ex- 
eept  that  allowances  in  excess  of  per  month,  bat  not 
exceeding  per  month?  may  be  provided  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  cnrollee’s  participation  if  ft  is  expected  to  be 
of  less  than  six  months’  duration,  and  the  ©hector  is  author 
hed  to  pay  personal  allowances  in  excess  of  the  rates  speob 
fied  herein  m  nnnsual  circumstances  as  determined  by  hbm 
Such  allowances  shah  be  graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as 
to  encourage  continued  participation  in  the  program, 
achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the  enrehee  of  the  funds  so 
provided  and  shah  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate 
cases  as  a  disciplinary  measurer  ho  the  degree  reasonable, 
enrohees  shah  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to  eosts  as¬ 
sociated  with  their  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from 
their  personal  allowances? 

hbe  Director  shah  prescribe  specific  rales  govern- 
ing  the  aeerual  of  leave  by  enrohees.  Except  in  the  ease  of 
emergency,  he  shah  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrehee  who  has  not  completed 
at  least  six  months  service  in  the  dob  Corpsr 
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^(ef  hbe  Director  shah  provide  eaeh  former  enroheey 
upon  tcrmmationy  a,  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rale  net  te 
exceed  $50  for  eaeb  month  of  satisfactory  participation  m  the 
d-oh  Corps-;  Provided,  however-,  T-hat  no  enrohee  shah  he  en- 
titled  to  that  portion  of  a  readjustment  allowance  which  is  not 
paid  pursuant  to  subsection  -fdf  of  this  section  unless  he  has 
remained  in  the  program  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  except  that  such  portion  shah  he  paid  to  an  enrohee 
who  has  remained  in  the  program  at  least  ninety  days  and 
whose  participation  m  the  program  is  expected  to  he  of  less 
than  six  months’  duratien7  and  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  as  determined  by  the  Director,  hbe  Director  may, 
from  time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrohee 
such  portions  of  his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations 
incurred  bv  that  enrohee.  4n  the  event  of  an  enrohee -s  death 
during  his  period  of  service ;  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  read¬ 
justment  allowance  shah  he  paid  m  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  5582  of  title  57  United  States  Coder 

-(d)-  Under  sueh  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 
ey  a  portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an 
enrohee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  he  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the  en¬ 
rohee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrohee  or  to  any 
other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
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rolloc,  and  any  sum  m  paid  sW  5a  supplemented  by  the 
payment  el  an  equal  amount  fey  tfee  Director. 


STAND ARDS  OP 

~fe>EC.  1-10.  -fa)-  Within  dob  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
and  deportment  shall  fee  provided  and  stringently 
enforced;  4m  the  ease  of  violations  committed  fey  enrollccs, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
shall  fee  made  m  every  instance  where  ft  is  determined  that 
retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  dob  Corps  eemter, 
will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  snefe  standards  of  conduet 
and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
cnrollees. 

■“-(b)  fen  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conditions  m  the  deb  Corps,-  the  individual  directors 
of  dob  Corps  centers  shad  fee  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollccs  including-, - 
but  not  limited  toy  dismissal  from  the  dob  Corpsy  subject  to 
expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  autfeorityy  as  pro¬ 
vided  under  regulation  set  fey  the  Directory 


COMMUNITY 
fefefe^  dfee 


ficial  relationships 


shad  encourage  and  shad 
to  establish  mutually  feene- 
defe  Corps  centers  and  sur- 
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COUNSELING  WNE  vfOB  PLACEMENT 
“Sect  112.  -far)-  hbe  Director  shah  provide  for  44^e 
eounsehng  and  testing  el  eaeh  enrollec  at  regular  intervals  te 
fohow  Ins  progress  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

^^fb)-  Bhe  Director  shah  counsel  and  test  eaeh  enrollec 
prior  te  Ins  scheduled  termination  te  determine  his  capabil¬ 
ities  and  shall  seeb  te  place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  tec 
which  be  is  trained  and  in  whleh  be  is  libely  te  succeed,  or 
shall  assist  him  in  attaining  further  training  or  education:  In 
placing  enrohees  in  jobsy  the  Director  shall  utdicc  the  U-nited 
States  -Employment  Service  te  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“-(c)  dbe  Secretary  ef  Baber  shah  make  arrangements 
te  determine  the  status  and  progress  ef  terminees  and  te 
assure  that  their  needs  for  further  education^  trainings  and 
counseling  may  be  meB 

“-(d)  ■  -Upon  termination  ef  an  enrohee-s  training,  a  copy 
ef  bis  pertinent  records,  including  data  derived  from  bis 
counseling  and  testing,  other  than  confidential  information, 
shah  be  made  available  immediately  te  the  Department  ef 


Babor  and  the  Office  ef  Economic  Opportunity. 

life}-  Bhe  Director  shalf  te  the  extent  feasible  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  637  (b)  ef  this  Act,  arrange  for  the 
readjustment  allowance  provided  for  in  section  -1-09  (e)  ef 
such  Aety  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  te  subsection 
-(d)-  ef  that  section,  te  be  paid  te  former  enrohees  -(-who  have 
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1  net  already  found  employment)  at  lire  public  employment 

2  service  office  nearest  Ike  home  el  anv  suek  termer  enroll  ce, 

3  if  he  is  returning  te  kis  home,  or  at  the  nearest  suek  effiee 

4  te  the  community  in  whieh  the  termer  enroll ee  has  indicated 

5  an  intent  te  reside,  ffike  Secretary  ef  taker  shah  make  ar- 

6  rangements  by  which  pukke  employment  serviee  effieers  will 

7  maintain  records  regarding  former  enrehecs  who  are  thus 

8  paid  at  suek  offices  including  information  as  te — 
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“  (1)  the  number  ef  former  enroll  cos  who  bare  de¬ 
clined  the  offices’  kelp  in  finding  a  job-? 

^-(■2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
jobs  without  further  education  er  training? 

( 3 )  the  number  who  were  found  te  require 
training  before  being  placed  in  Jobs  and  the  types  ef 
training  programs  in  whieh  they  participated ;  and 

^-(4)  the  number  who  were  found  te  require  fur¬ 
ther  remedial  er  basic  education  in  order  te  qualify  for 
training  programs,  together  with  information  as  te  the 
types  ef  programs  for  whieh  such  former  cnrollcos  were 
found  unqualified  for  enrollment? 

2^  If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  te  utilize  the  services  ef 
2^  any  ether  public1  er  private  organization  er  agency  in  hen 
22  ef  the  pubbe  employment  office?  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
2 ^  organization  er  agency  te  make  the  payment  ef  the  rcadpist- 
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men!  allowance  and  maintain  the  same  types  of  records  re¬ 
garding  former  enredees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte¬ 
nance  by  pnblie  employment  service  offices,  and  shad  furnish 
copies  of  sneh  records  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  ease 
of  enredees  who  are  placed  in  Jobs  by  the  director  prior  to 

fomil  1  TIP  \  I*  tli  .11 1«  ~r~\  n  vti  m  fi  /m->  vn  tli  a  T  /yl  \  r^AlTiC  1 1>  /  i 

Lll v  t  I lllllllUllUll  \7T  tilt  11  lJcli-  llv  1  Lfci  llv'll  Ill  1 1 1  v  fj  l/l  f  l 1 1\ 

director  shad  maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place¬ 
ment  and  followup  information-. 

“EVAntT-ATIOSg  EXPERIMENTAL  AX©  DEVELOPMEX-TAL 


-Sec.  11-3.  -fa}-  dhe  Director  shad  provide  for  the  care 
hd  and  sys'tematic  evaluation  of  the  dob  Corps 
directly  or  by  contracting  for  -h 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prae- 

ef  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods 

nf  ArtAT»fi  hi  Ayi  T  r>  rv  n  i»t  lfuilo  V  itlxm  a,tth  Inn  1 1  ai^  crliiO  1 1  Ia  rl  a 

tTT  t7  UL  1  cl  .  Jtll  Trrtl  L1C  UlctXy  TUT o'  v  V  Ml  l lil  t  TU  I  1  *51111111  5“!  IV  TT7  ttv 

the  costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  res- 


facillties,  from  the  use 
of  facilities  combining  residential  and  nonrosidential  com 
portents?  from  the  use  of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to 
small  enrollments?  and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of 
program  sponsors?  meludmg  pubhe  agencies?  unr\  ersities? 
and  private  corporationsr  The  evaluation  shall  also  include 
rs  with  proj-mr  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
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1  sens  who  have  net  participated  in  the  program:  In  carrying 

2  eat  such  evaluations,  the  Director  shah  arrange  ter 

3  obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 

4  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shah  consult  with 

5  other  ageneies  and  officials  in  order  to  compare  the  reb 

6  ative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those 

7  used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  seeure,-  through 

8  employers,  schools,  or  other  Government  and  private  agon- 

9  eies  specific  information  concerning  the  residence  of  former 

10  enrollecs,  their  employment  status,  compensation,  and  sue- 

11  eess  in  adjusting  to  community  hfe?  He  shall  also  secure-, 

12  the  extent  feasible,  similar  information  dircetly  from 
12  enrollecs  at  appropriate  intervals  following  their  comple 

14  tion  of  the  dob  Corps  program?  The  results  of  such  ovalua 

15  tion  shall  he  published  and  shall  he  summarized  in  the  report 

16  required  by  section  £08? 

17  -  (b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or 

18  contracts  for  experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  prej- 

19  eets  directed  to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 

20  better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid  ad-just- 

21  ment  of  enrohees  to  community  hfe  that  will  permit  a  rcduc 

22  tion  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transporta- 

23  tien  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater 

24  AffWdonp-v-  and  effectiveness  m  the  program  authorized  under 
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1  this  part?  Fhese  projects  shall  fflfMo  «w  or  more  projects 

2  providing  youths  with  education?  training?  sod  other  sup- 

3  portivo  services  oo  a  combined  residential  sod  nonccsklentiai 

4  basis?  Fhe  Director  may,  if  ho  dooms  it  advisable,  undertake 

5  ono  os  more  pitot  projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who 

6  have  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons 

7  or  property?  repetitive  delinquent  sets?  nareoties  addiction,  or 

8  other  behavioral  aberrations?  Projects  under  this  subsection 


9q|l  nil  Ka  n  ATTn]  ATYOrl  O  -pF/py  >">  v\-m»A-m»i  nf />  oAi  UMlItflfl  All  *wT~i  t|~>  a|1->  av 

oil  till  I  /  v  v  l  v  \  vM  M*  vl  l  TTT  t  v  I  UIJJJ1  l '  l  J 1  1 1 1 1  v  il'llolllltl  11U11  \A  1111  v  / 11  lvl 

10  Federal  or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  pro- 
11  grams  or  projects  and  with  the  prime  work-  and  training  spon 
12  sors,  as  described  in  part  B  of  this  title  in  the  communities 
13  where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out?  Fbey  may  he  under 
14  taken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
15  grams,  including  programs  under  part  B  of  this  title,  and 
16  funds  otherwise  available  for  activities  under  those  programs 
17  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned, 
18  be  available  to  projects  under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 
19  include  the  same  or  substantially  similar  activities.  The 
20  Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title  which  he  finds 
21  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  projects  under 
22  this  subsection  essential  to  a  determination  of  their  feasibility 
2-j  and  usefulness.  So  shall?  either  in  the  report  required  by 
24  section  608  or  a  separate  annual  document-,  report  to  the 
25  Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  section?- 
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including  a  full  description  of  progress  mode  in 
with  combined  residential  and  nonrcsidential  projects? 

“■■(e)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  voca¬ 
tional  education  schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  re¬ 
duce  the  school  dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utilization  of  expensive 
educational  and  training  facilities,  the  Director,  in  coopcrar 
tien  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into 
one  or  more  agreements  with  State  educational  ageneics  to 
pay  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  model  community 
vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers.  Such  facilities 
shall  he  centrally  located  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high 
dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a 
need  in  the  area  for  a  combination  vocational  school  and  skill 
center?  Ho  such  agreement  shall  he  entered  into  unless  it 
contains  provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 

“■(4-)  a  job  survey  he  made  of  the  arearf 
‘-(-2)  the  training  program  of  the  school  and  skill 
center  reflect  the  job  market  needs  as  projected  by  the 
survey; 

“-(3-)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  business,  labor,  education,-  and  community 
leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  center’s  activities  and  to 
make  periodic  rceommon dations  regarding  its  operation ; 
“  (4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  with 
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sckoels  m  tke  area  and  Ike 


el  Ike  skkl 


center  for  maximum  utilisation  el  Ike  center  ketk  during 
and  oiler  school  hours-;  and 

-  (-5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  procedures  as 
Ike  Director  and  Ike  Commissioner  el  Education  deem 
necessary  le  carry  eul  Ike  purpose  el  tkis  project  wik 
ke  provided? 


PARTICIPATION  OP  THE  STATES 
■tSec.  444t  -fa)-  kbe  Director  skak  lake  necessary  aetien 
le  facilitate  Ike  effective  participation  el  States  in  Ike  Jek 
Corps  pregram,  including,  kul  nel  kmked  1%  consultatien 
vd-th  appropriate  Stale  agencies  an  matters  pertaining  le 
Ike  enforcement  el  applicable  State  lawsy  standards  el  en- 
rollce  conduct  and  discipline^  Ike  development  el  meaning 
fol  werk  experience  and  etker  aelivities  for  enrekees^  and 
coordination  with  State-  operated  programs? 

“  (b)  ¥ke  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  te  assist  in  Ike  eperalion  or  administration  el  State- 
eperated  programs  whick  carry  eul  Ike  purpose  el  tkis  part? 
kke  Director  majy  pursuant  te  regtdatiensy  pay  part  er  ak  el 
tke  operative  er  administrative  costs  el  suck  programs-? 

(c)  Jek  Corps  center  er  etker  similar  facility 
designed  te  earry  eut  tke  purpose  el  tkis  Act  skak  ke  estak- 
ksked  witliin  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  suck  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  kas  keen  submitted  te  tke  Govcruerj  and 
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sueh  plan  has  net  boon  disapproved  by  bbn  within  40  days 
of  sueh  submission. 


u 


APPLICATION  OF 


OF  FEDERAL  LAW 


‘-Sec.  115.  -(a)-  Except  as  otherwise'  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  en¬ 
rollccs  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal 
employees  and  shah  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave;  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“-(1 )  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
•4954  -(20  TJ-jStC.-  4  ct  seq?)  and  title  34  of  the  Social  Security 
Aet  -(42  U.S:C.  404  et  se(p) ,-  enrollccs  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service  perforated  by 
an  individual  as  an  enrollce  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  Statesv 

-  (2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  £4  of 
title  b  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  for  work  injuries) ,  enrollccs  shall  be 
deemed  eivil  employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ‘employee1  as  defined  in  seetion  8404  of 
title  tp  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows-: 

—  (A)  4he  term  ‘performance  of  duty1  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  any  net  of  an  enrollce  while  absent  from  his  or  her 
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assigned  pest  of  duty,  ex-eept  while  participating  m  an 
activity  -{Including  an  activity  while  on  pass  nr  during 
travel  te  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  hy  or 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  dob  Corps-; 

“  (B)  4n  computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis¬ 
ability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  cnrollcc  shall  he 
deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  a 
grade  OS- -2  employee,  and  sections  844-8  -{af  and  -fh)-  of 
title  by  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  cnrollccs ;  and 
“-(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to 
accrue  until  the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
injured  cnrollcc  is  terminated-: 

-  (  3  )-  Uor  purposes  of  the  -Federal  tort  claims  provisions 
in  title  United  States  Code,-  cnrollccs  shall  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Government. 

“■  (b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to 
persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  dob 
Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States^  and 
it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  4hU2  of  title  2Sy  United 
States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding 

-(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  sendees  who  are  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements 
made  by  the  Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any  law  limiting 
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the  strength  el  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage 
authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“SeGt  116.  -(a)-  The  Dircetor  shall  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  earry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  dune  3th  1968,  in  a  manner  that  will  increase  above 
forty  five  thousand  the  enrollee  capacity  of  dob  Gorps  cen¬ 
ters: 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  on  or  before  dune  3th  4-968?  of  the  total  number  of 
dob  Gorps  cnrollccs  in  residence  and  receiving  training,  at 
least  8b  per  centum  shall  be  women. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  for  any  fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  easts  of  dob 
Gorps  centers  which  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
nine  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300  per  enrollee. 

--(d)-  The  Dircetor  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals?  and  data  produced 
or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tien  of  any  conservation  or  training-  center  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  -United  8tatesr 
“political  discp-iminat-ion  an©  political  activity 
-■8e©7  11 7-.  -(a)-  bfo  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
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or  applicant  for  enrollment  m  tfee  Corps?  AH  disclosures 
concerning  such  matters  s4i«41  He  ignored?  except  as  to  suefe 
membership  in  political  par-ties  or  organizations  as  e< 


fey  law  a  41 
discrimination  sfeaH  fee 
any  person  in  tfee  executive 


employment-?  Fo 
H?  or  promised  fey 
ef  tfee  Federal  Govem- 


er  in  favor  el  any  enrellee  in  tfee  Corps,-  er 
ler  enrollment  in  tfee  Corps  feeeanse  el  feis 
er  feeliefs7  except  as  may  fee  specifically 
authorized  er  required  fey  law? 

‘-‘-(b)  Ae  officer?  employee?  er  enrellee  el  tfee  Corps  shall- 
take  any  active  part  in  political  management  er  in  political 
campaigns,  except  as  may  fee  provided-  fey  er  pursuant  to 
statute-,-  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  er  enrollee  shall  use 
feis  official  position  er  influence  ler  tfee  purpose  el  interfering 
with  an  election  er  affecting  tfee  result  thereof.  Adi  seefe 
-persons  sfeaH  retain  tfee  right  to  vote  as  they  may  efeeese  and 
to  express?  in  their  private  capacities?  their  opinions  en  aH 
political  sufe-jccts  and  candidates?  Any  officer,  employee, 
enreHce,  er  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  ler  political 
purposes  from  members  ef  tfee  Corps,  sfeaH  fee  in  violation 
ef  tfee  Corrupt  Practices  Act? 

~-(e)  Whenever  tfee  Fnited  States  Civil  Service  Com 
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mission  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  pre¬ 
visions,-  it  shall,  after  giving  doe  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  offiecr  or  employee  or  enrollcc  concerned, 
eertify  the  faets  to  the  -Director  with  specific  instructions  as 
to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions/’ 

WORK  AN©  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
SeOt  102.  Dart  D  of  title  4  of  the  -Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1-964-  is  amended  to  read  as  follows-: 

\ 

“Part  P — Work  an©  T-rainin©  for  Youth  an©  Abults 

“statement  of  purpose 

'-^eOt  120:  Phe  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  nsefid 
work  and  training  opportunities,  together  with  related  serv- 
ices  and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low-fneome  youths  to 
continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to  help  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons-,  hoth  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and 
hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  maximum  oppor 
tunitics  for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which 
respond  to  local  needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis 
upon  a  comprehensive  approach  which  in  chides  programs 
using  hoth  public  and  private  resources  to  overcome  the 
complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  m 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  propor¬ 
tions  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  low  incomer 
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ct 


COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  AREAS  ANB  COMPREHENSIVE 


WORK  ANB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


a c 


t8eOt  -424-  -{ft)-  44a  Director  shall  designate  os  recog 
size  community  program  areas  lor  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  conducting  comprehensive  eommunitv  work  and  training 


‘^-(h)-  -Per  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  he 
a  eky?  county,  muhieity  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  res¬ 
ervation?  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  -(irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)-  which  provides  a  suit¬ 
able  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  commonality  of 
interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram-  4he  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  com¬ 
munity  action,  manpower  services  physical  and 
development,  housing?  education?  health?  and  other 
nhy  services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes 
those  programs  and  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title. 

^-(e)-  A  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  must 
seek  'to  provide  participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of  serv¬ 
ices  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold 


4t  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach  to  planning  and 
implementation  including  the  linkage  of  relevant  eempe- 
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nent  programs  authorized  fey  this  Aet  wife  one  another  and 
wife  other  appropriate  public  and  private  programs  and  activ¬ 
ities.  4t  shall  also  provide  ter  evaluation. 

“PM  SPONSORS  ANB  BERE-GA^B  AGENCIES 


“Sec?  122.  -faf  Dec  eaefe  community  program  area?  fee 
-Director  shall  recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
which  shall  serve  as  fee  prime  sponsor  to  receive  funds  under 
section  4413  -(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  433 
(c) ) .  Dins  agency  must  fee  capable  ot  planning,  adminis¬ 
tering?  coordinating?  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work 
and  training  prograrm 

“-(b)-  Dfee  prime  sponsor  shall  fee  fee  community  aetion 
agency  unless  fee  Director  determines,  in  accordance  wife 
such  regulations  as  fee  may  prescribe?  feat  an  alternative 
prime  sponsor  is  likely  to  have  greater  capability  in  planning 
and  implementing  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program. 


“-(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for  participation 
of  employers  and  labor  organizations  in  fee  planning  and 
conduct  of  fee  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs. 

<£-fd-)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  fee  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  public  and  private  organizations  as  delegate 
agencies  to  cany  out  components  of  fee  comprehensive 
work  and  training  program?  including  without  lim¬ 
itation  agencies  governed  wife  fee  participation  of  fee 
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pew  and  other  residents  el  the  neighborhoods  er  rural  areas 
servedr  educational  institutiensj  the  public  employment  serv- 
ieej  the  publie  welfare  agency,-  other  health  and  w i 
agencies,  private  training  institutionsy  and  ether 
public  and  private  organizationsT 

-(e)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agencies  shall 
provide  for  participation  ef  residents  ef  the  area  and  mem 
hers  ef  the  groups  served  in  the  planning,  conducts  and 
evaluation  ef  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program 
and  its  compencntST  8ueh  persons  shall  he  provided  maxi¬ 
mum  employment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  ef  component 
programs^  including  opportunity  for  further  occupational 
training  and  career  advancement-. 

-(f)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  have  adequate  internal  admin- 

ards,  evaluation  procedures  and  other  policies  as  may  he 
necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 


U. 


ELIGIBLE  WG^I-y-ITIEU 


uc 


423-.  -(a)-  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas  for  coiirprc  lion  nbv-t1  woriv 


and  training  programs  or  components  of  such  programs, 
including  the  following-: 

^T)-  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
trainings  and  useful  work  experience  for  stu- 
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dents  from  low-income  families  who  are  m  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  -(or  are  of  an  age  eqaiv 
alent  to  that  of  students  hr  sueh  grades)  and  who  are  fa- 
need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  main 
tafa  attendance  fa  seheehj 

“  (2)  programs  to  provide  uncmployedy  underem 
pfayed,  or  low-income  persons  -(aged  sfatecn  and  over)- 
with  useful  work  and  training  -(which  must  include 
sufficient  hasie  education  and  institutional  or  on  the  job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  develop 
their  max-imum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain 


regular  competitive  employment-; 

—{■?))-  speeial  programs  which  involve  work  activ¬ 
ities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  un¬ 
employed  poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects 
and  are  unable,  because  of  agey  lack  of  employment  op¬ 
portunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ¬ 
ment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  and 
which,  fa  addition  to  other  services  providedy  whl 
enable  sueh  persons  to  participate  fa  projects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  without  limitation 
activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management?  con¬ 
servation,  or  development  of  natural  resources,-  rccrea- 
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tional  areas,  federal,  State,-  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  bends; 

^^-f4)-  special  programs  which  provide  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  oppor 
tunitics,  including  new  types  of  careers;  m  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social;  economic;  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area  served  in 

~n  ol  fl  e  i n  r>l i 1  rl  l n  nr  ttti f  1 1 
11U1U.I5  lllLllLtllliy  V\  TrlltJlll  TT 

fare; 

which  provide  maximum 
continued  employment 
which  give  promise  of 

f  1  CATO  a!  11  in  otliAn  o  at 
llvJll  TTr  lit" AT  1  irt  lllTlUn  tTT 


health;  education;  web 
;  and  public  safet-y, 
for  advancement  and 
federal  assistance; 
to  the  broader1  adop 
s  and  new  methods 


of  providing  job  ladder  opportunities;  and  which  provide 
opportunities  for  further  occupational  training  to  facili¬ 
tate  career  advancement ; 

“-f5f  special  programs  winch  concentrate  work  and 
training  resources  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed 
persons,  which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that 
work  and  training  opportunities  are  extended  to  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  persons  who  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of  cooperation 
from  private  and  public  employers ; 
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“(6)  supportive  and  followup  services  to  supple 
merit  work  and  training  programs  under  this  or  other 
Aets  including  health  services,  counseling,  day  eare  lor 
children,  transportation  assistance?  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to*  achieve  sue- 
eess  in  work  and  training  programs  and  in  employment ; 

—(A)  employment  centers  and  mobile  employment 
service  units  to  provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and 
placement  services?  conveniently  located  in  urban  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged-; 

“■  (8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private 
employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,-  to  train 
or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income  persons?  includ- 
ing  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee  might 
not  he  fully  productive?  payment  of  on-the-job  counsel- 
ing  and  other  supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons?  and  payments  to  per¬ 
mit  employers  to  provide  employees  resident  in  such 
areas  with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to  reim¬ 
burse  sueh  employees  for  such  transportation-:  Provided-, 
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■That  in  making  sueh  reimbursements  to  employers  the 
Director  shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee 
shall  not  he  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
he  annlicablc  to  employment  under  the  hair  Labor 


Standards  Aet  of  1-93-8  if  section  b  of  sueh  Act  applied 
to  the  employee  and  he  -was  exempt  under  section 
1-3  thereof ;  and 

means  of  plannings  administering, 


U 


ingj  and 


2-*  a  ei 


a  work  and  training 


program. 

“-fb-)~  Qommenemg  duly  I7  Dhkk  ah  work  and  training 
component  programs  conducted  in  a  community  under  this 
section  shah  be  consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  assistance  for  sueh  com 
ponenis  shah  be  provided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the 
determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an 

fiTTio  PYPPiif  afl.  nflipriin iivnrtTi rlorl  Tvst-  cm  lie* ap 

U1  tllllLj  v  lVv  l  |J l  twJ  UlliV'l  VV  l'w'  T7 i.  U  V  lvll  U  IJ  X  oil U o vl 

tion  -fe)-r  After  that  date7  the  work  and  training  components 
of  programs  authorized  by  section  brih  of  this  Aet  and  by 
section  3L4-  of  part  A  of  title  LE  of  the  Manpower 
ament  aaad  Training  Aet  of  49#2  shah  to  the  maximum 


feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  aaad  training 
program^  including  funding  through  -the  prime  sponsor 
where  appropriate. 

-■-(e)-  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
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1  a  pubhe  agency  or  private  organization  other  than  a  prime 

2  'Sponsor  to  carry  oat  one  or  more  component  programs 

3  •  described' m  subsection  -(a)-  when  be  determines,  alter  sobe- 

4  iting  an4  considering  comments  el  tbe  prime  sponsor,  il 

5  any;  that  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  effective 

6  ness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  ol  persons  served  and  would 

7  serve  fee  purposes  ol  this  titier  hn  the  ease  ol  programs  under 

8  subseetion  (a)  (-1-)  to  this  section,  financial  assistance  may 

9  he  provided  directly  to  local  or  State  educational  agencies 

10  pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  Director  and  the  Seer-e- 

11  tary  ol  Labor  providing  lor  the  operation  ol  such  programs 

12  under  direct  grants  or  contracts. 


13 


U 


»PE 


14  ^S-EO:  424r  -(a)-  Lhe  Director  shall  not  provide  financial 

15  assistance  lor  any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  deter  ■ 

16  mines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 

17  scribe,  that — 

18  “-(-1-)  no  participant  will  he  employed  on  projects 
involving  political  parties,  or  the  construction;  opera¬ 
tion;  or  maintenance  ol  so  much  ol  any  facility  as  is 
used  or  to  he  used  lor  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
lor  religious  worship-; 

the  program  wall  not  result  in  the  displace 
ment  ol  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
lor  services,  or  result  in  the  substitution  ol  Federal  lor 
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other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise  he  performed-? 

^-3-)-  the  rates  of  pay  for  thee  spent  in  work¬ 
training  and  education,  and  other  conditions  of  employ 
merit,  will  he  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light 
of  seek  factors  as  the  type  of  worky  geographical  regiony 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant-; 

“■  (4)  the  program  witty  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  development  or 
upward  mobility  of  individual  partieipant-Sr 
“  (b)  -For  programs  which  provide  work  and  training 
related  to  physical  improvements,  preference  shah  be  given 
to  those  improvements  which  wih  he  substantially  used  by 
tow-income  persons  and  families  or  which  wih  contribute 
substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low  income 
persons  and  families. 

‘—{o)  ■  Programs  approved  under  this  part  shah,-  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occupational  advance 
month 


-~fd)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide  for  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  use  of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs 
for  work  and  training  and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector? 
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TKOOIiAM 


i(C 


-Seg.  Participants  in  programs  under  tins  part 

must  fee  unemployed  or  lew  income  persons*  Fhe  Directory 
in  consultation  witfe  tfee  Social  Security  Administcatery  sfeall 
establish  criteria  ler  lew  income,  taking  inte  eensideratien 
family  sDey  urban-rural  and  farm  nonfarm  differ  cnees,  and 
etfeer  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  fee  deemed  te  fee 
from  a  lew  income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare 
payments? 

--fb)  Participants  must  fee  permanent  residents  ef  the 
United  States. 


U 


w- 


shall  net  fee  deemed 


em¬ 


ployees  and  shall  net  fee  subject  te  the  previsions  ef  law 
relating  te  Pederaf  employment,  including  these  relating  te 
hours  ef  work,  rates  ef  compensation  leave7  unemployment 
compensation  and  Federal  employment  benefits? 

“eEDEREY 

-See?  426.  Fhe  Director  shah  provide  that  programs 
under  this  part  shall  fee  designed  te  deal  with  the  incidence 
ef  long-term  unemployment  among  persons  fifty  five  years 
and  older?  In  the  conduct  ef  such  pregramSy  the  Director 
shall  eneourage  the  employment  ef  such  persons  as  regular, 
part  time,  and  short  term  staff  in  component  programs? 
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PI-LOT  PROJECTS 


“Sec.  -1-27.  -fa?)-  The  Director  may 
assistance  to  public  or  private  organizations  for  phot  pro  j< 
which-  are  designed  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further  the 
objectives  of  this  part.  Such  prejects  may  he  eonduetod  by 
puhlie  agencies  or  private  organizations? 

-(h)-  The  Director  shah  undertake  pilot  projects  de- 

p  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  work  and 
training  programs  under  thin  part? 

--(e)-  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a  pilot  project, 
he  shall  solicit  and  consider  comments  on  such  project  from 


U 
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project  wdl  he 
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NT  1 1  t  l  v  till 


TECHNIC  AP  ASSISTANCE  ANL>  TP  A  IN  INC. 


or 


d2d.  The  Director  may  provide 
through  contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrangements)  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  assist,  in  the  initiation  or  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  part?  Be  may  also  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part  and  part  D  of  this  title.  Be  shah  give  special 
tien  to  the  problems  of  rural  areasv 
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-BOLE  OF  TFFF  STATER 

^^SeOt  129.  The  Director  my  provide  financial  assis 
to  appropriate  State  agencies  to — 

~  ( 1)-  provide  technical  assistance  and  trainings  as 
authorized  by  section  4 #87  vrith  particular  emphasis  upon 
service  to  rural  areas  and  lor  this  purpose  preference 
shall  he  given  to  the  State  agency-  which  administers 
programs  assisted  hy  section  234-f 

“  (2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related 
to  this  parti 

operate  work  and  training  programs  in  com 
mnnitics  which  have  not  yet  established  an  acceptable 
prime  spenser-f  and 

“  (4)  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on 
State  projects  and  in  State  ageneies-f  Provided,  That 
these  opportunities  shall  be  made  available  to  partici¬ 
pants  in  community  work  and  training  programs.- 
‘-EQUITABLE  DLSTB-HU ■TTOF  OF  ASSISTANCE 

-1-30.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the 
■Director  shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  2-0  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  423-fa)-(a)-t  but  not  more 
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4lmn  4-2-^  per  centum  el  ike  lends  se  reserved  for  any  fiscal 
year  slink  ke  used  wit-inn  any  ene  Sluter  Wilk  respeet  te  Ike 
remaining’  fends  appropriated  er  alloeated  le  earry  net  Ike 
provisions  el  section  4-23?  Ike  Director  skek  estaldisk  criteria 
designed  le  aekieve  an  equilal.de  distrikution  el  assistance 
among  ike  States?-  4n  developing  tkese  criteria?  ke  skak  con¬ 
sider?  among  etker  relevant  factors,  Ike  ratios  el  population? 
unemployment?  and  family  income  levels? 


U 


LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 


uc 


‘Sec.  4-34 t  Federal  financial  assistance  le  any  pregram 
or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  le  section  4-23  el  tkis  part 
skak  net  exceed  30  per  centum  el  Ike  eesl  el  suck  program 
er  activity^  including  eests  el  administration-  4Pke  Director 

o  n'f\  1 1  }~>  a  r]  of  oiniiuino  t~vh  i»on  f /  v  yywvii  1  >->  f  1  c<  rdi  1 1->  a.1~\ 

TT  11“  vtvlAl  11 1111  vo  ,  J/tll  ntt  ( U  Lt  Ttt  1  vigtt  It  It  I U 1 1  n  U4JI  loll  ill£^  vH  f 

jeetive  criteria  for  seek  determinations,  tkat  tkis  is  necessary 
in  furtli  era  nee  el  Ike  purposes  el  tkis  party  i^on  -Federal  een- 
trikutions  may  ke  in  cask  er  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  ind-ud 
ing  ket  net  kmited  te  plant?  equipment?  and  services.  41  in 
any  kseal  year?  a  community  provides  nen-Federai  contribu 
liens  under  tkis  title  exceeding  its  requirements  under  tkis 
section?  seek  excess  may  ke  used  te  meet  its  requirements  for 
seek  centr-ikntions  under  section  224(c) . 
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PROGRAM  DATA  AND  EVALUATION 


“Sec.  132?  -(a)-  The  Director  shah  provide  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation  el  a  program  data  system  con¬ 
sistent  with  similar  data  systems  for  other  relevant  Dcdcral 
programs^  Such  data  shah  he  published  periodically. 

"-(b)-  The  -Director  shah  provide  for  the  continuing  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  services-,-  and  he  shah  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weak 
nesses  of  the  programs  This  evaluation  shah  include  com 
p arisen s  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs,-  and  shah  seek 
to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
work  and  training  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by 
other  -Acts,  including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1 96A  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  sueh  programs  or  individual 
projects-:  The  results  of  sueh  evaluations  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608r 

"4c)  The  Director  shah  develop  and  publish  standards 
for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the 
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objectives  of  this  titler  Such  standards  shall  he  considered 
in  deciding1  whether  te  renew  er  supplement  financial  as- 
sistanee  provided  by  sections  423r  128,  and  129.” 

SPECIAL  IMPART  PROGRAMS 
Sec-  49-3-7  -Fart  41  of  title  4  el  the  Economic  Qpper-tu- 
nity  Aet  el  1994-  is  amended  te  read  as  lohowss 

■Tart  © — Speciae  Impact  Programs 

“STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

“ S-ec-7  490.  ffihe  purpose  el  this  part  is  te  establish 
speeial  programs  which  -f4)-  are  directed  te  the  solution  el 
the  critical  preblems  existing  in  particular  communities  er 
neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  te  political  er  other 
subdivisions  er  boundaries-)  within  these  urban  areas  having 
especially  large  concentrations  el  low-income  persons^  and 
within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial  out-migration  te 
eligible  urban  areas,  and  -(2-)-  are  el  sufficient  size  and  seepe 
te  have  an  appreciable  impact  in  such  communities  and 


neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency 
chronic  unem-ploymentr  and  rising  community  tensions. 

‘ ‘EBT  ABRIBIIMENT  OP  PROGRAMS 


-48eC;  49-9  ffihe  Director  is  authorized  te  provide  finan- 
cial  assistance  te  public  agencies  er  private  organizations 
ter  the  payment  el  all  er  part  el  the  costs  el  programs 
which  are  designed  te  carry  eat  the  purposes  el  this  part. 
>Snch  programs  shall  he  restricted  in  number  so  that  each 
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2  is  el  sufficient  siw  and  scope  to  kw  an  appreciable  impact 
2  ou  the  amt  served.  Such  programs  may  ft 
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(ft 


and 


y>  yo 
U  U 


grams,  including  programs  which  provide  financial  and 
other  incentives  to  business  to  locate  i»  or  ftoar  the  areas 
served  so  as  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
residents  of  those  arcasT  and  programs  such  thos^ 
described  in  title  44^  of  this  Act  for  small  businesses 
in  or  owned  by  residents  of  such  areas-* 

community  development  activities  which 


and 


to  an  improved  living 


and 


rer  training  programs  for  unemployed 

£1  t  nh  f<T  i  ai4  q  i  i  rl  /./  \  v  ^  >  ~i~v]  aiai  Aiit 

o  V  >  lilvll  dUU  UU1  t  (TtTTT  vv  *1 1 1  I*  1  vl  1 1  vI  I T 

economic,  business,  and  community  development  pro¬ 
grams,  including  without  limitation  activities  such  as 
those  described  in  part  34  of  this  title. 

“requirements  pen  financial  assistance 
-“8ec.  4tdb  -(a)-  dhe  Bireetor  shall  not  provide  finan- 

21  eial  assistance  for  any  program  or  component  project  under 

22  this  part  unless  he  determines  that — 

23  —  (1-)  ah  projects  and  related  facilities  wiffi  to  the 
mage-mum  feasible  extent,  he  located  in  the  area  served ; 
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-■(2)  projects  witty  where  feasible?  promote  the 
development  of  entrepreneurial  and  management  shills 
and  the  ownership  er  participation  in  ownership  ef  as¬ 
sisted  businesses  by  residents  ef  the  area  served-? 

“■(■3)  projects  will  he  planned  and  earried  out  with 
the  maximum  participation  of  local  businessmen  by  their 
inelusion  on  program  boards  of  directors,  advisory  eoan- 
eils?  or  through  other  appropriate  means; 

-‘(4)  the  program  witt  he  appropriately  coordinated 
with  local  planning  under  this  Aet?  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  -Nftttt?  and 
with  other  relevant  plans  for  physical  and  human  re¬ 
sources  of  the  areas  served? 

the  requirements  of  subseetions  4-22-ff)-  and 
4-24-fa)-  of  this  Act  have  been  met;  and 

-‘-(tt)-  preference  witt  be  given  to  the  residents  of 
the  areas  served  in  filling  jobs  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Financial  assistance  under  this  scetion  shall  not 
be  extended  to  assist  in  the  relocation  of  establishments  from 
one  location  to  another  if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  location. 

“  (e)  Fbe  level  of  financial  assistance  for  related  pur¬ 
poses  under  this  Act  to  the  area  served  by  a  special  impact 
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program  shall  net  he  diminished  in-  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  Ibis  park 

-■(d)-  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  tbley  the  director 
shad  reserve  not  less  than  8  per  eentum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  partr 

“application  of  other  federal  -resources 
^^BeOt  4 thh  -(af  The  Secretary  of  Sousing  and  Urban 
Development  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Director,  take 
all  necessary  steps  under  the  authority  granted  to  him  under 
title  4  of  the  Sousing  Act  of  1949  to  assure  that  land  for 
business  location  and  expansion  purposes  is  made  available 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  partr 
--(b)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under  this  part  shad 
be  deemed  -redevelopment  areas’  within  the  meaning  of 
section  404-  of  the  Pubde  -Works  and  Economic  Develop  ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  and  shad  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  title  44  of  that  Actr 

‘-^fef  4be  Director  shad  take  suck  steps  as  may  be 

with  the  beads  of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies^ 
so  that  contractSy  subcontracts,  and  deposits  made  by  the  Fed¬ 


eral 


or  in  connection  with  programs  aided  with 
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-Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
purposes  el  lids  park 


tLm 


U. 


EVALUATION 
-Se€t  4-54t  Faeb  program  for  which 
under  see-den  4#4  shed  provide  ier  a 


s  are  made 

1 11  O  fl  ATI 

tn  aitnxtnTn 


el  die  effectiveness  el  die  program  in  achieving  die  goals  el 
dns  park  This  evaleaden  shad  he  conducted  hy  sneh  public 
er  private  organizations  as  the  Director  may  designate,  and 

1 1  t~>  f  a  1  AA  i  ~v  pv  -» /  \h  t|~>  a  AAotn  a!  ti~l  ott  Ka  i~\oir1 

ttp  t*/  jttttt  Jil  l  v  .v  i  it  1 1 1 1 1  ‘ 'l  1 1 1  v.  rt/oto  ttr  t  \  ciiiLtitiuii  met  y  u t  j/ciivi 

from  lands  appropriated  to  carry  eat  this  park  The  results  el 
such  evaluations  er  a  summary  el  therm  together  with  the 
Director’s  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  the  pre- 
grang  shad  he  included  in  the  report  required  hy  section  608? 


‘FEDERAL  SIIAFE  OF 


COSTS 


“Sec?  155?  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carded  oat 
pursuant  to  this  part  shad  not  cveecd  dO  per  centum  e!  the 

AAOit  /  iT  on  pL  my  ^  1 11  llwlnflllM)*  a!  >1  rlliOOl  otv.i  Daiv  ini 

vT/f5 t'  tTr  mttv  ll  JM  v  /  £^1  ctlllj  lit v  ll (111 1 v  t/tVCrT  t/T  rtvlllllllloll  Milt/liy  till 

1  aoo  ll 1 1\  Til i*/ u«f  /  iv  tlclcvu  mnw _  m i yo 1 1  o  1 1 1  £a  1*110*11 10I1 e  » wl  1  > n t  <  w  1 

lvuu  iTlC  -L/ 11  v  v  IU1  vl  vt  11  J  1  Illlvo,  jTttTntTttrtT  tv  1  v  ^  14.111  llUllo  1IU.UJ/  LU  vl 

and  promulgated  hy  him  establishing  objective  eriteria  lor 
sued  determinations,  that  assistance  in  eve-ess  ol  sued  per¬ 
centage  is  required  m  furtherance  ol  the  purposes  ol  this 
park  Fon- Federal  contributions  may  he  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
lairly  evaluated,  including  hut  not  limited  to  plant,  equip 
ment,  and  services-:  Pmvkled,  That  where  capital  divestment 
is  required  under  a  contract-  with  a  private 
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-(ether  than  a  nonprofit  organization) ,  the  federal  share 
thereof  shah  net  cxeeed  00  per  centum  of  such  capital  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  non  federal  share  shah  he  as  defined  above. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 


Sect  -104.  Title  44  of  the  Economic 


Act  of 


4964  is  amended  to  read  as 


“TITLE  41  URBAN  AND  -RURAL  00MMT-N4TY 
ACTION  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

ASe-O:  20 1.  The  purpose  of  fins  title  is  to  assist  eem- 
mnnities  in  opening  opportunities  which  enable 
persons  to  achieve  self  sufficiency^ 


U 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 


uc 


Beg.  202.  -(af  To  achieve  this  purpose,  communities 
shah  he  encouraged  and  aided  to  plan  and  conduct  com 
munity  action  programs-  designed  to — 

^^4)-  provide  services  and  assistance?  including  in¬ 
novative  approaches,  which  enable  low  -income  persons 
to  achieve  economic  independence,-  to  improve  their 
living  conditions,  and  to  increase  their  participation  in 
community  activities-? 

^  (2 )  stimulate  agencies  and  institutions  which  pro¬ 
vide  services  and  assistance  to  low  ineome  persons  to 
expand?  modify^-  and  improve  their  programs  so  as  to 
serve  such  persons  more  effectively ;  and 
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U 


ad  relevant 

o  o  1 1  o  c<  vi  1 1 

uj  (TO  >  >  vl  1  (to  ti  ll 


persons 
participation  ef 


-fb)-  mobilize,  utilizer  and 
Federal  State?  ami  local  pubho 

which  opens  opportunities  to 
“-ft)-)-  There  shall  he 
residents  ol  the  areas  and  members  el  the  groups  served  m 

AAt-v>  nn  An  In  a,I  a  a  Ai't~>  1 1  ltlfor  n  aIi  ai~>  ~nvA  a»va  >~y~>  ^Th  0 1 VQ  1 1  }~iA 

v  Ulll  JUllv  lll  o  v7T  tt  v  4 M 1111 1 1 1 1 1 1  L1  y  cl v  1/1 U 11  IJl  Uc  1  cllll  •  1  11  v  l  v  IS  I  let  11  t/v 

maximum  emphasis1  apea  leeal  initiative  and  responsibility . 
“Part  A — Pomml-nity  Action  Agencies  anti  Delegate 


ESTABLISHMENT  OE  GOMMENITY  ACT  ION  V 

-■See.  240-.-  The  Director  shall  encourage  the 
el  community  action  agencies.  A  community  action  agency 
may  be  either  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency?  4n  order 
to  merit  financial  assistance  imder  this  titles  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  shah  he  responsible  lor  and  must  be  capable  ol 
planning?  conducting,  administering,  and  evaluating  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  and?  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
relevant  lawr  he  capable  ol  mobilizing  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  pubhc  resources,  as  web  as  ab  available  private  re¬ 
sources?  ft  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  lor  ab  financial 
assistance  provided  to  its  community  under  sections  22Q 
and  2-24  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  220-fc) 
and  221- (ai) ) .  It  shah  have  adequate  authority  -f4}-  to 
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1  administer  fends  received  nedcr  this  title  and  feem  other 

2  public  and  private  sources,  -fhf  to  transfer  and  delegate  sueb 

3  fends  to  other  agencies,  and  -(d)-  to  contract  with  public  or 

4  private  organizations;  It  shah  eonform  to  sneh  other 

5  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with  the 

6  of  this  titfer 

7  ‘Communities 

8  “>Seo-;  fefe-7  Dor  the  purpose  of  this  tbfey  a  community 

9  may  he  a  eityy  county,  multicity,  or  multicounty  unity  an 

10  Indian  reservation  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irre- 

11  speetive  of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)-  which  pro- 

12  vides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  eom- 

13  monahty  of  interest  needed  for  a  community  action  prograun 

14  hhe  Director  shah  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  -Federal 

15  agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  work  and  train- 

16  ing  programs,  physical  and  economic  devclopmcnty  housmgy 

17  education,  health,  and  other  community  services  to  ei 

18  age  the  establishment  of  coterminous  or 

1  ft  |av  tvI  O  n»  r\n  in-tAnAC  OTYlirVTl  O*  f  llAQU  TIT’AftTfi  111  Q  Oiwl 

lvo  TT/r  I/ltM  11 II 1 1^  Util  UUovo  Ttllrv/1 1 1'  tTlvtua  pi  1  cl  I  I  In  j 1 1  ill 

action  programs  assisted  under  this  titfer 
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of  rural  areas  or  snuffi  communities  until  a 


com¬ 


munity  agency  is  estabbshedr  Sueh  an  agency  must  operate 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  sections  304-  ami  302?  inducing 
the  participation  and  representation  requirements  ot  sec¬ 
tion  24-3. 


U 


QO¥EBNIWCI  BOARB 


uc 


‘Se-Ot  -21-3.  -fa)-  Each  community  action  agency  shah  he 

nr*  f  n  l~i1 1  oh  p  /~1  n  r>  /I  -t  yf  i  H/vrl  a.r\  r\,a  f  A  n  am  1  t«a  Vv-i»/"vo  rl  ft  Ar>  t  n  )  n  m  n» 
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and  effective1  community  participation  in  ah  phases  ot  the 

Anm  vn  inn  j~T t  o  ofi  on  TiiwoT^i  fV  w  iiilxi^lo.  i£  iq  roeiirnieiltl^  ai  wl 
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to  assure  that  the  program?  as  developed  anh  implemented. 
is  fully  responsive  to  community  needs  and  eonditiensr  Each 
sueh  agency  shall  have,  for  this  purpose?  a  governing  hoard 
whose  members  shah?  if  he  or  they  so  desire?  include  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  the  community,  or  on  the 
failure  of  any  such  official  to  serve,  a  person  or  persons 
may  he  designated  by  sueh  official  and  other  appropriate 
public  officials  or  their  representatives?  and  representatives 
of  private  groups  and  agencies  engaged  in  providing  assist- 
anee  to  the  poor,  and  of  appropriate  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness?  labor,  religious,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests 
m  the  e oinniun  rt  y . 

“-(b-)  At  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board 
shall  he  persons  who  are  selected  by  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.  Each  community  action 
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agcney  shall  establish  procedures  by  which  appropriate  rep- 
rcsentation  is  provided  -(T)-  to  poor  persons  living  in  neigh 
borhoods  where  poverty  is  concentrated,  and  to  other 
poor  persons  ineluding  the  elderly  and  rural  residents  hving 
outside  these  neighborhoods.  All  members  el  the  governing 
hoard  selected  to  represent  specific  geographic  areas  must 
reside  in  the  area  they  represent: 

“-(e)  The  Director  shall  require  community  aetien  agen¬ 
cies  to  establish  procedures  under  which  community  agencies 
and  representative  groups  el  the  poor  which  led  themselves 
inadequately  represented  on  the  governing  beard  may  peti¬ 
tion  lor  adequate  representation. 


U 


POWERS  FPRCTtORS  OF  OOVBRRI-WO  BOARD 
“Sec.  21-4.  -(a)-  The  governing  board  el  a  community 
action  agency  shall  he  empowered  to — 

“  (4-)  establish  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fis¬ 
cal  controls ; 

“  (2)  approve  overall  plans,  adopt  and  cnlorec  pro¬ 
gram  polieiesy  and  approve  all  proposals  lor  financial 
assistance  under  this  title ;  and 

‘^-(3)  provide  lor  periodic  evaluation  el  the  cficctivc- 
ness  el  the  community  action  program  and  its  com 
ponentsr 

“  (b)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  provide  lor 
public  access  to  boohsj  records  and  other  informa- 
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tion  and  for  opportunity  lor  public  hearing  at  the  request  of 
loeal  groupsr 

“-(e)  Ehe  Director  shall  promulgate  such  standards  or 
rules  relating  to  the  scheduling  and  notiee  of  meetings-, 
quorums',  procedures-;  establishment  of  committees  and  simi¬ 
lar  matters  as  he  may  deem  nceessar-y  to  assure  that  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  provide  a  continuing  and  effective 
mechanism  for  securing  broad,  community  involvement  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  and  that  all  grou-ps  or 
elements  represented  on  those  hoards  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting  those 
pro  grams? 

“DELEGATE  AGENOiEB 

“Sec?  215?  -(a)-  Each  community  action  agency  shah  he 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out 
components  of  the  community  action  program?  Such  agencies 
shall  consist  of  -(4-)-  neighborhood  based  organizations  formed 
to  carry  out  programs  under  this  Act,  which  shah  he  encour¬ 
aged  to  have  at  least  one  half  of  the  governing  hoard  com¬ 
posed  of  residents  of  the  area  or  members  of  the  groups 
served,  or  -(A)-  other  delegate  agencies  which  shah  he  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  effective  procedures  by  which  such  persons 
wib  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of  programs^  sheet¬ 
ing  their  interests:-  A  delegate  agency  may  he  a  public 
agency  or  private  organization.  Each  delegate  agency  must 
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be  capable  el  conducting  the  program  or  programs,  shall 
hove  adequate  personnel  policies  and  fiscal  controls,  shall 
provide  lor  reasonable  public  access  to  books,  records,-  and 
other  information,  and  shall  cooperate  in  the  evaluation  of 
programs. 

“■  (b)  ?be  community  action  agency  shall  encourage  the 
establishment  of  housing  development  and  services  organi¬ 
sations  designed  to  focus  on  the  housing  needs  of  low  income 
families  and  individuals.  Such  organizations  shall  provide  the 
teeknieafy  administrativcy  and  financial  assistance  which  is 
required  to  help  low-income  families  and  individuals  more 
effectively  to  utilise  existing  programs,  and  which  is  required 
to  enable  nonprofit,  cooperative,  and  public  sponsors  more 
effectively  to  take  advantage  of  existing  Federal,  Stotey  and 
local  mortgage  insurance  and  housing  assistance  programsr 
Where  appropriate,  sueb  organisations  may  be  nonprofit 
housing  development  corporationsT  Such  corporations  may 
themselves  become  sponsors  of  housing  under  existing  pro¬ 
grams  of  specialised  housing  ageneiesT  but  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  shall  such  corporations  insure  mortgages  or  duplicate 
the  long-term  capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now 
administered  by  the  specialised  housing  agcnciesr  Housing 
development  and  service  organizations  shall  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  other  community  action  agency  efforts  so  that 
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any  programs  undertaken  under  authority  of  this  subsection 
shah  he  closely  related  to  other  community  action  programs.- 
“Part  P — Financial  Assistance  to  Community 


Programs  and  Rerated 


u 


GENERAL 


FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


t8eg.  220t  -{af  The  Director  may  provide  hnaneiat  as- 
to  community  action  agencies  for  the  planning,  con- 
duety  administration  and  evaluation  of  community  action 
programs  and  components.  Those  components  may  involve 
national  emphasis  program  activities  as  described  in  section 
3-24-  andy  without  limitation^  other  activities  and  supporting 
facilities  designed  to  assist  participants  including  the  elderly 
poor — 


“  (1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment^ 

“  (2)  to  attain  an  adequate  edueation-y 

-(-3 )  to  make  better  use  of  available  ineome  ; 

-‘-(4)-  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate  housing  and 
a  suitable  living  environment^ 

“-(-5)  to  undertake  family  planningy  consistent 
with  personal  and  family  goats,-  religious  and  moral 
convictions-y 

--fd)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention  of 
narcotics  addictionT  alcoholism,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  and  aleohohcsy 


—(7)  to  obtain 


assistance  through  loans 
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er  grafts  to  meet  immediate  ami  urgent  individual  ami 
family  needs,  including  lire  need  for  health  services, 
nutritious  food,  hensing,  and  employment  related  as¬ 
sistance  ; 

to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal  and 
family  problems  which  block  the  achievement  of  self- 
sufficiency  ; 

-  (9)-  -to  achieve  greater  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the*  community ;  and 

~~(-10)  to  mate  more  frequent  and  effective  use  of 
other  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title? 

He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or 
private  non-profit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  action  agency. 

~-(b)  After  July  +7  19687  the  Director  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  of  assistance,  that  each  community  action  agency 
has  adopted  a  systematic  approach  to  the  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  the  utilization  of  funds  pro¬ 
vided  under  tins  part.  Such  systematic  approach  shall  en¬ 
compass  a  planning  and  implementation  process  which  seeks 
to  identify  the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  seeks  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  relevant  public  and 
private  resources,  establishes  program  priorities,  links  pro¬ 
gram  components  with  one  another  and  with  other  relevant 
programs,  and  provides  for  evaluation?  4-be  Director  may, 
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however,  extend  the  time  tor  sueh  requirement  to  take  into 
account  the  length  ol  time  a  program  h as  been  m  operation-.- 
He  shah  also  take  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  participation 
of  other  -Federal  agencies  in  support  of  the  development  and 
implementation  of  plans  under  this  subsection-? 

-(e)  Fhe  Director  may  and  is  encouraged  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  organization 
other  than  a  community  action  agency  to  carry  out  one  or 
more  component  programs  under  this  section  and  section  2444 
when  he  determines,  after  soliciting  and  considering  com¬ 
ments  of  the  community  action  agency,  if  anyj  that  such 
assistance  would  enhance  program  participation  or  accept 
anee  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title. 

— -fd)-  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  this  title  shall  be  utilized  to  finance 
component  programs  under  this  section  and  section  2444 
which  are  locally  selected  to  respond  to  particular  com¬ 
munity  needs. 

“  (o)  4n  order  to  promote  local  responsibility  and  inh 
tiativer  the  Director  shall  not  establish  binding  national 
■priorities  on  funds  authorized  by  this  section,  but  he  shall  re¬ 
view  each  application  for  financial  assistance  on  its  merits. 
Before  extending  financial  assistance  to  a  new  community 
aetion  agency  under  this  section  and  under  section  224,  and 
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m  determining  the  amount  el  and  conditions  on  which  sueh 
assistance  shall  he  extendedy  the  Director  shah  consider  the 
extent  and  nature  ot  poverty  in  the  community  and  the 
probable  capacity  ol  the  agency  to  carry  out  an  effective 
program.-  In  reviewing  or  supplementing  financial  assistance 
to  a  previously  existing  community  action  agency,  he  shah 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on  programs  by  sueh 


agency. 


U 


NATIONAL  EMPIIA-SIB  PROGRAMS 


“SeOt  2-21 .  -(a)-  The  Director  may  reserve  lands  and 
provide  financial  assistance  lor  national  emphasis  programs 
designed  to  deal  with  needs  ol  the  poor  which  are  eemmon 
to  a  number  ol  communities.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsections  -(b)  (2)  and  (b)  (-5)  and  section  2-20- (e)-7  sueh 
financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  through  community 
action  agencies,  unless  -(4-)-  the  community  action  agency 
chooses  not  to  undertake  that  responsibility,  or  -(2)-  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  lahs  to  demonstrate  affirmatively  its 
capability  to  undertake  this  responsibility,  or  -(A)-  there  is  no 
community  action  agency  in  the  areaT  Community  action 
agencies  shah  be  encouraged  to  make  maximum  use  ol  dele¬ 
gate  agencies  to  operate  such  programs-: 

—(b)-  Among  the  national  emphasis  programs  shah  be 
the  following : 

“  (-1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  Headstart 
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upon  children  who  haw  net  reached  the  age  el  compulsory 
seheei  attendance  which  will  provide  such  comprehensive 
health,  nutritional,  education-,-  soelnb  and  other  services,  as 
the  Director  h-nds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  hdl 

prepriate  activities  to  encourage 

a!  oil il rlrori  n n /I  rtOTTVIl f  ill o 
tTr  nttrTt  “liiitiri'H  tti iti  uuiiirii  tnu 


effective  use  ol  parent 

‘  -■(2)-  A  program  to  he  known  as  Follow  Through 
focused  primarily  upon  children  in  kindergarten  or  clemen 
tary  sehool  who  were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart 
or  similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  and  parent  participation  activities  as  described  in 
paragraph  -flf,  which  the  -Director  hnds  will  aid  in  the  com 
tinued  development  of  children  to  their  full  potential?  Funds 
for  sueh  program  shall  he  transferred  direetly  from  the 
Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Financial  assistance  for  such  projects  shall  he  provided  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  agreements  reached  with  the 
Director  direetly  to-  local  educational  agencies  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  sueh  agreements. 

A  degal  services  program’  to  further  the  cause  of 
justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty  by  mobilizing  the 
assistance  of  lawyers  and  legal  institutions  and  by  -providing 
legal  advice,  legal  representation,  counseling  oducationT  and 
other  appropriate  services.  Projects  involving  legal  advice 
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and  representations  shah  be  carried  on  m  a  way  that  assures 
maintenance  of  a  lawyer  client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession-.  The  Director  shall 
make  arrangements  under  which  the  State  bar  association 
and  the  local  bar  association  in  the  community  to  he  served 
by  any  proposed  projeet  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall 
he  consulted  and  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to  sub- 
mfe  to  the  Director,  comments  and  reeommendati  ons  on  the 
proposed  project  before  such  project  is  approved  or  funded, 
and  to  submit?  to  the  Director,  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  operations  of  sueh  projeet,  if  approved  and 
fundedv 

“-{dj  A  ^comprehensive  health  services  program-.  This 
shall  include — 


‘^-(-A)  programs  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  comprehensive  health  services  projects  focused  upon 
the  needs  of  urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concen¬ 
trations  or  proportions  of  poverty  and  marked  inade¬ 
quacy  of  health  services  for  the  peon-  These  projects 
shah  he  designed — 

to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible 
use  of  existing  agencies  and  resoureesr  the 
of  comprehensive  health  services,  such  as 
medical,  diagnostic?  treatment?  rehabilitation?  family 
planning,  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  pro- 
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vention  and  rehabilitation?  menial  health,  dental,  and 
follow  up  services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services-?  and 

—  (ii)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  low-income  residents  of  sueh 
areas?  are  famished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation  and  wherever 
possible  are  combined  with,  or  inehtded  within?  ar¬ 
rangements  for  providing  employment,  education? 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and  individuals  served :  Provided,-  however,  That 
such  sendees  may  be  made  available  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis  or  pending  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  all  residents  of  such  areas. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this  paragraph  shall 
he  allotted  according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants 
to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and 
may  be  used?  as  necessary  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  projects. 
■Before  approving  any  pro-jeet?  the  Director  shall  soheit 
and  consider  the  comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
principal  local  medical  associations  m  the  area  and  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State?  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  sueh  steps  as  may  he  repaired  to  assure 
that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under  competent 
professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  pro- 
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viding  related  services  are  famished  ad  assistance  needed 
fa  permit  them  fa  plan  far  participation  in  the  program 
and  far  the  necessary  continuation  of  these  related  serv- 
ieesy  and 

programs  fa  provide  financial  assistance  fa 
pubhe  or  private  agencies  far  projects  designed  fa  de¬ 
velop  knowledge  or  enhance  skids  in  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor?  Sueh  projects  shad  encourage  both 
prospective  and  practicing  health  professionals  fa  direct 
their  talents  and  energies  toward  providing  health  serv- 
iees  for  the  poorr  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  the  Director  is  authorized  fa  provide  or  ar¬ 
range  for  training  and  study  in  the  field  of  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poorr  Pursuant  fa  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsist 
enee  expenses)  for  persons  undergoing  sueh  training 
and  study  and  for  their  dependentsr  dhe  Director  and 
the  Secretary-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shad 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  programs  and  projects 
authorized  under  this  section  with  other  related 
activities. 

A  program  fa  he  known  as  Upward  Bound  de¬ 
signed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  m  education  beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
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■from  low  income  backgrounds  and  inadequate  secondary 
school  preparation  Projects  must  include  arrangements  to 
assure  cooperation  among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools.  They  must  in¬ 
clude  a  curriculum  designed  to  develop  creative  thinking, 
effective  expression  and  attitudes  toward  learning  needed  for 
post-secondary  educational  success,  necessary  health  services 
and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities  as  the 
Director  determines  may  he  appropriate.  Financial  assist- 
amee  for  such  projects  may  he  provided  directly  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  hut  the  projects  shad  he  efosely 
coordinated  with  activities  of  community  action  agencies 
and  with  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

-■(d)-  A-  program  to  he  known  as  Project  Find  designed 
to  identify  and  meet  die  needs  of  poor  persons  above  the 
age  of  60  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas1':  effective 
referral  to  existing  health,  wclfarc7  employment,  housing, 
legal  and  consumer  assistance,  recreation,  and  other  services ; 
stimulation  of  additional  services  and  programs  to  remedy 
gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently  existing  services  and  pro¬ 
grams^  provision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer  op- 
nties ;  increased  participation  in  community 


and  program s-j  modification  of  existing  proccdrres  and  digi- 
bility  requirements  to  facilitate  greater  use  of  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  services  by  the  older  pomp  development  of 
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ah-season  recreation  centers ;  and  such  other  activities  and 
services  as  the  Director  may  determine  are  necessary  or 
specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  ot  the  older  poor: 

“-(-7)  -A  ‘family  planning  program’  to  provide  assist¬ 
ance  and  services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  held  ol  vol¬ 
untary  family  planning,  including  the  provision  of  infor 
motion-  medical  assistance^  and  supplies-:  Ebe  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Healths  Educations  and  Welfare  shah  co¬ 
ordinates  and  assure  a  fall  exchange  of  information  concern  - 
ings  family  planning  projects  within  their  respective  juris¬ 
dictions  m  order  to  assure  the  maximum  availability  of 
services  and  in  order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  Ehe  Secretary  of -Healths  Education,  and 
Welfare  shah  make  the  services  of  Public 


officers 


to  the 


m 


aii  t  tin  i  n 

tJut'  LlllkJ 


program. 

“-(c)  Consistent  witlp  and  subject,  to  the  provisions  of 
section  -2-3-2 s  programs  under  this  section  may  include  related 
training,  research^  and  technical  assistance,  and  fluids  aho- 
eated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  m  the 
manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with  respeet  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  aetivitiesr 

“resident  employment 

“Sec.  h22r  In  the  conduct  of  ah  component  programs 
under  this  part,  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
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groups  served  shall  he  provided  maximum  employment  op- 
portunity,  including  opportunity  lor  farther  occupational 
training  and  eareer  advancement.  The  Director  shall  cncour 
age  the  employment  ol  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older  as 
regular,  part  time  and  short  term  staff  in  component 


ttEIG  IEBOIIIIOOD  CEffTEBB 

—Sec.  2-2-rh  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  develop 
merit  of  neighborhood  centers,  designed  to  promote  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  needed  services  in  sueh  fields  as  health,  eduea- 
tion,  manpower,  consumer  protection,  child  and  economie 
development,  housings  legal,  recreation,  and  social  services,- 
and  so  organized  -(through  a  corporate  or  ether  appropriate 
framework)-  as  to  promote  maximum  participation  of  neigh 
borhood  residents  in  center  planning,  policymaking,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  operation:  4n  addition  to  providing  sueh  services 
as  may  not  otherwise  he  conveniently  or  readily  available,- 
sueh  eenters  shall  he  responsive  to  sueh  ncighhorhood  needs 
as  counseling,  referral,  follow-through 7  and  community  devel¬ 
opment  activities  as  may  he  necessary  or  appropriate  to  best 
assure  a  system  under  which  existing  programs  are  extended 
to  the  most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one  another,  are 
responsive  and  relevant  to  the  range  of  community,  family^ 
and  individual  problems  and  are  faby  adapted  to 
hood  needs  and  conditions.- 
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1  “ALLOTMENT  OP  FIELDS ;  LIMITATIONS  OX  ASSISTANCE 

2  “See?  334:  -faf  Of  the  stuns  which  are  appropriated  or 

3  allocated  for  assistance  in  the  development  and  implemcnta 

4  tien  of  community  action  programs  pursuant  to  seetion  220 

5  and  for  national  emphasis  programs  referred  to  in  seetion 

6  22T-(a)-y  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provision 

7  governing  allotment  or  distributionT  the  Director  shall  allot 

8  not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Hieoy  Ouanp 

9  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  -Islands, 

10  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs. 

11  He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  eentum  of  those 

12  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and 

13  procedures  as  he  may  preserf  be-r  The  remainder  shall  he 

14  allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 

15  available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 

16  die  basis  of  -fTf  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 

17  recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States-,-  -f2f  the 

18  average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 

19  compared  to  all  States,  and  -(3-)-  the  relative  number  of 

20  related  children  living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less 

21  than  $1,090  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States-:  That 

22  pa#  ef  any  State  allotment  which  the  Director  determines 

23  will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  on  such  dates  during 

24  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fixy  to  other  Statesy  in 
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to  their  original  allotments;  but  with  appropriate 
to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to 
any  State  m  excess  ot  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  other  States? 

“  (b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allot¬ 
ment  of  fumts  for  any  national  emphasis  program  referred  to 
in  section  2-2  1-fa)-  except  Headstart.-  This  allotment  may  he 
made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsec¬ 
tion  -fa)-;  or  it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  criteria 
which  he  determines  will  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  reflecting  the  relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the 
needs  or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed,  except 
that  in  no  event  may  more  than  424-  per  centum  of  the  funds 

Iai1  t  r  Avvn  yn  Oi»i«a  >  1  \  /  \  nt.;n/]  in  mnr  Qf  t/\ 

TUT  Ull  \  tlTTV  JJ1  U£^l  ctTTT  UT  tTotrtt  TTT  ctTi  V  UTIU  OTTtXTTT 

-(c)-  -T-Jnless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part;  financial 

£a  n  /  a  s»i- 1  r\i~i  n  im^  av  aIIi  iiv 

TU  tt  \  Til  1111 1 1 111  1  L  V  111  1 1U11  ttgTTtrT  UT  trull  "T 

w  pursuant  to  sections  220  and  224  shah  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  pro¬ 
grams  or  activities?  The  Director  may, 


U 


accordance  with  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title?  ^Jon-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind;  fairly  evaluated?  including  but  not  limited  to  plant; 
equipment;  or  services:  D  m  any  fiscal  year,  a 
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provides  non-Fcderal  contributions  under  this  title 
ing  its  requirements  under  this  section  seek  excess  may  be 
used  to  meet  its  requirements  lor  seek  contributions  under 
section  13F 


a 


-fdf  Fh  program  shall  be  approved  lor  assistance  under 
sections  23Q  and  55~K  unless  the  director  satisfies  himself 
-w-  tbat  tbe  services  to  be  provided  under  seek-  program 
will  be  in  addition  toy  and  not  in  substitution  lory  services 
previously  provided  without  Federal  assistance,  -(3)-  thaty 

w  tll'u  l  Attjllt  TTlttr  Tllrnv  J  IvtUt 


provided  with  or  without  Federal  assistance  can  be  expanded 
and  adapted  to  meet  more  effectively  -(-A)  the  needs  el  the 
poor  within  the  community  and  -{Wf-  the  purposes  el  the 
assistance  to  be  extended  under  this  title,  the  agency  prov-id 
mg  sueh  services  shall  be  utilized,  and  -{£)-  that  funds  or 
other  rcsonrees  devoted  to  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  el  the  poor  within  the  community  will  not  be  di¬ 
minished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  required 
under  subsection  -fe}-  or  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part,  dhe  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  sueh  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a  strict  applica- 
tien  of  that  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship 
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or  otherwise  he  inconsistent  with  the 
achicvcd- 


te  he 


^dhi-R-T  € — Supplemental  Prog  rams  am?  Activities 


u 


-TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AN©  TRAINING 
—Sect  230.  dhe  Director  may  provide,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  -f4f  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  planning?  conducting,-  administering? 
and  evaluating  programs  under  this  title?  and  -{2j-  training 
ol  specialized  or  other  personnel  whieh  are  needed  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiv- 
ing  financial  assistance  under  this  title?  the  Director  may 
make  speeial  assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist 
and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the 
assisted  activity ;  hut  no  sneh  speeial  assignment  shall  he 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  ease  of  any  agency. 
“STATE  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE — SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO 

GOVERNORS 

^SECr  231.  -(ef  dhe  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  appropriate  State  agencies  to  enable  those  agon 
eies — 

so  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communi- 
ties  and  local  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  title-; 

<Lf2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related 
to  this  title ; 
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-f4)-  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  hi  develop¬ 
ing  procedures  and  programs  to  promote  the  participa 
tion  of  States  and  State  agencies  in  programs  under  this 
title-;  and 

—■(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Eee- 
nonhe  Opportunity  Denned  established  by  section  644 
of  the  Aety  and  the  heads  el  other  Dedcral  agencies,  in 
identifying  problems  posed  by  Dederal  statutory  er  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State 
level  coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  tbley  and 
in  developing  methods  or  recommendations  for  ovcrcom 


ing  those  prehfemsr 

‘‘(b)-  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies,  the 
Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities  which 
are  administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  assisted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  -(a)-y  or  which  have  been  developed  and 
will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  ageneiesr 

“  (o)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of 

In -n  rl  n  1 11~>  /~1  OV  til  l  O  A  of  n  /I  1 IV  r]  o  T'tVAVl  fjnrl  Al*  ffVQ  lltorl  tp 

1  llllVlb  UIILIL  1  tlllu  TjlVUJ  clllll  TTTTlttu  I J  x  U  V  lvlLvl  U1  1^1  till  tv.  It  t/y  kJ  ttllU 


agencies;  the  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents  of 
the  United  States  for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assist 


in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  types  of  projects  in- 
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solving  the  eommon  or  joint  use  of  Stale  funds  and  funds 
under  this  title: 

(d)  4n  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  41  of  title  4 
a«4  title  44  no  eontraet,  agreement,  grant,  loafty  or  other  as- 
sistance  shall  he  made  with,  or  provided  toy  any  State  or  local 
public  agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  projeety  or  other  ac¬ 
tivity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such 


eontraety  agreement,-  grant,  leafty  or  other  assh 


hoc!  h aaii 
TTttfa  T? Wit 


submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  phm  has 
not  been  disapproved  hy  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of 
sueh  submission,  ory  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered 

l\-\r  tli  a  TliVA/itAi*  All/1  Iaiii)  rl  1  y*r  jiiiii  1a  1 1  /  >  4 1 1 1. 1  V*-  All  ^11  f  until 

rjy  tJi i/ii  uccui  n ini  i victim  i/ y  111111  vty  tjxs  ittii  y  c  uiioikTt“i  ir  >v  itn 

the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
This  section  shall  noty  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  grants,  loans,-  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education  in  existence  on  the  oi  the  upprovftl  ot 
this  Aetr 


“SESE  ASCII  AAE  PILOT  PROJECTS 
ASec.  2-3-2t  -(-a)  The  Gireetor  may  provide  financial 
assistance  for  pilot  projects  conducted  hy  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  which  are  designed  to  assist  m  the 
development  of  new  approaches  that  will  aid  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  44c  may  also  contract  or  provide 
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financial  assistance  fee  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
ef  tins  title. 

“-(b)  Before  approving  any  contract  or  grant  for  a  pilot 
project  in  a  community  whieh  fats  a  community  action 
agency 7  tbe  Director  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  views  of 
tint  agency  on  tbe  proposed  project? 

-^-fe)-  Bbe  Director  shall  develop  and  carry  ont  pilot 
projects  -(-tj-  wbieb  aid  elderly  persons  to  achieve  greater 
self-sufficiency,  -(S-)-  wbieb  focus  upon  tbe  problems  of  rural 
poverty,  -(d)-  which  are  designed  to  develop  new  techniques 
and  community-based  efforts  to  prevent  nareoties  addiction 
or  to  rehabilitate  narcotic  addicts,  and  -f4)-  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  tbe  participation  of  private  organizations? 
other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  programs  under  this 
title? 

-(d)  ffibe  Director  shall  conduct,  cither  directly  or 
through  grants  or  ether  arrangements,  research  and  pilot 
projects  designed  to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human 
and  natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to  slow  the  migra- 
tion  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  opportunity? 
thereby  reducing  population  pressures  in  urban  centers? 
Such  projects  may  he  operated  jointly  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  federally  assisted  programs?  particularly  programs  au- 
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thonged  wider  the  -Public  Works  and  Economic 


ment  Aet  of  -19657  m  the  area  to  he  served  by  the  project 


U 


-(e)-  The  Director  shah  establish  an  everab  plan  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  approval  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  aed  the 
use  of  ah  research  authority  imder  this  tithe  Jbe  plan  shah 
set  forth  specific  objectives  to  he  aehieved  and  priorities 
among  sueb  objectives?  ho  formulating  the  plan?  the  Director 
shah  eonsok  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  nurpose  of 


hen  among  similar  activities  or  projects 
ftfid  d© tci'niii'i lid ^  whether  tfe©  findings  resulting  from  any  re¬ 
search  or  phot  projeets  may  he  incorporated  into  one  or  more 
programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible?  As  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  hy  section  608?  or  in  a  separate 
annual  report?  the  Director  shah  submit  a  description  for 
each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  plan  repaired  hy  this  section? 


/  o  piri  ~iTi  ti  nn,  oil  Iv  l  p  /  d  t  a  4 1  >  /  \  yvln  11  o  n  /~1  nf  th  n  -fi  n  rl  l  rva 

\7T  itvl/I  V  lllv  o  u  11 1  '  |  v  v  L  t  U  l HU  U ltlll y  ttTTtx  U1  Ull llllUlllcl 5 

from  those  activities?  together  with  a  statement 
the  time  and?  to  the  extent  feasible?  the  manner  m  which 
the  benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  expected  to 

no  T*Af|  1 1  r?Af] 

v  1  L'cllIZiL/ll* 


“-(-f)-  £Not  mere  than  4b  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro 
priated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shah  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  seetiem  ^Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law?  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  36?  1968?  $50? 
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1  000,000  shah  fee  available  only  fee  projects  authorized  under 

2  subsection  -fdf  el  this  seetiem 

3  -EVALUATION 

4  ‘^E6:  23-3t  -(a)"  44re  -Director  shall  provide  fer  the  een- 

5  tinning  evaluation  el  programs  under  this  part;  including  their 

6  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals  their  impact  on  re- 

7  lated  programs  and  their  structure  and  mechanism  fer  the 

8  delivery  ol  services  and  including,  where  appropriate,  eem- 

9  parisen  -with  proper  control  groups  composed  ol  persons 

10  who  have  not  participated  in  sueh  programs.  He  may,  fer 

11  this  purpose  contract  fer  independent  evaluations  ol  those 


12 


programs  or 


projects.  He  shah  also  arrange  fer 


18  obtaining  the  opinions  ol 


14  and 


A,|  tlin 
vTT  11 1'U 


about  the  strengths 
h  hhe  results  ol  such  evalua 


15  tion  shah  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  #08r 

16  “-fb)  5he  Director  shah  develop  and  publish  standards 

17  fer  oveluation  ol  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the 

18  objectives  ol  this  title:  Such  standards  shah  be  considered 

19  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial  assist 

20  anee  provided  by  sections  2-20,  221-  230j  and  23H 

21  “Part  D — General  an©  TEeiiNioAL  Profusions — 

22  “RURAL  AREAS 

28  “SeO;  240t  -(a)-  hhe  Director  shah  establish  criteria  de- 

24  signed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  ol  assistance  under 

25  this  title  within  the  States  between  urban  and  rural  areasr 
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fe  developing  sueh  criteria-,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 
member  m  the  States  or  areas  therein  ofr  -(4-)-  low  income 
families,  particularly  these  with  children  ;  -f2j-  u-n employed 
persons ;  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 

a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations ; 
to-  school  dropouts ;  -(b)-  adults  with  less  than-  an  eighth - 
grade  education^  -fdf  persons  rejected  for  military  service; 
and  persons  living  in  urban  places  compared  to  the 
number  living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by  the  latest 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.- 

-(b)  To  assure  that  rural  areas  are  able  to  utilize  their 
fall  and  equitable  share  of  assistance,  the  Director  shall  un¬ 
dertake  special  efforts  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  rural 
community  action  programs-:  tie  shall  describe  these  efforts 
and  their  results'  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

“Sec.  241-  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
assure  that  programs  under  this  title  are  carried  on  subject 

rules  governing  personnel  standards  and  pelieies  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote  efficiency  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  funds.-  These  regulations  shall  in  elude  provisions 
governing  matters  relating  to  partisan  political  activities  and 
elections  referred  to  in  section  603 (b)  of  this  Act. 
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“Sec.1  242.  -f a)-  Within  three  months  alter  the  effective 
date  el  the  first  grant  or  eon  tract  el  assistance  with  an  or¬ 
ganisation  or  agency,  the  Director  shah  make  or  eansc  to  he 
made  a  preliminary  audit  sarvey  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
adequacy  ol  the  accounting  system  and  internal  manage¬ 
ment  controls? 

“  (-b)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or 
cause  to  he  made  an  audit  ol  each  grant  or  contract  ol  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title?  Promptly  after  the  completion  ol  sueh 
audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  ol  resulting  findings 
and  conclusions  whether  any  ol  the  eests  of  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallowance,  the 
Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the  sums  involved  by  appro¬ 
priate  means,  including  court  action  or  a  commensurate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  required  non  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any 
grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization 
which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 


uSeo.  Mb?  ffbe  following  special  limitations  shall  apply, 
as  indicated  to  programs  under  this  title? 

financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  in- 
dude  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable  allowance  for  at- 
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tendance  at  meetings  of  any  community  action  agency 
gov eming  board,  neighborhood  conned  or  committee, 
as  appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  members  of  groups  and  residents 
of  areas  served  m  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  those  meetings ;  hut  those  funds  -for 
matching  non  Federal  fandsf  may  not  he  used  to  pay 
allowances  in  the  ease  of  any  individual  who  is  a  Fed 
era!,  State,  or  local  government  employee  pa  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  payment  of 
an  allowance  to  any  individual  for  attendance  at  more 
than  two  meetings  a  month. 

“  (2 )  hfo  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board ,- 
conned,  or  committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee, 
contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  receiving  financial  assistance1  under  this  title ;  hut 
this  shad  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from  serv¬ 
ing  on  a  boards  council,  or  committee  which  does  not 
have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  under  this  tithe 

“  (-3)  4n  granting  financial  assistance  for  projet4s 
or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  plannings  the  lb  rector 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services^  o 
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dissemination  el  family  planning  information  and  modi 
eal  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  ad  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  tbe  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  aasistanee  under  this  part  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  die  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  sued  in¬ 
formation.  assistance,  er  supplies.  The  Director  shad  re¬ 
quire?  in  connection  with  any  sued  financial  assistance, - 
that — 

“-fA)  no  individual  wid  be  provided  with  any 
information,  medical  supervision',  or  supplies  which 
that  individual  indicates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or 
her  moral,  philosophical-,  or  religions  beliefs-;-  and 
-  (B)  no  individual  wid  he  provided  with  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  das 
voluntarily  requested  sued  mediml  supervision  or 
suppliesr 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  do  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this 
Aotr 

■“-fAf  -No  financial  assistance  shad  he  extended  un¬ 
der  this  title  to  provide  general  or  curricular  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  in  any  school  or  school  system  other  than  for  spe¬ 
cial  healthy  wel fare,-  remedial?  and  other  noncurricula  r 
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services  designed  to  encourage  successful  participation  in 
school. 

“-f5)  in  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Director  shah  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  mate  maximum  use  el  existing  schools,  com¬ 
munity  centers',  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities 
during  times  they  are  not  in  use  lor  their  primary 


U 


-fh)-  in  extending  assistance  under  this  title  lor 
supplemental  educational  services  ol  the  type  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  paragraph  -fi)-  ol  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  make  maximum  use  ol  the  services  ol  the  Commis¬ 


sioner  of 


ij  and  of  State  and  local  educational 


agencies-. 

--f 7)  iio  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended 
under  this  title  in  any  case  in  which  the  Director  deter 

1  V~|  in  AO  d  1  n  1  a!  /I  /*T7o1  Ain  O*  i  /~1  n  rl  yyi  n  nil 

1 1 11 1 1  Uo  11  lilt  true  rUotl?  tfr  lit  V  t  lUjJlllg  ( IT  1  It  Mtlllllliio'tv.  1  11  Lg  till 

of  the  programs  assisted  under  this  title  carried  on  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  any  community  action  agency 
exceed  4#  per  centum  of  the  total  costs,  including  non- 
Fodcral  contributions  to  such  costsr  of  such  programs? 
4%e  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
-Bureau  of  the  BudgetT  shall  establish  by  regulation, 
criteria  for  determining  -fif  the  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  such  programs,  and  -fh)-  -the  total  costs 
of  such  programs.  4n  any  case  in  which  the 
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tines  that  the  cost  of  administering  such  programs 
docs  net  exceed  4-fi  per  centum  of  such  total  costs  but  isy 
in  Ids  judgment,  excessive,  be  shall  forthwith  require 
such  community  action  agency  -to  take  such  steps  pre¬ 
scribed  hy  him  us  will  eliminate  such  excessive  admin¬ 
istrative  costr  including  the  sharing  hy  one  or  more  such 
community  action  agencies  of  a  common  director  and 
other  administrative  personnel,  The  -Director  may  waive 
the  limitation  prescribed  hy  this  paragraph  for  specide 
periods  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  thfe? 

“duration  OE  PROGRAM 

ASec.  244t  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
prodded  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
■3th  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Dor  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  hy  low. - 

AMENDMENTS  EO  EIEEE  EH — RURAL  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  105-.  -faf  Title  444  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  -1964  is  amended  hy  -ft-)-  inserting  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  title  heading  a  new  part  heading  to  read  “P-a-rt  A — 
Rt.tp.aIj  Loan  Program--,-  and  -f2f  striking  out  the  heading 
immediately  before  section  302  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof 
a  new  heading  to  read  “loans  eo  families’^- 
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-fb)-  Section  304  of  suck  Aet  is  amended  to  read  as 
fellows': 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

ASeOt  304t  4t  is  Ike  purpose  of  this  pari  to  meet  some 

of  Ike  speeial  needs  of  low-income  mral  families  by  cstab- 

< 

ihshing  a  program  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintain 
mg  their  income  and  living  standards.” 

-(e)-  Seetien  392-fa)  of  seek  Aet  is  amended  by  insert 
mg  the  word  “principal”  after  the  ward  “aggregate”. 

(d)  Seetien  000  of  seek  Aet  is  transferred  from  title  A4 
tthereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  444^  is  redesignated  as 
section  300j  and  amended  by  striking  ont  “titles  444  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  -faf  and  -fd)-  and  inserting  in  ken 
thereof  ‘frhis  part”.- 

-(e)-  Part  P  of  title  444  of  seek  Aet  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“Part  P — Assistance  for  Migrant,  an©  Other  Sea 
bonally  Employed,  -Farmworkers  anb  Their 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec-.  314.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  sinks  necessary  for  a 
productive  -and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increasingly  com 
pie*  and  technological  -society.' 
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"financial  assistance 

^rvEOv  -34-Lb  -fa)-  dtoe  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  assist  State  and  local  agonciesr  private  nonprofit 
institutions  and  cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  ont 
■programs  to  fulfill  toe  purpose  of  tois  pantr 

"(b)  Programs  assisted  under  tois  part  may  inclndc 
projects  or  activities — 

“(1)  to  meet  toe  immediate  needs  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families,  such  as  day 
eare  for  ehildrcn,  education,  health  services,  improved 
bousing  and  sanitation  (including  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  and  temporary  housing  and 
sanitation  facilities)-,  legal  adviec  and  representation, 
and  consumer  training  and  counselings 

"-(-2)  to  promote  increased  community  acceptance 
or  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families ; 
and 

"-(■3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  and  members  of  their  families  as  appropriate 
through  education  and  training  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  in  agricultural  employment  brought  about  by 
technological  advancement  and  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  available  to  improve  their  well  being  and 
self  sufficiency  by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  em- 
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ploymcnt  or  fey  participating  in  available  Government 
training  programs. 

“LIMITATI©NS  ©N  ASSISTANCE 
“Sec.-  34-3t  -(a)-  Assistance  shall  not  fee  extended  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that  the  applicant 
will  maintain  its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

“-(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  procedures 
or  requirements  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part  are 
carried  on  m  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activities 
providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and  groups  served? 
“technical  assistance,  training,  an©  evaluation 
“Sec.  844?  -(a)-  The  Director  may  provide  directly  or 
through  grants,-  contracts,-  or  other  arrangements?  such  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  or  training  of  personnel  as  may  fee  required 
to  implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  this  tithe 

—  (h)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  necessary  evalua 
tien  of  projects  under  this  title  and  may?  through  grants  or 
eontraets,-  secure  independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose? 
The  results  of  sueh  evaluation  shall  fee  published  and  shall 
fee  summarized  in  the  report  required  fey  section  608-.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  PART  ©  ©E  TITLE  Hi — INDEMNITY 

* 

PAYMENTS  T©  DAIRY  FARMERS 
Sec-.-  106-.  Section  334(c)-  of  the  -Economic  Opportunity 
Aet  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1967. ”  and  inserting  in 
ben  thereof  “1968.”. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV — EMPLOYMENT  AND 
INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Sect  107t  -faf  Section  404  of  the  Economic  Opportu 
nity  Act  of  4-964-  is  amended  by  striking  ont  “enterpriscs-r^ 
and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  --enterprises,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  small  business  concerns  -f4}-  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  lew  income  individuals 
or  -(2)-  owned  by  low  income  individuals 

-fb)-  Section  402  (a)-  of  such  Aet  is  amended  by — 

-f4)-  striking  out  “employment  of  the  long-term 
unemployed’-  in  the  hrst  sentence  and  inserting  in  ben 
thereof  Abe  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  eoncentra  - 
tion  of  un employed  or  bowineome  individuals  or  owned 


by  low  income  individuals’- ; 

-(#)-  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  nest 
to  last  sentence  and  inserting-,-  in  ben  thereof,  a  colon ; 

ntr>  4 

niiru 


-(A)-  inserting  immediately  preceding  the  last  sen¬ 
tence,  —Provided,  however,  That  any  management 
training  program  so  approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope 
and  duration  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
individuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  man¬ 
agerial  self  sufficiency.  ” 
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-(e)-  Section  402  ©I  suck  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

a  cn  on  ( K\ 

til  V_"  1 1 1  O  t  Oil  U  UV."  V'  L  1  V/l  1  y  U  I  • 

-fd)-  4itle  44-  ei  suck  Act  is  amended  by — 

-f4f  renumbering  section  400  to  rend  “404”  and 
inserting  in  seek  subsection  -and  Ike  Secretary  ei  Com¬ 
merce”  immediately  following  tke  word  “Administra¬ 
tion-; 

-f2f  striking  out  section  404;  and 
-(Af  inserting  new  sections  404r  405,  and  400  to 
read  as  follows-? 

“DISTO-FBTmON  OP  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


A^se?  404?  4ke  Administrator  of  tke  Small  Business 
Administration  skak  take  seek  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  tkafi  in  any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  tke  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to  tkis  part 
are  allotted  to  small  busmess  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  identified-  by  tke  Director  as  having  high  concentra¬ 
tions  of  unemployed  or  low  income  individuals  or  to  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  low- income  individuals.  4ke  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  tke  Small  Business  Administration  and  tke 
Director  shall  jointly  define  tke  meaning  of  low  income  as 
it  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to 
be  assisted  under  tkis  part,  and  suck  definition  need  not 
correspond  to  tke  definition  of  low  meeme  as  used  else¬ 
where  in  this  Act? 
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u 


LIMITATION  ON 


ASSISTANCE 


-Sec.  405t  $o  financial  assistance  ah  ail  he  extended 
pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  -Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  the  Seeretary  ef  Commerce  de¬ 
termines  'that  the  assistance  will  he  used  m  relocating  es¬ 
tablishments  from  one  area  te  another  if  saeh  releea-tion 


would  result  in  an  increase  in 


original 


in  the  area  ef 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  ANO  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
-‘Sec.  40#;  -(a)-  fifie  Seeretary  ef  Commerce  is  author- 
ized  te  provide  financial  assistance  te  public  or  private  orga¬ 
nizations  te  pay  all  er  part  ef  the  eests  ef  projects  designed 


te  provide  technical  and 
als  er  enterprises  eligible  fer 
with  special  attention  to  small 
in  urban  areas  of  high 
income  individuals  er  ewned 


under  section  402y 
is  located 
ef  unemployed  er  lew- 


-fbf  Knanciftl  assistance  under  seetien  may  be 

1  plan n i n ^  and  research,  including  feasibility 
studies  and  market  research-? 

-  (2-)-  the  identification  and  development  ef  new 
business  opportunities,  and  the  stimulation  ef  new  pri¬ 
vate  capital  resources  through  the  use  ef 
pooling  agreements,  er  otherwise-? 
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the  famishing  el  centralized  services  with 
regard  te  pel  die  services  and  government  programs, 


1 11  0 1  iaw 

tnunrttttt?  pit; 


section  402-? 


u 


u 


-f 4 -f  the  establishment  aed  strengthening  el  husi 
ness  service  agencies,  including  trade  asseciatiens  and 
cooperatives-? 

-(#)--  the  encouragement  el  the  placement  el  sub- 
by  major  businesses  with  small  business  een- 
eerns  loeatcd  m  urban  areas  el  high  concentration  el 
unemployed  er  lew-ineome  individuals  or  owned  by  low 
income  individuals,  including  the  provision  el  incen¬ 
tives  and  assistance  te  such  major  businesses  se  that  they 
will  aid  in  the  training  and  upgrading  el  potential  sub¬ 
contractors  er  other  small  business  concerns-;  and 

“-(■6)  the  furnishing  el  business  counseling,  man¬ 
agement  training,  and  legal  and  other  related  services, - 
with  special  emphasis  en  the  development  el  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs  using  the  resources  el  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  including  the  development  el  manage 
ment  training  opportunities  in  evicting  businesses?  and 
with  emphasis  in  all  eases  upon  providing  management 
training  el  sufficient  seepe  and  duration  te  develop  en¬ 
trepreneurial  and  managerial  seh-suffieieney  en  the 
pact  el  the  individuals  served. 

"  (c)  ffihe  Secretary  el  Commerce  shall  give  preference 
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to  projects  whieh  promote  the  ownershipT  participation  in 
ownership-,  or  management  of  small  business  eoneoms  by 
residents  el  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low  income  individuals,  and  to  projects  which  are 
planned  and  earried  out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen-: 

■“  (d-)-  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under  this  section 
shah  be  provided  in  a  location  which  is  easily  accessible  to 
the  individuals  and  small  business  concerns  served. 

-(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shah  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts^  and  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
grams  aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“  (f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shah  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  this  section  and  the 
results  of  such  evaluation  together  with  recommendations 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608.” 

row  care  projects 

See.  408r  -(a)-  Title  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  4-964  is  amended  by  adding  the  fohow-mg  new  part 
at  the  end  thcreofe 
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“Part  B — Baa  Care  Projects 
“statement  of  PBRrOBB 

“Seq.  524t  Bhe  purpose  of  Ibis  part  is  to  provide  day 
cure  for  children  from  low-ineome  families  or  from  urban 

mfa  rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or  proportions 

/ 

of  low  income  persons  in-  order  to  enable  the  parents  or 

ly./vl  O  a!  r<  1 1  nil  vpii  1a  A,llAn,QP  1a  im/liOTllo  lr  O  A.vi  j-  /~\  /v£vn_ 

'1  vice  tlvL  C3  tTT  oltCll  111  Ilvll  I'll  Ttt  UllWaU  TT7  1 11  RlvlitillV  t  tTr  tw7  Cull 

thine  vocational  training,  feasie  education,  or  gainful  ernploy- 
anent. 


GRAFTS  B©R  BA¥  GARB 

“Sec-.  52 2-  -(a)-  dbe  Director  is  authorized  -to  make 
grants  to  appropriate  public  agencies  and  private  orga¬ 
nizations  to  pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  projects  under  which  children  from  low  income  families 
or  from  urban  and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-ineeme  persons  may  receive  day  care. 
Such  day  -care  projects  shall  provide  health,  education, 
social  and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be  needed: 
Projects  costs  payable  under  this  part  may  include  costs 
of  renovation  and  alteration  of  physical  facilities.  Financial 
assistance  under  this  section  may  be  provided  in  con  junction 
with  or  to  supplement  day  care  projects  under  -the  -Social 
Security  Act  or  other  relevant  statutes: 

“-(-b)  Fbe  Director  may  require  a  family  which  is  not 


a  low  income  family  to  make  payment^  -in  -whole  or  in 
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1  part,  for  the  day  ear e  services  provided  under  #4 

2  where  the  family s  financial  condition  by  or 

3  employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make  seek  payment 

4  appropriate. 

5  --(e)-  fe  carrying-  oat  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 

6  Director  shall  give  preference  to  projects  pro-riding  day 

7  care  for  children  from  low  income  families  or  from  urban 

8  and  rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or  proportions  of 

9  low  income  persons  whose  parents  or  relatives  desire  to 

10  accept  employment  or  to  undertake 

11  basic  education  under  'this  and  other  Acts- 


12  —(d)-  The  Director  and  the  Secretary-  of  Health,  Eda- 

13  cation,  and  -Welfare  shah  take  ah  necessary  steps  to  coord i- 

14  note  programs  under  their  jurisdictions  which  provide  day 

15  care,  with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar  as  possible,  a  com- 

16  men  set  of  program  standards  and  regal  ationsy  and  nieeha- 

17  nisms  for  coordination  at  the  fkate  and  local  levels-  The 

18  -Director  shall  give  preference  to  applicants  which  show  evi- 

19  dencc  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  their  projects 

20  and  other  day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which  they  w4d 

21  serve. 


22  —(c)-  Each  project  to  which  payments  are  made  hore- 

23  under  shall  provide  for  a  thorough  cvalnationr  This  cvalua- 

24  tion  shah  be  conducted  by  such  agency  or  independent  pub- 

25  he  or  private  organization  as  the  Director  shah  designator 


S.  2388- 
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1  with  a  view  to  determining,  among  other  things  the  ex-tent 

2  to  which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  increased  the  em~ 

3  ployment  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served, 

4  the  extent  to  which  sneh  day  eace  may  have  reduced  the 

5  easts  of  aid  and  services  to  sneh  children?  the  extent  to  which 

6  sneh  children  have  received  health  and  educational  hene- 

7  fits?  and  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has  been  eoordi 

8  nated  with  other  day  care  activities  in  the  area  served?  Up 

9  to  400  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  he  paid 

10  by  the  director  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 

11  of  carrying  out  this  part?  Such  evaluations,  together  with  a 

12  report  on  the  program  described  in  this  part,  shall  he  in- 

13  eluded  in  the  report  required  by  section  608? 

14  “DRAINING  ANB  EMPLOYMENT  OP  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

15  RECIPIENTS  IN  BAY  CARE  PROJECTS 

16  ££Sec?  55-3?  -(a)-  The  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, - 

17  and  the  Secretary  of  Health?  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 

18  tube  all  necessary  steps  in  the  operation  of  vocational  train 

19  ing?  work  experience?  and  basic  education  programs  under 

20  their  jurisdiction  to  train  unemployed  or  low-income  mdi- 

21  viduals  in  day  care  projects  under  this  part. 

22  (b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the 

23  Director  shall  give  preference  to  projects  in  which  uncm 

24  ployed  or  low-income  individuals  are  to  be  employed  includ 
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mg  individuals  receiving  or  eligible  te  receive  assistance 
tinder  Ike  Social  Security  Aetr 


DURATION  OF  UROGRAMS 
‘^SeOt  5-24?  The  director  shall  carry  eut  the 
provided  fer  in  this  pari  during  Ike  hseal  year  ending  June 
JO7  4-96-8,  and  Ike  kwo  succeeding  hseal  years?-” 

-(h)-  The  heading  ef  title  A  of  Ike 
Ad  of  -1-964  is  amended  te  read  as  follows : 


-TJTEE  W-W-Q-iRK  EXPERIENCE,  TRAINING  AXE 
RAA  CARE  PROGRAMS 


-(e)-  Title  W  ef  sack  Aet  is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing  after  Ike  heading  thereof  the  folio  wing? 

-Tart  A — Work  Ex-fer-ience  and  Training 

Programs1, 

-(d)-  Sections  50-1 ,  502,  503,-  504,  and  505  ef  snek  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  dhis  title--  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  dins  parti1. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITRE  AI — ADMINISTRATION  AND 

COORDINATION 

SeOt  409?  -(ft)-  Section  601(a)-  ef  the  -Economic  Oppor-  ■ 
tunity  Act  ef  1-964  is  amended  by  striking  out  --'feuti--  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  ben  thereof  dived 

-(h)-  Section  604  ef  such  Aet  is  amended  te  read  as 
follows-? 
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UC 


“appeals,  notice  an©  hearing 
"Sec t  #Q4t  khe  Director  shall  prescribe  procedures  to 
assure  that — 

“  (1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
timciy  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the  Director  is  provided 
for  an  agency  or  organization'  winch  would  like  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  agency  under  title  kdi  or  44  and  whose 
application  to  the  prime  sponsor  or  community  action 
agency  has  been  wholly  or  substantially-  rejected  or 
has  not  been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  tune  deemed 
reasonable  by  the  Director ; 

“-(2)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I  41,  44r  and 
44I--B  shall  not  be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  nor  shall  an  application  for  refunding  under 
sections  1-23,  32k  2441-,  or  31-2  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not 
be  taken-;  and 

“  (3)  financial  assistance  under  titles  4-BT  kk  and 
III  B  shall  not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions  unless  the  recipient 
agency  has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor 
tunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing.” 
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-fef  Section  609  el  seek  Aet  Is 
follows-:- 


to  seek  us 


it. 


■DE-FTOTIONB 


u 


SeOt  009t  As  used  ie  this  Act 

“  (1)  Ike  tone  ‘State-  means  a  State-,-  tke  Com¬ 
monwealth  el  Puerto  4tieo?  tke  District  el  Columbia? 
Guam,  American  Samoa?  or  tke  Anrgin  Islands,  end  for 
purposes  of  title  4  and  part  A  of  title  44  tke  meaning 
of  ‘State-  skak  also  inohtdo  tke  Trust  Territory  of  tke 
Paeike  4sfands ;  except  tkat  when  used  In  section  §444 
of  this  Aet  tkls  term  means  only  a  State  or  Ore  District 
of  Columbia.  Tke  term  ‘United  States1  when  used  m 
a  geographies!  sense  Includes  all  those  places  named  in 
tke  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  Insular,  subject  to  tke  jurisdiction  of  tke  United 
States ; 

“-■(-2 )  tke  term  -financial  assistance1  when  used  in 
titles?  4?  44?  Ill  R.  4Ar  and  A-B  includes  assistance 
advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract?  but  does 
net  include  tke  procurement  of  plant  or  equipment?  or 
goods  or  services ;  and 

-‘-'-(-3)-  tke  term  -permanent  resident  of  tke  United 
States’  when  used  in  titles  4-A  and  4— B  shall  include  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  In  tke  United 
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States  from  Calm  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1 doffi  trader  the  provisions  of 
sections  244-fa-)-  or  212  (d)  (&)■,■  respectively,-  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section 
203-  (a)  -(-7) ,  of  the  Immigration  and'  Nationality  Act.” 

-(d)-  Section  #40  of  snch  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


PROGRAMS  -FOR  THE  ELDEItfrY  POOR 
‘-■Sect  040t  4t  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  he  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  development,  eonduet,-  and  administration  of 
programs  under  this  Aetr  4be  Director  shall  -(4-)-  earry  out 
sueh  investigations  and  studies,  including  consultations  with 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  he  necessary 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  programs  under  this  Ae#  including  programs 
providing  employment  opportunities,  pubhe  service  oppor 
tunlties,  education  and  other  services  and  activities  which 
assist  the  elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency ;  -f-2-)-  main 
tain  a  constant  review  of  all  programs  under  this  Aot  to 
assure  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate 
consideration ;  -fd)-  initiate  and  maintain  interagency  liaison 
with  all  other  appropriate  federal  agencies  to  achieve  a 
coordinated  national  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
poem  and  -(4)-  determine  and  reeommend  to  the  President 
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and  the  (ingress  such  programs  requiring  additional  author 
i ty  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  sueh  authority; 
4he  Director  shall  describe  the  ways  in  which  this  seetion  has 
been  implemented  in  the  annual  report  required  by  section 

CQQ  ” 

UUO  • 

-(e)-  Section  6-10  1  of  sueh  Aet  is  renumbered  scetion 
644  and  subsection  -(a)-  of  sueh  section  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing  the  words  At  substantial  number  of  the^  immediately 
before  the  word  “persons-  the  second  and  third  time  that 
word  appears; 

-(4b  Section  64#  of  sueh  Aet  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

FFNDINCi 


President  where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by 
more  than  one  Federal  ageney  to  a  community  action  ageney 
or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Aeh  any  one  -Federal 
agency  may  he  designated  to  aet  for  ah  in  administering  the 
funds  advanced;  4n  sueh  cases  a  single  local  share  require¬ 
ment  may  he  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  by  each  agency  and  any  sueh  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  -(as  defined  by 
sueh  regulations)-  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the 
i  storing  agency  does  not 
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-(g)-  Section  #4-6  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows-: 

“■TRANSFER  of  fends 

“Sec-.-  64-6t  1ST otwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appro¬ 
priations  for  any  program  or  activity  ander  tins  Act  or  any 
Act  authorizing  appropriations  for  such  program  or  activity? 
not  to  exceed  44)  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  -Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity  under 
the  Act  may  he  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  other  sueh  program  or  activity 
under  the  Act?  hut  no  such  transfer  shah  result  in  increasing 
the  amounts  otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  activity 
by  more  than  40  per  centum.” 

-fh)-  Title  A-4  of  sueh  Act  is  amended  by — 

-(4-)-  adding  the  following  new  section  after  section 
04-8- 

“responsibility  for  follow  through  programs 
fi&EC7  61 9-.  Pursuant  to  section  602-(d) ,  the  Director 
shall  delegate  his  functions  under  seetion  2 21 -(b) -(2)  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health?  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  sueh  func¬ 
tions  shah  be  earried  out  through  the  Qfheo  of  Education 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.”; 

-(h)-  striking  out  the  heading  “Part  E — Ooordi 
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NATION  OF  A NTirOVFRTY  PROGRAMS”  and  sections 
611,  613,  and  64 4y  and 

-(6)-  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  E  to 
read  as  foHowss 

‘Tart  E — Coordination 
■‘■STATEMENT  OF  PFRrOSE 

■■‘■Sec.  63 Or  This  part  establishes  an  Economic  Oppor 
tunity  Council,  provides  for  an  information  eentcr,  and  pre- 
scribcs  eertain  duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  coordination  among  ah  programs  related  to 
this  Aetj  with  a  view  to  making  those  programs  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  reaching  and  serving  the  peon  assisting  State  and 
local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Eederal  programs  to  varying 
local  problems  and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more 
imaginative  ways  of  combining  complementary  -Eederal  re¬ 
sources  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems  T  and  generally 
improving  cooperation  and  Communication  among  ah  levels 
of  government,  agcneics,  and  institutions  in  matters  related 

trv  tV>  a  -rxiTtmonne  tl>i  n  A  r.t 

X7t7  till/  UlU  pi/DCO  \7x  17111  o  ITUlf. 

“ECONOMIC  OrrORTFNIT-V  COUNCIF 
-‘-‘Sect  634t  -faf  There  is  estabhshedy  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President^  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘CounciT)-,  which  shah  he 
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composed  of  the  Director  and  the  heads  of  such  Ecdcral 
departments  and  agencies,  such  Presidential  assistants  and 
saeh  other  officials  of  the  Eodecal  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  designate,  Phe  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  ef  the  Council  te  serve  as 
ehairmam  -Each  member  shall  designate  an  alternative  te  sit 
in  his  stead  in  the  event  of  his  unavoidable  absence? 

— fb)-  It  shall  he  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  te 
assist  the  President  in — 

— (4-)-  providing  fer  the  coordination  ef  Peder-al  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  related  te  tins  Aet i 

“-(-2-)-  developing  basic  policies  and  setting  priorities 
with  respect  to  such  programs  and  activities ; 

resolving  differences  arising  among  Pedcral 
departments  and  agencies  with  respect  to  such  programs 
and  activties-  and 

“■(4-)-  initiating  and  arranging  for  the  carrying  out 
of  specific  actions  or  projects  designed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  Act? 

“-(o)  Phe  President  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Score 
tary  of  the  Council.  Phe  Executive  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Employees  of  other  Eederal  departments  and  agencies  may 
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be  detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  te  provide 
temporary  assistance. 

“-fd)  Po  tire  extent,  appropriate^  a  report  ol  the  activities 
of  the  Council  shall  he  included  in  the  annual  report  ol  the 
Director  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  or  in  a  sepa 
rate  report  to  the  Congress 

“-fe)-  From  the  sums  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  ol  this  titie^  the  President  shah  re¬ 
serve  such  amounts  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  ol  this  section. 


-RESrONBIBI-LITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
h-3-Sr  4n  addition  to  his  other  po-wers  under  this 
Act-,-  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  hie  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  ol  ah  Federal  ageneies,  the  Director  shah — 
---fl)-  undertake*  special  studies  ol  specific  coordina 
tien  problems  at  the  request  ol  the  President  or  the 
Council,  or  on  his  own  initiative ; 

“  (2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  ol  ah  aetivi 
ties  under  this  Aet,  and  consult  with  interested  agencies 
and  groups,  including  State  agencies  described-  in  sec¬ 
tion  h3P  ol  this  Aet  and  the  National  Advisory  Conn  eh, 

•j  ' 

with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination  problems  that 
may  warrant  consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and,  to  the  extent  feasible  or 
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action  for  overcoming  those1  problems?  either  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  Federal?  Shite,  or  local  agencies  ;  and 

—  (h)-  prepare  a-  five  year  national  poverty  action 
plan  showing  estimates  of  F cdcral  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures,  and?  where  feasible,  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  private  sector?  needed  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  'this  country  within  alternative  periods  of 
time.  Such  plan  shall  include  estimates  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  finance  all  relevant  programs  authorized 
by  this  and  other  Acts?  and  any  new  programs  which 
may  he  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country, 
and  it  shall  include  recommendations  for  such  new 


h  Fhe  plan  shall  he 
and  updated  on  an  annual  hasisr 


to  'the  Congress 


'“cooperation  of  federal  agencies 
“8ec.  <43-3.  -(a)-  Federal  agencies  administering  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

“  (1)  eooperate  with  the  director  and  with  the 
Oouneil  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities ; 
and 

“-(2)-  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their 
functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Aet?  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 
by  other  applicable  lawo 
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“  (b)  ffhe  Council  and  the  director  may  call  upon  -Fed 
eral  agencies  to  supply  statistical  data,  program  Reports,  and 
other  mate  rails  as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Aet? 

“  (cj  ffhe  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs 
and  functions,  including  the  ex-penditure  of  funds?  of  Federal 
agencies  shall  he  earned  out?  to  the  extent  not  h 
with  other  applicable  law?  in  conjunction  with  or  in 
of  programs  authorised  under  this  Aet? 

‘Aombtoetions  among  projects  ano 
“Sec.  ff§4?  4n  order  to  encourage  efficiencies,  close 
unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  generally  promote  more  effec¬ 
tive  administration?  the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest 
extent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  be  earned  on  so  as  to  supplement  one  another?  or  where 
appropriate  other  related  programs  or  projects?  and  be  in- 
eluded  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in  combination  with 
community  aetion  programs?  In  the  ease  of  other  programs 
related  to  this  Act?  the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  those  programs  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law?  similarly  provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  combinations  with  other  related 
projects  and  activities?  where  appropriate,  and  with  eommu- 
nity  action  programs,  ffbe  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
shah?  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part?  make 
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1  a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with  a 

2  yiew  to  -ft)-  determining  particular  groups  of  programs 

3  which,  because  of  their  objectives,  or  similarities  m  target 

4  groups  or  areas;  are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 

5  closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State  or  local  level?  and 

6  making  recommendations  accordingly  to  the  President  or 

7  appropriate  -Federal  officials ;  -fS-j-  evaluating  Federal  agency 

8  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  section?  and  developing  or 

9  recommending  additional  or  common  procedures,  as  appra 

10  priatc;  and  -fdj-  determining  whether?  and  to  what  extent, 

11  consolidations  of  Federal  programs  may  he  justified  and 

12  making  recommendations  respecting  such  consolidations  to 

13  the  14 i rector  and  the  President: 


14 


U. 


INFORMATION  GETTER 


15  #3hr  -fa)-  ffihe  Director  shah  establish  and  oper- 

16  ate  an  information  center  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that 

17  maximum  use  is  made  of  Federal  programs  related  to  this 

18  Act  and  that  information  concerning  those  programs  and 

19  other*  relevant  information  is  readily  available  to  publie 

20  officials  and  other  interested  persons:  Fhe  Director  shall 

21  collect?  prepare?  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  fnfor-ma- 

22  tion  as  described  above,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at 

23  eest  -(any  funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s 

24  account  as  an  offset  of  that  eost) ,  and  may  make  arrange 

25  ments  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without  regard 
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1  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations.-  In  een- 

2  neotion  with  operation  of  the  center,-  the  Director  may  carry 

3  on  research  or  studies  concerning  the  improvement  of  in- 
4.  formation  systems  in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aety  the 

5  adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in  which  data  generated  on 

6  the  $tate  and  local  level  may  he  incorporated  into  -Federal 

7  information  systemsy  and  methods  hy  which  data,  may  he 

8  made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials  or 


9 

10  -  (b)  Fhe  Director  shah 

11  current  basi-Sy  a  eataleg  of  Federal 

12  dividual  and  eonueanitv 


on  a 
g  to  in- 
-  He  may  also  make 


13  grant%  from  funds  appropriaited  to  carry  out  title  id  of  this 

M  X  of  fn,  ftiinFiQo  on  rl  ryi i i inFi Oio.  fn  oofo  lil i  i fnrtTi o  fi  mi 

ill  c  tU  fj  III  11  b  111  1  v l  V  v'llllll 111 11  111  b  tU  L  o  l/'tl  t  /II  oil  1 1 11 1/ 1  I  1 1  (1  1  1  1/1 1 

15  serviee  centers'  for  the  eeheetieny  correlationy  and  distribu¬ 
te  tien  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
17  A-ek 


18  fe  order  to  assure  that  ah  appropriate  officials  are 

19  kept  fully  informed  of  programs  related  to  this  Aety  and 

20  that  maximum  use  is  made  of  those  pregramsy  the  Director 

21  shah  establish  procedures  to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 

22  State  and  loeal  agencies  of  ah  current  informationy  including 

23  administrative  rulesy  rcgulationsy  and  guidelinesy  required 

24  by  those  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their 

25  responsibilities. 
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TROIHBIT-IOff 


«( 


^SeGt  #3tb  -faf  In  order  to  assure  tdat  existing  Federal 

n  O'nn r>i  o ,vrv  1 1  q-o rl  fill /v  ~Pn  1 1  nc’ f  ny f  nn f,  nQOiQi  Vil  a  rn  no  iTiTni  rr 

Llll  lLo  till  v  UoVll  ttT  1 1 11  1  lllil  T5t/  L  A  ILl i  t1  pi/oo  1  U 1  v  111  v  til  1  y  lll^ 

out  tde  purposes  el  tdis  Aed  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  sdad  fee  need  te  estafefesfe  any  new  department 
©r  etfeee  when  the  intended  function  is  feeing  performed  fey 
an  existing  department  er  efdee-r 


“  (fe-)-  Fu  financial  assistanee  shad  fee  extended  under 
this  Ant  for  the  purposes  el  voter  registratieiiT 

“sPEer&n  resporbjbi-bities  :  training  programs 
—SeGt  -03  7t  -fa-)-  It  shad  fee  the  responsibility  el  the 
-Directed  the  Secretary  el  Labor,-  the  Secretary  el  Health, 
Education,-  and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  el  ad  ether  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting  through  sued  pro¬ 
cedures  er  mechanisms  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  te 
provide  ley-  and  take  sued  steps  as  may  fee  necessary  and 
appropriate  te  implement  tde  effective  coordination  el  ad 
programs  and  activities  within  tde  executive  feraned  el  tde 
Government  relating  te  tde  training  el  individuals  ler  tde 

--(d)  Lbe  Secretary  el  Laded  pursuant  te  sued  agree 
ments  as  may  fee  necessary  er  appropriate  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  arrangements  ler  reimbursement) ,  sdad — 

-(4f-  fee  responsible  ler  assuring  that  tde  Federal 
State  employment  service  provides  and  develop  its 
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capacity  for  providing  maximum  support  for  tbe  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  subsection  -(a)-?  and 

a-(“)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  tbe 
Secretary  of  Health,  -Education?  and  Welfare?  tbe  4b- 
reetor  of  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity?  and  tbe 
bead  of  any  other  E cdcral  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  sueb  employment  information  as  will  facil¬ 
itate  tbe  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 

1  ‘DEFINITIONS' 


10  “Sec.  6-38.  As  used  in  this  part?  ‘programs  related  to 

11  this  Act-  and  -coordination’  shall  include  tbe  programs  and 

12  actions  described  in  this  section-: 
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fb)-  -Programs  related  to  this  Act-  include  pro- 
s  under  this  Aet  and  ah  Eederal  or  federally  assisted 


programs  which  have  objectives  which  are?  in  whole 
or  substantial  part?  complementary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Aet?  or  which  provide  resources  which  may  be 
used  in  combination  with  resources  under  this  Aet  to 
assist  in  achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“  (2)  -Coordination-  includes,  hut  is  not  limited  to — 
“  (A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor? 
sueh  as  actions-:  to  extend  services  to  new  areas? 
provide  them  in  a  common  place?  or  structure  them 
so  that  they  are  more  readily  accepted  or  widely 
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nfi1i7r>r1  •  4  /-a  a!  i  vm  i 
ll tlll/jU vl  ^  IU  I'll  1  Ill J 

may  fee  n 
hardship  to 


is  or  requirements  that 
ter  er  result  m  unnecessary 
persons  with  limited 


er  ether  special  handicaps-?  te  establish 
common  eligibility  standards  among  programs  serv- 
ing  substantially  similar  groups  er  operating  in  the 
same  areas ;  er  te  develop  methods  el  operation  er 
administration  that  will  provide  new  employment 
incentives  er  opportunities  ter  the  poor; 

-(B)  actions  te  promote  better  use  at  the  State 
er  local  level  of  Federal  assistance  available  under 
diverse  programs,  sneh  as  aetions  te  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  for  cooperation  among  State  or  local  agencies 
seeking  assistance  from  different  F-cderal  sources 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication 
and  serviee  gaps  and  promoting  common  or  comple¬ 
mentary  priorities-?  or  to  modify  or  improve  tech- 

different  Federal  agencies  that  may  operate  te 
increase  unnecessarily  the  burdens  of  State  or  local 
agencies,  mmimizc  their  opportunities  for  the  imag¬ 
inative  use  of  Federal  assistance?  or  diseourage  their 
cooperation  with  one  another ; 

“-(C)  aetions  to  promote  simplification  and  ef¬ 
ficiencies  through  the  joint  or  eombined  use  of 
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■Federal  resources,  such  as  actions  te  develop  new 
methods  e!  processing  requests  for  assistance  or 
granting  assistance  that  will  enable  Federal  agencies 
more  generally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives-;  to  establish  common  priorities 
for  purposes  of  program  planning,  research  and 
demonstration  activities ;  and  to  effect  combinations 
among  or  redirect  Federal  programs  or  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication-; 

ae-  actions  to  improve  communication  and 
general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to  strengthen 
ties  among  regional  offices  of  different  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  among  such  offices  and  other  regional  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations ;  to  develop  and  improve  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  aet  together 
in  promulgating  or  making  available  items  of  m- 
formation,  ineluding  information  as  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  allocation  of  funds,  which  are  elosety  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  for  purposes  of  State  or  local 
planning  and  budgeting-;  or  to  develop  procedures 
by  which  State  and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded 
new  opportunities  to  participate  in  Federal  poliey 
decisions,  including  decisions  on  recommended  leg- 
islatioiq  affecting  their  capacity  to  operate  efficiently 
and  effectively.  ” 
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AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VH 


See.  4-10.  -faf  Title  VH  el  Ike 


Aet  el  1964  is  amended  to  peed  as  follower 


"TITLE  VII  TREATMENT  OE  INCOME  EOE  CEE- 
T ATE  PEEEIC  ASSISTANCE  EEEPOSES 


"-STATEMENT  OE  PEBPOSE 

"Seo.  104-7  It  is  Ike  purpose  el  this  title  le  preyidc  in¬ 
centives  le  wok-arc  recipients  le  participate  in  programs 
which  are  designed  le  enable  Orem  le  become  self  stepper! 
ingy  and  le  complete  sack  programs  and  become  self  sapporl- 
ing  within  a  reasonable  period  el  timer 

"state  plans 

"Sec?  702.  E otwithstanding  Ike  previsions  el  titles  E 
TVy  Ey  EiVy  EVE  and  EIE  of  Ike  Social  Security  Aety  a 
Stale  plan  approved  under  any  suck  title  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  consistent  witk  Ike  rules  prescribed  or  under  Ikis  title? 

"definitions 

"SeOt  403t  Eor  Ike  purposes  of  Ikis  title — 

"(a)  ‘Public  assistance’  shall  mean  any  aid  or  assist- 
once  payable  pursuant  to  a  Stale  plan  approved  under  title  E 
EVy  Ey  EEVy  EVE  er  E4E  of  Ike  Soeial  Security  Act? 

"(b)-  -Trainee*  shall  mean  -(4-)-  person  enrolled  in 
any  program  under  title  E  IE  or  III  B  of  this  Act  or 


employed  in  any  such  program  as  a  resident  nonprofessional 
or  in  any  other  combined  worl^a.nd-tr a i inn g  capacity,  -(A)- 
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any  participant  in  any  program  assisted  under  the  -Emer¬ 
gency  -Employment  Ant  el  1907,  or  -fO)-  any  person  who  is 
in  training  te  beeome  a  VIS-TA  volunteer  and  who  fans  been 
designated  a  volunteer  trainee  or  intern? 

“-(c)  ‘Qualifying  income’  shall  means  -f4)-  any  amount 
paid  as  wages  under  title  4  el  this  Ant  te  a  trainee  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  described  in  paragraph  -(4)-  el  section  l-20-(a)  el 
this  Ant  -(relating  te  ^Neighborhood  -Youth  Corps  programs 
for  youth  attending  school)  ;  -(2)-  any  amount  paid  under 
this  Ant  or  the  Emergency  Employment  Ant  el  4004  as 
wages,  training  allowanccy  or  stipend  te  any  other  trainee 
daring  his  first  eighteen  months  as  such  a  trainee ;  and 
•{%)-  the  net  income  derived,  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
following  initial  receipt  of  assistance  under  title  144— A  of 
fins  Anty  hy  any  assisted  family  from  the  assisted  farm  or 
nonagricultural  enterprise? 

“  (d)  ‘Poverty  line-  shall  mean  an  amount  of  monthly 
income  determined  hy  the  Directory  representing  an  approxi 
mation  of  the  minimum  level  of  income  which  is  necessary 
to  support  a  family  of  given  size  so  that  it  can  live  out  of 
poverty? 

“attribution  of  income 

“Seo?  494?  Enless  otherwise  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  hy  the  Secretary  of  Healthy  Educationy  and  W-eh 
farey  no  payment  made  under  this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
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trainee  or  VISTA  volunteer  shall  fee  regarded  as  ineome  or 
resources  of  any  other  individual  under  a  State  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  title  by  IVy  Xy  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  payment  is  made  available  to  or  used 
lor  the  boncfet  ol  suefe  other  htdividuab 

'‘amount  of  pun-me  assist anob 
“Sec-  -TOhr  The  amount  ol  public  assistance  payable 
lor  any  month  to  any  person  having  qualifying  ineome  shall 
be  the  higher  of  -f4)-  the  amount  determined  under  the  State 
plan  without  regard  to  this  section^  or  -f2-}-  the  amount  deter 
mined  under  subsection  -fb)-r 

—(h)-  The  amount  of  public  assistance  which  is  payable 
lor  any  month  to  any  person  who  receives  qualifying  ineome 
shall  he  computed;  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  as  follows : 

—  (d)  The  amount  of  public  assistance,  excluding 
assistance  for  medical  earey  shah  be  computed  under  the 
State  plan  as  if  the  qualifying  incense  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  (and  without  any  provision  for  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  earning  Ac  qualifying  ineome) . 

—  (■£■)■  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other 
income  of  the  recipient  and  the  public  assistance  deter 
mined  under  elausc  -(4-)-y  is  insufficient  to  provide  a  total 
income  in  excess  of  the  monthly  poverty  liney  the  public 
assistance  payable  -(-other  than  assistance  for  medical 
earn)  shah  he  the  amount  determined  under  clause  (4-)  . 
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— (-3)  If  the  qualifying  income,  when  added  to  other 
income  of  the  recipient  and  the  public  assistance  deter¬ 
mined  under  clause  -fh)^  exceeds  the  monthly  poverty 
hney  the  public  assistance  payable  -(-other  than  assistance 
for  medical  care)  shah  he  the  amount  determined  under 
clause  -ff-^7  reduced  by  a  percentage  of  the  excess.  Such 
percentage  shah  he  determined  so  that  pubbe  assistance 
would  he  terminated  if  the  qualifying  income;,-  when 
added  to  the  other  income  of  the  recipient, ■  ex-cccdcd  the 
poverty  line  by  3b  per  centum  or  more :  Provided,  how 
over,  That  such  percentage  shall  in  no  event  he  larger 
than  hhf-  per  eentunn 

on  Assistance  for  medical  eare  shah  he  provided 
in  accordance  with  the  State  plan-.  In  States  where 
the  plan  provides  drat  assistance  for  medical  eare  de¬ 
pends  upon  eligibility  for  other  public  assistance-,  such 
eligibility  shall  he  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

-‘-fc)  If  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  receives 
income,  the  income  of  ah  members  of  the  family  shall  be 
aggregated  in  making  the  computations  under  subsections 
-fb)  -(2)  and  (bf  (3)  7  The  foregoing  sentence  shah  not  apply 
in  eases  in  which  its  application  would  be  inconsistent  with 
section  704. 
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- 1 


“savings  provision 

-~{8ec.  700.-  bf?  at  tbe  time  the  odes  proscribed  in  section 
£05  become  effective  in  bis  State?  a  trainee’s  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  competed  in  accordance  with  tbe  prior  version 
of  this  title,  it  shall  continue  to  be  so  computed  until  -(4)- 
bio  rights  under  tbe  prior  version  expire?  or  -f2)-  be  com¬ 
pletes  bis  participation  in  tbe  particular  program  m  which 
be  is  a  trainee?  whichever  occurs  sooner.  Thereafter,  if  be 
receives  additional  qualifying  income?  bis  public  assistance 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  705.-” 

-fb}-  4n  Oie  ease  of  any  State  whose  State  plan  meets 
tbe  requirements  of  seetion  £04  of  tbe  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  4904  in  effect  prior  to  tbe  amendment  made 
by  subsection  -fff)-  of  this  section,  no:  funds  to  which  tbe  State 
is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  b?  bX?  X?  -X-IY,  XX-b,  or 
XbX  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  shah  be  withheld  prior  to 
J anuary  4?  4908,  as  a  result  of  such  amendment;  nor  shah 
funds  be  withheld  from  anv  such  State  bv  reason  of  anv 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  tbe 


State  from  complying  with  tbe  requirements  of  such 
moot  until  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  fourth  month  after  tbe  Stqte 
legislature  next  adjourns  following  tbe  effective  date  of  this 
Aeri 
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1  VOLUNTEER 

2  Seo.  444t  Title  Vffi  el  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

3  el  I9d4  m  amended  te  read  as  follows : 

4  ‘-‘-TI-TEE  VIII  DOMESTIC  -VOLU-NTEER  -SERVICE 

5  -PROGRAMS 

6  ‘Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amertca 

7  ‘‘statement-  of  purpose 

8  -‘Seo.  80C  Tins  title  provides  lee  a  program  el  fud- 

9  time  volunteer  sendee,  foe  programs  el  part  time  ee  sbort- 

10  term  community  volunteer  service,  and  lee  special  volunteer 

11  programs,  together  with  ether  powers  and  responsibilities 

12  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  el 

13  volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 

14  supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  eneouraging  and 

15  enabling  persons  from  all  walks  el  hie  and  all  age  groups, 

16  including  elderly  and  retired  Americans;  to  perform  mcan- 

17  ingfai  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part-time  or 

18  short  term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities, 

19  and  as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban 

20  communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  among  migrant  work- 

21  ersy  in  lob  Corps  centers,  and  in  other  ageneiesy  institutions, 

22  and  situations  where  the  application  of  human  talent  and 

23  dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the 
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of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  sed- 

-Part  A — Full  Time  Volunteer  Programs 

“  AUTHORI-T-Y  ¥0  ESTABLISH  FULL  TIME  LRO0RAMB 
“Sec-.  84-0t  -fa)-  Fhe  Director  may  recruit,  select;  and 
tram  persons  to  serve  m  full-time  volunteer  programs,  ami 
upon  request  of  Federal,  State;  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  sueh  volunteers  to 
work — 

“  ( 1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education;  welfare,  or 
related  needs  of  I-ndians  living  on  reservations,  of  migr-a- 
tory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ciiam,  -American  Samoa;  the  Virgin  Islands,-  or  the 
Fr-ast  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands ; 

~ (2f  in  the  eare  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
id  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in 
their  eonstruetion  or  operation  by  Federal  funds ;  and 

—  (3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  au¬ 
thorized;  supported;  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  AeL 

“  (b)  Fhe  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shad  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  -(-including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special 
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status  ol  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups 
served  by  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
tbe  Director  may  determine ;  but  volunteers  under  this  part 
shad  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  anv  State  without 
tbe  consent  ol  tbe  Gevemerr  Tbe  assignment  el  such  volun¬ 
teers  in  anv  State  shad  be  terminated  by  tbe  Director  when 
so  requested  by  tbe  Governor  ol  sueb  State  not  iater  than 
thirty  days  or  at  a  time  thereafter  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Gever- 
ner  and  Director  alter  such  request  has  been  made  by  tbe 
Governor  to  tbe  Director: 


(( 


TERMS  OR  SERVICE 
‘-§eo.  811.  -faf  Volunteers  under  this  part  shad  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  lull-time  personal  commitment  to  combating 
poverty.  To  tbe  extent-  practicable,  this  shad  ineiude  a 
commitment  to  live  among  and  at  tbe  economic  level  ol  tbe 
people  served,  and  to  remain  available  lor  service  without 
regard  to  regular  working  hours,  at  ad  times  during  their 
term  ol  service?  ex-eept  lor  authorized  periods  ol  leaver 
“  (b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shad  be  enrolled  lor 
one  year  periods  ol  service,-  excluding  time  devoted  to  tr-ain- 
ingr  Tbe  Director  may,  however?  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  tud  one  vear  commitment  to  enrod  as 
volunteer  associates  lor  periods  ol  service  ol  not  less  than 
two  months  where  be  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  wid  effectively  promote  tbe  purposes  ol  this  title: 
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AH  volunteers  under  this  pact  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
section  1-06  of  this  Act,  and  Ore  previsions  of  section  4001 
of  title  48?  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation-.- 

“support  op  full  time  veLUPTuuno 
“SeOt  844b  -(a)-  ¥he  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to 
volunteers  under  this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on 
assignment,  hut  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $00  per  month 
during  the  volunteer’s  first  year  of  service.  He  may  provide 
a  stipend  not  to  exceed  870  per  month  in  the  ease  of 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  winy  in 
with  standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated 
volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  shills; 


ibe  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such  living,  travel 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training)  7  and 
leave  aflowanaces,  and  such  housing,-  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,'  clothing-  health  and  dental  care?  or  such  other 
support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 


-  (b)  Stipends  shall  he  payable  only  upon  completion  of 
a  term  of  service ;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  Director  may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend, 
or  any  portion  thereof?  to  on  behalf  of  a  volunteer,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  service?  the  amount 
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ef  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  he  paid  in  aeeordanee  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1-  of  the  Act  of  August  £7  4-950  -(5 
4A&&  §§S2h 

“(0)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  eduea 
tional  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 
volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training  and  service  in 
the  national  interest;  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty 


as  members  ef 


sjsmnsr 


Taut  B — AuxlitUary  ax© 

Programs 


Volunteer 


u 


€0MMP»ITY  BBgVTO-E  PKOGBA-MS 

“Seo.  820.  -(a)-  The  Director  shah  develop 
designed  to  expand  opportunities  for  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way;  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for  enrollment 
under  section  8-1-0,  and  in  their  home  or  nearby  communi- 
ties;  in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans;  agreements,  or 
arrangements  the  Director  may  provide  financial;  technical, 
or  other  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These 
projects  may  include;  without  limitation,  activities  designed 
-(4-)-  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partiei 
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pate,  as  volunteers,  in  loeal  programs  ami  projects  assisted 
under  tins  Aep-  with  particular  emphasis  upon  programs 
designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  ehild  development? 

or  technical  skills  to  contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for 
the  development  or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor- 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  concentrations  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  poop  with  particular  emphasis  upon  helping 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  com¬ 
petence  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  pu-blie  and  private 
resources  which  wotdd  not  otherwise  he  available  or  used  for 
those  programs ;  and  -ffff  to  assist  existing  national  and  local 
agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtain 
volunteer  services  more  readily,-  or  to  provide  specialized 
short  -term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on  agencies 
serving  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas 
of  the  most  concentrated  poverty,  or  hawing  similar  critical 
needsr 


-‘  (h)-  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  seetien 
shall  receive  no  living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  sueh 
other  support  or  allowances  as  the  director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  -to  regulations,  are  required  because  of  unusual  or 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 

“  (e)  Phe  services  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable 


25 


as  a  non  Pcderal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  pro- 
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gram  or  project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  federal  Aeh 
shall  not  he  disallowed  merely  hy  reason  of  actions  of  the 
Director  under  this  section  in-  providing  for  or  assisting 
in  the  recruitment,  referral,-  or  presence  training  of  such 
person-r 

“special  volunteer  programs 
“Sec.  82-f.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  fop-  special  volunteer  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  serviees  and  to  encourage  wider  volunteer 
participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  ifet 
to  exceed  44)  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated 
from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  he  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

‘ ^DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  KEEP  YOUNG  ADULT 
CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 

“Sec.  822.  -(a)-  The  Director  is  authorised  to  conduct-7 
or  to  make  grants,  contracts,-  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  demonstration  projects  in  not  more  than  four 
areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  Jth  4968,  and  in 
not  more  than  sis  areas  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  vears,  under  which — 

■“■(■1)  volunteers  under  part  and  members  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  furnished  pursuant  to  this  section? 
provide  criminal  offenders  aged  sixteen  through  twenty- 
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five  with  intensive  education?  training,  and 
for  at  least  a  six  month  period  prior  to  their  release 
from  confinement  and  for  at  least  a  six  month  period 
thereafter ; 

not  more  than  one  hundred  sneh  volunteers 
are  employed  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  dune  30?  49fi8?  and  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  sueh  volunteers  are  so  employed  during 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years ; 

a  reimbursable  basis?  for  the  purpose  of  this  section? 
members  of  the  Teacher  (dorps  who  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  and  trained  bv  one  or  more  institutions  of 

%j 

higher  education-?  and 

—  (4)-  not  more  than  forty  such  members  arc  fur¬ 
nished  pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiseal  year 
ending  June  JO?  4-968,  and  not  more  than  sixty  such 
members  are  so  furnished  during  each  of  the  two  sue- 
cecding  fiscal  years? 

■---(-!>)-  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  enrolled  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section?  who  are  not  experienced  teachers,-  shall 
he  compensated  at  the  rate  of  per  week  plus  $4fi  per 
week  for  each  dependent.  Sueh  members  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  shah  he  compensated  at  a  rate  to  he  fixed  by 
the 


of  Education?  Assignment  of  members  of 
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1  ike  Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  without 

2  regard  to  ike  previsions  of  section  -513- (c)  el  Ike  Higher 

3  -Education  Act  el  1965. 


U 


-krVH-T  € — He^bba-l  Provisions 


o  OQOBDI-NMION  WITH  OTIIEB  PROORAMB 

6  ‘kSEOr  H3H  The  Hi rceter  shah  lake  necessary ,  steps  le 

7  coordinate  volunteer  programs  authorised-  under  ibis  title 

8  willi  one  another?  with  community  action  programs,'  and 
^  with  other  related  Federal?  Stale?  local,  and  national  pro- 

10  grams.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible 

11  actions  to  promote  service  hy  volunteers  or  former  volun  - 

12  leers  in  the  full- time  programs  authorized  under  part  A  in 

13  providing  necessary  support  to  programs  under  part  E? 

14  and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
lb  short  term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A 
lb  as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Director 
17  shah  also  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State, 
1®  local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related 
19  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging 

greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 

21  establishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  procedures 

22  for  the  reeruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preserviee  orienta 


23 


24 


lion  or  training  of  parBtime  volunteers  serving  pursuant 
to  this  part. 
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“PARTICIPATION  OP  OLDER  PERSONS 
‘tSec.  832?  fe  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
take  necessary  steps,  including  the  development  of  speeial 
projects  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest,  partici¬ 
pation  of  older  persons  as  volunteers  in  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and?  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  poverty 
group,  shall  encourage  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons?  including  special  projects, 
to  assure  that  they  are  served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 
“application  op  federal  law 
-&EG:  833t  -(a)-  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  -(b)^ 
volunteers  under  this  title  shall  not  he  deemed  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

-(h)-  Individuals  who  receive  cither  a  living  allowance 
or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall,  with  respeet  to  sueh  services 
or  training,  -(4)-  he  deemed?  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
444  of  chapter  7h  of  title  §  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  -(d)-  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  dob  Corps  under  section  116-faij 
-ft)-,  -(d)-?  and  -f3)-  of  this  Act?  except  that  for  purposes  of 
the  computation  described  in  116  (a)  -(2)  (-B)  die  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  he  deemed  to  he  that  received  under 
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1  the  entrance  salary  far  GrS  7  under  section  53-32  el  title  5? 

2  United  States  Code. 

3  “BrEeiAL  LIMITATIONS 

4  <£Sec-.  834.  -(a)-  Pbe  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations 

5  te  assure  that  service  under  this  title  is  limited  te  activities 

6  whieli  would  net  otherwise  he  performed  and  which  will 

7  net  result  in  the  displacement  el  employed  workers  er  impair 

8  existing  contracts  lor  service. 

9  “  (b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  te 

10  volunteers  under  this  title?  shall  he  famished  at  the  lowest 

11  possible  eest  consistent  with  the  effective  operations  el 

12  volunteer  programs. 

18  “-(c)  ageney  er  organization  te  which  volunteers  are 

14  assigned  hereunder,  er  which  operates  er  supervises  any 
1®  volunteer  program  hereunder  shall  request  er  receive  any 
10  compensation  far  services  el  volunteers  supervised  by  sueh 
agency  er  organization.- 

■Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section 

10  er  under  section  824-  shall  provide  sueh  information  eoncem- 

20  fag  their  qualifications,  including  their  ability  te  perform 

21  their  assigned  tasks  and  their  integrity?  as  the  Director  shall 

22  prescribe  and  shall  he  subject  te  the  same  procedures,  te  the 
extent  practicable?  far  selection  and  approval  as  the  Director 
requires  under  Part  A  el  this  title:  Phe  Director  may  fix 
sueh  procedures  far  the  selection  and  approval  el  persons 
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wfee  are  lew  income  residents  of  tfee  area  te  fee  served  fey  tfee 
project  and  who  wish  te  become  volunteers  as  fee  determines 
will  contribute  te  carrying  out  tfee  purposes  ef  this  title? 

“duration  op  program 

“Sec.-  8-3-fer  Tfee  Director  shall  carry  eut  tfee  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  tfee  fiscal  year  ending  June 
fetfe  490-7,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years?  Ter  each 
suefe  fiscal  year  only  seefe  sums  may  fee  appropriated  as  tfee 
Congress  may  authorize  fey  law?” 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AN© 

TRAINING  ACT 

Sec?  112.-  Section  203  (c)  ef  tfee  -Manpower  Develop 
meet  and  Training  Aet  ef  4902  is  amended  te  strike  eut  Art 
a  rate  net  in  excess  ef  $20  a  week1’  in  tfee  second  sentence^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  Art  a  rate  which  shall  net  oscced 
tfee  average  weekly  gross  unemployment  compensation  pay¬ 
ment  (including  allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  ef 
total  unemployment  in  tfee  State  making  suefe  payments  dur¬ 
ing  Ore  most  reeent  four  calendar-quarter  period  for  which 
suefe  data  -are  -available,1’? 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

SlDA.  1  1  Q  -  /|Q|\  Pinyf  £2  a{  tn 4.1  a  X  aI  tli  c  PiPonADii  c  Oohat 

k_7lhvy.  1  4  0.  lUT  TTtTt  tTT  tlml"  T  tTr  till.'  1!/W1 11711111  u  p  UU1 

tunity  Aet  ef  4904  is  amended  fey  renumbering  tfee  section 
numbers  te  read  444  through  -14 67  respectively. 
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-(b)-  Part  E  el  title  4  el  seek  Act  is  amended  by  renum  ■ 
bering  seetien  4-44  te  read  46L 

-(e)-  Section  405  el  title  A  United  States  Coder  is 
amended  by  inserting  alter  “Executive  Secretary  el  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,-*  the  fellewingv  Ad 
the-  Executive-  Secretary  at-  the-  Eeenemie  Opportunity 
Council,”-.- 

TITLE  II  INVESTIGATION  AHU  -EVALUATION 
L¥-  THE-  COMPTROLLER  OEHERAL 


INVESTIGATION 

Sec-  SOL  The  Comptroller  General  el  the  United  States 
-(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  te  as  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eraff  is  authorized  and  directed  te  make  an  investigation  in 
sufficient  depth  el  programs  and  activities  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this  Aetr 
in  order  te  determine — 

-(4-)-  the  efficiency  el  the  administration  el  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  hy  the  Office  of  Economie  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  hy  local  public  and  private  agencies  carrying 
out  such  programs  and  activities-;  and 

-{£■)-  the  extent  te  which  such  programs  and-  activ¬ 
ities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  relevant  part 
or  title  el  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  an¬ 
ther  hung  such  programs  or  aotivitics-r 
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REPORTS 

Sec.  2-0 ffihe  Comptroller  General  shall  make  sueh 
interim  reports  as  he  deems  advisable  ami  shall  transmit 
his  final  report  to  the  Congress  net  later  than  February  -E 
1969t  Saeh  heal  report  shall  eentain  a  detailed  statement  el 
his  findings  and  eonduskms  together  with  such  reeommenda- 
tiensj  including  recommendations  ler  additional  legislation 
as  he  deems  advisable. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 
SeO:  203.  -(a)-  dhe  Comptroller  General  erT  en  the 
authorization  el  the  Comptroller  General-, ■  any  officer  el  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  may,  ler  the  purpose  el  carrying 
eat  the  previsions  el  this  title,  held  such  hearings,  take  sueh 
testimony,  and  sit  and  aet  at  sueh  times  and  places  as  he 
deems  advisable-.-  Any  officer  designated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  may  administer  oaths  er  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Comptroller  General  er  sueh  designated 
officer 


-(b)-  Each  department,  agency,-  and  instrumentality  el 
the  executive  branch  el  the  Government,  including  inde 

*7  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  te 


General,  upon  request  made  by  him,  sueh 
as  he  deems  necessary  te  carry  out  his  functions 


under  this  rider 
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-(e)-  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized — 

-(4-f  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  el  such 


regard  te  the  provisions  el  chapter  04-  and-  subohnpter 
444  el  chapter  03  el  such  title  relating  te  c  l  ass  ifi  cation 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 


-(2)-  te  procure  temporary  and 


te  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  el 


title  hy  United  States  Gode,  hut  at  rates  net  te  exceed 
$50  a  day  ler  individuals. 

-(d)-  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  te  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  individuals  ler  the  eenduet  el  research  er 
surveys,  the  preparation  el  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  te  the  discharge  el  his  duties  under  his  titler 


ATJTnoniZAT-ION 


SbOt  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  te  he  appro- 
printed  sueh  sums  as  may  he  necessary  te  earry  out  the 


4~.Vii q  till p 

tTT  t  ill  IS  iTtluT 


That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967“ . 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  ( other  than  part  C 
of  title  I  of  such  Act),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum 
of  $ 2,060,000,000 ,  of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  $ 874,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
such  Act,  $1,022,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II,  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
III,  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V, 
$16,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and 
$31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act )  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary,  so  long  as  such  appropriation  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968. 
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TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 

OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“ Part  A— Job  Corps 

“ STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth 
standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en - 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establishment  of  resi¬ 
dential  and/or  nonresidential  centers  in  which  enrollees  will 
participate  in  intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and  other  activities, 
and  prescribes  various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  incident  to  the  operation  and  continuing  development  of 
the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons  who 
need  and  can  benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program, 
operated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible, 
employable,  and  productive  citizens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way 
that  contributes,  where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  Na- 
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tional,  State,  and  community  resources,  and  to  the  development 

* 

and  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private 
institutions  and  agencies. 

“establishment  of  the  job  corps 
uSec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  a  ‘ Job  Corps' . 

u INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS 
“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a 
young  man  or  woman  must  be  a  person  who — 

“(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States 
who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but  not  attained  age 
twenty-two  at  the  time  of  enrollment; 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a 
low-income  family  who  requires  additional  education, 
training,  or  intensive  counseling  and  related  assistance 
in  order  to  secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork,  qualify 
for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs,  or  sat¬ 
isfy  Armed  Forces  requirements; 

“(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  char¬ 
acterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife, 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  im¬ 
pair  his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training,  education,  or 
assistance; 
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“(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to  have  the  present 
capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and 
secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this 
part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral  problems 
so  serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust 
to  the  standards  of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern 
of  work  and  training  which  that  program  involves;  and 
“( 5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 
“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS — GENERAL 

PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rules  for  the  screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these 
rules  shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements  which 
make  use  of  agencies  and  organizations  such  as  community 
action  agencies,  public  employment  offices,  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall  establish 
specific  standards  and  procedures  for  conducting  screening 
and  selection  activities:  shall  encourage  recruitment  through 
agencies  and  individuals  having  contact  with  youths  over 
substantial  periods  of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer 
reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and  problems;  and  shall 
provide  for  necessary  consultation  with  other  individuals  and 
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organizations,  including  court,  'probation,  parole,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  education,  welfare,  and  medical  authorities  and  ad¬ 
visers.  They  shall  also  provide  for — 

“(1)  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of — 

“(A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and 
vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  Job 
Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in  his  home 
community; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent 
data  relating  to  his  background,  needs,  and  interests 
for  evaluation  in  determining  his  eligibility  and  po¬ 
tential  assignment;  and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understanding 
of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  making  clear  what 
will  be  expected  of  him  as  an  enrollee  in  the  event 
of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  applicant's  background  for  the 
effective  development  and,  as  appropriate,  clarification 
of  information  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability ,  past  behavior, 
family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related 
to  a  determination  of  his  eligibility. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the 
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1  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enrollment 

2  in  the  Job  Corps. 

3  “-(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to 

4  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the  Job  Corps  includes  an 

5  appropriate  number  of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas, 

6  taking  into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth  who 

7  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  provide  residential 

8  facilities  for  such  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide 

9  geographic  dispersion. 

10  “ SCREENING  AND  SELECTION— SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

11  “Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an 

12  enrollee  unless  it  is  determined  that  there  is  reasonable 

13  expectation  that  he  can  participate  successfully  in  group 

14  situations  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that  he  is  not 

15  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior  that  would  prevent 

16  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program 

17  or  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  discipline 

18  and  satisfactory  relationships  between  any  center  to  which 

19  he  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities,  and  that 

20  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of  both  the  rules  to  which 

21  he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to 

22  observe  those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual  who  has 

23  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or 

24  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addition,  or 

25  other  major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director  shall  obtain 

26  o,  finding  from  a  professionally  qualified  person  who  knows 

S.  2388—10 
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such  potential  enrolled  s  individual  situation  that  there  is 
reasonable  expectation  that  his  conduct  will  not  be  inimical 
to  the  goals  and  success  of  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  over¬ 
come  his  problem. 

“(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enroll¬ 
ment  may  be  selected  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or 
parole,  but  only  if  his  release  from  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials  is  mutually 
satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and  does  not 
violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director 
has  arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and 
all  reports  to  State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments. 

“enrollment  and  assignment 
“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director 
may  authorize  in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve 
any  individual  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

“(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  must 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
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form :  ‘7  do  solemnly  swear  ( or  affirm)  that  I  hear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.’  The 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“(d)  After  the  Director  has  determined  whether  an 
enrollee  is  to  be  assigned  to  a  men’s  training  center,  a  con- 
serration  center,  or  a  women’s  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that  center  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  type  which  is  closest  to  the  enrolled s  home,  except 
that  the  Director,  on  an  individual  basis,  may  waive  this  re¬ 
quirement  when  overriding  considerations  justify  such  no¬ 
tion.  Assignments  to  centers  in  areas  more  remote  from  the 
enrolled s  home  shall  be  carefully  limited  to  situations  in 
which  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  an  equitable 
opportunity  for  disadvantaged  youth  from  various  sections 
of  the  country  to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent 
undue  delays  in  the  assignment  of  individual  enrollees,  to 
provide  an  assignment  which  adequately  meets  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee  or  is  necessary  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

“ JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for 
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the  establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers.  These 
centers  may  be  residential  and/or  nonresidential  in  character 
and  shall  be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  en- 
rollees ,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  work  experience  (either  in  direct  program 
activities  or  through  arrangements  with  employers) ,  counsel¬ 
ing,  and  other  services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  cen¬ 
ters  shall  include  conservation  centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily  in  rural  areas 
and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  other  training  and  assistance, 
programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to  con¬ 
serve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or  public 
recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  community  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include  men  s  and 
women’s  training  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or 
rural  areas  and  to  provide  activities  which  shall  include  train¬ 
ing  and  other  services  appropriate  for  enrollees  who  can  be 
expected  to  participate  successfully  in  training  for  specific 
types  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

11  (b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and  women’s  train¬ 
ing  centers  shall  offer  education  and  vocational  training  op¬ 
portunities,  together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  nonresi¬ 
dential  basis  to  participants  in  programs  described  in  part  B 
of  this  title.  Such  opportunities  may  be  offered  on  a  reimburs¬ 
able  basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  specify. 
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1  “program  activities 

2  “Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  oper- 

3  ated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well-orga- 

4  nized  and  fully  supervised  program  of  education,  vocational 

5  training,  work  experience,  planned  avocational  and  recrea- 

6  tional  activities,  physical  rehabilitation  and  development,  and 

7  counseling.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro- 

8  gram  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities  designed  to 

9  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 

10  problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in 

11  adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing 

12  his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long- 

13  term  upward  mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least  sixty  hours 

14  a  week.  Center  programs  shall  include  required  participa- 

15  tion  in  center  maintenance  support  and  related  work  activity 

16  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in  increasing  their  sense 

17  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and  discipline. 

18  “(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  ar- 

19  range  for  enrollee  education  and  vocational  training  through 

20  local  public  or  private  educational  agencies,  vocational  educa- 

21  tional  institutions,  or  technical  institutes  where  these  institu- 

22  tions  or  institutes  can  provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and 

23  substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which  he  could 

24  provide  through  other  means. 

25  “( c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent 
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feasible,  provide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain 
the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school; 
and  the  Director,  ivith  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to 
be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their 
services  in  the  Job  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enr oiled's 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  Job  Corps  work-experience  programs  or  activities  do 
not  displace  presently  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordinated  with  other 
work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

“ ALLOWANCE  AND  SUPPORT 
“Sec.  109.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  sub¬ 
sistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other  health  services, 
and  other \  expenses  as  the  Director  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel  allow¬ 
ances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the 
Director  may  determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or 
from  places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees  from 
places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  he  shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
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1  connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has  not  completed 

2  at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job  Corps. 

3  “(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  former  enrollee, 

4  upon  termination,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 

5  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 

6  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  readjustment 

7  allowance,  however,  unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program 

8  at  least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circumstances  as  deter- 

9  mined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may,  from  time  to 

10  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions 

11  of  his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director  deems  neces- 

12  sary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations  incurred  by 

13  that  enrollee;  and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regula- 

14  tions,  reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrolled s  readjustment  allow- 

15  ance  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  during  participation  in  the 
10  Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’ s  death  during  his 
17  period  of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment 

10  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

20  “(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 

21  determine,  a  portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an 

22  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
22  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the  en- 

24  rollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any 

25  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
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rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  he  supplemented  by  the 
payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director. 

“ STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers ,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently 
enforced.  In  the  case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is  determined  that 
retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps  center, 
will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct 
and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other 
enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  individual  direc¬ 
tors  of  Job  Corps  centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to 
take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enrollees 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps, 
subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority, 
as  provided  under  regulations  set  by  the  Director. 

“ COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall 
cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  establish  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  between  Job  Corps  centers  and  sur¬ 
rounding  or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  establishment  of  community  advisory  councils  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  joint  discussion  of  common  prob- 
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lems  and  for  planning  programs  of  mutual  interest.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  such  advisory  councils  shall  be  formed  by  and 
coordinated  under  the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  encouraged 
and  where  feasible  separate  youth  councils  may  be  estab¬ 
lished,  to  be  composed  of  representative  enrollees  and  rep¬ 
resentative  young  people  from  the  communities.  The 

Director  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and  take  necessary 

.  „  ■ 

action  to  assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  section  with  a  vieic  to  achieving,  so  far 
as  possible,  objectives  which  shall  include:  (t)  giving 
community  officials  appropriate  advance  notice  of  changes 
in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may  affect  or 
be  of  interest  to  the  community;  (2)  affording  the  commu¬ 
nity  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to 
it,  including  policies  governing  the  issuance  and  terms  of 
passes  to  enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  officials  with  full  and 
rapid  access  to  relevant  community  groups  and  agencies, 
including  law  enforcement  agencies  and  agencies  which  work 
with  young  people  in  the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the 
fullest  practicable  participation  of  enrollees  in  programs  or 
projects  for  community  improvement  or  betterment,  with 
adequate  advance  consultation  with  business,  labor,  profes¬ 
sional,  and  other  interested  community  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or  similar  events 
in  which  enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate  tv- 
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gether;  (6)  providing  community  residents  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as  part-time  instruc¬ 
tors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  in  the 
community;  (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career 
opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and,  (8)  pro¬ 
moting  interchanges  of  information  and  techniques  among, 
and  cooperative  projects  involving,  the  center  and  community 
schools,  educational  institutions,  and  agencies  serving  young 
people. 

“counseling  and  job  placement 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
counseling  and  testing  of  each  enrollee  at  regular  intervals  to 
follow  his  progress  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test  each  enrollee 
prior  to  his  scheduled  termination  to  determine  his  capabil¬ 
ities  and  shall  seek  to  place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  for 
which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is  likely  to  succeed,  or 
shall  assist  him  in  attaining  further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enrollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements 
to  determine  the  status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to 
assure  that  their  needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

“(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee  s  training,  a  copy 
of  his  pertinent  records,  including  data  derived  from  his 
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1  counseling  and  testing,  other  than  confidential  information, 

2  shall  he  made  available  immediately  to  the  Department  of 

3  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

4  “(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  ac- 

5  cordance  with  section  611(d)  of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the 

6  readjustment  allowance  provided  for  in  section  109(c)  of 

7  this  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to  subsection 

8  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to  former  enrollees  (who  have 

9  not  already  found  employment)  at  the  public  employment 

10  service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee, 

11  if  he  is  returning  to  his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office 

12  to  the  community  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has  indicated 

13  an  intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 

14  arrangements  by  which  public  employment  service  officers 

15  unll  maintain  records  regarding  former  enrollees  who  are 

16  thus  paid  at  such  offices  including  information  as  to — 

17  “(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who  have 

18  declined  the  offices’  help  in  finding  a  job; 

19  “  (2)  the  number  who  were  successfully  placed  in 

20  jobs  without  further  education  or  training; 

21  “(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further 

22  training  before  being  placed  in  jobs  and  the  types  of 

23  training  programs  in  which  they  participated;  and 

24  “(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further 

25  remedial  or  basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for  train¬ 
ing  programs,  together  with  information  as  to  the  types 
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of  programs  for  which  such  former  enrollees  were  found 
unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize  the  services  of 
any  other  public  or  private  organization  or  agency  in  lieu 
of  the  public  employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  and  maintain  the  same  types  of  records  re¬ 
garding  former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte¬ 
nance  by  public  employment  service  offices,  and  shall  furnish 
copies  of  such  records  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case 
of  enrollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Director  prior  to 
the  termination  of  their  participation  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Director  shall  maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  information. 

“ EVALUATION ;  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL 

PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  care¬ 
ful  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
directly  or  by  contracting  for  independent  evaluations, 
with  a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  providing  information  needed  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods 
of  operation.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek  to  de¬ 
termine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  res¬ 
idential  as  opposed  to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use 
of  facilities  combining  residential  and  nonresidential  com- 
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1  portents,  from  the  use  of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to 

2  small  enrollments,  and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of 

3  program  sponsors,  including  public  agencies,  institutions  of 

4  higher  learning,  boards  of  education,  and  private  corpo- 

5  rations.  The  evaluation  shall  also  include  comparisons  with 

6  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not 

7  participated  in  the  program.  In  carrying  out  such  evalua- 

8  tions,  the  Director  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 

9  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 

10  program  and  shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials 

11  in  order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps 

12  techniques  with  those  used  in  other  programs,  and  shall 

13  endeavor  to  secure,  through  employers,  schools,  or  other 

14  Government  and  private  agencies  specific  information  con- 

15  ceming  the  residence  of  former  enrollees,  their  employment 

16  status,  compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  community 

17  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  infor- 

18  mation  directly  from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  fol- 

19  lowing  their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  The 

20  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  published  and  shall  be 

21  summarized  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

22  “(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or 

23  contracts  for  experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  proj- 

24  eels  directed  to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 

25  better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid  adjust- 
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merit  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  will  permit  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transpor¬ 
tation  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program  authorized  under 
this  part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects 
providing  youths  with  education,  training,  and  other  sup¬ 
portive  services  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  The  Director  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  undertake 
one  or  more  pilot  projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who 
have  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons 
or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or 
other  behavioral  aberrations.  Projects  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  developed  after  appropriate  consultation  with  other 
Federal  or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  related 
programs  or  projects  and  with  the  prime  sponsors,  as 
described  in  part  B  of  this  title,  in  the  communities 
where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out.  They  may  be  under¬ 
taken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro¬ 
grams,  including  programs  under  part  B  of  this  title,  and 
funds  otherwise  available  for  activities  under  those  programs 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned, 
be  available  to  projects  under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 
include  the  same  or  substantially  similar  activities.  The 
Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title  which  he  finds 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  projects  under 
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this  subsection  essential  to  a  determination  of  their  feasibility 
and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either  in  the  report  required  by 
section  608  or  a  separate  annual  document,  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  section, 
including  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in  connection 
with  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

“(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  voca¬ 
tional  education  schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  re¬ 
duce  the  -  school  dropout  problem ,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
educational  and  training  facilities,  the  Director,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into 
one  or  more  agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to 
pay  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  model  community 
vocational  education  schools  and  skill  centers.  Such  facilities 
shall  be  centrally  located  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high 
dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a 
need  in  the  area  for  a  combination  vocational  school  and  skill 
center.  No  such  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it 
contains  provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 

“(1)  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

“(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school  and  skill 
center  reflect  the  job  market  needs  as  projected  by  the 
survey; 

“(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  business,  labor,  education,  and  community 
leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  center’s  activities  and  to 
make  periodic  recommendations  regarding  its  operation; 

“(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  with 
schools  in  the  area  and  the  administrator  of  the  skill 
center  for  maximum  utilization  of  the  center  both  during 
and  after  school  hours;  and 

“(5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  procedures  as 
the  Director  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  project  will 
be  provided. 

“advisory  boards  and  committees 
“Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of  advisory 
committees  or  boards  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Job  Corps,  and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  the  availability  of  outside  advice  and 
counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in 
identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or  groups 
engaged  in  related  activities.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  established  pursuant  to  section  605  of  this 
Act,  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  question  involving  the 
Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
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through  or  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  of  one  or  more  hoards  or  committees  under  this  section. 
“participation  of  tee  states 
“Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action 
to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  including,  hut  not  limited  to,  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  en- 
rollee  conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  meaning¬ 
ful  work  experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

“(h)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State- 
operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regulations,  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  he  estab¬ 
lished  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  30  days 
of  such  submission. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 
“Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees 
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in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“( 1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service  performed  by 
an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation 
to  Federal  employees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ‘ employed  as  defined  in  section  8101  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub¬ 
chapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty 1  shall  not 
include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or 
her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authoiized  by  or 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job  Corps: 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis¬ 
ability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be 
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1  deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  a 

2  grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (h)  of 

3  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  enrollees;  and, 

4  “(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to 

5  accrue  until  the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 

6  injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

7  “(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions 

8  in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered 

9  employees  of  the  Government. 

10  “(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to 

11  persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job 

12  Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and 

13  it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 

14  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an  amount  not 

15  exceeding  $500. 

16  “(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  de¬ 
ll  tailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements 

18  made  by  the  Director  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 

19  be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any  law  limiting 

20  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage 

21  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

22  “special  limitations 

23  “Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds 

24  made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year 

25  ending  June  30,  1968,  in  a  manner  that,  will  increase  the 
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residential  capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above  forty-five 
thousand  enrollees. 

“( b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees  receiving  training,  at  least  25  per  centum 
shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall  immediately  take  steps 
to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  en¬ 
rollees  in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  consistent  with  (1) 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  program, 
(2)  sound  administrative  practice,  and  (3)  the  socioeco¬ 
nomic,  educational,  and  training  needs  of  the  population  to 
be  served. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  direct 
operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  centers  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  $ 6,500 
per  residential  enrollee,  or  $2,500  per  nonresidential  enrollee. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  insure 
that  all  studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced 
or  developed  with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  conservation  or  training  center  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

“political  discrimination  and  political  activity 

“Sec.  118.  ( a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry 
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concerning  the  'political  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee 
or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All  disclosures 
concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti¬ 
tutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment. 
No  discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or  prom¬ 
ised  by  any  person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps, 
or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his 
political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  excepts  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall 
take  any  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns,  either  partisan  or  nonpartisan,  or  in  voter  regis¬ 
tration  drives,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to 
statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use 
his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  en¬ 
rollee,  or  Federal  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925. 
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“(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  finds  that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions,  it  shall,  after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  enrollee  concerned, 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  instructions  as 
to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions.” 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  are  consolidated  as  a  new  part  B  of 
such  title  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  B—Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adults 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful 
work  and  training  opportunities,  together  with  related  serv¬ 
ices  and  assistance,  that  will  assist  low-income  youths  to 
continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to  help  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and 
hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which 
respond  to  local  needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis 
upon  a  comprehensive  approach  which  includes  programs 
using  both  public  and  private  resources  to  overcome  the 
complex  problems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  low  income. 
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“community  program  areas  and  comprehensive 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate  or  recog¬ 
nize  community  program  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  conducting  comprehensive  community  work  and  training 
programs. 

“(h)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  he 
a  city,  county,  multicity,  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  res¬ 
ervation,  or  a  neighborhood  or  other  area  ( irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which  provides  a  suit¬ 
able  organizational  base  and  possesses  the  commonality  of 
interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  com¬ 
munity  action,  manpower  services,  physical  and  economic 
development,  housing,  education,  health,  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  coterminous 
or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes  among 
those  programs  and  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  must 
seek  to  provide  participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of  serv¬ 
ices  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment. 
It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach  to  planning  and 
implementation  including  the  linkage  of  relevant  compo- 
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nent  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private  programs  and 
activities.  It  shall  also  provide  for  evaluation. 

“prime  sponsors  and  delegate  agencies 
“Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  program  area,  the 
Director  shall  recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
which  shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  to  receive  funds  under 
section  123  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  123 
( c )).  This  agency  must  be  capable  of  planning,  adminis¬ 
tering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program. 

“(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for  participation 
of  employers  and  labor  organizations  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs. 

“(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  public  and  private  organizations  as  delegate 
agencies  to  carry  out  components  of  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program,  including  without  limitation  agencies 
governed  with  the  participation  of  the  poor  and  other  residents 
of  the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served,  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  public  employment  service,  the  public  welfare 
agency,  other  health  and  welfare  agencies,  private  training 
institutions,  and  other  capable  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agencies  shall 
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1  provide  for  participation  of  residents  of  the  area  and  mem- 

2  hers  of  the  groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 

3  evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program 

4  and  its  components.  Such  persons  shall  he  provided  maximum 

5  employment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  component  pro- 

6  grams,  including  opportunity  for  further  occupational  train- 

7  ing  and  career  advancement. 

8  “(e)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 

9  that  programs  under  this  part  have  adequate  internal  admin- 
10  istrative  controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel  stand- 
41  ards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other  policies  as  may  be 
12  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  funds. 
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“eligible  activities 

“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas  for  comprehensive  work 
and  training  programs  or  components  of  such  programs, 
including  the  following: 

-a)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment, 
on-the-job  training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  low-income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  ( or  are  of  an  age  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades)  and  who  are  in 
need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to  resume  or  mam- 
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tain  attendance  in  school ; 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underem- 
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ployed,  or  low-income  persons  (aged  sixteen  and  over) 
with  useful  work  and  training  ( which  must  include 
sufficient  basic  education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain 
regular  competitive  employment; 

“(3)  special  programs  which  involve  work  ac¬ 
tivities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  un¬ 
employed  poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects 
and  are  unable ,  because  of  age,  lack  of  employment  op¬ 
portunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employ¬ 
ment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will 
enable  such  persons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  without  limitation 
activities  which  ivill  contribute  to  the  management,  con¬ 
servation,  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks 
highways,  and  other  lands; 

“(4)  special  programs  which  provide  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  oppor¬ 
tunities,  including  new  types  of  careers,  in  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area  served  in 
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fields  including  without  limitation  health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and 
continued  employment  without  Federal  assistance,  ivhich 
give  promise  of  contributing  to  the  broader  adoption 
of  new  methods  of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of 
providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which  provide 
opportunities  for  further  occupational  training  to  facili- 
tate  career  advancement; 

“(5)  special  programs  which  concentrate  work  and 
training  resources  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed 
persons,  and  within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial 
outmigration  to  urban  areas,  which  are  appropriately 
focused  to  assure  that  work  and  training  opportunities 
are  extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  persons 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  such 
opportunities,  and  which  are  supported  by  specific  com¬ 
mitments  of  cooperation  from  private  and  public 
employers; 

“(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to  supple¬ 
ment  work  and  training  programs  under  this  or  other 
Acts  including  health  services,  counseling,  day  care  for 
children,  transportation  assistance,  and  other  special 
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services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  in  work  and  training  'programs  and  in  employment; 

“(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  employment 
service  units  to  provide  recruitment ,  counseling,  and 
placement  services,  conveniently  located  in  urban  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged; 

“(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to  private 
employers,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  to  train 
or  employ  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  arrangements  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  unusual  training  costs  for  a  limited 
period  when  an  employee  might  not  be  fully  pro¬ 
ductive,  payment  for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other 
supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer 
costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers 
to  provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas  with  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  work  or  to  reimburse  such  em¬ 
ployees  for  such  transportation:  Provided,  That  in 
making  such  reimbursements  to  employers  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  employment  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
*■ 
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1  ards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied  to 

2  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt  under  section  13 

3  thereof;  and 

4  “( 9)  means  of  planning,  administering,  coordinat- 

5  ing,  and  evaluating  a  comprehensive  work  and  training 

6  program. 

7  “(b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  training 

8  component  programs  conducted  in  a  community  under  this 

9  section  shall  he  consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 

10  and  training  program  and  financial  assistance  for  such  com- 

11  ponents  shall  he  provided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the 

12  Director  determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an 

13  extension  of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided  hy  suhsec- 

14  tion  (c).  After  that  date,  the  work  and  training  components 

15  of  programs  authorized  hy  section  502  of  this  Act  and  hy 

16  section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 

17  ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 

18  feasible  he  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  and  training 

19  program,  including  funding  through  the  prime  sponsor 

20  where  appropriate. 

21  “(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 

22  a  public  agency  or  private  organization  other  than  a  prime 

23  sponsor  to  carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 

24  described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  determines,  after  so- 

/ 

25  liciting  and  considering  comments  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if 
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any,  that  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  effective¬ 
ness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  programs  under 
subsectio7i  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  financial  assistance  may 
he  provided  directly  to  local  or  State  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  Director  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of  such  programs 
under  direct  grants  or  contracts. 

“special  conditions 

“Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial 
assistance  for  any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  de¬ 
termines,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“(i)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects 
involving  political  parties,  or  the  construction,  opera¬ 
tion,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services,  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for 
other  funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed ; 

“(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  work- 
training  and  education,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
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merit,  will  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light 
of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant; 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  development  or 
upward  mobility  of  individual  participants. 

“(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and  training 
related  to  physical  improvements,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  those  improvements  which  will  be  substantially  used  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  or  which  will  contribute 
substantially  to  amenities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

“(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  occupational  advance¬ 
ment. 

“(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide  for  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  use  of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs 
for  work  and  training  and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

“ PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  under  this  part 
must  be  unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  The  Director , 
in  consultation  with  the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall 
establish  criteria  for  low  income,  taking  into  consideration 
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1  family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and 

2  other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

3  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare 

4  payments. 

5  “(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  residents  of  the 

6  United  States  or  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

7  “(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  em- 

8  ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 

9  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to 

10  hours  of  ivork,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 

11  compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

12  “elderly 

13  “Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that  programs 

14  under  this  part  shall  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence 
15 '  of  long-term  unemployment  among  persons  fifty-five  years 
16  and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs,  the  Director 
1 1  shall  encourage  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  regular, 

18  part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

19  “pilot  projects 

20  “Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 

21  assistance  to  public  or  private  organizations  for  pilot  projects 

22  which  are  designed  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further  the 

23  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects  may  be  conducted  by 

24  public  agencies  or  private  organizations. 

25  ‘Y b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot  projects  de- 
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signed  to  encourage  the  maximum  participation  of  private 
employers ,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations ,  in  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  part. 

“(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a  pilot  project, 
he  shall  solicit  and  consider  comments  on  such  project  from 
the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  in  the  community  where  the 
project  will  he  undertaken. 

“technical  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (directly  or 
through  contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrangements)  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  personnel 
needed  to  carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part.  He  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
rural  areas. 

“role  of  the  states 

“Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance 
to  appropriate  State  agencies  to — 

“(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and  training,  as 
authorized  by  section  128,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
service  to  rural  areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  administers 
programs  assisted  by  section  231; 
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“(*)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related 
to  this  part; 

“(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs  in  com¬ 
munities  which  have  not  yet  established  an  acceptable 
prime  sponsor;  and 

“( 4)  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on 
State  projects  and  in  State  agencies:  Provided,  That 
these  opportunities  shall  be  made  available  to  partici¬ 
pants  in  community  work  and  training  programs. 

“equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
“Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(a)(5);  but  not  more 
than  12y  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to  the 
remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  123,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States.  In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  con¬ 
sider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  income  levels. 

“limitations  on  federal  assistance 
“Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  program 
or  activity  carried  out  pursuant  to  section  123  of  this  part 
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1  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 

2  or  activity,  including  costs  of  administration.  The  Director 

3  may,  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  that  percent- 

4  age  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  establishing  Ob¬ 
'S  jective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  this  is  necessary 

6  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  con- 

7  tributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 

8  ing  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  in 

9  any  fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Federal  contribu- 

10  tions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  requirements  under  this 

11  section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for 

12  such  contributions  under  section  223  (c). 

13  “program  data  and  evaluation 

14  “Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  devel- 

15  opment  and  implementation  of  a  program  data  system  con- 

16  sistent  with  similar  data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 

17  programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published  periodically . 

18  “(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  eval- 

19  nation  of  the  programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effec- 

20  tiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  related 

21  programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  the  de- 

22  Uvery  of  services,  and  he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 

23  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weak- 
21  nesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation  shall  include  com- 
25  parisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
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ivho  have  not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall  seek 
to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
work  and  training  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by 
other  Acts,  including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  such  programs  or  individual 
projects.  The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards 
for  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial  as¬ 
sistance  provided  by  sections  123,  128,  and  129.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“ STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  community  action 
agencies  and  programs,  prescribes  the  structure  and  describes 
the  functions  of  community  action  agencies  and  author¬ 
izes  financial  assistance  to  community  action  programs  and 
related  projects  and  activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local,  State,  private,  and 
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Federal  resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income 
families,  and  low-income  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations 
and  secure  the  opportunities  needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
self-sufficient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote,  as  meth¬ 
ods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of 
individual  and  family  self-sufficiency — 

“(i)  the  strengthening  of  community  capabilities 
for  planning  and  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  other 
assistance  related  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that 
this  assistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  officials,  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  interested  and  affected  citizens,  can  be 
made  more  responsible  to  local  needs  and  conditions; 

“(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of  services 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so  that  these  services 
may  be  made  more  effective  and  efficient  in  helping 
families  and  individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  supports  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  overcoming,  related  problems; 

“(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate  evalua¬ 
tion,  of  new  types  of  services  and  innovative  approaches 
in  attacking  causes  of  poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  methods  of  employing  available  resources; 

“(4)  the  development  and  implementation  of  all 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  serve  the  poor  or 
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low-income  areas  with  the  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  advantage  of 
capabilities  for  self-advancement  and  assure  that  those 
programs  and  projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widely  utilized  by  their  intended  beneficiaries;  and 

“(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base  of  pro¬ 
grams  directed  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  as  to 
secure,  in  addition  to  the  services  and  assistance  of  public 
officials,  private  religious,  charitable,  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a  more  active  role 
for  business,  labor,  and  professional  groups  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  influence 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  concern  to  the 
poor. 

“It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title  and 
the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  provide 
for  basic  education,  health  care,  vocational  training,  and 
employment  opportunities  in  rural  America  to  enable  the 
poor  living  in  rural  areas  to  remain  in  such  areas  and  be¬ 
come  self-sufficient  therein.  It  shall  not  be  the  purpose  of  this 
title  or  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
encourage  the  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that  continuation  of  such 
migration  is  frequently  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  poor 
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and  tends  to  further  congest  the  already  overcrowded  slums 
and  ghettos  of  our  Nation's  cities. 

“Part  A— Community  Action  Agencies  and 

Programs 

“designation  of  community  action  agencies; 

community  action  programs 
“Sec.  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies  shall  he  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  (having  elected  or 
duly  appointed  governing  officials),  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  which  has  been  designated  by  a  State  or  such 
a  political  subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdivisions, 
ivhich — 

“( 1)  has  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  to  assist 
in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

“(2)  is  designated  as  a  community  action  agency 
by  the  Director. 

A  community  action  program  is  a  community  based,  and 
operated  program — 

“  (1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  include  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  projects  or  components  to  provide,  in 
sum,  a  range  of  services  and  activities  having  a  measur¬ 
able  and  potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  poverty 
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in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the  community 
where  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute  problem; 

“( 2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which  or¬ 
ganizes  and  combines  its  component  projects  and  activi¬ 
ties,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  carry  out  all  the 
purposes  of  this  title;  and 

“(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  supplementary 
criteria  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

“(b)  Components  of  a  community  action  program  may 
be  administered  by  the  community  action  agency,  where 
consistent  with  sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli¬ 
cable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may  be  projects 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  or  projects  assisted  from 
other  public  or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  designed  pursuant 
to  the  eligibility  standards  of  a  State  or  Federal  program 
providing  assistance  to  a  particular  hind  of  activity  which 
will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

“(c)  The  community  for  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  designated  to  carry  on  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  a  city,  county,  multicity,  multicounty,  or 
other  governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  other  area  (whether  or  not  its  boundaries  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  of  any  political  subdivision) ;  but  it  must 
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in  any  event  provide  the  organizational  base  and  possess  the 
commonality  of  interest  needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective 
program  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

“(d)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  as  a  community  action 
agency  other  than  a  community  action  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  for  activities  of  the  kind  described  in 
this  title  where  he  determines  that  the  community  action 
agency  ' serving  the  community  has  failed,  after  having  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  a  community  action  program  which  meets  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or  that  neither  the 
State  nor  any  qualified  political  subdivision  or  combination 
of  such  subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  for  such  community  or  to  designate 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  to  be  so 
designated  by  the  Director. 

“(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State  shall  be  included 
in  the  community  action  program  of  a  State,  or  of  any  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  or  combination  thereof,  if  the  elected  or  duly 
appointed  governing  officials  thereof  do  not  wish  to  be  so 
included.  Such  political  subdivision,  and  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  or  agency  designated  by  it,  shall  be 
eligible  for  designation  as  a  community  action  agency  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  political  subdivisions  and  their  designees. 
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1  “(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal  government 

2  of  an  Indian  reservation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  political 

3  subdivision  of  a  State. 

4  “ COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES  AND  BOARDS 

5  “Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  which  is 

6  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  combina- 

7  tion  of  political  subdivisions,  shall  administer  its  program 

8  through  a  community  action  board  which  shall  meet  the 

9  requirements  of  subsection  (b).  Each  community  action 

10  agency  which  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or 

11  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 

12  of  a  State,  or  combination  of  political  subdivisions,  or  is  an 

13  agency  designated  by  the  Director  under  section  210(d), 

14  shall  have  a  governing  board  which  shall  meet  the  require- 

15  ments  of  subsection  (b). 

16  “(b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall 

/ 

17  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty-one  members  and  shall  be  so 

18  constituted  that  (1)  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  board 

19  are  public  officials,  including  the  chief  elected  official  or 

20  officials,  or  their  representatives,  unless  the  number  of  such 

21  officials  reasonably  available  for  such  service  is  less  than 

22  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board,  (2)  at  least  one- 

23  third  of  the  members  are  persons  chosen  in  accordance  with 

24  democratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 

25  they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served,  and 
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(3)  the  remainder  of  the  members  are  officials  or  members 
of  business,  industry ,  labor,  religious,  welfare,  education,  or 
other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the  community.  Each 
member  of  the  board  selected  to  represent  a  specific  geographic 
area  within  a  community  must  reside  in  the  area  he  repre¬ 
sents.  No  person  selected  under  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection  as  a  member  of  a  board  shall  serve  on  such  board 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  years,  or  more  than  a  total 
of  six  years. 

u(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency  places  responsi¬ 
bility  for  policy  determinations  with  respect  to  the  character, 
extent,  and  administration  of  programs  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  particular  geographic  area  within  the  community  in  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency,  or  where  it  places 
substantial  reliance  on  the  recommendations  of  such  an 
agency  in  making  such  policy  determinations  affecting  par¬ 
ticular  areas,  such  subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar 
agency  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such  standards  or 
rules  relating  to  the  scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings,  quo¬ 
rums  (which  shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
membership),  procedures,  establishment  of  committees ,  and 
similar  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
boards  which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b)  provide  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  effective  mechanism  for  securing  broad,  com- 
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munity  involvement  in  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
and  that  all  groups  or  elements  represented  on  those  hoards 
have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  those  programs.  Such  standards  or  rides  shall 
not  preclude  any  such  hoard  from  appointing  an  executive 
committee  or  similar  group,  which  fairly  reflects  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  hoard,  to  transact  the  hoard's  business  be¬ 
tween  its  meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any  such 
committee  or  group  shall  he  established  by  the  hoard. 

“(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  action  agency  gov¬ 
erning  hoard  shall  include  the  power  to  appoint  persons  to 
senior  staff  positions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  program  plans  and 
priorities,  and  to  assure  compliance  with  conditions  of  and 
approve  proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 

“ SPECIFIC  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMUNITY 

ACTION  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  for  planning,  coordinating ,  evaluating,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  a  community  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  its  charter  or  applicable 
law  to  receive  and  administer  funds  under  this  title,  funds 
and  contributions  from  private  or  local  public  sources  which 
may  be  used  in  support  of  a  community  action  program,  and 
funds  under  any  Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pur- 
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1  suant  to  which  a  'public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (as  the 

2  case  may  be)  organized  in  accordance  with  this  part  could 

3  act  as  grantee,  contractor f  or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate 

4  for  inclusion  in  a  community  action  program.  A  community 

5  action  agency  must  also  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds  so 

6  received,  and  to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 

7  to  the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its  overall  program 

8  responsibilities.  This  power  to  transfer  funds  and  delegate 

9  powers  must  include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  dele- 

10  gations  covering  component  projects  in  all  cases  where  this 

11  will  contribute  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness  or  otherwise 

12  further  program  objectives. 

13  i((b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying  out  its  over- 
14:  all  responsibility  for  a  community  action  program,  a  commu- 

15  nity  action  agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this 

16  title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

17  “(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and  evaluating 

18  the  program,  including  actions  to  develop  information 

19  as  to  the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  com- 

20  munity,  determine  how  much  and  how  effectively  as- 

21  sistance  is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those  problems 

22  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities  among  projects,  ac- 

23  tivities  and  areas  as  needed  for  the  best  and  most  effi- 

24  dent  use  of  resources. 

25  “(%)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  activities 
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related  to  the  community  action  program  to  plan  for , 
secure  and  administer  assistance  available  under  this  title 
or  from  other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative  basis; 
providing  planning  or  technical  assistance  to  those  agen¬ 
cies;  and  generally,  in  cooperation  with  community 
agencies  and  officials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve 
existing  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improving  day- 
to-day  communication,  closing  service  gaps,  focusing 
resources  on  the  most  needy,  and  providing  additional 
opportunities  to  low-income  individuals  for  regular  em¬ 
ployment  or  participation  in  the  programs  or  activities 
for  which  those  community  agencies  and  officials  are 
responsible. 

“(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  responsive 
to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not  otherwise  being  met, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  providing  central  or  com¬ 
mon  services  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of 
related  programs,  developing  new  approaches  or  new 
types  of  services  that  can  be  incorporated  into  other 
programs,  and  filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or 
modification  of  those  programs. 

“(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by  which  the 
poor  and  area  residents  concerned  will  be  enabled  to 
influence  the  character  of  programs  affecting  their  in¬ 
terests,  providing  for  their  regular  participation  in  the 
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implementation  of  those  programs,  and  providing  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  support  needed  to  enable  the  poor  and 
neighborhood  groups  to  secure  on  their  own  behalf 
available  assistance  from  public  and  private  sources. 

“(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  business,  labor, 
and  other  private  groups  and  organizations  to  undertake, 
together  with  public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in 
support  of  the  community  action  program  which  will  re¬ 
sult  An  the  additional  use  of  private  resources  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  with  a  view  to  such  things  as  developing  new 
employment  opportunities,  stimulating  investment  that 
will  have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty 
among  residents  of  areas  of  concentrated  poverty,  and 
providing  methods  by  which  residents  of  those  areas 
can  work  with  private  groups,  firms,  and  institutions 
in  seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common  concern. 

“administrative  standards 
“Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
observe,  and  shall  (as  appropriate)  require  or  encourage 
other  agencies  participating  in  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  management  and 
administration  which  will  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos¬ 
sible,  that  all  program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  objective 
of  providing  assistance  effectively,  efficiently,  and  free  of 
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any  taint  of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  establish 
or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  which  shall  include 
rules  to  assure  full  staff  accountability  in  matters  governed 
by  law,  regulations,  or  agency  policy.  Each  community 
action  agency  shall  also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access 
to  information,  including  but  not  limited  to  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  community  groups  and  reason¬ 
able  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activities  or  operations 
involving  the  use  of  authority  or  funds  for  which  it  is 
responsible.  And  each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt 
for  itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds  or  exercising  author¬ 
ity  for  which  it  is  responsible,  rules  designed  to  establish 
specific  standards  governing  salaries,  salary  increases,  travel 
and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other  employee  benefits ;  to 
assure  that  only  persons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties 
with  competence  and  integrity  are  employed  and  that  em¬ 
ployees  are  promoted  or  advanced  under  impartial  procedures 
calculated  to  improve  agency  performance  and  effective¬ 
ness;  to  guard  against  personal  or  financial  conflicts  of  inter¬ 
ests;  and  to  define  employee  duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  in  an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating,  in  connection 
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with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  any  form  of  picket¬ 
ing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action  which  is  in  violation 
of  law. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or  regulations 
to  supplement  subsection  (a),  which  shall  include  regula¬ 
tions  governing  matters  relating  to  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activities  and  elections  referred  to  in  section 
603(b)  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall  be  binding  on 
all  agencies  carrying  on  community  action  program . 
activities  with  financial  assistance  under  this  title.  He 
may,  where  appropriate,  establish  special  or  simplified 
requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies  operating 
in  rural  areas.  These  special  requirements  shall  not, 
however,  affect  the  applicability  of  rules  governing  conflicts 
of  interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for  partisan  political 
purposes  or  participation  in  direct  action,  regardless  of  cus¬ 
tomary  practices  or  rules  among  agencies  in  the  community. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  providing  assistance  to 
activities  which  may  be  included  in  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maximum  consistency 
between  rules  or  regulations  prescribed,  or  followed  by  those 
agencies  and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 
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“evaluation  of  community  action  agencies  and 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  in  what 
amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to  extend  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  new  community  action  program,  the  Director  shall 
consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  community 
and  the  probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  undertake  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  in  full  conformity  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  supplementing  that  finan¬ 
cial  assistance,  he  shall  consider  the  progress  made  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and  with  due 
allowance  for  the  special  problems  of  rural  and  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  agency  has  dis¬ 
charged  its  specific  functions  and  duties  to  this  end.  The 
Director  shall  prescribe  standards  for  evaluation  of  overall 
effectiveness  and  specific  agency  operations  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection .  In  developing  those  standards  he  shall 
consider,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering: 
the  number  and  incomes  of  persons  or  families  served  and 
seeking  to  be  served  and  the  length  of  their  participation;  the 

extent  to  which  those  persons  and  families  have  been  aided  in 

*■ 

establishing  specific  goals  and  have  in  fact  attained  those 
goals;  the  extent  to  which  resources  have  been  committed 
which  are  over  and  above  the  contributions  required  by  this 
title;  the  degree  to  which  full  use  has  been  made  of  sources 
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of  financial  assistance  other  than  this  title;  the  degree  to 
which  agencies,  groups,  and  organizations,  including  the  poor 
and  area  representatives,  have  actively  participated  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  the  program  in  question; 
the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  followthrough  arrangements 
among  agencies  operating  different  components  and  related 
agencies  in  the  community;  and  the  extent  to  which  activi¬ 
ties  or  approaches  initiated  as  part  of  the  program  have  been 
incorporated  in  other  ongoing  programs  in  the  community. 

“(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  undertaken  directly  by 
him  or  by  community  action  agencies,  the  Director  may  pro¬ 
vide  for,  or  require  community  action  agencies  to  provide  for, 
independent  evaluations.  Where  appropriate,  he  may  also 
require  a  community  action  agency  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation  and  ad¬ 
visory  services  on  either  a  short-term  or  continuing  basis. 
“Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Community 
Action  Programs  and  Belated  Activities 
“development  of  community  action  programs 
“Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  community  action  agencies  to  assist  them  in  develop¬ 
ing  community  action  programs  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa- 
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tion  in  a  community  action  program,  including  assistance  to 
local  governments  in  connection  with  planning  activities 
and  organizational  changes  to  support  or  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  such  programs. 

“general  provisions  for  financial  assistance  to 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  implementation  of 
community  action  programs,  the  Director  may  provide  gen¬ 
eral  financial  assistance  to  those  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  assistance  may  he 
used,  as  approved  by  the  Director,  by  community  action 
agencies  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  planning, 
coordination,  evaluation,  and  overall  administration  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  described  in  part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  the  development  and  operation  of  approved  pro¬ 
gram  components  which  are  necessary  for  a  fully  effective 
program  and  for  which  assistance  is  not  available,  as  needed, 
from  other  sources.  These  component  projects  may  involve, 
without  limitation,  activities  providing  services,  together 
with  necessary  related  facilities,  designed  to  assist  families 
and  individuals  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment; 
to  make  better  use  of  available  income  in  connection  with 
efforts  for  self -advancement;  to  attain  basic  educational  skills 
needed  for  employment,  family  self-help,  or  successful  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school;  to  better  secure,  use,  and  maintain  hous- 
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ing  required  for  a  suitable  living  environment;  to  undertake 
family  planning  consistent  with  personal  and  family  goals, 
religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make  more  frequent 
and  effective  use  of  programs  available  to  help  in  overcom¬ 
ing  specific  problems.  Components  providing  these  or  other 
services  may  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of  specific  low- 
income  groups,  such  as  the  very  young,  youth,  the  elderly, 
the  unemployed,  and  persons  receiving  public  assistance, 
but  shall  wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to  foster  family 
participation  and  progress. 

“(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a  limited  purpose 
project  or  program  involving  activities  otherwise  eligible 
under  this  section  is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-income 
families  and  individuals  in  a  community,  and  no  community 
action  agency  has  been  designated  for  that  community  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  210,  or  where  a  community  action  agency 
gives  its  approval  for  such  a  program  to  be  funded  directly 
through  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization, 
he  may  extend  financial  assistance  for  that  project  or  program 
to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  he  finds  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  or 
regulations  governing  applications  for  assistance  under  thi-° 
section  to  assure  that  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  by  each 
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applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local  public  officials  and 
agencies  in  the  community  having  a  direct  or  substantial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of  cooperar- 
tion  and  possible  duplication  prior  to  its  submission. 
“special  programs  and  assistance 
“Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions  to  meet 
or  deal  with  particularly  critical  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor 
which  are  common  to  a  number  of  communities,  the  Director 
may  develop  and  carry  on  special  programs  under  this 
section.  This  authority  shall  be  used  only  where  the  Direc¬ 
tor  determines  that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effec¬ 
tively  achieved  through  the  use  of  authorities  under  sections 
220  and  221,  including  assistance  to  components  or  projects 
based  on  models  developed  and  promulgated  by  him.  It 
shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  to  programs  which  (1) 
involve  activities  which  can  be  incorporated  into  or  be  closely 
coordinated  with  community  action  programs,  (2)  involve 
significant  new  combinations  of  resources  or  new  and  inno¬ 
vative  approaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance  or  activities  con¬ 
templated,  most  fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  assure  effective  and  efficient  administration,  the  Director 
may  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects  initiated  under  such 
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special  programs;  but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will 
encourage ,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of  the  assisted 
projects  in  community  action  programs,  with  a  view  to  mini¬ 
mizing  possible  duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the 
use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better  assisting  persons 
or  families  having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing 
from  the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact  in 
promoting  family  and  individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs 
under  this  section  shall  include  those  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs : 

“( i)  a  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Project  Head¬ 
start !’  focused  upon  children  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  which  (A)  will 
provide  such  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  educa¬ 
tion,  social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director  finds  will 
aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full  potential,  and  (B) 
will  provide  for  direct  participation  of  the  parents  of 
such  children  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall 
program  direction  at  the  local  level. 

“(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Follow  Through ’ 
focused  primarily  upon  children  in  kindergarten  or  ele¬ 
mentary  school  who  were  previously  enrolled  in  Head¬ 
start  or  similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide  com¬ 
prehensive  services  and  parent  participation  activities  as 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  which  the  Director  finds 
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will  aid  in  the  continued  development  of  children  to  their 
full  potential. 

“(3)  A  * Legal  Services'  program  to  provide  legal 
advice  and  legal  representation  to  persons  when  they 
are  unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney, 
together  with  legal  research  and  information,  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty.  Proj¬ 
ects  involving  legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be 
carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of  a  law¬ 
yer-client  relationship  consistent  with  the  best  standards 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project 
for  legal  advice  and  representation  are  afforded  an  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  to  submit  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 

“(4)  A  ‘ Comprehensive  Health  Services’  program 
to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying  out  comprehensive 
health  services  projects  focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  high  proportions  of  poverty  and 
a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

“(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  fea- 
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sible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  comprehensive  health  services,  including 
but  not  limited  to  preventive  medical,  diagnostic, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services,  except  in  rural  areas  where 
the  lack  of  even  elemental  health  services  and  per¬ 
sonnel  may  require  simpler,  less  comprehensive  serv- 
^  ices  to  be  established  first;  and 

“(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such  areas,  are 
furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to  their  needs 
and  with  their  participation  and  wherever  possible 
are  combined  with,  or  included  within,  arrangements 
for  providing  employment,  education,  social,  or 
other  assistance  needed  by  the  families  and  individ¬ 
uals  served. 

Funds  for  financiakassistance  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  allotted  according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants 
to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance ,  and 

m 

may  be  used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  proj¬ 
ects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the  Director  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to 
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assure  that  the  'program  will  he  carried  on  under  com¬ 
petent  professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies 
providing  related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance 
needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the 
program  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those 
related  services. 

“(5)  A  program  to  he  known  as  ‘ Upward  Bound ’ 
designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary 
for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school  among 
young  people  from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must 
include  arrangements  to  assure  cooperation  among  one 
or  more  institutions  of  higher  education  and  one  or  more 
secondary  schools.  They  must  include  a  curriculum 
designed  to  develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  ex¬ 
pression  and  attitudes  toward  learning  needed  for  post¬ 
secondary  education  success,  necessary  health  services 
and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group  activities 
as  the  Director  determines  may  he  appropriate. 

“(6)  A  program  to  he  known  as  ‘Emergency  Food 
and  Medical  Services’  designed  to  provide  on  a  temporary 
emergency  basis  such  basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  serv¬ 
ices  as  may  he  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor.  The  Director 
shall  arrange  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  or 
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officials  to  insure  the  availability  of  such  foodstuffs  and 
services  through  a  community  action  agency  where  feasi¬ 
ble,  or  by  other  means  if  no  such  agency  exists  or  is  able 
to  administer  such  foodstuffs  and  services  to  needy  in¬ 
dividuals.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  be 
encouraged  to  develop  projects  such  as  the  furnishing  of 
information  on  nutrition,  as  will  assist  the  poor  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 

y*(7)  A  ‘Day  Care’  program  to  provide  day  care  for 
children  from  families  who  need  such  assistance  to  become 
k)r  remain  self-sufficient  or  otherwise  attain  objectives  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Projects  shall  provide 
health,  education,  social,  and  such  other  supportive  serv¬ 
ices  as  may  be  needed,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services.  Preference  for  enrollment  in  such 
projects  shall  be  given  to  children  whose  parents  desire 
to  participate  in  programs  under  this  Act  and  to  other 
children  whose  parents  have  especially  critical  needs  for 
day  care  service  which  could  not  be  secured  under  any 
other  program.  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  their  jurisdictions 
which  provide  day  care,  with  a  view  to  establishing, 
insofar  as  possible,  a  common  set  of  program  standards 
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and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

11  (8)  A  1 Family  Planning’  program  to  provide  as¬ 
sistance  and  services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  field  of 
voluntary  family  planning,  including  the  provision  of  in¬ 
formation,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  coordinate,  and  assure  a  full  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning,  family  planning  projects  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions  in  order  to  assure  the  maximum 
availability  of  services  and  in  order  best  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  different  communities.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  the  services 
of  Public  Health  Service  officers  available  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  in  carrying  out  this  program. 

“( 9)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘ Senior  Oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Services’  designed  to  identify  and  meet  the 
needs  of  older,  poor  persons  above  the  age  of  55  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  development  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer  services ;  effec¬ 
tive  referral  to  existing  health,  welfare,  employment, 
housing,  legal,  consumer,  transportation,  education,  and 
recreational  and  other  services ;  stimulation  and  creation 
of  additional  services  and  programs  to  remedy  gaps  and 
deficiencies  in  presently  existing  services  and  programs; 
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modification  of  existing  'procedures ,  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  and  program  structures  to  facilitate  the  greater 
use  of,  and  participation  in,  public  services  by  the  older 
poor;  development  of  all-season  recreation  and  service 
centers  controlled  by  older  persons  themselves ;  and  such 
other  activities  and,  services  as  the  Director  may  deter¬ 
mine  are  necessary  or  specially  appropriate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater  self- 
sufficiency.  In  administering  this  program  the  Director 
shall  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  services 
of  the  Administration  of  Aging  in  accordance  with  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

“(b)  In  developing  programs  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  programs  involving  serv¬ 
ices  or  activities  whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  in  one 
or  more  community  action  programs,  or  in  connection  with 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs,  public  or  private. 
The  Director  shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  programs  which  will  supplement  or  improve  programs 
for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  programs  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  by  other  Federal  or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to 
delegations  of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 
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“(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may  include  es¬ 
sential  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  directly 
related  to  program  development  and  implementation ,  and, 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in 
the  manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title  with  respect, 
to  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance  activities 
“(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  all  programs  under  this 
section,  including  their  impact  in  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob¬ 
lems  at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their  relationship  to 
and  effect  upon  related  programs.  For  this  p  rpose,  he 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appro¬ 
priate  with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide  wherever  fea¬ 
sible  for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies  on  a 
National  or  State  basis.  The  reports  of  such  studies,  together 
with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other  agencies,  if 
any,  thereon,  shall  be  public  records  and  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director. 

“allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on  assistance 
“Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  assistance  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  community  action  programs  pursuant  to  sections  220 
and  221,  and  for  special  program  projects  referred  to  in  sec¬ 
tion  222(a),  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall 
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allot  not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Pico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs. 
He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and 
procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
available  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  public  assistance 
recipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the 
average  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative  number  of 
related  children  living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  State  s  allotment  which  the  Director  determines 
will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates  during 
the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion  to 
the  original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate  adjustments  to 
assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to  any  State  in 
excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among  the  other 
States. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allot¬ 
ment  of  funds  for  any  special  program  referred  to  in  section 
222(a).  This  allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  or  it  may  be  made 
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in  accordance  with  other  criteria  which  he  determines  will 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the  rela¬ 
tive  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs  or  'problems  at 
which  the  program  is  directed,  except  that  in  no  event  may 
more  than  12\  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  program 
be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial 
assistance  extended  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
agency  pursuant  to  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a),  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  programs  or 
activities,  and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  costs.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria, 
that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services,  except  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
non-Federal  contribution  shall  be  in  cash. 

“(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under 
sections  220,  221,  and  222(a)  unless  the  Director  satisfies 
himself  (1)  that  the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  serv¬ 
ices  previously  provided  without  F ederal  assistance,  and  (2) 
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that  funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs  designed 
to  meetdhe  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  community  will  not 
he  diminished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  required 
under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise  to  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  part .  The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a  strict  application 
of  that  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or 
otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 

“ TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING 
“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide ,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  communities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2)  training  for  special¬ 
ized  or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  in  connection  with 
those  programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist  and  advise 
it  in  the  performance  of  functions  related  to  the  assisted 
activity;  but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any  agency. 
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“ STATE  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  State  agencies  designated  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  to  enable  those  agencies — 

“( 1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities 
and  local  agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  title; 

“(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  this  title ; 

“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  develop¬ 
ing  procedures  and  programs  to  promote  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  States  and  State  agencies  in  programs  under  this 
title;  and 

“(d)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council  established  by  section  604 
of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies,  in 
identifying  problems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede  State 
level  coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title,  and 
in  developing  methods  or  recommendations  for  over¬ 
coming  those  problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies, 
the  Director  shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities 
which  are  administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  which  have  been  de- 
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1  veloped  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those 

2  agencies. 

3  “research  and  pilot  programs 

4  “Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract  or  provide 

5  financial  assistance  for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  con- 

6  ducted  by  public  or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 

7  test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 

8  methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special  problems  or 

9  otherwise  An  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
10  also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance  for  research  per¬ 
il  taining  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

12  “(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to 

13  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and 

14  the  use  of  all  research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 

15  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  priorities 

16  among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 

17  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purpose 

18  of  minimizing  duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects 

19  and  determining  whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any 

20  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorporated  into  one  or 

21  more  programs  for  which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As 

22  part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608,  or  in  a 

23  separate  annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a  descrip- 

24  tion  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this 
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1  section,  of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the  findings 

2  derived  from  those  activities,  together  with  a  statement  indi- 

3  eating  the  time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in 

4  which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  ex- 

5  pected  to  be  realized. 

6  “(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 

7  priated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall 

8  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 

9  “Part  D— General  and  Technical  Provisions 

10  “assistant  directors  for  community  action 

11  “Sec.  240.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two  assistant 

12  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Director  in  the 

13  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  One  such 

14  assistant  director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for 

15  Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas,  shall  be  responsible  for 

16  assuring  that  funds  allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or 

17  projects  designed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  expended. 

18  The  other  assistant  director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant 

19  Director  for  Community  Action  in  Urban  Areas,  shall  be 

20  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted  for  assistance 

21  to  programs  or  projects  designed  to  assist  the  urban  poor 

22  are  so  expended.  Each  assistant  director  shall  have  such 

23  additional  responsibilities  consistent  with  the  foregoing  re- 

24  sponsibilities  as  the  Director  may  hereafter  assign. 
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1  “rural  areas 

2  “Sec.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  under  this  title, 

3  the  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to  further  the  exten- 

4  sion  of  benefits  to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent  with 

5  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among  rural  residents, 

6  and  to  encourage  high  levels  of  managerial  and  technical 

7  competence  in  programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 

8  steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  (1 ) 

9  the  development  under  section  222(a)  of  programs  partic- 

10  ularly  responsive  to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 

11  establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232(a),  of  a  program 

12  of  research  and  pilot  project  activities  specifically  focused 

13  upon  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  including  a  more  effective 

14  use  of  human  and  natural  resources  of  rural  America  to  slow 

15  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic 

16  opportunity;  (3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  so  as 

17  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to 

18  aid  those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements  as  may  be  ap- 

19  propriate,  in  securing  assistance  under  Federal  programs 

20  which  are  related  to  this  title  but  which  are  not  generally 

21  utilized  in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  development  of  special 

22  or  simplified  procedures,  forms,  guidelines,  model  components, 

23  and  model  programs  for  use  in  rural  areas. 

21  “(b)  In  order  to  further  implement  the  policy  described 
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1  in  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  de- 

2  signed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 

3  this  title  within  the  States  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

4  In  developing  those  criteria ,  he  shall  consider  the  relative 

5  numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of  (1)  low-income 

6  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed 

7  persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on 

8  a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 

9  (4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth¬ 
'll  grade  education;  and  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military 

11  service. 

12  “(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title, 

13  the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
11  rural  areas  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
15  project  for  which  assistance  to  community  action  agencies  is 

authorized,  if  he  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish 

17  a  community  action  agency  within  a  reasonable  period  of 

18  time.  The  assistance  so  granted  shall  be  subject  to  such 

19  conditions  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote 
26  adherence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  early  estab- 
21  lishment  of  a  community  action  agency  in  the  area. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  development  of 
23  programs  for  the  interchange  of  personnel,  for  the  under- 
21  taking  of  common  or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
26  cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  communities,  with  par- 
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ticular  emphasis  on  fostering  cooperation  in  situations  where 
it  may  contribute  to  new  employment  opportunities,  and  be¬ 
tween  larger  urban  communities  with  concentrations  of  low- 
income  persons  and  families  and  rural  areas  in  which  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have  recently 
resided. 

“COORDINATION — FEDERAL  AGENCIES',  USE  OF  STATE 

FUNDS 

“Sec.  242.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying,  out  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  this  title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title  with  respect  to  all  programs  appro¬ 
priate  for  inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The 
Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal  agencies  for  advice, 

information,  or  assistance,  including  the  establishment  of 

\ 

working  groups  of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing  with  specific 
problems  of  coordination  arising  under  programs  authorized 
in  this  title.  Cooperative  actions  or  undertakings  initiated, 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  include  evaluation  of  local 
programs  on  a  common  or  joint  basis,  and  actions  to  assist 
particular  communities  in  overcoming  problems  arising  out  of 
diverse  Federal  requirements,  or  in  developing  long-range 
plans  where  justified  by  prior  progress. 

“(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent ,  where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  hy  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any  one  Federal  agency 
may  he  designated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the  funds 
advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  requirement 
may  he  established  according  to  the  proportion  of  funds 
advanced  hy  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  ( as  defined  hy 
such  regulations)  irhich  is  inconsistent  i vith  the  similar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the  admin¬ 
istering  agency  does  not  impose. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  Act  and  funds  provided  or  granted  hy  State 
agencies,  the  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  they  will  act  as  agents 
of  the  United  States  for  pur-poses  of  providing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies 
in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  programs  involving 
the  common  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this 
title. 

“submission  of  plans  to  governors 
“Sec.  243.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
he  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for  the 
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purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or  other  ac¬ 
tivity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such 
plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been 
reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply 
to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

“fiscal  responsibility  and  audit 
“Sec.  244.  ( a)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  agency 
receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title  until  it  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  assisted 
agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  ( or  subcontractors  for  per¬ 
formance  of  any  major  portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have 
established  an  accounting  system  with  internal  controls  ade¬ 
quate  to  safeguard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  accounting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed  management  poli¬ 
cies  and  such  additional  fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting 
requirements  as  the  Director  may  establish.  The  statement 
may  be  furnished  by  a  certified  public  accountant,  a  duly 
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licensed  'public  accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who  accepts  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  required  financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
grant  to  or  contract  of  assistance  with  an  organization  or 
agency,  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  controls  established 
thereunder  to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  statement 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (a).  Promptly  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  survey  whether 
the  accounting  systems  and  internal  controls  meet  those 
standards  and,  if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con¬ 
tract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assisted  agency  shall 
be  given  not  more  than  six  months  within  which  to  establish 
the  necessary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period,  the  assistance  shall 
be  terminated  by  the  Director. 

“(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance  under  this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of  such 
audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  resulting  findings 
and  conclusions  whether  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures 
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incurred  shall  he  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallowance , 
the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the  sums  involved  by 
appropriate  means ,  including  court  action  or  a  commensurate 
increase  in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
any  grant  or  contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization 
which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  other  require¬ 
ments  and  take  such  actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  accountability ,  and  the 
effective  and  efficient  handling  of  funds  in  connection  with 
programs  assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements  and, 
actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
the  rate  of  expenditure  of  any  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under  its 
approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate  requirements  to 
promote  the  continuity  and  coordination  of  all  projects  or 
components  of  programs  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  including  provision  for  the  periodic  reprograming 
and  supplementation  of  assistance  previously  provided. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  245.  The  following  special  limitations  shall  apply, 
as  indicated,  to  programs  under  this  title. 
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“(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  in¬ 
clude  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable  allowance  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  any  community  action  agency  gov¬ 
erning  board ,  neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as 
appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maximum  fea¬ 
sible  participation  of  members  of  groups  and  residents  of 
areas  served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  those  meetings;  but  those  funds  (or  match¬ 
ing  non-Federal  funds)  may  not  be  used  to  pay  allow¬ 
ances  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  employee,  or  an  employee  of 
a  community  action  agency,  or  for  payment  of  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  any  individual  for  attendance  at  more  than  two 
meetings  a  month. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary  rules  or 
regulations  to  assure  that  no  employee  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  community  action  program  activities  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated  from 
funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per 
annum,  and  that  any  amount  paid  to  such  an  employee 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  requirements  of  section  223  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with;  the  Director  may,  however,  provide  in  those 
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rules  or  regulations  for  exceptions  covering  cases  where, 
because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills 
or  prevailing  local  wage  levels,  application  of  the  fore¬ 
going  restriction  would  greatly  impair  program  effec¬ 
tiveness  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

“(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board, 
council ,  or  committee  of  any  agency  serving  as  grantee, 
contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a 
program  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from 
serving  on  a  board,  council,  or  committee  which  does 
not  have  any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a 
program  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for  projects 
or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services,  including  the 
dissemination  of  family  planning  information  and  medi¬ 
cal  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made  available  to  all  low- 
income  individuals  who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  title  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such  information, 
assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Director  shall  require,  in 
connection  with  any  such  financial  assistance,  that — 
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“( A)  no  individual  will  be  'provided  with  any 
information,  medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which 
that  individual  indicates  is  inconsistent  with  his  or 
her  moral,  philosophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 
“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any 
medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has 
voluntarily  requested  such  medical  supervision  or 
supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services 
from  or  participation  in  any  other  programs  under  this 
Act. 

“(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  un¬ 
der  this  title  to  provide  general  aid  to  elementary  or 
secondary  education  in  any  school  or  school  system; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  reme¬ 
dial,  and  other  noncurricular  educational  assistance. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the 
Director  shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  make  maximum  use  of  existing  schools,  commu- 
nity  centers,  settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  dur- 
ing  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary  purpose. 

“limitations  on  political  activity 
“Sec.  246.  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  shall  issue  such  regulations,  or 
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impose  such  requirements ,  as  may  he  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under  this  title  are  not  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use  of  program  funds,  the 
provision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or  resulting  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  such  programs  with  (1)  any  partisan  political  activ¬ 
ity  or  any  other  political  activity  associated  with  a  candidate, 
or  contending  faction  or  group,  in  any  election  for  public  or 
party  office,  or  (2)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospec¬ 
tive  voters  with  transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assistance 
in  connection  with  any  such  election,  or  any  voter  registration 
activity.  Rules  or  regulations  under  this  section  shall  provide 
for  enforcement  procedures,  which  shall  include  provision 
for  summary  suspension  of  assistance  or  other  action  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  247.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J une 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law 7 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III — RURAL  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  immediately 
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under  the  title  heading  a  new  part  heading  to  read  “Part 
A — Rural  Loan  Program” ,  and  (2)  striking  out  the 
heading  immediately  before  section  302  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  new  heading  to  read  “loans  to  families”  . 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“ STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  special  needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  program  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintain¬ 
ing  their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  the  word  “principal”  after  the  word  “aggregate” , 
and  (2)  by  inserting  after  “ families ”  the  following:  “,  and , 
in  the  case  of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  their  living  or  housing  conditions” . 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred  from  title  VI 
thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III,  is  redesignated  as 
section  306,  and  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “this  part” . 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV — EMPLOYMENT  AND 
INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “enterprises 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “enterprises,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  small  business  concerns  < i )  located  in  urban  or  rural 
areas  with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals,  or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;'' . 

(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

a)  striking  out  “ employment  of  the  long-term 
unemployed' '  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  preservation  or  establishment  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with 
high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individu¬ 
als  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals" ; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  next 
to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  colon; 
and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the  last  sen¬ 
tence,  “Provided,  however,  That  any  management 
training  program  so  approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope 
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and  duration  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
individuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  man¬ 
agerial  self-sufficiency” 

(c)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  subsection  (b),  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
second  subsection  (b)  the  following:  “To  insure  an  equitable 
distribution  between  urban  and.  rural  areas  for  loans  between 
$ 3,500  and  $25,000  made  under  this  title,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  is  authorized  to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and 
delegations  developed  under  title  III  of  the  Act  as  he  shall 
determine  necessary.” 

(d)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  “407”  and 
inserting  in  such  section  “and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce” 
immediately  following  the  word.  “Administration” ; 

(2)  striking  out  section  404;  and 

(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405,  and  406  to 
read  as  follows: 

“ DISTRIBUTION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that,  in  any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  part 
are  allotted  to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
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areas  identified  by  the  Director  as  having  high  concentra¬ 
tions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  to  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Director  shall  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  low  income  as 
it  applies  to  owners  of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to 
be  assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition  need  not 
correspond  to  the  definition  of  low  income  as  used  else¬ 
where  inAhis  Act. 

“ LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
“Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended 

i 

pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de¬ 
termines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in  relocating  es¬ 
tablishments  from  one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location. 

“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
“Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  orga¬ 
nizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  designed 
to  provide  technical  and  management  assistance  to  individu¬ 
als  or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  402, 
with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  located 
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in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

“(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  for  projects,  including  without  limitation — 

“(1)  planning  and  research,  including  feasibility 
studies  and  market  research ; 

“(2)  the  identification  and  development  of  new 
business  opportunities,  and  the  stimulation  of  new  pri¬ 
vate  capital  resources  through  the  use  of  guarantees, 
pooling  arrangements,  or  otherwise; 

“(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services  with 
regard  to  public  services  and  government  programs, 
including  programs  authorized  under  section  402 ; 

“(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  busi¬ 
ness  service  agencies,  including  trade  associations  and 
cooperatives; 

“(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement  of  sub¬ 
contracts  by  major  businesses  with  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provision  of  incen¬ 
tives  and  assistance  to  such  major  businesses  so  that 
they  will  aid  in  the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential 
subcontractors  or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 
“(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling,  man- 
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1  agement  training,  and  legal  and  other  related  services, 

2  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  manage- 

3  ment  training  programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busi- 

4  ness  community,  including  the  development  of  manage- 

5  ment  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses,  and, 

6  with  emphasis  in  all  cases  upon  providing  management 

7  training  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop  en- 

8  trepreneurial  and  managerial  self-sufficiency  on  the  part 

9  of' the  individuals  served. 

10  “( c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  preference 

11  to  projects  which  promote  the  ownership,  participation  in 

12  ownership,  or  management  of  small  business  concerns  by 

13  residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem- 

14  ployed  or  low-income  individuals,  and  to  projects  which 

15  are  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local 

16  businessmen. 

17  “( d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under  this  section 

18  shall  be  provided  in  a  location  which  is  easily  accessible  to 

19  the  individuals  and  small  business  concerns  served. 

20  “(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take  such  steps 

21  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination  and 

22  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 

23  and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 

24  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with 
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'programs  aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  this  section  and 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  together  with  recommendations 
shall  he  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI — ADMINISTRATION  AND 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “four”  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six”. 

(b)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  “ authorized ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “di¬ 
rected” ,  (2)  by  inserting  “or  nonpartisan”  after  “partisan” , 
and  (3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “ :  Provided ,  That  the  Director  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  insure  that  each  person 
seeking  benefits  under  this  Act  has  made  a  reasonable  effort 
to  become  a  registered  voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  his  residence” . 

(c)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“ DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“( 1)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the  Com- 
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monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
purposes  of  title  1  and  part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning 
of  ‘State’  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section  223 
of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  term  ‘ United  States’  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in 
the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  continental 
or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance'  when  used  in 
titles  I,  II,  and  III-B  includes  assistance  advanced  by 
grant,  agreement,  or  contract,  but  does  not  include  the 
procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services; 
and 

“(3)  the  term  ‘ permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States’  when  used  in  titles  I- A  and  I-B  shall  include  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived,  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section 
203(a)(7),  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 
(d)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  “carry  out  such  investigations  and  studies,  including  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations ,  as  may 
he  necessary  ’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Director  of  the  Administration  on  Aging” . 

(e)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “part  A  of  title  II”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“title  II”. 

(f)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  after  section  610-1  the  following  new  section: 

“ LIMITATION  ON  BENEFITS  FOR  THOSE 
VOLUNTARILY  POOR 

“Sec.  610-2.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that,  in  determining  a  person  s  eligi¬ 
bility  for  benefits  under  this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the  poverty  criteria 
if  his  lack  of  income  results  from  his  refusal,  without  good 
cause,  to  seek  or  accept  employment  commensurate  with  his 
health,  age,  education,  and  ability.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Sec.  107.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1965” 

* 

and,  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1968”,  and  (2)  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“ ;  nor  shall  funds  be  withheld  from  any  such  State  by  reason 
of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  pre- 
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vents  the  State  from  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
such  subsection,  until  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after 
the  State  legislature  next  adjourns  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967”. 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“ TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full¬ 
time  volunteer  service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short¬ 
term  community  volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and  responsibilities 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  of 
volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and 
enabling  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups, 
including  elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform  mean¬ 
ingful  and  constructive  service  as  volunteers  in  part-time  or 
short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby  communities, 
and  as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and  urban 
communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  among  migrant  work¬ 
ers,  in  Job  Corps  centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
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and  situations  where  the  application  of  human  talent  and 
dedication  may  help  the  poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps 
of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self¬ 
advancement 

“Part  A— Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
“authority  to  establish  full-time  programs 
“Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit ,  select ,  and 
train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and 
upon  request  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volunteers  to 
work — 

“( 1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or 
related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

“(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities;  and 

“(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities 
authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  unler  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions 
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on  political  activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the  special 
status  of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons  or  groups 
served  hy  programs  to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine,  including  work  assignments 
in  their  own  or  nearby  communities;  but  volunteers  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor . 

“terms  of  service 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating 
poverty.  This  shall  include  a  commitment  to  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  people  served ,  and  to  remain 
available  for  service  without  regard  to  regular  working  hours, 
at  all  times  during  their  term  of  service,  except  for  author¬ 
ized  periods  of  leave. 

“(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  for 
one-year  periods  of  service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  train¬ 
ing.  The  Director  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to  enroll  as 
volunteer  associates  for  periods  of  service  of  not  less  than 
two  months  where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
section  106  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
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of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  he  applicable  with 
respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“support  of  full-time  volunteers 

“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to 
volunteers  under  this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on 
assignment,  hut  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer  s  first  year  of  service.  He  may  provide 
a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been  designated 
volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such  living,  travel 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,  clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other 
support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon  completion  of 
a  term  of  service ;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
the  Director  may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount 
of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5 
U.S.C.  5582). 
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1  “(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  educa- 

2  tional  and  vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent 

3  volunteers  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 

4  which  they  have  derived  from  their  training  and  service  in 

5  the  national  interest ,  and  particularly  in  combating  poverty 
g  as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

7  “ Part  B— Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 

8  Programs 

9  “COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

10  “Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs 

11  designed  to  expand  opportunities  for  persons  to  partici- 

12  pate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way ,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 

13  shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  reqiured  for  enrollment 

14  under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or  nearby  communi- 

15  ties,  in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimination 

16  of  poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or 

17  arrangements  the  Director  may  provide  financial,  technical, 

18  or  other  assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 

19  undertaken  in  connection  with  these  programs.  These 

20  projects  may  include,  without  limitation,  activities  designed, 

21  (1)  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partici- 

22  pate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted 

23  under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  programs 

24  designed  to  aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2) 
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to  encourage  -persons  with  needed  managerial,  professional, 
or  technical  skills  to  contribute  those  skills  to  programs  for 
the  development  or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  concentrations  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  helping 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the 
competence  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  public  and 
private  resources  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  or 
used  for  those  programs;  and  (3)  to  assist  existing  national 
and  local  agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers  to 
obtain  volunteer  services  more  readily,  or  to  provide  spe¬ 
cialized  short-term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
agencies  serving  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged,  oper¬ 
ating  in  areas  of  the  most  concentrated  poverty,  or  having 
similar  critical  needs. 

“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section 
shall  receive  no  living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such 
other  support  or  allowances  as  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of  unusual 
or  special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 

“(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable 
as  a  non-F ederal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  or  project  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal 
Act,  shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of  actions 
of  the  Director  under  this  section  in  providing  for  or  assisting 
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in  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such 
person. 

“ SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or 
provide  by  grant  or  contract  for,  special  volunteer  programs 
designed  to  stimulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  services  and  to  encourage  wider  volunteer 
participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 
“Part  C— General  Provisions 
“coordination  with  other  programs 
“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  volunteer  programs  authorized  under  this  title 
with  one  another,  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and  national  pro¬ 
grams.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
actions  to  promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under  part  A  in 
providing  necessary  support  to  programs  under  part  B 
and  actions  to  encourage  persons  serving  as  part-time  oi 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments  under  part  A 
as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The  Directoi 
shall  also  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State, 
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local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
greater  use  of  volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 
establishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic  procedures 
for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice  orienta¬ 
tion  or  training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

“participation  of  older  persons 
“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
take  necessary  steps,  including  the  development  of  special 
projects  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  partici¬ 
pation  of  older  persons  and  older  persons  membership  groups 
as  volunteers  and  participant  agencies  in  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and,  because 
of  the  high  proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  poverty 
group,  shall  encourage  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  including  special  projects, 
to  assure  that  they  are  served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 

“ APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 
“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
volunteers  under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance 
or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services 
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or  training,  (1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
111  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same 
extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  116(a) 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of 
the  computation  described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  assure  that  service  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  service. 

“(b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to 
volunteers  under  this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

“(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are 
assigned  hereunder,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any 
volunteer  program  hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any 
compensation  for  services  of  volunteers  supervised  by  such 
agency  or  organization. 
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“ DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  hy  law.” 

TITLE  II— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected  in  any  capacity  with,  any 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  embezzles,  willfully  misapplies, 
steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds, 
assets,  or  property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dismissal  of  any 
person  from  employment  or  of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal 
to  renew  a  contract  of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  induces  any  person  to  give  up  any 
money  or  thing  of  any  value  to  any  person  (including  such 
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grantee  agency),  shall  he  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

TITLE  III— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  301.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
in  effect  immediately  upon  its  enactment,  except  as  provided 
in  this  section.  Until  June  30,  1968,  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  community  action  agencies  in  existence  and 
funded  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  in 
any  grant  or  funding  agreement  made  with  such  an  agency 
prior  to  June  30,  1968,  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
for  transfer  of  functions,  obligations,  records,  authority,  and 
funds  to  any  community  action  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  sections  210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  Act  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Passed  the  Senate  October  5,  1967. 

Attest:  FRANCIS  R.  VALEO, 


Secretary. 
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1.  RECREATION .  Passed  as  reported  S.  1321,  to  establish  the  North_ Cascades  National 

Park  and  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area,  to  designate  the  P a s ay t en\Wi 1 de r - _ 
ness/  and  to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Area.  pp.  S15755-9 

2.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Hatfield  recommended  a  limitation  on  log  exports  to  Japan  from 
:he  Pacific  Northwest  and  inserted  several  articles  on  this  subject,  pp. 
S15733-5 


MEAT  INSPECTION.  Sen.  Mondale  urged  a  strong  meat  inspection  program  to  include 
all  meat  sold  to  the  public  and  criticized  certain  meatpacking  industry  official: 
for  "initiation  of  a  political  slush  fund"  in  an  effort  to  help  "friendly/ 
Spngressmen.  pp.  S15742-3 


4. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  1985,  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  flood  insurance.  House  conferees  have  been  appointed,  pp.  S15771-5 


5. 


POVERTY.  \Sen.  Javits  urged  passage  of  the  poverty  bill  and  early7 appropriations 
to  carry  out  this  program,  pp.  S 15 754-5 


6. 

7. 


ECONOMY.  Sen.\Proxmire  continued  his  discussion  on  the  curr/nt  record  of  econom¬ 
ic  expansion  ah^l  inserted  an  article  on  this  subject.  p./S15731 


LIBRARY  SERVICES.  ''The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committed  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.  R.  13048,  tb  make  certain  technical  amendments  to  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act' (S.  Rept.  716).  p.  S15709 


8. 


WATERSHEDS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  Without  amendment  S.  2514,  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congfc^ss  to  the  Wheeling  Qreek  Watershed  Protection  and  ( 


Flood  Prevention  District  Compact  (S.  Rept. 


p.  S 15709 


9. 


BUTTER.  Sen.  McGovern  was  adde'd  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2527,  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  butter  into  domesti\  commercial  markets,  p.  S15712 


10. 


POLLUTION..  .  The  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  with  amendments  S.  1341,  thexproposed  Clean  Lakes  Act  of  1967,  and  S. 
1870,  to  authorize  appropriations  ^br  sqine  area  acid  pollution  control  demons¬ 
tration  projects,  p.  D990 


11. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS.  The  Daily  Digest  states  that'-H.  R.  2516,  the  civil  rights  bill, 
was  reported  with  amendment  following  adjournment  (S.  Rept.  721).  p.  D988 


12. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  Majority  leader  announced  the  legislative  program  for 
next  week  which  includes^  Mon.,  S.  830,  age  discrimination  in  employment; 

Tues.,  S.  699,  to  strengthen  intergovernmental  cooperation.  Also,  it  is  anti¬ 
cipated  that  some  time  next  week  the  conference  repdrt  on  the  public  works  appt«> 
priation  bill,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  ano^the  social  security  bill 
will  be  considered,  p.  S15779 


13.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon. ,  Nov.  6.  p.  S15779 


/ 


/ 


HOUSE 


14.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Passed  with  amendment,  S.  780,  to  improve  and  expand  programs 


designed  to  eliminate  air  pollutants,  pp.  H14393-453,  H14470-1 


2! 


15. 


POVERTY.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2388, 
the  poverty  bill,  p.  H14529 _ _ _ _ 

Several  Representatives  discussed  pro  and  con  the  poverty  program,  pfcu 


H14392 ,  H14458-60,  H14481-3,  H14485-91,  H14509-10,  H14514-18 


PERSONNEL.  Received  from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  a  report 
on  the  Government  Employees'  Incentive  Awards  Act  (H.  Rept.  885),  and  a  report' 
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No.  S84 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2388 


November  2,  1967. —  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Madden,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  966] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  966,  reports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  966 

[Report  No.  884] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 


November  2, 19G7 

Mr.  Madden,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
wliieti  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  he  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  hill  (S.  2388)  to  provide 

5  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds 

6  for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro- 

7  grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 

8  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  hill 

9  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  he 

10  confined  to  the  hill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  six 

11  hours,  to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 

12  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
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tion  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and  such  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  considered 
under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re¬ 
port  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
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HOUSE 


1.  POVERTY.  Adopted,  262-39,  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2388,  the 

poverty  bill,  pp,  H14531-39 _  _ _ 

Rep.  Ttyftnpson,  N.  J. ,  urged  passage  of  the  poverty  bill.  p, 

2.  CREDIT  UNIONS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (bb±  did  not 

actually  report)  H.  R.  6157,  to  permit  Federal  employees  to  purchase  shares  of 
Federal-  or  State-chartered  credit  unions  through  voluntary  payroll  allotments; 
an/  1 H.  R.  13489,  amended,  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  moderiHze 
(e  loan,  investment,  and  dividend  provisions,  p.  D994 

'SMALL  BUSINESS.  Rep.  Conte  commended  the  Small  Business  Administration  system^ 
and  urged  its  continuance  as  an  independent  agency,  p.  H14546 
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Adjournment....... . 12  Farm  Bureau.. . /, ...13  Poverty. ..............  1, 11 


Animal  drugs . . . 11 

Appropriations . 17 

Commodity  reserve . ..10 

Consumer  affairs. . 8,14 

Credit  unions ............  2 

Education . . . 4 

Emp loyment ..............  16 


Federal  employ ees.4  ......  2 

F lood  control. . ./. ....... 6 

Job  Corps..... . 9 

Legislative  n^ogram . 11 

Meat  inspection.  .\. ...7,15 

Payroll  allotments.'. . 2 

Peanuts.  /. . . .  . .  11 


Product  safety . 11 

Small  business . 3 

Spending . 4 

Tariffs . . . 5 

Vegetable  oil . 5 


HIGHLIGHT:  House  adopted  resolution  for  consideration  of  poverty  bill, 


2 


SPENDING.  Rep.  Gude  urged  "in  light  of  the  present  deficit  and  the  need  to 
establish  priorities  in  Federal  spending,"  that  educational  needs  receive 
priority  in  any  future  supplemental  appropriations,  p.  H14550 

Rep.  Wyman  criticized  Government  "overspending. . .year  after  year,"  urged 
^udent  fiscal  policies,"  and  inserted  a  supporting  editorial,  pp.  R2f4565-( 
^ep.  Ashbrook  inserted  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial,  " Prescription  for 
Paralysis,"  referring  to  the  findings  of  the  Tax  Foundation's  study^;  "Growth 
Trends\)f  New  Federal  Programs:  1955-68."  p.  H14566 


5.  VEGETABLE  OIL.  Rep.  Findley  inserted  a  copy  of  a  wire  he  sent  this  Department 
asking  "thak  you  reconsider  your  decision  of  October  30,  1967/in  which  you 
decided  recommending  that  the  President  use  Section  XXII  Authority  to  raise 
tariffs  on  imports  of  Soviet  vegetable  oil"  by  a  firm  whion  is  expected  to  un¬ 
load  20  million\ounds  of  Soviet  oil  this  weekend  in  New/Orleans,  pp.  H14563-4 


6.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep.yDeLa  Garza  commended  the  action  p/ogram  agreed  upon  by 

President  Johnson  anck  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexiccx  to  complete  flood  control 
projects  in  the  Rio  GrHn.de  Valley  and  other  actions  that  would  give  "priority 
attention  to  a  program  of  social  and  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley."  p.  H1458\  /  { 


7.  MEAT  INSPECTION.  Rep.  Foley  inserted  Rep.  Podge’s  statement  describing  in 

chronological  order  the  eventskconnected  wj'th  the  proposed  "solicitation"  of 
election  funds  by  a  meatpacker .  \pp.  111145^1-3 


CONSUMER  AFFAIRS.  Rep.  Rosenthal  ejfcpre^sed  gratitude  that  the  "moral  case  for 
consumer  protection  continues  to  be^ade"  and  inserted  an  article  by  a  member 
of  the  President's  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  p.  H14573 

Rep.  Howard  inserted  the  text  j/f  the\remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Consum¬ 
er  Assembly,  pp.  H14577-8 


9.  JOB  CORPS.  Rep.  Mink  inserted  an  article,  " 
pp.  H14576-7 


>b  Corps  Does  Good  Job  on  Kauai." 


10. 


COMMODITY  RESERVE.  Rep.  .Foley  expressed  regret  "bhat  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Livestock  and  FVed  Grains  Subcommittee  of  rbe  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  chose  to  defeat"  the  commodity  reserve  billNand  inserted  a  statement  b> 
Dr.  Schnittker  foll/wing  the  defeat  of  the  legislation,  a  copy  of  his  testimony 
and  several  newspaper  articles,  pp.  H14578-80 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PR0( 

Consent  Calervtlar,  the  poverty  bill,  and  the  following  suspensions:  Peanut 


Rep.  Albert  announced  the  following  program:  Mon. ,  the 


acreage  allotment  bill,  Product  Safety  Commission  bill,  animM  drug  bill,  Tues. 
the  poverty  bill,  which  will  continue  through  the  balance  of  t\e  week  or  until 
the  bill/is  concluded,  p.  H14540 


12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Nov.  6.  p.  H14586 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


13. 


?ARM  BUREAU.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Resnick  criticizing  "giant  coojJ'era- 
tives--usually  affiliated  with  the  Farm  Bureau — which  have  been  victimizing,  the 
American  farmer  by  issuing  patronage  dividends",  and  stating  many  cooperatives 
--certainly  a  large  major  J  ty- -arc  truly  farmer  confci'olled  and  farmer  owned." 
p.  A5412 


Dfoass  return  to 
Division  of  Legislative  Report  in. 
Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 
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Senate 


The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  %  1967,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  it. — Luke  11 :  28. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  coming  of  another  day  and 
for  the  opportunity  it  provides  to  work 
with  Thee  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
May  the  hours  glow  with  the  glory  of 
Thy  presence  and  in  everything  we  do 
may  we  be  mindful  of  Thy  good  spirit. 

We  come  to  Thee  with  real  regrets  and 
high  hopes,  each  one  of  us  with  a  prayer 
of  our  own.  If  we  are  weary,  strengthen 
us;  if  we  are  worried,  grant  us  a  peace 
that  calms  anxiety;  if  we  are  wayward 
in  thought  and  deed,  steady  us;  if  we 
are  wavering  in  our  allegiance  to  high 
ideals,  be  Thou  our  rock  and  our  for¬ 
tress;  if  we  are  forever  seeking  our  own 
way,  help  us  to  see  that  there  may  be 
other  ways  and  above  all  to  see  Thy  way. 

Enable  us  to  meet  the  tasks  of  this  day/ 
with  unwavering  strength  and  unweary¬ 
ing  endurance.  May  we  continue  /fur 
work  with  an  integrity  of  spirit  and  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  to  Thy/ glory 
and  for  the  good  of  our  Natioiy  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  pray.  Amen.y 

THE  JOURNO 

The  SPEAKER.  The  jClerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  2, 1967/ 

The  Clerk  began/the  reading  of  the 
Journal. 


F  THE  HOUSE 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
der  that  a  quorum  is  not 


Mr. 

point  of 
present. 

The  J^EAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  pr 

/.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
;  the  House. 
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.call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlix  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and/the  fol 
lowing'Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  360] 

Abbitt  '\Fuqua 

Adair  ^Gardner 

Andrews,  Ala.  Gathings 

Ashley  Glatao 

Aspinall  Gub^r 

Barrett  Gum 

Berry  Hale; 

Bingham  HalJ/ick 

Boggs  Halpern 

Bray  Hammer- 

Broomfield  /  schmidt 

Brown,  Ohio  /  Hardy 
Buchanan  /  Harsha 

Burke,  Fla./  Harvey 

Burleson  /  Hathaway 

Button  /  Heckler,  Mass. 

Casey  /  Helstoski 

Celler/  Herlong 

Chamberlain  Horton 

Clark  Hull 

c/nable  Ichord 

iorman  Jarman 

Cowger  Jones,  Mo. 

Culver  Jones,  N.C. 

Cunningham  Karth 

Curtis  King,  N.Y. 

Daddario  Kluczynski 

Dawson  Kuykendall 

Denney  Leggett 

Derwinski  Lloyd 

Diggs  Long,  La. 

Dow  McEwen 

Dulski  McMillan 

Eckhardt  Mathias,  Calif. 

Esch  Mathias,  Md. 

Eshleman  Meeds 

Everett  Meskill 

Evins,  Tenn.  Michel 

Farbstein  Miller,  Calif. 

Fino  Morgan 

Fisher  Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Ford,  Mosher 

William  D.  Multer 

Fountain  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Fraser  Myers 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Nelsen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  298 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Nix 

Ottinger 
Passman 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pool 
Pryor 
Rarick 
Resnick 
tostenkowski 
^uppe 
Su-Germain 
St.  tinge 
Sandman 
Selden\ 

Sikes  \ 

Smith,  IcNva 
Smith,  N.Y.-, 
Snyder 

Springer  \ 
Steed  \ 

Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wydler 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
dispensing  with  further  reading  of  the 
Journal?  _ _ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  further  reading  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  fi’om  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
\that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

\  The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  rollcall  just  disclosed  the  pres- 
enc&mf  a  quorum. 

Thesjmotion  was  agreedrto. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  approved. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

OF  S.  2388,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  966  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

H.  Res.  966 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to 
provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
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Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  six  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and  such  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule  as 
an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  in¬ 
tervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  this 
afternoon,  the  measures  which  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  will  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
leman  will  yield,  in  response  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  only  legislative  business  this 
afternoon  is  the  pending  resolution  which 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  called 
up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  (H.  Res. 
966)  calls  up  for  debate  and  amendment 
S.  2388,  properly  known  as  the  poverty 
relief  legislation,  or  officially  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  Chairman 
Perkins  and  members  of  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Labor  Committee  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  26  days  of  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  and  the  many  days  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  in  the  task  of  assembling 
this  legislation  and  the  accompanying 
report. 

On  Monday,  and  Tuesday — city  elec¬ 
tions — general  debate  is  scheduled,  and 
on  Wednesday  the  House  will  consider 
amendments  and  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

I  do  hope  that  these  days  of  debate  will 
be  on  a  high  level,  eliminating  false 
charges  and  exaggerated  criticism  of  this 
much-needed  and  necessary  legislation. 

A  nationwide,  complex  organization  to 
conduct  the  many  offices  and  personnel 


required  to  successfully  administer  this 
vast  national  program  cannot  be  stream¬ 
lined  to  perfection  in  the  short  time  that 
it  has  been  in  operation.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  mistakes  made  by  various  of¬ 
ficials,  supervisors,  and  OEO  personnel, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  top  officials 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  correct 
and  eliminate  some  of  these  mistakes  and 
errors  of  organization. 

JOB  TRAINING 

In  the  hearings  yesterday  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  one  of  our  colleagues  in  criti¬ 
cizing  some  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  so-called  poverty  administration, 
stated  that  amendments  would  be  offered 
to  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  the  responsibility  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  expand  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
and  training  for  the  uneducated  or  inex¬ 
perienced  American  youth  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunities  to  learn  a  trade 
requiring  skill  or  some  of  the  construction 
“craft”  jobs.  At  the  committee  hearings 
yesterday  I  called  attention  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  this  succeeding,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  industry,  business,  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  are  not  equipped  to  carry 
out  the  many  functions  that  the  EOA 
program  is  gradually  and  successfully 
solving  in  order  to  improve  and  expand 
our  future  economy. 

As  an  example,  I  called  the  committee’s 
attention  to  the  situation  existing  in  the 
great  industries  of  the  Calumet  region 
of  Indiana,  which  I  represent.  The  three 
major  steel  mills,  a  half  dozen  oil  re¬ 
fineries,  and  several  hundred  other  fac¬ 
tories  and  free  enterprise  institutions 
have,  during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  in¬ 
stalled  modern  laborsaving  machinery 
which  enables  an  industry  to  put  out 
twice  the  production  with  but  25  percent 
of  labor  required  15  or  20  years  ago. 
For  instance  a  retired  employee  of  United 
States  Steel  in  Gary  said  that  in  one 
department  where  he  worked  in  1945 
approximately  700  people  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Today,  by  reason  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  modem,  scientific,  electrical, 
pushbutton  machinery,  almost  twice 
the  amount  of  steel  is  being  produced 
with  only  approximately  100  employees. 
The  same  situation  applies  to  thousands 
of  factories  and  mills  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  problem  that  this  Congress  and 
our  Government  must  try  to  solve  is  to 
provide  employment  and  income  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  part-time  or  unemployed  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  must  have  food,  clothing,  and 
education. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  over 
the  Nation  carried  a  report  that  the 
population  in  the  United  States  reached 
200  million  persons.  Older  folks  remem¬ 
ber  1915  when  great  publicity  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  our  country  reached  the 
100  million  mark  in  population.  This 
same  article  predicts  that  the  next  100 
million  will  arrive  not  50  years  from 
now,  but  approximately  22  years  from 
now.  Surveys  have  been  made  revealing 
that  71  percent  of  our  population  is  now 
living  in  urban  centers.  If  the  prophecy 
of  this  newspaper  article  is  correct,  22 
years  from  now  the  cities  and  urban 
centers  will  have  71  million  more  people 
added  to  the  present  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  210  million  people  con¬ 
fined  to  our  metropolitan  areas.  Unless 
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the  Government  supervises  and  enacts 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  so- 
called  Equal  Opportunity  Act,  which  we 
are  considering  today,  this  Nation  will 
be  faced  with  unemployment,  uprisings, 
riots,  discontent,  and  the  danger  of  the 
the  very  foundations  of  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  being  destroyed  and 
overthrown. 

HEADSTART 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  enactment 
of  this  program,  the  so-called  poverty 
program,  is  the  solution,  but  I  do  say  that 
during  its  rather  brief  existence  it  has 
helped  millions  of  our  unemployed  and 
poverty-stricken  families  and  millions 
of  our  young  folks  to  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  a  trade  or  skill  that  will 
enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 
In  addition,  millions  of  younger  children 
have  been  given  invaluable  information 
in  the  so-called  Headstart  programs  in 
order  to  instill  in  their  young  minds  the 
necessity  to  continue  their  education  to 
lay  a  foundation  to  become  productive 
future  citizens  of  America. 

In  my  congressional  district  there  are 
28  centers  established  to  meet  the  com¬ 
prehensive  education,  health,  and  wel¬ 
fare  needs  of  economically  deprived  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  about  to  enter  school.  Ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  youngsters  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  this  program  during  the  summer 
of  1967.  These  youngsters  received  a  com¬ 
plete  medical  and  dental  checkup  and 
followup  work  when  necessary.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  parents  are  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  program. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

The  neighborhood  opportunity  centers 
are  also  established  in  my  district  to  help 
poverty-stricken  and  backward  people 
leam  methods  to  aid  and  help  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Different  church  societies  and  orga¬ 
nizations,  health  groups,  visiting  nurses, 
human  relations  groups,  and  so  forth, 
are  all  taking  interest  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana. 
The  Trade  Winds  Rehabilitation  Center 
in  Gary,  financed  with  free  labor  by  the 
AFL  Building  Trades  Union,  has  been 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  poverty 
program  in  conducting  a  speech  and 
hearing  class  for  economically  deprived 
children  in  aiding  them  to  speak  plainly 
and  build  confidence  so  they  can  enter 
school  with  their  young  neighbors.  The 
OEO  organization  has  also  established  a 
home  management  and  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  project,  aiding  low-income  women 
to  learn  techniques  which  would  improve 
homelife  and  teach  them  to  become  ef¬ 
fectively  involved  in  their  communities. 
The  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of  East 
Chicago  are  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  OEO  in  establishing  a  public  health 
and  education  program  for  low-income 
families.  In  my  area  the  OEO  established 
numerous  summer  programs  for  grade 
and  high  school  children  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  exercise  and  practical 
education  outside  the  schoolroom,  and 
these  programs  have  greatly  reduced 
juvenile  delinquency  in  our  district.  They 
have  provided  summer  day  camps,  swim¬ 
ming  programs,  and  other  recreation  for 
the  youth. 

VISTA 

Many  volunteers  have  joined  the 
VISTA  program  in  order  to  visit  homes 
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and  aid  in  every  way  to  improve  and 
uplift  the  lives  of  poor  and  impoverished 
American  families.  This  work  has 
brought  about  great  results  in  aiding 
parents  with  delinquent  boys  and  girls 
in  elevating  their  home  life  and  extend¬ 
ing  cooperation  to  place  their  youth  in 
temporaiy  jobs  or  pursuits  that  will  take 
them  off  the  streets  and  away  from 
youthful  clubs  and  gangs.  The  poverty 
program  has  also  established  a  free  and 
voluntary  nursing  project.  Many  doctors 
have  volunteered  to  aid  in  expanding 
these  programs. 

I  fully  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for 
some  Members  of  Congress,  representing 
rural  districts  and  smaller  towns 
throughout  the  country,  to  visualize  the 
hazards  and  the  shocking  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  slum  areas  of  most 
metropolitan  cities. 

Statistics  reveal  that  in  the  average 
metropolitan  industrial  communities 
that  13.8  percent  of  the  families  have 
an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 

Approximately  3  percent  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  have  an  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
annually. 

Nine  percent  of  the  families  are  in 
houses  which  are  substandard. 

About  6  percent  received  aid  from  de¬ 
pendent  children’s  funds. 

Of  the  total  population  over  the  age 
of  65  approximately  11  percent  receive 
old-age  assistance. 

As  I  previously  outlined  in  my  remarks, 
there  will  be  approximately  70  million 
more  people  living  in  these  urban  areas 
20  years  from  now.  The  situation  is 
critical  now,  and  as  the  years  pass  it  will 
not  only  expand  and  become  more  criti¬ 
cal,  but  if  the  Congress  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reject  their  responsibilities  to 
solve  these  problems  it  might  mean  that 
in  another  generation  the  very  citadels 
and  pillars  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
as  we  know  it  will  be  destroyed.  The  next 
generation  will  condemn  our  present- 
day  leaders  for  not  erecting  and  pro¬ 
viding  solutions  and  barriers  against  the 
continuance  and  expansion  of  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

Some  Members  are  deploring  the  cost 
of  this  OEO  program.  We  should  not  for¬ 
get  that  millions  of  our  youth  and  un¬ 
employed  will  be  placed  on  an  income- 
producing  basis  in  a  few  years,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  this  training  and  cooperative  as¬ 
sistance.  They  will  become  taxpayers  in¬ 
stead  of  dependents  on  future  tax  relief 
rolls.  After  World  War  II  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  was  approximately  $202 
billion — today  it  is  approximately  $770 
billion,  so  the  Nation  can  easily  afford 
this  solid  investment  in  our  future. 

I  hope  the  Congress  enacts  this  legis¬ 
lation  and  provides  for  future  expan¬ 
sion  so  we  can  bring  about  a  curtailment 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  discon¬ 
tent  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  observe  some  of  the  language  that  is 
contained  in  this  resolution,  the  resolu¬ 


tion  that  would  make  in  order  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill,  because  it  says  on  line  4  of  this 
resolution  that  it  is  to  “provide  for  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act.” 
That,  certainly,  is  a  result  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  for  in  view  of  all  the  criticism 
that  has  emerged  and  the  strife  that  has 
swirled  around  this  program  since  its 
inception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  occasion  it  is  very 
interesting,  and  usually  very  instructive, 
to  go  back  and  read  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  body,  debates  as 
they  relate  to  legislation — and  I  did  that 
last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  of  our  late  and 
distinguished  colleague,  our  beloved 
friend  from  Ohio,  the  late  Clarence 
Brown,  who  spoke  almost  in  prophetic 
terms  about  this  program  as  we  opened 
the  debate  back  in  1964,  at  a  time,  in¬ 
cidentally,  when  it  carried  a  price  tag 
of  only  $962  million,  and  not  the  $2  bil¬ 
lion-plus  we  have  today.  In  referring  to 
this  legislation  he  said : 

In  my  46  years  during  which  I  have  served 
in  public  life  I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of 
legislation  so  loosely  drawn,  so  poorly  pre¬ 
pared,  so  poorly  written,  and  so  badly  drawn, 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  said  that  in  1964. 

We  heard,  of  course,  when  we  had  the 
so-called  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1966  pending  before  us  some  of 
the  same  apologies,  some  of  the  same  ex¬ 
cuses  that  were  offered  previously,  that 
after  all,  we  were  plowing  new  ground, 
and  that  this  was  an  experimental  area 
and,  therefore,  we  had  to  expect  many 
mistakes. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  getting  letters  currently 
from  their  constituent-taxpayers  back 
home,  constituents  who  object  to  the  tax¬ 
load  and  who  are  a  little  bit  hard  pressed. 
When  they  are  told  they  must  overlook 
these  mistakes  for  just  another  year  they 
get  upset. 

One  constituent  writes  to  the  effect 
that  he  realizes  that  we  are  harassed  be¬ 
cause  he  says  he  wonders  what  Moses 
would  have  done  with  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  if  he  had  to  get  them 
through  the  legislative  process?  What 
does  it  take  to  accomplish  these  objec¬ 
tives,  even  after  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  labor  had  held  26  days  of 
hearings,  and  after  all  of  these  witnesses 
had  come  to  testify  before  that  commit¬ 
tee  in  behalf  of  the  bill  which  I  still  think 
represents  much  less  than  what  we  hope 
for  and  stands  in  very  obvious  need  of 
improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  back  in  March 
1964  that  the  President  declared  a  na¬ 
tional  war  on  poverty.  The  announced 
objective  at  that  time,  of  course,  was 
“total  victory.” 

As  of  June  1967 — and  I  do  not  have 
later  figures  than  these — but  as  of  June 
1967  the  total  national  expenditure  under 
this  program  had  been  $7.2  billion  and 
now  we  are  asked  to  authorize  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2,060  million. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
that  have  been  achieved  to  date  do 
very  little  to  bear  out  the  hope  of 
“total  victory,”  or  the  very  optimistic 
prediction  that  was  made  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  a  little  while  ago — or,  maybe,  it 


was  a  year  ago  now — that  by  1976  when 
we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  national  independence,  we 
would  also  have  been  able  to  eliminate 
the  scourge  of  poverty  and  would  be  able 
to  celebrate  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
That  scarcely  seems  likely,  in  view  of 
the  matters  that  were  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  held  on  this  particular  bill. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday — while  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  certainly  united  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  we  ought  to  attack  poverty  and 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  something  to 
eliminate  the  substandard  conditions 
that  do  afflict  many  of  the  people  in  this 
country — why  do  we  have  to  have  all 
this  controversy  about  this  legislation? 

I  believe  all  the  reasons  will  be  brought 
out  during  the  general  debate  we  will 
have  next  week.  But  I  believe,  frankly, 
part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  simply  the 
very  poor  administration  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Back  in  February  of  this  year,  1967, 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  community  action 
director  of  my  own  community,  in  which 
he  had  something  to  say  about  the  re¬ 
gional  office  in  the  State  of  Illinois  which 
is  charged  with  the  overall  supervision 
of  the  program.  Here  are  some  of  the 
complaints  that  he  made: 

Lack  of  communication  and  direction 
within  the  policy  group  of  the  regional 
office;  unreasonable  control  held  by  the 
staff  of  the  regional  office  over  the  local 
communities;  shifting  of  staff  within  the 
regional  office  until  it  has  become  a  musi¬ 
cal  chair  game,  and  makestit  impossible 
for  the  local  community  to  function.  We 
spend  most  of  our  time  having  to  re¬ 
document,  reiterate,  retrain  personnel 
about  the  peculiarities  and  basic  back¬ 
ground  of  our  community  and  program. 

I  took  the  trouble  at  that  time  to  call 
the  Director  of  the  Poverty  Office,  Mr. 
Shriver,  to  ask  for  a  conference  to  try 
to  meet  these  problems  of  administration 
in  my  own  State  and  my  own  area.  Mr. 
Shriver  did  not  come,  but  he  sent  a 
representative,  and  we  had  a  long  talk 
about  the  failings  of  the  northeast  re¬ 
gional  office,  and  one  might  have  been 
hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  this  some 
improvement  would  be  forthcoming,  I 
believe  it  is  obvious  that  that  has  not 
taken  place.  Just  a  little  more  than  a 
month  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  clerk  from  our  county  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  which  he  was  writing  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  regional  office  in  which  he  said : 

I  have  been  instructed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Springfield 
and  Sangamon  County  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  taken  on  September  12,  1967,  to  write 
this  letter  to  you  in  re  the  approved  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1968. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say: 

The  committee  as  a  whole  is  unable  to 
comprehend  how  people  located  200  miles 
from  Springfield  can  better  determine  our 
needs  than  a  hard-working  volunteer  group 
and  professional  staff  on  the  spot.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  staff  of  the  district 
office  in  Chicago  has  not  made  a  survey  of  our 
community. 

Or  even  considered  what  their  needs 

were. 

That  problem  of  administration  cer¬ 
tainly  continues  to  exist,  at  least,  within 
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the  regional  office  that  is  responsible  for 
the  programs  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 
I  believe,  furthermore,  that  some  of  the 
trouble  that  the  OEO  office  has  can  be 
laid  at  their  own  door  because  of  the 
overly  optimistic  predictions  they  have 
made,  and  some  of  the  propaganda  they 
have  indulged  in  to  describe  the  vast  suc¬ 
cesses  they  claim  under  this  program. 

I  note  that  last  year  Mr.  Shriver  in  the 
hearings  on  the  program  said  that  more 
than  3  million  poor  people  had  been 
reached  and  more  than  5,000  who  were 
residents  of  the  areas  were  serving  on 
these  community  action  boards. 

I  believe  maybe  the  ultimate  in  this 
propaganda  campaign  was  reached  the 
other  day  when  COPE  sent  me  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  which  they  very  estatical- 
ly  proclaimed  “Breakthrough  on  50-State 
Front,  7  Million  People  Aided.” 

Of  course,  that  is  not  very  precise  lan¬ 
guage. 

What  do  they  mean  about  aiding  peo¬ 
ple?  What  do  they  mean  when  they  say 
they  have  reached  3  million  people,  that 
they  have  involved  5,000  members  on 
these  boards? 

The  difficulty  that  I  find  with  this  re¬ 
port,  and  with  the  hearings,  is  that  when 
we  get  right  down  to  it,  there  is  not  the 
data,  there  is  not  the  information  or  cri¬ 
teria  by  which  we  can  back  up  some  of 
the  highly  optimistic  things  that  have 
been  said  by  the  OEO  about  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  hearings;  does  the  gentleman  have, 
or  has  he  been  able  to  obtain,  all  of  the 
committee  hearings  in  connection  with 
this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have 
received  in  my  office  three  volumes  of 
hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  note  that 
the  report  speaks  of  four  volumes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  actually  five 
volumes. 

I  am  surprised  that  this  bill  is  even  up 
today  for  consideration,  even  of  the  rule, 
without  the  hearings  being  available — 
all  the  hearings  being  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  There  are  two 
volumes  that  cannot  be  obtained  as  of 
noon  today. 

Also,  there  is  information  that  was 
supplied  to  the  committee,  and  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  who  were  not  on'  the 
committee  are  advised  to  go  to  the  still 
unattainable  volumes  of  the  hearings  in 
order  to  get  the  information  that  was 
supplied  in  answer  to  questions. 

I  say  again,  I  am  surprised  that  this 
bill  would  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  the  hearings  being  printed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
pertinent  point.  I  might  add  that  one 
witness  in  testifying  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  voiced  the  objection  that  all 
too  often  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts 
about  this  program  from  the  OEO  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  conceal,  until  at 
least  a  very  late  date,  some  of  the  perti¬ 
nent  information  that  ought  to  be  made 
available,  particularly  to  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  has  direct  oversight  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  or  not  anybody  from  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  was  asked  in  to  appear  as  a 
witness? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman’s  question.  A  great 
many  witnesses  were  called,  but  whether 
there  was  anyone  from  that  particular 
group,  I  am  not  sure. 

Basically,  it  gets  down  to  this,  that  as 
the  minority  views  in  the  report  state, 
what  this  program  needs  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  redirection,  and  that  is  not  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  kind  of  cosmetic  job  that 
has  been  done  on  the  OEO  in  this  bill. 

They  have  tried  to  change  the  idea  of 
perhaps  turning  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  to  local  government  units,  and 
said  that  they  shall  be  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  unless  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  it  themselves. 

The  committee  made  some  changes  as 
to  the  Job  Corps,  providing  for  nonresi- 
dential  centers  as  well  as  residential 
centers  and  lowering  the  direct  operating 
costs  of  the  enrollee  to  $6,500. 

They  have  done  a  few  other  things  in 
an  effort,  I  think,  to  dress  up  this  legis¬ 
lation,  but  certainly  as  I  read  the  report, 
and  as  I  listened  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  yesterday  when  he  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  could 
not  get  away  from  the  feeling  that  along 
with  the  increased  money  being  called 
for,  we  were  not  getting  the  kind  of  re¬ 
direction  and  fundamental  change  in 
the  program  that  most  people  believe  is 
needed. 

You  know,  we  hear  over  and  over  again 
that  all  that  is  being  asked  for  in  many 
of  these  administration  grants  and  pro¬ 
grams  called  for  here  is  .a  little  seed 
money.  That  is  the  favorite  expression. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  old  story  the  late 
Fred  Allen  used  to  tell  about  some  Chris¬ 
tians  being  people  who  go  out  and  sow 
their  wild  oats  6  days  a  week  and  then 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  pray  for  a 
crop  failure.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  almost 
in  the  position  of  praying  for  a  crop 
failure  in  some  of  these  demonstration 
programs  where  a  complete  jungle  has 
grown  up  of  administrative  overgrowth, 
and  very  little  in  the  way  of  tangible 
accomplishment  can  be  seen  through  the 
jungle. 

I  would  hope  as  we  proceed  through 
the  general  debate  and  read  the  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  that  we  could 
do  some  of  the  things  here  on  the  floor 
that,  unfortunately,  were  not  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  time  that  this  bill 
was  considered  in  committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  indicated  that  the  committee 
bill  did  propose  what  he  called  redirec¬ 
tion  in  the  community  action  programs. 

May  I  inquire  whether  you  do  not 
agree  that — to  require  community  ac- 
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tion  agencies  to  be  dominated  by  city 
hall,  and  further  to  require  that  10 
percent  of  the  amount  which  will  be 
required  for  local  community  action 
efforts  to  be  made  in  cash  rather  than 
in  kind — will  that  not,  in  many  cases, 
do  very  serious  damage  to  the  concept  of 
independent  community  action  agen¬ 
cies? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Certainly, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman’s  question, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  that  he 
described  could  be  to  place  a  community 
action  program  under  the  domination 
of  city  hall;  I  would  agree.  This  would 
not  be  the  kind  of  fundamental  redi¬ 
rection  that  we  need  to  really  involve 
the  poor  and  to  have  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  needed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  concur 
completely.  I  think  this  is  a  significant 
point  which  the  House  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  as  it  begins  general  debate  next 
week  and  considers  various  amend¬ 
ments.  That  is  the  question  of  how  we 
can  meaningfully  involve  both  those 
who  are  to  be  served  and  those 
units  of  our  Federal,  local,  and  State 
governments,  which  must  have  a  role  to 
play  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

My  fear  is,  as  I  would  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  un¬ 
less  we  can  move  in  such  a  direction  we 
will  have  lost  the  initiative  and  we  will 
foreclose  really  creative  participation  of 
the  poor  themselves  by  the  amendments 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  overturned  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  those  who  are  on  their  feet,  but  before 
my  time  is  up,  I  have  one  question  that 
I  must  ask,  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  This  question 
was  raised,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Perkins, 
in  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday.  Great 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  sec¬ 
tion  406  of  title  IV,  which  would  seem  to 
read  the  Small  Business  Administration 
out  of  the  picture  as  far  as  its  Office  of 
Procurement  Assistance  is  concerned.  It 
is  an  office  now,  as  I  understand,  that  ad¬ 
ministers  a  number  of  programs  that  are 
designed  to  funnel  contracts  into  dis¬ 
tressed  areas. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  by  small 
business  that  the  SBA  is  going  to  find 
itself  in  competition  with  the  EDA,  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  the  ADO,  to 
the  point  where  it  can  no  longer  func¬ 
tion  effectively  in  procurement  assist¬ 
ance.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  he  would  accept  an  amendment  to 
section  406  of  title  IV  which  would  make 
clear  that  the  SBA  would  continue  to 
play  its  role  in  these  programs. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  First,  let  me  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger] 
offered  the  amendment  which  provided 
the  terminology  using  “Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce”  instead  of  “SBA.”  I  stated  yes¬ 
terday,  and  I  certainly  intend  to  adhere 
to  that  statement,  that  I  will  accept  an 
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amendment  insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
but  I  am  in  the  process  now  of  trying  to 
work  the  amendment  out  with  the 
gentleman  ,  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger].  I  told  him  yesterday  that  he 
and  I  would  get  together,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  get  together  this  afternoon.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  the  language 
should  not  be  changed.  We  need  the 
Small  Business  Administration  involved, 
and  that,  I  believe,  will  be  the  intent  of 
the  committee.  At  least  that  would  be  my 
intent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  assurance. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I  have 
always  admired  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  can  remember  the  very  studi¬ 
ous  way  that  he  has  discussed  this  bill 
before.  My  little  discussion  with  you  now 
is  an  attempt  to  help  point  out  the  in¬ 
consistency  in  what  you  just  said.  First, 
you  said  the  program  was  too  loose. 
There  were  too  many  things  going  on. 
Then  Mr.  Steiger  rose  and  said,  “Don’t 
you  think  the  Green  amendment  went 
too  far?” 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  suffer  an  interruption  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  What  you  are  trying  to 
do,  Mr.  Anderson,  is  unclear.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  think  that  the  program 
needs  tightening.  I  am  the  author  of 
the  10-percent  cash  requirement  amend¬ 
ment.  That  provision  is  in  there  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  that  we  do  not 
have  programs  unless  someone  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  community  is  responsible  enough  to 
put  up  some  money,  some  cash,  to  help 
those  programs  along.  If  a  program  is 
so  wishy-washy  that  the  local  people 
cannot  raise  any  cash,  then  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  a  program  in  that 
locality. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  suspend  for  a  moment?  In 
answering  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Steiger],  I  addressed  myself  to 
answering  only  that  part  of  his  question 
which  related  to  the  amendment  making 
the  local  political  subdivision  the  local 
community  action  agent.  I  did  not  com¬ 
ment  on  the  10-percent  cash  payment 
amendment.  You  may  have  a  perfectly 
good  case  for  the  added  cash  contribu¬ 
tion.  But  let  me  say  this :  I  also  qualified 
my  answer  and  said  that  if  the  real  pur¬ 
port  of  the  other  amendment — and  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  offered  it  or  some¬ 
one  else  did;  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Green, 
perhaps,  who  offered  the  amendment — ■ 
I  said  that  if  the  real  effect  or  purport 
of  that  amendment  was  to  put  these 
programs  under  the  thumb  of  city  hall, 
then  certainly  I  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  estab¬ 
lish,  as  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  do 
during  debate  on  this  bill,  that  the  effect 
will  be  to  tighten  up  the  program  and 
to  make  it  a  better  program,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  afraid  about  my  support. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  attempted  to  tight¬ 
en  up  the  program  as  many  people  on 


your  side  have  asked  us  to  do.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  in  open  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  and  on  a  bipartisan  vote. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  and  my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  joined  some  of  us  on 
the  Democratic  side,  who  helped  to  adopt 
the  Green  amendment,  because  I  think 
it  was  a  real  major  bipartisan  step  for¬ 
ward. 

I  do  not  think  this  puts  the  program 
under  the  domination  of  city  hall.  The 
Green  amendment  sets  up  a  series  of 
options  allowing  the  State  to  act,  allow¬ 
ing  the  counties  and  cities  to  act,  and 
if  they  fail  to  act  or  if  they  fail  to  comply 
with  the  criteria  that  all  other  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  have  to  carry  out, 
then  there  is  a  possibility  for  these  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  so-called  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  to  come  in,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  orderly  transition. 

I  believe  when  we  get  to  that  part  of 
the  debate,  that  all  responsible  Members 
on  the  floor,  regardless  of  their  party 
affiliation,  will  agree  this  is  a  step  for¬ 
ward  in  helping  to  bring  this  program 
more  into  the  mainstream  of  respon¬ 
sible  America.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  and  all  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  voted  to  adopt  this, 
for  having  taken  a  sound  constructive 
step  forward. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  yield  further,  may  I 
have  some  assurance  from  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  that  he  will  yield  me  some 
time,  because  I  have  some  requests  for 
time  on  my  side,  and  before  I  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  I  would  like  to  know  I  will  have 
some  time  to  keep  my  promise  to  yield 
to  these  people. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes;  I  will  yield  the 
gentleman  some  time. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  I  am  pleased  that 
in  the  amendment  as  it  is  reported  here, 
it  is  not  contemplated  it  will  simply 
place  programs  under  the  domination  of 
local  officials  for  their  own  gain.  Of 
course,  we  would  all  be  opposed  to  that. 
But  I  think,  as  expressed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin,  we  are  now  deliv¬ 
ering,  in  effect,  the  program  to  the  local 
politicians. 

In  the  report  the  gentleman  will  notice 
I  am  quoted  by  the  minority,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Mr.  Ashbrdok  and  Mr.  Gardner, 
because  I  stated  that  in  deference  to  my 
concern  for  the  poor  and  their  benefits 
under  this  program,  I  would  not  take  the 
lid  off  things  I  knew  would  redound  to  the 
disfavor  of  the  entire  program,  and  they 
said  they  respectfully  disagreed  with  me 
and  considered  it  was  my  obligation  to 
make  these  things  known,  because  they 
would  reflect  on  the  politicians.  • 

I  am  going  to  be  convinced  by  them, 
and  I  am  in  the  debate  next  week  going 
to  take  the  lid  off  things  that  have  been 
generated  in  the  city  of  New  York  where 
public  officials  in  New  York  have  not 
been  involved.  And,  in  fact,  the  only 
politician  involved  has  been  the  young 
mayor,  a  young  politician  of  great  virtue, 


but  he  has  run  the  program  according  to 
his  own  ideas.  I  will  take  the  lid  off,  line 
by  line,  item  by  item,  as  to  the  kind  of 
operations  being  conducted  without  par¬ 
ticipation  of  local  public  officials  and 
maximum  participation  of  the  local  poor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  do  want  to  say,  of  course,  it  ought  not 
to  go  unnoticed  in  passing  that  I  think 
a  very  fundamental  reason  why  some  in 
the  minority  have  felt  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  make  the  local  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  the  community  action  agency  is  the 
very  real  danger  that,  for  obvious  pur¬ 
poses  of  political  patronage,  the  local 
agency  may  become  the  refuge  for  a  lot 
of  political  hacks  and  people  who  are 
owed  political  favors  and  who  simply 
are  looking  for  a  job,  rather  than  being 
in  a  position  to  contribute  creatively  to 
the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  So 
there  is  some  argument  on  the  other 
side  that  we  ought  at  least  to  throw  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  genleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  966,  specifically  to  two  things,  on 
page  1,  line  8,  and  page  3,  line  2.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  in  its  wisdom  has 
apparently  seen  fit  to  offer  the  House 
a  rule  waiving  points  of  order,  in  the 
first  instance  against  the  bill,  and  in  the 
second  instance  against  the  committee 
amendment  as  a  substitute. 

This  will  get  us  into  the  same  legis¬ 
lative  situation  we  have  been  in  quite 
often  recently,  if  the  Committee  in  its 
wisdom  sitting  on  this — that  is,  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union — accepts  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  separate  amendments  when 
we  go  back  into  the  full  House.  Why  is 
it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  content  of 
the  bill  and  the  report  submitted,  to 
waive  any  points  of  order? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  There  is 
a  provision  under  title  I  that  certain 
funds  that  are  made  available  under 
part  B — and  title  I,  of  course,  deals  with 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  work-training  programs,  and 
manpower  programs  in  general — that 
there  can  be  a  reprograming  authority 
given  to  the  Director  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  with  respect  to  funds  that  are 
allocated  under  part  B  of  title  I. 

He  can  reprogram  them  and  use  them 
under  another  part  of  that  title.  This 
was  the  reason  that  was  given  to  the 
committee  for  waiving  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  legislative  body  should  not  work  its 
will  on  reprograming  by  line  item,  as  we 
do,  for  example,  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  when  reprograming 
questions  come  up?  There  is  a  real  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
dividually  elected  legislators  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  superimposed  over 
it  taking  away  the  right  to  waive  points 
of  order. 

I  would  ask  again  the  usual  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further:  Was 
this  done  at  the  behest  of  the  commit- 
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tee,  as  submitted  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
or  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  language  requiring  the  waiver,  he 
said,  was  language  appearing  on  pages 
146  and  147  of  the  bill.  That  deals  with 
funds  available  for  certain  programs 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
conversation  about  city  hall,  as  though 
this  is  an  unfortunate  way  to  administer 
programs.  What  better  way  do  we  have  to 
appoint  the  people  who  administer  these 
px-ograms  than  through  our  regularly 
elected  officers,  in  the  duly  elective  proc¬ 
ess  we  customarily  use?  Is  there  a  better 
system  to  get  people  to  administer  the 
program? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  maximum  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  poor  is  not  always 
achieved  under  situations  where  city  hall 
dominates  the  program.  The  proposition 
probably  is  arguable. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Would  this  be  an 
argument  that  the  elected  Representa¬ 
tives  are  not  representative  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Ultimately 
one  would  have  to  come  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  understand,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  bill,  if  there  is 
a  wish  for  the  program  to  be  continued 
they  will  have  to  put  up  $1  to  get  $9? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  believe 
that  is  the  formula  which  is  used. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  hear  the  argument 
advanced  that  this  is  a  fairly  new  pro¬ 
gram  and  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  test  its  merit. 

The  gentleman  was  on  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1964  when  this  program  was 
first  presented  to  the  House.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  Landrum-Powell  bill  or  the 
Powell-Landrum  bill. 

I  hear  counterarguments  that  this 
program  is  indeed  far  different  fi'om  the 
bill  which  first  came  to  the  House  in  1964. 

Is  this  really  a  new  bill?  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  shed  some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  my 
opinion,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  feel  it  is.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  basically,  it  is  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  with  a  little  cosmetic 
treatment  here  and  there  to  dress  it  up. 
There  is  a  fundamental  change,  perhaps, 
with  respect  to  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  and  some  fairly  minor  changes 
with  regard  to  the  Job  Coi’ps.  Basically, 
I  believe  it  represents  the  same  approach 
we  adopted  intially  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid], 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  966 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  adoption. 


The  subject  before  us  today  is  poverty. 
Not  alone  the  poverty  that  afflicts  30 
million  Americans  in  our  apparently 
affluent  Nation  but  as  well  the  poverty 
that  afflicts  this  House.  For  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  heard  Members  of  this 
body  speak  words  that  reflect  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  our  commitment,  the  emptiness  of 
our  promise  to  the  ghetto  dwellers,  to 
the  rural  poor,  principally  to  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Some  have  protested  the  cost.  Others 
have  proclaimed  its  ineffectiveness.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  poverty 
program  has  failed  us,  but  rather 
whether  we  have  failed  it. 

None  would  say  the  bill  is  perfect. 
None  would  argue  that  there  should 
not  be  amendments — certainly  not  I. 

But  this  House,  I  believe,  will  gravely 
misread  the  country  if  we  fail  to  raise 
our  sights  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  American  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman- from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  both 
gentlemen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  repeat,  I  believe  that  this  House  will 
gravely  misread  the  country  if  we  fail 
to  raise  our  sights  to  meet  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  American  people.  Just  as 
the  American  people  abhor  crime  and 
violence  so  do  they  reject  facile  and  sim¬ 
plistic  answers  to  problems  that  clearly 
cry  out  for  difficult  and  complex  solu¬ 
tions  which  indeed  may  not  easily  be 
obtained. 

Let  us  recognize  the  $2.06  billion  au- 
thorizatoin  in  this  bill  for  what  it  is. 
Less  than  what  we  spend  in  Vietnam  in 
1  month  and  not  nearly  enough,  even 
under  present  economic  conditions,  to  do 
what  is  essential  for  those  Americans 
still  living  in  poverty — not  out  of  fear 
of  violence  and  riots  but  because  it  is 
right — and  long  overdue.  It  is  clear  that 
many  Americans  have  not  had  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  our  democracy  and  our 
national  purpose,  and  the  commitment 
they  imply,  in  fact  guarantee. 

If  in  the  days  ahead  we  emasculate 
this  program,  if  we  renege  on  our  pledge, 
if  we  cut  the  heart  of  creativity  out  of 
this  endeavor  in  the  name  of  efficiency  or 
political  pragmatism,  then  we  will  have 
borne  witness  not  to  our  courage,  con¬ 
viction,  and  principles  but,  rather,  to  the 
poverty  of  tiiis  body.  Our  national  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  to  enshrine  the  status  quo 
but  to  forge  a  new  life  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans — and  in  this  generation. 

Certainly  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  job  orientation 
of  this  program.  Thei-e  is  no  question,  in 
my  judgment,  but  what  this  House  must 
stand  back  of  the  model  cities  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  programs  that  are  as 
basic  to  our  cities  as  is  the  legislation 
we  are  about  to  consider.  I  would  remind 
this  House  that  the  city  of  New  York, 


as  an  example,  needs  at  the  very  mini¬ 
mum  $50  billion  in  the  next  10  years 
to  addi'ess  itself  to  the  basic  needs  of 
its  population. 

So  I  deeply  hope  that  the  sights  of 
this  body  will  be  raised  and  that  we 
will  not  dash  the  hopes  of  those  who 
ave  little  to  live  on  but  faith.  I  think  it 
is  within  our  power  to  write  a  bill  that 
will  improve  this  program  and  thereby 
their  lives,  that  will  meet  the  problems 
of  education  and  housing  and  job  train¬ 
ing  and,  I  hope,  that  will  make  real  the 
promise  of  America  and  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  our  Nation  to  all. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  All  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson] 
has  expired.  The  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Madden]  has  17  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hungate]. 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  who  has  just 
spoken.  As  I  believe  the  poet  John  Ciardi 
once  put  it,  a  fool  is  a  man  with  short 
answers  to  long  questions.  I  oppose  the 
rule  and  I  oppose  the  bill  not  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  something  about 
poverty.  I  think  we  can  afford  better  edu¬ 
cation,  and  I  have  so  voted.  I  think  we 
can  afford  better  housing,  and  I  have  so 
voted.  I  think  we  can  afford  better  wages, 
and  I  have  so  voted.  I  think  we  can  afford 
better  farm  prices,  and  I  have  so  voted. 
I  think  that  the  problem  that  we  face 
here  is  not  that  we  are  not  working  to 
solved  poverty,  but  this  is  not  the  way  we 
ai’e  going  to  solve  the  problem.  It  re¬ 
minds  me,  you  know,  of  the  stoi’y  they 
tell  about  Casey  Stengel  in  his  playing 
days  when  he  was  beginning  the  game. 
He  was  on  the  bench  and  the  outfielder 
in  left  field  dropped  the  ball  when  they 
hit  one  to  him.  They  hit  another  one 
out  there,  and  he  let  it  go  between  his 
legs.  The  manager  then  called  for  Casey 
and  put  him  in  left  field.  The  first 
batter  up  hit  one  out  there  and  Casey 
stood  out  there  in  the  sun  and  lost  the 
ball  and  it  hit  him  on  the  shoulder. 
When  the  inning  was  over  he  ran  back  to 
the  dugout  and  he  ;said,  “You  know,  that 
son-of-a-gun  has  left  field  so  screwed  up 
nobody  can  play  it.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  his  pi'ogi'am  is  in 
that  condition.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
thoi’oughly  into  this  problem,  but  look 
at  it  in  another  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  people  used 
to  wear  asafetida  bags  to  ward  off  illness. 
Also,  there  used  to  be  the  practice  of 
bleeding  a  patient  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  How¬ 
ever,  we  learned  that  these  processes  did 
not  do  the  job. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  here.  I 
am  hoping  that  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  support  economy  in 
Government  will  see  this  opportunity 
for  what  it  is.  I  hope  those  on  either  side 
who  say  they  believe  in  efficiency  and  the 
need  for  economy  in  our  governmental 
programs,  will  see  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  move  in  that  direction.  I  say  there  are 
certain  programs  under  which  we  can 
move  to  bring  about  economies.  I  hope 
they  will  recognize  this  program  as  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  move  on 
with  the  same  money  and  build  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  and  with  the  same  money  we 
can  bring  our  farmers  their  fair  share  of 
our  national  prosperity  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  poverty.  We  can  build  cer¬ 
tain  other  public  works  with  the  same 
money  we  find  in  this  program  and  ac¬ 
complish  desired  results,  creating  real 
wealth  and  real  jobs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can 
take  action  in  this  direction.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  oppose  the  bill  and 
the  rule  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  those  who  are 
calling  for  economy  but  who  upon  oc¬ 
casion  vote  the  other  way,  those  who  call 
for  efficiency  and  sound  business 
management  in  Government  that  the 
time  for  this  type  of  vote  Is  now.  In 
other  words,  those  who  are  for  economy 
and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  unanimously  voted  along  that  line 
on  the  continuing  resolution  the  other 
day,  I  hope  you  will  not  miss  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  for  economy. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  noticed  this  economy  vote 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred.  I  just 
heard  a  speaker  over  there  speak  about 
the  sum  of  $50  billion  which  is  needed  for 
New  York  in  the  next  10  years  alone.  I 
hate  to  embarrass  the  gentleman  because 
he  is  a  great  Congressman  and  a  great 
advocate  of  the  needs  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  I  do  not  think  the  temper 
of  the  Congress  is  to  the  effect  they  could 
expect  to  get  $50  billion  or  $1.5  billion 
for  the  great  State  of  New  York  at  this 
time,  or  in  the  next  10  years. 

I  just  wonder  how  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  feels  about  that. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  think  New  York 
could  use  a  good  bit  of  funds,  but  I  am 
not  sure  this  Congress  is  the  place  to 
come  for  them. 

Now  we  are  going  to.  hear  a  great  de¬ 
bate  and  some  eloquent  oratory  and  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  will  undoubtedly 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  But 
when  the  debate  is  over  and  you  go  back 
home,  you  will  still  find  the  program  is 
inefficient,  unpopular,  and  obsolete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  is  told  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  posed  the 
question — “How  many  legs  does  a  dog 
have?”  A  fellow  standing  by  said,  “Four.” 
And,  Lincoln  says,  “What  if  you  call  the 
tail  a  leg?”  The  guy  said,  “Five.”  Lin¬ 
coln  says,  “You  are  wrong.  Calling  the 
tail  a  leg  does  not  make  it  a  leg.  He  still 
has  four  legs.” 


Calling  this  an  antipoverty  bill  does 
not  make  it  an  effective  one  and  there¬ 
fore  I  urge  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  . 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  The  committee 
has  adopted  certain  significant  amend¬ 
ments,  which  in  my  opinion  strengthen 
the  bill  and  remove  some  of  the  sources 
which  have  brought  the  greatest  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  program.  It  is  my  further 
opinion  that  after  they  are  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  House  will  support  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  undertaken 
to  do  is  to  close  up  certain  loopholes  in 
areas  where  there  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  criticism  of  this  program. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  this  is 
an  amendment  for  the  big  cities.  I  really 
do  not  believe  the  big  cities  are  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  whether  this  amendment  is 
adopted  or  not.  When  I  say  this  I  am 
referring  to  the  big  cities  like  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
and  Detroit.  All  of  these  cities  are  mov¬ 
ing  along.  They  have  their  own  programs 
and  the  elected  officials  are  thoroughly 
involved  in  their  operation.  But,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  small  communities 
of  America  where  elected  officials  have 
been  completely  ostracized  from  the 
antipoverty  programs  in  their  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  and  distin¬ 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson],  talked  about 
this  matter  of  involving  elected  officials 
in  the  program.  This  summer  we  had  a 
riot  in  Aurora,  Ill.  I  called  the  mayor 
out  there  and  discussed  this  with  him. 

He  said  that  he  thought  some  of  the 
people  in  the  poverty  program  had  cre¬ 
ated  some  of  the  atmosphere  for  this 
problem. 

I  said  to  him  “Why  don’t  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  community  action  board  to 
get  rid  of  these  and  get  a  good  program 
going?” 

He  said  “I  am  not  even  on  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board.” 

I  said,  “You  are  not  even  on  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board?  You  are  the  mayor 
of  this  city,  and  you  are  not  on  the 
board?” 

He  said  “No,  because  the  nominating 
committee  closed  the  nominations  and 
refused  to  nominate  me  and  put  me  on 
the  board.” 

We  had  testimony  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  on  a  community  action  board  in  New 
Jersev  where  a  rump  group  bodily  took 
over  the  community  action  board  and 
excluded  everybody  from  the  community 
from  the  board.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  could  not  withhold  any 
money  from  this  self-appointed  com¬ 
munity  board  simply  because  they  had  a 
contract  which  OEO  said  it  had  to  ful¬ 
fill. 

We  are  talking  here  about  millions 
upon  millions  of  taxpayers’  money.  What 
we  have  done  in  this  bill,  is  provide  that 
all  money  must  be  funneled  through  the 


responsible  elected  officials  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  periodically  have  to  account 
for  their  stewardship  to  the  voters. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  for  someone 
to  quarrel  with  the  safeguards  is  really 
running  against  the  whole  philosophy  of 
government  in  this  country. 

We  provide  that  a  community  action 
agency,  which  must  be  either  a  State, 
county  or  municipal  body,  will  have  to 
appoint  a  community  action  board. 

And  here  we  provide  that  one-third  of 
the  board  must  be  people  from  the  area 
to  be  served,  the  poor  people,  and  one- 
third  must  be  the  elected  officials  so  they 
have  a  responsibility,  and  one-third  shall 
be  other  interested  parties. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  strength¬ 
ened  this  bill.  We  put  in  another  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  you  will  fully  consider 
this  companion  amendment  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  here  in  Washington  to  fund 
directly  and  bypass  the  Community 
Action  Board,  and  fund  directly  to  fly-by- 
night  organizations  with  all  sorts  of 
programs  that  have  been  subjected  to  so 
much  criticism  since  this  program 
started. 

I  say  to  the  Members  this  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Members 
over  the  weekend  will  study  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  this  has  been  an  area  in 
which  we  have  had  the  greatest  criticism. 
We  have  not  had  criticism  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  those  communities  of  America 
where  they  have  been  run  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  local  public  officials.  There 
they  have  a  good  program  going.  The 
criticism  has  come  of  those  programs 
funded  by  some  bureaucrat  here  in 
Washington  deciding  to  ignore  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board  and  ignoring  the 
recommendations  of  the  poor  people,  and 
everything  else,  and  just  went  ahead  and 
funded  some  program  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  community.  This  is  where  the 
criticism  has  come  from,  and  where  the 
programs  are  in  trouble.  That  is  why 
they  are  in  trouble,  and  we  have  closed 
that  gap  in  the  committee  bill.  So  I  say 
to  you  we  have  strengthened  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  An¬ 
derson]  was  correct  when  he  quoted 
from  Mr.  Brown’s  statement  in  1964 
where  Mr.  Brown  said  that  this  was  a 
loosely  written  bill.  I  agree  with  him.  I 
believe  what  we  have  done  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  tighten  this  up.  I  hope  the 
House  will  support  us  in  our  efforts  to 
make  this  a  woi'kable  program. 

[Mr.  HAYS  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter^  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ErlenbornL 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  debate  on  the  future  role  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  be  interested  in  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  material  contained  in 
a  50-volume  report  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  released  in  January 
1967. 
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Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  announced  the 
forthcoming  “Summary  of  Federal  Social 
and  Economic  Programs”  on  November 
22,  1966,  at  a  press  conference.  He  was 
most  enthusiastic.  He  hailed  the  sum¬ 
mary  as  a  great  aid  to  local  government. 

As  I  mentioned  the  summary  was  di¬ 
vided  into  50  parts  with  a  volume  of  sta¬ 
tistics  for  each  of  the  50  States.  The  in¬ 
dividual  State  reports  were  further  di¬ 
vided  by  counties. 

When  Director  Shriver  sent  each  Con¬ 
gressman  a  copy  of  the  summary  for  the 
Congressman’s  State,  the  Director  noted 
that: 

You  will  probably  be  able  to  find  a  few 
gaps.  You  might  even  find  a  mistake  or  two. 

Recognizing  that  this  was  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  like  many  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  directed  experiments, 
I  accepted  the  Director’s  explanation  that 
a  few  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the 
material  I  had  received. 

In  January  I  released  the  OEO  report 
of  a  “Summary  of  Social  and  Economic 
Programs”  to  the  newspapers  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  14th  Congressional  District.  I  dis¬ 
tributed  copies  of  the  OEO  county  re¬ 
ports  for  both  Du  Page  and  Will  Coun¬ 
ties,  Ill.,  and  I  forwarded  the  OEO  sum¬ 
maries  to  nearly  200  local  governments  in 
my  district.  I  accepted  Director  Shriver’s 
statement  that  this  material  would  aid 
local  government. 

The  news  media  published  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  January  24,  1967.  By  January 
26,  1967,  I  received  notice  of  the  first 
error  in  the  tabulation  for  Du  Page 
County,  Ill. 

Du  Page  County  had  been  credited 
with  a  $44,674  TB  project.  My  staff  spent 
February  and  most  of  March  tracing 
down  this  error. 

We  discovered  that  the  $44,674  had  not 
been  funded  to  a  Du  Page  TB  project, 
but  instead  to  a  school  district  research 
program  in  adjoining  Cook  County,  Ill. 

The  confusion  did  not  end  there.  When 
other  local  governing  agencies  questioned 
other  aspects  of  the  OEO  summary,  I  as¬ 
signed  a  member  of  my  staff  with  the 
task  of  contacting  the  Congressional 
Relations  Office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington  to  recheck 
the  validity  of  the  report. 

Several  telephone  inquiries  failed  to 
bring  any  response  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  On  April  4,  1967, 
a  member  of  my  staff  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  a  staff  member  at  the  OEO 
Washington  Office.  My  staff  member  re¬ 
quested  a  copy  of  the  original  Novem¬ 
ber  1966  press  release  and  the  Federal 
aid  listing  for  Illinois  counties  that  ap¬ 
parently  was  released  that  day. 

We  requested  this  initial  information 
because  newspaper  stories  published  in 
December  1966,  we  discovered,  reported 
a  different  total  amount  of  Federal  aid 
for  Du  Page  County  than  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  summary  I  received  in 
January  1967.  The  original  newsstories 
indicated  the  summary  would  include  a 
tabulation  of  war  on  poverty  aid,  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities,  and  fundings  listed  as  available 
in  Federal  Aid  guide  published  by  OEO 
the  previous  year. 


I  was,  of  course,  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  fourth  wealthiest  county  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  received  more  than  $30  million  in  1 
year  for  this  kind  of  aid. 

Later  I  discovered  the  total  reported 
for  Du  Page  included  more  than  $28  mil¬ 
lion  in  social  security  payments. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
supplied  my  staff  member  with  a  two- 
page  report  describing  the  “Federal  in¬ 
formation  system,”  three  pages  of  notes 
Director  Shriver  reportedly  distributed  to 
the  news  media  on  November  22,  1966, 
excluding  any  State  or  county  summary, 
and  a  news  release  dated  December  22, 
1966,  announcing  that  John  Johnson  had 
been  named  Director  of  the  OEO  In¬ 
formation  Center. 

Since  I  was  not  receiving  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  had  requested  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  decided  to  di¬ 
rect  my  inquiries  to  the  seven  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  whose  purported  fund¬ 
ings  for  fiscal  year  1966  had  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  OEO  summary  for  Du  Page 
County,  Ill. 

On  April  4,  1967, 1  sent  letters  request¬ 
ing  verification  of  the  OEO  summary  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Director  Shriver’s  few  possible  mis¬ 
takes  mushroomed  into  at  least  one  error 
in  every  section  of  the  Du  Page  County 
summary.  Not  one  department  or  agency, 
including,  as  it  turned  out,  OEO  itself, 
was  able  to  completely  verify  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  Du  Page  County 
summary. 

The  errors  uncovered  ran  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  included  not  only 
errors  for  Du  Page  County,  Ill.,  but  at 
least  one  common  error  found  in  every 
one  of  the  50  volumes  of  the  report  for 
every  State  and  every  county  in  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

Yes,  in  the  case  of  Du  Page  County, 
Ill.,  OEO  was  wrong  seven  times  in  seven 
department  and  agency  funding  sum¬ 
maries. 

The  direct  reports  I  received,  and  I 
should  add  promptly  received  from  the 
departments  and  agencies  involved,  un¬ 
covered  more  than  $6.8  million  in  OEO 
errors.  Program  fundings  were  credited 
to  Du  Page  County  in  error.  Other  pro¬ 
gram  fundings  were  omitted. 

Let  me  briefly  recount  the  extent  of 
these  errors  with  a  by-the-Department 
report : 

First.  OEO  reported  fundings  totaling 
$3,290  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Omitted  from  the  tabulation  were 
a  $880  rural  loan,  $326,826.05  county 
stabilization  and  conservation  service 
aid,  $239,226.90  for  milk  to  schools,  and 
$74,078.58  for  school  lunch  programs,  for 
a  one-department  error  of  $641,011.53. 

Second.  OEO  reported  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  donated 
surplus  property  valued  at  $6,619  to 
Du  Page  institutions.  GSA  did  not  start 
to  participate  in  the  OEO  information 
service  program  until  the  1967  fiscal 
year. 

GSA  told  me : 


November  3,  1967 

We  are  unable  to  identify  the  source  of  the 
information  reported  by  OEO  for  donations 
of  surplus  property  to  Du  Page  County,  Illi¬ 
nois,  as  of  June  30,  1966,  since  our  first  sta¬ 
tistical  report  was  made  to  OEO  for  the 
month  of  July  1966. 

All  summaries  for  GSA  in  all  50  vol¬ 
umes  are  in  error.  OEO  later  admitted 
this  nationwide  reporting  mistake  of 
more  than  $4.7  million. 

Third.  OEO  reported  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funding 
total  of  $29,328,734.  The  correct  total  is 
$31,098,267.  In  addition  to  omitting  $1.8 
million  in  construction  grants  and  loans 
to  colleges,  OEO  reported  incorrect  fig¬ 
ures  for  two  other  HEW  programs  and 
by  error  a  Cook  County  school  funding 
was  listed  as  a  Du  Page  County  TB 
project. 

Fourth.  OEO’s  total  for  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  fund¬ 
ings  was  $540,000.  The  correct  figure  is 
$388,560. 

Fifth.  OEO  reported  Department  of 
Interior  expenditures  of  $5,266  in  Du 
Page.  To  be  consistent  with  methodology 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  report  this 
should  have  been  credited  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  because  the  water  study  grant 
was  made  to  the  State,  not  the  county. 

Sixth.  OEO  reported  OEO  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $11,550  and  included  a  loan 
acquired  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Again,  to  be  consistent  with 
methodology  the  loan  should  not  have 
been  included  in  OEO  fundings.  The  cor¬ 
rect  OEO  total  is  $10,670. 

Seventh.  OEO  incorrectly  reported 
Small  Business  Administration  fundings 
totaling  $397,300.  SBA  reported  that  the 
correct  total  is  $228,000. 

The  total  error  I  uncovered  for  just 
one  county  was  $2,111,039.32.  OEO  re¬ 
ported  a  Du  Page  County  total  of  $30,- 
312,759.  The  separate  departments  and 
agencies  informed  me  the  correct  total 
for  these  Federal  fundings  is  $32,423,- 
798.32. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  efficiency 
and  accuracy  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  It  staggers  my  imagination 
to  think  of  the  total  dollar  error  that 
would  be  uncovered  if  all  Congressmen 
sought  verification  of  the  OEO  summary 
of  so-called  statistics  for  each  county  in 
their  congressional  districts. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
a  bureaucrats’  haven  for  make-work  ex¬ 
periments.  OEO  is  inefficient  and  expen¬ 
sive.  OEO  must  win  the  award  for  the 
world’s  worst  bookkeeper. 

OEO  later  regretted  that  the  comput¬ 
erized  listing  confused  me.  Confused — 
I  was  dazed.  The  OEO  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  was  telling  me  that  more  than  $31.8 
million  in  war  on  poverty  moneys  had 
been  spent  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  con¬ 
gressional  districts  in  the  Nation  during 
the  first  10  months  of  the  1967  fiscal 
year. 

The  Information  Center  at  OEO  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  publication  of  tons  of 
sheer  mishmash.  Its  computer’s  products 
remind  me  of  that  well-known  saying 
among  computer  experts  “Garbage  in; 
garbage  out.” 

Although  OEO  continues  to  grind  out 
all  sorts  of  wondrous  alleged  statistics, 
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anyone  utilizing  them  without  checking 
and  double  checking  runs  the  risk  of  be¬ 
ing  labeled  both  a  “fool”  and  a  “pur¬ 
veyor  of  untruths.”  I  have  learned  that 
you  cannot  believe  reports  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of 
its  sponsors.  It  serves  little  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has  caused  a  gross  waste  of  the 
taxpayers’  moneys.  It  administrates  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  constant  confusion,  and 
most  of  the  programs  it  administers 
should  be  transferred  to  old-line  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  262,  nays  39,  answered  “pres¬ 
ent”  1,  not  voting  130,  as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  361] 

YEAS— 262 


Addabbo 

Edmondson 

Kupferman 

Albert 

Edwards,  Calif.  Kyi 

Anderson,  IU. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kyros 

Anderson, 

Eilberg 

Laird 

Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Landrum 

Andrews, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Leggett 

N.  Dak. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb 

Annunzio 

Fallon 

Long,  Md. 

Arends 

Fascell 

McCarthy 

Ayres 

Feighan 

McClory 

Bates 

Findley 

McClure 

Battin 

Flood 

McCulloch 

Belcher 

Foley 

McDade 

Bell 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

McDonald, 

Bennett 

Fraser 

Mich. 

Betts 

Frelinghuysen 

McFall 

Biester 

Friedel 

Macdonald, 

Blanton 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mass. 

Blatnik 

Galifianakis 

Machen 

Boland 

Gallagher 

Madden 

Bolling 

Garmatz 

Mahon 

Bolton 

Giaimo 

Mailliard 

Bow 

Gibbons 

Marsh 

Brademas 

Gilbert 

Matsunaga 

Brasco 

Gonzalez 

May 

Brock 

Goodell 

Mayne 

Brooks 

Goodling 

Miller,  Ohio 

Brotzman 

Gray 

Mills 

Brown,  Calif. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Minish 

Brown,  Mich. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mink 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Griffiths 

Minshall 

Buchanan 

Grover 

Mize 

Burke,  Mass. 

Gude 

Monagan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanley 

Moorhead 

Bush 

Hanna 

Morton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moss 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Cabell 

Harrison 

Natcher 

Cahill 

Harsha 

Nedzi 

Carey 

Hathaway 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Carter 

Hawkins 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Cederberg 

Hays 

O’Konski 

Chamberlain 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Olsen 

Clausen, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

DonH. 

Hicks 

Patman 

Clawson,  Del 

Holifield 

Patten 

Cleveland 

Holland 

Pelly 

Cohelan 

Hosmer 

Perkins 

Conte 

Howard 

Pike 

Corbett 

Hunt 

Pirnie 

Daddario 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Daniels 

Irwin 

Pollock 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jacobs 

Price,  HI. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Joelson 

Price,  Tex. 

de  la  Garza 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pucinski 

Delaney 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Purcell 

Dellenback 

Jonas 

Quie 

Dent 

Jones,  Ala. 

Railsback 

Devine 

Karsten 

Randall 

Dingell 

Kastenmeier 

Rees 

Dole 

Kazen 

Reid,  HI. 

Donohue 

Kee 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Dorn 

Keith 

Reifel 

Dow 

Kelly 

Reinecke 

Duncan 

King,  Calif. 

Reuss 

Dwyer 

Kirwan 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Eckhardt 

Kleppe 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Shipley 

Udall 

Roberts 

Shriver 

Ullman 

Robison 

Sisk 

Van  Deerlin 

Rodino 

Skubitz 

Vander  Jagt 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Slack 

Vanik 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Vigorito 

Ronan 

Smith,  Okla. 

Wampler 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Whalen 

Rosenthal 

Staggers 

Whalley 

Roth 

Stanton 

White 

Roush 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Widnall 

Roybal 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Wolff 

Rumsfeld 

Stratton 

Wright 

Ryan 

Stubblefield 

Wyatt 

Saylor 

Sullivan 

Wylie 

Schadeberg 

Talcott 

Wyman 

Scherle 

Teague,  Calif. 

Yates 

Scheuer 

Tenzer 

Young 

Schneebeli 

Thompson,  Ga.  Zablocki 

Schweiker 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Zion 

Schwengel 

Tunney 

Zwach 

NAYS— 39 

Abernethy 

Gathings 

Lennon 

Ashbrook 

Gettys 

Martin 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Baring 

Hagan 

Nichols 

Bevill 

Hall 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Brinkley 

Hubert 

Quillen 

Clancy 

Henderson 

Rivers 

Colmer 

Hungate 

Satterfield 

Cramer 

Jarman 

Scott 

Dickinson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stuckey 

Dowdy 

Kornegay 

Tuck 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Langen 

Whitener 

Flynt 

Latta 

Whitten 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”—! 


Collier 


NOT  VOTING— 130 


Abbitt 

Gardner 

Philbin 

Adair 

Gubser 

Pickle 

Adams 

Gurney 

Poage 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Haley 

Pool 

Ashley 

Halleck 

Pryor 

Aspinall 

Halpern 

Rarick 

Barrett 

Hammer¬ 

Resnick 

Berry 

schmidt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bingham 

Hardy 

Rostenkowski 

Blackburn 

Harvey 

Roudebush 

Boggs 

Helstoski 

Ruppe 

Bray 

Herlong 

St  Germain 

Broomfield 

Horton 

St.  Onge 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hull 

Sandman 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Ichord 

Selden 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Sikes 

Burleson 

Karth 

Smith,  Iowa 

Button 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Casey  , 

Kluczynski 

Snyder 

Celler 

Kuykendall 

Springer 

Clark 

Lloyd 

Steed 

Conable 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Conyers 

Lukens 

Taft 

Corman 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Cowger 

McMillan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Culver 

MacGregor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Cunningham 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Tiernan 

Curtis 

Mathias,  Md. 

Utt 

Dawson 

Meeds 

Waggonner 

Denney 

Meskill 

Waldie 

Derwinski 

Michel 

Walker 

Diggs 

Miller,  Calif. 

Watkins 

Downing 

Morgan 

Watson 

Dulski 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Esch 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wiggins 

Eshleman 

Mosher 

Williams,  Miss. 

Everett 

Multer 

Williams,  Pa. 

Farbstein 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Willis 

Fino 

Myers 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fisher 

Nelsen 

Wilson, 

Ford, 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

William  D. 

Ottinger 

Winn 

Fountain 

Passman 

Wydler 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Fuqua 

Pettis 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Collier 
against. 

Mr.  Cowger  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Selden  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mississippi  against. 


Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Fino 
against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 
Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  Pettis  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Watson 
against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Haley  against. 

Mr.  Philbin  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Meskill. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Eshleman. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  'Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 
Mr.  Waldie  with-Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,- 1  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rostenkowski],  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  “yea.”  I 
voted  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT 

(Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona 
was  given  permission  to  address 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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'  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority'1  deader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance\of  this  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Ai+BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
yield?  \ 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

.  Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr-  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  "toe  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arizona,  we  have  finished 
the  legislative  businelss  for  this  week. 

For  Monday  and  tnfe  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  fallows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
Also,  there  are  12  suspensions  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  which  are  as  follows. 

H.R.  11565,  to  provide  for  ti^nsfer  of 
peanut  acreage  allotments; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  33,  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety ; 

H.R.  3639,  Animal  Drug  Amendment 
of  1967; 

H.R.  3982,  to  provide  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  house  trailers  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services; 

H.R.  1341,  to  authorize  additional  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  leave  in  certain  foreign 
areas ; 

H.R.  8547,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  114,  to  extend 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in 
certain  cases; 

H.R.  13669,  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  military  claims; 

H.R.  13165,  to  provide  Secret  Service 
protection  for  a  widow  and  minor  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  former  President; 

H.R.  2138,  to  permit  naturalization  of 
certain  employees  of  U.S.  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations  ; 

S.  1552,  to  amend  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966;  and 

S.  423,  to  authorize  certain  construc¬ 
tion  at  Manele  Bay,  Lanai,  Hawaii. 

Also  scheduled  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  on  Monday  is  S.  2388,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.  It  will  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule,  with  6  hours  of  debate,  waiving 
points  of  order,  and  making  in  order  tb6 
committee  substitute  now  in  the  bilKas 
an  original  bill  for  purposes  of  amend¬ 
ment.  I  might  say  we  hope  to  consider 
the  bill  under  general  debate  on .Monday 
and  on  Tuesday,  but  we  do  not  plan  to 
go  any  further  than  generaj/debate  on 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day,  and 
of  course  we  will  continue  on  Tuesday 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments,  and  continue  through  the  balance 
of  the  week  on  tljat  bill,  or  until  the 
bill  is  concluded. 

Mr.  RHODES/tf  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday,  Novgtnber  11,  is  Veterans  Day, 
and  I  am  sure  that  some  Members  of  the 
House  have/plans  for  observing  that  day. 
Will  it  be-  the  purpose  of  the  majority 
leader  to  have  a  session  on  Friday  if  it 
is  necessary  to  finish  the  bill? 

Mp;  ALBERT.  We  feel  because  of  the 
urgency  of  disposing  of  this  legislation, 
fpf  many,  many  reasons,  that  if  we  have 
io t  disposed  of  the  bill  by  that  time  we 
will  have  to  consider  it  on  Friday. 


May  I  add  further  that  this  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  subject  to  the  usual  res¬ 
ervations  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  that  any 
further  program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  when  it  is  contemplated 
the  fund-giveaway  conference  report  may 
be  brought  up? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  reply  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  inquiry,  I  will  say  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  as  yet  to  make  that  an¬ 
nouncement.  My  understanding  is  that 
it  is  not  ready  as  yet.  We  certainly  would 
not  bring  it  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  brought  up 
Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  I  said  we  would  not 
bring  it  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  not  be  brought  up 
jn  Monday  or  Tuesday? 

Ir.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct.  The 
reason  we  would  not  bring  it  up  on  Mo; 
day  gu  Tuesday  is  that  Tuesday  is  a 
eral  erection  day.  I  believe  some  37  States 
are  having  elections  on  Tuesday  ./While 
we  woulcNnot  put  votes  over  on  Brimary 
elections,  \e  would  not  put  smy  votes 
over  that  ccNie  on  Monday,  Lwould  cer¬ 
tainly  be  disWtsed — and  i/believe  the 
House  would  beV-to  take  Pp  any  matter 
requiring  a  recorcKyote  aim  certainly  any 
matter  as  important  as/a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  Wednesday  (i/later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr/'Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further 

Mr.  RHODES yof  ArizoH^.  I  yield  fur¬ 
ther. 

Mr.  GROSS#.  Mr.  Speake\  I  assume 
Members  of/the  House  will  bXsafe  now 
in  buying  /  Christmas  tree  to  bk  used  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than  n\  their 
home  district? 

Mr/ALBERT.  I  believe  they  woulclbe 
safa/ln  buying  one  in  Washington,  dX, 
if  tney  wish. 

'Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  not  have  to 
''cart  it  out  to  their  respective  districts, 
would  they? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  would  depend  on 
where  they  want  to  spend  Christmas, 
either  here  or  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Congress  can  be  adjourned 
by  December  20? 

Mi-.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  call¬ 
ing  on  me  for  speculation.  I  do  not  like 
to  indulge  in  answers  to  hypothetical 
questions.  My  judgment  is  that  we  will 
be  adjourned  by  then. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  6,  1967 

Mi-.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
field).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS, 

DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNE£ 

DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  L''  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  09/Wednes¬ 
day  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temo6re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


jacky  Bayne  day 

(Mr.  GETTYg  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to/ address  the  House  for 
1  minute  aiya  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GBTTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
November  4,  has  been  proclaimed  Jacky 
Bayne/Day  in  Fort  Mill,  S.C.,  by  Mayor 
Clewe Lytle. 

am  sure*  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
Earned  yesterday  through  the  news 
ledia  of  the  tragedy  that  befell  this 
brave  South  Carolinian  as  he  served  his 
Nation  in  Vietnam,  Specialist  Bayne  was 
critically  wounded  by  a  Vietcong  land¬ 
mine  and  had  been  given  up  for  dead  by 
everyone  except  Jacky  Bayne,  and  when 
life  was  detected,  the  long  road  to  recov¬ 
ery  began. 

Jacky  Bayne  is  now  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  where  his  mother  and 
father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eb  L.  Bayne,  have 
stood  bravely  by  his  side  since  he  arrived 
there  on  August  4. 

They  are  proud  of  Jacky  and  rightfully 
so.  He  is  a  youth  who  never  burned  a 
draft  card,  never  stormed  the  steps  of 
the  Pentagon  to  decry  the  policies  of  his 
Government,  never  participated  in  a  pro¬ 
test  march,  never  joined  in  an  act  of  civil 
disobedience.  He  did  his  duty  gladly.  His 
sacrifice  should  put  to  shame  those  who 
strive  to  undermine  our  efforts  to  pro¬ 
tect  freedom  and  liberty. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  com¬ 
mendable  that  tomorrow  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  “Jacky  Bayne  Day”  in  his  home¬ 
town.  I  know  every  Member  of  this  House 
joms  with  me  in  saluting  courageous 
Jacky  Bayne  and  his  splendid  family. 
He  X'ves  his  country  and  he  serves  it 
well. 

It  is  rdy  fervent  hope  that  a  kind  prov¬ 
idence  wiN  in  time  bless  Jacky  Bayne 
with  full  restoration  to  good  health. 


COMMISSIONING  OF  THE  “GREEN- 
LING,”  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Ilhnois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  Xtend  his  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  in¬ 
clude  an  address  by  H&p.  George  W. 
Andrews  of  Alabama.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  commissioning  ok  our  29th 
nuclear  attack  submarine,  the  (SKgenling, 
at  Groton,  Conn. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama’s,  the 
Honorable  George  W.  Andrews,  is Nje- 
livering  the  commissioning  speech, 
too,  is  calling  for  the  rapid  development 
of  the  nuclear  side  of  our  surface  Navy. 
His  remarks  are  cogent  and  important. 
I  insert  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 


< 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  'snithorization  bill. 
House  debated  poverty  ball.  Senate  committee  reported  Sawtootnx Recreation  Area  bill, 
Senate  passed  bill  to/strengthen  intergovernmental  cooperation  personnel  prac¬ 
tices. 


HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1872,  the  foreign  d^d  autho¬ 
rization  bill  (H.  Rept.  892)  (pp.  H14715-27).  Rep.  Widnall  commended  the  re¬ 
port/ (pp.  H14773-5). 


2.  POVERTY.  Began  debate  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill.  pp.  H14727-64,  H14771-2, 
H14804-5,  H14812,  H14816-7,  H14766-70,  H14786-7 


\ 


CREDIT  UNIONS.  The, Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  H.  R.  6157,  to  p/mit 
Federal  employees  to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  State-chartered  credit/ 
\pions  through  voluntary  payroll  allotments  (H.  Rept.  893),  and  with  amendment 
H.\R.  13489,  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loay,  in¬ 
vestment,  and  dividend  provisions  (H.  Rept.  894).  p.  H14820  / 

4.  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with 

amendment.  H.  R.  7940,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Yo  prevent 
terminatio'ns  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a  nominal  deficiency 
in  the  rental  payment,  and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  unde/some  conditions 
oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by  operation  of  law  for  failure^ to  pay  rental 
timely  (H.  RepX.  895) .  p.  H14820  / 

5.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Gurney  stated  that  the  letters  he  has  received  from  his  district 

in  response  to  the  president's  "call  for  public  pressure ...  to  enact  his  proposed 
tax  increase"  have  be^n  "1007o  against  the  tax  increa/V'  pp.  H14772-3 

6.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Zwacl\inserted  an  editorial,  "Farmers  Struggle  in  False 

Prosperity."  p.  H14779  \  / 

\  /  ( 

7.  CENSUS.  Rep.  Curtis  discusseck  the  "major  issuers"  of  the  forthcoming  decennial 

census,  pp.  H14782-3  \  / 

8.  OPINION  POLL.  Reps.  Andrews,  N.  D^. ,  an/Morris,  N.  Mex. ,  inserted  the  results 

of  questionnaires  including  items  o'f  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  H14787, 


9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Cleveland  stated  the  Lincoln-Dickey  project  "is  not  the 
answer  to  cheaper  electric  rates  /n  New  England"  and  inserted  articles  on  the 
subject,  pp.  H14788-9  y  \ 

10.  FARM  BUREAU.  Rep.  Resnick  st/:ed  that  the  Farm,  Bureau  has'  not  "refuted"  one  of 

his  "charges"  during  the  investigation  of  its  activities,  added  that  many 
cooperatives  "are  truly  fa/rmer  controlled  and  farmer  owned,"  and  commended  and 
inserted  a  statement  of  /he  Dairymen's  League  describing  its  policy  of  distri¬ 
buting  patronage  dividends,  p.  H14805  \ 

11.  TOBACCO.  H.  R.  1365/,  as  reported,  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 

of  1938  so  as  to  burley  tobacco  and  cigar-filler  (typ^s  42,  43  and  44)  to 
the  lease  and  transfer  provisions,  extend  the  period  of  a  /ease  and  transfer  of 
tobacco  acreage^allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  all  kinds  of  tobacco  from 
1  year  to  a  maximum  of  5  years,  and  provide  for  a  limitation  \>n  the  amount  of 
acreage  that/can  be  leased  and  transferred  to  any  farm  in  the  case  of  burley 
and  cigar-filler  (types  42,  43,  and  44)  tobacco  to  an  amount  not\to  exceed  10 
acres.  /  \ 


12.  PERSONNEL;  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  Passed,  54-26,  with  amendments  699, 
td  strengthen  intergovernmental  cooperation  and  the  administration  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  to  extend  State  and  local  merit  systems  to  additional  programs 
financed  by  Federal  funds,  to  provide  grants  for  improvement  of  State  and  local 
/  personnel  administration,  to  authorize  Federal  assistance*  in  training  State  and 
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enforcement  agencies  was  desirable,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  permitting  sales  to  individual 
lW  enforcement  officers  might  be  such  as  to 
juWfy  further  study. 

PARt\v - ELIGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PARTICIPANTS 

\IN  FUTURE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAMS 

Eligibility  of  certain  participants  in  future 
foreignNaid  programs  (House — Sec.  502) 
The  House  bill  provided  that  any  individ¬ 
ual,  firm,  or  eutity  participating  in  any  trans¬ 
actions  financed  with  foreign  assistance 
funds  who  had\een  found  by  the  Inspector 
General,  ForeigN  Assistance,  to  have  at¬ 
tempted,  aided,  assisted,  or  engaged  in  brib¬ 
ery  or  other  illegal  or  fraudulent  payments 
or  credits  in  connectiWi  with  such  transac¬ 
tion  should  not  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
any  program  or  operationSfinanced  under  the 
act.  \ 

The  Senate  bill  container,  no  comparable 
provision.  \ 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
objected  to  certain  provisions  of  this  section, 
including  the  apparent  lack  of  the  usual 
safeguards  concerning  notice  and\hearing 
which  are  applied  to  Government  regula¬ 
tions,  and  an  implied  permanent  debartnent 
since  no  time  limit  was  established  forNin- 
eligibility.  \ 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hous\ 
agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  questions  raised, 
this  provision  should  receive  further  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Congress. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CORRECTION  OP  VOTE 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  362  I  am  recorded  as  not  vot¬ 
ing.  I  was  present  and  voted  “yea.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

- - - - - i 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388,  with  Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  will  be  recognized  for  3 
hours,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres!  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  hours. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  28  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  10,  1967,  I  in¬ 
troduced  H.R.  8311,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1967.  This  leg¬ 
islation  was  studied  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  un¬ 
til  the  bill  was  reported  October  20.  S. 
2388,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  was  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  when  we  completed 
the  markup  of  H.R.  8311.  In  reporting  the 
bill,  the  committee  amendments  struck 
out  all  of  S.  2388  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  substituted  the  language  in 
the  House  bill. 

Members  of  this  House  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  impact  that  has  already 
been  made  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
made  by  Congress  3x/2  years  ago  when 
we  passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  as  another  piece  of 
landmark  legislation  along  our  road  to  a 
better  life.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  3  y2  years  ago  had  been  left  outside 
the  great  prosperity  which  the  American 
economy  is  capable  of  sustaining,  have 
now  been  brought  into  the  mainstream 
as  fully  participating  members. 

We  have  had  many  successes,  and  we 
have  made  mistakes. 

Congress  acted  responsibly  in  1965  and 
1966  when  it  amended  the  original  act  to 
make  improvements  and  to  correct  er¬ 
rors.  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  is  in  that  tradition.- 
We  feel  that  the  bill  before  you  today 
will  make  some  needed  improvements  in 
the  basic  legislation,  and  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  mistakes  we  have  heretofore 
made. 

I  admit  at  the  outset  that  we  are  tardy 
in  bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
House,  and  for  that  I  am  willing  to  take 
my  share  of  the  responsibility. 

We  held  long  and  exhaustive  hearings 
on  the  operation  of  the  entire  economic 
opportunity  program — much  longer  than 
were  conducted  even  before  passage  of 
.the  original  legislation.  We  took  longer 
"with  the  markup  of  the  bill  than  we 
should  have.  But  I  thought  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  we  take  every  step  that 
could  possibly  be  taken  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  and  accommodation  among  all  the 
members  of  both  parties. 

While  the  measure  that  we  produced 
is  not  what  could  be  called  an  agreed 
bill,  I  must  say  that  neither  is  it  a  one- 
man  bill;  nor  a  one-faction  bill,  nor  a 
one-party  bill.  I  believe  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  every  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
recommend  it  to  this  House. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  act  with 
speed  and  dispatch.  The  delay  in  fund¬ 
ing  the  programs  for  fiscal  1968  is  al¬ 
ready  producing  great  havoc  and  frus¬ 
tration  throughout  the  country. 

And  I  would  certainly  counsel  against 
the  temptation  exhibited  by  some  to  in¬ 
flict  mortal  cuts  in  the  authorization  for 
the  economic  opportunity  programs. 

For  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  economic 
opportunity  programs  operated  on  an 
appropriation  of  $1,687  million.  The  re¬ 
quest  for  fiscal  1968  is  for  $2,060  million, 
and  that  is  the  figure  S.  2388  would  au¬ 
thorize. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  holding 
hearings  on  the  basic  measure,  we  also 


were  considering  H.R.  10682,  the  minor¬ 
ity  party’s  opportunity  crusade. 

Even  the  minority  measure  envisioned 
$1,669  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  that 
was  certainly  the  very  bottom  figure  that 
anybody  on  the  committee  felt  could  be 
seriously  considered. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
are  already  happening  as  a  result  of  our 
delay  in  funding  for  fiscal  1968. 

Six  local  community  action  agencies — 
including  one  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  right  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia, 
are  without  funds. 

One  other  local  CAP  agency  has  had  to 
cut  half  of  its  operations. 

Unless  we  act  by  November  23 — just  17 
days  from  now — 35  other  local  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  will  have  to  close 
down  their  operations.  This  involves  $42 
million  worth  of  CAP  programs  and  af¬ 
fects  the  lives  of  some  500,000  poor  people. 

The  local  agencies  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  in  16  States,  in¬ 
cluding  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  California. 

The  community  action  agencies  are  not 
the  only  ones  affected  by  our  failure  to 
provide  funds. 

The  approximately  4,000  VISTA 
volunteers  have  been  asked  to  serve  with¬ 
out  food  and  living  allowances  until  we 
act. 

In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  67 
projects  are  already  closed  down,  affect¬ 
ing  16,463  boys  and  girls. 

Unless  we  move  by  November  23,  an¬ 
other  134  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects  will  have  to  close  down,  leaving 
33,000  boys  and  girls  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  continue  their  education  and 
training. 

Unless  we  act,  the  Job  Corps  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  November  allowances  to 
its  40,000  enrollees,  amounting  to  $1.2 
million.  That  agency  will  also  be  unable 
to  pay  $1.5  million  in  allowances  to  the 
families  of  the  Job  Corpsmen. 

You  can  well  imagine  the  anxiety  and 
the  frustration  that  this  lack  of  funding 
Is  creating  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
poor  people  throughout  this  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  are 
those  who  would  have  us  go  the  route  of 
a  continuing  resolution — who  would  have 
the  Congress  simply  say  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  “Go  ahead  and 
operate  but  don’t  spend  more  than  $1.2 
billion,  or  $1.3  billion,”  or  whatever  figure 
they  settle  upon. 

Those  are  strange  figures  indeed,  com¬ 
ing  from  people  who  just  a  short  time 
ago  were  boosting  an  Opportunity  Cru¬ 
sade  for  $1,669  billion. 

This  continuing  resolution,  of  course, 
would  have  the  virtue  of  being  fast.  But 
then  the  meat  ax  always  is.  You  do  net 
have  to  wait  around  in  slow  agony.  It 
gets  the  job  done  fast. 

But  for  the  House  to  ignore  the  lengthy 
study  given  to  the  economic  opportunity 
programs  by  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  to  scrap  all  of  the  really 
constructive  work  we  have  done  to  bring 
about  substantial  improvements,  this  is 
completely  unrealistic  and  completely  ir¬ 
responsible. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  impetus  for  a 
continuing  resolution  approach  is  com- 
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ing  from  those  who  want  to  see  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  programs  severely 
crippled.  It  is  camouflage  to  shield  the 
wishes  of  those  who  would  slam  shut  the 
door  of  opportunity  in  the  faces  of  some 
30  million  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  faith  enough  in  the  Congress 
and  in  this  House  to  believe  that  we  are 
not  going  to  let  the  poor  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  down — that  we  are  going  to  act 
promptly  and  decisively  to  get  these  good 
programs  funded  and  back  in  enthusias¬ 
tic  operation  again. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  some  of  the  titles  in  the  bill 
before  us.  Because  of  the  many  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  involved,  even  brief  men¬ 
tion  will  make  the  discussion  lengthy.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  brief  comments, 
and  rely  upon  my  colleagues  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  discuss 
in  detail  various  phases  of  the  bill. 

TITLE  IA 

Title  I,  part  A  involves  the  Job  Corps, 
one  of  the  most  significant  programs  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

We  are  asking  for  fiscal  1968  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $295  million  to  provide 
meaningful  training  for  some  40,000 
young  men  and  women. 

During  its  relatively  young  life,  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  damned  by  its  critics  for 
being  “controversial” — whatever  that 
means.  They  said  it  was  expensive,  that 
the  enrollees  did  not  behave  themselves, 
and  even  that  the  rolls  were  loaded  with 
juvenile  delinquents. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  uninformed,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Job  Corps  as  it  exists 
and  operates  today — November  1967. 

At  the  outset,  I  will  admit  that  the  Job 
Corps’  first  months  were  less  than  im¬ 
pressive.  Its  operation  was  marred  by 
blunder  and  mistake. 

The  cost  was  high. 

And  its  enrollees  did  include  some 
pretty  tough  customers.  For  this  we 
merely  say  “Thank  God,”  for  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  kind  of  young  men  and  women 
the  Jobs  Corps  was  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate. 

Today  there  is  a  new  Job  Corps : 

One  that  has  built  upon  its  experience ; 

One  that  has  found  its  focus ; 

One  that  is  carefully  and  ably  man¬ 
aged; 

One  whose  costs  have  steadily  gone 
down; 

And  one  whose  record  for  reclaiming 
and  rehabilitating  young  men  and 
women  has  steadily  gone  upward. 

This  is  a  Job  Corps  that  is  making  an 
important  contribution  to  a  greater  and 
stronger  America. 

I  want  it  to  work  itself  out  of  a  job  as 
soon  as  possible.  No  one  will  be  happier 
or  more  relieved  than  I  to  vote  to  dis¬ 
mantle  Job  Corps  just  as  soon  as  it  has 
performed  the  task  which  we  have  set 
for  it. 

If  this  is  a  paradox,  I  explain  it  by  re¬ 
minding  the  House  that  the  Job  Corps 
was  designed  to  give  another  chance — 
to  give  a  hand  up,  if  you  will — to  the 
thousands  of  young  people  who  have,  by 
reason  of  poverty  and  deprivation,  been 
left  outside  the  mainstream  of  life  in 
this  country. 


They  are  the  youngsters  whose  educa¬ 
tion  is  so  scant  or  of  such  poor  quality  as 
to  leave  them  powerless  in  an  economy 
that  depends  upon  ever  greater  sophisti¬ 
cation  in  its  work  force. 

They  are  often  youngsters  who  have 
gotten  off  on  the  wrong  foot  with  the 
community  of  law  and  order,  because  of 
the  frustrations  accompanying  their 
poverty. 

These  are  often  youngsters  whose  lack 
of  elemental  medical  and  dental  care  has 
handicapped  them  from  birth. 

They  are  often  youngsters  whose  very 
motivation  to  be  independent,  self-re¬ 
liant,  self-supporting  men  and  women 
has  been  eroded  and  possibly  destroyed 
by  the  only  experience  with  life  they  have 
known. 

Can  there  be  any  wonder  that  some  of 
these  youngsters  have  on  occasion  got¬ 
ten  into  trouble?  For  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  many  of  them  have  been 
taken  out  of  a  poorly  structured  home 
environment  and  exposed  to  a  residen¬ 
tial  community  based  upon  rules,  disci¬ 
pline,  hard  work,  and  consideration  for 
other  people. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  we  ought  to  be 
surprised  that  the  Job  Corps  proved 
workable  at  all. 

Now  the  critics  are  confounded  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  working, 
but  working  well.  The  Job  Corps  is  get¬ 
ting  results. 

Current  information  shows  that  of 
103,000  youths  who  have  been  through 
the  Job  Corps  program,  71,500  are  now 
holding  jobs;  or  have  upgraded  their 
training  to  the  point  where  they  have  re¬ 
turned  to  school;  or  have  successfully 
passed  induction  standards  to  enter  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

We  now  have  operating  some  123  Job 
Corps  centers — with  a  capacity  of  han¬ 
dling  43,000  youths  at  any  one  time. 

During  fiscal  1968,  the  Job  Corps  ex¬ 
pects  to  operate  at  an  average  on-board 
enrollment  of  41,000.  Before  the  fiscal 
year  is  out,  an  additional  100,000  young 
men  and  women  will  have  been  involved. 

During  this  calendar  year,  the  Job 
Corps  has  more  than  doubled  its  capa¬ 
bility  for  training  young  women  in  the 
18  women’s  centers.  Plans  are  well  under 
way  to  increase  the  proportion  of  women 
until  it  eventually  reaches  50  percent. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  cost  of  train¬ 
ing  a  corpsman  has  steadily  dropped 
during  the  2  y2  years  this  program  has 
been  in  operation.  Last  year,  at  a  time 
when  costs  per  enrollee  were  averaging 
about  $9,000  per  year,  Congress  imposed 
a  statutory  limit  of  $7,500. 

Under  the  dedicated  management  of 
Mr.  William  Kelly,  the  Corps  director, 
this  cost  has  actually  been  reduced  $800 
below  that  to  $6,700. 

Although  I  firmly  believe  that  figure 
can  and  will  be  reduced  even  further  I 
am  neither  alarmed  nor  horrified  by  the 
$6,700  figure.  This  is  a  special  situation, 
and  it  calls  for  extraordinary  measures. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  say 
that  for  $6,700  you  could  send  all  these 
youngsters  to  a  good  university.  They 
are  talking  hogwash. 

The  youngsters  for  whom  this  program 
was  created  could  not  even  get  near  a 
university  campus — unless  it  was  to 


sweep  up  the  debris  left  by  an  antiwar 
demonstration. 

For  the  most  part,  these  young  people 
could  not  even  make  it  through  grade 
or  high  school.  They  are  people  who  have 
been  failed  by  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  this  country,  in  many 
instances  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Except  for  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Corps,  they  stand  to  become  a  drain  on 
the  productive  elements  of  our  society 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  Job  Corps  is  simply  trying  to  re¬ 
trieve  these  young  people  and  restore 
their  capacity  to  be  productive  and  self- 
supporting  before  it  is  utterly  destroyed. 
We  are  simply  holding  out  a  ladder  by 
which  they  can  climb  back  from  the 
brink,  over  which  many  of  their  parents 
have  already  disappeared. 

If  this  ladder  costs  $6,700  and  will  give 
to  society  a  useful,  productive,  contribut¬ 
ing  citizen — then  it  is  the  best  money 
the  Congress  can  spend. 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  spend 
that  $6,700  or  to  save  it. 

The  question  is;  Can  we  afford  not  to 
spend  $6,700  now,  and  risk  many  times 
that  amount  in  future  years  as  the  cost 
of  welfare  handouts  to  this  individual 
and  his  progeny,  and  even  more  if  he 
develops  a  criminal  or  antisocial  be¬ 
havior  pattern? 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I  do  not  impeach  the  character  of  the 
young  people  who  enter  this  program. 
Far  from  it. 

The  fact  that  they  have  made  a  de¬ 
cision — a  hard  decision — to  improve 
themselves  and  to  take  a  purchase  on 
an  independent  future  for  themselves, 
indicates  that  they  have  courage  of  a 
very  high  order. 

This  is  the  American  way.  A  young 
man  or  young  woman  sees  and  seizes  an 
opportunity  to  make  something  of  him¬ 
self  by  dint  of  perseverence  and  hard 
work.  And  the  rewards  are  his. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  these 
young  people,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  When  you  do,  I  suspect  that 
you  are  going  to  be  pretty  impatient  with 
people  who  call  the  Job  Corps  a  “con¬ 
troversial”  program. 

I  yield  to  no  Member  of  this  Chamber 
as  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  It  has  long  been  one  of 
my  major  interests  in  Congress. 

I  can  understand  those  of  my  friends 
who  say  that  we  should  take  Job  Corps 
out  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  and  lodge  it  in  some  expanded  voca¬ 
tional  education  program  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  may  come  to  that  point  someday, 
but  the  time  is  not  yet. 

In  the  first  place,  vocational  education 
is  not  yet  equipped  to  deal  with  the  kind 
of  youngster  now  served  by  Job  Corps. 

Vocational  education  is  taking  the 
“cream  of  the  crop”  of  the  school  drop¬ 
outs,  and  is  doing  a  good  job  with  them. 
I  do  not  mean  it  derogatorily  when  I  say 
that  the  vocational  education  schools  are 
giving  first  preference  to  those  young 
men  and  women  that  are  most  easily 
trainable  and  most  easily  placed  in  a  job. 
That  is  only  natural. 
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But  the  Job  Corps  youngster  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  He  is  the  most  deprived,  the 
most  handicapped,  the  most  difficult  to 
place,  and  unhappily,  the  most  unwanted. 

As  of  now,  only  Job  Corps  is  equipped 
to  deal  with  this  highly  specialized  prob¬ 
lem.  And  the  program  is  making  great 
strides. 

The  private  industries,  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  government  agencies  that 
are  operating  Job  Corps  centers  are  de¬ 
veloping  new  methods,  new  techniques 
of  teaching  these  youngsters.  Much  basic 
research  is  being  done. 

Eventually,  this  new  material  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  vocational  education 
schools  who  will  make  excellent  use  of  it. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  techniques  are  even 
now  being  used  in  such  institutions. 

This  is  a  fringe  benefit  of  Job  Corps, 
of  course.  But  in  the  long  run  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  worth  the  investment  on  this 
score  alone. 

For  the  moment,  only  Job  Corps  is 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  truly  impover¬ 
ished  youth  of  the  country.  Only  the  Job 
Corps  is  equipped  to  treat  the  total  youth 
— his  educational,  vocational,  social,  and 
cultural  needs.  Only  the  Job  Corps  oper¬ 
ates  24  houfs  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  52 
weeks  a  year.  It  is  a  unique  agency,  de¬ 
signed  for  a  special  purpose,  and  it  is 
serving  that  purpose  very  well  indeed. 

For  me,  it  is  unthinkable  to  do  other 
than  continue  it  as  presently  constituted, 
subject  of  course  to  the  improvements 
that  we  have  sought  to  make  in  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

^  TITLE  IB 

The  bill  which  we  bring  before  the 
House  today  combines  all  work  and 
training  programs  for  youth  and  adults 
in  a  single  heading — part  B  of  title  I. 

The  authorization  for  this  important 
work  would  be  $579  million,  of  which 
$321  million  is  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  $258  million  is  for  the  adult 
programs. 

I  shall  give  you  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  these  proposed  authorizations  in  just 
a  moment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
been  in  operation  less  than  3  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  it  has  developed  3,895 
local  projects  in  all  of  our  50  States. 

These  projects  have  provided  almost 
iy2  million  youth  with  work  opportu¬ 
nities  : 

To  help  them  stay  in  school; 

To  help  them  return  to  school; 

And  to  improve  their  chances  for  gain¬ 
ful  employment  in  the  job  market. 

The  latest  available  figures  indicate 
that  some  1,770  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  are  currently  active,  serv¬ 
ing  more  than  300,000  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  country. 

These  projects  are  located  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Of  the  1,438  proj¬ 
ects  authorized  in  fiscal  1967,  772  were 
in  urban  areas,  657  in  rural  areas,  and 
nine  in  mixed  urban-rural  areas.  Rural 
participation  accounts  for  35  percent  of 
the  enrollment  opportunities. 

For  the  $321  million  requested  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  fiscal 
1968,  we  propose: 

To  provide  enrollment  opportunities 
for  106,000  youngsters  in  in-school  pro¬ 
grams  at  a  cost  of  $67.8  million; 


To  provide  50,000  out-of-school  slots 
at  a  cost  of  $152.7  million;  and 

To  provide  165,000  summer  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  enrollment  opportu¬ 
nities  at  a  cost  of  $88  million. 

The  remaining  $12.5  million  of  the  re¬ 
quested  authorization  would  go  for  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  programs  and 
for  program  direction. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  on  the 
bill  before  us  this  week,  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  critical  reference  to  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps. 

It  is  not  a  visionary,  pie-in-the-sky 
program,  but  one  that  gets  straight  to 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  America  today. 

The  adult  work-training  experience 
programs  were  authorized  by  1965  and 
1966  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  These  programs  now  con¬ 
sist  of  three  main  groupings:  Operation 
Mainstream,  New  Careers,  and  Special 
Impact. 

The  bill  which  we  reported  and  which 
we  discuss  today  makes  some  revision,  in 
that  all  manpower  activities  carried  out 
at  the  local  level  are  to  be  consolidated 
into  this  part. 

The  focus  is  to  be  upon  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons,  both  youth  and 
adult,  with  emphasis  upon  full  use  of 
local  capacity  for  planning,  operating, 
and  evaluating  programs  that  will  draw 
upon  dll  available  public  and  private 
resources. 

Authority  for  all  existing  programs  is 
continued,  including  the  Nelson  amend¬ 
ment — Operation  Mainstream,  the 
Scheuer  amendment — new  careers, 
along  with  necessary  supportive  services. 

But  we  have  taken  a  significant  step 
in  providing  for  substantial  funding  of 
the  concentrated  employment  program 
recently  initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  replaces  the  special  impact 
program,  and  is  designed  to  reach  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  residents  of  urban  and  rural  areas 
through  a  single  contract  with  a  single 
sponsor  and  a  single  intake  center  where 
all  participants  will  go  to  get  whatever 
help  is  necessary  to  move  toward 
employability. 

It  combine  in  one  local  program  all  of 
the  Federal  and  local  manpower  re¬ 
sources  that  are  available  to  operate  a 
manpower  program  in  a  specific  target 
area. 

The  concentrated  employment  pro¬ 
gram  now  operates  in  20  cities  and  in 
two  rural  areas,  and  is  aimed  at  those 
individuals  in  greatest  need  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  effort. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  is  a 
significant  new  step  to  get  at  the  hard¬ 
core  unemployed,  and  have  great  hope 
for  its  effectiveness. 

To  carry  out  these  adult  work-training 
experience  programs,  we  propose  to  au¬ 
thorize  for  fiscal  1968  these  amounts: 

,  For  Operation  Mainstream,  14,200 
training  slots  at  a  cost  of  $48  million; 

For  the  new  carrers  program,  12,100 
slots  at  a  cost  of  $48.1  million; 

And  64,400  slots  in  the  new  concen¬ 
trated  employment  program  at  a  cost 
of  $155.8  million. 

We  further  propose  $3.6  million  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and 
$2.5  million  for  program  direction. 


Adding  the  90,700  slots  of  the  adult 
programs  to  the  321,000  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  we  have  a  total  of 
411,700  openings  in  the  work  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  under  title  I,  part  B,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $579  million. 

This,  I  admit,  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
But  I  say  we  are  getting  our  money’s 
worth  from  these  programs.  We  stand 
to  gain  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in 
increased  productive  capacity  spread  over 
the  life  times  of  the  411,700  individuals 
involved. 

We  risk  having  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  on  them  if  we  fail  to  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  economic  life  as 
fully  participating  members. 

TITLE  II  . 

Under  title  II  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  $1,022  million  would  be  author¬ 
ized  for  a  strengthened  and  expanded 
community  action  program.  Community 
action  is  at  the  heart  of  our  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  poor — a  working 
concept  the  committee  has  strengthened 
through  important  changes  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

We  have  made  provision,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  for  the  greater  participation  of  lo¬ 
cal  public  officials  in  this  important  part 
of  the  economic  opportunity  program. 
We  have  strengthened  the  prohibitions 
of  law  against  political  activity  by  anti¬ 
poverty  personnel.  We  have  restricted 
the  size  of  community  action  boards  and 
tightened  quorum  requirements  to  as¬ 
sure  responsible  majority  control.  We 
have  tightened  the  audit  requirements 
for  community  action  agencies.  And  we 
have  called  for  greater  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  elderly  poor,  on  day  care 
centers,  and  in  providing  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  where  severe  condi¬ 
tions  warrant  such  action. 

These  changes  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted,  however,  as  a  retreat  from  the 
concept  of  community  action  by  the 
committee.  It  is  a  good  concept  and  it  is 
working.  Businessmen,  religious  and 
civic  leaders,  educational  experts,  wom¬ 
en’s  organizations,  labor  leaders,  and  the 
poor  themselves  are  working  together  in 
communities  across  the  country  to  de¬ 
velop  and  implement  programs. 

Since  the  endorsement  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
in  1964,  more  than  9  million  poor  Amer¬ 
icans  have  been  served  by  this  pro¬ 
gram — most  of  them  through  community 
action  that  is  bringing  together,  at  the 
community  level,  local  resources,  local 
intelligence,  local  pride,  local  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  local  decisionmaking  in  a 
fight  against  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  poverty. 

More  than  1,000  community  action 
agencies  across  the  country  have  been 
formed  to  implement  such  national 
programs  as  Headstart,  Neighborhood 
Health  Services,  Upward  Bound,  and  Le¬ 
gal  Services;  as  well  as  thousands  of 
unique,  locally  initiated  programs  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  individual  community. 

Under  the  Headstart  program,  more 
than  1.3  million  youngsters  have  been 
given  the  chance  to  start  school  on  a 
more  nearly  equal  basis  with  children 
from  more  affluent  homelife. 

Under  the  legal  services  program,  172,- 
000  poor  persons  have  been  given  the 
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opportunity  for  justice  that  only  a  lawyer 
can  provide. 

More  than  55,000  poor  persons  have 
ob’  ained  necessary  medical  help  through 
neighborhood  health  centers. 

And  in  programs  initiated  at  the  local 
level,  more  than  1 V2  million  poor  people 
have  gained  a  better  education  and  4 
million  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
neighborhood  centers  in  poor  areas  to 
obtain  information  about  jobs  and  job 
training,  counseling,  and  available  man¬ 
power  and  social  services. 

But  it  is  time  to  move  on,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  only  in  the  modest  and  respon¬ 
sible  fashion  that  our  overall  financial 
situation  dictates. 

In  authorizing  $1,022  million  for 
community  action  in  this  bill,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  recommending  a  step-up  in  the 
war  against  poverty  that  is  both  neces¬ 
sary  and  minimal. 

We  are  proposing  under  this  title  that 
50  new  community  action  agencies  be 
started  in  rural  America  and  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  proceed 
along  the  following  lines : 

For  a  Headstart  program,  $352  million, 
to  serve  520,000  youngsters  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  213,000  in  full-year  classes; 

For  a  Followthrough  program,  $120 
million,  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of 
Headstart  are  not  lost  when  a  youngster 
moves  on  into  school ; 

For  an  Upward  Bound  program,  $35 
million,  to  encourage  30,000  potentially 
capable  but  previously  unmotivated  high 
school  youngsters  toward  college; 

For  an  expansion  of  the  legal  services 
program,  $47  million,  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas — a  move  fully  supported  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
asked  the  committee  to  double  the  pres¬ 
ent  program ; 

For  the  funding  of  50  centers  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services 
in  areas  of  concentrated  poverty,  $60 
million ; 

And  $329  million  for  locally  initiated 
programs,  including  the  development  of 
1,000  neighborhood  service  centers. 

These  proposed  allocations  by  OEO 
reflect  only  the  most  urgent  needs.  Of 
the  613  rural  community  action  agencies 
in  this  country,  many  have  received  only 
program  development  grants  and  now 
need  funding  to  put  their  program  in 
operation.  Of  the  $166  million  increase 
in  funds  for  national  emphasis  pro¬ 
grams,  all  but  $46  million  is  for  the  new 
Followthrough  program  for  youngsters 
starting  to  school. 

The  need  is  urgent.  We  cannot  tolerate 
a  condition  that  condemns  30  million 
of  our  fellow  Americans  to  remain  un¬ 
touched  by  the  prosperity  and  the  hope 
that  is  available  to  the  other  170  million. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — 
the  director  and  coordinator  of  our  ef¬ 
fort — the  acknowledged  symbol  of  hope 
and  promise  to  the  poor  of  America — 
is  now  out  of  funds  and  the  authority 
to  spend.  It  cannot  even  pay  its  own 
employees. 

And  the  many  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  which  helped  keep  the  peace  during 
the  urban  tensions  of  last  summer  are 
now  ending  their  program  years  without 
money  to  continue  the  important  work 
they  are  doing. 


It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  community  action  program 
should  be  dismantled — that  certain  of 
its  programs  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies.  The  committee  rejected  such 
an  approach  after  hearing  more  than 
100  witnesses — selected  by  both  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  minority — testify  in  favor 
of  OEO  as  the  agency  to  operate  these 
programs. 

I  could  cite  many  reasons  why  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  these  programs  would  be  unwise 
at  this  time,  but  let  me,  at  this  point, 
make  just  two  observations. 

First,  the  strength  of  a  full-scale  ef¬ 
fort  to  provide  full  economic  opportunity 
lies  in  a  centralized  source  of  direction 
with  powers  of  coordination  and  opera¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  curb  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
these  areas  without  curtailing  the  over¬ 
all  objective. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  both  said  that  OEO  should 
ran  the  programs  which  opponents  of 
the  present  program  would  transfer  to 
them. 

It  has  also  been  suggested,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  funds  for  the  program 
should  be  cut  back  severely.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  have  suggested  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  even  be  cut  back  to  a  level 
of  $1.2  billion — a  billion  less,  in  other 
words,  than  the  Senate  has  already  au¬ 
thorized;  $800,000  less  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  requested  and  almost  half  a  billion 
less  than  the  program  received  in  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  what  a  cut  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  would  mean.  It  would  mean,  for 
instance,  that  California  would  receive 
$48  million  less  in  antipoverty  funds; 
New  York,  $44  million  less;  Texas,  $24 
million  less;  Illinois,  $21  million  less.  I 
could  go  on,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  I 
will  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  State-by-State  cutback  a  $1.2  billion 
program  would  mean; 

Dollar  reduction  by  State  that  would  be  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  a  $1.2  billion  appropriation 


State  Amount 

Alabama  _ $8,  810,  075 

Alaska _  1,  679,  601 

Arizona  _ _  8,299,494 

Arkansas _  6,  769,  531 

California _  47,  812,  673 

Colorado _  6,  509,  592 

Connecticut _  4,  558,  578 

Delaware _  777,  049 

District  of  Columbia _  8,  666,  376 

Florida _  12,  007,  188 

Georgia  _  10,061,385 

Hawaii _  1,  513,  550 

Idaho _  2,  662,  589 

Illinois _  20,  959,  551 

Indiana _ 6,  539,  210 

Iowa - 4,  833,  487 

Kansas _  2,  377,  921 

Kentucky  _  16,  089,  786 

Louisiana  _  8,  955,  197 

Maine  _  3,  892,  561 

Maryland  _  5,  345,  923 

Massachusetts _  11,011,527 

Michigan  _  17,  983,  533 

Minnesota  _  8,211,178 

Mississippi  _  17,  493,  546 

Missouri  _  12,  809,  585 

Montana  _  3,  224,  097 

Nebraska  _  3,  645, 302 

Nevada  _  1,397,080 

New  Hampshire _  1,  094,  443 


Dollar  reduction  by  State  that  would  be 
necessitated  by  a  $1.2  billion  appropria¬ 
tion — Continued 


State 

New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico _ _ 

Amount 

_  $17,  744,  406 

_ _  7,  695,  309 

New  York  _  _ _ 

North  Carolina.  _ 

43,  830,  779 
_  13,  125,  782 

North  Dakota. 

_ _  1,  875,  650 

Ohio _ _  _ _ 

Oklahoma. 

_  15,  829,  088 

_  8,  102,  033 

Oregon  __ _ _ 

Pennsylvania  _ _ 

Rhode  Island  _  _ _ 

Smith  Carolina. 

__  6,946,712 

_  18,767,889 

.  .  1,  739,  242 

_  6,231,878 

South  Dakota _  _ _ 

Tennessee  ______________ 

Texas  _  _ _ _  . 

Utah _  _ _ 

Vermont  _  _  _  _. 

Virginia  _ _ _ 

Washington  _  _  _ 

West  Virginia  _ _ _ 

Wisconsin  _  _ 

Wyoming _ _  _ _ 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico  _  __. 

American  Samoa  _  _ 

_ _  3,223,  729 

_ 10,318,996 

_.  23,579,540 
__  3,354,711 

__  1,111,316 

__  _  _  7, 416,  133 

8,221,931 
_  9,  748,  247 

___  6,197,835 

1,  580,  470 
_  ._  421,854 

_  8,  484,  649 

187,315 

Virgin  Islands. _ _ 

Multistate  _  _  . 

_  _  562,453 

_ _  5,821,365 

In  the  area  of  community  action  alone, 

a  $1.2  billion  program  would  deny  the  » 
benefits  of  Headstart  to  92,000  children 
who  would  receive  them  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill;  it  would  close  320  legal  serv¬ 
ices  offices;  preclude  any  new  follow¬ 
through  projects;  deny  basic  education, 
day  care,  and  housing  programs  to  15,000 
migrants;  cut  19,000  students  out  of  Up¬ 
ward  Bound;  prevent  progress  on  33 
neighborhood  health  centers;  and  cut 
versatile  funds  to  local  communities  by 
nearly  40  percent. 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  what  the  Congress  or  the  country 
wants. 

The  questions  before  this  House  are 
quite  clear. 

Are  we,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  let  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  serve  and  speak 
for  the  urban  poor — or  are  we  to  give 
ground  in  the  ghetto  to  the  Stokley  Car¬ 
michaels  and  the  Rap  Browns? 

Are  we  to  offer  the  poor  in  rural  Amer¬ 
ican  a  way  out  of  the  poverty  that  grips  ' 
them — or  are  we  to  abandon  them  to  the 
expensive  welfare  existence  their  families 
have  known  for  generations. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  will  take  the  route  of  responsibil¬ 
ity — a  route  that  commands  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  community  action  program 
and  all  the  American  traditions  it  in¬ 
volves:  local  initiative,  self-help,  commu¬ 
nity  cooperation,  and  innovation. 

Those  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
working  in  community  action  programs 
across  the  country — to  bring  peace  to  our 
cities  and  opportunity  to  all — need  our 
endorsement. 

TITLE  III 

Turning  to  another  important  feature 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967,  I  turn  now  to  the  rural 
loan  program  under  title  in. 

This  program  provides  for  loans  to 
rural  residents  to  assist  them  in  such 
agricultural  or  nonagricultural  enter¬ 
prises  as  may  increase  their  income.  The 
authority  to  operate  this  program  is  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Farmers 
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Home  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  significant  amendment  proposed 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  this 
program  is  to  specifically  spell  out  the 
eligibility  of  elderly  rural  people  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Another  proposed  change  is 
merely  a  technical  one  having  to  do  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  $3,500  loan 
limit  is  calculated. 

I  felt  it  was  particularly  important 
that  the  Congress  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  our  elderly  rural  citizens  are  eligible 
for  this  program.  For  in  many  cases,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  my  area,  these  are  the  people 
who  suffer  most  with  least  outcry  from 
economic  privation. 

Some  lending  agencies  are  reluctant 
to  enter  loan  agreements  with  an  elderly 
fellow,  even  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 
clearly  that  a  loan  would  help  him  up¬ 
grade  his  economic  prospects  and  make 
him  self-supporting.  We  want  to  correct 
this  situation,  and  we  believe  this  move 
merits  your  support. 

The  bill  contains  a  proposed  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $20,000,000  in  new  obligation  au¬ 
thority  for  the  rural  loan  program. 

Amounts  in  the  loan  fund  resulting 
from  loan  repayments  and  funds  carried 
over  from  fiscal  1967  will  be  used  with 
this  new  obligational  authority  to  sup¬ 
port  $27,000,000  in  individual  and  $5,000,- 
000  in  cooperative  loans.  These  amounts 
will  provide  13,000  loans  to  individuals 
and  368  cooperative  loans. 

Individual  loans  under  this  program 
may  be  made  up  to  an  aggregate  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $3,500.  Loans  generally  are 
secured  by  a  promissory  note  and  a  loan 
agreement.  The  maximum  term  is  15 
years  with  an  interest  rate  of  4  y8  percent 
on  the  unpaid  principal. 

Cooperatives  financed  through  this 
program  may  be  either  incorporated  or 
unincorporated  groups  providing  a 
needed  marketing,  purchasing  or  proc¬ 
essing  service  predominately  to  low- 
income  families  and  individuals.  Before  a 
loan  can  be  made,  the  FHA  must  deter¬ 
mine  that  the  service  involved  is  not 
already  being  supplied  by  others  in  the 
area.  Cooperative  loans  have  a  30-year 
limit,  and  the  interest  rate  is  the  same 
as  for  individuals. 

Up  through  June  30  of  this  year,  $13,- 
165,000  in  principal  and  interest  had  been 
repaid  by  rural  borrowers  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  And  as  of  the  same  date,  repay¬ 
ments  on  loans  were  about  3  percent 
greater  than  the  amount  due. 

The  bill  before  us  today  makes  no 
change  in  the  other  major  program  under 
title  III,  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
worker  program. 

We  simply  ask  for  an  authorization  of 
$27  million  which  is  approximately  $6 
million  below  the  amount  authorized  for 
fiscal  1967. 

This  program  was  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  groups  with  respect  to 
education,  housing,  sanitation,  and  day 
care.  The  migratory  nature  of  their  lives 
simply  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  public  welfare  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  available  to  other  citizens. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of 
enrollees  in  the  migrant  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year — 28,000.  The  cost  will  be  $17 
million. 


No  funds  are  sought  in  this  bill  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  youth  education  program  for 
the  children  of  migrant  workers.  These 
children  are  now  covered  by  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act. 

We  are  asking  in  this  bill  for  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $5  million  for  permanent 
housing  for  migrant  workers,  covering 
some  2,000  units  to  serve  12,000  occu¬ 
pants. 

The  $1  million  authorization  request¬ 
ed  for  temporary  housing  under  this  title 
will  cover  1,600  units  servicing  16,000  oc¬ 
cupants. 

A  total  of  $4  mililon  is  sought  for  the 
day  care  program  to  serve  an  estimated 
13,000  children. 

This  latter  program  permits  a  migrant 
mother  to  work  along  with  her  husband 
and  older  children,  insuring  that  the 
younger  children  need  not  be  left  unat¬ 
tended,  frequently  inside  locked  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  roadside. 

The  day  care  program  for  these  mi¬ 
grant  children  provides  not  only  the  nor¬ 
mal  babysitting,  but  medical  attention 
where  needed.  Even  the  mothers  are 
trained  in  the  elements  of  child  care  and 
child  guidance. 

This  is  truly  a  “stitch-in-time”  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  certainly  “save  nine”  and 
many  more  in  the  years  ahead. 

TITLE  VIII 

The  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America, 
popularly  known  as  VISTA,  is  a  corps  of 
full-time  and  part-time  volunteers  from 
all  walks  of  life  who  are  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  their  efforts  toward  helping  the 
Nation’s  poor. 

Since  its  inception,  some  7,200  peo¬ 
ple  have  served  as  volunteers,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1968,  the  enrollment 
stood  at  4,257. 

The  committee  has  sought,  I  believe 
successfully,  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  VISTA  organization  by  several 
amendments. 

We  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  assign  volunteers  to  work  in 
their  own  or  nearby  community  service 
programs  to  utilize  part-time  volunteers 
for  periods  of  less  than  2  months. 

It  is  the  hope  that  these  changes  will 
encourage  the  voluntary  service  of  many 
business  and  professional  men  who  have 
a  little  time  to  contribute  their  talents  to 
needed  projects.  We  see  the  changes  as 
stimulating  retired  people  to  make  use  of 
their  creative  energies  in  useful  work 
with  the  poor. 

The  authorization  sought  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  is  $31  million,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Congress  will  give  consideration 
to  it. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
discussion,  I  have  been  able  to  touch 
upon  only  some  of  the  major  aspects  of 
the  bill  and  of  the  economic  opportunity 
programs. 

I  believe  that  subsequent  discussion  in 
this  Chamber  over  the  next  few  days  will 
persuade  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
that  the  great  journey  upon  which  we 
set  out  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  going  well. 

It  is  a  journey  that  must  be  taken  for 
when  the  objective  is  reached,  this  will  be 
a  stronger,  richer,  and  more  vital 
America. 

In  closing,  I  would  compliment  our 


great  President  on  recommending  to  the 
Congress  so  strong  a  renewal  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  commitment  to  the  alleviation  of 
poverty 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  clarify  for  the  Record  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  crusade  involves  over  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion  being  expended,  and  we  will  have 
something  over  $3  billion  in  money  that 
would  be  going  to  help  the  poor  cause. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
since  he  has  made  such  a  strong  case  for 
the  $2,060,000,000,  I  have  also  heard 
rumors  going  around,  is  the  gentleman 
prepared  to  assure  us  that  he  is  not  going 
to  come  in  at  the  outset,  when  we  start 
reading  this  bill,  and  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  cut  this  $2,060,000,000 
substantially? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
support  the  committee  bill  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  consumed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
wait  just  a  moment,  then  I  will  yield, 
but  let  me  complete  my  statement  first. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Do  I  interpret  the  gen¬ 
tleman  correctly  that  he  is  going  to  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment  to  cut  this  $2,060,- 
000,000? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  proposed  substitute  of  $1.2 
billion  as  I  understand,  will  be  offered 
at  the  outset  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  very  effective  way  to  kill  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  place  the  responsibility  on  the 
majority  party. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  if  the  shoe  were 
on  the  other  foot,  and  the  Republicans 
were  in  power  and  had  a  bill  that  had 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  would  not  vote  to  cut  the  guts 
out  of  the  bill. 

If  I  were  against  the  bill,  I  would  vote 
against  it — or  else  I  would  support  the 
bill.  I  am  certainly  not  supporting  any 
substitute  that  would  completely  destroy 
this  legislation.  This  substitute  is  a 
camouflage  to  shield  the  wishes  of  those 
who  would  like  to  kill  the  bill  and  to  try 
to  shift  the  burden  somewhere  else.  I  do 
not  think  this  House  is  gullible  enough 
to  buy  any  continuing  resolution  of  that 
type. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
described  this  as  being  an  effective  way 
to  kill  the  bill.  I  would  say  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  description  is  that  it  would  be  a  very 
deceptive  way  of  killing  the  bill — and 
that  that  is  what  is  intended. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  position  on  the  $1.2  billion 
continuing  authorization  should  that  be 
offered.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  such  an  amendment 
or  substitute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  did  not  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  offer 
the  $1.2  billion  amendment.  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  going 
to  offer  the  $1.2  billion  amendment  at  the 
outset. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  compelling  case  here  for  the 
expenditure  of  $2.06  billion  but  he  still 
has  not  answered  my  question.  The 
rumor  is  going  around  that  there  will 
be  a  move  at  the  outset  to  revise  that 
figure  substantially  and  that  it  will  be 
supported  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  know  nothing  about  any  such 
rumor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  not  the  chair¬ 
man’s  intention  to  support  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  not  the  chair¬ 
man’s  intention  to  support  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  a  move  to  cripple  this  legislation 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  what  may  be  done  and  has 
assumed  that  I  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  discuss  it 
briefly  with  the  gentleman. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
the  $100,000,000  a  month — and  I  think 
you  can  help  a  lot  of  poor  people  with 
$100,000,000  a  month — has  already  been 
approved  by  this  House  and  is  in  con¬ 
ference  now.  So  this  House  has  already 
taken  a  position  on  that  proposal. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  before  we  brought  this 
bill  to  the  Chamber  that  that  resolution 
was  approved  by  this  House.  But  the 
resolution  is  now  dead.  We  are  out  of 
spending  authority,  and  if  we  cannot  get 
a  bill  through  this  Chamber  expeditiously 
and  if  we  have  to  rely  on  this  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  continuing  resolution,  the  whole 
program  in  this  country  would  go  down 
the  drain.  In  fact,  you  would  find  any 
competent  administrator  resigning.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  competent  individ¬ 
ual  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
field  of  administration  who  would  think 
of  assuming  a  position  of  that  type  under 
such  circumstances.  But  the  worst  thing 
that  is  going  to  happen  is  that  there  will 
be  thousands  and  thousands  of  dedicated 
employees,  now  working  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion,  who  are  going  to  resign  almost 
overnight  if  we  fail  to  come  up  with  a 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  we  would  cripple 
the  program  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
be  completely  unworthy  of  support  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  would  kill 
off  the  program  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  have  the  same  feeling  that 
many  of  us  in  the  House  have  that  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  committee  would 
never  pass  the  House.  So  I  know  that  we 
would  be  very  interested,  if  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  the  time  available,  he  would 
discuss  what  he  might  intend  to  do  in 
reference  to  this  bill  and  improving  it 
in  some  way  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  might  take  a  different  view 
of  the  bill  than  they  do  of  the  bill  that 
was  reported  out  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  whip,  I  think  we 
have  brought  a  bill  out  of  the  committee 
with  many  improvements,  and  many 
effective  changes. 

One  of  which  was  authored  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  to  the  com¬ 
munity  action  section  of  the  bill  which 
she  will  explain  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Other  provisions  to  strengthen 
the  bill  will  also  be  discussed  as  this 
debate  progresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York,  as  I  promised 
I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding. 

At  the  time  I  was  asking  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  yield,  I  wanted  to  clarify  the 
matter. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  made 
a  strong  case  that  if  we  transferred  the 
Job  Corps  it  would  take  10  years  to  get 
residential  centers  started.  I  believe  in 
this  debate  we  should  be  very  clear  about 
what  the  alternatives  are. 

The  gentleman  is  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  there  is  no  proposal  just  to  close  up 
all  the  Job  Corps  centers  and  to  start  all 
over  again  with  grants  to  the  States  and 
wait  for  the  States  to  get  residential  cen¬ 
ters.  The  proposal  is  to  tranfser  the  ad¬ 
ministration  nationally  of  the  Job  Corps 
into  the  Vocational  Education  Office, 
with  authority  to  continue  the  present 
Job  Corps  centers,  but  to  begin  the 
phasing  over  process  so  that  we  will  set 
up  realistic  training  centers  on  a  regional 
or  community  basis. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  I  understand. 
We  went  through  weeks  of  hearings. 

The  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
transfer  the  operation  of  the  whole  Job 
Corps  presently  to  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  be  operated  through  the  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  But  that  would  require 
plans  from  the  States,  just  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  vocational  school  system  operates 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  not  the  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade.  The  Opportunity  Cru¬ 
sade  gives  full  authority  for  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  Office  to  operate  the 
Job  Corps  with  100  percent  Federal 
funds,  to  keep  these  centers  open. 
Then,  over  a  period  of  years,  they  would 
work  out  integrated  facilities  with  the 
existing  schools,  and  work  them  into 
State  plans  to  the  degree  it  is  feasible. 
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The  Vocational  Education  Office  has 
full  authority  to  keep  these  centers  op¬ 
erating  under  the  Opportunity  Crusade. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  What  about  funds  to 
be  provided  in  the  Opportunity  Crusade 
for  residential  centers  through  the  Office 
of  Education?  How  long  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  expect  that  program  would  take 
to  get  off  the  ground? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  How  long  to  get  off 
the  ground? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  would  be  off  the 
ground  immediately. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  are  the  centers? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  They  would  take  over 
the  present  centers. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Would  it  close  down 
the  present  Job  Corps  centers  being  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  are  the  facili¬ 
ties? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
confrontation  is  at  hand. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
the  ensuing  days  there  will  be  a  clear 
confrontation,  that  we  will  not  muddy 
the  waters,  that  we  will  not  talk  about 
alternatives  which  are  fictional,  which 
nobody  is  proposing. 

I  hope  there  will  be  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  we  believe  to  be  realistic 
proposals  we  are  making,  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  make  a 
choice  based  upon  the  facts  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  presented  here  on  a  truthful 
and  accurate  basis. 

This  poverty  legislation  embarked  at 
the  beginning  on  a  rather  partisan 
course.  Today,  3  years  later,  it  is  ca¬ 
reening  along  a  tortuous  course,  border¬ 
ing  on  a  precipice,  apparently  with  many 
leaders  clutching  for  the  wheel  and  pul¬ 
ling  in  different  directions. 

It  serves  no  purpose  for  us  to  talk  here 
of  passion  or  partisanship.  All  of  us  are 
concerned  about  doing  more  to  help  the 
less  fortunate  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  who  would  deny  the 
means  to  implement  a  realistic  program 
to  help  the  poor  and  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  in  this  country. 

The  debate  from  the  beginning,  in 
1964,  revolved  around  the  question  of 
what  is  the  best  way?  What  is  the  most 
realistic  way?  What  is  really  going  to 
reach  the  poor? 

Arbitrary,  all-encompassing  indict¬ 
ments  of  the  war  on  poverty  are  also  un¬ 
called  for.  We  have  spent  over  $4  billion 
in  3  years.  Obviously,  when  you  spend  $4 
billion,  you  reach  some  people,  you  help 
some  people.  Virtually  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  would  agree  that  some  of  the 
programs  in  the  war  on  poverty  are  good 
and  some  of  them  are  not  so  good.  The 
issue  before  us  as  responsible  Members 
of  Congress  representative  of  our  people 
is  to  discuss  how  we  can  improve  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Let  us  not  deal  with  overall  indict¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not 
deal  with  paeans  of  praise  from  those 
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who  advocate  this  program  claiming  that 
all  has  been  going  right  and  clean  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  think  the  record  is 
unmistakably  clear  that  it  has  not  been 
all  right  in  the  war  on  poverty  and  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  operation  of  the  program. 

Recognizing  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this 
country  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
in  order  to  eliminate  poverty  in  a  real¬ 
istic  way,  we  should  end  up  with  a  bi¬ 
partisan  approach.  Yes,  there  is  not  any¬ 
thing  partisan  about  the  basic  ap¬ 
proaches  to  eliminating  poverty.  We 
should  end  up  with  a  program  that  is 
not  going  to  duplicate  a  variety  of  other 
programs  and  that  is  not  going  to  add 
confusion  to  the  present  confusion  and 
compound  it  all  into  chaos  but  which 
will  straighten  out  the  problems  which 
are  so  evident. 

Many  of  us  believe  this  establishment 
downtown  known  as  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  is  a  monument  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  asininity.  It  is  beyond  any 
doubt  the  worst  administered  office  that 
we  have  seen  in  modem  times  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Now,  I  say  that  flatly,  and  I  think 
most  of  you  off:' the  record  and  privately 
would  concede  that  you  would  have  a 
lot  of  difficulty  in  naming  another  agency 
of  this  Government  that  is  administered 
in  a  more  muddled  and  confused  way. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  in  just  a  moment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  these  are  just 
new  approaches  and  innovations  and 
therefore  inevitably  involve  some  contro¬ 
versy  and  inevitably  involve  conflicts.  I 
agree  with  that.  I  agree  that  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  innovations  involving  the 
poor,  with  a  little  decisionmaking  of 
their  own  and  guiding  of  their  own  des¬ 
tinies,  involve  some  controversies.  This 
can  be  constructive  for  our  society.  That 
is  no  excuse  for  the  unending  adminis¬ 
trative  blunders  and  confusions  that 
have  been  going  on  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty. 

I  can  look  at  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  here  and  see  one  after  another  of 
those  who  have  said  this  to  me  privately 
and  conceded  this.  There  is  no  contro¬ 
versy,  really,  and  there  is  no  discussion 
that  anybody  can  debate  on  as  to  the 
poorness  of  the  administration  of  this 
program.  So  then  the  question  is  how  can 
we  improve  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Our  initial  suggestion 
was,  let  us  get  these  programs  into  the 
existing  agencies  where  we  can  count  on 
some  better  administratiort. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  GOODELL.  At  this  stage  we  have 
been  forced  to  a  new  position  recogniz¬ 
ing  that,  listening  to  the  hearings  and 
listening  to  the  experts  who  came  in  in 
an  unpartisan  way,  they  feel  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  symbol — an  impor¬ 
tant  symbol — that  something,  something, 
was  going  to  be  different  and  something 
might  eventually  come  about  that  would 
help  the  poor.  Recognizing  also  that  we 
should  move  to  get  this  program  out  of 
the  partisanship  in  which  it  was  born 


in  1964,  we  tried  to  move  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade  that  we  will  present  here 
later  this  week,  to  a  proposal  that  is  a 
fair  compromise,  that  will  improve  the 
program  and  which  will  permit  major 
redirections  in  the  program  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  good. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  first  and  then  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  first  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  all  admit  that  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made.  Mistakes  are  made 
everywhere  in  government. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Can  you  name  me  an 
agency  that  has  made  as  many  mistakes, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  threw  a  lot  of  money 
at  Sargent  Shriver  and  told  him  to  get 
started  at  an  early  date,  and  he  did  just 
that  according  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  he  handled  the  situation  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  manner,  considering  the  time  he 
had  in  which  to  get  started  and  to  com¬ 
mence  the  operation.  Considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  has  been  an  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  and  in  my  opinion  he  has  per¬ 
formed  in  an  excellent  manner.  He  has 
profited  from  mistakes  that  were  made 
from  time  to  time.  Improvements  have 
been  placed  into  operation.  The  Job 
Corps  is  an  example,  wherein  the  cost  of 
its  operation  has  been  brought  down. 
And,  you  can  take  the  programs  one  by 
one  and  examine  them  and  you  will  find 
that  Sargent  Shriver  has  been  effective. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman’s  blanket  charge  is  completely 
unfair  to  the  present  Director,  because 
he  is  doing  an  excellent  job.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  was  designed 
in  one  sense  of  the  word  to  do  a  lot  of 
experimenting,  to  do  something  for  the 
poor  people,  and  to  do  some  coordinating 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  it  takes  time  for  that 
to  be  accomplished. 

We  admit  that  mistakes  have  been 
made.  But  we  have  profited — the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  profited — 
from  those  mistakes  and  has  done  some¬ 
thing  about  these  mistakes  when  they 
detected  them. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  did  not 
answer  my  question.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  of  any  other  agency  of  this  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  that  is  working  to  help 
the  poor  that  is  so  poorly  adminis¬ 
tered — and  we  are  spending  somewhere 
between  $25  billion  and  $40  billion  a 
year  on  poverty-oriented  programs,  Fed¬ 
eral  money,  depending  upon  how  you 
define  the  “poverty  oriented”  program. 
Yet  only  $1.5  billion  is  contained  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  I  know  of  no  agency 
that  has  made  as  many  monumental 
mistakes  as  have  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
which  has  made  such  mistakes  with  con¬ 
sistency,  with  more  consistency  than  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 


yielding,  because  the  gentleman  began 
his  original  remarks  with  the  statement 
of  his  desire  to  remove  partisanship  from 
consideration  of  the  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  war  on  poverty,  and  indicated 
to  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  a  grand 
and  eloquent  manner  a  fair  and  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  program  so  that  those  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  thought  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  suspend  the  bombing.  However, 
the  gentleman  then  immediately  came 
upon  the  question  of  extending  this  pro¬ 
gram  by  dropping  the  blockbuster  upon 
the  command  post  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  or  the  office  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
agency  in  the  Government  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  could  sustain  such  an  attack. 
Also,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  agency 
that  was  ever  asked  to  take  on  something 
that  this  country  had  never  tried  before 
in  its  history,  the  job  of  coping  with  the 
war  on  poverty  and  undertaking  to  im¬ 
prove  the  deplorable  conditions  which 
existed.  However,  as  soon  as  it  got  to 
the  point  that  the  importance  of  the  task 
before  it  was  realized  to  be  of  such  pro¬ 
portions  they  were  then  told  that  their 
funds  would  be  cut  back  to  the  extent 
of  40  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  agency  which  was  ever  given  a  job 
like  that  and  then  had  its  weapons  spiked 
before  it  got  to  the  frontlines. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  indicate  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  of  the  aisle  controls  this 
Congress  and,  therefore,  the  course  of 
this  legislation.  We,  together,  on  our  side 
shall  do  everything  we  can  in  the  next 
year  to  make  that  situation  come  to  pass. 
But  the  gentleman  from  New  York  knows 
full  well  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  3  to  2  Democrat,  and  when  he 
says  that  the  minority  deprived  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  of  40  percent  of 
their  money,  he  is  just  engaging  in  a 
fallacy. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  at  this  moment.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  in  a  moment. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  is  well  aware  in 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress — 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  generous 
Congress  in  our  history — that  second 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  cut  back  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  I  say  that  there  were 
some  good  reasons  why  this  happened. 
The  people,  suddenly,  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body,  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  look  at  what  was  going  on 
and  said,  in  effect,  “We  had  better  stop 
here  and  try  to  redirect  this  program  to 
some  extent.” 

We  had  better  not  just  funnel  money 
out  in  a  big  load,  because  it  will  not  solve 
very  much,  because  not  very  much  of  it 
is  really  going  down  to  help  the  poor.  So 
let  us  do  that  in  this  debate  here  this 
week. 

The  gentleman  frm  Kentucky  was  the 
first  one  who  mentioned  the  Director.  I 
said  that  the  program  has  been  poorly 
administered,  and  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  made  great 
mistakes. 
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We  said  this  in  1964,  that  we  felt  there 
was  an  unrealistic  administrative  struc¬ 
ture.  Frankly,  I  believe  Mr.  Shriver  has 
made  mistakes,  but  I  will  give  him  my 
sympathy  in  having  to  take  over  such  an 
agency  with  the  administrative  structure 
that  was  proposed  by  the  President,  and 
that  Congress  created  for  him.  It  was  an 
impossible  administrative  structure  from 
the  outset. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  point  out  that  since  the  gentleman 
has  been  relating  the  history  of  this  bill, 
I  believe  it  is  clear  upon  the  record  who 
the  friends  of  poverty  have  been,  and 
who  have  really  been  interested  in  this 
problem  of  our  Nation. 

Let  me  say  this:  that  the  gentleman 
has  never  voted  for  this  program,  and  the 
gentleman  has  always  voted  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit.  The  gentleman  has 
voted  for  every  crippling  amendment 
that  has  been  offered. 

I  recall  one  of  the  great  contributions 
that  the  minority  side  made  to  the  war 
on  poverty  was  that  Mr.  Shriver — whom 
I  consider  to  have  done  a  terrific  job,  and 
who  undertook  a  job  that  no  one  was  will¬ 
ing  to  handle.  And  I  believe  he  has  done 
a  fine  job  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe  he 
has  done  a  terrific  job. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  believes  he  has  done  a  terrific 
job. 

Mr.  CAREY.  But  when  the  minority 
first  came  to  consider  this  matter,  they 
insisted  that  one  of  the  things  that  had 
to  be  done  was  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Shriver  would  have  to  remove  one  of  his 
two  hats,  because  he  was  handling  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  this  meant  that  he 
was  now  going  to  handle  poverty  also, 
and  they  wanted  him  only  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  poverty  program,  and  thus 
they  then  settled  for  removing  one  of  his 
hats.  Now  they  are  asking  for  his  head. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
further  to  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
can  take  all  of  his  own  time  that  he 
wishes  to  deliver  his  perorations.  I  would 
only  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  long  as  he 
has  raised  the  issue,  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  what  the  gentleman  stated  in  a 
public  session — and  this  is  from  the 
transcript,  and  I  am  quoting  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  who  just  sat  down: 

If  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the 
waste  and  the  mismanagement,  if  you  will, 
the  nepotism  that  has  been  practiced  in 
some  of  these  agencies  *  *  *.  I  could  be  a 
vandal  in  this  regard  and  damage  beyond  all 
repair  the  image  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  expended  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but  to 
set  up  hierarchies  of  staff  and  clerical  per¬ 
sonnel,  travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and 
features  which  were  never,  never  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  record  speaks  for  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  now  says  he  believes  it 
is  a  very  finely  administered  program. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  briefly,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  go  off 
on  a  tangent  for  another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  will  say  very  briefly  that  the  context 
in  which  I  made  those  remarks  was  that 
I  had  specifically  in  my  mind  my  home¬ 
town  program  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
under  the  local  option  formula  in  this 
case  it  is  administered  by  Republican 
Mayor  John  Lindsay.  And  all  the 
criticisms  that  I  am  going  to  make  of  this 
program  will  be  directed  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  in 
New  York  City,  where  Mr.  Shriver  can¬ 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  conduct  the 
program  in  the  manner  he  would 
suggest. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Well,  the  great  irony  is 
that  most  of  your  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  or  who  may  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  very  clearly  in  mind  the  way 
the  programs  are  being  handled  in  their 
own  district,  and  they  do  not  have  the 
benefit  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  does  of  placing  the  blame  for  every¬ 
thing  at  the  top,  on  the  individual 
mayors  of  these  cities  as  fall  guys,  as 
the  gentleman  has  done  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  actually  it  is 
not  necessary,  judging  from  the  prior 
comments  about  all  of  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made,  to  belabor  this  issue  of 
chaotic  administration,  but  at  this  stage 
I  would  like  to  quote  two  individuals  who 
were  active  in  the  war  on  poverty  who 
are  very  strong  advocates  of  community 
action,  and  who  certainly  have  done  yeo¬ 
man  work  in  trying  to  straighten  out  the 
problems  at  the  local  levels. 

The  concentrated  employment  pro¬ 
gram  was  announced  with  great  fanfare 
last  spring.  They  were  trying  to  get  the 
summer  programs  started,  as  they  should 
have  been  started  and  planned  in  the 
winter  or  fall  of  last  year,  not  on  a  hit  or 
miss  basis  last  spring,  in  a  panic.  When 
these  actions  were  taking  place  late  last 
spring,  James  Banks,  former  UPO  direc¬ 
tor  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  had  this  to 
say: 

The  government’s  whole  method  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  summer  is  a  crazy,  illogical, 
emotional  response  to  a  problem  that  de¬ 
serves  more  serious  consideration. 

There’s  something  rather  immoral  about 
it. 

The  government’s  response  is:  Let’s  keep 
down  riots  and  violence  rather  than  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  causes  of  riots  and  violence. 

Then  Mitchell  Sviridoff,  director  of  the 
program  in  New  York  City,  the  Human 
Resources  Administration,  said: 

It  is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  public  pro¬ 
gram.  It’s  unhealthy.  What  It  does  is  to  in¬ 
form  people:  The  way  to  get  some  money  is 
to  have  a  riot  or  threaten  one. 

Two  and  one-half  years  after  the  war 
on  poverty  was  declared,  we  were  still 
last  summer  throwing  together  crash 
programs. 
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You  can  go  through  the  hearings  and 
find  testimony  after  testimony  from  in¬ 
dividuals,  that  in  April,  May,  and  June 
they  were  suddenly  told  that  they  were 
going  to  have  $8  million  or  $10  million 
to  spend  in  the  summer.  There  was  no 
time  to  put  them  together  in  a  reason¬ 
able  and  realistic  way. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  Job 
Corps.  I  will  not  belabor  the  statistics 
there,  but  the  only  evidence  we  had  on 
the  Job  Corps  performance  after  2  full 
years  of  operation  had  to  come — and  it 
is  appalling  to  have  to  say  this  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  body — it  had  to  come  from  the  OEO 
sending  out  Lou  Harris,  a  pollster,  to  poll 
the  Job  Corps  kids  to  find  where  they 
were  and  what  they  were  doing. 

These  were  kids  for  whom  in  the  first 
2  years  we  were  spending  about  $11,000 
a  year  in  the  Job  Corps  centers  per  en- 
rollee.  We  had  to  have  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  go  out  and  get  a  pollster  to  take 
a  sample  to  find  out  how  many  of  them 
got  jobs,  where  they  were  and  what  they 
were  doing. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  that. 

I  believe  very  deeply  in  the  concept  of 
residential  skilled  training  for  those  who 
must  have  a  change  in  environment  to 
respond.  But  I  believe  that  wq  can  do  it 
in  a  more  efficient  way  and  more  effec¬ 
tively.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  sad  that  we 
are  here  3  years  later  still  arguing 
that  the  Job  Corps  should  not  be  changed 
and  that  we  should  go  on  doing  it  in  the 
same  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  men¬ 
tioned  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  CCC.  That  is  part  of  the 
trouble.  Apparently,  we  have  not  grown 
up  from  the  tragic  years  of  the  thirties. 
We  accept  the  same  old,  tired  approach 
and  that  is  not  good  enough  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  1960’s. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  took  us  a  long,  long 
time  to  get  vocational  education  job 
oriented.  Now  you  are  the  one  who  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  take  us  back  so  that  it  will  take 
us  many,  many  years  to  go  forward 
again,  by  reason  of  these  transfers. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
cline  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
at  this  point  because  I  was  about  to  ex¬ 
plain  exactly  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  tell  the  Committee 
about  Lou  Harris  and  the  statement  he 
made  when  he  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  true  that  the  placement  rec¬ 
ord  is  70  percent  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
that  in  the  first  year  they  did  not  have 
adequate  followthrough  procedures  to  see 
how  many  of  those  youngsters  were  em¬ 
ployed,  but  they  did  contract  for  surveys, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  in  good  faith 
with  this  Committee  should  tell  the  Com¬ 
mittee  about  the  statement  that  Lou 
Harris  made  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
report  he  made  concerned  the  Job  Corps 
as  it  existed  in  1966  and  not  as  it  is  today 
with  greatly  strengthened  directions  and 
administration. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  respond  first  and 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  Lou  Har¬ 
ris  reported  to  us. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  I  do  not  mean  the 
way  you  interpret  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  These  are  figures  that 
come  from  the  Lou  Harris  survey,  the 
only  information  that  we  have  as  to  what 
has  happened  in  the  Job  Corps  after  3 
years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  have  to  be  quick 
about  this  beacuse  I  would  like  to  explain 
briefly  the  opportunity  crusade.  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  showed  that  44  percent  of  the  Job 
Corps  graduates,  that  Is  those  who  grad¬ 
uated  and  stayed  to  completion,  had  jobs 
before  they  came  in.  Fifty-three  percent 
had  jobs  after  they  graduated.  In  other 
words,  the  number  with  jobs  rose  from 
44  to  53  percent. 

It  showed  that  only  one  out  of  10 
Job  Corps  graduates  got  any  help  at  all 
in  getting  a  job  from  the  Job  Corps  and 
another  11  percent  got  some  help  from 
the  local  employment  office. 

The  rest  were  just  cast  on  the  open 
seas  to  fend  for  themselves. 

The  Harris  survey  showed  that  one- 
third  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  dropped 
out  in  the  first  3  months  and  another 
third  in  the  second  3  months.  On  the 
average  that  means  that  two-thirds  of 
them  dropped  out  in  the  first  6  months. 
Mr.  Harris  also  showed  that  if  an  en- 
rollee  did  not  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  for 
at  least  6  months,  they  were  getting  very 
little  if  any  benefit  at  all  out  of  it. 

In  fact  this  is  what  Mr.  Harris  said, 
and  I  quote - 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  yield  now. 
The  gentleman  asked  me  to  quote  from 
the  survey,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  him  later  in  a  colloquy,  if  we  have 
the  time,  the  specifics.  But  I  quote  now 
Mr.  Harris  with  reference  to  nongraduate 
terminations : 

Overall,  there  is  no  reported  change  in  the 
number  currently  employed  compared  with 
the  pre-Job  Corps  studies.  The  number  in 
school  has  dropped  slightly.  Unemployment 
has  increased  slightly. 

These  were  the  determinations  in  the 
first  study.  He  indicated  that  if  you 
dropped  out  in  the  first  6  months,  basi¬ 
cally,  you  ended  up  no  better  than  be¬ 
fore.  In  fact,  in  the  Job  Corps  generally, 
with  all  the  enrollees,  18  percent  said 
they  thought  they  were  worse  off,  29  per¬ 
cent  said  they  were  about  the  same, 
leaving  about  half,  47  percent  of  them, 
who  said  they  were  no  better  off  than 
before  they  went  in. 

Mr.  Harris’  survey  showed  that  only 
15  percent  of  the  total  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  were  using  the  training  that  they 
received  in  the  Job  Corps  in  their  jobs. 
He  showed  that  of  the  graduates,  those 
that  went  all  the  way  through,  only  25 
percent  were  using  the  training  that 
they  received  in  Job  Corps  centers.  These 
are  some  of  the  statistics  that  must  be 
pointed  out  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  do  not  think  those  statistics  in  the 
Lou  Harris  survey  show  that  an  across- 


the-board  indictment  of  any  residential 
skill  training  program  is  indicated  here. 
I  think  it  does  indicate  very  strongly  that 
we  can  do  this  job  better,  that  we  should 
make  changes.  This  is  basically  what 
we  are  proposing  in  the  opportunity 
crusade. 

First,  the  opportunity  crusade,  instead 
of  spending  $2,060,000,000,  would  spend 
$1.4  billion  of  Federal  money.  That  $1.4 
billion  would  generate  over  $3  billion  of 
money  going  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor.  How?  It  would  use  the  Federal 
money  as  seed  money  generating  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  private  enterprise.  Almost 
all  of  the  money  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  money  would  come  from  private 
employers  hiring  these  people. 

If  we  talk  to  the  poor,  we  discover  that 
they  do  not  want  dead-end,  make-work 
jobs.  They  want  meaningful  jobs  for  the 
future.  They  want  to  get  on-the-job 
training.  They  want  to  start  moving  up 
the  ladder.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  our  opportunity  crusade. 

We  would  transfer  the  Job  Corps  ad¬ 
ministratively  in  Washington  to  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Education.  That 
is  the  only  change  that  would  be 
made  initially.  The  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  would  be  administering 
the  Job  Corps  centers  that  we  now  have. 

Then  we  would  put  in  the  law  author¬ 
ity  for  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education 
to  begin  to  make  a  transition,  a  phase- 
over,  into  realistic  approaches  where  we 
can  follow  through  with  these  youngsters 
to  get  them  jobs  or  to  give  them  job 
training,  where  we  can  take  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  placement. 

At  the  end  of  the  transition,  in  3  or  4 
years,  we  want  these  Job  Corps  centers 
phased  over  so  they  are  no  longer  centers 
for  rejects,  where  they  send  them  out  in¬ 
to  the  country  somewhere.  Rather  we 
would  have  a  complex  of  community 
training  facilities  around  the  country,  so 
that  these  youngsters  can  go  into  a  train¬ 
ing  facility  that  is  residential  and  paid 
for  100  percent  by  Federal  money.  It 
would  not  be  set  up  with  the  States  hav¬ 
ing  to  match.  Enrollees  would  go  into 
that  facility,  and  it  would  be  integrated 
with  existing  technical  institutes  and 
vocational  schools,  so  that  those  Job 
Corps  enrollees  who  respond  well  could 
move  into  other  types  of  courses.  This 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the 
program.  We  would  abandon  and  reject 
the  policy  that  you  have  to  send  Job 
Corps  enrollees  as  far  away  from  home  as 
possible.  The  sui’vey  done  by  Mr.  Harris 
indicates  that  85  percent  of  the  kids  want 
to  go  back  to  their  hometown  when  they 
get  out.  Let  us  take  that  into  account. 
There  will  be  a  placement  service  built 
into  this  training  facility.  This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  want  to  move  over  to.  We 
want  to  phase  the  present  Job  Corps  into 
that  kind  of  program  so  that  we  have 
a  continuum  carrying  these  youngsters — 
these  boys  and  girls — from  the  beginning 
all  the  way  through  and  placing  them 
in  a  productive  job  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
not  dropping  them  off  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  as  occurs  in  the  Job  Corps. 

What  else  do  we  do?  We  now  have  an 
Education  Act  funding  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Among  other  things 
we  fund  preschool  programs  and  follow- 


through  programs  in  the  early  years  of 
the  youngsters.  So  then  we  set  up  a  Head¬ 
start  program  that  is  completely  unco¬ 
ordinated  with  the  education  program, 
and  we  go  through  an  entirely  different 
channel,  down  to  the  local  level,  and  set 
up  all  the  torsions  and  frictions  at  the 
local  level,  and  all  trying  to  administer 
this  program  at  the  local  level  tear  their 
hair. 

We  lose  the  major  impact  of  a  glorious 
program,  Headstart.  It  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Many  of  us  were  urging  it  before 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  strongly  support  it. 
Let  us  get  a  better  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  for  this. 

We  propose  transferring  it  to  the  Office 
of  Education  in  Washington.  They  would 
allocate  funds  to  the  State  through  the 
State  commission,  and  the  State  commis¬ 
sion  in  turn  would  allocate  Headstart 
funds  to  the  local  community  action 
boards — not  to  the  local  school  system— 
and  the  local  community  action  boards 
would  contract  with  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  provision  of  Headstart 
for  these  youngsters. 

We  think  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
transition  over,  and  all  of  it  would  be 
run  out  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
HEW,  so  there  is  an  automatic  coordina¬ 
tion  of  education  funds  with  poverty 
funds. 

This,  we  feel,  would  give  a  great  deal 
more  impact  to  the  whole  Headstart 
project. 

We  would  transfer  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  which  is  now  delegated  to 
the  Labor  Department  anyway,  to  the 
Labor  Department  and  give  them  full  au¬ 
thority.  This  is  one  of  the  programs  that 
would  cause  no  difficulty  at  all  in  trans¬ 
ferring,  because  the  Labor  Department 
already  has  it. 

We  would  set  up  new  military  career 
centers  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  young¬ 
sters  who  want  to  qualify  to  get  into  the 
military  service  and  where  the  military 
feels  they  can  upgrade  the  skills 
enough — either  mental  skills  or  physical 
condition — to  get  them  into  the  service. 
We  found  many  of  these  youngsters,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  ghetto  areas,  wanted 
to  get  into  military  service.  A  good  many 
of  them  got  into  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
minute  they  could  qualify  for  the  service, 
they  enlisted.  Why  do  we  not  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  in  the  military  where  they 
can  have  a  uniform  and  go  in  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis,  upgrade  their  skills,  and 
then  go  into  the  service  of  their  choice? 
We  think  this  would  be  a  sensible  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem. 

Let  me  come  finally  to  a  major  change 
we  make  in  our  program.  There  are  many 
others.  We  set  up  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  where  the  community  action 
boards  will  be  able  to  pay  part  of  the 
wages  of  the  poor  youngsters,  for  up  to  a 
year,  so  they  can  get  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing,  and  get  over  that  first  major  hump 
to  employment,  when  they  are  16  to  22 
years  of  age.  We  know  this  is  a  major 
crisis  problem  in  this  country,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  youth. 

This  would  help,  because  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  boards  could  pay  one-quarter 
of  the  wages  with  a  private  employer 
paying  three-quarters,  for  up  to  a  year’s 
time,  with  safeguards  provided  in  the 
act.  Also  they  could  pay  some  of  the  ex- 
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penses  of  training.  The  employer  is  pay¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  the  wage,  and  it 
is  not  Uncle  Sam  paying  100  percent  of 
the  wage.  Thus,  with  one-quarter  of  the 
wage  paid  by  the  Federal  Government, 
we  can  reach  so  many  more  people,  and 
the  private  employers  come  in  and  make 
a  contribution  and  get  productiveness 
from  these  individuals. 

This  is  the  kind  of  job  the  average  poor 
youngster  is  looking  for. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  programs 
providing  counselors  in  our  schools,  to 
get  part-time  jobs  for  the  youngsters  in 
public  or  private  employment,  but  once 
again  it  will  be  the  approach  that  will 
get  the  jobs  that  are  meaningful  and 
productive. 

Let  me  come  to  community  action  and 
how  we  handle  that  in  our  bill.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  in  our  committee  we  took  a  re¬ 
gressive  step — resisted  strenuously  by 
most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  In 
my  opinion,  we  completely  sandbagged 
the  whole  concept  of  involvement  of  the 
poor.  We  turned  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  over  to  city  hall.  I  say  bluntly,  it 
does  not  do  any  good  to  guarantee  the 
poor  one-third  representation  on  a  com¬ 
munity  action  board  if  we  then  say  that 
the  board  is  the  instrument  and  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  city  hall,  that  the  board  gets  no 
money  unless  it  comes  through  city  hall, 
and  that  the  board  is  created  by  city 
hall.  This  is  what  the  Green  amendment 
does.  In  my  opinion,  in  most  of  our  big 
cities,  it  will  completely  destroy  the 
genius  of  community  action.  I  believe  it 
would  do  so  in  the  South. 

In  the  big  cities  and  in  the  South  it 
would  destroy  community  action.  Is  this 
the  price  of  the  votes  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  this  bill?  If  so,  it  is  a  dread¬ 
ful  price,  because  it  is  snuffing  out  the  one 
spark  that  holds  great  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  poverty  program;  that  is,  self- 
motivation,  self- involvement  in  one’s 
own  destiny. 

This  is  a  good  old  American  principle, 
going  all  the  way  back  to  the  barn¬ 
raising  days  of  getting  people  involved 
together  as  a  team,  working  and  ex¬ 
changing  and  communicating,  feeling  a 
part  of  society. 

This  has  been  misconceived  in  some 
areas.  In  some  areas  community  activism 
or  community  action  has  been  confused 
with  community  militancy  and  destruc¬ 
tiveness.  Community  building  has  been 
confused  with  community  tearing  down. 

These  things  should  be  corrected.  We 
need  some  standards  and  guidelines  in 
the  program. 

We  need  to  involve  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  more  effectively  as  partners  in 
this,  but  we  need  to  keep  the  community 
action  board  as  the  decisionmaking 
body,  with  at  least  one-third  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  board  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  poor  themselves  who  are 
to  be  served. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  this  move, 
this  action  by  the  committee,  should  be 
reversed  in  our  deliberations  in  this  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  do  that.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  bring  the  States  in,  in  a 
coordinative  way,  and  will  bring  in  local 
government  as  a  partner  but  not  as  the 
dominant  master  of  community  action. 


The  amendment  which  was  adopted 
in  our  committee  might  well  be  called 
the  bosses  and  boll  weevil  amendment 
because  it  is  an  amendment  for  the  big 
city  hall  bosses  and  for  the  southerners 
to  completely  denude  community  action 
of  its  potential. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  briefly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  give  us  his  interpretation  of 
the  language  in  the  bill  which  reads 
as  follows;  “at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  are  persons  chosen  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  democratic  selection  proce¬ 
dures.” 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  answer  right 
now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  (continuing).  “Ade¬ 
quate  to  assure  that  they  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served.” 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  that? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  certainly  will.  What 
you  have  done  there  is  handed  it  over 
and  said  that  the  community  action 
agencies  are  the  local  governments  and 
are  the  State  governments.  Then  you 
provide  that  the  program  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  what  will  in  effect 
be  advisory  committees.  That  is  all.  You 
let  the  poor  elect  at  least  one-third  to 
this  advisory  committee  that  is  totally 
impotent.  You  have  taken  away  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  decision  from  them,  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  suggest  we  do  it? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  just  outlined  that. 
We  would  have  a  community  action 
board  with  at  least  one-third  of  the 
representatives  of  the  poor  selected  by 
the  poor - 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  that  not  what  is  in 
hero? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Who  sets  the  priori¬ 
ties — 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  that  not  what  is  in 
here? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  No,  it  is  not. 

I  do  not  yield  further.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  is  not  what  is  in  the  Green 
of  Oregon  amendment.  Let  us  not  muddy 
the  waters. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  suggest  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  read  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  not  what  it  is. 
You  make  a  community  action  board 
there  that  is  a  charade.  It  is  a  little 
charade  for  the  poor  to  go  through  that 
is  meaningless. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  want  to  do  it? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  that  community 
action  board  to  have  power.  I  want  it  to 
be  representative  of  the  whole  community 
and  be  independent  of  city  hall  but  with 
balanced  representation  from  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  community,  including  city 
officials. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Who  would  pick  them? 
Who  would  select  them? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  At  least  one-third 
would  be  representatives  of  the  poor. 
They  would  be  selected  by  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  a  high  compli¬ 
ment.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  I  will  need  that  much  time,  except 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  hate  to  take  issue 
with  my  colleague,  but  the  reference  to 
the  “boll  weevil”  southerners  certainly 
offends  me. 

I  supported  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment  in  the  committee.  I  plan  to 
support  it  on  the  floor. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 
The  gentleman  apparently  does  not  have 
much  faith  in  the  local  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  South  we  are  perfectly  able 
to  take  care  of  our  own  problems.  If  I  re¬ 
member  correctly,  the  gentleman  stood 
up  and  told  us  that  under  the  Quie 
amendment  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to 
turn  this  funding  over  to  the  same  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  in  order  that  they 
could  best  determine  how  the  money 
should  be  spent. 

I  think  we  should  do  the  same  thing 
as  far  as  this  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman’s  com¬ 
ments  confirm  my  characterization  of 
the  amendment.  I  said  it  was  a  bosses 
and  boll  weevils  amendment.  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  have  very  little  con¬ 
fidence  that  southern  local  government 
will  undertake  the  innovation  and  the 
new  approaches  necessary  to  help  the 
downtrodden  Negro  in  the  South.  I  do 
not  have  much  confidence  in  that.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  You  have  sort  of 
slandered  us.  I  wonder  if  you  will  yield 
for  a  little  observation  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
I  slandered  you? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  certainly  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to,  and  I  apologize  if  I  seemed  to. 
But  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  get  pretty  excited 
about  something  like  this.  You  dubbed 
us  the  bosses  and  boll  weevils.  That 
makes  me  laugh.  I  think  the  gentleman 
adequately  answered  it  and  I  do  not  want 
to  expand  on  that,  but  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  he  adequately 
answered  it,  too,  if  I  may  say  so  to  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  confirmed  what  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  should 
know  that  there  are  many  fine  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  the  South.  There  are 
quite  a  few  of  them.  I  know  some  who 
have  rendered  service  to  this  program 
responsibly  and  have  involved  all  races 
and  have  done  it  on  a  very  fine  and  proud 
basis.  I  do  not  want  the  impression  left 
here  at  this  time  that  there  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  openminded  governments  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  that  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
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I  have  great  respect  for  local  government 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  many  officials  of  local 
government  in  the  South.  I  just  feel  that 
the  concept  of  community  action  and  the 
new  approach  we  are  seeking  here  can¬ 
not  be  implemented  in  the  way  that  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  and  Mrs. 
Green’s  amendment  does  it  in  commu¬ 
nity  action,  because  it  hands  over  the 
whole  idea  of  innovation  to  people  who 
really  do  not  want  to  have  that  kind  of 
innovation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  the  gentleman’s 
designation  of  his  proposal  as  a  crusade 
is  quite  accurate,  because  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  crusaders  set  out  to  convert  the 
infidels  and  they  ended  up  by  butchering 
and  slaughtering  them.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  your  crusade  is  for  the  poor  or 
against  the  poor,  but  I  think  it  is  very 
well  named. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  it  is  well 
named,  too,  for  apparently  different  rea¬ 
sons  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  sus¬ 
pect  maybe  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  will  agree  with  me  on  community 
action,  will  you  not?  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  support  the  Green 
amendment  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  considering  it 
very  carefully  and  weighing  the  debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  so-called  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  before  the  committee,  when  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  legislation,  H.R.  10682  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  transfer  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  where  it  would  not 
have  any  constituency.  Now,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  you  correctly,  in  your  new  substi¬ 
tute  you  are  proposing  to  leave  it  just  as 
it  is  but  transfer  all  the  functions  away. 
Am  I  correct?  Is  that  your  new 
substitute? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.  We  do 
not  transfer  all  of  the  new  functions 
away.  We  leave  a  great  many  functions 
In  OEO.  The  community  action  remains 
in  OEO.  VISTA  remains,  and  a  variety 
of  other  programs.  The  legal  services 
program  remains.  Most  all  of  your  new 
special  emphasis  programs  and  things 
of  that  nature  remain  in  there.  We  trans¬ 
fer  Headstart,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  That  is 
basically  it.  That  is  to  be  administered 
by  existing  agencies.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  what  I  think  should  be 
the  case  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  the  case, 
that  we  transfer  community  action  to 
HEW. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
clude  in  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Committee  will  give  serious, 


fair,  and  open  consideration  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  that  we  are  making  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade.  They  are  offered  in  a 
constructive  and  unpartisan  way.  We 
want  them  to  be  enacted  because  we 
think  they  will  bring  realism  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  bring  more  help  to  those  who 
so  desperiately  need  it. 

From  1950  to  1960  we  reduced  the 
number  of  poor  families  in  this  country 
from  about  30  percent  to  20  percent.  And, 
in  the  last  5  years  that  pace  of  reduction 
of.  poor  families  has  slowed.  It  is  now 
16.5  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  5  years  we 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  poverty  by 
a  lower  rate  than  we  did  from  1950  to 
1960.  Something  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  poor  could  so 
eloquently  put  it,  “I  am  as  poor  as  Job, 
but  not  so  patient.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  move  to  change 
this  program  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  much  has  been  written  and  spoken 
in  recent  days  about  the  war  on  poverty. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  legislation  is  in 
trouble,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  the  war  on  poverty  is  in  trouble, 
not  because  Congress  is  blind  to  the  ur¬ 
gent  problems  of  our  cities,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  Congress  is  deaf  to  the  pleas  of 
those  in  need,  because  if  that  were  the 
case  Congress  would  not  have  passed  in¬ 
numerable  bills  for  the  preschool  child, 
the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the  unem¬ 
ployable.  We  have  appropriated  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  programs  to 
help  those  in  need  and  to  give  a  start 
to  those  who  would  try  to  help 
themselves 

For  disadvantaged  children —  this  year 
alone  we  appropriated  over  $1  billion 
in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education  Act.  We  have  appropriated 
funds  for  neighborhood  facilities;  for 
public  housing;  for  model  cities;  for 
education  for  the  handicapped;  for  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation;  for  the  public 
health  service. 

Over  $4  billion  have  gone  in  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance;  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare;  for  the  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  training  alone,  one-half 
billion  dollars.  For  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram;  for  the  food  stamp  program;  for 
the  school  milk  program ;  for  rural  hous¬ 
ing  for  domestic  farm  labor;  for  aid  to 
the  blind;  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  list  but  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
this  Congress  and  to  this  administration 
to  have  a  message  go  abroad  in  the  land 
that  this  Government  is  not  concerned 
about  all  of  its  citizens  and  further  than 
a  disservice — it  would  be  a  misstatement 
of  the  facts.  We  can  record  by  chapter 
and  verse  the  great  programs  that  have 
come  from  the  various  committees. 

But  today  this  program  on  which  we 
start  debate  is  in  trouble  because  of  other 
reasons  than  the  indifference  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

It  is  in  trouble  because  money  that 
Congress  thought  would  go  to  the  poor  is 


eaten  up  in  high  administrative  costs  or 
in  some  cases  unaccounted  for.  It  is  in 
trouble  because  some  of  us  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  even  get  answers  to 
questions  which  we  asked.  It  is  in 
trouble  because  efforts  are  made  to  in¬ 
voke  executive  privilege  on  studies  that 
would  give  Congress  needed  information 
on  which  valid  judgments  could  be  made. 
It  is  in  trouble  because  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  candor  when  honest  people  try 
to  get  honest  answers. 

These  and  other  matters  have  given 
me  great  concern  about  the  way  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  administered. 

Many  of  our  people  are  caught  in  the 
eye  of  a  social  hurricane. 

The  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  De¬ 
troit,  Watts,  Cambridge,  Cleveland,  are 
caught  in  that  eye  of  a  social  hurricane. 

Three  years  ago  the  Nation  declared 
itself  ready  to  try  to  do  something  about 
poverty.  The  opponent  is  an  old,  grim 
warrior,  strong  with  years  of  neglect. 
That  enemy,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  so  much 
outside  us  as  he  is  a  part  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  values.  The  war  on  poverty  seeks 
to  attack  specific  evils,  but  it  also  helps 
to  transform  us  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation.  For  in  daily  battle  we  gain  a 
truer  picture  of  ourselves,  a  truer  con¬ 
cept  of  the  idea  that  to  call  oneself  an 
American  is  tantamount  to  calling  one¬ 
self  “my  brother’s  keeper.” 

Poverty,  in  one  sector  or  one  section 
of  America,  impoverishes  all  Americans. 
To  be  poor  is  to  die  a  little  each  day  as 
the  dream  of  dignity  fades  down  the 
years.  Our  war,  therefore,  must  draw  no 
lines  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex.  Our 
enemy  is  everywhere,  sapping  all  of  the 
substance  of  humanity. 

The  legislation  the  committe  brings 
you  today  is  a  measure  of  our  resolve  to 
continue  the  fight.  In  some  areas,  on 
some  fronts,  the  results  have  been  most 
encouraging  and  successful;  on  other 
fronts  our  efforts  have  not  been  equal  to 
our  task.  Often  our  tactics  have  proved 
faulty.  From  these  we  must  learn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  argue  that  past 
mistakes  must  not  and  cannot  serve  as 
an  excuse  to  abandon  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  To  make  changes  in  the  program, 
yes;  to  abandon  it,  no.  Other  Federal 
programs  have  had  their  failures  and  we 
have  not  cut  them  off.  Mishap  and  error 
in  space  exploration  did  not  end  their 
efforts  in  that  area  of  Federal  spending. 
The  tragic  death  of  three  gallant  men 
in  an  Apollo  capsule  did  not  signal  the 
end  of  that  program.  On  the  contrary, 
we  went  forward,  saddened  by  wasteful 
death,  determined  to  eliminate  the  cause, 
but  nevertheless  forward. 

And  just  a  few  weeks  ago  this  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  over  $2y2  billion  for 
the  Apollo  program  and  an  additional 
$315  million  for  Apollo  applications.  If 
we  can  afford — in  this  year  of  the  tight 
budget — to  spend  these  billions  on  such 
projects  as  putting  a  man  on  the  moon, 
we  can  certainly  afford  to  spend  the  nec¬ 
essary  money  on  a  few  million  of  our 
children — on  this  corner  of  our  planet — 
if  in  so  doing  their  lives  will  be  enriched 
and  thereby  our  national  life  enriched 
also.  The  moon  is  very  patient  and,  I  am 
certain,  could  not  care  less  whether  it 
meets  one  of  us  in  1970  or  1980,  but 
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youngsters  are  not  patient  and  grow  up 
in  whatever  ways  are  open  to  them;  they 
stand  still  for  no  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  are  de¬ 
termined  that  the  waste  of  funds,  the  in¬ 
efficient  operations,  the  irresponsible  ac¬ 
tions  are  to  be  stopped — not  just  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  but  so  that  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  will,  in  fact,  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  good  intentions. 

Americans  have  left  messy  battlefields 
in  all  wars.  Few  would  deny  that  there 
is  not  evidence  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  not  left  a  messy  battlefield  also.  But 
the  committee  believes  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1967  will  continue  the 
battle  with  more  precision. 

But  we  do  not,  we  cannot,  use  partial 
failure  to  justify  retreat.  To  do  so  would 
be  unworthy  of  our  responsibility  to  eval¬ 
uate  and  correct  programs  begun  as  an 
expression  of  this  Nation’s  will  to  try 
to  end  poverty  in  America. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  title  II  and  the 
change  that  the  committee  made  in  the 
bill.  In  many  areas  CAP  worked  well  and 
they  will  continue  to  work  well  under 
committee  changes.  A  few  years  ago 
President  Johnson  said: 

Legislation  should  not  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  benefits  it  will  convey  if  properly  ad¬ 
ministered — but  by  wrongs  it  would  cause  if 
improperly  administered. 

It  is  to  these  areas  that  legislative 
changes  in  title  II  are  directed.  As  I 
understood  the  original  legislation — and 
I  served  on  that  subcommittee  which 
drafted  it — the  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  create  a  new  governmental  structure 
of  powerful  political  bodies  with  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  millions  of  Federal  dollars  to  spend 
and  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  rais¬ 
ing  any  of  that  money.  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  aimed  to  create  autono¬ 
mous  groups  to  displace  the  decision¬ 
making  process  of  State,  county,  or  local 
governments  or  to  fund  with  Federal  dol¬ 
lars  any  groups  intent  on  reversing  the 
decisions  of  the  duly  elected  school 
boards  or  county  or  local  governments. 
No  one  challenges  the  right  of  dissent  but 
many  of  us  question  the  wisdom  of  re¬ 
quiring  others  to  pay  taxes  to  finance 
it.  As  I  see  it,  the  Congress  clearly  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  an  economic  problem 
through  political  means,  but  it  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  legislate  a  revolution  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  by  establishing  another 
structure  of  government  at  the  various 
levels  of  political  action  in  the  United 
States. 

This  year’s  committee  bill  that  makes 
community  action  agencies  “a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State” — hav¬ 
ing  duly  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov¬ 
erning  officials — clarifies  the  intent  of 
the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  I  see  it. 

It  does  not  intend,  nor  do  any  of  its 
provisions  provide  that  “poor  people” 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  help  shape  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  their  lives.  The  opposite 
is  true  for  the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  community  action  boards  shall  in¬ 
sure  participation  of  the  poor  through 
giving  poor  people  at  least  one-third  of 
the  seats  on  such  boards.  But  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  those  who  are  helping  to  pay 
the  bill— and  who  also  live  in  this  same 
community — shall  have  a  voice  through 


their  elected  officials  on  how  their  money 
is  spent  and  how  programs  can  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  other  existing  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  provision  encompassed  in  section 
3(d)  of  title  II — the  so-called  bypass 
language — if  States  or  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  fail  to  develop  program  meeting 
criteria  of  this  legislation.  It  reads: 

3(d).  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  as  a  Community  Action  Agency  other 
than  a  Community  Action  agency  desig¬ 
nated  under  subsection  (a)  for  activities  of 
the  kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  de¬ 
termines  that  the  Community  Action  Agency 
serving  the  Community  has  failed,  after 
having  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so, 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  Com¬ 
munity  Action  program  which  meets  the 
Criteria  for  approval  set  forth  in  this  title, 
or  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  qualified 
political  subdivision  or  combination  of  such 
subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  designated  as 
the  Community  Action  Agency  for  such 
community  or  to  designate  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  to  be 
so  designated  by  the  Director. 

But  the  bill  does  provide  that  State 
or  local  governmental  officials  shall  par¬ 
ticipate — and  for  good  reasons:  Those 
who  spend  public  money  and  initiate 
local  projects  affecting  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  should  and  must  be  accountable 
to  their  fellow  citizens  through  the 
democratic  process,  an  election,  and  the 
electorate  has  the  chance  to  reject  those 
for  whom  private  gain  or  personal  power 
is  of  greater  value  than  public  service. 

The  bill  does  not  blunt  the  attack  on 
poverty  through  this  provision.  It  helps 
to  ensure  that  locally  elected  command¬ 
ers  will  be  responsible  for  local  successes 
and  local  failures. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  ask  what 
political  alchemy  at  work  in  the  United 
States  has  suddenly  made  Washington 
politicians  and  appointees  above  error 
or  reproach,  and  State  or  local  politicians 
incapable  of  making  wise  decisions  for 
the  constituents  who  elected  them.  In 
any  area  where  Federal,  State,  or  local 
politicians  are  unresponsive  to  constitu¬ 
ency  needs,  blind  to  poverty,  deaf  to 
legislative  pleas  for  change,  then  I  would 
say  the  answer  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  people  to  throw  them  out  of  office 
at  the  next  election  and  not  permit  them 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeking  refuge 
in  a  nonprofit  corporation — not  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  other  public 
employees.  In  the  last  several  days  I  have 
heard  cries  of  alarm  in  regard  to  com¬ 
mittee  changes  to  title  II.  The  cry  usually 
is,  keep  the  State  or  local  politicians  out 
of  it,  that  local  politicians  are  inefficient 
at  best  or  nonresponsive  or  corrupt  at 
the  worst.  But  what  they  are  really  say¬ 
ing  is:  do  not  have  the  community  action 
program  in  the  hands  of  “elected”  poli¬ 
ticians.  This  does  not  keep  the  politicians 
who  have  been  rejected  by  the  voters  out 
of  it.  This  does  not  keep  the  self -starting 
politician,  who  dreams  of  empire  build¬ 
ing  out  of  it.  This  does  not  keep  the  self¬ 
starting  politician,  who  dreams  of  empire 
building  out  of  it.  The  only  complaint  I 
have  heard:  somehow  keep  the  elected 
politicians  away.  My  answer  is  to  bring 
the  local  elected  politicians  into  it.  Then 
we  would  continue  to  be  able  to  measure 
their  competence  in  the  light  of  popular 
judgment. 
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And  how  many  so-called  local  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  have  suffered  defeat  in  State 
and  local  elections,  have  found  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  a  convenient 
sanctuary  from  which  they  may  sally 
forth — armed  with  Federal  money  and 
sanction — to  further  their  own  ambi¬ 
tions?  ✓ 

How  many  agencies  are  providing  mil¬ 
lions  of  Federal  dollars  to  build  local 
political  empires  for  would  be  elected 
politicians — and  those  very  politicians 
cry — “keep  the  politicians  out.” 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
foment  discord  in  our  cities  and  in  rural 
communities?  Or  are  we  not  trying  to 
stamp  out  ignorance,  disease,  and  pov¬ 
erty  in  America?  If  it  is  the  latter,  it  is 
the  worth  of  the  program  that  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  not  whether  the  poor  are  the 
architects.  Are  the  able,  are  the  compas¬ 
sionate,  are  the  concerned  the  archi¬ 
tects?  For  when  the  reckoning  comes — 
and  come  it  must — when  the  shouts  pro¬ 
duce  no  skills;  when  the  marches  deliver 
no  meat;  when  the  rallies  yield  no  re¬ 
wards;  it  will  be  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  lie,  and  then  there  is  no  one 
left  to  believe. 

The  bill  aims  to  insure  that  emergency 
measures  to  meet  a  genuine  crisis  do  not 
become  a  pattern  of  government  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all  wisdom  lies 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  or  that  there  will  be  no  local 
movement  without  Federal  initiative. 

I  have  heard  in  recent  days  that  we 
may  “throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath.” 
But  that  baby  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  out  is  that  fragile  infant  we  call 
the  democratic  process.  We  are  not  de¬ 
fending  the  right  of  local  majorities  to 
oppress  local  minorities. 

We  are  defending  the  right  of  local 
governments  to  make  hard  decisions  on 
local  problems.  In  fact,  the  bill  demands 
engagement  by  local  politicians  so  that 
they  cannot  avoid  tough  decisions  on  the 
battle  lines  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  bill  does  not  abandon  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  national  guidelines  to  insure  that 
the  purposes  of  the  program  are  fulfilled 
and  that  there  is  representation  of  all 
the  people  in  local  decisionmaking.  Nor 
does  it  take  the  easy  path  of  building  a 
neatly  symmetrical  pyramid  of  Federal 
power  in  which  the  foundation  stones 
exist  merely  to  bear  the  weight  of  those 
above  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  fighting 
a  war  against  the  idea  that  “the  poor 
shall  always  be  with  us.”  Our  dedication 
to  see  victory  increases  our  dedication  to 
see  that  victory  soon.  Our  dedication 
gives  us  the  responsibility  to  make  our 
tactics  suit  our  strategy. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for 
one  of  the  great  speeches  made  in  this 
body.  In  the  past  we  have  never  involved 
public  officials  in  the  so-called  Economic 
Opportunities  Act  to  the  extent  that  we 
should  have.  The  explanation  of  the 
gentlewoman  speaks  for  itself.  We  have 
made  tremendous  improvements  in  the 
legislation  and  we  have  got  it  in  shape  so 
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that  we  can  eliminate  waste.  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  could  support 
the  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  To  my  mind  certain 
clarifications  are  needed  to  interpret  sec¬ 
tion  211,  for  which  I  understand ,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  responsible. 
First,  What  is  the  composition  or  the 
supposed  composition  or  the  intended 
composition  of  the  community  action 
agency  under  section  211? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  is  to  be  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  a  priv¬ 
ate  corporation  that  the  State  or  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  would  so  designate  and 
the  Director  would  designate. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Subquestion  1 :  Is 
that  agency  to  be  composed  of  a  tripar¬ 
tite  group,  like  the  war  on  poverty? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  agency, 
either  under  a  political  subdivision  or 
the  State,  is  the  community  action 
agency.  There  will  be  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  board.  It  is  a  tripartite  agency,  it 
becomes  a  community  action  board.  If  a 
private  agency  is  designated  as  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  by  the  State  on 
a  political  subdivision  of  the  State — then 
there  is  to  be  a  community  action  “gov¬ 
erning  board.”  In  both  instances  it  will 
be  tripartite. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  community 
action  agency  may  be  either  the  State, 
the  city,  the  local  government,  or  their 
representatives,  they  in  turn,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  must  work  through  a  board? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  then  come  back  to 
the  original  question:  What  is  to  be  the 
composition  of  the  agency  which  is  the 
city,  the  local  government,  or  whatever 
the  government  may  be?  What  is  the  in¬ 
tention  on  that? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  One-third  of 
the  board  is  to  be  the  elected  public  of¬ 
ficials,  one-third  representatives  of  the 
community,  industry,  labor,  education, 
welfare,  and  so  forth,  and  one-third  of 
the  board  would  be  representatives  of 
the  poor,  elected  in  a  democratic  pro¬ 
cess  by  the  poor. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Evidently  I  have  not 
made  myself  clear.  There  is  the  top  layer 
of  the  city  or  its  appointed  agency.  Then 
there  is  the  lower  agency  or  the  board. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  no 
lower  agency  of  the  board.  There  is  to 
be  a  three-party  board  for  every  com¬ 
munity  action  agency:  one-third  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  one-third  community  and 
one-third  the  poor. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Let  us  assume  there 
is  only  one  layer.  Under  subsection  (b) , 
one-third  are  public  officials,  one-third 
are  representatives  of  the  poor,  who  are 
elected,  but  there  is  left  in  the  air  the 
composition  of  the  center  group,  these 
officials  who  are  members  of  business, 
industry,  labor,  religions  and  so  on.  How 
are  they  designated?  How  do  they  come 
into  being? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  are  representatives  in  the 
one-third  group  to  be  representative  of 
the  community  at  large  to  be  desig¬ 
nated,  the  answer  is  that  the  bill  remains 
silent  on  this,  and  intentionally  so.  It 
was  not  any  oversight  by  the  committee. 
It  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  to  leave  the  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility  possible. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous 
speaker  explained  her  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  us,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  It  greatly  revamps  the  action 
of  the  community  action  program  as  we 
have  seen  it  for  the  last  3  years.  It  also 
greatly  weakens  a  provision  I  believe 
very  strongly  in,  and  that  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  poor.  Last  year  I  was  successful 
in  including  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  required  in  every  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  of  that  board  must  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poor. 

The  reason  I  believe  it  greatly  weakens 
the  bill  is  that  the  first  priority  I  can  see 
in  reading  this  bill  is  that  the  State  ean 
be  a  community  action  agency  or  if  the 
State  chooses  not  to  a  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  a  State  or  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions  can  be  community 
action  agencies.  In  the  event  the  State 
does  not  designate  a  public  nonprofit  pri¬ 
vate  agency  to  be  a  community  action 
agency  but  chooses  to  be  the  community 
action  agency  itself,  section  211(a)  reads 
that  they  shall  administer  their  program 
through  a  community  action  board,  but 
that  board  will  not  have  the  powers  of  a 
governing  board  as  denned  in  section 
211(e). 

Section  211(e)  provides: 

The  powers'  of  every  community  action 
agency  governing  board  shall  include  the 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  posi¬ 
tions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro¬ 
gram  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro¬ 
posals  for  -financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 

I  would  assume  that  since  these  powers 
are  given  only  to  the  governing  board 
of  community  action  agencies,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  which  does  not 
have  a  governing  board  because  it  is  a 
political  subdivision,  retains  these  powers 
for  the  mayor  and  his  council.  The  three- 
legged  stool  or  the  tripartite  board  would 
be  only  an  advisory  board  in  the  case 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  chooses 
to  be  the  political  action  agency. 

Some  say,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  just  indicated,  that  section 
210(d)  will  prevail  in  case  the  State  and 
local  political  subdivision  does  not  op¬ 
erate  a  program  the  way  the  Director 
wishes,  and  that  he  can  then  designate 
another  community  action  agency,  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agency,  in  order  to  run  the 
program.  But  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
political  pressures  that  cities  can  make 
on  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  doubt 
that  the  director  in  a  number  of  instances 
of  big  cities  would  say  to  them,  “We  do 


not  like  your  program.  We  are  going  to 
turn  this  over  to  another  private,  non¬ 
profit  agency  in  your  city.” 

So  in  this  instance,  I  believe  the  bill 
effectively  removes  the  participation  of 
the  poor  that  has  been  very  difficult  to 
achieve  so  far.  The  poor  have  had  very 
little  experience  in  self-government.  In 
the  big  cities  of  the  Nation,  the  poor  in 
their  neighborhoods  are  as  far  away  from 
city  hall  and  the  mayor  as  the  people 
generally  are  from  the  State  government 
or  even  the  Federal  Government.  These 
people  need  to  learn  how  to  exorcise  their 
responsibility  in  self-government.  The 
community  action  agency  has  been  an 
effort  to  achieve  that.  It  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  has  been  slow.  But  in  some  areas 
this  has  been  achieved.  They  have  made 
substantial  progress.  Three  years  have 
seen  that  progress. 

I  have  seen  it  occur  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district.  I  have  seen  it  occur  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  and  in  some 
cities  of  the  country. 

Where  elections  have  been  held,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  get  the  poor  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  elections.  They  had  never 
had  a  meaningful  voice  before.  They 
would  not  believe  they  had  a  meaning¬ 
ful  voice  now  with  this  bill. 

Do  the  Members  suppose  that  we  can 
sell  them  on  the  idea  of  a  meaningful 
voice  in  the  future  if  they  have  only  an 
advisory  capacity,  when  their  advice  has 
never  been  accepted  before? 

When  we  look  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
providing  for  three  groups,  who  will 
select  those  who  serve  on  the  board? 

The  first  group  will  be  the  one-third 
who  are  public  officials. 

The  second  group  will  be: 

At  least  one-third  of  the  members  are  per¬ 
sons  chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the 
area  served. 

If  a  mayor  appoints  a  person  from  an 
area  of  the  city  where  poor  people  reside 
in  large  numbers,  is  that  a  democratic 
procedure?  Some  Members  have  said  to 
me  that  is  a  democratic  procedure,  and 
an  appointment  by  the  mayor  would  be 
sufficient. 

That  would  greatly  weaken  what  we 
have  anticipated  as  the  responsibilities 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  poor  in  this 
program.  I  believe  that  the  poor  them¬ 
selves  ought  to  select  the  person  to  rep¬ 
resent  them,  and  no  one  else  should 
appoint  a  person  the  poor  do  not  select. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  finish  this,  and  then 
we  can  come  back  to  it. 

The  poor  themselves  need  to  know  that 
the  individual  they  select,  whether  he  is 
acceptable  to  city  hall  or  not,  is  their 
representative.  They  need  to  know  if  he 
does  not  do  a  good  job  for  them  they  can 
turn  him  out  and  put  somebody  else  in. 

There  should  be  no  fear  of  this  by 
public  officials  and  my  colleagues,  if  the 
poor  have  only  one-third  membership  of 
the  boards.  In  fact,  the  mayor  of  Seattle 
said  the  poor  have  more  than  half  in 
Seattle,  and  he  thinks  it  is  great.  At  least 
there  is  no  danger,  because  we  are  only 
insuring  that  the  poor  have  one-third. 

As  to  the  other  leg  of  the  stool,  the 
remaining  members  who  are  not  public 
officials  or  representatives  of  the  poor, 
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they  are  the  members  of  business,  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  religious,  welfare,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  other  major  groups. 

But  this  does  not  provide  that  they 
will  choose  their  representatives  on  the 
board  either.  I  anticipate  that  the  public 
officials  will  appoint  the  representatives 
of  business,  industry,  labor,  religious, 
welfare,  education,  or  other  major 
groups,  and  therefore  they  will  be  an¬ 
swerable  to  the  public  officials. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
these  other  people  on  the  board,  as  we 
should  have,  they  should  be  answerable 
to  the  groups  who  send  them.  The  busi¬ 
ness  group  ought  to  have  an  individual 
answerable  to  them.  Organized  labor 
ought  to  have  an  individual  answerable 
to  them.  The  welfare  group  ought  to  have 
the  same  thing. 

Each  one  of  those  groups  ought  to 
select  its  own  representative  for  the 
board.  In  this  way  I  believe  we  will  have 
effective  local  government  in  community 
action. 

Some  people  have  said  that  always, 
when  there  is  Federal  assistance  to  the 
local  level,  it  be  given  through  the  State 
governments  and  local  governments.  But 
this  will  not  be  effective  for  poverty  pro¬ 
grams,  because  the  poor  people  to  date 
have  not  been  actively  participating  in 
the  city  governments.  We  should  permit 
a  State  to  appoint  a  State  commission  to 
develop  a  State  plan.  But  at  the  local 
level  city  hall  is  not  the  best  agency 
to  go  through. 

Rather,  this  ought  to  operate,  as  I  have 
said  many  times,  in  the  way  the  rural 
programs  with  Federal  assistance  do, 
which  we  have  had  for  years  and  years, 
and  which  are  practically  sacred.  If  any¬ 
body  should  try  to  touch  them,  woe  unto 
him. 

Those  are  in  three  areas. 

One  is  cooperative  extension.  In  co¬ 
operative  extension  the  boards  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  farmers,  who  are  se¬ 
lected  by  them. 

Another  is  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice.  Through  the  election  process  the 
farmer  participates  in  electing  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  a  soil  conservation  district 
supervisor,  to  make  broad  policy  deci¬ 
sions. 

In  the  ASCS  committees,  again  on  a 
township  level  the  farmers  elect  the 
township  committeeman,  and  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  join  together  to  elect  the 
county  committeemen.  This  method  has 
proved  effective  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  people  in  pov¬ 
erty,  be  they  in  the  rural  areas  or  in  the 
cities  of  the  country,  given  the  same 
effective  voice  in  selecting  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  make  the  broad  policy  de¬ 
cisions  for  programs  in  their  areas,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  knows  what  a  poor  person 
is  thinking  of,  as  he  is  caught  in  the 
ghetto  and  cannot  escape. 

There  is  no  way  of  understanding  that. 
None  of  us  can  visit  there  or  spend  a 
week  there  and  understand  that.  These 
policymaking  boards  need  individuals 
to  represent  the  poor  who  are  caught 
in  that  helpless  state.  The  poor  should 
select  men  as  their  representatives  to 
speak  on  these  boards.  There  is  a  gross 
failure  in  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  these  two  questions  and  see  if 
he  will  answer  them.  I  would  like  to 
know,  first,  how  he  interprets  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  174,  and  I  invite  my  col¬ 
league  to  that  language.  It  appears  on 
line  23. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  you  give  me  the  sec¬ 
tion?  I  have  the  committee  report  in 
front  of  me  rather  than  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  section  is  211(b). 
It  says : 

At  least  one-third  of  the  members  axe 
persons  chosen  in  accordance  with  demo¬ 
cratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
poor  in  the  area  served. 

This  is  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  board. 

My  second  question  is,  the  gentleman 
has  made  many,  many  statements  on  this 
floor  over  the  years  on  this  subject,  but 
he  has  never  spelled  out  nor  has  his  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell],  spelled  out  precisely  and 
specifically  how  you  propose  that  these 
people  be  chosen.  If  you  are  for  elections, 
why  do  you  not  say  so?  How  do  you  pro¬ 
pose  it?  What  is  your  formula?  Forget 
about  our  formula.  Tell  us,  What  do  you 
propose  to  be  the  accepted  procedure  for 
selecting  the  one-third  representatives 
of  the  poor  in  the  community  served? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  are  two  methods  that 
can  be  used  that  I  believe  are  effective. 
One  is  election.  Election  in  the  cities  of 
the  country  where  the  poor  reside  in 
an  area  such  as  a  census  tract  where  80 
percent  of  the  area  are  poor.  I  would  say 
let  everybody  in  that  area  vote.  Let  them 
all  vote  and  decide  who  are  to  be  their 
representatives. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  How  do  you  decide 
who  will  be  a  qualified  voter? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Anybody  who  lives  in  that 
area  can  vote. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  you  say  I  am  poor 
and  therefore  I  can  vote? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  listen 
to  me  instead  of  talking  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  understand  what  I  said. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Go  ahead.  I  would  like 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  said  in  the  census  tracts 
where  more  than  80  percent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  poor  everybody  in  that  area  can 
vote.  You  do  not  have  to  prove  you  are 
poor. 

Now,  in  the  rural  areas  and  where 
they  are  more  widely  distributed,  the 
poor  people  who  will  benefit  from  the 
program  and  are  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  can  come  together  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  meetings.  This  has  been  done  ef¬ 
fectively  so  far.  At  the  neighborhood 
meetings  they  can  select  the  person  to 
represent  the  poor  in  that  area.  If  they 
do  not  choose  wisely,  the  next  time  when 
there  is  such  a  neighborhood  meeting  to 
select  a  representative,  the  ones  op¬ 
posed  to  the  representative  can  come 
to  the  meeting  and  who  ever  the  ma¬ 
jority  wants. 
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Those  two  methods  are  effective  so 
far  for  the  poor  to  select  their  repre- 
sentatives 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  but  I  must  say  this  is  a  heck  of  a 
way  to  run  a  railroad.  The  gentleman 
saw  the  disaster  we  had  in  this  country 
when  we  tried  this  method  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  in  a  few  other  cities. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Philadelphia  was  not  a  dis¬ 
aster.  Philadelphia  was  not  as  successful 
as  they  believed  should  have  been  the 
case,  but  it  was  not  a  disaster.  It  was  an 
attempt,  and  they  made  greater  progress 
the  second  time  they  tried  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  the  second  question?  How  do  you 
interpret  this  language  in  the  bill  which 
provides  that  they  shall  be  chosen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  democratic  selection  pro¬ 
cedures  adequate  to  assure  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area 
served?  How  do  you  interpret  that  lan¬ 
guage? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Nobody  has  given  me  guide¬ 
lines  or  rules  and  regulations  that  will 
be  followed  to  implement  this  program.  I 
assume  it  would  permit  a  mayor  to  ap¬ 
point  them  from  the  area  where  the 
poor  reside.  The  appointment  method  has 
been  considered  a  democratic  process  be¬ 
fore,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  that  method 
of  selecting  representatives  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  once  again  raises  this  in  a  con¬ 
text  that  would  confuse  the  Members.  I 
think  it  should  be  emphasized  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  board  where  one-third 
are  selected  by  a  democratic  process  to 
represent  the  poor  is  for  a  community 
action  board  that  is  totally  and  com¬ 
pletely  subservient  to  and  a  creature  of 
city  hall.  So  that  it  is  a  facade.  There 
is  a  clear  involvement  of  the  poor,  or  else 
the  board  itself  will  not  be  the  decision¬ 
making  creature.  It  is  a  creature  of  city 
hall  and  it  does  what  it  tells  them  to  do. 

So,  if  you  leave  all  the  representation 
to  the  poor  and  assume  that  they  will  be 
democratically  selected,  they  end  up  on 
a  board  that  does  not  do  anything  that 
is  meaningful. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  will  yield 
further,  and  if  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the 
basis  for  his  interpretation  under  the 
law.  As  I  read  the  law,  one-third  of  them 
shall  be  elected  officials  and  one-third 
of  them  shall  be  individuals  who  are 
considered  to  be  poor. 

Now,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  how 
they  are  elected  in  New  York  City.  I  am 
unaware  as  to  how  they  are  elected  else¬ 
where.  Individuals  in  a  particular  area 
can  be  elected  to  this  poverty  board  by 
petition.  As  we  have  it,  and  as  I  en¬ 
visage  this  specific  proposal  involving 
this  particular  situation,  I  can  see  no 
basis  that  “city  hall”  will  control  it. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  clarify  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is  talking 
about  the  present  law.  We  are  talking 
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about  the  bill  that  comes  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  I 
would  quote  from  page  171  of  the  bill, 
line  7,  and  thereafter: 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov¬ 
erning  officials),  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  sub¬ 
divisions — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  further  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] - 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  in 
further  answer  to  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion,  if  you  will  follow  on  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  just  read,  section 
210,  over  to  section  211,  it  says  that  there 
are  two  different  kinds  of  community 
action  agencies.  There  is  the  one  which 
is  the  State  or  political  subdivision  which 
shall  administer  its  program  under  a 
community  action  board.  But  the  other 
community  type  of  community  action 
agencies  are  ones  designated  either  by  a 
political  subdivision  or  combination  of 
political  subdivisions  or  designated  by 
the  Director  of  OEO,  and  the  governing 
board’s  powers  are  defined  in  section 
211(e). 

So  the  powers  given  the  poor,  as-  well 
as  the  other  two  classes  on  the  board, 
meaningful  power,  are  listed  in  section 
211(e).  But  those  powers  are  not  given 
to  the  community  action  board  where 
the  State  or  the  political  subdivision  is 
the  community  action  agency,  but, 
rather,  are  retained  for  the  political  sub¬ 
division  itself. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
brings  about  a  community  action  agency 
governing  board.  Now,  are  there  two  lay¬ 
ers  or  is  there  one  layer  of  government? 

I  tried  to  determine  that  from  ques¬ 
tioning  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell], 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
two  layers.  The  top  layer  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  other  is  the  board  appointed 
by  the  Government,  whether  it  be  city  or 
State  appointees. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  my 
question  is,  How  do  they  come  into  be¬ 
ing?  Does  this  top  agency  come  into  be¬ 
ing  pursuant  to  the  law  which  does  not 
actually  say  how  it  is  to  come  into  being? 
Is  it  the  intention  that  the  agency  be 
composed  of  a  tripartite  group,  and  is 
the  lower  level  also  to  be  composed  of  a 
tripartite  group? 

In  other  words,  is  the  top  agency  just 
crated  by  law;  that  is,  the  mayor  or  the 
local  council,  or  the  Governor,  and  the 
legislature?  As  I  see  it,  how  is  this  top 
agency  to  come  into  being? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  top  agency  is  not 
selected  by  :  political  subdivision,  but  the 
political  subdivision  which  accepts  the 
designation  itself,  and  by  following  the 


law  they  shall  be  the  “community  action 
agency.”  The  Director,  of  course,  must 
designate  them  as  the  community  action 
agency.  But  if  they  designate  somebody 
else — another  public  or  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cy — then  there  is  only  one  top  group  or 
board  which  receives  full  governing 
powers. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Let  me  see  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  this  correctly,  because  I  believe 
it  is  beginning  to  make  sense.  It  is  either 
the  mayor  or  the  council  or  the  Governor 
or  the  legislature  who  are  to  act  as  the 
agency? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Representing  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  let  us 
say? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Thereafter  there  is 
this  lower  agency  which  is  composed  of 
a  tripartite  board,  although  the  govern¬ 
ing  agency  or  the  first  agency  does  not  of 
necessity  have  to  be  composed  of  a  tri¬ 
partite  group:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  So  that  in  event  that 
the  Governor  and  State  legislature  re¬ 
fuse  to  act,  and  they  designate  individ¬ 
uals,  then  there  must  be  a  tripartite 
group;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  there  must  be  a  tri¬ 
partite  group  that  has  governing  power. 
However,  in  the  first  instance  they  shall 
have  the  tripartite  group  as  an  advisory 
group. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Just  one  moment. 
If  they  designate  the  tripartite  group 
then  there  will  be  two  groups  that  will 
be  composed  of  people  in  political  life  or 
public  life,  civic  groups,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Right. 

In  that  instance  there  would  be  two 
groups  which  would  be  composed  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials;  the  ones  who  have  the  gov¬ 
erning  power  is  the  State  or  political  sub¬ 
division,  and  their  advisory  group 
through  which  they  say  they  shall  ad¬ 
minister  the  program  is  the  three-legged 
group. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  do  not  understand 
it  to  be  an  advisory  group.  As  I  under¬ 
stand — and  I  would  like  to  be  enlightened 
if  I  am  wrong — is  that  first  group,  or  the 
top  group,  designates,  a  board  through 
which  they  act  if  they  so  desire.  If  they 
do  not  desire  to  designate,  they  act  as 
both  the  advisory  agency  and  the  board. 

Now,  a  board  must  be  composed  of,  as 
I  understand  it,  a  tripartite  group,  and 
they  in  turn  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  agency.  To  determine  whether  or 
not  this  lower  group  is  to  be  influenced  at 
all,  I  inquired  and  I  asked  wherein  is 
there  any  statement  showing  authority 
by  anyone  to  designate  the  central  group 
or  the  civic  agency.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  says 
the  top  layer  shall  appoint  them,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  say  any  other  body 
shall  appoint  them,  therefore  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  central  agency 
should  be  elected  also  just  the  same  as 
the  poor  are  elected. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-four 


Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  372] 


Abbitt 

Gallagher 

Pettis 

Addabbo 

Garmatz 

Pike 

Anderson, 

Giaimo 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Tenn. 

Green,  Pa. 

Resnick 

Annunzio 

Griffiths 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Ashley 

Gross 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Barrett 

Grover 

Ronan 

Boggs 

Hagan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brasco 

Halleck 

Rosenthal 

Broomfield 

Halpern 

Rostenkowski 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hanley 

St.  Onge 

Bush 

Hays 

Smith,  Calif. 

Button 

Helstoski 

Smith,  N.Y.  * 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Herlong 

Stratton 

Clark 

Hosmer 

Stubblefield 

Cohelan 

Howard 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cowger 

Hutchinson 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Irwin 

Tenzer 

Dent 

Jacobs 

Utt 

Diggs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Vander  Jagt 

Dole 

Kupferman 

Watkins 

Dow 

Madden 

Watson 

Downing 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Watts 

Dulski 

Mathias,  Md. 

Whalley 

Eilberg 

Meskill 

Williams,  Miss. 

Erlenborn 

Miller,  Calif. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Eshleman 

Moorhead 

Willis 

Everett 

Morgan 

Wilson, 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Morton 

Charles  H. 

Fallon 

Multer 

Wolff 

Fino 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Flood 

Nix 

Wydler 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Zion 

Fountain 

Ottinger 

Friedel 

Pelly 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  S.  2388,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  336  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  had  4  minutes  remaining  of 
the  last  10  minutes  allocated  to  him. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  last 
comment  upon  the  colloquy  which  we  had 
before  the  quorum  call  was  requested, 
and  this  has  to  do  with  the  language 
which  appears  on  pages  46  and  47,  where¬ 
in  we  see  the  explanation  of  subsection 
(e)  defining  the  powers  of  governing 
boards. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  specifies 
that  “community  action  governing  boards” 
must  have  the  power  to  select  persons  for 
senior  staff  positions,  determine  major  per¬ 
sonnel,  fiscal  and  program  policies,  approve 
overall  programs,  establish  priorities  and 
assure  compliance  with  conditions  of  this 
title.  Does  not  specify  the  powers  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  “community  action  boards”  when 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  itself  has 
been  designated  as  the  community  action 
agency. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated 
previously,  under  section  211(a),  the 
State  or  the  political  subdivision,  if  it 
Is  a  community  action  program,  does 
not  have  a  governing  board.  But  it  states 
in  the  phraseology  of  subsection  (e)  of 
subsection  211  that  this  section  does  not 
specify  the  powers  to  be  delegated  to  a 
community  action  authority  when  the 
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State  or  the  political  action  group  has 
been  designated  as  the  political  action 
agency. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  head  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Applied  Research  Center  in  New 
York,  in  his  recent  study  of  community 
action  programs  in  65  cities  noted  that: 

Programs  directed  to  community  action 
were  successfully  implemented  only  when 
they  were  basically  independent  of  political 
control  or,  occasionally,  and  very  rarely,  sup¬ 
ported  and  protected  by  an  emphathetic 
progressive  local  government,  and 

That,  generally,  local  governments  and, 
when  challenged  the  OEO,  were  alarmed 
when  the  poor  took  the  anti-poverty  com¬ 
munity  action  program  seriously,  and  tended 
to  resist  or  to  seek  the  defeat  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  when  their  programs  challenged  the 
status  quo  directly. 

He  further  noted : 

Where  the  local  community  has  resisted 
the  organized  program  of  the  poor,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  not  proved  able  to  sup¬ 
port  the  program  effectively  over  such  re¬ 
sistance. 

A  recent  effort  in  St.  Louis  to  turn 
control  of  the  board  over  to  the  Mayor 
by  giving  him  power  to  appoint  10  of 
the  15  board  members.  In  regard  to  this 
attempt,  the  regional  OEO  director  Don 
Thomason  said: 

The  Mayor’s  power  to  appoint  two  thirds 
of  the  board  would  create  such  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  as  would  trend  to  develop 
loyalties  and  antipathies  which  probably 
would  deprive  the  community  action  agency 
of  the  greater  wealth  of  talent  and  resources 
attendant  from  the  whole  community. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  others  attack  this 
proposal  asking  that  the  Human  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  be  “kept  above 
politics.” 

Another  said: 

The  War  on  Poverty  is  too  serious  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  critically  affects  the  lives  of  too 
many  of  our  poorer  citizens  to  allow  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  become  bogged  down  in  political 
maneuvering. 

Well,  I  brought  this  question  up  of  the 
involvement  of  the  poor  because  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  key  feature,  the  real  genius 
to  the  poverty  program.  There  is  not 
much  else  which  is  really  new  in  the 
poverty  program.  The  Job  Corps  and  the 
NYC  are  not  new.  Other  agencies  could 
administer  them  just  as  now  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  actually  administers  the 
NYC,  but  involvement  of  the  poor  in  the 
programs  that  the  Federal  Government 
administers  is  an  ingenious  feature  that 
I  strongly  support  which  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  poverty  program,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  continue  into  the 
future.  I  dislike  seeing  it  hampered,  as 
the  amendments  that  came  out  of  the 
.committee  will  do. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  functioned  well.  Some 
of  them  are  the  Headstart  program,  the 
new  addition  of  followthrough,  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  excellent,  and  should  be  support¬ 
ed,  and  there  are  other  programs  like 
foster  grandparents,  and  the  Green 
Thumb,  that  really  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  war  on  poverty  that 
have  been  attempted  in  the  crusade  that 
I  would  like  to  see  us  get  into. 

The  special  genius  of  Headstart  has 
been  the  recognition  that  the  pitiful  pov¬ 
erty  cycle  can  best  be  broken  at  an  early 


age.  The  opportunity  crusade  places  far 
greater  emphasis  on  Headstart  and  a 
more  meaningful  followthrough  program 
in  the  first  three  grades.  I  believe  also 
there  should  be  a  continuing  and  ex¬ 
panded  foster  grandparents  and  Green 
Thumb  programs. 

However,  the  major  difference  between 
the  Democrat  and  Republican  ap¬ 
proaches  is  that  Republicans  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  creating  real  jobs  for  the  poor, 
while  Democrats  continue  to  fund  make- 
work  jobs  which  lead  nowhere.  The  key 
to  ending  poverty  has  always  been  find¬ 
ing  ways  to  assure  men  and  women  of 
good  jobs.  Our  Industry  Youth  Corps  and 
other  educational  and  training  programs 
are  designed  to  prepare  the  underprivi¬ 
leged  and  undereducated  for  jobs  with 
dignity. 

The  opportunity  crusade  will  truly 
involve  business  and  industry  in  the  war 
to  alleviate  poverty.  Hiring  a  few  firms 
to  run  Job  Corps  camps  is  not  true  in¬ 
volvement  of  America’s  No.  1  generator 
of  jobs — private  enterprise. 

Let  us  remember  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  deprived.  The  hard  reality  of 
poverty  will  be  with  us  far  beyond  the 
elections  of  1968.  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  should  join  forces  to  write  a 
bill  which  will  truly  begin  to  end  the 
tragedy  of  poverty  in  this  land  of  afflu¬ 
ence.  Republicans  are  more  than  willing 
to  take  the  best  of  the  administration’s 
program  along  with  the  best  in  the  op- 
ortunity  crusade  and  combine  them  in¬ 
to  a  strong  program.  Poverty  is  too  criti¬ 
cal  a  problem  to  be  the  victim  of  partisan 
struggles. 

I  believe  that  the  Opportunity  Cru¬ 
sade  would  make  some  meaningful 
changes  in  the  program  to  enable  it  to 
function  better.  For  instance,  in  Head¬ 
start,  Followthrough,  and  Upward 
Bound,  we  propose  that  those  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  then 
they  could  be  coordinated  with  similar 
programs  that  are  presently  being  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Office  of  Education  today. 

There  is  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Act,  which  is 
funded  over  $1  billion,  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  preschool  education. 
Since  OE  is  administering  that  pro¬ 
gram,  certainly  Headstart  would  func¬ 
tion  much  more  efficiently  and  have  the 
same  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by 
the  same  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  this  would  permit  these  two  to  be 
coordinated.  However,  I  will  point  out 
that  when  we  suggest  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  administer  project  Headstart,  that 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  community 
action  agencies  would  be  divested  of  their 
responsibilities  that  they  have  had 
heretofore. 

The  way  that  private  organizations 
can  participate  in  Headstart  programs 
is  to  permit  money  to  be  administered 
through  community  action  agencies.  In 
the  opportunity  crusade,  State  agencies 
broadly  representative  of  all  the  groups 
who  are  interested  in  this  program,  will 
set  a  State  plan  and  develop  State 
policy,  and  the  money  will  go  through 
the  community  action  agencies  if  a 
qualified  community  action  agency  is  in 
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existence,  otherwise  it  would  go  through 
Headstart  agencies  or  any  other  means 
whereby  the  young  people  who  definitely 
need  the  assistance  of  a  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  can  benefit  from  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  bill  to  be 
developed  which  would  take  the  most 
important  features  of  Opportunity  Cru¬ 
sade,  and  blend  them  into  a  bill  that 
would  enable  us  to  finally  write  a  bi¬ 
partisan  poverty  bill. 

As  was  stated  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  the  poverty 
program  started  out  in  politics.  In  1964 
the  President  did  not  want  any  Republi¬ 
can  amendments  to  it.  Evidently  he 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  con¬ 
glomeration  of  the  Kennedy  proposals 
that  they  put  together  in  the  war  on 
poverty  would  carry  his  stamp,  and  his 
stamp  alone  for  the  1964  elections,  and 
there  were  enough  Democrats  in  that 
Congress  to  do  it  without  any  Republi¬ 
can  stamp  to  it  at  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1966  issue  of  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  Erwin  Knoll  and 
Jules  Witcover  had  an  excellent  article 
entitled,-  “Maximum  Feasible  Publicity.” 
They  stated  that: 

President  Johnson,  leafing  through  the 
pending-business  basket  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministraton  for  something  dramatic  to  call 
his  own,  seized  on  the  poverty  problem  with 
characteristic  zeal. Tentative  Kennedy  titles — 
“Human  Conservation  and  Development,” 
“Access  to  Opportunity” — were  discarded  as 
“bloodless”  and  Johnson  declared  “uncon¬ 
ditional  war  on  poverty”  in  his  first  State 
of  the  Union  message. 

The  article  is  mostly  about,  however, 
the  amount  of  publicity  that  emanates 
from  OEO.  Quoting  from  Knoll  and  Wit- 
cover  again: 

In  the  Johnson  Administration’s  War  on 
Poverty,  nobody — not  even  the  poor — gets 
more  attention  from  Sargent  Shriver’s  GHQ 
than  does  the  combat  correspondent.  Except 
for  the  Pentagon,  where  more  than  200  gov¬ 
ernment  publicists  labor  to  explain  or  ob¬ 
scure  details  of  the  administration’s  other 
war,  no  federal  command  post  puts  greater 
emphasis  and  energy  into  psychological  war¬ 
fare  for  and  against  the  press. 

But  not  since  New  Deal  days  has  Wash¬ 
ington  seen  a  coordinated  hard-sell  for  a  re¬ 
latively  small  program  to  match  OEO’s  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  effort  to  combat  poverty. 

But  I  think  most  of  us  remember  when 
there  was  a  meeting  with  the  Citizens 
Crusade  Against  Poverty.  A  number  of 
the  poor  saw  through  Shriver’s  avalanche 
of  propaganda.  Knoll  and  Witcover  again 
state  in  their  article : 

Only  one  misfortune  has  marred  Shriver’s 
record  as  his  own,  and  OEO’s,  best  PR  man — 
the  Washington  convention  last  spring  of 
the  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty  at 
which  he  was  booed  off  the  stage  and  out  of 
the  hall  by  delegates  who  were  angry,  dis¬ 
illusioned,  and  poor.  There  were  two  imme¬ 
diate  casualties — Shriver’s  image  and  Kra¬ 
mer’s  left  shoulder,  which  was  bumped  in 
the  melee.  There  were  also  significant  impli¬ 
cations  for  OEO’s  publicity  effort.  Newspaper 
stories  on  the  incident  jarred  the  office  of 
public  affairs.  Particularly  resented  was  the 
front-page  story  in  The  New  York  Times  by 
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Nan  Robertson,  whose  account  of  what  hacl 
happened  differed  in  no  significant  respect 
from  other  newspaper  and  wire  service  re¬ 
ports.  In  New  York,  Turner  Catledge,  the 
executive  editor,  received  protests  against  the 
story.  In  a  long  telegram,  one  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  informed  the  Times  that  "I  resent  and 
object  to  today’s  news  story,”  and  went  on 
to  praise  Shriver  as  a  man  who  “to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  has  never  ducked  out  of 
any  meeting  in  his  life  including  yesterday’s.” 
Another,  shorter  telegram  advised  the  Times 
that  Shriver  had  “conducted  himself  with 
calm,  dignity  and  decorum.”  Neither  sender 
mentioned  the  fact  that  his  message  to  the 
Times  had  been  encouraged — in  fact,  solic¬ 
ited — by  OEO,  or  that  others  had  been  im¬ 
portuned  to  send  similar  protests,  but  had 
refused.  The  handling  of  the  episode  had 
become  a  matter  of  controversy — some  of  it 
openly  expressed — within  the  public  affairs 
office.  Shortly  afterward,  Kramer’s  deputy, 
Jim  Kelleher,  resigned. 

Shriver  blamed  “professional  demonstra¬ 
tors”  for  the  incident,  but  there  were  other 
appraisals  that  laid  the  cause  closer  to  the 
door  of  OEO’s  in-house  advertising  agency. 
Walter  Reuther,  the  chairman  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Crusade  Against  Poverty,  was  quoted 
as  pointing  out  that  the  demonstrators 
started  booing  as  “Shriver  was  trying  to 
overwhelm  them  with  success  statistics. 
They  released  thjjir  anger  and  their  deepest 
frustrations  at  not  seeing  results.”  The 
shouts  of  the  protesters  lent  weight  to 
Reuther’s  assesment.  “Tell  us  where  the 
poor  are  being  helped,”  one  woman  screamed. 
“It’s  just  a  big  publicity  deal.”  “Shriver 
tells  us  what  has  been  done,  but  what  about 
what,  hasn’t  been  done?”  another  shouted. 
The  Washington  Post  commented  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  Shriver  “was  hearing  from  the 
people  who  have  taken  literally  every  word  of 
every  official  pronouncement.  These  true  be¬ 
lievers  now  consider  themselves  betrayed,  for 
the  performance  turns  out  to  be  less  splen¬ 
did  than  the  promise.” 

I  understand  that  $2,400,000  has  been 
expended  per  year  in  public  relations  by 
OEO.  In  the- hearings  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  on  page  881  my  colleague, 
Charles  E.  Goodell,  asked  Sargent 
Shriver  about  this  expenditure.  The  col¬ 
loquy  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goodell.  If  you  are  referring  to  the 
series  of  investigative  reports  we  made  last 
year,  none  of  which  were  contradicted  in 
their  essential  facts,  then  I  think  it  is  a  very 
unfortunate  reference.  Glib  terms  like 
“throat  slitting,”  “professional  hatchet  job,” 
which  don’t  advance  the  cause  of  good  leg¬ 
islation  at  all.  We  were  very  careful  with 
those  memos  to  stick  to  the  facts  as  we 
were  able  to  establish  them  with  our  profes¬ 
sional  investigators.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
those  facts  should  be  brought  out.  - 

Part  of  the  problem  with  this  is  the  so- 
called  ballyhoo  budget  that  you  have  at  OEO. 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  $2.4  million  allocated 
to  public  information  and  public  relations 
at  OEO? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  don’t  know  that  specifically. 

Mr.  Goodell.  You  have  46  employees  in 
your  public  information  office  and  a  $2.4 
million  budget.  This  troubles  a  good  many 
of  us.  According  to  a  recent  AP  story,  $42 
million  is  spent  by  the  Federal  executive 
agencies  on  self-pleadings,  if  you  will,  pub¬ 
licity  or  public  relations.  At  OEO  $2.4  million 
for  a  ballyhoo  budget  really  does  bother  us. 
Is  that  much  money  really  necessary? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  would  be  glad  to  compare 
our  budget  for  publicity  with  any  agency 
carrying  on  a  comparable  program  under 
President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Goodell.  You.  have  all  sorts  of  reser¬ 
vations. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  will  be  happy  to  compare 
it  to  any  program  with  the  same  amount  of 
money. 


Mr.  Goodell.  You  don’t  think  $2.4  million 
is  too  much? 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  don’t  know  about  the  figure. 
All  I  know  is  that  our  Department  of  Public 
Information  is  working  night  and  day  trying 
to  keep  up  with  requests  for  information 
about  the  program.  It  is  a  small  office  for  an 
agency  of  this  size  and  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  agency  that  I  know  of,  or  any 
business  concern  of  comparable  magnitude. 
There  are  47  people  including  all  the  secre¬ 
taries  that  work  in  that  division  and  they 
have  an  annual  pay  of  $975,000  for  them 
all.  Now  the  additional  money  probably  is  to 
pay  for  printing  of  reports  that  are  required 
here  by  the  Congress  and  by  others.  We  have 
to  have  information  on  hand  about  the  pro¬ 
gram.  For  example,  when  we  launched  Proj¬ 
ect  Headstart  we  had  to  put  out  five  little 
pamphlets,  each  one  of  which  was  essential 
for  every  community  in  the  United  States  to 
have.  One  was'  about  nutrition,  another 
about  the  kind  of  teaching  equipment  you 
needed,  or  materials  in  the  headstart  prog¬ 
ram.  We  had  to  pay  for  all  of  that  out  of 
our  money. 

Mr.  Goodell.  I  understand  that  infor¬ 
mation  pamphlets  have  to  go  out  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  $2.4  milion  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  money  for  public  relations  for 
an  agency  that  size. 

Mr.  Shriver.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  amount  of  money  that  we  spend  for 
that  purpose  up  here  for  a  complete  analysis 
by  this  committee  where  the  men  in  charge 
of  it  will  show  you  everything  that  is  being 
spent,  who  gets  paid,  and  then  I  think  you 
can  compare  that  with  the  expenditures  for 
any  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  any 
private  business,  or  the  Red  Cross,  or  any 
other  agency. 

Mr.  Goodell.  The  reason  for  our  concern 
about  this  is  that  many  of  us  feel  exag¬ 
gerated  statements  of  results  accomplish 
nothing  constructive  at  all.  This  concern 
has  been  shared  by  many  conscientious  ob¬ 
servers  including  Haynes  Johnson  of  the 
Washington  Star  who  wrote  articles  on  the 
poverty  program.  He  said : 

The  program  has  suffered  from  too  much 
and  too  effective  salesmanship.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  is,  in  part,  a  captive  of  its  own 
promises. 

1  could  give  you  a  number  of  quotes  from 
other  people  who  basically  favor  the  war  on 
poverty.  In  a  war  on  poverty  it  seems  to  me 
it  furthers  no  one’s  case  to  exaggerate  and  go 
through  a  bayhoo  routine  which  points  up 
and  exaggerates  alleged  good  features  and 
leaves  out  the  bad  features.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  before  me  an  article  in  which  this 
problem  is  discussed  and  an  OEO  informa¬ 
tion  staff  member  is  quoted. 

An  OEO  information  staffer  says  that: 
“With  Sarge  when  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  program  you  step  up  public  rela¬ 
tions.”  Unfortunately  there  are  a  good  many 
times  when  legitimate,  constructive  critic¬ 
ism  has  been  made  and  each  time  it  does 
seem  that  the  thin-skinned  reaction  is  almost 
a  flashback.  OEO  denies  everything  and  then 
comes  through  with  great  exaggerated 
claims  for  what  has  been  done.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  cases  where  the  poor 
themselves  have  risen  up  and  objected  to 
this  kind  of  high  promise  which  far  exceeds 
performance. 

Mr.  Shriver.  I  will  just  respond  by  saying 
that  first  of  all  we  welcome  the  criticism 
whenever  it  is  constructive.  Second,  we  have 
not  exaggerated  our  claims  for  success  but,  in 
fact,  have  minimized  it.  With  Project  Head¬ 
start  we  have  only  reached  32  percent  of  the 
kids  eligible.  In  other  programs  we  are  very, 
very  low  in  terms  of  reaching  the  people 
who  should  be  reached  by  the  program,  so 
that  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
we  are  interested  in  constructive  criticism. 
We  are  not  exaggerating  what  we  have  done. 
We  do  try  to  dramatize  the  needs  and  will 
continue  to,  because  the  needs  of  the  poor 


are  always  overlooked  and  their  needs  need 
to  be  dramatized.  That  is  where  we  are  con¬ 
centrating  our  effort. 

Mr.  Goodell.  We  have  heard  these  claims 
about  4  million  of  the  poor  touched  or  8 
million  touched  or  affected  by  this  program, 
technically  I  guess  you  could  say  that  is 
not  an  exaggeration.  However,  when  you 
take  an  impressive  figure  like  4  million  or 
8  million  people  who  have  been  touched  and 
we  don’t  know  what  the  dickens  “touched” 
means — it  certainly  doesn’t  mean  meaning¬ 
ful  impact — then  your  claim  exaggerates 
the  real  effects  of  the  war  on  poverty.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  doesn’t  serve  a  partic¬ 
ularly  good  cause. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Those  figures  are  compiled  by 
the  research  and  planning  department. 
Sarge  is  not  putting  them  out.  They  come 
from  there. 

Mr.  Goodell.  It  is  your  agency. 

Mr.  Shriver.  They  are  the  best  figures  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  obtain.  Everybody  likes  to 
know  what  the  figures  are,  what  are  you 
doing?  These  are  the  best  figures  we  could 
come  up  with.  Suppose  we  had  touched  6 
million  of  5  million  or  7  million  people.  That 
still  leaves  five  times  as  many  people  un¬ 
touched  and  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  all  the  time.  If  there  are  32  million 
people  in  the  United  States  that  are  poor  we 
are  not  touching  even  one  out  of  four  with  8 
million. 

Mr.  Goodell.  Reached,  affected,  served, 
touched,  all  of  these  words  are  misleading.  I 
quote  another  outstanding  authority  who 
has  made  many  of  these  studies  and  he  said : 

“Unsupported  claims  of  achievements  and 
exaggerated  official  promises  for  the  Federal 
war  on  poverty  regrettably  have  serious 
repercussions.” 

Mr.  Levine.  On  that  7  million  or  9  million 
people,  it  should  be  clear  that  neither  my 
Department  nor  Mr.  Shriver  has  ever  claimed 
anything  for  that  figure  aside  from  what  you 
have  said.  There  are  people  who  have  passed 
through  that  we  don’t  know  how-  we  have 
affected. 

Mr.  Goodell.  What  does  touched  mean? 

Mr.  Levine.  It  means  perhaps  they  have 
been  in  a  neighborhood  center.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Shriver  never  meant  anything  but  that. 

But  as  I  have  looked  at  programs  in 
the  past  and  seen  them  develop  from  a 
committee,  the  real  strong  programs 
that  continued  without  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  are  the  ones  that  have  had 
bipartisan  support  when  they  came  out 
of  the  committee.  For  that  reason  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  ought  to  be  some  major 
changes. 

Some  of  the  major  differences  of  the 
opportunity  crusade  will  involve  private 
business  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  does 
the  committee  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  we 
are  really  going  to  solve  the  poverty 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  to  enlist 
private  business  in  the  activity  so  that 
private  business  can  give  meaningful 
jobs — real  jobs — that  can  carry  these 
people  on  year  after  year. 

You  talk  to  the  people  in  the  ghettos 
and  talk  to  the  poor  people  and  ask  them 
what  they  want.  They  want  jobs — good 
jobs — jobs  with  dignity.  If  we  will  give 
them  the  benefits  of  the  educational 
training  programs  and  an  opportunity 
to  find  jobs  in  private  business  the  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  will  be  worth  the  money 
expended. 

The  Industry  Youth  Corps,  which  we 
advocate,  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  through  a  much  smaller  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  per  individual,  to 
give  poor  youth  a  better  opportunity  for 
meaningful  jobs. 
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The  National  Youth  Corps  now  re¬ 
quires  a  90-percent  Federal  share  in  the 
wages  of  the  youth.  Under  the  Industry 
Youth  Corps  the  Federal  Government 
will  only  need  to  contribute  25  percent 
of  the  wages  of  the  youths,  enough  to  en¬ 
able  private  business  to  utilize  such  young 
persons  and  teach  them  skills  during  the 
period  of  time  that  their  skills  are  not 
commensurate  with  the  wages  that  have 
to  be  paid. 

This  subsidy  would  enable  us  to  reach 
many  more  young  people  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  give  them  much 
more  meaningful  jobs  than  they  could 
secure  either  through  public  or  private 
nonprofit  employment. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  will 
strengthen  the  private  enterprise  portion 
of  this  bill  and  transfer  those  parts  of  the 
program  that  obviously  ought  to  go  to 
existing  agencies  for  the  operation  of 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  going  to  vocational 
education,  and  Headstart  and  Upward 
Bound  and  Followthrough  to  HEW  and 
make  certain  of  a  more  meaningful  voice 
for  the  poor  in  community  action,  we  will 
then  have  the  kind  of  strong  economic 
opportunity  bill  this  year  which  I  believe 
we  could  all  support.  It  is  toward  that 
end,  when  we  are  considering  the  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow,  that 
I  will  be  working  as  one  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  merely  to  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  his  statement  and  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  has  adopted  and  to  advise 
him  that  I  support  it  wholeheartedly.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  success  in  the 
effort  that  he  will  be  offering  to  us  to  im¬ 
prove  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  can  accept  that 
which  is  said  editorially  by  the  New  York 
Times  as  being  accurate  and  objective, 
then — on  the  basis  of  its  lead  editorial 
this  morning — Julius  Caesar  would  have 
to  stand  corrected  for  “all  Gaul”  would 
now  apparently  have  to  be  divided  not 
just  into  the  traditional  three  parts  but 
into  five  parts,  with  the  two  new  divisions 
being  reserved  for  our  two  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

This  is  because — though  one  has  to 
change  the  spelling  of  “Gaul”  a  bit — the 
Times  has  chosen,  wrongly  and  unfairly, 
I  believe,  to  attack  these  two  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  for  advancing  their  “opportunity 
crusade” — as  they  call  it — as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  S.  2388,  now  before  us. 

To  quote  the  Times : 

It  takes  a  lot  of  gall  to  vote  against  the 
poor  and  then  call  It  a  “crusade”  but  many 
a  gentleman  In  Congress  is  brave  when  it 
comes  to  defeating  the  defenseless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  easy  enough  to  get 
emotional  about  subject  matter  such  as 
that  we  are  now  beginning  to  consider — 
anyone  can  do  that  and  many  of  us  here 
probably  will  before  this  debate  ends — 
but  I  believe  that  the  Times  has  gone  way 
off  the  deep  end  in  this  respect  and  I, 


personally,  resent  and  object  to  the  line 
its  editors  have  thus  taken.  I  resent  it 
and  object  to  it,  not  just  in  behalf  of 
these  two  of  my  respected  colleagues  who 
have  so  been  singled  out  for  attack,  but 
I  resent  it  and  object  to  it  in  my  own  be¬ 
half  and  in  behalf  of  all  those  others  here 
who,  regardless  of  party,  have  voted 
against  prior  antipoverty  legislation,  not 
because  of  any  lack  of  disregard  for  or 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  poor,  but  because  we  disagreed  with 
the  approach — or  some  portion  of  it — as 
embodied  in  those  earlier  bills  and  offered 
as  a  solution  to  those  very  real  and 
urgent  problems. 

The  situation,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  very  much  the  same  here  again 
today. 

For  the  question  we  all  have  to  decide 
is  not  whether  the  poor  have  problems — 
or  whether  those  problems  are  worthy  of 
our  attention — but  how  best  can  we,  how 
how  best  can  this  Nation,  get  at  the  root 
causes  of  those  problems;  how  best  can 
we  devise  an  antipoverty  program  that 
will  produce  more  for  America’s  poor 
than  a  rising  tide  of  expectations  that — 
once  dashed  against  the  hard  rocks  of 
reality — will  smash  back  in  against  us 
all  in  a  flood  of  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  that  could  carry  with  it  the 
seeds  of  revolution. 

Now,  I  am  far  from  an  expert  in  this 
field.  In  point  of  fact,  I  doubt  that  any¬ 
one  really  is,  given  the  truly  experimental 
nature  of  what  has  been  attempted  in 
this  war  on  poverty  that — Government 
directed  and  Government  led — has  been 
devised  to  supplement  and  spur  on  the 
similar  war  that  the  individual  American 
citizen  has  heretofore  been  carrying  on, 
mostly  on  his  own,  and  with  generally 
outstanding  success,  ever  since  this  Na¬ 
tion  was  born. 

But,  as  the  same  time  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  manner  in  which  this 
new  and  focused  war  has  been  conducted 
in  the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  I  have  visited  and 
talked  with  the  paid  profesionals  who 
have  been  selected  in  our  several  com¬ 
munities  to  head  this  war,  and  I  have — ■ 
within  the  limited  time  given  me — also 
visited  and  talked  with  as  many  of  the 
so-called  poor,  themselves,  whom  this 
program  was  intended  to  encourage  and 
to  assist,  as  I  could. 

From  this  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  this  program  has  accomplished 
much  that  is  good  and  useful  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  district,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  an  effort  that  must  now  be  carried  on — 
and  I  now  announce  that  I  hope  we  will 
vote  to  carry  it  on  but,  at  the  same  time, 
this  experience  has  convinced  me,  too, 
that  the  program  can  and  must  be  im¬ 
proved  in  several  respects;  that  it  needs 
to  be  tightened  up  and  to  be  subjected 
to  better  overall  administration,  and  that 
in  this  respect  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Goodell-Quie  substitute  for  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  certain  of  the  OEO’s  programs  to 
other,  preexisting  Federal  agencies, 
makes  good  sense  to  me  and,  far  from 
“gutting”  OEO  as  this  proposition  has 
sometimes  been  pictured,  this  would  per¬ 
mit  OEO  to  move  back  toward  what 
ought  to  be  its  primary  function — that  of 
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coordinating  and  spurring  antipoverty 
efforts  on  both  the  Federal  and  local 
levels. 

For  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  though  less  visible  and  less  dra¬ 
matic,  certainly,  than  the  running  of 
national  antipoverty  programs,  this  co¬ 
ordinating  role — the  overseeing  role — 
that  OEO  ought  to  have,  if  this  overall 
program  is  ever  to  succeed,  is  of  vast 
and  heretofore  mostly  forgotten  impor¬ 
tance.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen  all 
too  often,  when  OEO  attempts  to  operate 
programs  itself — outside  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  which  it  ought  to 
retain — it  inevitably  acquires  a  vested 
interest  in  continuing  those  programs, 
regardless  of  their  merits  or  lack  of 
success. 

The  prime  example  of  this  is,  of  course, 
the  Job  Corps  which — as  the  minority 
points  out  in  the  committee  report — has, 
unfortunately,  been  “as  tragic  a  failure 
as  anything  attempted  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.” 

I  was  especially  impressed,  some  time 
ago,  by  the  views  of  Richard  Boone  in 
this  connection.  Mr.  Boone,  a  former 
director  of  the  Program  Policy  and  De¬ 
velopment  Division  of  the  OEO’s  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  suggests  that 
OEO  was  intended  by  its  original  plan¬ 
ners  to  serve  as  a  “catalyst  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  leadership  among  those  who 
have  been  traditionally  excluded  from 
local  decisionmaking,  its  funds  to  be  used 
as  ‘cement’  in  bringing  about  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  local  groups  that  ordinarily 
might  never  work  with  one  another.” 

But,  then  he  adds — as  has  so  painfully 
been  true  about  so  much  of  this  originally 
oversold  war — that  “we  promised  much 
more  than  we  could  produce,”  and  he 
goes  on  to  further  suggest  that,  in  large 
part,  the  failure  of  OEO  to  produce  better 
results  has  been  because  it  has  only  par¬ 
tially  fulfilled  its  role  as  a  catalyst, 
saying: 

I  doubt  whether  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  can  remain  responsive  to  its 
policy  goals  and  new  operational  strategies 
while  continuing  to  expand  its  direct  opera¬ 
tional  responsibilities.  If  Federal  agency  his¬ 
tory  is  any  guide,  as  OEO  increases  its  direct 
operations  (through  administering  bigger 
programs  and  adding  new  one),  it  will  find 
its  ability  to  innovate,  criticize,  evaluate 
and  mobilize  decreasing.  As  it  increases  its 
operational  “domain”,  its  constituency  will 
shift  from  the  poor  to  middle  men,  the  car¬ 
riers  of  its  programs,  and  to  those  who  help 
to  designate  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  concern 
thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Boone  to  be  most 
worthy  of  our  consideration — and  it  is, 
as  I  understand  them,  the  same  sort  of 
concern  that  now  has  motivated  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  in  devising  their  substitute. 

I  am  also  especially  gratified  to  note 
that,  in  that  substitute,  these  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  do  not  adopt  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  reworked  committee  bill  which 
would  tend  to  put  local  politicians — no 
matter  how  worthy  and  understanding 
they  may  be — firmly  in  control  of  the 
community  action  program,  for  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  large  mistake. 

If  there  is  promise  anywhere  in  this 
whole  effort,  that  promise — in  my  judg- 
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ment — lies  in  the  concept  of  community 
action,  a  concept  that,  to  succeed,  must 
remain  flexible  and  innovative  and,  thus, 
fully  responsive  to  local  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that,  above  all,  must  also 
involve  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
poor  themselves. 

This  is  an  issue  that,  I  know,  will  be 
further  developed  as  this  debate  moves 
along,  but  as  of  now  I  am  squarely  on 
the  side  of  the  Goodell-Quie  substitute 
in  this  respect,  just  as  I  am  on  its  side 
where  it  eliminates  the  proposal  made 
by  the  committee  requiring  that  at  least 
one-half  of  each  local  community’s  con¬ 
tribution  toward  this  program  must  be 
in  cash.  If  one  really  wanted  to  gut  the 
program,  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be 
accomplished  any  more  quickly  than  in 
that  latter  fashion  because,  bad  though 
the  Federal  budgetary  picture  is,  the  local 
and  State  picture  is,  if  possible,  only 
worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  these  preliminary  views. 
I  do  not  know,  nor  do  any  of  us,  what 
the  outcome  here  this  week  will  be;  but 
I  do  wish  that  the  Nation’s  press — that 
ought  to  be  more  objective  about  such 
matters  as  this,  even  on  its  editorial 
pages,  than  it  has  been — would  take  note 
that  not  all  those  who  seek  to  preserve 
but  improve,  the  war  on  poverty  are  its 
enemies.  The  Goodell-Quie  substitute 
may  not  be  flawless — but,  then,  neither 
is  the  committee’s  product,  and  it  is  our 
common  task  here  this  week,  as  responsi¬ 
ble  legislators,  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  best  of  both ;  and  this,  I  trust  is  what 
we  will  do. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
poverty  -is  a  pitiful  state  sometimes 
caused  by  circumstance  and  sometimes, 
we  are  told,  passed  from  generation  to 
generation  almost  as  though  by  heredity. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  war  on 
poverty  will  find  favor  in  our  society. 
The  Government,  as  an  instrument  of 
our  citizens,  has  a  rightful  role  in  min¬ 
istering  to  their  broad  problems.  And  so, 
I  would  say  that  there  is  little  disagree¬ 
ment  on  the  basic  objective  before  this 
body — to  approve  a  proper  and  success¬ 
ful  way  to  alleviate  poverty.. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  undergoing  exten¬ 
sive  debate,  over  a  period  of  several  days, 
on  this  very  point.  In  a  few  words,  we 
are  attempting  to  determine  the  best  way 
to  help  the  poor  permanently. 

I  have  been  one  who  was  skeptical. 
My  constituents  have  related  to  me 
charges  of  direct  political  campaigning 
by  antipoverty  workers  employed  with 
Federal  funds,  suspicions  of  labor  orga¬ 
nizing  with  these  same  funds,  even  im¬ 
portation  of  hippies  into  certain  areas  to 
create  pockets  of  poverty  and  require  an 
antipoverty  program.  I  am  one  who  en¬ 
courages  political  action  and  supports  the 
need  for  labor  unions,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 


lieve  that  public  funds  should  be  used 
in  a  partisan  way  to  further  these  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Many  of  these  problems  have  eased. 
Further,  programs  such  as  Headstart, 
Follow  Through,  Foster  Grandparents, 
and  Green  Thumb  have  succeeded  in 
areas  of  great  need.  In  short,  I  consider 
some  of  our  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  programs,  especially  Headstart 
training  for  preschool  youngsters,  to  be 
among  our  finest  social  programs. 

This  week  we  have  before  us  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  continue  the  war  on  poverty  at 
an  increased  level  of  $2.06  billion,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $460  million  over  the  present 
program.  In  view  of  our  present  tight 
fiscal  situation  caused  by  the  Vietnam 
war  and  heavy  domestic  spending;  in 
view  of  the  serious  problems  still  existing 
in  the  present  program;  and  in  view  of 
basic  philosophical  fallacies  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  program,  which  I  will  detail  a  little 
later,  I  cannot  agree  to  continue  this 
program  in  its  present  form,  nor  to  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  its  authorized  fund¬ 
ing. 

Instead,  I  will  support  a  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  to  redirect  this  poverty  war  into 
more  constructive  channels.  We  must 
develop  the  strengths,  not  perpetuate 
the  weaknesses  of  the  poor.  We  must  in¬ 
spire  and  incite  them  to  self  help  rather 
than  soothe  them  in  the  status  quo  with 
handouts  and  lack  of  incentive.  We  must 
bring  the  private  sector  into  this  effort  to 
help  the  poor  rather  than  load  it  all  on 
the  backs  of  our  taxpaying  citizens. 

The  vehicle  for  this  change  of  direc¬ 
tion,  hopefully  toward  much  greater  suc¬ 
cess,  is  the  opportunity  crusade.  I  will 
support  this  new  approach  because  it 
provides  the  following  necessary 
changes; 

First.  It  would  cost  the  Federal  tax¬ 
payers  $660  million  less  than  the  admin¬ 
istration  program  now  before  us. 

Second.  It  would  continue  community 
action  programs  under  OEO  but  with 
greater  emphasis  on  job  training,  strong 
representation  of  the  poor,  and  would 
require  State  plans  to  administer  the 
program  within  each  State. 

Third.  It  would  prohibit  political  ac¬ 
tivities  by  all  antipoverty  employees. 

Fourth.  It  would  create  new  programs 
to  attract  wider  participation  from 
private  industry  for  job  training. 

Fifth.  It  would  shift  all  educational 
programs — Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Up¬ 
ward  Bound,  and  In-School  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps — to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sixth.  It  would  shift  manpower  and 
vocational  training  programs  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  eventually  phase 
the  Job  Corps  into  State  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  programs. 

Seventh.  It  would  establish  military 
career  centers  to  upgrade  young  men  to 
meet  military  service  requirements. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  antipoverty 
program  of  this  nature  must  appeal  to 
the  strengths  of  our  citizens  rather  than 
to  their  weaknesses.  It  must  be  our  goal 
to  provide  programs  which  will  motivate 
people  to  help  themselves  improve  their 
lot  rather  than  to  encourage  dependence 
on  others  or  to  reward  idleness,  sloth, 
or  immorality.  In  addition,  any  program 
should  include  provisions  which  will  en¬ 


courage  individuals  to  help  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  through  a  sharing  of 
their  knowledge  and  talents. 

If  we  do  otherwise ;  that  is,  if  we  estab¬ 
lish  programs  which  convince  the  poor 
that  they  are  in  for  a  free  ride  or  that 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  benevolent 
society  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
we  cannot  possibly  realize  any  long-term 
gain,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  would 
only  succeed  in  placing  a  damaging  and, 
perhaps,  disastrous  drain  on  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  our  society. 

I  think  the  experience  we  have  had 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opp  ortunity 
over  the  past  several  years  has  substanti¬ 
ated  this  point.  The  one  great  failing  of 
the  war  on  poverty  to  date  is  that  it  has 
attempted  to  solve  deep-seated  and  long¬ 
standing  problems  with  a  simplistic 
handout  of  easy  Federal  money.  I  say 
simplistic  because  it  has  stemed  from  a 
desire,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  take 
the  easy  course  and  to  refrain  from  ad¬ 
mitting  to  the  real  problems  which  cause 
poverty  and  the  related  feelings  of  cynic¬ 
ism,  bitterness,  and  hopelessness  which 
the  poor  feel,  and  which  cause  them  to 
believe  they  are  unable  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  They  think  society,  rather  than 
their  own  shortcomings,  holds  them 
back  from  improving  their  lot. 

The  unlikely  combination  of  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  conservative  William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  has  joined  in  recent  years 
to  point  out  that  our  society  is  unwilling 
to  admit,  and  consequently  ignores,  many 
of  the  problems  behind  chronic  poverty, 
particularly  among  poor,  urban  Negro 
families,  which  are  far  beyond  solution 
by  Federal  grants.  In  many  cases,  politi¬ 
cal  norms  run  counter  to  accepting  and 
attempting  to  solve  these  problems. 

Thus,  I  believe  creative  programs  must 
be  developed  which  come  directly  to  the 
root  of  the  problem.  The  past  history  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shows  that  it  has  failed  to  meet  these 
problems  and,  in  many  cases,  only  in¬ 
creases  bitterness  and  frustration  among 
the  poor.  We  need  to  provide  the  proper 
motivation. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  and  effective  to 
use  the  tax  structure  to  help  create  in¬ 
centive  for  people  to  advance  their  way 
in  life  rather  than  to  destroy  their  ini¬ 
tiative  through  excessive  taxation  or 
reliance  on  easy  governmental  grants.  As 
we  seek  means  of  improving  our  educa¬ 
tion,  employment,  and  other  programs 
for  social  progress,  we  must  seek  positive 
means  of  making  the  tax  structure  a  con¬ 
structive  tool  in  our  way  of  life,  not  a 
destructive  tool.  Proper  tax  reform  is  an 
answer. 

Rather  than  taking  away  initiative  by 
way  of  free  money  and  help,  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  moti¬ 
vated  volunteers  by  permitting  them  to 
take  measured  tax  deductions  if  they,  in 
turn,  accept  certain  responsibilities. 

I  think  the  tax  structure  can  become 
the  focal  point  of  our  efforts.  Also,  in 
keeping  with  the  philosophy  embodied 
in  the  tax  reform  proposal',  we  should 
make  certain  that  other  programs  for 
social  upgrading  be  based  on  providing 
motivation,  both  to  those  who  need  the 
assistance  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
able  to  provide  it.  The  more  socially  dis- 
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advantaged  persons  we  can  motivate  and 
the  more  successful  persons  we  can  mo¬ 
tivate,  the  more  far-reaching  and  long- 
lasting  any  program  will  become.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  any  successful  effort  of  this  na¬ 
ture  will  become  self -prolonging  and 
self-sustaining. 

A  successful  program,  to  my  mind, 
must  draw  from  the  resources  of  all  levels 
of  government,  from  the  private  sector 
and  from  the  independent  sector  of  re¬ 
ligious  groups  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions. 

If  we  can  muster  up  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  the  true  sources 
of  the  problems  of  the  poor,  if  we  can 
develop  intelligent  programs  designed  to 
encourage  greater  motivation  toward 
self-help  and,  if  we  can  involve  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  society  in  this  vast  effort; 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  begin  to 
make  significant  improvements  in  the 
lives  of  our  disadvantaged  people.  Fur¬ 
ther,  any  program  which  does  not  meet 
these  criteria  will  be  an  unfortunate 
waste  of  time  and  money  and  will  cruelly 
raise  the  expectations  of  our  poor  with¬ 
out  any  hope  of  fulfilling  them. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  poor 
to  help  upgrade  their  lives  and  I  hope 
this  Congress  will  live  up  to  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  However,  a  poorly  conceived 
effort  could  become  a  tragic  hoax,  and 
I  hope  that  wisdom  and  judgment  will 
be  used  in  developing  an  efficient,  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  in  this  field.  In  respect  to 
these  thoughts,  I  believe  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade  is  a  significant  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons!. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  urge  its  support. 

In  its  formative  period  OEO  did  not 
function  perfectly.  However,  as  time  pro¬ 
gressed,  many  cogs  were  eliminated  and 
greater  efficiency  achieved.  The  program 
is  still  not  without  fault.  However,  its 
continuing  improvement  justifies  our  ap¬ 
proval  of  its  work. 

Basically,  I  support  OEO  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  I  believe  in  the  fundamental 
concept  of  rehabilitative  services  in  con¬ 
trast  to  Government  handouts.  The  ac¬ 
tive  participation  of  highly  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel  working  with  the  individual  helps 
him  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  individual  subsistence  level, 
enabling  the  individual  to  attain  the  es¬ 
sential  motivation  and  self-respect  to 
become  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

Second,  I  have  observed  the  programs 
in  my  district.  OEO  programs  in  Cleve¬ 
land  deserve  praise.  OEO  funds  in  Cleve¬ 
land  have  been  well  spent.  Thousands  of 
people  have  been  benefited  by  these 
programs. 

It  is  imperative  that  OEO  continue. 
The  war  against  poverty  must  be  fought 


on  many  fronts,  but  there  must  be  essen¬ 
tial  coordination  between  these  efforts. 
This  can  be  best  achieved  by  all  pro¬ 
grams  being  a  part  of  OEO.  Extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee 'on 
Education  and  Labor  show  unanimous 
agreement  by  almost  all  sectors  of  soci¬ 
ety — business,  labor,  charitable  organi¬ 
zations,  and  government — that  OEO 
should  be  the  central  guiding  mechanism 
for  the  war  on  poverty. 

[Mr.  GIBBONS  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]  . 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2388.  I  do  have  one  point 
I  would  like  to  make  relative  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuieL  I  do  have  to  agree  essen¬ 
tially  with  what  he  said,  relative  to  ade¬ 
quate  representation  of  the  poor  on  the 
community  action  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  effective  war  on  poverty  has 
at  no  time  been  more  critical. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  facing  us — 
in  terms  of  numbers  and  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  needs  that  must  be  met. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  make  good 
on  promises  too  often  only  spoken  and 
to  realize  the  rights  and  hopes  which 
have  too  long  been  deferred. 

My  belief  in  the  need  for  a  meaning¬ 
ful  war  on  poverty  is  not  without  the 
qualification  that  in  all  too  many  in¬ 
stances  it  has  suffered  from  serious  mal¬ 
administration  on  its  several  levels. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  all 
of  us — especially  those  of  us  who  have 
not  supported  antipoverty  legislation  in 
the  past — should  take  a  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  issues  before  us  today. 

Despite  popular  statements  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  vote  on  our  committee’s  bill  is  not 
a  vote  for  or  against  the  war  on  poverty. 

It  is  a  vote  for  or  against  changes 
which  would  improve  much  of  what  has 
been  wrong  with  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  have  been  numbered — and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  be  numbered — among 
the  most  severe  of  OEO’s  critics. 

But  it  is  because  of  such  criticism  that 
we  have  before  us  today  a  constructive 
piece  of  legislation — not  perfect  by  any 
means,  but  a  great  deal  more  constructive 
than  anything  we  have  considered  in  the 
past. 

This  bill  constitutes  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  by  OEO’s  most  vigorous  defenders 
that  criticism  has  in  fact  been  justified. 

I  have  joined  with  my  minority  col¬ 
leagues  on  many  occasions  in  attacking 
such  faults  as  the  inordinately  high  cost 
per  Job  Corps  enrollee. 

This  legislation  would  reduce  that  cost. 

I  have  protested  the  use  of  taxpayers 
money  in  partisan  and  nonpartisan  po¬ 
litical  activities  by  antipoverty  workers. 

This  legislation  would  finally  restrict 
such  activities. 

I  have  seen  and  been  critical  of  serious 
fiscal  abuses  in  community  ‘action 
programs. 
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This  legislation  recognizes  such  abuses 
and  provides  strengthened  auditing 
requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
slice  up  the  antipoverty  program. 

I  know  that  many  have  said  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  running  through  a  period  of  con¬ 
servatism,  that  the  people  want  to  slow 
down,  not  spend  money,  and  so  forth; 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  believe  this  insofar  as 
the  urban  ghettos  are  concerned  or  the 
poor  in  the  ghettos,  or  the  poor  in  areas 
such  as  Appalachia.  I  believe  that  to  say 
they  are  opposed  fighting  poverty  would 
be  misreading  their  sentiments.  The 
American  people  do  recognize  poverty  as 
a  problem,  a  disease,  and  despite  the 
condition  of  the  thinking  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  today,  which  one  might  say 
is  conservative,  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  to  do  something  about  this 
very  severe  problem. 

If  we  should  kill  this  bill,  poverty 
areas  are  going  to  interpret  it  as — as  an 
attempt  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  urban 
poor.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  for  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  take  that  position. 

This  is  the  time  to  strengthen  it. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  only  just 
begun. 

We  have  failed  so  far  to  put  sufficient 
emphasis  on  the  paramount  need  for  on- 
the-job  training  in  jobs  of  substance  in 
the  private  sector. 

We  have  failed  adequately  to  utilize 
the  largely  untapped  resources  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

It  is  essential  that  this  house  lift  its 
sights  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
American  people. 

We  must  take  action  of  real  signifi¬ 
cance — rather  than  turning  our  backs 
on  the  cities  and  dashing  the  hopes  of 
our  youth. 

We  must  do  so  now — not  because  it 
will  cool  the  cities,  not  because  it  will 
prevent  riots — but  because  it  is  right, 
and  long  overdue. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  the  ghetto 
dwellers,  to  the  rural  poor,  to  the  young 
people  of  this  country. 

That  commitment,  to  be  meaningful, 
must  be  enlarged,  not  cut  back. 

It  must  be  streamlined,  not  shuffled 
into  further  confusion. 

To  do  less  could  destroy  the  hopes  of 
those  who  have  little  left  to  live  on  but 
faith. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Does  the  gentleman  know, 
either  from  memory  or  from  checking 
either  with  the  majority  or  minorty  staff, 
whether  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  the  committee  there  ever  appeared 
representatives  from  the  Salvation  Army, 
one  way  or  another? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
they  did  or  not.  Perhaps  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  could  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I.  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  believe  they 
did. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunty  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Californa  [Mr.  Bell]  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  legislation.  He 
worked  diligently  and  untiring  in  his 
effort  to  bring  a  decent  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  gave  the  Committee 
his  most  active  support  in  writing  the 
present  legislation.  Numerous  amend¬ 
ments  the  gentleman  proposed  were 
adopted.  He  has  made  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permisson  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill  as 
amended.  I  believe  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  continuing  the  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  in  America. 

It  is  the  irony  of  our  time  that  while 
this  Nation  enjoys  its  eighth  consecutive 
year  of  economic  prosperity,  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  millions  of  Americans  who 
live  under  poverty  conditions. 

I  would  agree  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  minority  that  the  first  goal  of  this 
legislation  must  be  the  ultimate  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  job  for  the  victims  of  poverty. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  poverty 
program  that  does  not  ultimately  prepare 
those  in  poverty  for  employment  fails  to 
meet  its  mark. 

But  it  would  be  my  hope  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  would  not  view  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  program  within  itself.  If  we 
were  to  view  this  effort  as  a  single-shot 
operation,  only  within  itself,  then  I  would 
say  the  poverty  program  is  destined  to 
fail. 

I  suggest  that  we  view  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  only  one  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
apply  it  to  the  totality  of  the  pi'oblems 
being  experienced  by  those  in  poverty. 

The  poverty  program  supplements  and 
adds  to  the  program  of  the  model  cities, 
Federal  aid  to  education  program,  man¬ 
power  retraining,  and  the  various  efforts 
to  improve  housing  for  the  underprivi¬ 
leged,  together  with  the  massive  efforts 
now  being  worked  out  both  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  industry  to  elimi¬ 
nate  slum  housing;  the  huge  effort  being 
made  by  local  governments  to  improve 
education,  all  of  these  things — moving 
together — in  their  own  way  play  a  key 
role  and  will  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
for  us  to  view  the  legislation  before  us 
today  as  a  total  answer  to  poverty;  this 
poverty  program  must  be  viewed  as  only 
one  segment  of  the  total  effort  to  elimi¬ 
nate  poverty.  Those  of  us  who  support 
this  legislation  are  part  of  a  national  ef¬ 
fort  for  America  ultimately  to  be  the  first 
nation  in  history  to  reduce  and  hopefully 
eliminate  poverty.  This  is  the  great  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  free  America. 

There  are  those  who  have  expected 
miracles  in  the  short  time  this  program 
has  been  alive.  And,  indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  in  many  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  miracles  have 
literally  been  performed. 


Unfortunately,  there  have  been  many 
shortcomings,  and  those  shortcomings 
are  the  ones  which  have  received  the 
greatest  public  attention. 

The  committee  has  labored  honestly 
and  fairly  and  sincerely  to  eliminate 
those  root  causes  which  brought  about 
the  conditions  which  produced  the  criti¬ 
cisms. 

But  all  in  all,  when  you  view  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  entirety  and  understand 
those  fundamental  objectives,  and  that 
is  to  deal  with  the  total  problem  of  pov¬ 
erty  along  with  all  the  other  programs 
now  on  the  books,  only  then  can  you 
fully  appreciate  this  effort. 

It  is  a  hollow  effort  to  say  that  you 
want  to  create  a  job  for  an  unemployed 
person  in  poverty  when  in  reality  that 
person  in  his  present  form  is  totally  un¬ 
employable.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  jobs 
for  those  who  have  migrated  to  the  big 
cities  and  to  the  small  communities  in 
rural  America  because  they  were  auto¬ 
mated  out  of  their  sharecropper  role,  or 
from  the  forests  in  the  deep  South  where 
they  have  been  automated  out  of  a  job, 
or  from  Appalachia  where  they  have 
been  literally  dislocated  and  forced  to 
move  because  of  abject  poverty,  when 
none  of  these  families  have  even  the 
more  basic  experience  for  individual  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  many  instances  these  tragic  victims 
of  poverty  do  not  know  how  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  mens  and  womans 
washroom  in  a  factory  because  they 
cannot  read  the  signs  on  the  door.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  are  totally  unemployable  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  recognize  simple  signs 
like  “Danger”  and  “Stop”  and  “No 
Smoking.” 

People  who  have  had  absolutely  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  kind  of  factory  or  service 
industry. 

How  can  you  expect  Headstart  alone 
to  make  an  impact  on  youngsters  who  are 
offered  this  marvelous  educational  assis¬ 
tance  when  they  are  returned  to  a  home 
or  a  mother  coming  to  the  big  city  or 
urban  rural  America  with  no  concept  of 
life  in  urban  society.  She  walks  into  a 
supermarket  and  aimlessly  wanders 
through  the  aisles,  unable  to  read  the 
labels  on  the  cans.  She  knows  nothing 
about  urban  life,  nor  does  she  know 
anything  about  the  problems  of  urban 
communities.  This  women  needs  a  great 
deal  of  assistance.  Yes,  she  needs  assis¬ 
tance  on  how  to  run  her  house.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  Americans  to  appreciate  this 
and  understand  that  in  this  great  and 
beautiful  America  of  ours  there  can  be 
people  like  that.  But  the  harsh  reality 
of  life  is  that  they  are  with  us,  and  until 
we  can  reach  the  total  problem  of  these 
people  and  until  we  can  help  them  at 
all  levels  to  resolve  their  individual 
family  problems  as  well  as  community 
problems  and  train  them  and  prepare 
them  for  employment,  piecemeal  and 
fragmentized  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  poverty  must  end  in  failure. 

This  is  why  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  so  successful  in  so  many 
communities. 

I  am  aware  of  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  proposal,  but  I  suggest  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  it  does  not  face  up  to  the 
reality  of  the  problem  before  us. 

It  Is  superficial  in  that  it  presumes 


that  all  you  have  to  do  is  find  a  person  a 
job  and  somehow  all  of  the  problems  will 
disappear. 

I  am  amazed  that  my  colleagues  who 
have  spent  so  much  time  in  studying 
this  whole  problem  of  poverty  and  the 
deep  roots  that  it  presents  to  us  would 
try  to  oversimplify  the  solution  by  pro¬ 
posing  their  opportunity  crusade. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Oportunity 
has  recognized  that  poverty  has  many 
roots  and  until  you  deal  with  all  of  these 
roots  individually  and  collectively,  you 
are  not  going  to  make  any  significant 
contribution  to  eliminating  poverty. 

Let  me  cite  you  the  most  recent  study 
made  of  five  exceptional  schools  in  the 
city  of  New  York  which  have  been  par¬ 
tially  financed  under  title  I  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
All  of  the  most  modern  techniques  of 
teaching  were  moved  into  these  five 
schools  and  these  youngsters  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  finest  kind  of  teaching  ever 
developed  by  man.  Small  classes;  special 
teachers;  highly  trained  teachers;  all 
of  the  visual  aids;  special  tutorial  serv¬ 
ices;  high-density  counseling;  psychiatric 
and  psychological  assistance,  and  all  of 
the  other  things  that  modern-day  edu¬ 
cators  believe  are  needed  in  order  to  raise 
youngsters  to  an  appreciable  educational 
standard. 

After  3  years  of  this  high  intensity 
teaching,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say 
that  an  impartial  study  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  shows  that  the  youngsters  attend¬ 
ing  these  special  schools  have  achieved  no 
greater  academic  standards  than  the 
youngsters  who  did  not  have  this  kind 
of  assistance. 

What  does  this  mean,  it  simply  means 
that  there  are  a  great  many  other  factors 
which  must  be  brought  into  play  if  you 
want  to  improve  the  academic  standards 
of  children  in  poverty.  It  cannot  deal 
with  this  problem  on  any  single-shot, 
single-method  operation.  Obviously,  the 
problem  was  that  while  these  youngsters 
received  an  inspiring  education  in  school, 
after  school  hours  they  returned  back 
to  the  same  morbid  poverty-stricken 
conditions  in  their  homes  and  family 
environment.  And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
poverty  program  is  designed  to  close  that 
gap  of  family  life  which  contributes  so 
much  to  the  many  social  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  rioting  which  plagues  the  streets 
of  America  today. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This  Nation  is  now  spending  in  excess 
of  $2.5  billion  every  year  on  support  of 
the  ADC  program — the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program. 

This  figure  is  constantly  growing,  de¬ 
spite  all  sorts  of  effort  at  the  local  level 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  condemn  the  problem  and  say  that  we 
ought  to  tighten  up  the  rules.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come  unless  we  do  have  an  effective 
antipoverty  program  which  deals  effec¬ 
tively  with  these  young  women,  and 
helps  them  develop  higher  social  values. 
I  read  an  excellent  article  by  Miss  Lois 
Wiley  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  this 
entire  subject  and  if  ever  anybody  needed 
any  persuasion  to  support  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  poverty  program,  and  within 
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it,  the  very  important  planned  parent¬ 
hood  provisions  which  make  possible  in¬ 
telligent  programs  for  these  young 
women  within  the  community  action 
program,  let  them  read  the  article  by 
Miss  Wiley. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  says  that 
it  wants  to  reorient  this  program  to  bring 
in  a  greater  degree  of  the  private  sector 
and  private  industry  of  our  economy.  I 
could  never  find  any  quarrel  wih  that 
concept.  I  also  read  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  very  problem  of  how  pri¬ 
vate  industry  today  is  more  and  more 
taking  on  a  key  role  in  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  We  read  with  great  pride  and 
admiration  a  statement  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  that  the  5,000  workers  who  quit  to 
find  other  jobs  during  the  recent  Ford 
strike  will  be  replaced  by  workers  from 
poverty  areas  who  will  be  trained  by  the 
Ford  Co.  to  be  eligible  for  these  jobs. 
This  is  a  magnificent  and  inspiring  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  private  industry  now  is 
moving  in  with  its  own  resources  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

We  also  read  with  great  admiration 
how  the  private  insurance  companies  of 
America  are  providing  more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  financial  assistance  to  deal 
effectively  with  slum  housing. 

In  Chicago,  the  U.S.  Gypsum  Co.  is 
engaged  in  an  exciting  program  to  ren¬ 
ovate  1,500  slum  housing  units  in  order 
to  make  them  habitable  for  people  in 
poverty. 

We  also  see  a  huge  effort  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  encourage  homeownership  among  the 
people  in  poverty,  giving  them  guaran¬ 
teed  housing  and  home  improvement 
loans  in  order  to  speed  along  this  prog¬ 
ress. 

It  is  because  we  realize  that  poverty 
has  many  roots  that  a  tremendous  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  is  being  made  in  this 
country  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
poverty,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  will  set  aside  harsh  judgments, 
will  set  aside  parochial  views,  will  set 
aside  personal  animosities,  will  set  aside 
lack  of  understanding  and  look  at  this 
program  in  its  entirety.  More  important, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  to  view  the 
poverty  program  as  one  aspect  of  a  total 
effort  being  made  today  by  local  govern¬ 
ments,  by  State  governments,  by  private 
organizations,  by  not  for  profit  agencies 
and  organizations,  by  private  industry, 
and  yes,  the  Federal  Government — all  of 
us  moving  together  in  unison  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty.  I  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  be  the  first  nation  in 
the  world  to  eliminate  poverty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  act  have  made  a  significant 
and  constructive  change.  The  gentle- 
lady  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  has  of¬ 
fered  two  very  significant  amendments 
which  I  hope  will  be  retained  in  the  bill. 

They  are  not  amendments  to  give  this 
program  back  to  city  hall. 

This  is  a  statement  that  will  not  stand 
up  to  the  facts.  In  those  communities 
where  local  government  are  now  very 
active,  and  actively  participating  in  the 
development  of  these  programs — and 
thus  including  more  of  the  big  cities — 


we  find  the  most  successful  programs  in 
America.  The  criticism  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  has  come  primarily  in  those  areas 
where  public  officials  have  for  various 
reasons  been  disengaged  from  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  have  avoided  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  its  management. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  would 
make  sure  that  all  Federal  funds  must 
flow  through  an  agency  of  government 
as  a  community  action  agency — either 
a  State  agency  or  a  county  agency  or  a 
municipal  government.  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  clearly  and  specifically  and  un¬ 
equivocally  requires  that  this  agency 
must  be  governed  by  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  board  whose  members  equal  at  least 
one- third  of  those  representing  the  poor 
in  the  community,  one-third  elected  of¬ 
ficials,  and  one-third  interested  parties. 
The  amendment  specifically  provides 
that  the  poor  cannot  be  handpicked  by 
the  mayor  or  by  the  Governor,  or  by  the 
city  manager  or  by  the  county  board 
president  based  on  their  political  beliefs 
or  how  much  help  they  can  give  to  the 
local  political  organization. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  requires  that 
this  one-third  of  the  representatives  of 
the  poor  must  be  “chosen  in  accordance 
with  democratic  selection  procedures 
adequate  to  assure  that  they  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served,” 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  bill,  page  174, 
line  23.  In  other  words,  the  committee  bill 
in  no  way  disturbs  the  present  method 
of  selecting  members.  All  we  did  was  put 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency. 

I  hope  this  House  will  reject  the  ir¬ 
responsible  statements  made  by  those 
who  try  to  create  the  impression  that 
somehow  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon’s 
amendment  is  designed  to  give  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  city  hall.  I  invite  your  own  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  language  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  provision.  You  will  see  from  reading 
the  language  that  these  statements  are 
just  not  consistent  with  the  facts. 

The  other  very  important  amendment 
is  the  amendment  which  would  bar  di¬ 
rect  funding  from  Washington  to  these 
various  “fly  by  night”  organizations  that 
few  have  ever  heard  about.  This  has 
been  an  area  of  great  and  serious  criti¬ 
cism.  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon’s  amendment 
provides  that  only  programs  approved  by 
the  community  action  board — and  keep 
in  mind  this  board  must  have  a  minimum 
of  one -third  members  of  the  poor  on 
it — can  be  funded  out  of  Washington. 
Heretofore,  we  have  found  instance  after 
instance  where  somebody  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  without  even  consulting  the  local 
community  or  the  proper  people  in  that 
community  went  ahead  and  funded  pro¬ 
grams  directly  out  of  Washington.  This 
has  created  many  problems;  serious 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot  argue  on 
the  one  hand  that  you  want  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor  in  the 
planning  of  these  programs  and  then  on 
the  other  hand  allow  the  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington  to  make  its  inde¬ 
pendent  decisions  on  the  funding  of 
these  programs  that  do  not  go  through 
the  local  community  action  board. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon’s  amendment 
would  provide  that  hereafter  all  such 
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funding  must  go  through  the  local  com¬ 
munity  action  board,  or  after  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  community  action  board, 
it  can  then  be  funded  directly  out  of 
Washington. 

All  over  this  country,  decent,  legiti¬ 
mate,  experienced,  effective,  private  orga¬ 
nizations  and  nonprofit  agencies  which 
have  been  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
poverty  for  a  long  time  and  whose  only 
shortcoming  over  the  years  has  been  that 
they  have  been  plagued  with  a  shortage 
of  funds,  are  asking  how  come  they  are 
being  required  to  go  with  their  programs 
to  the  local  community  action  board  of 
a  given  community  to  share  in  the  limited 
funds  available  to  the  local  CAP  agency 
when  certain  elite  can  come  directly  to 
Washington  and  get  million  dollar  fi¬ 
nancing  without  ever  clearing  with  the 
local  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  really  want  to 
preserve  the  structure  of  private — not  for 
profit  agencies — participating  in  this  war 
on  poverty,  then  I  say  you  will  accept 
the  Green  amendment  which  bars  the 
bureauacracy  here  in  Washington  from 
choosing  at  will  those  private  agencies 
that  tow  the  line  of  those  who  have  their 
own  design  on  America  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon’s  amendment  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  participation 
of  private,  not-for-profit  agencies  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  All  it  says,  is  that  pro¬ 
grams  or  proposals  devised  by  private 
agencies  shall  first  be  submitted  to  a 
local  community  action  board  and  the 
people  of  the  local  community  will  have 
the  final  decision  whether  or  not  this 
particular  program  fits  into  the  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  they  have  devised  for  their 
community  with  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  in  that  community  to  attack  pov¬ 
erty  at  all  levels. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon’s  amendment 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me,  and  I  hope 
that  this  House  will  support  her  in  this 
endeavor. 

There  have  been  many  other  amend¬ 
ments  that  the  committee  has  adopted 
which,  in  my  judgment,  make  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  sup¬ 
port  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  hope  we  reject  efforts  by  the  minority 
which  would  seriously  reduce  the  fund¬ 
ing  of  this  program.  All  over  this  country 
local  communities  have  worked  out  ef¬ 
fective  programs  which  are  starting  to 
have  impressive  results. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  we  have 
been  able  to  remove  more  than  22,000 
families  from  the  public  dole  with  this 
poverty  program.  The  savings  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  in  the  long  run  are  huge. 

America  now  is  spending  an  estimated 
$44  billion  on  various  forms  of  public 
assistance  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

This  cost  is  second  only  to  the  cost  of 
our  defense  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  dispassionately  look  at  this 
poverty  program.  Talk  to  their  local  of¬ 
ficials,  and  recognize  that  for  any  ap¬ 
preciable  reduction  in  expenditures,  in 
the  war  on  poverty  now  will  have  a  pro¬ 
foundly  adverse  effect  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  false  economy.  You  would 
have  to  phase  out  programs  that  have 
cost  us  a  substantial  investment  of  pub- 
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lie  funds  to  establish.  You  are  really 
wasting  money  when  you  try  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  at  this  time  because 
sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  restore  these  programs. 

This  poverty  program  has  many 
facets — all  of  them  directed  at  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  menace  of  poverty. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  House  will  sus¬ 
tain  the  committee  in  its  honest  effort 
to  make  the  war  on  poverty  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  betterment  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  the  two 
amendments,  approved  by  the  committee 
and  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  strengthen  this 
program,  and  will  help  us  move  forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  The  time  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GCODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GOODlSLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un¬ 
derstand  from  the  gentleman  from  Chi¬ 
cago  that  this  will  legitimatize  the  con¬ 
trol  which  Mayor  Daly  now  has  over  the 
program  in  Chicago.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  throughout  the  country  in  the 
other  big  cities  as  far  as  their  programs 
are  concerned.  Such  as  Mayor  Yorty,  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  has  dominated  the  Los 
Angeles  program,  now  he  will  have  con¬ 
trol  completely.  There  will  be  no  pro¬ 
grams  which  they  disagree  with  funded 
because  they  will  control  all  programs 
through  the  local  councils,  they  will  dis¬ 
pense  the  money,  they  will  have  likewise 
a  community  action  board  that  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  place  where  the  poor  can  represent 
themselves  and  make  no  decisions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  comment  on 
that.  I  have  invited  the  gentleman  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie] - 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  been  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  invited  the 
gentleman  and  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  to  come  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  investigate  our  program  and 
I  told  them  they  would  find  the  best  pro¬ 
gram  in  America  and  all  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  have  gone  through  the  whole  Chi¬ 
cago  program  from  top  to  bottom.  You 
had  investigators  over  there  who  cost  the 
committee  hundreds  of  dollars.  We  gladly 
paid  these  expenses  so  that  you  could  see 
what  was  going  on  in  Chicago,  and  there 
was  not  a  thing  that  you  found  down 
there.  So  let  us  cut  out  this  foolishness. 
We  have  full  involvement  of  the  poor  in 
planning  and  executing  our  programs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  have  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  city  government  in  Chicago, 
you  do  not  have  the  involvement  of  the 
poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling], 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  first¬ 
hand  the  operation  of  various  antipov¬ 
erty  programs  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  this  House  that  many  splen¬ 
did  things  are  being  accomplished  by 
these  programs.  In  particular,  I  have 
seen  many  of  our  youths  receive  training 
that  equipped  them  to  obtain  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  This  has  brought  dignity  to 
the  individual  and  benefit  to  our  society. 
I  have  also  seen  programs  of  doubtful 
value. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  record  shows, 
most  of  the  other  antipoverty  programs 
operating  throughout  our  country  do  not 
operate  with  such  a  high  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  my  understanding  that,  in 
some  areas  of  the  country,  fully  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  in  these  programs  are 
used  for  administration  purposes,  leaving 
only  about  25  percent  of  such  funds  to 
filter  down  to  the  people  where  they  are 
needed. 

Why  are  these  programs  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  district  so  successful?  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  are  making  a  positive 
contribution  because  they  are  being  su¬ 
pervised  by  highly  responsible  people  who 
have  an  interest  in  having  these  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts  bring  beneficial  results. 
The  programs  are  operated  not  to  pay  off 
political  debts  or  to  provide  political  fa¬ 
vors  but,  instead,  to  accomplish  a  bona 
fide  public  good.  This  type  of  responsible 
management  promotes  positive  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  too  bad  that  most 
of  the  antipoverty  programs  in  the  coun¬ 
try  do  not  follow  the  lead  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  in  my  congressional  district  in 
worthwhile  achievement.  If  they  did, 
there  would  be  an  altogether  different 
and  improved  tone  to  the  program,  and 
it  Would  win  wholehearted  support  rather 
than  abuse. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  can  argue  with 
the  intent  of  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1967,  but 
plenty  of  argument  can  be  marshaled 
against  the  general  results — particularly, 
the  object  of  this  legislation  is  admirable, 
and,  generally — with  the  exception  pre¬ 
viously  stated — the  administration  of  it 
is  deplorable. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  so- 
called  Green  amendment.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  those  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  program 
in  my  area  are  violently  opposed  to  this 
feature  of  the  bill.  If  enacted  as  now 
written,  many  features  of  a  working  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  destroyed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  a 
letter  at  this  point,  written  by  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Community  Progress 
Council : 

Community  Progress  Council, 

York,  Pa.,  November  4, 1967. 
Hon.  George  A.  Goodling, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodling:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  meeting  with  Mr.  Robert  Erdos 
and  me  this  morning  and  discussing  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  We  also  appreciate  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  submit  our  thoughts  to  you 
in  writing. 

The  York  County  Community  Progress 
Council  is  a  non-profit  corporation  organized 
under  Pennsylvania  law  in  April,  1965.  It  is 
the  duly  authorized  community  action 
agency  in  York  County  for  the  development. 


conduct  and  administration  of  authorized 
programs  under  the  E.O.A. 

Ever  since  its  organization  the  C.P.C.  has 
followed  a  policy  of  involving  as  many  com¬ 
munity  resources  in  its  activities  as  possible. 
It  has  tried  to  maintain  contact  and  com¬ 
munications  with  local  and  county  public 
officials;  it  has  involved  existing  health,  wel¬ 
fare  and  recreational  agencies  as  delegates 
in  the  actual  operation  of  program;  and  it 
has  striven  to  involve  as  many  representatives 
of  the  poor,  both  in  policy-making  functions 
and  program  activities,  as  is  possible.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  had  reasonable  success  in  all 
of  these  efforts  and  that  the  many  varied 
programs  which  have  been  developed  and  put 
into  operation  in  York  County  have  met 
with  public  approval  and  have  produced 
significant  results  in  terms  of  the  objectives 
of  the  E.O.A. 

Unfortunately,  we  believe,  some  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  E.O.A.  will  seri¬ 
ously  impede  continued  progress  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  York  County.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  two  proposed  changes. 

First,  it  is  proposed  that  agencies  involved 
in  E.O.A.  community  action  programs  be 
directed  by  a  board  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  of  which  are  public  officials  or  their 
representatives.  In  York  County  we  have  had 
excellent  cooperation  from  existing  public 
officials.  Both  the  County  of  York  and  the 
City  of  York  have  made  cash  contributions 
to  C.P.C.  to  assist  in  its  operations.  Various 
public  officials  have  served  as  members  of 
the  corporation,  and  one  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors.  I  believe  I  am  accurate 
in  stating  that  these  officials  have  no  desire 
to  add  the  responsibility  for  governing  the 
county’s  community  action  programs  to 
their  existing  heavy  duties. 

Even  more  important  is  the  effect  this 
change  would  have  on  our  delegate  agencies. 
For  example,  one  of  our  major  programs 
in  the  City  of  York  is  being  conducted  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  York  Y.M.C.A.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  would  be 
willing  to  revamp  its  own  organizational 
structure  in  the  way  required  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  S.  2388.  The  only  logi¬ 
cal  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  make 
it  impossible  for  C.P.C.  to  receive  continued 
support  and  assistance  from  the  many  com¬ 
munity  agencies  which  have  been  so  active 
in  the  program. 

Second,  the  suggestion  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  local  contribution  must  be  in 
cash  will  produce  an  equally  great  hardship 
on  these  agencies.  So  far,  they  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  local  contribution  require¬ 
ments  by  in-kind  contributions  and  by  mo¬ 
bilizing  volunteer  assistance  throughout  the 
County.  We  believe  that  this  approach  not 
only  allows  communities  to  conduct  pro¬ 
grams  which,  otherwise,  it  would  be  unable 
to  support  but  also  serves  the  positive  goal 
of  involving  as  many  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  program  as  can  be  used. 
A  requirement  that  local  cash  be  supplied 
will  undoubtedly  work  a  hardship  on  the 
program  and  subvert  one  of  its  beneficial 
purposes. 

We  believe  that  the  E.O.A.  program  has 
been  a  good  one  for  York  County  and  is 
working  well  here.  We  urge  you  to  do  what 
ever  is  possible  to  insure  its  continued  opera¬ 
tion  and  funding  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  its  original  purposes.  Your  support  in 
this  effort  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  J.  Rubin, 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  C.P.C. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger], 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  will  not  try  to  enter  the  sticky 
wicket  that  has  been  created  by  those 
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who  support  the  so-called  Green  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  domination  by  city 
hall  of  community  action.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  ask  that  some  consideration  be  given 
to  a’study  that  was  done  by  Daniel  Yan- 
kelovich,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Among  other 
things  in  their  study  of  some  10  commu¬ 
nities,  the  Yankelovich  study  urged  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  give 
more  attention  to  programs  aimed  at 
breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty,  and  at  de¬ 
emphasizing  services  that  simply  miti¬ 
gated  poverty.  But  they  went  on  to  point 
out  that  in  most  communities  “the  poor 
are  included  in  even  greater  numbers  on 
policy  boards  which  govern  individual 
programs.  Thus,  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  poor  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  the  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But  there  are  significant  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  about  the  effectiveness 
of  their  contribution.” 

It  should  be  stressed,  finally,  this  re¬ 
port  goes  on  to  say,  “that  the  leaders  of 
the  poor — and  to  some  extent  the  poor 
themselves — consider  CAP’s  stress  on 
giving  the  poor  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  as  one  of  its  most  important  inno¬ 
vations.” 

It  is  my  judgment  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  continue  this  kind 
of  innovation  were  the  committee’s 
amendments  to  title  II,  the  community 
action  title,  to  be  adopted  by  this  House. 

The  report  goes  on  to  ask,  in  question 
No.  13,  on  page  21: 

Why  can’t  CAP  do  a  better  job  of  keeping 
the  political  and  government  leaders  In¬ 
formed  of  Its  activities? 

The  relevant  findings  were  these: 

This  appears  to  be  a  major  problem.  It  is 
a  cause  for  adverse  criticism  in  many  of  the 
communities  studied.  In  some  of  these  com¬ 
munities  there  is  little  or  no  contact,  because 
there  is  no  representation  of  the  local  admin¬ 
istration  on  the  CAP  Board.  This  deficiency 
appears  likely  to  be  remedied  in  the  future 
by  changes  in  OEO  law. 

I  concur  this  is  a  major  problem,  but 
what  would  be  most  regrettable  would  be 
to  have  the  solution  be  regressive  rather 
than  progressive.  Instead  of  moving  to 
provide  for  meaningful  participation  the 
committee  bill  provides  for  complete 
domination  of  the  CAP  Board  by  city 
hall. 

The  committee  bill  is  in  contrast  to 
what  the  Opportunity  Crusade  would 
provide  which  is  the  opportunity  for 
complete  participation  both  by  the  local 
administration  and  the  citizenry. 

There  is,  however,  one  further  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  committee  bill  which  has  not 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  thus 
far  to  which  I  would  call  the  committee’s 
attention. 

It  is  that  part  of  the  committee  bill 
which  will  require  that  10  percent  of  the 
local  contributions  for  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  shall  be  in  cash  rather 
than  in  kind. 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Record  on 
two  separate  occasions  letters  from 
people  around  the  country  who  have 
been  exceedingly  critical  of  the  10-per¬ 
cent  cash  provision. 

I  got  a  letter  dated  November  3  from 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  which  they  said : 


League  of  Women  Voters  of  Wis¬ 
consin, 

Madison,  Wis.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger  :  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Wisconsin  wishes  you  to 
know  that  we  are  very  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  Community  Action  Program. 
We  feel  the  two  changes  proposed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  the  present  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  will  alter  the  self-'help  con¬ 
cept  of  community  action.  We  hope  you  share 
our  concern  and  will  help  to  defeat  these 
amendments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Mote, 

President. 

Prof.  George  Hartung,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  wrote  to  me  and  said : 

The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  In  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  English  Department 
of  University  Extension  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  closely  with  administra¬ 
tors  and  parents  in  Head  Start.  University 
Extension,  in  cooperation  with  Head  Start, 
has  set  up  a  program  to  give  parents  a 
chance  to  remove  themselves  from  the  public 
welfare  list,  and  to  develop  a  more  responsi¬ 
ble  attitude  toward  their  children.  We  feel 
that  we  have  been  making  some  headway. 

Now  the  program  is  in  danger  because  of 
proposed  legislation  that  will  affect  O.E.O. 
programs.  The  amendment  that  would  re¬ 
quire  communities  to  provide  20%  of  funds, 
10%  in  cash,  would  severely  cripple  Head 
Start  in  Dane  County,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  national  leaders  in  innovation  and 
planning.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  com¬ 
mitment  has  been  made  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  that  to  escalate  in  the  area  of  one  na¬ 
tional  commitment  while  we  deescalate  in 
another  is  a  gross  inconsistency,  particularly 
when  the  long-run  effects  are  going  to  be 
upon  American  children. 

Sincerely, 

George  Hartung, 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  pastor  J.  Ellsworth  Kalas, 
wrote  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  said: 

The  First  Methodist  Church, 
Madison,  Wis.  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger:  I  am  writing  you  be¬ 
cause  of  your  position  on  the  Health.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee.  I’m  concerned 
that  an  amendment  now  before  the  House 
would  require  local  communities  to  pro¬ 
vide  20%  of  the  cost  of  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Commission,  10%  in  cash. 

I  thoroughly  favor  that  a  great  part  of 
the  burden  be  carried  at  a  local  level  by  con¬ 
tributions  in-kind;  I’m  afraid  that  a  cash 
contribution  would  kill  th°  program  in  the 
very  communities  that  need  it  most. 

The  church  of  which  I  am  minister  cur¬ 
rently  houses  a  Head  Start  Project.  We  have 
chosen  to  do  so  with  no  remuneration  for 
rental  or  janitorial  service;  in  fact,  we  did 
not  seek  even  enough  remuneration  to  pay 
for  the  several  hundred  dollars  of  fencing 
required  to  make  our  parking  lot  suitable 
for  usage.  I  think  this  kind  of  contribution 
ought  to  be  made  by  local  agencies,  to  keep 
the  program  “local.”  But  I’d  hate  to  see  the 
program  suffer  in  the  communities  of  great¬ 
est  need  simply  because  those  communities 


would  not  be  able  or  willing  to  get  behind 
the  program  financially. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Ellsworth  Kalas. 

In  addition,  I  have  heard  from  the 
following,  each  of  whom  expresses  the 
same  concern  about  the  committee 
amendment  to  require  that  10  percent 
of  the  local  contribution  be  in  cash: 

Sheboygan,  Wis., 
November  5,  1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger:  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Sheboygan  is  opposed  to  two 
changes  the  House  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  has  made  in  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments.  Placing  the  Community  Action  agen¬ 
cies  under  control  of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  would  effectively  put  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Programs  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  political  groups,  some  of  whom  are  not 
at  all  sympathetic  to  the  program  with  its 
attendant  participation  by  the  poor. 

As  the  amendment  is  now  written,  a  pri¬ 
vate,  non-profit  organization  may  establish 
a  CAP  agency  only  if  a  public  agency  does 
not  establish  one.  However,  the  private  agen¬ 
cy  may  be  much  more  interested  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  program.  We  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Sheboygan  has  had  a  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram  the  past  two  summers  only  because  of 
a  few  strongly  interested  individuals.  We 
wonder  if  a  city  program  would  have  been 
as  well  supported  by  the  volunteer  workers. 

The  committee  amendment  which  increases 
the  local  contribution  from  10%  to  20%, 
of  which  half  must  be  in  cash,  will  effectively 
prevent  Sheboygan  from  having  a  Head 
Start  program  next  year,  since  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  again  being  made  by  a  small  group 
of  private  citizens,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Sheyboygan  Human  Rights  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  were  pleased  to  read  in  the  She¬ 
boygan  Press  Nov.  2,  1967,  that  you  oppose 
the  10%  local  cash  contribution.  We  feel  that 
the  amendment  should  be  changed. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Alfred  Grttbe, 

President. 


November  3,  1967. 
Congressman  William  A.  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  Since  you  are 
a  member  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  am  writing  to  you  about  House 
Bill  S.  2388  concerning  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act. 

I  hope  that  you  will  work  to  keep  the  local 
Community  Action  Agencies  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  concerned  citizens,  because  I  hear  that 
elected  officials  (of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment)  are  given  too  much  control  under  the 
proposed  amendments. 

Also  I  understand  that  local  communities 
would  have  to  contribute  10%  of  the  funds 
in  cash.  The  danger  of  this  is  that  the  com¬ 
munities  with  the  greatest  need  are  no  doubt 
least  able  to  raise  this  money.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  eliminated. 

My  concern  and  interest  are  derived  from 
my  experience  as  a  volunteer  in  the  local 
Headstart  program. 

With  best  wishes, 

Ted  Page. 


November  6,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger:  I  am  writing  as  an 
interested  member  of  the  Dane  Co.  Citizens’ 
Assn,  for  Children  &  Youth  and  a  volunteer 
working  with  a  group  of  Headstart  mothers. 

In  reference  to  the  House  Bill  S.  2388, 
please  do  all  you  can  to  fight  for:  citizen 
control  of  OEO  programs,  abolition  of  the 
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November  7,  1967 

requirements  of  10%  in  cash  donation  from 
communities. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Bait. 


Madison,  Wis.,  November  4,  1967. 
Be:  House  Bill  S.  2388. 

Congressman  William  A.  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  We  are  greatly 
concerned  about  some  of  the  proposals  in 
House  Bill  S.  2388  as  we  feel  is  will  weaken 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  something 
our  nation  can  ill  afford. 

We  fell  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  main¬ 
tain  citizen  control  of  OEO  programs  for 
most  effective  operation.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  requirement  of  10%  in-cash  donation 
from  communities,  as  this  would  result  in 
OEO  programs  being  denied  to  poor  com¬ 
munities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Lake. 

Madison,  Wis.,  November  2, 1967 . 
Congressman  William  A.  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  am  writing 
in  reference  to  House  Bill  S.  2388,  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Madison  presently  operates  a  Head  Start 
program  and  a  neighborhood  youth  corps, 
both  projects  in  large  part  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have  been 
directly  involved  in  the  Head  Start  schools  as 
a  volunteer  and  have  found  it  a  very  re¬ 
warding  experience.  The  importance  of  the 
Head  Start  program  and  the  other  possible 
OEO  projects  I  believe  lies  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  participation  of  the  average  citizen  who 
through  these  programs  can  acquaint  him¬ 
self  firsthand  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 
I  think  it  would  be  tragic  for  the  program 
if  strings  were  attached  making  cash  dona¬ 
tions  from  the  local  community  mandatory 
in  place  of  the  previously  allowable  con¬ 
tributions  in  kind  for  the  local  share.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  I  think  the  participation  of  the  com¬ 
munity  itself  in  the  planning  and  organizing 
is  vital.  Oftentimes,  the  political  figures, 
those  elected  officials,  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  toward  elimination  of 
poverty.  I  could  here  cite  the  reluctance  of 
the  Dane  County  Board  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  federal  program  to  train  ADC  mothers 
for  work  on  the  grounds  that  in  the  short 
run  it  might  cost  the  County  a  small  amount 
of  taxpayers  funds. 

Yours  truly, 

Rebecca  Young. 

I  happen  to  share  their  concern  about 
the  10-percent  cash  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  continue  with 
that  provision. 

As  to  the  opportunity  crusade  which 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  discussed  in  some 
detail,  there  is  a  very  important  and  I 
think  meaningful  provision  which  de¬ 
serves  further  discussion. 

It  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Headstart  program  from  OEO  to  the 
Office  of  Education. 

One  of  the  most  severely  criticized 
aspects  of  the  Headstart  operation  has 
been  the  program’s  administration. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  severe 
time  lag  between  application  approval 
and  funding  in  many  instances.  . 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  committee’s 
attention  that  in  a  sampling  question¬ 


naire  to  Headstart  sponsors  by  Congress¬ 
man  Quie,  the  following  facts  were  re¬ 
vealed. 

Of  those  answering,  over  half — 84 — 
favored  the  transfer  of  Headstart  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  Some  of  their  com¬ 
ments  were  as  follows : 

Application  was  made  in  December  1965  and 
it  wasn’t  until  June  10,  1966,  that  funds  be¬ 
came  available.  This  was  two  weeks  after  the 
start  of  project.  This  program  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  more  efficiently  if  we  were  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

By  the  public  school  system  since  there  is 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  purposes  of 
pre-school  education  and  most  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  would  already  be  in 
operation. 

This  program  is  definitely  in  the  realm  of 
education  and  should  be  handled  by  the 
public  schools.  .  .  .  Headstart,  in  my  opinion 
is  a  sound  program  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  the  less  fortunate  youngsters.  It 
should  be  operated  through  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Ed.  and  be  handled  locally  by  the  public 
schools.  As  it  is  now  operated  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing.  We  are 
asked  to  fill  out  numerous  forms  that  are 
probably  worthless. 

Should  be  public  school  administered 
with  strong  safeguards  to  insure  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  Headstart  are  carried  out. 

Since  this  is  an  educational  program  for 
children,  it  should  be  administered  locally 
by  qualified,  licensed  early  childhood  spe¬ 
cialists.  Much  red  tape  could  be  eliminated 
and  funds  received  on  time  if  all  funds  were 
administered  by  the  same  source. 

A  program  such  as  Headstart  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  endeavor  more  than  an  economic  one, 
therefore  I  believe  it  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Office  of  Education.  .  .  .  Under 
present  arrangements,  we  have  been  answer- 
able  to  three  agencies  (1)  local  school  board, 
(2)  OEO  and  (3)  ESEA,  Title  I.  Can  we  cut 
down  on  duplication  of  paper  work? 

The  Headstart  program  is  good  and  should 
have  a  secure  place  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  with  the  assurance  that  funds  are 
available  from  year  to  year. 

Other  agencies  (not  public  school)  are  not 
close  enough  to  the  opportunities  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

Concerning  existing  funding  proce¬ 
dures,  the  following  comments  were 
made: 

We  have  not  been  notified  of  funding 
yet — This  is  ridiculous  ...  trying  to  guess 
a  program  out  while  waiting  to  be  funded. 
The  tardiness  of  organizative  whoever  is  at 
fault  is  comical  and  tragic.  But  we  still 
function  effectively. 

Discontinue  such  procedures  as  a  firm 
in  Oklahoma  assigning  preschool  training 
programs  for  teachers  in  New  York  State. 

Funding  should  be  assured  earlier  in  the 
program — We  were  funded  on  Friday  and 
had  to  open  400  classes  for  6210  children  on 
the  following  Monday.  This  made  innumer¬ 
able  problems  concerning  personnel,  recruit¬ 
ing  and  equipment.  We  could  not  officially 
hire  aides,  doctors,  etc.,  until  we  were  sure 
that  the  funds  were  available.  We  could  not 
order  materials  for  the  same  reason. 

(Changes) .  That  OEO  hire  competent  peo¬ 
ple  to  handle  the  administering  of  Head 
Start  project.  Many  times  people  in  the 
capacity  of  Head  Start  Area  Evaluators  had 
no  knowledge  of  school,  classroom  procedure, 
and  children  in  general.  It  is  well  to  be  an 
expert  in  stipulation  set  down  by  the  OEO 
but  most  important  that  evaluators  and 
technical  assistance  people  be  aware  of  the 
overall  program  and  the  objective. 


One  reason  for  the  delay  in  funding 
has  been  a  confusion  over  the  source  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  pre-school-age  pro¬ 
grams.  Headstart  type  programs  can  be 
financed  under  funds  from  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  as  well  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  On  August  10,  1965,  Francis  Keppel. 
then  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
R.  Sargent  Shriver  wrote  to  summer 
Headstart  grantees  and  school  super¬ 
visors  urging  them  to  follow  up  summer 
programs.  Their  joint  letter  said: 

Both  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  can  be  used  to  finance  both  programs, 
(followup  and  summer  programs) 

Either  Act  can  be  used  to  finance  full-year 
programs  for  pre-school  children  of  the  poor, 
except  that  the  Education  Act  is  limited  to 
programs  under  the  administration  and  con¬ 
trol  of  public  educational  agencies. 

Herein  lies  the  source  of  much  con¬ 
fusion.  There  are  numerous  instances  of 
applications  being  shunted  from  agency 
to  agency  while  each  claimed  the  other 
should  finance  it.  In  some  instances,  both 
agencies  have  jointly  financed  a  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  OEO  does  not  consider 
the  role  of  the  Office  of  Education  when 
making  projections  of  future  Headstart 
program  needs.  They  do  not  even  main¬ 
tain  information  on  how  many  projects 
they  are  funding  jointly  with  the  Office 
of  Education.  As  one  OEO  official  put 
it: 

You  can’t  legitimately  say  there  has  been 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Office  of 
Education  and  OEO.  There  has  been  a  spirit 
of  competitiveness. 

Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  title  I,  approximately  4.9 
percent  of  the  total  of  $778  million  pro¬ 
vided  in  fiscal  year  1966,  or  about  $38,- 
179,000,  of  that  title  has  been  used  for 
preschool  and  kindergarten  programs; 
5.8  percent  of  title  I  participants  are  uti¬ 
lizing  the  program  under  funding  pro¬ 
vided  by  ESEA  which  is  similar  to  that 
funded  by  OEO. 

I  believe  that  it  would  make  a  great 
deal  more  sense  to  take  the  approach 
of  combining  these  programs  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  to  fight  duplication  and 
to  fight  overlapping  and  waste  so  that 
everyone  will  know  exactly  where  to  go 
to  get  this  program. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
the  local  community  action  agency 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  deter¬ 
mining  how  and  by  whom  the  program 
would  be  run.  If  there  is  no  local  CAP 
agency,  of  course,  a  nonprofit  Headstart 
agency  would  continue  to  be  eligible  as 
the  sponsor  at  the  local  level. 

Thus,  the  opportunity  crusade  would 
basically  be  aimed  at  a  shift  only  at  the 
Federal  level. 

This  is  what  is  provided  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  be  offered  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  committee  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 
to  insure  that  there  will  be  coordina¬ 
tion — something  which  is  now  lacking. 

I  want  to  pause  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  County 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Fond 
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du  Lac  Area  Economic  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.  Under  the  able  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  director,  Mrs.  Rosalie 
Tryon,  and  her  staff  and  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  this  community  action  agency  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  agency  in  mo¬ 
bilizing  the  resources  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
area  in  working  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Fond  du  Lac  County.  Donald 
Flanders,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  this  agency,  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  did  an  excellent  job  in  providing  in¬ 
sight  into  the  operation  of  a  local  CAA. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  viewing 
firsthand  the  programs  being  carried  out 
in  Fond  du  Lac  County.  Their  operations 
are  well  run  and  well  managed  and  it 
would  not  be  most  unfortunate  if  this 
program  were  to  be  jeopardized  by  the 
failure  of  this  House  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  changes  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
program  can  be  strengthened,  not  weak¬ 
ened,  in  the  time  ahead.  My  fear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  constructive 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  in  the 
days  ahead  will  be  turned  down,  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  an  unwillingness 
by  the  majority  and  OEO  to  move  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  are 
so  readily  apparent.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  this  program  is  not  substantially  re¬ 
directed  then  the  good  programs,  like  the 
one  being  carried  on  in  Fond  du  Lac 
County,  will  suffer. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  What  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  to  engage  in  some  forensics  with 
my  colleague,  is  why  they  will  not  accept 
success.  When  we  established  the  poverty 
program,  was  it  not  to  effect  just  exactly 
the  competition  that  you  describe  as  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  OEO  and  the  Office  of 
Education — the  goad,  the  stimulus,  the 
challenge,  the  competitive  pin  prick  to 
the  existing  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  to  do  the  job  with  the  poor  that 
they  have  not  been  doing,  and  if  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  now  feels  that  they  have 
felt  the  pin  prick  of  competition  and  are 
now  themselves  engaged  in  the  job  that 
they  had  not  done  before;  namely,  to 
reach  the  kids  in  their  preschool  years 
and  to  adopt  from  OEO  the  concept  of 
Headstart  in  an  effort  to  get  the  local 
public  school  agencies  of  our  country  to 
reach  down  to  preschool  years,  to  reach 
into  the  homes  and  get  to  parents;  is 
that  not  the  hallmark  of  success  of  the 
poverty  program? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  my 
judgment,  competition  in  many  cases  can 
serve,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  said,  as  a  pin  prick  for  the  purposes 
of  upgrading  and  improving  the  policies 
that  may  operate  in  another  agency. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  So  the  program  then 
has  been  successful? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case,  and  what  bothers 
me  is  that  it  has  not  achieved  success.  It 
has  achieved  duplication.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  is  not  to  be  desired  as  a  goal 
either  in  OEO  or  in  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
but  10  minutes  and  I  cannot  yield  fur¬ 
ther. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
one  brief  observation.  It  is  always  the 
same  line  that  comes  up  here.  They 
were  not  doing  it  before.  They  have  suc¬ 
cess  now  because  we  have  given  them 
all  this  money.  The  basic  point  here  is 
that  the  Federal  Government,  never  be¬ 
fore  1964,  set  up  a  program  for  preschool 
education.  Many  of  us  were  urging  such 
a  program  prior  to  1964.  That  question 
is  entirely  irrelevant  as  to  the  proper 
agency  that  could  administer  this  pro¬ 
gram  effectively.  Had  we  set  the  pro¬ 
gram  up  initially  in  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  with  a  good  structure  down  through 
it  to  coordinate  with  existing  programs 
and  existing  education  efforts  at  the 
Federal  level,  with  this  money  we  would 
have  a  far  more  successful  program  to¬ 
day,  and  we  are  urging  the  Congress  to 
take  that  action  belatedly,  3  years  later. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  are 
two  other  points  upon  which  I  wish  to 
make  comment.  One  relates  to  the 
amendment  that  the  committee  adopted, 
and  which  is  contained  in  S.  2388  for 
title  IV.  It  is  an  amendment  that  I  of¬ 
fered  during  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  which  has  come  under  some  criticism 
from  those  who  think  that  this  provision 
would  be  an  invasion  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  independence  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  this  is  not  the  intent, 
the  substance,  or  the  purpose  of  the  title 
IV  amendment.  In  my  view,  title  IV  con¬ 
tains  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
necessary  struggle  to  help  our  major 
metropolitan  areas,  and  in  particular 
those  who  reside  in  ghetto  areas.  Title  IV 
contains  a  program  to  develop  businesses 
in  those  areas  and  to  provide  the  kind 
of  managerial  training  that  is  lacking 
today  for  so  many  ghetto  area  citizens. 
It  would  extend  the  title  of  this  act, 
Economic  Opportunity,  into  a  more 
meaningful  phase  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  It  would  create  a  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  where  now  there  is 
none.  It  in  no  way  jeopardizes  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  but  what  it 
does  provide  is  a  totally  new  program 
which  would  be  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  meaningful  management  and 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  those 
in  urban  areas  who  can,  with  that  kind 
of  training  and  advice,  undertake  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  economic  life,  the 
indigenous  economic  life,  of  the  ghetto 
area. 

All  too  often  the  frustrations  and  the 
riots  that  we  have  seen  break  out  in  the 
past  two  summers  have  been  vented 
against  the  very  small  businessman  we 
were  supposed  to  be  helping. 

The  reason  that  has  happened  is  be¬ 
cause  the  small  businessman  has  not  been 
indigenous  to  the  urban  area  served  by 
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his  place  of  business.  Title  IV  then  would 
begin  to  reverse  that  trend. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  title  IV 
is  a  program  aimed  at  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  this  Nation’s  ghetto  existence. 
Without  this  kind  of  program  to  initiate 
and  provide  the  kind  of  entrepreneurial 
skill  necessary  to  improve  economic  life, 
our  ghettos  will  remain  this  Nation’s 
wasteland  filled  with  hopelessness  .and 
despair. 

In  title  IV  we  have  a  program  to  ban 
that  hopelessness,  to  change  despair  into 
hope  for  the  future.  That  hope,  quite 
simply,  lies  in  creating  an  economic  com¬ 
munity  in  our  inner  cities  by  providing 
those  who  live  there  with  a  pride  neces¬ 
sary  for  existence  and  growth. 

Last,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this 
committee  to  take  note  of  what  a  very 
wise  Englishman,  Richard  Titmus,  has 
said  after  a  lifelong  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  welfare : 

We  cannot  achieve  a  better  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  needs  of  today  and  the  resources 
of  today  by  living  out  the  destinies  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  Without  knowledge  of  wind  and  cur¬ 
rent,  without  some  sense  of  purpose,  men 
and  societies  do  not  keep  afloat  for  long 
either  morally  or  economically  by  merely 
bailing  out  the  water. 

S.  2388  in  its  present  form  does  nothing 
more  than  bail  out  the  water.  It  does  not 
really  aim  at  breaking  the  cycle  of  pov¬ 
erty.  It  does  not  give  true  meaning  to 
economic  opportunity. 

I  hope  that  the  program  will  be  redi¬ 
rected  to  provide  less  duplication,  a 
greater  involvement  of  State  and  local 
government,  less  redtape,  and  more 
meaningful  help  for  the  poor. 

America  today  desperately  needs  an 
effective  program  to  help  the  poor  in  a 
meaningful  way.  The  Republican  pro¬ 
posal — the  opportunity  crusade — would 
provide  for  proper  administration  of 
major  segments  of  the  existing  antipov¬ 
erty  programs  while  redirecting  the  re¬ 
mainder  strongly  toward  overcoming  un¬ 
employment  and  dependency.  It  would 
use  Federal  funds  in  large  part  as  seed 
money  to  help  enlist  the  enormous  re¬ 
sources  of  our  free  enterprise  economy 
and  to  increase  the  scope  of  State  parti¬ 
cipation. 

Our  opportunity  crusade  proposal, 
for  example,  would  authorize  a  1968 
Federal  expenditure  of  less  than  $1.7 
billion — the  administration  called  for  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  $2  billion — but 
would  generate  a  total  investment  of 
public  and  private  funds  of  nearly  $3.5 
billion.  The  revitalization  of  the  program 
is  impossible  to  calculate  in  dollars. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  very  deep 
trouble.  It  is  in  trouble  in  large  measure 
because  of  its  failure  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  the  unemployed  and  underem¬ 
ployed  poor  and  because: 

First,  in  far  too  many  places  in  this 
country  it  has  been  mired  in  partisan 
politics  and  factionalism. 

Second,  a  large  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  help  the  poor  have  been 
spent  for  administrative  expenses  and 
high  salaries. 

Third,  its  management  at  the  Federal 
level  particularly  has  been  inept. 

Fourth,  programs  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  have  produced  few  results  at  enor- 
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mous  costs  when  administered  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  having  no  competence  in 
education. 

Fifth,  it  has  failed  to  involve  the  re¬ 
sources  of  either  private  industry  or  the 
States  in  any  meaningful  way. 

I  think  if  we  can — as  I  trust  this  Com¬ 
mittee  will — move  to  redirect  it,  to  in¬ 
volve  State  and  local  government  and  to 
a  greater  extent  involve  private  industry. 
If  this  is  done  we  can  truly  say  that  this 
House  has  created  an  opportunity  for 
some  advancement  for  the  disadvan¬ 
taged.  If  it  does  not,  it  will  have  failed 
in  its  responsibility. 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Perkins)  “was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  in  support  of  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act.  I  would  say  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House,  but 
there  are  areas  in  which  I  think  it  could 
be  improved.  I  am  not  an  enthusiastic  fan 
of  what  the  present  amendments  have 
done  to  community  action.  I  am  not 
wildly  happy  about  the  sudden  doubling 
of  the  cash  contribution  by  local  agen¬ 
cies,  and  I  am  quite  dubious  about  those 
amendments  which  seem  to  be  designed 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  being  advised 
that  they,  too,  are  voting  members  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live. 

But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  temper  of  • 
this  House,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  a 
perfect  bill  could  pass  the  House  this 
year.  Considering  the  mood  of  the  House, 
considering  the  vital  needs  of  the  Nation 
with  respect  to  the  poverty  problem,  I 
am  willing  to  measure  the  desirable  in 
terms  of  the  possible,  and  give  my  sin¬ 
cere  support  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  thousands  of 
words  and  speeches  to  the  contrary,  the 
war  on  poverty  is  not  primarily  a  pro¬ 
gram  “for  the  poor.”  It  is  a  program  for 
all  America.  Poverty  is  a  problem  with 
which  the  poor  must  cope  daily  and  inti¬ 
mately.  But  those  among  us  who  think 
our  affluence  is  eternal  have  to  cope  with 
it  as  well,  whether  we  know  it  or  not. 
Poverty  at  the  level  it  is  known  in  con¬ 
temporary  America  is  a  national  prob¬ 
lem — it  is  a  handicap  all  of  us  suffer 
from — it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

There  is  so  much  that  needs  doing  in 
this  country,  there  are  so  many  jobs  for 
for  which  we  lack  the  trained  hands  and 
heads,  there  are  so  many  competing  and 
equally  legitimate  demands  on  our  hu¬ 
man  resources  are  left  virtually  un¬ 
tapped. 

The  growing  burden  of  welfare  costs, 
and  the  growing  impact  of  the  welfare 
mentality  on  recipients  and  dispensers 
alike,  is  reaching  very  serious  propor¬ 
tions  in  this  Nation.  A  program  which 
will  help  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  help 
find  permanent  remunerative  jobs  for 
those  who  have  always  been  thought  of 
as  being  in  a  kind  of  surplus  labor  pool, 
such  a  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  we 
could  perfect,  not  only  for  those  who 
would  benefit  from  it  at  the  outset,  but 
for  those,  as  well,  who  must  pay  for  the 
consequences  of  our  failure  to  do  so. 


America,  Mr.  Chairman,  stands  at  a 
moral  crossroads.  The  poverty  program 
is  designed  to  reunite  a  nation  that  the 
evil  of  poverty  has  come  perilously  close 
to  splitting  into  fragments.  The  poverty 
program  is  intended  to  bring  people  into 
a  community  from  which  they  have  been 
excluded  by  walls  too  high  to  climb  and 
too  thick  to  push  over. 

And  today,  this  very  day  and  this  very 
week,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  will  decide  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  continue  with  the 
progress  we  have  been  making,  or 
whether  we  want  to  continue  forward 
along  the  other  road — the  road  of  frag¬ 
mentation,  of  growing  alienation  and 
class  division.  Some  Americans  may 
think  the  choice  before  it  is  whether  we 
go  forward  or  go  backward — backward 
to  a  happier  time  when: 

The  poor  were  poor,  and  the  rich  were  rich. 
And  you  felt  so  damn  secure,  just  knowing 
which  was  which. 

These  people  reminisce  about  times 
when  the  poor  were  taken  care  of  by  pri¬ 
vate  charity,  and  public  affairs  were 
securely  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  af¬ 
fluence  allowed  the  time  to  get  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  back 
there,  even  if  that  nostalgic  vision  were 
of  a  land  that  ever  existed — and  it  did 
not.  We  do  not  have  that  choice.  Our 
choices  are  which  road  ahead  are  we  to 
take.  Are  we  to  try  to  build  bridges  and 
open  doors  between  the  two  or  three  or 
four  nations  that  exist  within  our  boun¬ 
daries,  or  are  we  to  deepen  the  chasms 
that  separate  us,  and  close  the  doors  we 
have  begun  to  open? 

The  choice  is  essentially  a  moral  one. 
I  have  heard  and  heard  and  heard  talk 
about  our  “not  being  able  to  afford”  the 
poverty  program,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  on 
Thursday  of  this  week,  we  are  going  to 
hurl  into  space,  at  a  cost  of  $350  million, 
a  rocketship  which  several  tries  later  may 
take  three  people  from  the  prosperity  of 
Cape  Kennedy  to  the  empty  wastes  of 
the  moon.  I  do  not  oppose  the  space  pro¬ 
gram  in  essence,  but  if  we  can  afford  to 
practice  moon  shots  at  a  cost  per  prac¬ 
tice  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
annual  cost  of  the  poverty  program,  then 
we  can  afford  the  poverty  program. 

If  we  can  criss-cross  America  with  a 
network  of  highways  like  the  world  has 
never  seen  before,  just  to  accommodate 
our  growing  number  of  automobiles,  then 
we  can  do  something  to  meet  the  food 
and  shelter  and  job  needs  of  people. 

If  we  can  spend  $1.2  billion  of  public 
funds  to  develop  a  supersonic  transport, 
so  the  jet  set  can  get  to  Paris  in  2  hours 
instead  of  6,  then  we  can  afford  a  pro¬ 
gram  half  again  as  large  to  slow  down  the 
very  rapid  pace  at  which  a  poor  Ameri¬ 
can  moves  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

If  we  can  afford  a  war  in  Vietnam 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,000 
per  day,  then  we  can  afford  to  spend  the 
cost  of  20  days  of  that  war  to  fight 
against  poverty — which  is  as  implacable 
and  deadly  an  enemy  to  America  as  com¬ 
munism  or  Nazism  ever  were. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  debate,  and  the  votes 
that  come  at  the  end  of  it  will  center 
around  cost  considerations.  Those  who 
shout  so  loudly  about  the  cost  of  the  war 


on  poverty  are  in  some  cases  those  who 
shout  equally  loudly  about  “false  econ¬ 
omy”  when  cuts  are  made  in  some  proj¬ 
ect  in  their  district  or  some  project  af¬ 
fecting  an  industry  in  which  the  Mem¬ 
ber  may  feel  particularly  friendly. 

In  my  14  years  in  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  voted  for  a  great  many 
expenditures  of  public  funds  for  pur¬ 
poses  which  seemed  to  have  an  immedi¬ 
ate  impact  in  one  section  or  among  one 
part  of  the  population.  I  have  voted  for 
great  dams  in  the  West,  for  flood  control 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
for  agriculture  support  and  research,  for 
highways,  for  space,  and  for  defense.  I 
have  supported  these  expenditures,  even 
though  only  a  part  of  the  population 
might  profit  from  them,  because  I  have 
felt  in  my  heart  that  what  strengthened 
America  strengthened  us  all.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  price 
stability  for  fanners  and  insurance  and 
loans  for  small  businessmen  and  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  aerospace  industry  were 
of  benefit  to  us  all — that  they  were  in¬ 
vestments  in  a  nation  which  had  learned, 
better  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  how  to  share  its  wealth  among 
its  people,  and  how  to  use  money  imagi¬ 
natively  and  profitably,  to  make  us  all 
strongnand  free.  . 

Never  in  those  14  years,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  I  seen  a  better  prospect  for  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  America  than  I  see  in  the 
poverty  program.  Because  this  program, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  pro¬ 
gram  I  have  supported,  is  an  investment 
in  the  one  natural  resource  that  always 
pays  off — human  hands  and  hearts  and 
brains.  I  hope  those  in  this  House  whose 
districts  have  benefited  directly  from  the 
other  programs  I  have  mentioned,  and 
who  have  spoken  at  such  great  length 
about  how  such  programs  are  good  for 
the  entire  country — I  hope  these  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  gentlemen  will  see  that 
an  investment  in  the  war  on  poverty,  too, 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  TMr.  BrademasI. 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per¬ 
kins!  on  his  tenacious  and  persistent  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  will  enable  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  to  move  ahead  effectively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

I  here  cite  but  one  example.  Only  this 
afternoon  a  distinguished  group  of  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  from  here  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital  issued  a  statement  in  support  of 
continuation  of  an  effective  war  on  pov¬ 
erty. 

Chairman  of  this  group,  the  Interre¬ 
ligious  Committee  on  Race  Relations,  is 
the  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  area,  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Lord,  D.D. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Bishop  Lord’s  letter  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  dated  November  7, 
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1967,  and  to  insert  following  the  letter 
the  list  of  distinguished  clergymen  who 
constitute  this  committee: 

Interreligious  Concern  for  the  War  on 
Poverty,  November  7,  1967 
(Statement  by  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord, 

D.D.,  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Inter¬ 
religious  Committee  on  Race  Relations) 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  The  Interreligious 
Committee  on  Race  Relations  is  composed  of 
60  clergy  and  lay  religious  leaders  in  the 
greater  Washington  area.  Their  names  appear 
on  this  letterhead.  The  Interreligious  Com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  in  April,  1963,  with  His 
Eminence,  Patrick  Cardinal  O’Boyle,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  its  Chairman  for  the  first  two  years. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Right  Rev.  William 
P.  Creighton,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Washington,  as  the  Committee’s  Chairman 
for  the  next  two  years.  As  present  Chairman 
of  this  Interreligious  Committee  which  rep¬ 
resents  all  the  major  institutions  of  faith  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area,  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  seek  your  support  for  a 
continued  strong  and  vigorous  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty. 

Three  years  ago,  our  nation  embarked  on 
the  War  on  Poverty,  a  bold  new  effort  to  give 
fresh  opportunity  and  a  rebirth  of  hope  to 
the  poor.  The  major  religious  communities 
in  America  strongly  supported  the  legislation 
which  launched  the  Poverty  War  as  a  visible 
expression  of  our  nation’s  moral  commitment 
to  the  liberation  of  those  citizens  imprisoned 
by  poverty.  This  week  will  decide  Whether 
our  nation’s  commitment  to  that  venture 
will  be  continued  and  renewed,  or  whether 
the  door  it  opened  will  now  be  closed  and 
the  hopes  it  raised  cruelly  smashed.  On  the 
field  of  this  domestic  battle  the  reliability 
of  our  national  commitments  is  surely  tested 
at  least  as  severely  as  on  any  foreign  one. 

The  decision  rests  with  you,  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  now 
debating  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  The  bill  reported  out 
by  the  committee  and  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  already  compromises  some 
important  parts  of  the  program,  and  further 
crippling  amendments  would  spell  death  to 
its  effectiveness.  We  call  upon  the  House  to 
pass  a  strong  anti-poverty  bill  which: 

(a)  retains  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  as  the  Coordinating  agency  for  the 
whole  of  the  War  on  Poverty: 

(b)  authorizes  funding  of  the  program  at 
a  minimum  of  $2.06  billion  annually; 

(c)  provides  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  themselves  in  community 
decision  making  without  political  domina¬ 
tion  of  their  programs; 

(d)  eliminates  the  10%  cash  local  match¬ 
ing  fund  requirement  for  community  action 
programs. 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  national 
prosperity,  none  of  us  can  afford  the  shame 
of  continued  crippling  poverty.  This  is  no 
time  for  "business  as  usual”  for  for  maneu¬ 
vering  for  partisan  or  personal  political  ad¬ 
vantage.  We  hope  and  trust  that  you  in  Con¬ 
gress  will  renew  and  strenngthen  the  nation’s 
efforts  to  relieve  the  misery  of  its  poor.  We 
are  acutely  aware  that  many  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  here  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  will  be 
severely  curtailed  or  eliminated  without  posi¬ 
tive  action  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  Congress  provides  the  nation  with  a  re¬ 
newed  War  on  Poverty,  our  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  will  be  given  a  new  chance  to 
prove  their  worth.  If  Congress  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  legislation  for  the  struggle 
against  poverty,  we  will  all  pay  the  price,  in 
bitterness,  despair,  disillusion  and  strife,  and 
worst  of  all  in  the  betrayal  of  our  own  aspi¬ 
rations  and  moral  commitments. 

We  of  the  Interreligious  Community  can 
do  no  less  than  to  pledge  to  your  our  con¬ 
tinuing  support  in  common  cause  to  fulfill 
the  promises  of  America  for  all  Americans. 
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the  Right  Rev.  William  P.  Creighton,  D.D. 

Co-Chairmen:  Bishop  Henry  C.  Bunton, 

D. D.;  the  Rev.  David  G.  Colwell;  Rabbi 
Martin  S.  Halpern;  the  Most  Rev.  John  S. 
Spence,  D.D.;  Bishop  Smallwood  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  D.D. 

Secretary:  Dr.  Isaac  Franck. 

Treasurer:  Philip  J.  Olin. 

Members:  Floyd  H.  Agostinelli,  Hon.  Harry 
T.  Alexander,  the  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Azlein,  Dr. 
William  A.  Banner,  the  Rev.  Geno  Baroni,  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Bowen,  George  O.  Butler,  Wil¬ 
liam  Calomiris,  the  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Leo  J. 
Coady,  the  Rev.  Clarence  W.  Cranford,  D.D., 
Insp.  Vernon  E.  Culpepper,  the  Rev.  Burke 

E.  Dorworth,  Julian  Dugas,  the  Rev.  Walter 
E.  Fauntroy,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Frazier. 

Also  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George  L.  Gingras, 
Louis  C.  Grossberg,  the  Rev.  Earl  L.  Harri¬ 
son,  D.D.,  George  Hartford,  the  Rev.  Everett 
A.  Hewlett,  Dr.  Duncan  Howlett,  Maj.  Regi¬ 
nald  K.  Ingram,  the  Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jackson, 
D.D.,  Rabbi  Harry  J.  Kaufman,  the  Rev.  John 
W.  Laney  the  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Ledbetter, 
Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Lipman,  Edward  B.  Lyman, 
Richard  K.  Lyon,  the  very  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas 
W.  Lyons. 

Also  the  Rev.  Graydon  E.  McClellan,  R. 
Grayson  McGuire,  Hon.  John  P.  Moore,  the 
Rev.  Philip  Newell,  H.  Carl  Moultrie,  the  Rev. 
Channing  E.  Phillips,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Pierotti, 
Mrs.  John  Posey,  Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowitz, 
Hon.  Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  the  Rev.  Jef¬ 
ferson  P.  Rogers,  Harry  N.  Rosenfield,  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Satterwhite,  Th.  D.,  David  H.  Scull, 
Rabbi  Samuel  Scolnic. 

Also  Rabbi  Theodore  Steinberg,  the  Rev. 
Russell  C.  Stroup,  D.D.,  Dr.  Donald  F.  Sul¬ 
livan,  the  Rev.  Henri  Stines,  Sterling  Tucker, 
Rabbi  Lewis  A.  Weintraub,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Williams,  S.  D.  Wolf. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  abil¬ 
ity,  and  dedication,  who  has  given  out¬ 
standing  leadership  to  the  effort  to  carry 
out  our  national  commitment  to  combat 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  appropriate 
here  to  raise  the  following  question : 

Why,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  sup¬ 
port  which  the  antipoverty  program  has 
won  in  communities  across  the  Nation,  do 
we  find  such  determined  opposition  to 
continuation  of  the  program  on  the  part 
of  so  many  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

In  this  respect,  I  was  struck  by  an  edi¬ 
torial,  to  which  reference  was  made  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  debate  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey], 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
this  morning  entitled  “Whose  Opportu¬ 
nity  Crusade?” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  it  is  not  proper — 
and  I  shall  not  do  so — to  make  specific 
reference  to  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  was  mentioned  in  that  particular 
editorial,  but  I  do  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  made  a  comment  relative  to 
the  point  I  am  raising;  namely,  why  is 
there  such  a  determined  effort  here  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  in  this  body  to  try  to  kill  or  crip¬ 
ple  this  program? 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  referring  to  some  of  the  principal  Re- 
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publican  spokesmen  on  the  antipoverty 
program : 

The  weight  of  their  influence  is  not  to  im¬ 
prove  or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kill  it  but  not  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  “opportunity”  they  are  seeking  is 
their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then  call 
it  a  “crusade,”  but  many  a  gentleman  in  Con¬ 
gress  is  grave  when  it  comes  to  defeating  the 
defenseless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  this  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  is  right  on  target  because  one  of 
the  points  that  have  struck  me  in  this 
debate  is  this:  From  some  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  have  come  suggestions  of  a  so- 
called  opportunity  crusade  to  help  the 
poor.  Yet  we  all  know  that  the  strongest 
support  for  drastic  slashes  in  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  war  on  poverty  have 
come  from  the  same  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
think,  therefore,  that,  it  might  be  much 
more  apt  if  we  were  to  talk  about  an 
“opportunistic  crusade”  rather  than  an 
opportunity  crusade,  for  it  seems  to  me 
quite  opportunistic  to  make  a  lot  of 
speeches  about  wanting  to  help  the  poor 
in  1  week  when  not  many  days  be¬ 
fore  many  of  those  same  speechmakers 
were  voting  for  drastic  reductions  in  the 
money  for  this  important  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  just  one 
other  point  and  that  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  widespread  support  which  our  na¬ 
tional  moral  commitment  to  resolve  the 
scandal  of  poverty  in  a  land  of  great 
wealth  has  won  from  the  churches  and 
religious  organizations  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScherleL 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
programs  administered  by  that  agency  in 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

I  wish  that  I  could  support  S.  2388,  the 
proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967,  and  do  so  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  I  would  be  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  many  Americans  that 
do  need  help  to  break  through  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  poverty.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
possible. 

I  realize,  as  presumably  does  each 
Member  who  will  cast  a  similar  ballot, 
that  a  vote  against  this  bill  will  in  some 
quarters  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  for  pov¬ 
erty.  That  is  precisely  the  conclusion 
many  supporters  of  the  measure  hope 
Americans  will  draw.  Nothing  would 
please  them  more  than  to  have  us 
branded  with  the  stigma  that  we  are  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  the  eco¬ 
nomically  disadvantaged,  or  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  the  Nation’s  needs.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  We 
have  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  every  realistic  antipoverty  measure, 
whether  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
or  welfare.  This  bill  is  primarily  unrealis- 
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tic  because  it  is  based  on  a  false  assump¬ 
tion;  namely,  that  our  problems  are 
wholly  economic.  Dollars  alone  will  not 
eliminate  poverty.  The  principal  tool  to 
upgrade  those  who  are  now  underem¬ 
ployed  or  unemployed  is  education.  When 
I  speak  of  education  I  do  not  mean 
merely  formal  education  but  also  re¬ 
habilitation  and  vocational  retraining. 

Even  if  the  Government  had  the 
money  to  fight  costly  wars  on  two  fronts, 
even  if  public  spending  were  superior  to 
private  investments  in  solving  these 
problems,  and  even  if  you  assume  all 
these  things — what  reason  is  there  for 
believing  that  “we  can  buy  our  way  out 
of  poverty.”  Certainly  the  present  OEO 
program  does  not  warrant  such  con¬ 
fidence.  At  best,  it  has  achieved  only 
mediocre  success  and  even  that  has  been 
expensively  purchased. 

The  founding  father  of  OEO,  Sargent 
Shriver,  predicted  that  his  agency  would 
eliminate  poverty  by  1976.  Of  course, 
such  a  statement  is  wholly  inaccurate 
and  adds  fuel  to  the  flames  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  which  swept  across  America  in  the 
urban  riots  this  summer.  Time  after  time, 
I  have  been  told  by  both  friend  and  foe 
of  the  OEO  that  the  agency  promises 
more  than  it  can  deliver.  A  key  element, 
which  OEO  has  not  considered,  is  time. 
Attempts  to  substitute  time  with  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money  result  in  wasteful 
and  extravagant  spending  as  well  as  ill- 
advised  and  poorly  planned  programs. 
Specifically,  what  I  object  to  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  are  its  high  administrative 
costs.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  expenditures  are  administra¬ 
tive  in  nature;  nearly  one-half  of  those 
employed  by  the  OEO  in  semiresponsible 
positions  are  paid  $10,000  a  year. 

What  we  object  to  in  the  OEO  program 
is  not  its  aims,  which  we  also  share,  but 
its  excesses,  its  failures,  its  unfulfilled 
dreams  and  the  frustrations  which  they, 
in  turn,  produced.  At  this  point,  I  wish 
to  cite  some  of  the  many  blunders  for 
which  this  program  is  accountable.  They 
symbolize  what  the  war  on  poverty  is  to 
many  Americans. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  benefited 
some,  to  be  sure.  But  in  all  too  many 
cases,  we  become  aware  of  situations  like 
these: 

Take  for  example,  the  case  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Clark.  Both  were  on  two 
poverty  war  payrolls  at  the  same  time. 
The  Clarks  drew  a  total  of  $5,178  in  pay 
and  expenses  during  12  weeks  in  June, 
July,  and  August  of  1965.  Clark  was  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Headstart  program  and  su¬ 
pervisor  of  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  at  the  same  time.  Mrs.  Clark  was 
overall  supervisor  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  and  on  the  Head¬ 
start  program  as  an  instructor. 

In  the  Bronx,  a  minister  serving  three 
churches  with  a  fourth  post  as  a  city 
civil  defense  inspector  was  charged  with 
still  another  activity — stealing  more 
than  $9,000  from  a  Federal  antipoverty 
project  he  handled. 

This  gent  really  knew  how  to  aid  the 
poor.  On  his  antipoverty  payroll  he  had 
his  father  at  $150  a  week,  his  mother  at 
$100  a  week,  his  sister  at  $175  a  week,  and 
himself  at  $200  a  week — and  they  all 
lived  at  the  same  address. 


However,  this  income  was  apparently 
inadequate.  The  145-count  indictment 
returned  against  this  man,  charged  that 
he  took  kickbacks  from  the  employees 
of  the  program 

A  CAP  director  found  moonlighting  so 
profitable  that  he  recently  gave  up  the 
war  on  poverty  to  pursue  it  full  time. 
This  gentleman  was  collecting  fees  from 
schools  for  compiling  their  applications 
for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  San  Jose  News  indicates  that  un¬ 
der-the-table  payments  are  being  made 
to  expedite  antipoverty  job  training 
grants — fees  are  being  paid  to  cover  re¬ 
writing  of  applications  for  grants  in  a 
manner  that  would  facilitate  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

My  colleagues,  I  cannot  ask  the  tax- 
paying  Americans  in  my  congressional 
district  to  continue  paying  for  this  type 
of  conduct. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  conceived  of 
politics  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
appears  that  unless  the  entire  house  is 
cleaned,  politics  will  continue  to  be  the 
name  of  the  game. 

In  city  after  city,  all  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  find  antipoverty  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  engaging  in  political  activity. 

VISTA  volunteers  registered  voters  on 
the  Near  North  Side  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
during  the  1966  congressional  campaign. 
My  protest  to  OEO  brought  new  guide¬ 
lines,  which  in  effect  said — you  can  reg¬ 
ister  voters  but  you  must  be  nonpartisan 
about  it.  This  is  precisely  the  point.  As 
long  as  a  area  contains  known  partisan 
groupings,  the  act  of  deliberately  select¬ 
ing  an  area  of  this  type  to  conduct  regis¬ 
tration  activities  is  a  political  or  partisan 
act.  While  the  Hatch  Act  covers  these 
employees,  it  is  being  interpreted  so  as 
to  permit  this  activity. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  subsidizing  a  voter  registration 
drive  in  Reading  and  Berks  County,  Pa., 
and  in  Gary,  Ind.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Gary  these  days  to  see  how  im¬ 
proper  Federal  intervention  exists. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  OEO  has  60  em¬ 
ployees  working  on  a  voter  registration 
drive  that  is  organizing  the  recipients  of 
poverty  program  aid  on  a  block-by-block, 
precinct-by-precinct  basis. 

Our  colleague,  Jim  Gardner,  has 
brought  to  our  attention,  through  mi¬ 
nority  views  filed  in  connection  with  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today,  that  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  have  been  used  to  establish 
a  massive  political  machine  in  Durham, 
N.C.  Antipoverty  money  in  Durham  was 
even  used  to  print  sample  ballots  and  to 
provide  transportation  to  the  polls. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  antipoverty 
officials,  with  approval  of  Federal  offi¬ 
cials,  are  backing  candidates  in  the  local 
elections.  The  Polk  County  Community 
Action  Council  personally  interviewed 
candidates  for  mayor  and  city  council, 
intending  to  compile  the  answers  for 
distribution  in  low-income  areas  “to  give 
residents  information — and  to  help  them 
make  a  decision." 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  thwart  re¬ 
sponsible  efforts  to  reshape  the  war  on 
poverty  into  a  workable  and  worthwhile 
program.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  encouraged  Republican 


mayors  to  send  telegrams  to  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  message 
is  clear — leave  the  program  alone.  I  can 
imagine  the  message  was  very  clear  to 
these  mayors,  too.  My  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 
has  pointed  out  that  this  activity  may 
violate  the  Federal  antilobbying  law. 

Bulletin  boards  in  Job  Corps  centers 
have  been  used  to  develop  a  partisan 
political  bias  in  enrollees.  I  have  seen  it 
myself. 

I  repeat:  I  cannot  ask  my  people  to 
continue  contributing  their  hard  earned 
money  to  finance  such  activities.  To  aid 
the  poor — yes,  but  to  establish  a  federally 
financed  political  machine — no. 

After  the  OEO  sets  money  aside  to  pay 
salaries  and  other  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  there  is  some  left  to  finance  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  poor.  But  the  American 
people  have  just  cause  to  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  many  of  these  expenditures.  I  will 
mention  only  a  few: 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  funds  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  went  to 
help  finance  a  liberation  school,  which 
was  used  to  teach  Negro  children  to  hate 
whites.  This  situation  was  revealed  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by 
Nashville  Police  Capt.  John  Sorace,  and 
attempts  to  discredit  him  failed  when 
the  head  of  the  Nashville  Metropolitan 
Action  Commission  had  to  “reverse  his 
field”  and  admit  that  the  funds  had  been 
so  used. 

An  OEO  audit  has  revealed  that  a 
Mississippi  antipoverty  outfit  called 
Child  Development  Group,  “has  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars  in  expendi¬ 
tures  which  cannot  be  accounted  for.” 

This  same  group  was  also  listed  as  one 
of  the  groups  with  credentials  to  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
for  New  Politics  in  Chicago. 

An  investigation  by  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  has  revealed  that  a  Job 
Corps  center  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  op¬ 
erated  by  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  purchased 
$347,000  worth  of  so-called  instructional 
materials  from  Litton  Instructional  Ma¬ 
terials  upon  the  recommendation  of  an¬ 
other  Litton  division,  the  learning  re¬ 
sources  department. 

I  have  nothing  against  “keeping  the 
money  in  the  family,”  but  this  money 
went  to  purchase  materials  on  the  atomic 
theory,  the  laws  of  relativity,  trigonom¬ 
etry,  and  “facts  about  sex.”  These  are 
dropouts  they  are  teaching. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  financed  a  $376,000  program  through 
the  Iowa  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
establish  a  domestic  student  exchange 
program.  The  main  problem — instead  of 
the  expected  150  participants,  only  15 
were  placed.  That  works  out  to  about 
$25,066  per  enrollee  for  a  one-semester 
project. 

The  United  Community  Corp.  of  New¬ 
ark  held  a  weekend  retreat  at  the  Gold¬ 
man  Hotel  in  West  Orange  that  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  about  $2,500.  Included  in 
the  package  was  a  floor  show. 

It  was  reported  in  the  September  15, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Detroit  News  that  that 
city’s  antipoverty  program  had  been 
paying  $500  a  month  since  March  for  a 
youth  center  which  has  not  even  been 
opened. 
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In  New  York  City,  a  local  antipoverty 
group  is  providing  the  funds  to  defend 
10  peaceniks  who  interrupted  church 
services  and  staged  a  protest  in  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Cathedral  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Rangers  and  the  Disciples,  two  of 
Chicago’s  big  teenage  gangs,  have  been 
given  nearly  $1  million  in  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  money,  supposedly  to  set  up  a 
job  training  program. 

My  colleagues,  is  this  the  kind  of  mis¬ 
guided  monster  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  create  with 
the  establishment  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty?  I  think  not,  but  I  am  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  claims  that  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  will  yield  a  significantly  im¬ 
proved  product. 

The  files  in  my  office,  and  I  am  sure 
yours,  too,  are  filled  with  letters  from 
people  around  the  country  who  wonder 
if  OEO  has  lost  direction.  OEO  seems  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  keeping  its 
mind  on  the  task  it  was  established  to 
tackle.  For  example: 

In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  560  children  from 
poor  families  have  had  no  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  past  2  months.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  Kansas  City  regional  OEO  offi¬ 
cials  have  refused  to  release  funds, 
claiming  that  residence  patterns  in 
Omaha  result  in  de  facto  segregation. 

Has  OEO  forgotten  that  the  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  aid  the  poor,  not 
compulsory  integration? 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  curriculum  of  Project 
Headstart  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  is 
“meaningless”  to  preschool  children. 

When  the  OEO  was  having  trouble 
finding  a  place  for  its  Headstart  program 
in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  the  Christian  church 
offered  the  use  of  its  rooms,  rent  free. 
After  using  the  church  for  2  years  at  no 
cost  to  the  program,  the  Kansas  City 
office  of  the  OEO  ordered  the  church 
to  remove  religious  paintings  and  other 
symbols  from  the  rooms  being  used.  The 
church  refused. 

Community  Opportunities,  Inc.,  an 
antipoverty  program  in  my  own  district 
asked  newspapers  and  radio  stations  to 
sign  pledges  to  use  publicity  releases 
from  the  agency  in  return  for  local  in- 
kind  credits  of  $1.50  a  column  inch  or  $4 
a  minute  for  air  time. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Congressmen 
Kyl,  Mayne,  and  myself,  and  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  this  is  nothing  short 
of  bribery. 

We  have  often  heard  that  without  re¬ 
tention  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  as  the  coordinating  head  of  the 
Government’s  antipoverty  efforts,  the 
program  will  lose  its  direction,  and  the 
poor  will  lose  their  spokesman.  My  col¬ 
leagues,  I  submit  that  the  direction  has 
been  lost  and  the  spokesman  is  ineffec¬ 
tive.  The  American  people  do  not  trust 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  feeding 
it  the  money  it  needs  to  keep  it  alive. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
accurately  measuring  the  success  of  any 
program  such  as  we  are  considering  here 
today.  But  there  is  one  program  which 
should  be  capable  of  evaluation  on  this 
type  of  basis.  I  refer  to  the  Job  Corps. 


The  concept  of  the  Job  Corps  is,  or 
should  be,  to  give  an  unemployed  young 
person,  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  a  needed  job  skill,  a  healthy  work 
attitude,  and  an  opportunity  to  begin 
working  with  that  newly  acquired  job 
skill. 

But  the  Job  Corps  has  failed  in  each 
respect. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  only  28  percent 
of  the  Job  Corps  graduates  who  obtain 
jobs  are  working  in  a  job  for  which  they 
were  trained.  In  this  same  study,  the 
chamber  indicated  that  in  its  view,  most 
of  the  employed  graduates  found  work 
because  of  current  economic  conditions 
rather  than  their  Job  Corps  training. 

The  program  continues  to  cost  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  amount  of  money.  Job  Corps 
officials  have  recently  revealed  that  the 
per  enrollee  cost  for  fiscal  1967  exceeded 
a  whopping  $8,500. 

As  was  pointed  out  recently  by  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres],  according  to  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service,  over  51  million 
wage  earners — two  -  out  of  three  wage 
earners — make  less  money  than  it  costs 
to  put  one  boy  or  girl  through  1  year  of 
Job  Corps  training.  Census  figures  show 
that  over  70  percent  of  American  workers 
earn  less  than  this  sum. 

With  the  money  is  takes  for  a  single 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  most  parents  could 
put  a  child  through  college.  They  cannot 
understand  such  an  expenditure  by  the 
Government,  and  neither  can  I. 

On  September  4,  1967,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  reported  that  of  the  1,506 
trainees  who  have  entered  and  left  the 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Job  Corps  center  this 
year,  the  whereabouts  of  more  than  one- 
half  are  unknown.  What’s  more,  only 
338  were  reported  to  be  employed. 

The  Lincoln  statistics  also  show  that 
of  each  10  entering  corpsmen,  only  two 
will  graduate.  The  other  eight  will  trans¬ 
fer,  drop  out  or  be  dismissed.  As  they 
say — nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  outrageous  cost  of  the  Job 
Corps  program,  but  a  couple  of  examples 
from  a  Job  Corps  center  across  the  river 
from  my  congressional  district  should 
provide  a  good  clue: 

The  Omaha  girls  Job  Corps  center  has 
less  than  800  enrollees.  Yet  it  costs  nearly 
$93,000  a  year  to  keep  unauthorized  visi¬ 
tors  from  entering  the  centers,  and  to 
keep  the  girts  from  leaving  without  per¬ 
mission. 

The  center  also  spends  $132,000  a  year 
to  provide  recreation  for  the  enrollees  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  There  must  be  a 
more  efficient  way  to  provide  these  need¬ 
ed  opportunities. 

Not  only  has  the  Job  Corps  product 
been  poor,  and  the  cost  excessive,  but  cer¬ 
tain  administrative  practices  have 
brought  the  program  into  further  dis¬ 
repute  .  The  Washington  office  of  the 
OEO,  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
plan  to  inflate  Job  Corps  enrollment  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  fig¬ 
ures,  asked  Job  Corps  officials  to  with¬ 
hold  information  on  June  dropouts  until 
after  the  close  of  fiscal  1967.  The  initial 
charges,  having  reference  to  the  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma  center,  were  denied  by  OEO 
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loud  and  long.  But  the  director  of  the 
Omaha  Job  Corps  center  subsequently 
acknowledged  that  a  similar  request  was 
made  of  him. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  fed 
up  with  the  Job  Corps  as  they  know  it. 
If  the  backers  of  the  war  on  poverty 
want  to  institute  an  industry-oriented 
program  that  will  achieve  the  desired 
results — fine.  But  if  we  are  just  going 
to  continue  on  pouring  money  into  this 
program  as  it  now  operates,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  it. 

My  colleagues,  I  object  to  a  program 
which  encourages  one  group  of  Amer¬ 
icans  to  hate  other  Americans.  I  object 
to  its  reliance  on  measures  that  are 
“throw  backs”  to  a  depression  era.  I 
object  to  the  practices  of  ignoring  and 
bypassing  State  and  local  officials,  and 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  re¬ 
sources  that  private  industry  could  bring 
to  bear  on  this  problem. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  many 
of  the  poverty  programs  cannot  be 
funded  through  and  administered  by  ex¬ 
isting  Federal  agencies.  The  Federal 
Government  administers  more  than  79 
separate  training  and  education  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  auspices  of  15  different 
bureaus  and  agencies.  Job  recruitment 
funds  can  be  obtained  from  nine  man¬ 
power  sources;  funds  for  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  from  10;  funds  for  prevocational 
training  and  skill  training  from  10;  and 
funds  for  work  experience  from  five.  On- 
the-job  training  can  be  subsidized  by 
five  programs  and  support  service  can 
be  funded  from  nine  programs. 

Already,  a  proliferation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  are  involved  in  the  major 
segments  of  the  war  on  poverty.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  and  Defense,  and  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  are  already  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps.  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  farmed 
out  to  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Defense,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  both  of  these  cases,  the  principal 
function  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  appears  to  be  that  of  a 
“gadfly.” 

The  list  goes  on.  Tire  Department  of 
Agriculture  works  with  the  rural  loans 
program.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Labor 
Department  have  been  delegated  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  work  experience  program ; 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
makes  economic  opportunity  loans;  the 
adult  basic  education  program  has  been 
transferred  from  OEO  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  These  illustrations,  it  seems 
to  me,  serve  to  emphasize  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  as  such,  is  just 
so  much  excess  baggage.  The  expertise 
in  dealing  with  the  poor  is  concentrated 
in  the  established  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Why  must  we  forever  establish  new 
bureaus,  new  sections,  to  deal  with  pz-ob- 
lems  and  programs  that  clearly  are 
within  the  province  of  a  functioning 
agency?  That  practice  produces  enor¬ 
mous  duplication  and  waste. 

Another  concern,  maybe  even  a  pri¬ 
mary  one,  is  whether  the  American  tax- 
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payer  can  afford  such  an  expensive  pro¬ 
gram  with  our  country  at  war  fighting 
international  communism  in  Vietnam. 
Also  State  and  local  taxes  have  been  in¬ 
creased  throughout  the  Nation;  social 
security  taxes  soon  will  be  raised,  the 
Johnson  administration  which,  this  year 
alone  will  produce  a  $29  billion  deficit 
seems  certain  to  soon  push  through  at 
least  a  10  percent  surtax.  Inflation  now 
runs  rampant  throughout  the  country — 
where  will  it  end?  How  much  of  a  bur¬ 
den  must  the  average  taxpayer  be  asked 
to  shoulder?  The  only  thing  we  can  ac¬ 
complish  by  continuing  to  support  legis¬ 
lation  like  this  is  not  to  raise  the  poor 
out  of  the  depths  of  poverty,  but  rather 
to  tax  countless  more  American,  those 
who  work  and  pay  the  cost  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  into  a  position  of  near  poverty. 
We  must  find  the  moral  courage  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  every¬ 
thing  at  once,  no  matter  how  much  some 
might  think  it  needs  doing.  Instant 
affluence  cannot  be  purchased  on  a  credit 
card.  It  must  evolve  from  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  country’s  fiscal  health. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey], 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee,  who  with  great  diligence 
and  devotion  to  this  program  has  labored 
with  it  and  given  it  his  utmost  efforts  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  forth  a  bill  which 
would  truly  serve  the  needs  of  the  poor 
of  this  great  country. 

In  passing,  let  me  state  as  to  the  re¬ 
marks  delivered  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scherle]  so  re¬ 
cently  in  the  well,  I  can  appreciate  his 
not  yielding  during  the  course  of  the  en¬ 
treaties  that  we  directed  to  him  to  yield, 
because  I  have  never  heard  more  un¬ 
yielding  arguments.  They  did  not  yield 
very  much  new.  They  were  old  criticisms. 
They  were  heaped  on  the  back  of  the 
OEO  from  newspaper  accounts,  many  of 
which  have  been  explained  and  contra¬ 
dicted. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  way  in  which  to  approach  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  the  first  thing  we  should 
do  when  we  come  into  the  well  to  talk 
about  the  poverty  program  is  to  produce 
our  own  credentials  and  ask  what  each 
one  of  us  has  done  on  his  own  to  try  to 
make  this  a  better  program.  I  know  we 
can  look  around  the  table  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  see  those  who  have  gone 
out  intp  the  country  and  have  seen  these 
programs  firsthand.  They  have  met  the 
kids  in  the  Job  Corps  and  the  young 
people  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  have  seen  the  infants  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  Headstart  programs.  They  know 
firsthand  what  is  good  and  bad  about 
these  programs. 

Perhaps  after  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  been  here  a  little  more  than  9 
months,  he  will  have  time  to  do  that  and 
see  these  programs  firsthand.  When  he 
does  that,  possibly  he  will  know  a  little 
bit  more  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  he 
will  not  have  to  depend  on  newspaper 
articles,  which  make  good  reading  for 


those  who  want  to  read  horrible  things 
about  the  program  that  deals  with  the 
most  abject  cases  in  society. 

So  when  he  finds  a  benighted  man,  a 
minister  of  God,  who  strays  from  the 
path  of  righteousness  and  then  is  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  U.S.  attorney  and,  with  his 
family,  attempts  to  make  restitution, 
finally  receives  a  sentence  in  a  court  of 
this  land  for  taking  money  from  this 
program,  that  does  not  mean  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  bad.  It  means  human  nature  is 
still  there  to  deal  with. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  has  to 
deal  with  human  nature  in  its  most  tragic 
aspects.  I  think  what  the  committee  is 
trying  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  errors  and 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
validly  to  the  program,  and  has  come 
forth  with  a  bill  that  will  move  this  pro¬ 
gram  forth  with  more  efficiency  and  bet¬ 
ter  direction.  There  is  nothing  that  was 
ever  legislated  in  this  House  that  could 
not  be  improved. 

I  say  we  should  speak  with  our  cre¬ 
dentials  known.  I  come  into  the  well  of 
this  House,  as  have  those  others  from 
our  side,  able  to  say  that  in  every  case 
I  and  the  others  to  whom  I  have  referred 
have  voted  for  this  program.  We  have 
opposed  motions  to  recommit.  We  have 
opposed  crippling  amendments.  We  have 
sat  in  the  committee  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day  to  hear  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  those  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  want  to  help  us  build  a 
better  program. 

We  come  to  the  well  today  I  think  with 
good  conscience,  and  in  all  good  con¬ 
science  "1  promise  the  people  of  my  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  people  of  my  country  that 
when  I  find  something  wrong  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  and 
try  to  correct  it.  That  is  why  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  very  strongly,  and  with  great  con¬ 
viction,  the  remedial  amendments  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  bill  this  year. 

Of  course,  that  which  has  received  the 
greatest  attention  has  been  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  title  II,  according  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  introduced  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  which  will  have,  I  hope, 
a  remedial  and  reforming  effect  upon 
community  action. 

Has  it  need  of  this?  It  most  definitely 
has  need  of  this,  for  the  reason  that  at 
the  lower  level,  because  this  is  a  local 
option  program,  there  is  no  means,  no 
instrumentation,  no  apparatus,  no  mech¬ 
anization  at  the  hands  of  the  Director 
of  OEO,  Sargent  Shriver,  to  control  the 
setup  of  these  programs.  He  can  lay 
down  guidelines  but  he  cannot  tell  local 
mayors  or  country  officials  whom  to 
hire  and  how  to  expend  funds. 

This  program  was  designed  that  way. 
As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  decided  we 
now  need  to  lay  down  some  very  direct 
statutory  authority  on  what  will  be  done 
and  how  it  will  be  done  at  the  local  and 
State  levels,  because  there  has  crept  into 
this  program  not  politics,  not  some  mis¬ 
use  that  is  laid  to  the  current  structure 
of  our  Government  in  this  country,  but 
what  has  crept  in  really  has  been  an 
inordinate  use  of  moneys  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government,  devoted  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  an  inordinate  use  of  these 
funds  to  build  up  administrative  struc¬ 


tures  at  the  local  level  that  are  not 
needed  to  help  the  poor.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  at  here. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  say  we  have  a 
political  boss  in  New  York  City,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  country,  which  an¬ 
nually  has  received  $75  million  in 
poverty  funds.  We  do  not  have  a  political 
boss.  I  have  not  heard  him  called  that. 
He  operates  this  program  in  New  York 
City.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  New 
York  City  program  where,  in  each 
eligible  communuity,  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  funds  are  used  for  high-priced 
administration,  for  professional  staff,  for 
clerk  hire,  for  rentals,  phones,  travel,  and 
fixtures,  and  only  30  percent  or  less  is 
available  for  antidependency  and  action- 
type  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  mean  we 
need  to  write  the  kind  of  bill  here  today 
that  will  state  if  they  want  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor  in  the 
benefits  of  the  program,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  that,  and  that  is  to  con¬ 
fine  and  restrict  the  money  that  can  be 
used  to  build  up  little  “pentagons  of 
power”  to  run  the  poor  and  make  more 
programs  available  to  the  poor. 

In  this  last  minute  I  will  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  place  in  the  Record, 
when  I  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House,  chapter 
and  verse,  item  by  item,  of  the  way  the 
poverty  program  has  been  structured 
in  New  York  City  by  the  mayor  now  in¬ 
cumbent.  This  is  where  we  need  reform, 
and  I  hope  the  Republicans  will  support 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  reform,  even  if  it  hurts  one  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  express 
my  support  for  the  new  Job  Corps. 

This  Nation  now  has  an  effective  and 
successful  Job  Corps  which  in  the  past 
year  served  100,000  youngsters,  24,000  of 
whom  were  impoverished  young  women. 
This  is  a  Job  Corp  that  has  significant^ 
reduced  its  operating  costs  from  over 
$9,000  per  man-year  in  1966  to  $6,950  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

This  is  a  Job  Corps  that  has  docu¬ 
mented  a  70-percent  placement  record 
with  youths  who  were  the  100-percent 
failures  of  the  existing  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  This  is  a  Job  Corps  that  now  has  an 
arrest  rate  that  is  less  than  half  of  the 
national  arrest  rate  published  by  the  FBI 
for  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21; 
a  Job  Corps  that  has  reduced  the  distance 
that  a  youth  must  travel  from  his  home 
to  a  center  by  an  average  of  400  miles 
and  reduced  transportation  costs  by  50 
percent;  a  Job  Corps  that  has  stirred  the 
corporate  social  conscience  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  involved  business  in  the 
work  of  educating  youths  as  it  has 
never  done  before;  a  Job  Corps  that  has 
revised  earlier  negative  attitudes  in  in¬ 
numerable  communities  throughout  this 
Nation;  a  Job  Corps  that  represents  the 
first  and  only  organization  that  seeks  out 
and  rehabilitates  the  poorest  of  poor 
young  men  and  women  in  this  country. 

And  the  Job  Corps  of  today  estimates 
that  it  will  further  decrease  the  operat¬ 
ing  cost  of  its  centers  in  the  coming  year; 
that  it  will  lengthen  the  average  stay  of 
corpsmen  to  9  months  in  the  coming 
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year — since  success  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  time  spent  in  a  center — that  by 
next  year  it  will  be  placing  80  percent  of 
the  corpsmen  leaving  its  centers  in  jobs, 
school  or  the  military;  that  it  will  further 
increase  the  number  of  poor  female 
youths  served;  that  it  will  seek  more  ef¬ 
fective  participation  of  States  in  the 
Job  Corps  program. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  this  Nation  had 
neither  the  capability  nor  the  facilities 
to  reach  and  help  hard-core  impover¬ 
ished  youth.  But  in  the  short  span  of 
just  2 '/2  years  the  Job  Corps  has  opened 
and  is  successfully  operating  123  Job 
Corps  centers.  Eighty-three  are  conser¬ 
vation  centers  operated  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service. 
Seven  are  conservation  centers  run  by 
States.  Ten  are  men’s  urban  centers:  18 
women’s  urban  centers. 

These  centers  have  been  erected  with 
a  capability  of  handling  over  43,000 
youths  at  any  one  time,  and  during  fiscal 
year  1967  the  Job  Corps  reached  100,000 
youths.  At  present,  various  statutory 
limitations  restricting  the  female  enroll¬ 
ment  to  a  specific  percent  of  total  en¬ 
rollment  prevents  the  Job  Corps  from 
utilizing  its  full  capacity. 

Nonetheless,  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  Job  Corps  plans  to  operate  with  an 
average  on-board  enrollment  of  41,000 
and  expects  to  reach  another  100,000 
poor  young  men  and  women. 

In  the  beginning  of  Job  Corps,  em¬ 
phasis  was  primarily  placed  on  reaching 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  who  were  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work.  By  congressional  direction,  the 
female  capacity  was  significantly  en¬ 
larged. 

Within  the  past  9  months  the  Job 
Corps  has  more  than  doubled  its  capabil¬ 
ity  to  train  young  women.  As  late  as  this 
past  January  there  were  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  women  in  the  Job  Corps.  By  May  of 
1967,  17  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
in.  Job  Corps  were  women.  By  June  of 
1967,  23  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  Job  Corps,  or  over  9,500  enrollees  were 
women. 

In  1968,  the  Job  Corps  has  proposed  to 
further  increase  the  size  of  its  women’s 
program.  The  present  plans  are  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  all  enrollees  will  be 
women.  This  means  that  over  10,250 
women  at  any  one  time  will  be  receiving 
the  services  of  Job  Corps. 

From  the  time  Job  Corps  opened  its 
first  center,  critics  have  claimed  that  the 
operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  were  too 
high.  These  critics  persisted,  despite  their 
knowledge  that  all  new  organizations 
must  initially  encounter  high  start-up 
costs,  which  can  be  allocated  to  only  a 
very  small  number  of  enrollees. 

Over  the  past  2V2  years,  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Job  Corps  has  continually 
dropped.  Last  year  at  a  time  when  the 
costs  per  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  were 
averaging  about  $9,000,  the  Congress  im¬ 
posed  a  statutory  limitation  that  the 
average  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps 
could  not  exceed  $7,500. 

But  the  Job  Corps  brought  the  cost 
down  below  $7,000  and  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  it  will  continue  to  reduce 
its  unit  cost  further  to  $6,500  per  enrollee 
in  this  fiscal  year,  as  required  in  the  bill 
before  us. 


Tire  high  cost  of  capital  investment 
has  also  been  a  point  of  criticism  about 
the  Job  Corps.  The  total  investment  for 
123  centers  now  stands  at  $144  million 
or  about  a  little  over  $1  million  per  cen¬ 
ter.  The  capital  investment  was  mini¬ 
mized  by  making  maximum  use  of  idle 
military  facilities. 

The  $144  million  of  investments  re¬ 
sulted  in  spaces  for  43,000  corpsmen  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,000  per  space.  However, 
the  Job  Corps  has  served  over  140,000 
youths,  including  those  now  on  board. 

The  allocation  of  these  capital  costs 
over  just  the  number  of  youths  served 
to  date  reduces  the  capital  investment 
per  youth  to  $1,000.  And  his  is  not  the 
end:  these  capital  costs  per  youth  will 
continue  to  decrease  as  each  graduating 
corpsman  is  replaced  by  another  young¬ 
ster. 

The  record  also  contains  many  obser¬ 
vations  detailing  the  success  of  the  Job 
Corps  in  touching  the  social  conscience 
of  private  industry.  From  Job  Corps 
earliest  days,  over  one-half  of  all  corps- 
men  were  trained  in  centers  operated  by 
private  enterprise.  A  listing  of  its  con¬ 
tractors  and  corporations  desiring  to 
operate  additional  Job  Corps  centers 
reads  like  a  who’s  who  listing  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  never  before  been  able  to  attain 
this  level  of  involvement  with  private 
enterprise  as  an  integral  part  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  process.  It  is  also  significant  to 
note  that  no  industrial  organization  has 
ever  quit  on  the  Job  Corps.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  organizations  are  fully  be¬ 
hind  the  Job  Corps  and  fully  support 
the  objectives  that  Job  Corps  has  striven 
to  attain. 

From  time  to  time  comments  are  heard 
about  companies  who  make  a  profit  out 
of  poverty:  These  comments  are  not  fair. 
The  size  of  the  profit  realized  on  any  Job 
Corps  training  center  contract  is  well 
below  the  return  being  realized  by  these 
corporations  on  other  endeavors.  The 
maximum  fixed-fee,  or  profit,  has  been 
set  at  4.7  percent,  significantly  below  the 
fixed  fee  of  6  percent  and  higher  which 
these  contractors  receive  on  Space  and 
Defense  contracts  and  far  below  the  rate 
of  return  realized  on  commercial  sales. 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have 
also  heard  testimony  from  several  in¬ 
dividuals  describing  training  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  “the  same  as  Job  Corps.” 
These  educational  organizations  were  vo¬ 
cational  programs  dealing  with  youths 
that  had  dropped  out  of  school. 

An  objective  inquiry  and  analysis  into 
the  programs  of  these  vocational  schools 
and  the  characteristics  of  their  student 
body  will  show  that  not  one  of  these 
programs  is  “the  same  as  Job  Corps.” 
These  vocational  programs: 

Do  not  deal  with  the  truly  impover¬ 
ished  youths  that  the  Job  Corps  seeeks 
to  help ; 

Do  not  treat  the  total  youth — his  edu¬ 
cational  need,  his  vocational  need,  his 
social  need,  his  cultural  need; 

Do  not  operate  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  a  year;  and 

Do  not  operate  the  same  program 
cheaper  than  the  Job  Corps  since  these 
institutions  receive  substantial  local  sup¬ 
port  and  provide  a  more  limited  program, 


neither  of  which  is  considered  when  cost 
per  student  is  cited. 

Many  vocational  schools  do  an  excellent 
vocational  training  job.  But,  the  Job 
Corps  remains  unique  in  its  approach  of 
treating  the  total  human  being.  The 
youths  served  by  the  vocational  schools 
whose  programs  were  explained  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  are  not 
dealing  with  the  truly  improverished 
youth. 

Job  Corps  has  a  success  rate  as  good 
or  better  than  the  public  schools  and 
many  vocational  schools  even  though  the 
Jobs  Corps  youth  are  much  poorer  and 
much  harder  to  deal  with. 

There  is  no  organization  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  has  the  capability  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  deal  with  the  hard  core  and  im¬ 
proverished  men  and  women  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  failings  of  the  existing  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

The  Job  Corps  is  unique.  From  its  in¬ 
ception,  it  embarked  on  a  program  of 
total  human  renewal.  The  Job  Corps  did 
not  see  a  young  man’s  or  woman’s  lack  of 
educational  or  vocational  training,  or 
lack  of  social  skills,  as  separate  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  by  separate  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Job  Corps  has  never  attempted  to 
take  the  “cream”  of  the  youth.  It  has 
taken  103,000  youths  who  can  be  truly 
classified  as  100  percent  dropouts  or 
failures  and  has  placed  70  percent  of 
them  in  jobs,  school,  or  the  Armed  Forces. 
These  are  youths  who,  had  it  not  been 
for  Job  Corps,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  a  dredge  to  society  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

To  spin  off  the  Job  Corps  into  another 
agency  at  this  stage  of  development  will 
do  nothing  but  impede,  if  not  destroy,  all 
that  Congress  has  sought  to  achieve. 
Neither  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  have  both  indicated  that  OEO 
should  operate  the  Job  Corps. 

The  public  image  of  the  Job  Corps  has 
changed  for  the  better  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  vicinity  of  a  center. 

The  testimony  of  House  hearings  con¬ 
tains  letters  from  the  mayors,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials,  leading  editors,  and 
heads  of  chambers  of  commerce  of  100 
towns  and  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  Job 
Corps  centers.  In  all  of  the  letters  there 
are  only  five  that  can  be  considered 
generally  negative. 

It  is  evident  from  this  overwhelming 
testimony  by  local  community  leaders, 
some  of  whom  were  violently  opposed  to 
Job  Corps  just  2  years  ago,  that  Job 
Corps  is  a  good  neighbor.  Practically 
every  community  is  now  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  program  for  many  reasons — 

Appreciation  is  expressed  by  these 
towns  and  cities  because  of  the  way 
corpsmen  have  so  willingly  assisted  with 
voluntary  projects; 

City  officials  compliment  the  Job  Corps 
on  the  attitude  of  corpsmen  and  staff 
members  on  centers  and  in  communities; 
and 

These  cities  and  towns  are  aware  and 
grateful  for  the  favorable  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  community  in  which  the 
center  is  located. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  new  Job 
Corps — a  changed  Job  Corps  that  must 
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be  permitted  to  continue.  I  repeat  that  I 
personally  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  this  session  would  be  the 
authorization  of  legislation  that  would 
require  Job  Corps  to  deviate  from  the 
plan  that  it  has  outlined  to  this  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  present  Job  Corps  is  an  improved 
Job  Corps  and  one  that  gives  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  further  improvement  in  the 
months  ahead.  I  believe  that  Job  Corps 
must  be  maintained  as  an  organizational 
entity  to  preserve  its  imaginative,  inno¬ 
vative,  and  successful  program.  It  must 
be  preserved  because,  today,  this  Nation 
does  not  have  a  feasible  alternative  to 
the  Job  Corps. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  Nation’s  his¬ 
tory,  we  have  an  organization  that  has 
demonstrated  the  capability  of  dealing 
with  the  very  poor.  We  must  not  destroy 
this  organization. 

I  strongly  support  the  request  of  the 
Job  Corps  managers  that  Congress  per¬ 
mit  them  to  operate  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  year  at  its  present  capacity. 
A  year  in  which  no  drastic  changes  are 
required  will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
prove  what  Job  Corps  can  really  do.  I 
am  convinced  that  such  a  year  would 
stabilize  the  program  and  result  in  an 
even  more  improved  Job  Corps  than  the 
successful  one  we  have  today. 

THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  JOB  CORPS  BOYS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  remind  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  the  sacrifices 
that  are  being  made  by  young  people 
who  have  been  lifted  from  poverty  by 
the  program  whose  future  we  are  de¬ 
bating  today. 

Two  weeks  ago,  44  young  men  from 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center,  in  California, 
enlisted  simultaneously  in  the  Army  air¬ 
borne  forces.  Their  induction  test  Scores 
were  higher  than  the  national  average, 
by  the  way. 

As  we  sit  here  in  this  comfortable 
Chamber  discussing  whether  or  not  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  some  350  young  men 
trained  by  the  Job  Corps  are  fighting  for 
their  country  in  Vietnam.  This  may  be  a 
controversial  war,  but  there  is  no  contro¬ 
versy  at  all  about  the  extent  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  stalks  the  young  men  we  send 
into  battle. 

Eight  former  Job  Corps  men  have  been 
killed  in  action. 

One  of  these  fine  young  Americans 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
was  George  W.  Jones.  A  private  first 
class  in  the  1st  Cavalry,  he  was  drafted 
in  June  1966  from  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  and  killed  in  action  6  months 
later. 

This  is  what  George’s  friends  at  Kil¬ 
mer  Job  Corps  Center  said  about  him: 

He  was  here  for  the  same  reason  we  are — 
to  get  a  trade.  Even  though  George  never  fin¬ 
ished  his  training,  we  can  finish  ours  as  a 
memorial  to  George. 

My  fellow  Members,  are  we  going  to 
make  it  possible  for  George’s  friends  to 
carry  out  their  pledge? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  the  statement  that  “Job 
Corps  does  not  provide  any  placement  or 
follow-up  services  for  its  trainees.”  It 
is  surprising  that  this  myth  continues 
to  be  related  despite  vast  amount  of 


testimony  during  the  extensive  hearings 
on  Job  Corps. 

Job  Corps  placement  and  follow-up 
system  is  effective  and  is  working.  Al¬ 
though  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  as  amended  does  not  specifically 
call  on  Job  Corps  for  placement,  Job 
Corps  has  been  moving  ahead  in  this 
area. 

Job  Corps  now  receives  verified  place¬ 
ment  records  for  86.4  percent  of  term- 
minees  within  90  days  of  termination. 
78  percent  of  the  youths  who  complete 
training  enter  jobs,  school  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  at  an  average  wage  of  $1.70  per 
hour  within  an  average  time  of  36  days. 

Now  it  is  true  that  a  year  ago  they  did 
not  have  all  of  this  information.  This  is  a 
part  of  tightening-up  and  improvement 
in  administration  that  we  have  seen  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  Job  Corps  is  in¬ 
terested  in  long-term  results  as  well.  Job 
Corps  has  established  two  methods  of 
obtaining  these  results: 

First.  Surveys  through  Louis  Harris 
and  associate,  and 

Second.  Concentrated  support  service 
programs. 

Follow-up  statistics  based  on  surveys 
show  that  6  months  after  Job  Corps: 

First.  Seventy  percent  of  all  youths 
are  in  either  jobs,  school,  or  military. 

Second.  Eighty  percent  of  completers 
are  placed  with:  First,  89  percent  work¬ 
ing  full  time;  and  second,  75  percent 
having  had  no  more  than  two  jobs. 

These  figures  also  show  that  youths 
under  18  have  less  success  than  those 
over  18,  although  completers  under  18 
do  just  about  as  well  as  noncompleters 
over  18. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  placement 
are  Job  Corps  two  networks  of  support 
service  volunteers — JACS  and  WICS. 

For  the  men,  JACS  now  has  370  volun¬ 
teer  coordinators  and  1,644  community 
volunteers  who  have  helped  3,000  corps- 
men  on  their  return  to  the  community 
since  June. 

For  women,  WICS  with  its  12,000  vol¬ 
unteers  in  300  local  units  has  helped 
25,000  women  since  1965. 

Still  not  satisfied.  Job  Corps  is  testing 
a  model  placement  and  support  project 
operated  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  Health 
and  Welfare  Council. 

During  the  last  6  months,  they  have 
worked  with  347  terminees,  placing  80 
percent  of  them.  The  record  for  com¬ 
pleters  is: 

First.  Eighty-six  percent  placed: 

Second.  Ninety-four  percent  placed  in 
training- related  jobs;  and 

Third.  Eighty  percent  employed  in  the 
same  job  after  6  months  at  $1.91  average 
hourly  wage. 

This  has  been  done  at  a  cost  per  youth 
served  of  $51 — less  than  the  cost  of  3 
weeks  of  welfare  benefits  or  2  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  new  Job 
Corps — as  Lou  Harris  said  in  his  2  hours 
of  testimony  explaining  the  results  of 
his  surveys  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee:  . 

In  fact,  what  happened  to  these  young 
people  as  human  beings  may  in  the  long 
run  go  much  further  toward  determining 
the  real  long-term  effectiveness  of  the 
Job  Corps  than  whether  immediately 


their  hourly  wages  are  going  up  20,  40, 
or  80  cents  an  hour,  or  whether  they  are 
among  the  upper  third  or  second  third 
as  engine  mechanics  today. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years 
have  passed  since  Congress  enacted  land¬ 
mark  legislation  creating  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

We  gave  a  mandate  to  the  OEO  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  comprehensive  assault  on  the 
poverty. 

As  a  result,  resources  were  mobilized. 
Ideas  were  generated.  Programs  were  de¬ 
veloped  and  put  into  operation.  Today 
we  can  see  in  human  and  organization 
terms  the  first  results  of  this  effort: 
1,000,000  Americans  volunteering  their 
services  in  a  variety  of  antipoverty  ef¬ 
forts:  1,050  communities  with  new  orga¬ 
nizations  seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor;  2,000,000  children  helped  by  the 
excellent  Headstart  program  for  pre¬ 
schoolers;  321,000  young  people  receiving 
basic  education,  job  training,  work  ex¬ 
perience,  and  needed  income  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  102,000 
men  and  women  given  work  training, 
counseling,  and  education  providing 
them  with  a  second  chance,  through  the 
Job  Corps;  and  41  neighborhood  health 
centers  funded  and  beginning  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  long-neglected  health  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  poor. 

These  programs,  during  their  brief  ex¬ 
istence,  have  begun  to  make  significant 
inroads  on  conditions  which  have  pre¬ 
vented  millions  of  Americans  from  full 
participation  in  the  prosperity  and  eco¬ 
nomic  program  of  this  Nation. 

Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  recently  wrote  to  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  urging  authorization  and  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $2  billion  for  community 
action  programs. 

In  his  letter  of  October  5,  Governor 
Knowles  spelled  out  the  reasons  for  sup¬ 
porting  increased  funds  for  community 
action  programs.  The  text  of  his  letter 
follows: 

The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Office, 
Madison,  Wis.,  October  5,  1967. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  In  response  to  our  re¬ 
cent  correspondence,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  and  Mr.  Beals  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Office  for  restoring  most  of  the  cut  in  alloca¬ 
tions  to  the  Milwaukee  Social  Development 
Commission.  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Social  Development  Commission  now  will  be 
able  to  operate  its  present  programs  satis¬ 
factorily. 

In  responding  to  the  P.S.  in  your  letter  of 
September  19,  I  am  most  willing  to  com¬ 
municate  my  convictions  concerning  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments  to 
the  Wisconsin  Congressional  Delegation. 

I  feel  the  three  major  pieces  of  legislation 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
especially  as  defined  by  the  community  action 
sections  in  all  three.  I  am  therefore  enclos¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Delegation 
indicating  my  request  for  a  larger  commu¬ 
nity  action  authorization  and  appropriation 
over  and  above  1.062  billion  dollars. 

Quite  frankly,  I  find  various  features  of 
program  content  attractive  in  each  of  the 
three  major  bills.  For  the  Quie  Bill,  I  believe 
the  strong  emphasis  on  state  planning  and 
financial  participation  to  be  important.  In 
this  direction,  I  have  recommended  the  State 
Board  of  Governmental  Operations  be  au- 
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thorized  $1  million  by  the  Wisconsin  Legis¬ 
lature  to  be  used  in  assisting  inner-city, 
urban  poor. 

I  have  also  called  for  the  appropriation  of 
$100,000  in  state  monies  for  the  Milwaukee 
OIC  program. 

I  find  the  Administration  Bill,  as  proposed, 
a  continuation  of  programs  which  are  excel¬ 
lent,  but  which  are  not  coordinated  by  the 
federal  agencies  as  well  as  they  should  be. 
Certainly  the  allocations  for  community  ac¬ 
tion  are  heavily  mortgaged  for  Fiscal  1968. 

Likewise,  I  do  not  consider  the  community 
action  allocation  under  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Welfare  Bill  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  nation  either.  The  Senate  measure  ap¬ 
peals  to  me  in  its  approach  and  funding 
level  although  community  action  again  is 
given  light  treatment. 

I  feel  that  a  $2  billion  investment  for  com¬ 
munity  action  alone  is  none  too  much.  Best 
wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  P.  Knowles, 

Governor. 

I  certainly  regret  that  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  from  Wisconsin  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  do  not  support  the  Governor 
in  his  request  for  OEO  funds.  Instead  of 
seconding  his  call  for  increased  funds, 
they  launched  a  series  of  attacks  on  him. 

Governors,  mayors,  educators,  civic 
groups,  and  businessmen  generally  rec¬ 
ognize  the  need  for  the  OEO  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  it  furnishes  because  they  come 
face  to  face  with  the  poor  and  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  some  Members 
have  suggested  that  the  attacks  on  pov¬ 
erty  could  be  better  waged  if  OEO  were 
eliminated  and  the  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
ministering  its  programs  scattered 
around  Washington. 

The  other  body  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  gave  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  issue.  They  held  more 
than  6  weeks  of  public  hearings,  listened 
to  more  than  100  witnesses — mostly  from 
outside  Government — and  recorded  more 
than  4,000  pages  of  testimony.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  let  every  knowledge¬ 
able  and  important  voice  on  this  subject 
in  the  country  be  heard. 

Of  the  64  public  witnesses  who  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  the  issue  of  retain¬ 
ing  OEO,  only  one  called  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  that  agency.  Outstanding  spokes¬ 
men  representing  diverse  segments  of 
American  life,  such  as  business,  labor, 
church  groups,  education,  and  all  levels 
of  government  firmly  and  clearly  sup¬ 
ported  the  retention  of  OEO  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  guiding  mechanism  for  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Public  administrators,  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  question,  were  unanimous 
in  recommending  that  OEO  be  contin¬ 
ued.  One  of  these  officials  succinctly 
stated  the  general  position  of  those  re¬ 
sponding  when  he  said: 

To  break  up  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  place  its  functions  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  departments  would  be  a  disaster. 

There  are  four  good  and  decisive  rea¬ 
sons  for  continuing  the  OEO : 

First.  The  poor  need  an  independent 
advocate.  To  break  this  agency  up  and 
parcel  out  its  programs  to  other  agen¬ 
cies  would  destroy  the  war  on  poverty 
as  a  concentrated  effort.  It  would  mean 
that  programs  conceived  by  OEO  would 
be  given  over  to  administrators  whose 


primary  responsibilities  have  not  been 
and  still  would  not  be  concerned  with 
programs  specifically  fashioned  to  help 
the  poor. 

Second.  The  problems  of  poverty  re¬ 
quire'  new  and  imaginative  solutions. 
OEO  has  shown  a  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ment,  to  innovate,  and  to  tackle  the 
tough  problems  of  poverty  with  freshness 
and  vigor. 

Third.  The  war  on  poverty  requires 
central  direction  and  guidance.  Someone 
must  have  primary  responsibility  for 
leading  the  fight,  exercising  control  over 
the  channeling  of  resources,  and  stand¬ 
ing  accountable  to  the  public  through 
success  and  failure.  If  this  country’s  anti¬ 
poverty  effort  is  not  to  go  off  in  all  di¬ 
rections  without  overall  responsibility, 
the  command  post  must  remain  intact. 

Fourth.  The  OEO  has  gotten  results, 
despite  the  enormousness  and  intrac¬ 
tability  of  the  problem  and  the  modest 
resources  so  far  engaged. 

OEO  is  not  perfect.  Of  course  it  has 
faults  and  makes  mistakes  as  it  plows 
new  ground. 

The  answer  must  not  be  to  destroy 
the  OEO.  Instead,  let  us  support  and 
strengthen  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
some  Members  of  this  body  careen  along 
on  budget-slashing  sprees  and  others  play 
nakedly  partisan  politics  with  programs 
that  are  crucial  in  attacking  the  social 
and  economic  ills  of  the  Nation,  I  wonder 
if  we  all  have  a  full  realization  of  what 
these  capricious  actions  mean  locally,  in 
thousands  of  communities  across  the 
country. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  all  of 
us  do  know  the  local  consequences.  And  I 
further  submit  that  we  had  better  find 
out  before  it  is  too  late. 

There  are  wise  economies,  Mr. 'Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  Congress  must  make.  But 
there  are  also  actions,  taken  piously  in 
the  name  of  saving  money,  that  in  reality 
will  result  in  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  resources  and  will  end  by  costing  us 
all  dearly. 

It  is  emphatically  not  an  economical 
move,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cripple  commu¬ 
nity  attacks  on  poverty,  to  stifle  the  local 
initiative  which  the  self-styled  econo¬ 
mizers  among  us  pay  such  lipservice  to, 
and  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  national 
commitment  affirmed  3  years  ago  when 
Congress  passed  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  the  self-styled 
economizers  are  doing  when  they  talk  of 
cutting  the  already  minimal  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  budget  to  pieces  and  in  the  meantime 
of  putting  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  continuing  resolution  that 
would  force  community  cutbacks  of  up  to 
50  percent. 

No  elected  officials  are  better  qualified 
to  predict  the  consequences  of  this  false 
economizing  than  the  mayors  of  our 
cities,  who  must  deal  day  by  day  with  the 
almost  overwhelming  problems  of  poverty 
and  social  unrest.  My  good  friend,  the 
perceptive,  able,  and  dedicated  Mayor 
Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  has 
made  a  telling  comment  on  what  the  cur¬ 
rent  “economizing”  wave  may  mean  for 
his  city.  These  consequences  will  not  be 
unique,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  accordingly  I 


insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
very  careful  consideration  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  an  article  from  last  Friday’s 
Providence  Journal  summarizing  the 
views  expressed  by  Mayor  Doorley  at  a 
press  conference: 

Doorley  Fears  Devastating  Poverty  Cuts 
(By  Hamilton  E.  Davis) 

Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr.  of  Providence 
said  yesterday  that  the  federal  antipoverty 
director  had  warned  him  local  programs 
across  the  country  will  be  cut  by  nearly  half  if 
the  House  gets  its  way  on  temporary  financ¬ 
ing  for  the  agency. 

The  mayor  said  in  an  afternoon  press  con¬ 
ference  that  the  effect  of  such  a  cut  in  com¬ 
munity  action  funds  would  be  "devastating,” 
and  that  the  effect  on  Providence  would  be 
especially  serious  because  the  city  gets  more 
antipoverty  money  than  many  communities 
its  size. 

Mr.  Doorley  said  he  had  been  warned  of 
the  danger  to  the  program  by  Sargent  Shriver, 
director  of  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO),  in  a  meeting  Tuesday 
in  Washington. 

If  the  House  gets  its  way  on  the  temporary 
spending  level  and  if  the  appropriation  bill 
is  put  over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
the  effect  on  Providence  would  be  to  cut  its 
roughly  three-million-dollar  budget  by  as 
much  as  two-thirds. 

To  head  this  off,  the  mayor  said  he  was 
calling  chief  executives  from  other  cities  to 
urge  them  to  bring  pressure  on  the  House  to 
moderate  its  hostility  to  locally  designed 
and  run  “community  action”  programs. 

Mr.  Doorley  said  he  was  not  yet  sure  what 
form  this  pressure  might  take,  but  that  he 
was  hopeful  there  might  be  a  meeting  of  big- 
city  mayors  in  Washington  to  demonstrate 
the  degree  of  support  for  the  program  among 
the  men  who  have  to  live  with  the  problems 
of  poverty. 

The  threat  to  the  antipoverty  effort  lies  in 
the  House  decision  to  force  OEO  to  operate 
its  community  action  programs  at  a  level  40 
percent  below  that  of  last  year  until  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is 
passed. 

The  Senate  wants  to  operate  the  program 
temporarily  at  last  year’s  level,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee.  This  decision  is 
expected  daily,  because  OEO’s  authority  to 
spend  anything  technically  expired  at  mid¬ 
night  Monday. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  for  the  agency  would  be  passed 
about  now — the  Senate  has  passed  it  and 
House  debate  is  scheduled  Nov.  7 — but  there 
has  been  so  much  controversy  over  it  there  is 
speculation  that  Congress  may  put  off  action 
until  the  January-session. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Washington 
after  the  Doorley  press  conference,  an  OEO 
spokesman  said  that  if  Congress  does  put  off 
action  on  the  bill,  the  agency  will  have  to 
operate  at  the  temporary  level  fixed  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  spokesman  said  the  consequences  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Doorley  amounted  to  the  worst 
that  could  happen;  that  is,  the  House  could 
make  its  40  per  cent  reduction  under  last 
year  stick.  Actually,  however,  the  House- 
Senate  compromise  is  likely  to  be  a  smaller 
reduction. 

In  his  statement  yesterday  afternoon,  May¬ 
or  Doorley  said  that  he  had  been  told  that 
the  roughly  three-million-dollar  community 
action  budget  for  the  Providence  antipoverty 
agency  could  be  cut  to  as  little  as  one  million 
dollars. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  yet  with  officials  of  Progress  for  Provi¬ 
dence,  Inc.,  but  that  a  major  cut  could 
wipe  out  not  only  operating  programs  but 
those  that  are  in  the  planning  stage. 
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Cleo  E.  Lachapelle,  director  of  Progress  for 
Providence,  said,  when  asked  for  comment 
last  night,  that  a  cut  to  one  million  dollars 
here  would  emasculate  the  program. 

“It  would  be  a  terrific  blow,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  country,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  think  we  could  recover  from  it.” 

The  local  programs  that  are  paid  for  with 
community  action  funds  include  the  pre¬ 
school  Head  Start  effort,  the  community 
schools,  the  neighborhood  resource  units, 
drop-in  centers  and  legal  services. 

In  answer  tp  a  question,  whether  he  would 
consider  using  city  money  to  help  make  up 
any  cuts  in  the  program  by  Congress,  Mr. 
Doorley  said  that  no  city,  by  itself,  could 
hope  to  attack  the  poverty  problem. 

Providence  contributes  no  cash  to  the 
program:  its  share  is  made  up  in  “in  kind” 
services  such  as  the  use  of  city  school  build¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Doorley  said  that  he  hopes  pressure 
by  the  chief  executives  can  counterbalance 
the  effects  of  a  coalition  of  House  members 
who  oppose  the  bill.  This  coalition  does  not 
include  Rhode  Island’s  representatives — 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain  and  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan— he  emphasized. 

The  Doorley  move  to  draw  attention  to  the 
implications  of  the  House  effort  and  his  ac¬ 
tion  in  trying  to  mobilize  the  nation’s  mayors 
appears  to  be  the  first  major  step  in  an  OEO 
campaign  to  bypass_.the  hostile  House  coali¬ 
tion. 

The  mayor  said  that  the  information  about 
the  effects  of  the  cuts  asked  by  the  House 
and  the  specific  reductions  this  would  cause 
in  50  cities  around  the  country  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  memorandum  given  him  by  Mr. 
Shriver. 

He  said  he  had  asked  Mr.  Shriver  what  he 
should  do  with  the  memorandum  and  that 
the  director  told  him:  “Do  what  you  want 
with  it.” 

In  Washington,  the  OEO  spokesman  said 
that  Mr.  Shriver  couldn’t  very  well  announce 
the  consequences  of  the  House  move  because 
it  would  look  as  if  he  was  trying  to  scare  peo¬ 
ple  into  support  for  OEO. 

But  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  staff  of 
OEO  to  chart  the  worst  possible  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  cuts,  the  spokesman  said. 
It  was  those  consequences  that  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  memorandum  given  to  Mr. 
Doorley.  The  mayor  did  not  release  the 
memorandum.  Until  recently,  OEO  was  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  same  level  as  last  year,  in  which 
it  received  an  appropriation  of  1.6  billion 
dollars.  This  figure  was  agreed  on  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

According  to  the  OEO  spokesman,  the 
House  voted  on  Oct.  19  to  cut  this  to  1.2 
billion,  and  on  Oct.  23  the  previous  joint 
agreement  expired.  The  1.6  billion  figure  con¬ 
tains  $1,022,000,000  for  community  action 
programs;  the  remainder  is  for  other  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  federally  designed,  such  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  1.2  billion  sum  contains  only  $600,- 
000,000  for  community  action.  These  levels 
are  set  in  what  are  known  as  “continuing 
resolutions.”  The  compromise  between  House 
and  Senate  between  the  1.2  and  1.6  billion 
dollar  figures  is  expected  momentarily. 

The  actual  appropriation  bill  requested  by 
the  administration  calls  for  a  total  annual 
spending  of  2.06  billion  dollars.  The  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  expenditure  of 
2.258  billion  dollars. 

On  Nov.  7.  the  House  is  scheduled  to  de¬ 
bate  a  bill  calling  for  2.06  billion  dollars,  but 
with  a  series  of  amendments  attached  that 
are  aimed  at  satisfying  critics  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  effort. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  by  the  House 
education  and  labor  committee,  but  only 
after  the  most  heated  debate  in  the  life  of 
the  anti-poverty  program.  It  is  this  factor, 
and  the  hostile  mood  in  the  House  that  has 
led  to  the  speculation  that  Congress  might 
just  let  OEO  run  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
the  continuing  resolution. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  in  his  personal 
judgment  of  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Few  men  have  had  more  *  difficult 
assignments  in  the  Federal  Government 
than  Mr.  Shriver  and  few  men  have  so 
risen  to  the  challenge  and  responded  so 
magnificently.  The  genesis  and  progress 
of  the  Peace  Corps  has  had  no  greater 
personal  stamp  than  that  of  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  The  success  of  this  great  pro¬ 
gram  is,  in  my  opinion,  directly  attrib¬ 
utable  to  his  leadership,  his  dedication, 
and  the  inspiration  he  gave  to  the  staff 
and  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  this  complex,  highly  controversial, 
and  difficult  task  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Mr.  Shriver 
has  again  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
bring  life  to  a  new  and  untried  program. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he,  that  all  has 
not  been  a  bed  of  roses,  and  everything 
about  the  program  has  not  been  perfect. 
He  would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  this. 
But  his  vision  and  his  deep  concern  for 
the  problems  of  the  poor  gave  him  the 
drive  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground. 
He  deserves  the  applause  of  all  who  are 
concerned  with  giving  hope  and  help  to 
the  disadvantaged  and  poor  of  this 
Nation.  I  congratulate  him  for  what  he 
has  done  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  we  must  face  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  continuing  or  abandoning  our 
national  decision  a  few  years  ago  to 
attack  poverty  and  to  seek  to  better  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  whose  lives 
are  carred  by  urban  and  rural  ghettos 
and  the  culture  of  poverty.  New  tech¬ 
niques  and  ideas  were  put  to  the  root  of 
the  problem,  emphasizing  most  partic¬ 
ularly  jobs  and  education. 

A  smaller  part  of  the  war  on  poverty 
was  to  be  directed  at  assisting  low- 
income  persons  expand  their  business  op¬ 
portunities  and  gain  a  stake  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  community — title  IV 
authorized  loans  to  be  approved  finally 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  envisioned  the  establishment  of 
small  business  development  centers  to 
locate  and  screen  applicants  and  to  or¬ 
ganize  training  and  management  coun¬ 
seling  necessary  for  borrowers,  most  of 
whom  had  little  formal  education  and 
lacked  basic  business  skills.  Without 
much  priority,  though,  and  with  admin¬ 
istrative  conflict  of  the  guiding  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  program,  the  entire  operation 
was  shifted  in  1966  to  the  SBA  and  soon 
the  SBCD’s  were  being  informed  that 
they  would  not  longer  be  funded. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  program 
must  be  revitalized  according  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  concept  and  so  I  rise  to  urge  the 
support  of  the  House  for  the  amendment 
of  our  colleague,  Congressman  Steiger, 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964 — to  focus  the  loan  program  upon 
small  business  concerns  either  located 
in  poverty  areas  or  owned  by  low-income 
persons  and,  second,  to  require  manage¬ 
ment  development  programs  for  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  responsibility  for  this  cru¬ 
cial  technical  assistance  is  to  be  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  thereby, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra¬ 
tion. 


By  reactivating  the  SBCD’s,  we  shall 
not  be  undermining  the  role  of  the  SBA, 
but  merely  halting  the  further  slipping 
away  of  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
program  with  its  unique  and  difficult  goal 
of  testing  whether  or  not  low-income, 
unemployed,  little-educated  persons, 
given  the  proper  training  and  assistance, 
can  establish  a  self-supporting  small 
business  enterprise. 

I  include  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  Mr.  John  K.  Lopez,  treasurer  of 
the  American  Association  for  Business 
and  Economic  Development,  urging  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Mr. 
Lopez  cogently  and  forcefully  states  the 
case  for  this  program,  as  follows : 

American  Association  for 
Business  and  Economic  Development, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  October  24,  1967. 
Hon.  W.  Donlon  Edwards, 

Longworth  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  It  has  become  apparent 
in  the  past  few  months  of  the  Congress  ses¬ 
sions  that  the  concept  of  local  participation 
in  the  development  of  the  nation’s  business 
economy  is  being  discouraged. 

Federal  bureaucrats  in  a  display  of  self- 
serving  interest  have  co-ordinated  their  ac¬ 
tivities  with  private  pressure  groups  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  the  funding  provisions  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — 
Employment  and  Investment  Incentives. 

As  you  well  know.  Title  IV — EOA  is  the 
enabling  legislation  for  the  Small  Business 
Development  programs  of  many  local  com¬ 
munity  and  business  organizations.  These 
programs  assist  the  minority  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  to  develop  entrepreneurial  skills. 

These  beneficiaries  are  the  hard-working 
small  businessmen  of  the  disadvantaged 
community,  the  real  victims  of  the  civil 
destruction  and  disorder  that  has  plagued 
our  nation. 

It  is  incredible  that  any  of  our  Congress 
would  allow  a  single  bureaucracy  to  control 
all  available  assistance  to  the  entire  small 
business  community  (95%  of  all  U.  S.  busi¬ 
nesses)  . 

However,  it  is  evident  that  numerous  in¬ 
formed  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  both  political 
parties,  have  maintained  Title  IV  of  the  EOA 
and  have  additionally  called  for  more  re¬ 
sources  to  develop  this  program  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  job  opportunities. 

Our  nation  is  truly  indebted  to  those  of 
the  Congress  that  support  Title  IV — EOA. 

Locally  sponsored  and  administered  small 
business  assistance  programs,  co-ordinated 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  our  nation’s  re¬ 
sources  to  encourage  participation  and  con¬ 
tribution  by  responsible  minority  and  disad¬ 
vantaged  individuals  in  our  free  enterprise 
democracy. 

Your  support  is  needed. 

Sincerely, 

John  K.  Lopez, 

Treasurer. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester¬ 
day,  I  reported  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  very  great  degree  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  war  on  poverty  which  exists 
in  my  congressional  district  and  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  express  my 
alarm  over  the  threatened  demise  of  tre¬ 
mendously  worthwhile  and  essential  anti¬ 
poverty  projects  in  Minneapolis. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  further  substan¬ 
tiate  what  I  have  said  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  about  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
war  on  poverty  in  Minneapolis  by  calling 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi¬ 
torial,  entitled  “Penny  Pinching  on  Pov- 
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erty,”  which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  on  November  3,  and  a  very  fine  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Bernie  Shellum,  entitled  “Mayor 
Urges  Fight  To  Get  Pilot  City  Fund,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  on  November  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minneapolis  pilot 
city  project,  which  was  to  be  supported 
with  OEO  funds,  is  of  great  importance 
to  my  city,  just  as  thousands  of  other 
locally  developed  antipoverty  projects  are 
essential  to  the  health  and  stability  of 
cities  from  coast  to  coast.  As  Governor 
LeVander  of  Minnesota  said  in  a  recent 
statement: 

With  the  tremendous  amount  of  citizen 
interest  and  neighborhood  involvement  in 
the  pilot  city  project,  the  sudden  halt  of 
funds  would  be  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  partisan 
politics  and  petty  bickering  is  past.  We 
are  dealing  with  America’s  future.  Let  us 
pass  a  strong  antipoverty  bill  without 
further  delay. 

With  permission,  I  insert  the  Star  edi¬ 
torial  and  the  Tribune  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
Nov.  3,  1967] 

Fenny  Pinching  on  Poverty 

Northsiders,  and  others  in  Minneapolis  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  organize  the  suc¬ 
cessful  election  of  directors  for  the  Pilot  City 
demonstration  project,  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  their  outrage  as  they  see  the  program 
about  to  collapse. 

The  fault  lies  with  Congress.  Looking  about 
for  spending  programs  they  could  cut,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  have  passed  up  such  obvi¬ 
ous  targets  as  pork  barrel  public  works  proj¬ 
ects  and  the  supersonic  transport,  and  in¬ 
stead  have  zeroed  in  on  the  war  on  poverty. 
By  slashing  the  spending  authorizations  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  con¬ 
gressmen  have  brought  the  Pilot  City  project 
and  other  antipoverty  programs  here  to  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  lessons  of  last  summer’s  riots  and  dis¬ 
turbances  have  apparently  been  forgotten. 
One  of  those  lessons  was  that  the  dwellers 
of  the  nation’s  ghettos  cannot  for  much 
longer  be  taken  up  the  mountain  of  expecta¬ 
tions  and  then,  before  realizing  the  hope  of 
a  better  life,  be  dropped  again  into  the  abyss 
of  despair. 

The  North  Side  Pilot  City  project  offered 
such  a  hope.  Scheduled  to  start  operations 
this  week,  with  the  elected  board  of  area 
residents  planning  a  wide  variety  of  social 
services,  the  program  may  never  get  off  the 
ground.  A  letter-writing  campaign  by  North¬ 
siders,  and  a  city-wide  protest  meeting  Mon¬ 
day  night,  will  convey  to  congressmen  the 
disappointment  at  this  turn  of  events.  We 
hope  they  will  be  listening. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Nov.  2,  1967] 

Mayor  Urges  Fight  To  Get  Pilot  City  Fund 
(By  Bernie  Shellum) 

The  Pilot  City  project  in  North  Minne¬ 
apolis  was  nearly  bankrupt  Wednesday,  two 
days  after  1,317  residents  elected  new  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  estimate  that  the  demonstration  proj¬ 
ect  would  run  out  of  money  in  about  1  day 
provoked  a  protest  against  congressional  cuts 
in  the  antipoverty  program. 

“We  must  have  lost  our  sanity,”  said  Mayor 
Arthur  Naftalin  at  a  news  conference  in 
which  he  chastised  Congress  for  a  “punitive” 
attitude  toward  the  poor. 

The  news  conference  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  letter-writing  campaign  urging  restoration 
of  antipoverty  funds  and  by  a  citywide  pro¬ 
test  meeting  Monday  night. 


The  letter-writing  campaign  and  the  Mon¬ 
day  meeting  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  North  Side  Feder¬ 
ation,  the  60-plus  organizations  which  have 
formed  the  base  for  Pilot  City  board  elec¬ 
tions. 

“We  are  not  rats.  They  won’t  exterminate 
us,”  said  Mrs.  Charlotte  Carmouche,  one  of 
the  12  resident  members  of  the  Pilot  City 
planning  committee.  She  was  reelected  Mon¬ 
day  and,  with  two  other  North  Side  women 
attended  the  news  conference  in  Naftalin’s 
office. 

The  Pilot  City  staff  of  12  full-  and  part- 
time  workers  is  operating  on  what  remains 
of  a  four-month,  $50,000  planning  grant. 

As  a  new  project  it  is  not  eligible  for 
federal  funds  being  doled  out  to  other  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  agencies 
under  a  continuing  resolution  which  has 
served  in  place  of  a  1968  appropriation. 

President  Johnson  has  requested  $2.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  antipoverty  funds  for  fiscal  1968, 
which  began  in  July.  The  Senate  is  willing 
to  provide  it,  but  the  House  is  not. 

The  House,  until  recently,  did  allow  OEO  to 
continue  spending  at  the  1967  rate  of  $1.68 
billion.  But  on  Oct.  23,  the  House  amended 
the  continuing  resolution  and  cut  OEO 
spending  to  a  level  of  $1.2  billion,  40  per  cent 
less. 

Nationally,  some  35  local  agencies  serving 
500,000  poor  people  will  have  to  shut  down 
in  three  weeks  unless  they  are  financed. 
Some  38,600  Job  Corps  boys  and  girls  will 
start  living  off  the  shelf  and  2,800  workers  at 
OEO  headquarters  in  Washington  face  a 
payless  payday  Nov.  14. 

Yesterday  Naftalin  said  Congress  under¬ 
stands  neither  the  importance  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  effort  nor  “the  nature  of  the  trouble 
this  nation  faces.” 

One  reason  for  the  plight  of  OEO,  Naftalin 
said,  is  that  Southern  congressmen  object  to 
the  large  number  of  Negroes  employed  in 
the  program. 

He  said  he  has  written  to  all  Minnesota 
congressmen  urging  their  support  for  OEO 
and  invited  Rep.  Albert  Quie,  R-Minn.,  to 
‘“come  into  Hennepin  County”  and  “go  proj¬ 
ect  to  project.”  Quie  has  led  Republican 
critics'  who  want  to  transfer  many  OEO 
functions  to  other  governmental  agencies. 

Naftalin  called  antipoverty  money  “the 
price  of  decent  relationships  next  summer.” 

Pilot  City  was  promised  $100,000  for  1968 
to  administer  a  complex  of  social  services 
that  would  be  available  under  a  single  roof 
to  52,000  North  Siders. 

The  planning  committee  compiled  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  programs  costing  up  to  $4  mil¬ 
lion  before  giving  way  yesterday  to  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  to  Imple¬ 
ment  Community  Services  (TACTICS) , 
elected  Monday.  The  fate  of  that  applica¬ 
tion,  the  first  of  14  such  projects  in  the 
country,  is  still  not  known. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Hennepin 
County  antipoverty  board,  Mobilization  of 
Economic  Resources  (MOER),  expires  Nov. 
30,  meaning  a  40  percent  cut  in  those  proj¬ 
ects  unless  the  mood  in  Congress  changes. 

Edgar  Pillow,  MOER  director,  said  Head 
Start,  which  involves  1,000  children — and 
109  parents  as  paid  workers — will  be  among 
the  programs  to  be  reduced.  The  youth  em¬ 
ployment  program,  which  gave  jobs  to  1,000 
last  summer,  also  would  be  cut. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  never, 
since  I  entered  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  little  less  than  3  years  ago, 
have  I  been  as  deeply  concerned  as  I 
am  today. 

The  lead  editorial  in  today’s  New  York 
Times  and  a  column  by  Tom  Wicker  elo¬ 
quently  state  the  reasons  for  my  concern. 

I  will  include  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  both  items  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


November  7,  1967 

I  would  like  to  add  a  personal  plea  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  House — Re¬ 
publican  and  Democrat,  liberal  and  con¬ 
servative. 

When  this  House  first  passed  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  we  were,  for 
the  first  time,  facing  up  boldly  and  cour¬ 
ageously  to  a  grave  national  problem  we 
had  ignored  for  generations. 

We  dared  then  to  give  the  poor  and 
downtrodden  a  voice,  a  chance  to  live  a 
decent  life,  to  educate  their  children,  to 
participate  in  the  design  of  their  own 
futures.  We  dared  to  conceive  the  idea 
that  we  in  the  United  States  of  America 
could,  for  the  first  time  on  this  planet, 
banish  abject,  inherited,  endemic  pov¬ 
erty. 

We  have  now  created  a  tidal  wave  of 
rising  expectations,  hopes,  aspirations, 
commitment.  We  must  not,  we  cannot, 
turn  back  the  clock. 

During  the  past  month,  this  House 
has  demonstrated  its  hostility  to  this 
program  in  mean,  petty,  and  vindictive 
ways,  utterly  beneath  its  dignity,  let 
alone  its  generosity.  Government  em¬ 
ployees,  including  secretaries,  office  boys, 
and  so  forth,  face  payless  pay  days  be¬ 
cause  the  House  has  refused  interim 
funding.  And  Federal  poverty  employees 
at  all  levels  were  gratuitously  and  spite¬ 
fully-executed  from  the  general  executive 
branches  pay  raise. 

Across  the  country,  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  chaos,  some  without  fund¬ 
ing,  others  uncertain  as  to  their  future. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  erase 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  immediate  past. 
Let  us  unite  to  produce  legislation  that 
will  not  dash,  but  rather  will  fortify  and 
validate  the  hopes  of  millions  of  the  poor 
who  wish  meaningful  work,  not  welfare; 
independence,  pride,  and  self-respect, 
rather  than  charity,  dependency,  and 
despair. 

This  program  is  important  to  many  of 
our  towns  and  rural  areas;  it  is  des¬ 
perately  crucial  to  our  cities. 

Our  cities  are  paying  for  half  a  century 
of  neglect  by  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ments.  Polluted  air  and  water,  filthy 
traffic-jammed  streets,  crumbling  rat- 
infested  slums,  and  grossly  antiquated 
educational  plants  and  systems  are  too 
often  the  tragic  hallmark  of  our  central 
cities. 

In  these  explosive  surroundings  live  a 
substantial  number  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  antipoverty  legislation.  The  failure 
of  this  legislation  may  well  be  the  pro¬ 
verbial  straw  for  many  of  our  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  play  Russian 
roulette  with  the  fate  of  our  cities. 

The  excerpts  referred  to  follow: 

Whose  “Opportunity  Crusade” 

“Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  . 
Ineffective.”  The  words  ring  forth  in  the 
statements  of  Representative  Ford  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he 
denounces  the  antipoverty  program. 

It  is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  over  price  supports  or  with 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navi¬ 
gation  project  have  no  compunction  over 
breaking  faith  with  the  nation’s  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  seriously  disorganized. 
Projects  are  stopped  and  started,  funds 
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slashed  arbitrarily,  hopes  raised  and  then 
dashed.  The  agency’s  employes  are  becoming 
demoralized  and  its  politically  feeble 
clients — the  unorganized  poor — are  increas¬ 
ingly  disheartened.  It  is  a  shameless  per¬ 
formance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year’s  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OEO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month 
paid  to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000 
VISTA  volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pit¬ 
tance  of  $50  a  month.  Community  action 
programs  that  run  day-care  centers  for 
working  mothers  and  provide  legal  and 
health  services  have  folded.  The  Head  Start 
program  for  pre-school  youngsters  cannot 
be  made  into  a  year-round  program.  The 
Follow  Through  program  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  capitalize  on  the  achievements  of 
Head  Start  now  looks  like  a  budgetary  cas¬ 
ualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford, 
his  senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  their  allies,  the  reactionary 
Southern  Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  continuing  resolution  that  is  shut¬ 
ting  down  antipoverty  programs  across  the 
country  as  funds  run  out.  They  are  guilty  of 
the  political  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
antipoverty  program  which  is  now  under¬ 
way  in  the  House. 

Poverty  in  the  House — The  Political 
Grab  Bag 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

In  most  of  this,  of  course,  there  is  little 
concern  for  the  poor;  and  although  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  program  love  to  charge  that  it 
has  been  nothing  but  a  political  grab  bag, 
the  political  grabbing  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  obviously  is  a  lot  worse  than 
anything  yet  proved  to  have  happened  in  the 
poverty  program. 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  program  it¬ 
self,  the  poverty  question  is  not  going  to 
disappear.  That  is  the  real  achievement  of 
O.E.O.;  it  has  aroused  some  of  the  poor  them¬ 
selves,  and  called  the  attention  of  a  nation 
to  their  plight.  Poverty  is  going  to  haunt 
American  politicians  for  years  to  come,  and 
if  the  men  who  vote  in  the  House  this  week 
don’t  know  that  yet,  they  will  find  it  out  the 
hard  way. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  begins  debate  today  on  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
focus  their  attention  on  the  great  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  last  3  years  rather  than 
constantly  eyeing  and  criticizing  the  few 
faults  of  the  program. 

There  have  been  problems  with  the 
antipoverty  program,  as  there  are  with 
any  new  program  in  Government  during 
the  shakedown  period.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  emasculate  and 
dilute  the  program,  as  title  II  would, 
because  there  have  been  problems. 
We  are  living  in  a  most  critical 
period  and  the  need  for  a  more  meaning¬ 
ful  and  effective  antipoverty  program  is 
urgent,  both  now  and  for  the  future. 

The  New  York  Times  respected  and 
perceptive  columnist,  Tom  Wicker,  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  antipoverty  bill  today,  said, 
and  I  quote : 

President  Johnson  declared  “war  on  pov¬ 
erty”  three  years  ago.  The  resulting  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  reduced  to  a  helpless  invalid, 
without  money  or  power,  when  this  week’s 
shouting,  table-thumping,  posing  and  meat- 


axing  have  been  completed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Already  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity’s  funds  are  exhausted  and  many  of  its 
projects  around  the  nation  are  shutting 
down;  already  its  employees  are  having  to 
work  as  volunteers — despite  the  insulting 
fact  that  this  House  has  specifically  excluded 
them  from  a  Federal  pay  raise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Wicker  justifiably 
says  in  concluding  his  column: 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  program  it¬ 
self,  the  poverty  question  is  not  going  to  dis¬ 
appear.  This  is  the  real  achievement  of 
O.E.O.:  it  has  aroused  some  of  the  poor 
themselves,  and  called  the  attention  of  a 
nation  to  their  plight.  Poverty  is  going  to 
haunt  American  politicians  for  years  to 
come,  and  if  the  men  who  vote  in  the  House 
this  week  don’t  know  that  yet,  they  will  find 
it  out  the  hard  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  some  30 
million  Americans  living  in  poverty 
today.  The  productive  future  of  some  2  yz 
million  of  them,  if  we  exclude  youths  still 
in  school,  is  in  large  part  dependent  on 
intensive  training  and  job  placement 
programs.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  will  have  reached  no  more  than 
1  million  of  these  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  The  Nation  is  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
facing  it,  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  poor 
and  of  the  kinds  of  needs  that  must  be 
met. 

Promises  have  been  made  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  they  should  not  be  broken.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  cut  back  or  to  change 
the  antipoverty  program.  There  have 
been  successes,  innovation  and  creativity 
in  these  programs.  Let  me  list  some  of 
them: 

Headstart  has  changed  the  future  for 
more  than  2  million  youngsters. 

The  legal  services  program  has  assured 
the  poor  the  right  to  equal  justice  which 
more  fortunate  Americans  have  so  long 
enjoyed. 

Neighborhood  health  centers  have 
helped  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poor 
health  and  poverty  for  residents  of  35 
low-income  areas. 

Upward  Bound  has  opened  the  doors 
of  a  higher  education  to  some  27,000 
young  men  and  women  whose  potential 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  encouraged. 

The  700  neighborhood  centers  estab¬ 
lished  by  community  action  agencies  as  a 
multiservice  unit  have  brought  a  large 
reservoir  of  heretofore  untapped  man¬ 
power  and  services  to  bear  on  the  total 
needs  of  individuals  and  families. 

The  followthrough  program,  which 
seeks  to  provide  services  of  the  type  of¬ 
fered  in  Headstart  programs  to  young¬ 
sters  who  have  moved  on  to  kindergarten 
and  first  grade,  is  now  underway  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  some  190,000  chil¬ 
dren,  and  holds  promise  as  a  meaningful 
addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  ed¬ 
ucationally  deprived  children  in  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs,  and 
other  OEO  components  such  as  the  Job 
Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
are  concerned  not  only  with  learning  to 
read  but  also  with  learning  what  books 
are  and  what  they  have  to  offer,  not  only 
with  learning  a  skill  but  also  with  learn¬ 
ing  what  it  means  to  hold  a  responsible 
job. 


Participants  in  these  programs  differ 
from  middle-income  Americans  not  sim¬ 
ply  in  terms  of  their  paychecks  but  in 
the  more  tragic,  the  more  human  terms 
of  functioning  as  thoughtful,  responsible, 
and  self-sufficient  citizens.  To  learn  these 
things — to  learn  to  learn — is  one  of  the 
most  basic  goals  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  increasing 
a  youngster’s  reading  level  by  three 
grades  or  learning  to  be  a  television  re¬ 
pairman. 

In  this  endeavor,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  the  potential  to 
provide  the  impetus  and  coordination 
that  make  such  programs  meaningful. 
The  overall  direction  and  coordination 
must  be  left  with  OEO.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  sacrifice  the  innovation  and  spirit 
that  OEO  has  brought  to  this  challenge 
to  the  more  traditional  approaches  of 
many  other  governmental  units. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  turn¬ 
ing  over  control  of  community  action 
programs  to  city  hall.  This  would  dilute 
the  independence  of  existing  local  boards 
and  still  the  voices  of  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  who  now  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  on  these  boards.  These 
provisions  in  title  n  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  bill. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  from 
my  district  and  from  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  proposal.  I  also  received 
a  petition  with  hundreds  of  signatures 
of  people  benefiting  from  the  antipoverty 
programs  in  Springfield — my  home  city 
of  Springfield — expressing  opposition  to 
this  provision  in  title  II.  The  petition 
preamble  reads : 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  The  bill,  if 
passed  as  drafted,  will  take  the  Poverty  Pro¬ 
gram  away  from  the  poor  people. 

It  will  place  the  Poverty  Program  in  the 
hands  of  state  and  local  governments.  If 
approved  by  the  House  and  voted  into  law, 
it  would  give  governors,  mayors  and  local 
officials  a  good  deal  of  authority  in  running 
the  Poverty  Program.  Please  vote  to  kill  this 
provision 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  further 
cuts  in  the  antipoverty  program.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  made  a  commitment  to  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged.  We  should  live 
up  to  that  commitment  by  expanding 
these  programs,  rather  than  slashing 
and  weakening  them.  Not  because  we 
want  to  show  our  magnanimity  in  order 
to  prevent  riots  in  the  city,  but  because 
it  is  right  and  long  overdue.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  let  me  quote  from  the  lead  editorial 
in  today’s  New  York  Times  concerning 
the  bill  before  us  now: 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Proj¬ 
ects  are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed 
arbitrarily,  hopes  raised  and  then  dashed. 
The  agency’s  employes  are  becoming  demor¬ 
alized  and  its  politically  feeble  clients — the 
unorganized  poor — are  increasingly  disheart¬ 
ened.  It  is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year’s  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OEO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month  paid 
to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000  VISTA 
volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pittance  of 
$50  a  month.  Community  action  programs 
that  run  day-care  centers  for  working  moth¬ 
ers  and  provide  legal  and  health  services 
have  folded.  The  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
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school  youngsters  cannot  be  made  Into  a 
year-round  program.  The  Follow  Through 
program  which  was  Intended  to  capitalize  on 
the  achievements  of  Head  Start  now  looks 
like  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tem¬ 
pore  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  2388) , 
to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  S.  2388 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRMNESS  IN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last 
there  are  indications  that  a  new  firm¬ 
ness  is  taking  hold  within  U.S.  college 
administration  in  dealing  with  unlawful 
college  demonstrations.  The  distinction 
between  the  constitutional  right  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  illegal  civil  disobedience  is 
being  drawn  in  terms  of  suspension  or 
expulsion  from  school  or  college,  which 
is,  of  course,  something  that  should  have 
been  done  long  ago.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
safe  to  say  that  had  it  been  done  in  thj 
beginning,  much  trouble  would  have  bq«m 
avoided. 

This  same  firmness  is  urgently  needed 
on  the  part  of  our  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  dealing  with  non-school  ille¬ 
gal  civil  disobedience.  Those  wjfo  deliber¬ 
ately  violate  or  conspire  to/violate  the 
laws  of  the  land  in  the  process  of  dem¬ 
onstrating  should  be  warned  that  if 
they  break  the  law,  theye  will  be  prompt 
arrest  and  prosecution  without  excep¬ 
tion,  no  matter  who /they  are  as  individ¬ 
uals.  If  a  professoy'  at  a  particular  uni¬ 
versity  deliberately  breaks  the  law,  no 
matter  what  his'ftiotivation,  he  should  be 
prosecuted.  If/he  wishes  to  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  conyiction  of  lawbreaking,  his 
wish  should  be  granted.  The  same  should 
apply  to  individual  students. 

Theiyis  now  new  talk  about  more  ille¬ 
gal  civil  disobedience  either  this  winter 
or  in'  the  spring,  some  relating  to  the  war 
in/Vietnam  and  some  to  civil  rights 
causes.  Insofar  as  these  planned  demon¬ 


strations  project  a  deliberate  violation  of 
Federal  law,  their  organizers  should  be 
dealt  with  as  conspirators  and  prosecuted 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law. 

Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
makes  it  a  Fedeal  offense  punishable  by  5 
years  in  the  penitentiary  to  conspire 
with  another  person  to  commit  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  and  to  do  an  act  to  effect  such  an 
objective.  Organized  demonstrators 
should  be  warned  that  if  they  plan  an  un¬ 
lawful  demonstration  against  a  Federal 
agency  such  as  the  Pentagon  and  then 
commit  an  act  carrying  out  the  demon¬ 
stration,  they  violate  this  Federal  statute. 

In  the  same  sense,  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  2387,  with 
reference  to  the  armed  services  provides 
a  penalty  of  5  years  in  the  Federal  peni¬ 
tentiary  for  anyone  who,  intending  to 
interfere  with  loyalty,  morale,  or  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  military  advises  insubordi¬ 
nation  or  mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty  by 
any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is 
Swell  known  that  numbers  of  adults 
iroughout  the  country  have  intention¬ 
ally  urged  refusal  to  serve  by  draftees 
wel\  as  distributing  materials  encouf-- 
aging\demoralization  of  morale  amorfgst 
members  of  the  armed  services  serving 
in  Vietnam.  The  persons  distributing  this 
material  should  be  arrested  and  jrfromptly 
prosecuted  under  this  statute^/no  matter 
who  they  arexincluding  the  .ministry. 

Why  does  tfi^  Attorney  (general  fail  to 
act  here? 

Recently  the  preside}*!;  of  the  United 
States  Anti-Commtmjst  Congress,  Mr. 
Wilson  C.  Lukom,  impaired  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  with  regard  to  these  specific 
statutes  in  relation  t\  the  proposed 
demonstration  ton  October  21,  1967,  in 
Washington,  Die.  A  copy  ofShis  letter  has 
come  to  me  from  the  staff  o\one  of  the 
standing  committees  to  which  rkwas  sent, 
and  I  include  it  following  these  remarks. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  Attorney  General 
has  noc  even  acknowledged  receipt  of  this 
letter  I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  most  interested  in  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions. 

The  other  day  I  wrote  the  Attorney" 
General  asking  him  to  act  to  keep  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  in  Playboy  magazine  out  of 
the  U.S.  mails  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
obscene  within  the  meaning  of  Federal 
law.  The  Department  replied  to  me  in 
substance  that  they  were  unable  to  say 
it  was  obscene  under  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  pornography. 
This  correspondence  and  my  reply  is  also 
appended. 

In  protecting  our  people  from  what  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  coun¬ 
try  believes  to  be  pornographic  principles 
announced  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
dealing  with  different  material  are  not 
a  complete  bar.  Each  case  stands  on  its 
own  in  this  field,  and  if  the  Attorney 
General  would  only  act  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  floods  of  this  type  of 
filth  we  would  be  better  off.  He  can  do 
so  under  existing  statutes  awaiting  court 
ruling  on  the  new  material.  This  some¬ 
times  takes  years,  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  offending  material  will  not  be  on  the 
shelves. 

It  is  little  short  of  scandalous  that  the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
clares  itself  unable  to  define  or  descrit 
obscene  material  in  such  a  way  as 
enable  those  who  are  responsible  for  ; 
tecting  the  young  people  of  the  Nation 
against  outright  pornography  tor  even 
know  what  is  illegal  material.  The 
Court’s  opinions  have  been  siyunneces- 
sarily  libertarian  as  to  open/the  flood¬ 
gates  of  the  mails  and  invite  the  print¬ 
ing  presses  of  the  unscrupulous  to  sell 
the  most  aggravated  types  of  pornogra¬ 
phy  and  obscenity.  Th^r  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  at  page  154  in  the  No¬ 
vember  1967  issue  oft  Playboy  magazine 
is  one  example.  Beyond  nationally  known 
publications  everyone  knows  that  smut 
and  filth  available  in  relatively  unknown 
magazines  ana  tabloids  can  be  found  in 
quantity  at/virtually  any  corner  store 
across  the  land. 

The  dismal  thing  about  all  this,  of 
courseyfs  that  there  has  been  no  need  for 
such  /loose  decisions.  They  could  have 
beeur  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
ccpntry  some  measure  of  protection. 

Even  more  dismal  is  the  compelled 
''conclusion  that  those  who  wrote  these 
decisions  knew  exactly  what  effect  they 
would  have  upon  this  country  and  are 
now  fairly  chargeable  with  having  in¬ 
tended  the  foreseeable  consequences  of 
their  chosen  language.  The  national  in¬ 
jury  does  not  derive  from  a  single  case. 
The  decisions  have  been  repeated,  again 
and  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  damning  indict¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  nevertheless  demonstrably 
true.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  pick  up  the  pieces  and  do  the  best 
they  can  with  the  help  of  this  Congress 
in  moving  against  the  conspirators,  the 
peddlers  of  pornography,  the  distributors 
of  narcotics  and  the  inciters  of  riots.  Let 
us  have  some  firm  action  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  America  we  love.  The  hour 
is  late. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

United  ‘  States  Anti-Communist 
Congress,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark,  _ 

Attorney  General, 

department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

sar  Mr.  Clark:  Congress  is  being  criti¬ 
cized  for  not  passing  new  laws  to  protect 
our  government  departments  and  the  armed 
forcesNfrom  obstruction  of  their  lawful  func¬ 
tions  b\  demonstrators.  A  specific  reference 
is  made\o  the  "Peace”  Demonstration  of 
October  21X1967. 

In  addition  to  obstructing  the  lawful 
functions  of  \he  Defense  Department,  you 
can  be  assured  Yhat  the  TV  and  news  cover¬ 
age  will  be  useovthroughout  the  world  to 
mold  world  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  Vietnam  Policy  is  wrong  and 
that  the  American  N°Ple  do  not  approve 
of  the  President’s  policy — once  again  dam¬ 
aging  his  world  image. 

The  Washington  Daily  News ,  October  14, 
1967,  carried  an  article  by  Ted  Knap,  Scripps 
Howard  Staff  Writer,  statings, “Mobilization 
chairman  David  Dellinger  said  iKpre  than  100 
organizations  will  be  represented^  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Communist  Party,  W.E/B.  DuBois 
clubs  and  several  communist  N^plinter 
groups”. 

Realizing  how  busy  you  are  with  oth6i  im¬ 
portant  matters,  I  call  your  attention  to\he 
following  two  sections  of  the  United  Starts 
Code  which  are  present,  enforceable  laws: 
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whether  or  not  we  have  enough  citizens  or 
enough  socialists.  Let  us  get  these  jobs  done 
instead  of  indulging  our  prejudices  or  our 
generalised  assessments  of  people  by  skin 
1  or  country  of  origin. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  self-reliance 
polrcy  which  has  also  been  misunderstood 
by  some  people.  For  the  Arusha  Declaration 
does  nVt  say  that  Tanzania  refuses  outside 
aid,  or  \hat  there  is  something  wrong  in 
receiving 

The  Declaration  says,  and  I  quote:  “We 
are  not  sayiW  that  we  will  not  accept,  or 
even  that  we  shall  not  look  for,  money  from 
other  countries  \pr  our  development.  This  is 
not  what  we  are  saving.” 

What  the  Arusha*.  Declaration  says  is  that 
the  only  group  of  people  we  will  rely  upon  is 
ourselves;  we  will  not\organize  our  country 
and  our  life  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
no  development  unless  wesget  foreign  money. 
And  most  of  all,  we  have\said  very  firmly 
that  we  shall  not  bend  otiV  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  or  social  policies  in  thkhope  of  get 
ting  overseas  aid  as  a  result. 

But  if  we  get  outside  assistant  to  carry 
out  purposes  decided  by  us,  thenkwe  shall 
welcome  that  assistance.  Thus  we  Neelcome 
the  Chinese  decision  to  help  with  thW  Tan- 
zam  Railway.  Thus  we  shall  welcome  an 
American  decision  to  help  build  our  rtiad 
from  Dar  es  Salaam  to  Tunduma. 

In  fact,  self-teliance  is  not  really  agains 
anything  or  anyone,  unless  there  are  people 
who  want  to  recolonize  us.  Self-reliance  is  a 
positive  affirmation  that  we  shall  depend 
upon  ourselves  for  the  development  of  Tan¬ 
zania,  and  that  we  shall  use  the  resources 
we  have  for  that  purpose,  not  just  sit  back 
and  complain  because  there  are  other  things 
we  do  not  have. 

We  are  saying  to  ourselves  that  we  are 
going  to  build  a  self-reliant  socialist  society. 
We  are  saying:  “Here  is  land,  here  we  are: 
this  is  the  amount  of  knowledge,  skill  and 
experience  we  have;  and  this  is  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  to  spend  on  supplement¬ 
ing  our  skill  and  knowledge  or  on  buying 
more  advanced  machines.  Now  let  us  get  on 
with  it”.  And  we  are  saying  to  other  people: 
“This  is  what  we  are  doing:  if  you  want  to 
help  us,  do  this  and  this  and  this,  for  that  is 
what  we  need  most  at  this  stage”. 

The  really  important  thing  for  us  to  be 
clear  about  is  that  we  are  not  saying  to  other 
people  (and  now,  after  the  Arusha  Declara¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  say)  :  “Please  come  and  de¬ 
velop  our  country  for  us,  and  if  you  insist 
we  will  stop  being  socialist,  or  believing  i 
equality,  or  being  anti-colonial”.  Thq^e 
things  we  will  never  say. 

We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  eisar  can 
develop  our  country  for  us  and,  even  if  they 
could,  we  would  not  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
determination  of  our  own  policy/lt  is  we 
ourselves  who  will  develop  our  country.  We 
may  decide  to  spend  some  of  the  resources 
we  have,  or  the  products  of  tjdose  resources, 
on  buying  imports  of  skills  or machines  from 
abroad.  But  our  real  emphasis  will  be  on 
using  the  skills  that  we /already  have,  and 
on  developing  the  natural  resources  that  we 
now  possess. 

In  our  situation  this  means  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  our  development  will  be  in  the 
rural  sector,  and  /Sarticularly  in  agriculture. 
Further,  it  means  that  we  shall  modernise 
within  our  resources.  But  we  must  mod¬ 
ernise.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  we  are 
beginning  to  follow  the  advice  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  experts.  But  our  major  tool,  the 
jembe,  Ur  too  primitive  for  our  present  day 
needs.  >Ve  must  now  abandon  it  and  replace 
it  wijm  the  oxen-plough.  We  cannot  make 
ess  by  waiting  until  every  peasant  is 
ahfe  to  possess  his  own  tractor  which  he  can 
rive  and  maintain. 

Indeed,  if  we  wait  for  that  we  shall  never 
leave  the  hoe  behind  us,  for  our  present 
methods  are  too  inefficient  ever  to  produce 
the  wealth  which  would  enable  us  to  buy 
tractors  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  to 


train  the  people  to  drive  and  maintain  them. 
We  are  not  ready  for  the  tractor,  either 
financially  or  technically;  but  we  are  ready 
for  the  oxen-plough. 

We  have  the  animals,  and  the  ploughs  can 
be  bought  cheaply  or  even  made  here.  They 
are  simple  tools  which  our  peasants  can 
quickly  learn  to  use,  and  they  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  kind  of  small  unit  farming  which 
is  involved  in  the  ujamaa  villages  to  which 
we  aspire,  or  even  to  the  amount  of  land  an 
energetic  individual  peasant  family  can 
cultivate. 

We  have  to  modernise  our  farming  if  we 
are  to  improve  our  standard  of  living.  But  we 
cannot  modernise  by  buying  tractors  for 
everyone,  because  we  do  not  have  either  the 
necessary  money  or  the  necessary  technical 
skill,  or  the  social  organization  which  would 
make  such  implements  economic.  We  have 
to  modernise  by  utilizing  to  the  full  the 
tools  which  are  withip  our  capacity  to  buy 
and  to  make:  which'  are  sufficiently  simple 
for  us  to  use  without  trouble  and  break¬ 
down. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  UNDER 

THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

ACT  PROVIDING  VITALLY  NEEDED 

ASSISTANCE  TO  UNDERPRIVI¬ 
LEGED  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
services  program  carried  out  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  providing 
Vitally  needed  assistance  to  underprivi¬ 
leged  people.  Through  these  locally  ad¬ 
ministered  programs,  controversies  are 
resolved  through  the  courts  rather  than 
through  civil  disobedience. 

On  November  5,  Florida  Accent,  a  mag¬ 
azine  supplement  to  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
featured  an  interesting  and  informative 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  legal  serv¬ 
ices  program  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  Hillsborough  County  program  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Law,  Inc.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Hillsborough  County  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Although  their  staff  is  small,  they 
are  doing  a  fine  job  in  helping  a  large 
number  of  people  help  themselves. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  article, 
entitled  “And  Justice  for  All,”  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

And  Justice  for  All 
(By  Jack  McClintock) 

In  four  offices  in  four  of  the  county’s 
poorest  neighborhoods,  there  are  four  law¬ 
yers  waiting  for  clients. 

Which,  when  you  know  the  rest,  is  pretty 
unufcual. 

It  is  unusual  because  for  a  long  time  most 
lawyers  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to  poor 
neighborhoods — let  alone  have  offices  in 
them — for  the  very  good  reason  that  lawyers 
have  a  living  to  make.  And  it  is  hard  to  make 
a  living  from  the  troubles  of  people  who  are 
having  trouble  making  a  living  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Which,  in  turn,  is  one  reason  the  poor  have 
historically  found  it  difficult  to  get  legal  help 
when  they  need  it,  and  why  Law,  Inc.  was 
formed. 

The  four  lawyers  are  paid  by  Law,  Inc.,  out 
of  the  national  treasury. 

They  work,  however,  for  the  poor. 

Law,  Inc.  is  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  program  which  cranked  up  in  Tampa 
in  August,  the  fifth  such  program  in  Florida. 
The  others  are  in  Miami,  Ft.  Pierce,  Daytona 
Beach  and  Jacksonville. 

Its  purpose  is  to  help  that  one-sixth  of 


Americans  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas,  “live  on  society’s  fringes.” 

“Our  basic  objective,”  says  Don  Castor, 
Hillsborough’s  executive  director,  "are  to  pro¬ 
vide  orderly  and  lawful  methods  of  solving 
problems  and  handling  grievances.  In  many 
ways,  ours  is  a  conservative  approach— we 
resolve  controversy  through  the  courts 
rather  than  through  civil  disobedience.” 

The  four  lawyers  are  there  to  represent 
the  poor.  When  a  poor  family  has  a  problem, 
its  members  will  come  to  the  nearest  Law, 
Inc.  office.  These  are  purposely  situated  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  need  is  likely  to  be 
greatest:  West  Tampa  (staffed  by  Douglas  W. 
Kielkopf),  Sulphur  Springs  (Malory  B. 
Frier),  Ybor  City  (John  G.  Tomlinson),  and 
Plant  City  (James  B.  Moore). 

The  lawyer  then  studies  the  case  and  the 
financial  situation  of  the  applicant.  Roughly, 
a  single  head  of  household  must  have  income 
of  $28  a  week  or  less  to  qualify,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  $12  a  week  permitted  for  each  depend¬ 
ent.  If  the  applicant  qualifies,  there  is  no 
charge  and  the  attorney  will  pursue  the  case 
through  appropriate  legal  channels. 

Law,  Inc.  has  helped  people  with  their 
legal  tribulations  in  such  fields  as  veteran’s 
benefits,  unemployment  insurance  claims,  so¬ 
cial  security,  welfare  appeals,  (on  the  state 
level),  evictions,  foreclosures,  some  misde¬ 
meanors  (but  not  many),  and  Castor’s  area 
of  special  interest:  consumer  problems.  The 
latter  include  sales  and  service  complaints, 
warranty  difficulties,  etc. 

Criminal  cases  are  left  to  the  Public  De¬ 
fender’s  office,  and  most  misdemeanors  to  the 
Legal  Aid  Bureau  and  other  appropriate 
agencies.  It  is  not  only  good  politics  but  prac¬ 
tical  to  avoid  an  overlapping  of  services. 

Law.  Inc.  interests  itself  in  other  matters 
as  well. 

“We  also  want  to  see  that  the  poor  obtain 
a  legitimate  share  of  public  services,”  Cas¬ 
tor  says.  A  city  councilman,  for  example, 
pestered  for  better  street  lighting,  usually 
finds  it  easier  to  say  “So  what?”  to  a  poor 
man  than  to  a  rich  and  influential  one. 

“Tampa  rates  pretty  well  here,”  Castor 
says,  “but  more  needs  to  be  done.  There  are 
slum  areas  with  potholes  in  the  streets,  in¬ 
adequate  bus  service  .  .  .  Nobody  seems  to 
care.” 

For  years,  the  poor  have  been  victimized 
in  this  and  similar  ways.  They  had  no  re¬ 
course.  Castor  can,  and  will  if  his  visitor  has 
time  enough,  reel  off  dozens  of  cases  of  old 
couples  being  conned  into  signing  ex- 
exorbitant  loan  contracts,  of  juveniles  being 
hauled  off  to  jail  without  their  parents  being 
notified,  of  illegal  evictions,  retaliatory  rent 
hikes,  and  many  cases  of  people  simply  not 
knowing  what  was  coming  to  them  and 
therefore  not  getting  it. 

“There  are  self-righteous  people  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  law-abiding  in  the  country 
club,”  Castor  says,  “but  seem  to  think  they 
are  above  the  law  when  they  go  to  evict  a 
tenant,  for  example.  There  is  a  legal  proce¬ 
dure  for  this — you  don’t  just  move  a  fami¬ 
ly’s  belongings  out  into  the  street.” 

Even  in  such  cases  as  have  gone  to  court, 
there  has  often  been  a  tendency  to  subject 
poor  people  to  what  Frier  calls  “cafeteria- 
style  justice.”  “These  people  go  through  the 
mill,”  he  says.  “Their  cases  get  handled  rou¬ 
tinely  and,  without  counsel,  sometimes  han¬ 
dled  unfairly.” 

It  was  Frier  who  was  recently  able  to 
have  a  17-year-old  girl’s  shoplifting  sentence 
(she  admitted  taking  a  $16  pair  of  false  eye¬ 
lashes)  reduced  from  $300  or  100  days,  to  six 
months  probation  and  a  $100  fine  payable  in 
installments.  She  had  been  sentenced  twice 
without  even  her  parents  being  notified  that 
the  case  was  going  to  trial. 

Now  that  they  have  a  place  to  go,  poor 
people  have  flocked  to  legal  service  offices  all 
over  the  country.  Word  gets  around  via  re¬ 
ferrals  by  social  workers,  private  lawyers,  and 
word-of-mouth. 
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The  OEO  Legal  Services  program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  “The  Reporter”  magazine,  has  been 
one  o£  the  most  successful  of  poverty  pro¬ 
grams.  There  are  about  190  local  programs, 
Including  the  five  In  Florida,  and  some  600 
offices  in  the  nation’s  poorest  neighborhoods, 
including  the  four  in  Hillsborough  County. 
They  are  staffed  by  11,000  full-time  lawyers 
who  earn  an  average  salary  of  $9,500  annu¬ 
ally.  Two  In  Hillsborough  earn  $11,000;  the 
other  two  earn  $8,000.  (In  1959,  lawyers  and 
judges  in  the  U.S.  averaged  $10,587  annu¬ 
ally.)  These  men  are  working  for  people  who 
could  never  have  afforded  their  services  be¬ 
fore  and,  in  some  cases,  did  not  ever  know 
they  were  available. 

In  Hillsborough  County,  Law,  Inc.,  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  hired  executive  director 
(Castor),  and  policy  is  made  by  a  12-man 
board — eight  lawyers  designated  by  the  bar, 
and  four  laymen  to  represent  the  poor  (al¬ 
though  none  of  the  four  is  himself  poor) . 

One  of  Castor’s  early  problems  was  finding 
qualified  Negroes  to  serve  in  staff  positions. 
Since  many  of  the  nation’s  poor  are  black, 
it  was  thought  not  only  fair  but  practical  to 
have  Negro  lawyers  to  work  with  them — or 
with  whomever  happened  to  need  help;  there 
was  no  thought  of  segregation  in  reverse.  But 
Castor  says  it  was  not  possible  to  find  quali¬ 
fied  men  who  were  willing  to  take  on  the  job. 
There  are  Negro  legal  secretaries,  and  the 
chief  legal  investigator,  Warren  H.  Dawson, 
is  a  Negro,  but  to  date  the  four  lawyers  are 
white.  The  situation  does  not  satisfy  Castor 
completely. 

Ideally,  the  poor  obtain  from  all  this  not 
only  the  legal  due  process  which  in  many 
cases  eluded  them  for  years,  but  a  new  feel¬ 
ing  of  dignity,  of  participation  and  actual 
membership  in  society.  They  need  no  longer 
regard  themselves  as  left  out,  ignored, 
merely  underfoot. 

The  success  of  the  Legal  Services  program 
has  not  always  set  well  with  all  the  people. 
When  the  program  was  suggested,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  was  cool  toward  it,  although  it  later 
appointed  a  committee  to  help  out  in  design¬ 
ing  the  program.  This,  Castor  says,  was  not 
only  an  admirable  shift  in  viewpoint,  but  an 
exercise  of  the  historically  sanctioned  princi¬ 
ple:  “If  you  can’t  beat  ’em,  join  ’em  and  do 
a  little  lobbying  from  inside.”  The  bar  was 
able  to  influence  the  shape  and  direction  of 
the  program. 

Some  of  the  original  opposition  related  to 
legal  ethics,  and  this  remains  a  point  of  con¬ 
tention  with  many  lawyers.  Many  objected, 
Castor  says,  on  grounds  that  such  a  program 
could  permit — even  encourage — lawyers  to 
“stir  up  litigation.” 

The  potential  was  indeed  there,  but  many 
now  think  that  the  prohibition  is  irrelevant, 
since  the  lawyer  who  “solicits  business”  is 
not  doing  so  to  benefit  himself  but  some 
other  person.  The  lawyer’s  salary,  after  all, 
remains  the  same.  The  other  question — of 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  dignity — has 
to  be  resolved  by  each  lawyer  in  terms  of  his 
own  definition  of  “dignity.” 

There  were  other  objections,  some  still 
heard.  A  judge  said  recently  that  Legal  Ser¬ 
vices  lawyers  (not  necessarily  those  in  Hills¬ 
borough)  Seemed  bent  on  dragging  every 
nickel-dime  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  any  event,  once  inaugurated  the  pro¬ 
gram  faced  another  obstacle:  the  poor  them¬ 
selves. 

“It  really  takes  some  time  for  the  poor  to 
identify  with  the  neighborhood  lawyers  and 
to  believe  that  some  professional  person  is 
interested  in  what  happens  to  them,”  Castor 
says. 

This  suspicion  is  one  of  the  legacies  of 
that  long-time  neglect  of  the  poor  by  the 
legal  establishment  and  by  the  law  itself. 

*To  the  poor,  the  law  has  often  meant 
only  welfare  cutoffs,  wage  attachments,  ar¬ 
rogant  policemen  and  marshals  with  eviction 
notices,”  wrote  Wade  Green  in  “The 
Reporter." 


Most  of  the  Law,  Inc.  lawyers  want  not 
only  to  deal  piecemeal  with  individual  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise,  but  to  press  for  reform  of 
the  statutes  themselves. 

“We  are  anxious  to  get  into  the  field  con¬ 
cerned  with  developing  some  idea  of  what 
laws  should  be  passed — or  repealed,”  Says 
Castor.  Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  an 
employer  of  day-labor  who  sometimes  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  his  men,  claiming  the  work  was 
unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps  only  one  in  ten  of  these  men, 
Castor  says,  will  do  more  than  go  home  mad. 
That  one  man  may  take  his  case  to  small 
claims  court,  where  the  employer  can  cheer¬ 
fully  ante  up,  then  take  his  profits  from  the 
other  nine  men,  and  run. 

“Go  how  do  you  get  around  something  like 
that?”  Castor  asks  rhetorically. 

“Simple.  All  you  do  is  pass  a  law  allowing 
punitive  damages  to  the  employee  if  it  is 
proved  he  was  wronged.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we’d  like  to  urge.” 

To  do  so,  a  lawyer  might  submit  proposed 
laws  to  the  legislature  or  local  governmen¬ 
tal  bodies,  and  argue  for ‘their  passage. 

Until  now,  everybody  had  a  lobby  but  the 
people. 

Law,  Inc.,  would  also  like  to  perform  a 
kind  of  preventive  maintenance:  Castor  says 
the  lawyers  would  go  over  such  items  as 
sales  and  loan  contracts  for  clients — before 
the  purchase — and  explain  the  client’s  obli¬ 
gations.  Such  obligations  are  often  nuclear 
even  to  the  sophisticated  reader. 

“Most  of  our  cases,  from  my  observation,” 
says  Frier,  “stem  from  ignorance — which  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  lot  of  middle-class  people  as  well 
as  poor  ones.” 

Law,  Inc.’s  primary  job,  in  a  sense,  is  to 
keep  the  channels  of  communication  open 
between  various  strata  of  society.  By  facili¬ 
tating  dialogue  among  the  aggrieved,  the 
judges,  and  the  other  side,  for  example,  it  is 
often  possible  to  settle  matters  without  going 
into  court. 

Those  conservatives  who  like  to  label  the 
poverty  program  a  wholesale  boondoggle 
might  be  encouraged  by  a  closer  look  at  the 
Legal  Services  program,  here  and  elsewhere 
For  among  its  most  important  functions  is 
this,  in  the  words  of  Earl  Johnson,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  program  in  Washington: 

“We  have  a  duty  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  substitute  justice  in  the  courts  for  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  streets.”  ^ 


MEDICARE  IS  FOR  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  an 
action  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  I  consider  the  epitome  of 
rampart  bureaucracy.  It  concerns  a 
medicare  claim. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  had  been  hospitalized  under  the 
medicare  program.  After  his  discharge, 
early  this  year,  his  family  naturally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  care  of  him  at  home  if  at 
all  possible  and  attempted  to  do  so.  When 
it  became  obvious  they  could  not  properly 
attend  him,  and  his  doctor  ordered  nurs¬ 
ing  home  care,  they  sought  his  admission 
to  a  home.  The  attempt  took  place  near 
the  end  of  the  14-day  statutory  period 
for  eligibility  for  posthospital,  nursing- 
home  care,  but  it  was  still  within  that 
period.  However,  the  period  ran  out  over 
a  weekend,  and  although  virtually  every 
facility  in  the  Tacoma  area  was  con¬ 
tacted,  each  one  indicated  they  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  making  no  admissions 


on  a  weekend.  The  patient  finally  gained 
admission  to  a  nursing  home  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  following  week. 

Only  then  did  he  learn  that,  contrar; 
to  all  usual  business  procedure  in 
contractual  agreements  do  not 
end  on  a  weekend,  and  regardl* 
fact  that  all  nursing  homes  ai 
the  policy  of  no  weekend  ai 
claim  for  medicare  coverage 
because  the  14  days  had  e: 


begir 


or 
the 
ed  to 
his 
s  rejected 
ed  while 


Ions, 


est  of  faith, 
to  gain 


sfully 


the  patient,  acting  in 
was  attempting  unsuccei 
admission  to  a  home. 

I  object  most  strongly  to  this  callous 
disregard  of  the  true  purpose  of  the 
medicare  program.  At  has  already  caused 
my  correspondent  and  his  family  great 
inconvenience  and  difficulty,  and  while  I 
sincerely  hope/others  will  not  be  trapped 
by  this  rigijz  ruling,  I  have  no  doubt 
similar  cases  will  occur.  If  the  Social 
Security  Authorities  cannot  see  their 
way  clear  to  making  their  rulings  fit  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  then  I  think 
it  wih  be  up  to  the  Congress  to  correct  it. 

tESIDENT  JOHNSON’S  SPEECH  OF 
LAST  WEEK  BEFORE  CONSUMER 

ASSEMBLY,  1967 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  made  a  speech  last  week  before 
Consumer  Assembly,  1967,  sponsored  by 
consumer  organizations,  cooperative 
groups,  and  labor  unions. 

He  took  the  occasion  to  call  for  public 
pressure  upon  the  Members  of  this  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate  to  enact  his  pro¬ 
posed  tax  increase. 

Two  major  newspapers  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district  carried  front-page  stories 
which  were  headlined  in  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  as  follows:  “L.  B.  J.  Urges  You 
Fight  for  Tax  Hike,”  and  in  the  Brevard 
County  Today  newspaper,  “L.  B.  J.  Asks 
Public  To  Back  Tax.” 

As  a  result  of  these  headlines  and  ac- 
impanying  news  stories,  I  started  to  get 
ni&il  in  my  office. 

As  L.  B.  J.  had  hoped,  the  taxpayers 
are  Caking  his  advice  and  are  writing 
Congress.  However,  the  reaction  is  a  little 
bit  different  than  L.  B.  J.  had  hoped  for. 

So  far,  the  letters  in  my  congressional 
office  have \een  100  percent  against  the 
tax  increase. 

Some  of  tliH  letters  contained  some 
rather  pithy  language  like  “Spending 
cut — Si;  surcharge — No — with  exclama¬ 
tion  points. 

Another  correspondent  said : 

I  think  he  (LBJ)  is  na  for  a  real  shock 
when  he  finds  out  how  they American  people 
feel  about  this.  I  suggest  th\t  we  get  a  copy 
of  the  recording,  “The  PartVs  Over,”  and 
give  it  to  him  as  a  reply  to  hx^  request  for 
more  money  to  spend. 

Another; 

As  long  as  the  President  thinks  he  can 
raise  taxes,  he  will  continue  to  spend;  no 
more  taxes — less  and  less  spending. 

Let’s  cut  down  on  wasteful  government 
squandering  of  our  hard  earned  money. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  us  to  write' 
urging  you  to  increase  our  taxes.  Instead  of 
doing  that  now,  I  hope  you  will  cut  some  of 
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number  of  Defense  installations  and  military 
.personnel  there;  but  because  of  the  14  states 
ydth  open  housing  regulations  and  laws, 
California  has  the  lowest  percentage  of 
apartment  facilities  open  to  all  races. 

Indeed,  we  have  plans  to  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  m.  a  dozen  additional  states  in  the  near 
future.  \ 

Everywhere  our  approach  will  be  the  same. 
We  will  survey  the  local  situation  of  each 
military  basN\Ve  will  meet  with  the  realtors 
and  landlords\nd  explain  the  problem  fully. 
We  will  requesrvtheir  cooperation  and  seek 
their  voluntary  compliance.  We  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  see  that  our  military  fam¬ 
ilies  act  as  good  tenants :  that  they  pay  their 
obligations  promptly, Nurd  that  they  respect 
the  property  of  private  owners.  We  will  enlist 
the  help  of  local  and  StaPe  officials.  And  only 
when,  and  if,  all  other  acqons  fail,  will  we 
apply  the  appropriate  sanctions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  Defense  Department  lk  not  a  Phil- 
anthropic  foundation  or  a  socialWelfare  in¬ 
stitution.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  just  as 
strongly  that  I  do  not  propose  toMet  our 
Negro  servicemen  and  their  families  continue 
to  suffer  the  injustices  and  indignitiesSthey 
have  in  the  past.  \ 

It  is  said  that  there  are  no  atheists  in  folo- 
holes.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  South  VietX 
nam  there  is  no  segregation  in  foxholes. 

There  is  no  segregation  of  our  servicemen 
in  on-base  housing. 

And  the  Defense  Department  cannot  tol¬ 
erate  segregation  of  our  servicemen  in  off- 
base^housing. 

Where  we  must  use  stiff  sanctions,  we  will. 

What  we  prefer,  hope  for,  and  expect  is  an 
overwhelming  measure  of  voluntary  compli¬ 
ance. 

Now  let  me  discuss  with  you  for  a  moment 
our  second  program  in  the  social  field.  It  is 
called  Project  100,000,  and  I  first  an¬ 
nounced  it  in  a  speech  in  New  York  in  August 
of  last  year. 

I  pointed  out,  at  the  time,  that  though 
there  were  roughly  1.8  million  young  men 
reaching  military  service  age  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  some  600,000 — a  full  third— 
were  failing  to  qualify  under  our  draft  stand¬ 
ards.  Some  had  medical  problems,  but  I 
was  particularly  concerned  about  those 
thousands  who  failed  because  of  educational 
deficiencies. 

In  some  areas,  the  failure  rate  for  draftees 
ran  as  high  as  60  percent;  and  for  Negroes 
in  some  states  it  exceeded  80  percent. 

What  this  clearly  meant  was  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  military  service  was  not  being  shoulV 
dered  equally.  Inequities  were  serious:  iy- 
equities  by  region;  inequities  by  race;  a*nd 
inequities  by  educational  level.  / 

What  was  even  worse  was  the  obvim/s  im¬ 
plication.  If  so  massive  a  number/of  our 
young  men  were  educationally  unqualified 
for  even  the  least  complicated  tasks  of  mili¬ 
tary  service,  how  could  they  reasonably  be 
expected  to  lead  productive  and  rewarding 
fives  in  an  increasingly  technological  and 
highly-skilled  society?  / 

Our  studies  confirmed  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  these  draft  rejectees  were  the  hapless 
and  hopeless  victims  of  poverty:  a  poverty 
that  is  not  the  merer  absence  of  American 
middle-class  affluence,  but  something  infi¬ 
nitely  more  complex:  a  corrosive  and  decay¬ 
ing  mix  of  social!  educational,  and  environ¬ 
mental  deprivation. 

What  these/men  badly  need  is  a  sense  of 
personal  achievement — a  sense  of  succeeding 
at  some  ta/k — a  sense  of  their  own  intrinsic 
potential/ 

They/have  potential,  but  the  slow  and 
silent/poison  of  the  poverty  virus  has  para¬ 
lyze^  it  in  many  of  them.  They  have  grown 
un/in  an  atmosphere  of  drift  and  discour¬ 
agement.  It  is  not  simply  the  sometimes 
/squalid  ghettos  of  their  external  environ- 
/  ment  that  has  debilitated  them — but  an  in¬ 
ternal  and  more  destructive  ghetto  of  per¬ 


sonal  disillusionment  and  despair:  a  ghetto 
of  the  human  spirit. 

Poverty  in  America  pockmarks  its  victims 
inwardly. 

If  unchecked  and  unreversed,  that  inner 
ghetto  of  the  poverty-scarred  personality  of 
these  men  can  fester  into  explosive  frustra¬ 
tions  of  bitterness  and  violence. 

Chronic  failures  in  school  throughout 
their,, childhood,  they  are  destined  to  a  down¬ 
ward  spiral  of  defeat  and  decay  in  a  skill- 
oriented  nation  that  requires  from  its  man¬ 
power  pool  an  increasing  index  of  compe¬ 
tence,  discipline,  and  self-confidence. 

Poverty  destines  thousands  of  young  men 
today  to  a  dismal  future.  Destines  them,  yes. 
But  dooms  them,  no. 

These  young  men — and  they  are  typified  by 
those  who  in  the  past  have  failed  to  qualify 
for  military  service  due  to  educational  defi¬ 
ciencies — can  be  saved  from  that  futile 
future  They  can  be  rehabilitated,  both  in¬ 
wardly  and  out.  They  are  men,  we  con¬ 
cluded,  who  given  the  benefits  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  experience  in  educational 
innovation  and  on-the-job  training,  and 
placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  motivation 
and  morale,  could  be  transformed  into  com¬ 
petent  military  personnel.  Beyond  thaty 
after  their  tour  of  duty,  they  could  return 
to  civilian  life — equipped  with  new  skills  arid 
^attitudes — and  thus  break  out  of  the  self- 
perpetrating  poverty  cycle.  / 

Xrhe  Defense  Department  is  the  .world’s 
largest  producer  of  skilled  men.  We' provide 
enlisted  men  with  highly  professional  train¬ 
ing  in\.500  different  skills,  in  mote  than  2,000 
separatX. courses.  And  each  year  we  return 
about  thrte-quarters  of  a  mil linn  men  to  the 
nation’s  manpower  pool.  / 

The  goal  oi.  Project  100.000  was,  therefore, 
to  take  in  40^0  rejectee/  the  first  year,  and 
100,000  each  yNr  thereafter.  The  program 
completed  its  firstsyea/ on  September  30. 

I  want  to  report  \/you  on  its  progress. 

Our  goal  was  to  /tee  40,000  men;  we  took 
49,000.  /  \ 

They  entered/all  of  Nth e  services:  Army, 
Navy,  Air  For^e,  and  thXvMarine  Corps. 

Now,  whal/ sort  of  backgrounds  do  these 
men  come  £/om?  About  60  peteent  are  whites; 
about  40  .percent  Negroes.  Thbir  average  age 
is  21.  Thirty  percent  of  them  arXunemployed 
at  the/time  they  come  to  us,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  26  percent  are  earning  less  than  $60  a 
week.  \ 

yWhat  this  means  is  that  more  than  qalf  of 
knese  men  are  gripped  in  poverty.  Nor  iXthat 
/surprising.  Their  average  reading  score  >s  a 
bare  sixth-grade  level;  and  14  percent  of  thXp 
read  at  a  third-grade  level  or  less.  Many  &r\ 
poorly  motivated  when  they  reach  us.  They 
lack  initiative.  They  lack  pride.  They  lack 
ambition. 

If  nothing  were  done  to  give  them  a  strong 
sense  of  their  own  worth  and  potential,  they, 
their  wives  and  their  children  would  almost 
inevitably  be  the  unproductive  recipients  of 
some  form  of  the  dole  10  years  from  now. 

I  want  to  repeat:  We  have  taken  these  men 
into  the  service  because  we  are  convinced 
that,  given  the  proper  environment  and 
training,  they  can  contribute  just  as  much  to 
the  defense  of  their  country  as  men  from 
the  more  advantaged  segments  of  our  society. 

Has  that  belief  been  borne  out  by  the 
facts? 

We  now  have  had  a  full  year's  experience 
with  this  program,  and  let  me  tell  you  the 
results. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  traditional 
categories  of  recruits  successfully  graduated 
from  basic  training  during  the  year.  And 
the  successful  graduation  rate  of  these  49,000 
new  category  men  was  96  percent — only  two 
percentage  points  less  than  our  traditional 
recruits. 

I  have  insisted  that  these  men  should  never 
be  singled-out  or  stigmatized  as  a  special 
group.  Technically — and  for  our  own  internal 
record-keeping — men  who  would  have 


formerly  been  draft  rejectees  are  termed 
New  Standards  men.  But  the  men  them¬ 
selves  are  never  informed  that  they  Are  in 
this  category.  / 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  they  believe 
in  themselves  and  their  own  potential.  They 
obviously  cannot  do  that  if  'wy  treat  them 
with  anything  remotely  suggesting  conde¬ 
scendence.  / 

Tire  plain  fact  is  that  our  Project  100,000 
is  succeeding  beyond  even/our  most  hopeful 
expectations.  Many  of  dur  commanders  re¬ 
port  that  these  men  ate  turning  out  to  be 
even  more  highly  motivated  than  some  serv¬ 
icemen  with  a  muon  more  privileged  back¬ 
ground.  / 

Now  these  are  $ne  initial  results,  and  we  are 
immensely  ena6uraged.  But  obviously  the 
real  test  is  g^mg  to  come  later,  when  these 
men  move  back  into  civilian  society.  How  will 
they  fare  then? 

Will  tye  vital  sense  of  achievement  and 
self-copndence  they  have  experienced  in  their 
military  service,  as  well  as  the  skills  they 
have/  learned,  move  them  forward  in  so¬ 
ciety — or  will  they  return  to  the  depressing 
downward-spiralling,  poverty-in-the-midst- 
/of-plenty  phenomenon  that  plagues  our  ur¬ 
ban  ghettos  and  our  rural  pockets  of  eco¬ 
nomic  stagnation? 

We  cannot  say  for  certain.  But  we  intend 
to  find  out. 

We  are  launching  a  careful  follow-up  study 
to  test  conclusively  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  Project  100,000.  At  least  a  decade  of  care¬ 
ful  measurement  of  the  performance  of  the 
men  both  in  and  out  of  the  service  will  be 
required.  We  won’t  know  until  the  end  of 
that  period  what  the  definitive  study  will 
prove.  But  I  am  willing  to  make  a  prediction. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Project  100,000  men 
will  continue  to  do  a  fully  creditable  job  in 
the  service;  and  that  on  return  to  civilian 
life,  their  earning  capacity — and  their  over¬ 
all  achievement  in  society — will  be  two  or 
three  times  what  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  such  program,  and  had  they 
remained  rejectees. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  can  be 
salvaged  from  the  blight  of  poverty,  and  the 
Defense  Department — with  no  detriment 
whatever  to  its  primary  role — is  particularly 
well  equipped  to  salvage  them. 

We  not  only  can  do  it.  We  are  doing  it. 
And  the  benefit  to  our  society — and  to  the 
ultimate  roots  of  our  security — will  be  im¬ 
mense. 

Now,  let  me  describe  to  you  briefly  our 
third  program  in  this  field.  We  call  it  Project 
Transition. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  return  some  750,000 
Vmen  from  the  services  annually  to  civilian 
Hfe.  Some  of  these  men  can  move  readily 
into  civilian  jobs  without  difficulty,  but  ~  a 
significant  number  of  them  are  faced  with 
genunie  problems. 

We  Nrveyed  the  situation,  and  found  that 
some  50\nercent  of  the  men  about  to  leave 
the  services  need  and  want  some  degree  of 
help  to  make  the  transition  to  a  productive 
civilian  life.\ 

To  provide  Xhat  help,  we  have  created  a 
voluntary  program — Project  Transition — for 
men  with  30  to  reo  days  of  service  time  re¬ 
maining.  The  projact  gives  priority  to  cer¬ 
tain  groups:  to  those  disabled  in  battle;  to 
those  with  no  previous  civilian  occupation; 
to  combat  arms  servicemen  with  no  civilian- 
related  skill;  to  those  whk  have  such  a  skill, 
but  who  require  additional  training  or  up¬ 
grading;  and  finally  to  thote  who  desire  a 
completely  new  civilian  skillk  regardless  of 
their  current  training  status.  \ 

The  program  meets  four  basic  needs  of  the 
man  leaving  the  service :  counseling,  skill  en¬ 
hancement,  education,  and  job  placement. 

We  now  have  pilot  programs — for  Xich  of 
the  services — at  five  bases.  I  can  report  to 
you  today  that  within  sixty  days  Project 
Transition  will  be  in  operation  at  all  eighW 
of  the  major  installations  in  this  countryS 
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\We  have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  other 
federal  agencies — the  Labor  Department, 
the  Postal  Service — as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  oAState  and  local  agencies  that  can  as¬ 
sist  with  training,  and  offer  employment  to 
these  mdn.  A  number  of  police  departments 
around  thbv  nation,  for  example,  are  partici¬ 
pating,  not  only  with  professional  advice  and 
technical  assignee  but  with  solid  job  offers 
as  well. 

Though  the  program  is  still  in  its  pilot 
stage,  it  clearly  has  tremendous  potential, 
and  industrial  leaders  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  have  already  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
the  idea.  Further,  theVord  Foundation  has 
offered  to  work  closely  with  us  in  solving  the 
problems  connected  with\placing  the  right 
veteran  in  the  right  job. 

We  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  return¬ 
ing  Negro  veteran — particularly  the  Negro 
veteran  who  without  help  miglU;  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  drift  back  into  the  stagnation  of 
the  urban  ghetto — an  opportunity  for  valu¬ 
able  training  and  satisfying  employment. 

Every  veteran — regardless  of  color,  \reed, 
or  class — who  has  served  his  country  in\the 
Armed  Forces  deserves  the  opportunity 
move  back  usefully  and  productively  inft 
civilian  life.  Project  Transition  will  help  give' 
him  the  opportunity. 

X  think  the  point  we  must  realize  is  this. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  economic, 
social,  and  educational  legislation  of  the 
current  period  eventually  will  transform 
American  society  immensely  for  the  better. 

But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  task  will 
require  a  decade  or  two  for  the  full  effects 
to  be  felt. 

This  means  that  the  present  generation  of 
the  under-privileged  youth  of  all  races, 
caught  in  the  self-perpetuating  trap  of  pov¬ 
erty,  are  in  danger  of  being  left  out  of  these 
eventual  benefits. 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that 
situation.  We  must  find  ways  to  assist  people 
now — even  before  our  present  legislation  can 
reach  its  full  potential  for  economic  and 
social  improvement. 

This  is  manifestly  a  national  responsibil¬ 
ity — not  primarily  a  Department  of  Defense 
responsibility. 

Our  primary  responsibility — to  repeat — is 
the  security  of  this  nation.  But  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  analysis,  the  foundation  of  that  secu¬ 
rity  is  a  stabile  social  structure.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  Defense  Department  can  find 
ways  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
such  a  structure  without  compromising  the 
combat  readiness  of  its  forces. 

The  three  social  programs  I  have  described 
to  you  today  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that 
will  bolster  the  security  of  this  nation.  They 
are  the  kinds  of  programs  that  will  reduce 
the  criticism,  some  of  it  justified,  that  we 
often  bludgeoned  with  internationally:  c: 
icism  that  grows  out  of  the  discrepancy /be¬ 
tween  our  traditional  preaching  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  and  equality — and  Mir  ob¬ 
vious  lapses  in  the  practice  or  those  t^vo  bed¬ 
rock  constitutional  guarantees.  /They  are 
partial  answers  to  the  basic  question:  can 
our  present  American  society  afford  to  meet 
simultaneously  its  responsibilities  both  at 
home  and  abroad? 


Can  we  continue  to  meet/5ur  commitments 
to  contain  aggression  internationally,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  the''  measures  necessary 
to  cure  our  urban  ajad  racial  ills  here  at 
home? 

X  say  definitively^ that  we  can. 

This  nation  is/lmmensely  powerful — both 
in  material  and7  human  resources. 

Our  current  Defense  expenditures — as 
heavy  as  they  are — are  only  9  percent  of  the 
GNP.  That/ls  a  lesser  percentage  of  the  GNP 
than  defehse  spending  in  most  of  the  years 
of  the  /1950s.  The  taxes  we  pay  today  are 
billions  of  dollars  less  than  the  taxes  we 
would  be  paying  under  the  tax  rates  of  the 
195<)'s.  The  modest  surcharge  that  the  Pres¬ 


ident  is  recommending— and  which  makes 
eminent  sense  in  our  highly  charged  eco¬ 
nomy — will  represent  a  recision  of  less  than 
half  of  the  tax  cuts  this  Administration  has 
achieved. 

And  yet,  we  appear  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  achieve  all  that  genuinely 
needs  achieving. 

We  appear  to  believe  that  we  are  stretching 
our  resources  too  thinly. 

We  appear  to  believe  that  we  cannot  simul¬ 
taneously  wage  war  against  aggression 
abroad,  and  a  war  against  poverty,  urban 
decay,  and  social  injustice  here  at  home. 

That  we  cannot  afford  it  is  a  myth. 

That  we  may  choose  not  to  attempt  it,  is 
another  matter  entirely. 

But  if  we  make  that  choice,  let  us  make  it 
deliberately  and  rationally. 

Let  us  not  make  that  choice  because  of  a 
mere  mythology — the  mythology  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  not  now  strong  enough  to  do  all  that 
needs  doing. 

We  are  strong  enough  materially  and  tech¬ 
nologically.  We  do  have  the  resources  in  both 
money  and  manpower. 

What  we  may  lack  is  the  will  power. 

If  we  do  lack  it,  so  be  it.  But  let  that  be  our 
.  conscious  choice.  Let  us  face  the  issues 
aonestly,  and  admit  to  ourselves  that  we 
shjiply  do  not  want  to  make  the  effort. 

et  us  not  blame  the  lack  of  effort  on  the 
myth,  that  we  cannot  do  all  that  needs  doing. 
Forthe  fact  is,  we  can. 

We  Am  curb  aggression  abroad.  And  we 
can  meenour  pressing  social  problems  here  at 
home.  Ano\we  can  do  both  at  the  same  time 
if  we  will  uA.  wisely  existing  institutions  and 
available  resources. 

The  simple  question  is  this:  do  we  have  the 
requisite  faith  imourselves? 

Do  we  have  the  requisite  confidence  in  our 
constitutional  objectives? 

Do  we  have  the  requisite  resolve  to  com¬ 
plete  the  achievements  that  the  United 
States  was  found  less  tn\n  200  years  ago  to 
secure? 

I,  for  one,  say  we  do. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  wh^  say  you? 

Thank  you,  and  good  morni: 


HON.  SARGENT  SHRIVER— AN  OUT¬ 
STANDING  AMERICAN  AND  IN¬ 
COMPARABLE  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois) .  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  general  debate  today  on  the  poverty 
bill  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
indicated  that  he  would  resign  from  his 
position  if  Congress  reduced  appropria¬ 
tions  below  what  he  believes  is  the  ab¬ 
solute'  minimum  which  he  needs  to  carry 
on  this  program. 

One  of  the  Members  during  general 
debate  expressed  the  desire  that  Sargent 
Shriver  should  resign  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  further  had 
some  rather  unkind  things  to  say  about 
the  Director  of  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent  Shriver  needs  no 
apologists.  He  has  written  a  record  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  this  country  and  has  made  a  profound 
contribution  to  his  Government  at  all 
levels.  " 
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In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent 
Shrive  truly  represents  the  very  epitome 
of  a  good  American  and  a  good  citizen. 

However,  I  would  not  want  this  rec¬ 
ord  to  show  that  the  statements  made 
by  an  earlier  speaker  calling  for  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Sargent  Shriver  went  un¬ 
challenged 

I  know  Sargent  Shriver  well. 

I  remember  him  as  an  outstanding  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  city  of  Chicago  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Chicago  School  Board 
and  when  under  his  administration  Chi¬ 
cago  developed  one  the  finest  school  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent  Shriver  was 
brought  to  Washington  by  the  late  great 
President  John  F  Kennedy  to  head  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  was  invited  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  to  take  on  the  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  putting  together  an  effective 
war  on  poverty. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  in  Govern¬ 
ment  who  has  a  more  difficult  and  thank¬ 
less  job,  than  Sargent  Shriver. 

We  are  the  first  nation  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  undertaken  the 
herculean  task,  a  difficult  task,  and  a 
seemingly  impossible  task,  of  eliminating 
poverty  from  our  ranks 

Sargent  Shriver  has  carried  out  and 
managed  this  battle  with  a  dedication 
seldom  found  in  a  public  official. 

Sargent  Shriver  is  independently 
wealthy.  He  has  a  lovely  family  that  he 
would  like  to  spend  more  time  with,  and 
yet  week  in  and  week  out,  and  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  night  in  and  night  out,  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  is  at  his  desk  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  visiting  some  community  ac¬ 
tion  center,  or  some  community  action 
agency  in  the  country,  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  observation  of  the  programs,  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  great  hope  and 
Lconfidence  that  the  American  people 
have  placed  in  the  poverty  program  will 
be  effectively  carried  out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  oh  Appropriations,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  no  deep  student  of  the  poverty 
program,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  Sargent  Shriver  has  diligently 
sought  to  do  a  good  job  with  the  progi-am. 
I  realize  that  many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  I  believe  anyone  will  agree 
that  mistakes  would  be  inevitable  in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  what  amounts  almost  to  the 
impossible  in  dealing  with  this  poverty 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  want  to  say 
that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver.  I  believe  he  is  a  brilliant 
and  capable  man,  and  I  believe  he  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  efforts  to  serve 
the  Nation  in  an  important  capacity. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  com¬ 
ments.  I  would  certainly  join  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  in  saying  that  this  coun¬ 
try  and  all  of  us,  rich  and  poor,  in  politics 
and  out  of  politics,  in  Government  and 
out  of  Government,  owe  Sargent  Shriver 
a  monumental  debt  of  gratitude. 

It  will  be  a  great  loss  for  America  if 
and  when  the  day  does  indeed  come  when 
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for  personal  reasons  and  reasons  known 
best  to  himself,  he  will  remove  himself 
from  the  poverty  program. 

He  has  given  this  program  direction 
and  hope,  and  if  we  are  winning  this 
war — and  we  are  winning  this  war 
against  poverty  in  community  after  com¬ 
munity  in  America — it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
determined,  honest,  and  dedicated  lead¬ 
ership  that  Sargent  Shriver  has  given 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  bade  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


DAIRYMEN’S 
CATES  OF 


SAGUE  CERTIFI- 
JEBTEDNESS 


(Mr.  RESNICK  (at  t>he  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  thte  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
4  months  in  which  I  have  been  induct¬ 
ing  an  investigation  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  affiliates,  not  ohe  of 
my  charges  has  been  refuted.  Instead\he 
Farm  Bureau  uses  an  intriguing  end  n 
of  personal  attack  and  distortion  of  mj 
views. 

For  example,  in  the  October  2  edition 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  Official  Newsletter,  I  read  that — 

Representative  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  (D)  of 
N.Y.  has  launched  an  attack  on  all  farm  co¬ 
operatives. 

This  scurrilous  and  irresponsible  ac¬ 
count  of  my  investigation  ignores  the 
fact  that  I  have  repeatedly  said  I  am 
concerned  with  the  practices  of  only 
those  giant  cooperatives — usually  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Farm  Bureau — which  have 
been  victimizing  the  American  farmer  by 
issuing  worthless  patronage  dividends. 

Many  cooperatives — certainly  a  large 
majority — are  truly  farmer  controlled 
and  farmer  owned.  Since  they  represent 
the  farmer,  they  return  co-op  profits  to 
him  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Such  a  co-op  is  the  New  York  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  I  insert  the  following  statement 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  which  describes 
their  policy  of  distributing  patronage 
dividends,  in  the  Record.  It  is  aymodel 
which  all  cooperatives  would  dq/well  to 
follow : 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
Indebtedness 

1.  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of  In¬ 
debtedness  represent,  in  /effect,  a  legally 
binding  agreement  between  the  Cooperative 
and  its  individual  meraroers.  Each  member 
under  the  bylaws  of  Vne  Association,  loans 
the  League  10c  a  hundredweight  on  all  of 
his  milk  marketed /Through  the  League.  In 
return,  he  receives  each  April  a  Certificate 
representing  the/monies  so  loaned  during  the 
preceding  12-month  period.  This  Certificate 
has  a  due-daJe  10  years  from  the  date  of  is¬ 
sue.  In  addmon,  it  pays  (presently)  5)4  %  in- 
terest  eaeja  year  until  called.  The  money  is 
used  exclusively  for  capital  purposes:  build¬ 
ing  plants;  buying  businesses;  plant  im¬ 
provements  etc.  It  is  separate  and  distinct 
front  the  2c  a  hundredweight  members  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 

eague. 

2.  For  more  than  40-years  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness  have  been  used  by 
members  of  the  Association  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  financial  operations.  They  are  often 
used  as  security  when  negotiating  a  loan.  In 


instances  of  this  type,  the  bank  holds  the 
Certificates  until  the  loan  has  been  paid,  but 
the  League  member  continues  to  collect  the 
interest. 

3.  There  has  always  been  a  ready  market 
for  League  Certificates.  In  most  cases,  the 
member  can  sell  his  Certificates  for  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  to  other  members  or  to  other 
private  parties  looking  for  a  secure  invest¬ 
ment  for  surplus  cash.  There  is  also  an  ac¬ 
tive  dealers  market  for  Certificates.  At  least 
two  or  three  such  dealers  regularly  advertise 
in  the  Dairymen’s  League  News  to  buy  all 
Certificates  offered.  As  is  customary  in  such 
cases,  the  dealers  buy  at  some  discount  below 

■  the  face  value  of  the  Certificates. 

4.  The  League  has  never  failed  to  redeem 
its  Certificates — usually  a  year  or  two  before 
they  are  legally  due  to  be  called.  No  interest 
payment  has  ever  been  missed. 

5.  Beginning  in  1967,  the  League  issued  an 
additional  type  of  Certificate  called  a  “Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Investment.”  This  is  purely  volun¬ 
tary.  It  is  intended  to  provide  the  Associa¬ 
tion  with  long-term  capital  and  members 
with  opportunity  for  long-term  investment 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  These  Certificates 
of  Investment  are  for  25  years  and  carry  6% 
interest.  As  one  mark  of  the  confidence/ 
members  have  in  the  Association,  some  $70 0/ 
000  have  already  been  invested  in  the  new 
Certificates  by  members.  There  is  no  dpfubt 
that  this  success  reflects  the  replication 
earned  during  the  past  40  years  by-  the  orig¬ 
inal  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  {yt nich,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  the  mainly  of  the 
Association's  capital  financing. ) 


1934,  but  will  never  really  die  so  long/as 
we  continue  to  look  to  her  fortitiuie  in 
the  face  of  adversity  as  a  source/of  in¬ 
spiration  and  courage. 


1.UTE  TO  MARIE  CURIE 

(Mr.  DiNGELL  (at  me  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  hisVemaHis  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  tpSjnyfude  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DINGELt.'^Ir.  Speaker,  today  let 
us  pause  to  corisidehand  to  celebrate  the 
hundredth  /umiversaj^y  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  thp  world’s  mdet  important  and 
heartwarming  scientist— Marie  Curie. 
Every  ytmerican  school  child  has  heard 
the  Rtory  of  the  CuriesA-Pierre  and 
Maple — who  persevered  through  the 
harshest  circumstances  to  isolate  polo- 
fium  and  radium.  Marie  Curievis  con- 
’’sidered  a  scientist  par  excellence\whose 
life  should  be  studied  by  any  youngvmer- 
son  aspiring  to  scientific  endeavor. 
Madam  Marie  Curie  was  born  MaNje 
Sklodowska  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  on  N<p 
vember  7,  1867.  She  grew  up  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  scientific  pursuit — her 
father  was  a  professor  of  physics — and  in 
1891  traveled  to  Paris  to  study  physics 
and  chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Mademoiselle  Sklodowska  married 
Pierre  Curie,  a  professor  of  physics,  in 
1895  and  together  the  Curies  began  their 
researches  into  radioactive  substances. 
In  1903  they  were  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Physics  for  the  discovery  of 
radioactivity.  After  Pierre  was  killed  in 
1906,  Marie  continued  their  work.  In 
1911  she  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Chemistry  for  the  discovery  of  radium 
and  the  study  of  its  properties.  She  be¬ 
came  the  first  person  to  receive  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  two  subjects. 

In  1921  and  again  in  1929  she  visited 
the  United  States  where  she  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  and  aided  in  her 
radiology  research.  Marie  Curie  encour¬ 
aged  the  establishment  of  a  radium  in¬ 
stitute  in  Warsaw,  the  city  of  her  birth, 
and  attended  the  dedication  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  in  1932.  She  died  in  Paris  on  July  4, 


POLLS  TAKEN  BY  KOB-TV 
(Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Montgomery)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  hjs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORRIS  6i  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
would  appreciate  being  provided  with 
the  results  of  recently  taken  polls  in 
Albuquerque;  N.  Mex.,  by  KOB-TV 
news  station,  directed  by  Mr.  William 
F.  Tuckef,  radio-TV  news  director,  and 
substantially  representative  of  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Southwest — and  specifically 
of  New  Mexico — in  the  fall  of  1967.  The 
results  of  the  polls  are  as  follows: 

^Should  the  Government  force  a  ban  on 
Cigarette  advertising  and  also  try  to  halt  the 
sale  of  cigarettes? 

[In  percent] 

Yes _ i _ 60.  1 

No _ _ _ _  39.  9 

Should  Congress  pass  Federal  gun  registra¬ 
tion  and  strict  gun  control  laws? 

Yes  _ _ 22.  3 

No _ _ 77.  6 

Should  teachers  be  permitted  to  strike? 

Yes  _ 64.9 

No _ _ _ 35.  1 

Do  you  feel  18-year-olds  should  be  allowed 
to  vote? 

Yes _ 55.  4 

No _ 44.  6 

Do  you  think  a  stoppage  of  the  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  would  lead  to  useful  ne¬ 
gotiations? 

Yes  _ - _ 71.  1 

No _ 24.9 

Are  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  capital 

punishment? 

Yes  _ I _ 28.  6 

No _ ' _ 71.4 

Do  you  think  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  a  good 
job? 

Yes  _ _ _ 29.  6 

No _ + _ 70.  4 

Do  you  think  labor  unions  have  become 
too  powerful? 

Yks  _ 70.4 

NoV. _ _ 29.  6 

Do  you  think  members  of  the  clergy  should 

participate  in  civil  rights  demonstrations? 

Yes  _  19.7 

No _ -V _ 80.  3 

Do  you  think  Congress  should  cut  back 
and  completelyvreexamine  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty? 

Yes  _ \ _ 69.  7 

No _ -Y. _ 30.  1 

Do  you  think  draft  cKfd  burners  should  be 
charged  with  treason? 

Yes  _ X. - 78.  1 

No _ \ - 21. 9 


ENTION 

EALTH 


THE  95TH  ANNUAL  CO 
OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
ASSOCIATION 
(Mr.  MOSS  (at  the  request  oK  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


and  to  include  extraneous 
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Record 

matter.) 

MrXMOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
23  to  2%  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation  ^eld  its  95th  annual  convention 
in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  It  may  seem  some¬ 
what  incongruous  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  draw  their \attention  to  this  meeting 
rather  than  to  last  year’s  APHA  meeting 
which  was  held  in  my  home  State,  but  I 
do  so  for  two  reasons.  First,  this  out¬ 
standing  association  with  a  membership 
of  over  19,000  persona, working  in  official 
and  voluntary  public  Health  agencies,  at 
the  Miami  Beach  sessioh  named  as  its 
president-elect,  Dr.  Lestek  Breslow,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  health  or>  California’s 
State  Department  of  Public  ^Health.  Dr. 
Breslow  has  a  well  deserved  reputation 
as  an  outstanding  leader  in  publusv health 
activities.  California  is  fortunate  tb  have 
a  man  of  Dr.  Breslow’s  competence  di¬ 
recting  its  public  health  programs^  I 
compliment  him  on  the  honor  which  h; 
been  given  him  and  commend  the  Ameri 
can  Public  Health  Association  for  its  wise 
choice. 

Additionally,  my  colleague  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee,  Congressman  Paul  Rogers,  pre¬ 
sented  an  unusually  perceptive  address 
at  the  convention’s  first  general  session 
on  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act.  Con¬ 
gressman  Rogers,  whose  interest  in  and 
whose  many  contributions  to  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  health  programs  have  long  been 
recognized  by  members  of  our  committee, 
skillfully  outlined  our  view  of  the  poten¬ 
tials  which  this  bold  new  program  offers 
in  better  coping  with  the  health  problems 
of  this  country.  I  believe  that  Congress¬ 
man  Roger’s  remarks,  which  I  am  in¬ 
cluding,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  the  House. 

Speech  by  Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers  at 

the  95th  Annual  Convention  op  the 

American  Public  Health  Association  in 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

At  the  onset,  I  want  to  say  all  Floridians 
were  complimented  by  your  selection  of  our 
state  for  your  meeting  this  year.  Your  choice 
reflects  the  sort  of  keen  judgment  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  have  come  to  expect  from 
the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  you  are  interested 
in  such  a  vital  way  in  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Program  which  we  passed 
last  year  and  are  in  the  process  of  amending^ 
and  extending  this  session. 

As  little  as  five  years  ago  the  compre¬ 
hensive  health  plan  was  just  a  dream.Xve 
knew  something  was  needed  to  improve  our 
health  services  and  planning.  But  /it  the 
same  time  there  was  little  on  the/norizan 
that  would  indicate  just  when  we  would  have 
relief.  This  caused  anxiety. 

It  was  rather  like  the  man  wAo  felt  there 
was  something  wrong  with  hjm  and  sched¬ 
uled  a  visit  with  his  doctor  to  get  a  checkup. 
The  doctor  ran  the  man  through  three  hours 
of  testing  and  while  the/patient  was  dress¬ 
ing  somewhat  confirmed  his  patient’s  fears 
by  asking,  “How  do  you  spell  incurable?” 

Well,  I  don’t  thing  any  of  us  really  felt 
that  our  health  ser/ices  were  in  such  straits. 
And  I  think  we  are  now  proceeding  to  find 
an  effective  our/ for  many  of  the  problems 
which  have  pl/gued  our  health  services. 

I  think  the  single  most  encouraging  and 
enlightening  item  in  making  our  health 
legislation' is  the  fact  that  we  have  begun  to 
define  efur  goals.  I  consider  this  most 
important. 
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With  your  help,  we  are  shaping  legisla¬ 
tion  that  in  turn  will  re-shape  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  public  health  programs  across  the 
nation. 

The  main  tool  in  this  effort,  I  feel,  will  be 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Act,  or,  the  Part¬ 
nership  for  Health  Act. 

I  assure  you  that  we  in  the  Congress  will 
be  closely  watching  the  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  program  as  to  quality,  coopera¬ 
tiveness  and  of  course,  the  ultimate  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program.  In  many  ways  the 
legislation  is  an  experiment.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  depends  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  all  the  parties  concerned  to  meet 
their  responsibility. 

I  know  that  some  organized  elements  of 
the  health  enterprise  may  be  hesitant  in 
participating  for  fear  that  they  will  lose 
their  identity.  But  I  submit  to  you,  that  to 
get  your  state  and  the  nation  moving  along 
on  the  same  road  to  better  health  services, 
there  must  be  comprehensive  health  plan¬ 
ning  to  unify  our  health  effort. 

When  we  reported  this  year’s  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Comprehensive  Health  Act  from 
the  House  Committee,  we  took  particular 
pains  to  indicate  to  the  House  our  concern 
vthat  the  planning  process  was  to  be  inclusive 
every  health  element — not  exclusive, 
we  envisioned  this  legislation,  the 
fut\ire  should  bring  about  plans  for  each 
portiton  of  a  state  where  there  are  health 
problems.  We  may  see  geographic  are 
which  encompass  several  counties  combing 
to  submit  a  plan  which  is  particular, 
that  area.'Of  course,  the  individual  county 
with  a  largdsnopulation  will  most  prynably 
submit  its  own  plan. 

Evolving  finally,  however,  we  hdpe  that 
each  area  of  each  state  will  participate  to 
the  extent  that  aik  will  fit  together  like  the 
pieces  of  a  puzzle  which,  in  theyend,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  state  plan.' 

The  Comprehensive  "Health  Planning  Act, 
or  the  Partnership  for  SWalth  Act,  evolved 
from  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that  (A)  the 
changing  character  of  /heaNi  problems  de¬ 
manded  a  comprehensive  planning  for  (1) 
health  services  (2)  health  manpower,  and  (3) 
health  facilities  at /very  level  of  ^government. 
That  (B),  desirable  administration  required 
strengthening  a/  the  leadership  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  state  health  agencies,  and  (IE)  that 
support  of  health  services  provided  joeople 
in  their  communities  should  be  broadened 
and  mad  o' more  flexible.  Under  these  head¬ 
ings  come  more  specific  items  which  demai 
our  attention. 

( 1) /Health  services  require  more  planning 
'concern  for  delivery  of  health  services, 

Aig  and  disbursing  the  latest  techniques. 

Air  heart,  cancer,  stroke  legislation— which 
An  reality  is  a  continuing  education  pro¬ 
gram — is  a  good,  example  of  this. 

(2)  Health  manpower  requires  planning 
for  more  effective  use  of  highly  trained  and 
skilled  personnel  and  a  means  to  help  solve 
our  existing  shortages.  Use  of  supporting  al¬ 
lied  health  personnel  is  a  necessity.  The  Al¬ 
lied  Health  Professions  Training  Act  should 
be  of  great  help  to  train  those  interested  in 
the  supporting  health  professions.  The  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  electronic  devices  to  free 
limited  manpower  should  be  given  greater 
emphasis. 

(3)  Health  facilities — better  planning  and 
coordination  in  placement  of  facilities,  and 
in  particular,  better  planning  in  placement 
and  use  of  expensive,  yet  limited-use  equip¬ 
ment. 

A  major  priority  in  all  health  planning 
must  be  a  consideration  heretofore  not  em¬ 
phasized  sufficiently — and  that  is  a  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  health  services  to  the  American 
people. 

Hospital  and  medical  costs  have  skyrocket¬ 
ed  alarmingly.  The  Brookings  Institution 
published  a  study  which  has  projected  a 
$100  a  day  hospital  room  cost  in  the  very  near 


future.  Health  services  have  risen  7  to  8  per 
cent  a  year  in  the  past  two  decades  and 
jumped  14  to  16  per  cent  each  year  in  the 
last  two  years.  A  concentrated  effort  in  plajjf- 
ning  must  be  undertaken  to  solve  this  pj 
lem. 

Planning  must  give  greater  emphasis  to 
preventive  medicine  rather  than  jiure  cura¬ 
tive  medicine.  There  must  be  more/extensive 
use  of  examinations  and  check-u^s  to  catch 
and  prevent  critical  health  projrffems  before 
they  develop  and  require  extensive  and  ex¬ 
pensive  care  and  hospitalization 

Your  organization  can  oerform  a  major 
service  to  the  American  /feople  if  you  will 
devote  your  abilities  to  Kelp  meet  and  solve 
this  challenge  and  assume  a  leadership  role. 

As  you  know,  we  a^e  moving  into  a  new 
concept  of  Federal- State  relationship— a 
Partnership  for  Health — with  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  thrust  upon  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  develop  comprehensive,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  effective  plans  and  programs  for 
health.  How /The  states  meet  this  responsi¬ 
bility  will  determine  the  continuance  of  this 
program.  As  to  the  Act  itself,  there  are  four 
provisions  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention. 

(1)  Klock  grants  to  the  states  will  replace 
the  end  categorical  grants.  The  planning 
dor^e  by  the  state — not  by  Washington — will 

the  determining  factor  in  the  allocation 
these  funds.  In  other  words,  the  states 
ill  say  where  this  money  will  go,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  priorities  set  by  the  state.  The 
plan  must  be  comprehensive. 

(2)  Project  grants  must  conform  to  the 
state  plan.  It  is  my  feeling  that  in  the  near 
future  the  Congress  will  look  at  the  division 
of  funds  between  block  grants  and  project 
grants,  which  presently  axe  equal,  to  see  if 
more  of  the  funds  should  be  allocated  to  the 
block  grants  and  a  subsequent  reduction  in 
project  grants. 

Special  programs  like  Migrant  Health,  as 
well  as  new  and  innovative- programs  will 
continue  to  need  special  attention. 

(3)  Personnel  exchange  and  training  in  the 
new  legislation  is  also  a  most  significant 
step.  The  law  is  designed  to  again  carry  out 
the  Partnership  in  Health  approach  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Federal  health  personnel 
and  state  health  personnel  may  be  inter¬ 
changed  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State.  This  will  allow  a  greater  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  health  problems  and 
solutions.  I  hope  that  extensive  use  will  be 
made  of  this  provision  not  only  by  the  states, 
but  also  by  the  Federal  agency,  so  that  those 
in  Washington  may  obtain  a  better  working 

nowledge  of  the  problems  in  the  field. 

(4)  Training  programs  for  state  public 
h«dth  personnel  should  be  developed  and 
useck  immediately  as  authorized  by  the  Act. 

ThXcongress  has  been  responsive  in  trying 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  nation  in 
formulating  legislation.  In  fact,  37  separate 
pieces  of  'health  legislation  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  The  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  inklhe  past  six  years.  When  we 
consider  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  affected  bykmedicare  and  medicaid,  we 
can  see  just  how\Federal  health  legislation 
has  gone  to  the  heart  of  some  of  our  largest 
problems — health  protection  and  service  for 
the  elderly.  We  did  naf  have  this  six  years 
ago. 

Clearly,  health  prograifis  are  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  of  ouS  national  effort. 
And  their  growth  is  as  cer tailgas  the  growth 
of  our  total  population. 

The  momentum  caused  by  thi\  health  leg¬ 
islation  led  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  establish  a.  Special 
Subcommittee  to  investigate  the  health  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Department  of  HealthMSdu- 
cation  and  Welfare.  It  was  my  honor  to  ohair 
this  Subcommittee.  I  feel  certain  thatNve 
will  soon  see  a  continuing  and  effective  re 
organization  of  the  Federal  Health  Agency. 
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And  who:  through  this  dedication  to  the 
American  tradition  of  man’s  dignity,  best 
^amplifies  the  Sterling  Virtues  of  Thomas 
Nel$on,  Jr. 

ao:  served  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Deleg\tes,  was  a  member  of  the  first  General 
Convention,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendencev  was  Governor  of  Virgina  and  led 
Virginia’s  Xprces  in  the  Battle  of  Yorktown 
and  whose  patriotism  led  him  to  pledge  his 
own  credit  irh  raising  funds  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  since  it  was  a  surer  guarantee  than  that 
of  the  National's.  Government:  advocate  of 
sound  government  and  of  strong  national 
defense,  and  devoted.  Patriot. 

The  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Chapter, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 


Acceptance  Remarks  \jf  Congressman 
William  M.  Tuck  at  ^Surrender  Day” 
Ceremonies  at  YorktownVa,,  October  19 
You  have  paid  me  a  great Nhonor  today. 
To  be  chosen  an  exemplar  of\he  sterling 
characteristics  of  Thomas  Nelson*.  Jr.,  is  a 
distinction  indeed  to  be  cherishedAI  do  not 
consider  myself  worthy  of  such,  and\do  not 
find  words  to  express  adequately  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  this  honor  which  you  bestow  Npon 
me. 

However,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  de^ 
gratitude  to  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  SonsN 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  such  recog¬ 
nition.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  third 
award  of  its  kind  that  the  organization  has 
made  and  that  the  two  previous  recipients 
were  my  friends,  the  late  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Sr.,  and  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith,  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  the  highest  admiration. 

In  accepting  this  presentation  of  the  trib¬ 
ute  expressed  in  your  citation  and  so  fit¬ 
tingly  symbolized  in  the  medal  you  have 
struck,  I  recognize  the  occasion  as  one  for 
rededication  to  the  great  American  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  Nelson  fought  and  for  which 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  stand. 

Thomas  Nelson,  who  as  the  third  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  succeeded  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  in  that  office,  perhaps  gave  more  of  his 
time,  talent  and  wealth  to  his  state  and 
country  than  any  other  man  in  history.  He 
gave  so  much  of  himself  that  his  health 
was  broken;  he  gave  so  much  of  his  wealth 
that  he  was  threatened  with  poyerty.  In  fact, 
he  gave  so  much  that,  as  you  know,  the 
epitaph  on  his  tomb  here  at  Yorktown  reads : 
‘‘He  gave  all  for  liberty.” 

He  was  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  bene¬ 
factor  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom.  His¬ 
tory  has  shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  selfless, 
patriotism,  a  gentleman  with  the  highe§ 
order  of  personal  integrity. 

He  it  was  who  introduced  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  1776  calling  upon  the/con - 
tinental  Congress  to  declare  the  Colonies 
free  and  independent.  He  was  one  or  the  im¬ 
mortal  signers  of  the  Declaration' of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  He  served  in  the  Haase  of  Bur¬ 
gesses  and  in  the  Continental/Congress.  He 
raised  troops  for  the  Continental  Army  and 
he  served  as  commander /of  the  Virginia 
Militia.  The  fact  that  he  Ordered  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  his  own  home  in  /lie  Battle  of  York¬ 
town  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  his 
patriotism. 

In  view  of  this /Virginia  patriot's  com¬ 
pletely  admirable/qualities,  no  award  could 
be  more  appropriately  named.  It  serves  as  a 
pledge  on  theypart  of  all  of  us  to  preserve 
and  protect  f/ee  constitutional  government. 

The  Sona/and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution*  have  always  supported  and  de¬ 
fended  toe  fundamentals  and  principles  of 
our  fom  of  government,  the  very  essential 
foundations  which  have  made  this  country 
gre/t.  Thus  I  shall  ever  cherish  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  citation  and  the  high  honor  which 
ou  have  bestowed  upon  me  today.  I  hope 
''and  trust  that  I  may  always  be  worthy. 


URBAN  CRISIS 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Montgomery)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  about  our  “urban  crisis.’’ 
In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  surrounding  our  cities,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  asked  this  and  previous  Con¬ 
gresses  to  pass  a  number  of  most  impor¬ 
tant  bills.  These  have  touched  upon  the 
problems  of  urban  sprawl,  mass  transit, 
urban  renewal,  and  so  forth. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  demon¬ 
strated  need,  passage  of  these  bills  has 
been  like  “pulling  teeth.” 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
gressional  delegation,  I  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  this  legislation,  not  only 
because  of  the  nationwide  impact  of  these 
various  programs,  but  because  of  the 
need  for  them  in  various  cities  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

In  last  year’s  gubernatorial  election, 
we  were  honored  to  have  as'the  Demo: 
ycratic  candidate,  Milton  J.  Shapp,  joi 
liladelphia.  No  one  has  researched 
ddeper  into  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
no\ne  speaks  with  more  autho/lty  on 
this  subject. 

Because  of  this,  I  would  lik/  to  share 
with  mjNcolleagues  in  the  Hqjfse  a  report 
of  a  pressyconference  whioh  Mr.  Shapp 
held  on  October  30  which/contains  some 
interesting  statements/  and  revealing 
statistics : 

Milton  Shapp,  fchila/rfelphia  executive,  to¬ 
day  called  upon  Governor  Raymond  Shafer 
to  “put  muscle  behufs  his  pledge  to  whip  his 
party’s  Pennsylvania  'Congressional  delega¬ 
tion  into  line  tp  support  manpower  train¬ 
ing,  anti-povepty,  urban  renewal  and  other 
federal  welfare  programs.” 

Shapp  noted  that  at  a  pres^conference  last 
Wednesday;  following  a  meeting  in  Harris¬ 
burg  with  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  Ahead  of  the 
Office  (/Economic  Opportunity,  the  Governor 
said  We  would  call  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  in  the  Congress  to  seek  maximum 
federal  money  for  anti-poverty  urban  a\d  and 
Manpower  retraining. 

Shapp  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
to  the  record  of  his  party  in  the  U.S.  Hou^p 
of  Representatives  and  indicated  it  woulc 
take  strong  action  on  his  part  to  correct 
their  voting  record. 

“When  the  model  cities  program  came  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year,  the  GOP  led  a  fight  that 
resulted  in  an  authorization  of  only  $300 
million,  a  figure  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  despite  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  effort  in  the  Senate  to  double  this 
amount.  Yet,  even  the  smaller  amount  was 
fought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
House  delegation  which  voted  against  it  by 
a  10-3  majority. 

“When  the  original  rent  supplement  bill 
was  killed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  May,  all  thirteen  of  Pennsylvania’s  Re¬ 
publican  members  voted  for  its  death.  The 
House  later  agreed  to  a  paltry  $10  million 
and  the  Senate  Democrats  upped  the  amount 
to  $40  million.  When  the  measure  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  House  for  concurrence  on  Tues¬ 
day,  October  24,  all  Pennsylvania  Republi¬ 
cans  voted  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $10 
million. 

“On  July  20,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  voted  down  a  $40  million  rat  control 
bill  by  207  to  176.  Only  two  of  the  13-man 
Pennsylvania  GOP  delegation  voted  in  favor. 


When  public  uproar  caused  the  House  tc 
switch  to  a  two-year  $40  million  authorisa¬ 
tion,  seven  of  Pennsylvania’s  GOP  delegation 
were  still  opposed. 

“I  would  suggest,”  Shapp  said,  “tfr&t  the 
Governor  immediately  inform  his  ow/  party’s 
Congressional  delegation  of  his  own  altered 
views,  and  that  he  publicly  call/each  Con¬ 
gressman  to  account  by  name .when  any  of 
the  delegation  refuses  to  support  programs 
that  benefit  all  people  in  th/nation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.” 


THE  3D  MARINE  DIVISION 

(Mr.  WHITE  yeX  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his/remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  ,and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
another/former  marine,  I  took  great  and 
solemn^ pride  in  reading  the  Presidential 
UniOCitation  presented  to  the  3d  Marine 
Division  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
d/ring  his  visit  to  Vietnam  last  week. 

(hen  the  Vice  President  pinned  another 
'streamer  on  the  division  colors,  he  added 
further  to  the  record  of  “uncommon 
valor”  achieved  during  the  Pacific  cam¬ 
paigns  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict. 

The  3d  Marine  Division  was  activated 
in  September  1942,  and  participated  in 
the  campaigns  of  Bougainville,  Guam, 
and  Iwo  Jima.  As  a  rifleman  and  Japa¬ 
nese  interpreter,  it  was  my  honor  to  have 
a  part  in  each  of  these  campaigns.  Many 
of  my  fellow  marines  gave  their  lives,  and 
many  others  were  wounded  during  these 
assaults  against  heavily  defended  Pacific 
islands;  and  in  each  of  them  the  Marine 
record  of  superb  training  and  great 
courage  won  new  laurels  for  the  division. 

The  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  2  V2 
years  of  service  in  Vietnam  speaks  for 
itself,  and  I  am  honored  to  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

For  extraordinary  heroism  and  outstanding 
performance  of  duty  in  action  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  Viet  Cong  forces  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  8  March  1965 
to  15  September  1967.  Throughout  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  Third  Marine  Division  (Rein¬ 
forced),  operating  in  the  five  northernmost 
provinces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed  its  three-fold  mission  of 
ccupying  and  defending  key  terrain,  seek¬ 
ing  out  and  destroying  the  enemy,  and  con¬ 
ducting  an  intensive  pacification  program. 
Operating  in  an  area  bordered  by  over  200 
mileNof  South  China  Sea  coastline,  the 
mountainous  Laotian  border  and  the  Demili¬ 
tarized  iSone,  the  Third  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced)  successfully  executed  eighty 
major  combat  operations,  carrying  the  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  epemy,  destroying  many  of  his 
forces,  and  capturing  thousands  of  tons  of 
weapons  and  material.  In  addition  to  these 
major  operations\more  than  125,000  offen¬ 
sive  counterguerriua  actions,  ranging  from 
squad  patrols  and  Nnbushes  to  company¬ 
sized  search  and  destroV  operations,  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  both  the  coHstal  rice  lands  and 
the  mountainous  jungle\nland.  These  bit¬ 
terly  contested  actions  routed  the  enemy 
from  his  well-entrenched  Nations,  denied 
him  access  to  his  source  of  foock  restricted  his 
freedom  of  movement,  and  removed  his  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  heavily  populated  areas.  In 
numerous  operations,  the  Third  Marine  Di¬ 
vision  (Reinforced)  demonstrated  the  great 
efficacy  of  combined  operations  with  units  of 
the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnana.  In 
July  1966,  the  Third  Marine  Division  (ran- 
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qrced)  moved  to  the  north  to  counter  m n j or 
eltements  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
moving  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  into 
the  Province  of  Quang  Tri;  its  units  fought 
a  series  of  savage  battles  against  the  enemy, 
repeatedly  distinguishing  themselves  and, 
time  andXagain,  forcing  the  enemy  to  re¬ 
treat  back\across  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
Imbued  witAan  unrelenting  combat  spirit 
and  initiative  and  undeterred  by  heavy 
hostile  artillery\and  mortar  fire,  extremely 
difficult  terrain,  \ncessant  heat  and  mon¬ 
soon  rains,  the  Third  Marine  Division  (Rein¬ 
forced),  employing  courageous  ground,  heli- 
borne  and  amphibious  assaults,  comple¬ 
mented  by  intense  and  Accurate  air,  artillery 
and  naval  gunfire  support,  inflicted  great 
losses  on  the  enemy  and  dented  him  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  victoryX  he  sought  to 
achieve  at  any  cost.  The  outstanding  coin¬ 
age,  resourcefulness  and  aggressive  fighting 
spirit  of  the  officers  and  men  oO  the  Third 
Marine  Division  (Reinforced)  in  battle  after 
battle  against  a  well-equipped  and  well- 
trained  enemy,  often  numerically  superior 
in  strength,  and  the  great  humanitaridntsm 
constantly  shown  to  the  peoples  of  the'Re- 
public  of  Vietnam,  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  Marine  Corps  and  were  in  keepini 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 


A  TRAGIC  CRUSADE 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Montgomery)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
shall  hear  much  this  week  about  cru¬ 
sades,  about  who  is  really  helping  whom, 
and  about  means  and  ends. 

We  shall  be  saying  these  things  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  future  of  a  program  which 
began  in  hope  and  now  may  end  in  dis¬ 
mantling  an  agency  to  express  our  frus¬ 
trations. 

The  New  York  Times  today,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analytical  editorial  on  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  crusading,  should  make  us  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  disemembering  of  OEO 
which  has  been  proposed  and  of  the  “op¬ 
portunity,”  which  its  proponents  see  in 
their  crusade: 

Whose  “Opportunity  Crusade”? 

“Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  . 
Ineffective.”  The  words  ring  forth  in  the 
statements  of  Representative  Ford  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he 
denounces  the  antipoverty  program. 

It  is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  farmers  over  price  supports  or  with 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navi¬ 
gation  project  have  no  compunction  over 
breaking  faith  with  the  nation’s  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Projects 
are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed  arbi¬ 
trarily,  hopes  raised  and  then  dashed.  The 
agency’s  employes  are  becoming  demoralized 
and  its  politically  feeble  clients — the  unor¬ 
ganized  poor — are  increasingly  disheartened. 
It  is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year’s  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
O.E.O.  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month 
paid  to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000 
VISTA  volunteers  are  deprived  of  their 
pittance  of  $50  a  month.  Community  action 
programs  that  run  day-care  centers  for 
working  mothers  and  provide  legal  and 
health  services  have  folded.  The  Head  Start 
program  for  preschool  youngsters  cannot  be 


made  into  a  year-round  program.  The  Follow 
Through  program,  which  was  intended  to 
capitalize  on  the  achievements  of  Head 
Start,  now  looks  like  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford, 
his  senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  their  allies,  the  reactionary 
Southern  Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  continuing  resolution  that  is  shut¬ 
ting  down  antipoverty  programs  across  the 
country  as  funds  run  out.  They  are  guilty 
of  the  political  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
antipoverty  program  which  is  now  under 
way  in  the  House. 

Representatives  Goodell  of  New  York  and 
Quie  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republi¬ 
can  spokesmen  on  the  antipoverty  bill,  in¬ 
sist  they  are  all  for  the  aims  of  the  program 
but  just  want  to  improve  it.  But  their  vot¬ 
ing  record  makes  their  substitute  “Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade  bill”  look  suspect. 

In  every  year  since  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  started  in  1964,  Messrs.  Goodell  and 
Quie  have  voted  against  final  passage,  for  re- 
commital  and  for  every  crippling  amendment. 
The  weight  of  their  influence  is  not  to  im¬ 
prove  or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kill  it  but  not  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  “opportunity”  they  are  seeking  is 
their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then  call 
it  a  "crusade,”  but  many  a  gentleman  in 
Congress  is  brave  when  it  comes  to  defeating 
the  defenseless. 

POVERTY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mood  of  our  House, 
and  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  one 
of  economy.  This  sentiment  is  proper  and 
laudable  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
our  consideration  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  econ¬ 
omy  become  a  working  element  within 
the  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  To  that  goal,  I  shall  pro¬ 
pose  amendments  to  the  OEO  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  to  insure  that  consumer  action 
programs  be  given  proper  emphasis  in 
ending  the  barriers  of  poverty  which  en¬ 
circle  one-fifth  of  our  Nation. 

For  the  word  “economy”  meant,  in  its 
original  Greek  form,  “household  man¬ 
agement.”  It  is  both  in  this  original 
meaning  and  in  its  popular  form,  that 
the  word  is  appropriate  to  my  amend¬ 
ments.  I  shall  propose  a  plan  to  improve 
both  the  efficiency  of  the  dollars  we  de¬ 
vote  to  the  antipoverty  program  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  poorer  con¬ 
sumer  spends  his  dollars. 

That  the  “poor  pay  more”  remains  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time.  What  is 
wrong  with  a  system  where  the  poor, 
who,  by  definition,  have  less  than  others, 
has  to  pay  more  than  his  affluent  neigh¬ 
bors  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  his  hous¬ 
ing,  and  even  for  his  credit? 

The  facile  answer  is  that  the  poor  must 
learn  to  shop  more  carefully,  to  compare 
before  he  buys,  to  favor  those  merchants 
who  are  fair  and  to  shun  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  that  he  must,  in  short,  exercise  the 
judgment,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness 
which  some  critics  of  the  poor  modestly 
think  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  solid 
middle  class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  experience  with  both 
the  American  consumer  and  with  human 
nature  itself,  suggest  two  flaws  in  this 
criticism  of  the  poor:  First,  the  middle- 
class  consumer,  is  not  such  a  great  shop¬ 
per  himself,  especially  if  unaided  in  his 


purchasing;  and  second,  it  is  fruitless, 
and  self-deceiving,  to  think  that  the  poor 
will  learn  through  exhortation  and  ad¬ 
monition,  instead  of  by  education,  and 
practice. 

What  shall  I  propose  is  a  program  of 
education,  self-help,  and  good  example. 
A  comprehensive  consumer  action,  as 
conceived  under  this  program,  would  help 
the  poorer  consumer  to  use  existing  and 
new  institutions  to  become  a  better  con¬ 
sumer. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  few  poor 
consumers  can  learn  these  hard  lessons 
in  the  marketplace  alone,  through  trial 
and  error  and  through  profit  and  loss. 
But  we  err,  I  believe,  in  thinking  that  the 
extraordinary  effort,  the  rare  and  inspir¬ 
ing  example  of  the  few  which  constitutes 
heroism  in  any  field,  should  be  presented 
to  the  poor  as  the  norm  for  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  development. 

And  just  as  we  should  not  expect  only 
heroes  in  the  ghetto  (although  we  wel¬ 
come  them  as  they  arise)  we  should  not 
expect  only  villains,  though  there  will  be 
several  of  these  also. 

We  should  expect  simply  that  people 
will  respond  when  they  are  given  hope, 
which  this  consumer  education  program 
will  give  them. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  farther  back 
than  last  summer’s  riots  to  see  what 
hopelessness  yields  nor  beyond  our  more 
enlightened  moments  in  this  House,  for 
example,  when  we  enacted  the  antipov¬ 
erty  legislation,  to  see  what  great  good 
may  come  when  people  have  hope. 


WALT  W.  ROSTOW:  ANOTHER 
ALGER  HISS? 

(Mr.  RARICK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and'  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  17  and  18,  1967,  on  pages  H13556 
and  A5125,  respectively,  I  commented  on 
the  security  status  of  Walt  W.  Rostow, 
now  special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
'National  Security  Affairs,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka 
anX  the  recently  proposed  Panama  trea¬ 
ties  of  which  he  is  alleged  to  be  the  “chief 
architect.” 

The  latest  information  concerning 
Rostow  i^an  extensively  documented  ar¬ 
ticle  in  theVovember  3,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  which  recommends 
a  “thorough  investigation”  of  his  back¬ 
ground  and  activities  and  predicts  that 
such  inquiry  “sbould  produce  more 
shocking  revelationV  than  the  Alger  Hiss 
case.”  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tr^s  connection,  I 
would  invite  special  attention  to  Rostow’s 
close  association  with  HaSold  R.  Isaacs, 
a  research  associate  for  tlV  Center  for 
International  Studies  of  theVlassachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  r^r  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  which  Rostow  is  alleged  to 
have  obtained  a  grant  of  $6  millioXfrom 
the  CIA  and  which  is  now  subsidized  by 
the  State  and  Defense  Department^is 
well  as  the  CIA.  Isaacs  was  formerly  ata 
editor  in  Shanghai,  China,  and  had  close 
connections  with  Miss  Agnes  Smedley 
and  others  involved  in  the  celebrated  spy 
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“TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  CRIMES  AND 
CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

'• Section  371,  conspiracy  to  commit  offense 
or  to  defraud  United  States 
If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to 
commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States 
or  to\  defraud  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  Nth ereof  in  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose, 'and  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
do  any  acKto  effect  the  object  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  eac\  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

“If,  however,  the  offense,  the  commission 
of  which  is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  is  a 
misdemeanor  only,  the  punishment  for  such 
conspiracy  shall  not\exceed  the  maximum 
punishment  providea\  for  such  misde¬ 
meanor.” 

The  legislative  history  Slows  the  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  this  statute  and  said : 

“The  statute  is  broad  enough  in  its  terms 
to  include  any  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
impairing,  obstructing  or  defeating  the  law¬ 
ful  functions  of  any  department  \f  govern¬ 
ment.”  (Italic  supplied.) 

“Any  department”  specifically  incliJdes  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  defined  in  re  USC 
Section  6  and  5  USC  Section  I.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  law  does  not  include  either  \he 
White  House  or  the  Capital  in  its  provisions* 

“TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  CRIMES  AND' 
CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

"Section  2387,  Activities  affecting  Armed 
Forces  generally 

“(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  interfere 
with,  impair,  or  influence  the  loyalty,  morale, 
or  discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States: 

“(1)  advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  in  any 
manner  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  insub¬ 
ordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of 
duty  by  any  member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

“(2)  distributes  or  attempts  to  distribute 
any  written  or  printed  matter  which  advises, 
counsels,  or  urges  insubordination,  disloy¬ 
alty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States — 

“Shall  be  filed  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both, 
and 

shall  be  ineligible  for  employment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  department,  or  agency 
thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  following  his 
conviction. 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  ‘military  or  naval  forces  of  the  Unitec 
States’  includes  the  Army  of  the  Unite 
States,  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  CoW$s, 
Coast  Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  ot  the 
United  States;  and,  when  any  merchant  ves¬ 
sel  is  commissioned  in  the  Navy  or  As  in  the 
service  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  includes  the 
master,  officers,  and  crew  of  auch  vessel. 
(June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stay^ll;  May  24, 
1949,  ch.  139,  Section  46,  63  Stat.  96.)” 

Enclosed  for  your  convejnence  are  xerox 
copies. 

Charging  the  lawbreakers  with  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  has  not  b eeA  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting  further  planned  demonstrations 
which  will  obstruct  /he  lawful  functions  of 
the  Defense  Depmment.  These  two  laws 
make  such  obstruction  a  felony  rather  than 
a  misdemeanor.. 

No  longer  cam.  the  enforcement  of  Section 
371,  “Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de¬ 
fraud  United  States”  or  Section  2387,  “Ac¬ 
tivities  a  greeting  armed  forces  generally”  be 
suspenc 

Now/ere  do  I  find  that  the  Department  of 
JustiAe  or  you  as  Attorney  General  are  em¬ 
powered  to  suspend  the  United  States  Crimi¬ 
nal  Code  of  the  United  States.  Have  I  over 
Joked  such  suspension  power  granted  to  you 
Sunder  the  Constitution?  If  so,  please  inform 
me.  I  feel  that  neither  you  nor  any  other 


government  official  has  the  right  to  suspend 
laws  of  the  United  States  except  provided 
for  by  the  Constiution  of  the  United  States; 
otherwise,  there  should  be  a  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  point. 

If  you  agree  that  these  are  valid  enforce¬ 
able  laws  and  must  be  enforced  rather  than 
suspended,  then  you  are  petitioned  to  put 
these  people  on  notice  by : 

1.  formally  and  publicly  announcing  that 
any  obstruction  of  the  lawful  functions  of 
the  Pentagon  or  interference  with  the  armed 
forces  anywhere  will  be  dealt  with  as  fel¬ 
onies  punishable  by  up  to  5  and  10  years  in 
prison  and  $10,000  fines  under  these  two 
sections  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code. 

2.  That  as  Attorney  General,  you  have  a 
sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  United  States  laws 
which  include  these  two  laws;  therefore, 
these  laws  must  be  enforced  because  you 
and  the  Department  have  no  authority  or 
power  to  act  as  judge  and  jury.  The  law 
must  be  applied  and  the  dispositions,  thereof, 
left  to  a  Federal  judge  and  jury.  Forms  of 
protest  and  petition  exist  Vithin  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  law.  If  they  choose  to  violate 
the  law,  you  do  not  have  a  choice,  but  a 
duty  to  enforce  the  law  and  charge  felonies. 

The  passing  of  new  laws  by  Congress  will 
be  an  exercise  in  futility  unless  the  existing 
laws  are  enforced. 

It  takes  great  intestinal  fortitude  to  stafid 
\np  to  a  large  number  of  demonstrators/and 
enforce  the  law.  The  Department  of  Justice 
dffS  this  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi/Now  it 
has\to  do  this  at  the  Pentagon. 

.  Majr  God  give  you  the  mor^  strength 
and  emu-age. 

Sincerely, 

Wilson  Qf.  Lucom, 

President. 


or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or  any  agen¬ 
cy  thereof  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose, 
and  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any  act 
to  effect  the  objectAtf  the  conspiracy^  each 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,00,0  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  five  years/  or  both. 

If,  however,  the  offense,  the  Commission 
of  which  is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  is  a 
misdemeanor  only,  the  punishment  for  such 
conspiracy  shall  not  exceed/ the  maximum 
punishment  provided  for  syteh  misdemeanor. 
(June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  6l/stat.  701.) 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of. Representatives, 
WashingtotyD.C.,  October  26,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Cla^k, 

The  Attorney  General, 

Department  opr  Justice, 

Washington,  Jd.C. 

Dear  Mr. /Attorney  General:  I  call  your 
attention  t6  the  November  1967  issue  of  Play¬ 
boy  magazine  and  the  article  contained 
therein/commencing  at  page  154.  I  ask  that 
you  a fn  to  bar  the  distribution  of  this  article 
through  the  United  States  mails  in  whatever 
fop 

In  my  Opinion,  this  article  is  violative  of 
federal  law  and  palpably  obscene. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  act  imme¬ 
diately  in  this  matter  so  that  any  further 
distribution  can  be  stopped,  including  the 
use  of  such  injunctive  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  C.  Wyman, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[From  the  United/States  Code] 

§  2387.  Activities  Affecting  Armed  Forces 

(a)  Whoever,  witXintent  to  interfere  with, 

impair,  or  influence  \he  loyalty,  morale,  or 
discipline  of  thp  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States:  \ 

(1)  advises;  counsels,  urjres,  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  causes  dr  attempts  to  cause  insubordina¬ 
tion,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by 
any  member  of  the  military  or\aval  forces  of 
the  United  States;  or  \ 

(2 i/distributes  or  attempts  toydistribute 
any/Written  or  printed  matter  which  advises, 
counsels,  or  urges  insubordination,  disloyal¬ 
ly,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any  member 
/>f  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  ir 
prisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both> 
and  shall  be  ineligible  for  employment  by 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  for  the  five  years  next  follow¬ 
ing  his  conviction. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  “military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States”  includes  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  of  the 
United  States;  and,  when  any  merchant  ves¬ 
sel  is  commissioned  in  the  Navy  or  is  in  the 
service  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  includes  the 
master,  officers,  and  crew  of  such  vessel. 
(June  25,  1948,  ch.  645,  62  Stat.  811;  May  24, 
1949,  Ch.  139,  §  46,  63  Stat.  96.) 

[From  the  United  States  Code] 
Chapter  19. — Conspiracy 

Sec. 

371.  Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de¬ 

fraud  United  States. 

372.  Conspiracy  to  impede  or  injure  officer, 
i  371.  Conspiracy  to  commit  offense  or  to  de¬ 
fraud  United  States. 

If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to 
commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States, 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Wyman, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  dated  October 
26,  1967,  regarding  the  November,  1967  issue 
of  “Playboy”  magazine.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  supplied  us  with  a  copy  of 
this  issue  and  we  have  reviewed  the  material 
which  you  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

We  note  from  Post  Office  intelligence  re¬ 
ports  that  sale  of  this  issue  has  been  stopped 
at  Dover,  Exeter,  Manchester  and  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  There  is  no  comparable  Fed¬ 
eral  statute  under  which  we  may  ban  or  en¬ 
join  the  sale  or  distribution  of  this  issue.  We 
must  primarily  rely  on  the  Federal  criminal 
statutes  (18  U.S.C.  1461,  Use  of  Mails,  and  18 
U.S.C.  1462,  Use  of  Carrier  for  Interstate 
Shipment)  to  control  the  traffic  in  alleged 
obscene  materials. 

In  order  for  material  to  be  actionable  un¬ 
der  these  statutes  it  must  be  established  that 
(a)  the  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
iken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  a  prurient  in¬ 
terest  in  sex;  (b)  the  material  is  patently  of¬ 
fensive  because  it  affronts  contemporary 
community  standards  relating  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  orVepresentation  of  sexual  matters;  and 

(c)  the  inaterial  is  utterly  without  redeem¬ 
ing  sociarsimportance.  The  latter  test  pre¬ 
sents  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution.  In  Memoirs  v.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  383  U.S.'432  (1966)  at  footnote  7  the 
Supreme  Court  Cited  with  approval  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language  from  Zeitlin  v.  Arnebergh, 
383  P.  2d  152  (1963)\ 

“Material  dealing  Vnth  sex  in  a  manner 
that  advocates  ideas  .\  .  or  has  literary  or 
scientific  or  artistic  value,  or  any  other  forms 
of  social  importance,  mayNiot  be  branded  as 
obscenity  and  denied  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection.  Nor  may  the  constitutional  status  of 
the  material  be  made  to  turn  on  a  ‘weighing’ 
of  its  social  importance  against\its  prurient 
appeal,  for  a  work  cannot  be  proscribed  un¬ 
less  it  is  ‘utterly’  without  social  importance.” 

We  are  unable  to  make  the  judgment,  in 
a  practical  sense,  that  this  issue  of  “Playboy” 
magazine  or  the  article  in  question  is  with¬ 
out  the  modicum  of  social  value  which 
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'.titles  it  to  constitutional  protection.  Further 
evidence  of  the  stringency  of  this  test  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  per  curiam 
decisions  of  May  8,  1967  and  June  12,  1967, 
whicK^ together  reversed  two  Federal  criminal 
convictions  and  fourteen  state  cases  both 
civil  and.  criminal.  See,  e.g.,  Redrup  v.  New 
York,  386'U.S.  — ,  87  S.  Ct.  1414,  18  L.  Ed.  2d 
515  (May  8>1967) . 

We  hope  that  this  brief  discussion  of  the 
inherent  constitutional  difficulties  in  the 
area  of  pornography  will  aid  you  in  under¬ 
standing  our  conclusion  in  this  matter. 

You  will  be  pleaded  to  know  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  enacted  PvHjlic  Law  90—100  creating 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  which  waXsigned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  October  3,  1967\The  Commission’s 
duties  call  for  a  broad  gauged  study  of  the 
obscenity  problem  which  'will  include  an 
evaluation  by  leading  constitutional  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  present  definition  of\bscenity.  We 
are  hopeful  that  constructive  legislative  rec¬ 
ommendations  will  be  made  by  \his  study 
group.  \ 

Sincerely,  \ 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr„\ 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Congress  or  the  United  States,  \ 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  7,  1967. 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 

Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vinson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  with  reference  to  my  request  that  the 
Department  act  to  take  the  Playboy  ar¬ 
ticle  out  of  the  U.S.  mails.  I  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  reply  as  carefully  as  you 
have. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  dealing  with  obscenity, 
either  in  regard  to  their  substantive  content 
or  with  the  interpretation  that  has  been 
placed  upon  them  by  prosecuting  agencies. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  limit  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  particular  material,  not  yet  ruled 
upon,  on  the  grounds  of  obscenity.  I  cannot 
believe  that  even  as  loose  as  some  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  been  in  this 
regard,  that  they  require  you  to  permit  every¬ 
thing  filthy  to  flood  our  mails  without  re¬ 
straint. 

I  did  not  contend  that  the  November  issue 
of  Playboy  Magazine  in  which  appeared 
the  article  to  which  I  had  reference  was 
obscene.  It  was  the  article  at  page  154,  not 
the  issue,  and  the  article  could  have  been 
removed,  and  still  could  be  removed,  from 
the  magazine  to  make  it  mailable.  The  Jusy 
tice  Department  should  enforce  the  law  and 
protect  the  people  against  this  sort  of  fikfti. 

If  the  Court  wants  to  put  up  the  road¬ 
blocks,  let  it  do  so.  This  will  only  farther 
arouse  the  American  people  to  the  stagger¬ 
ing  dimensions  of  the  dilemma  laWenforce- 
ment  faces  from  a  Court  that  is/unable  to 
even  selectively  define  obscenity  and  delib¬ 
erately  continues  to  hand  dcfwn  decisions 
that  keep  this  country  in  of  condition  ap¬ 
proaching  civil  chaos.  / 

I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Commission,  w^(ich  of  course  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  sometime  present  recommen¬ 
dations  for  legislation  which  may  even  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  constitutional  amendment  or  two, 
but  this  is  a  long  w<iy  off. 

In  the  meantifne,  are  we  to  stand  help¬ 
less  against  the  floods  of  pornography  that 
are  overtly  symilable  at  virtually  every  local 
comer  store' throughout  the  land?  I  cannot 
believe  tiki's  is  made  necessary  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  merely  because  of  the 
presem  confusion  resulting  from  decisions 
of  the  High  Court.  They  have  not  enjoined 
you  in  the  Justice  Department  from  protect¬ 
ing  the  people.  Why  don’t  you  at  least  try 


to  take  the  smut  off  the  shelves  and  let 
them  holler — including  the  Court? 

Sincerely, 

Lotus  C.  Wtman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

f  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  CAREY  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill  S.  2388  earlier  today 
I  stated  I  would  place  in  the  Record 
statistics  and  figures  on  the  status  of 
community  action  programs  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  York  City. 

I  do  this  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
minority  as  expressed  on  page  208  of  the 
report  where  I  am  quoted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Carey  had  this  observation : 

“If  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the  waste 
and  the  mismanagement,  if  you  will,  the 
nepotism  that  has  been  practiced  in  some 
of  these  agencies  *  *  *.  I  could  be  a  vandal 
in  this  regard  and  damage  beyond  all  repair 
the  image  of  community  action  agencies 
which  have  expended  millions  of  dollars  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but  to  set  up 
hierarchies  of  staff  and  clerical  personnel, 
travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and  features 
which  were  never,  never  contemplated  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.” 

Since  the  minority  believes  it  is  my 
“public  duty”  to  cite  these  matters  in 
detail  I  will  oblige. 

First,  however,  let  me  place  my  cri¬ 
ticism  which  is  meant  to  be  constructive 
in  a  proper  context. 

As  I  said  earlier  my  observations  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  organizational  operation 
of  community  action  programs  in  New 
York  City  and  not  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

The  configurations  and  structures  of 
these  community  action  program  agen¬ 
cies  are  in  no  way  due  to  any  action  or 
policy  directive  of  the  OEO  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  fact,  just  the  reverse  is  true.  I  have 
observed  a  succession  of  these  regional 
OEO  directors  and  officials  of  OEO  in 
Washington  who  have  diligently  but 
vainly  attempted  to  secure  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  New  York  City  officials  in  fol¬ 
lowing  OEO  guidelines  in  CAP  structure. 

I  have  met  not  once  but  several  times 
with  Federal  representatives  and  city 
officials  in  the  past  2  years  to  indicate 
that  the  city  was  not  following  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  nor  the  guidelines  in 
setting  up  either  its  city-wide  umbrella 
agency  or  its  neighborhood  community 
corporations. 

These  guidelines  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier  today  clearly,  provide — see  “OEO 
Community  Action  Guide,”  October  1965, 
page  17,  referring  to  participation  in  pol¬ 
icymaking  agencies — that  there  should 
be  representatives  of  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  the  community,  and 
representatives  of  the  leadership  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  community  such  as  labor, 
business,  religious,  and  minority  groups. 
Combined  with  these  five  categories 
would  be  representatives  from  residents 
of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups 
to  be  served. 
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Briefly  stated  this  is  the  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third  representation  which  we 
clearly  intended  in  community  action. 

There  has  been,  and  is,  valid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  reasons  for  this  arrangement  in 
the  judgment  of  our  communities. 

The  need  for  elected  and  appropriate 
public  officials  in  the  program  is  demon¬ 
strable.  Those  officials  represent  the  en¬ 
tire  community  including  the  poor  and 
they  are  needed  to  articulate  the  needs 
of  the  poor  to  the  entirety  of  society. 
They  can  bring  to  community  action 
programs  the  understanding  and  coop¬ 
eration  they  need  from  other  agencies  of 
government.  State  and  local,  and  legis¬ 
lation  in  such  fields  as  housing,  health, 
education,  and  so  forth. 

Most  importantly  when  joining  with 
the  leadership  of  important  elements  of 
society  they  bring  two  indispensable 
strengths  to  community  action. 

First.  They  are  in  a  position  to  build 
confidence  and  understanding  of  com¬ 
munity  action  among  the  families  in 
society  who  are  in  better  income  groups. 

Second.  They  can  through  local  action 
institute  responsible  and  efficient  man¬ 
agement  practices  to  see  that  excessive 
overhead  and  waste  will  not  diminish  the 
already  limited  flow  of  funds  for  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  ending  dependency  and 
building  dignity  and  motivation  among 
the  poor. 

Had  these  concepts  been  followed  by 
the  administration  in  New  York  City  I 
am  sure  we  would  not  have  the  situation 
existing  today  which  I  shall  illustrate 
below. 

To  make  certain  that  we  will  reform 
the  programs  in  New  York  City  and  else¬ 
where  for  better  benefits  and  greater  im¬ 
pact  I  have  joined  with  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  in  supporting  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  title  H  which  would  have  this 
result. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  make  stat¬ 
utory  what  the  Congress  intended  in  our 
legislation  as  indicated  in  the  guidelines 
which  have  unfortunately  been  either 
demurred  or  defied  by  local  officials. 

Now  what  did  happen  in  New  York 
City?  Did  the  poor  organize  and  develop 
these  programs  and  neighborhood  struc¬ 
tures?  Hardly. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  appointed  a 
human  resources  commission.  In  a  dra¬ 
matic  demonstration  of  how  to  esculate 
income  to  escape  poverty,  he  took  a 
$17,000  official  of  the  New  Haven  pov¬ 
erty  program  and  paid  him  $45,000  to 
set  up  the  New  York  City  programs.  This 
is  no  reflection  on  the  individual,  Mit¬ 
chell  Svirdoff  who  must  be  worth  the 
money  because  he  now  is  going  to  Ford 
Foundation  where  he  will  be  paid  $55,000 
after  grappling  for  a  year  and  a  half 
with  the  problems  of  New  York  City. 

But  the  commissioner  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  labor  without  adequate  staff. 

To  head  up  the  three  major  divisions 
in  the  poverty  corps  there  was  appointed 
one  commissioner  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  at  $32,500 — recruited  from  OEO- 
level  $15,000.  One  manpower  commis¬ 
sioner  at  $32,500 — formerly  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  at  $22,000.  And  one 
community  relations  director  at  $32,- 
000 — formerly  staff  director  for  a  New 
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Jersey  community  action  program  at 
$17,000. 

Then  with  Federal  funds  there  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  100  Church  Street,  New  York 
City,  in  the  highest  rent  district  in  the 
world  several  hundred  strategic  think¬ 
ers  spread  over  several  floors  to  man  the 
command  post. 

So  far  the  poor  have  not  had  much  to 
say  about  running  this  program  but 
good  news  is  on  the  way. 

If  the  poor  had  a  hand  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  if  public  officials  other  than  the 
plush-lined  commissioners  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  and  if  leaders  in  other 
sectors  of  the  community  had  a  voice  I 
doubt  if  they  would  condone  the  cost 
of  the  strategic  direction  center  at  100 
Church  Street  just  one-half  mile  west 
of  city  hall. 

This  center,  for  salaries,  for  personnel 
service,  for  professional  planning  and 
research  has  its  own  withholding  system. 
To  make  certain  the  poor  will  be  well 
planned  for  it  deducts  over  $4.5  million 
from  the  city’s  direct  poverty  entitlement 
of  $34  million  or  12^  percent. 

This  would  not  seem  overly  dispro¬ 
portionate  if-the  poor  received  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  87  V2  percent. 

Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  An 
examination  of  typical  budgets  at  the 
neighborhood  level  community  corpora¬ 
tions  which  will  expend  the  87  *4  per¬ 
cent  will  show  that  the  amount  available 
for  actual  conduct  of  programs  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
entire  $34  million  at  best. 

How  can  this  be?  Are  not  these  pro¬ 
grams  controlled  by  the  poor? 

They  are  not.  These  community  corpo¬ 
rations  are  more  structured  for  control 
of  the  poor  than  by  the  poor. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  and  definite 
that  this  system  is  in  no  way  the  fault  or 
responsibility  of  the  poor  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  areas  to  be  served. 

Had  they  devised  their  own  budget 
and  organized  their  own  neighborhood 
corporations  I  doubt  that  the  present 
condition  would  obtain. 

Rather  it  becomes  apparent  that  these 
budgets  were  handed  down  from  above 
and  the  poor  and  their  representatives 
were  instructed  to  submit  these  budgets 
and  they  would  be  funded  accordingly. 

In  order  therefore  not  to  cast  any  as¬ 
persion  or  criticism  on  the  residents  of 
the  areas  in  question  I  shall  designate 
them  as  area  A,  B,  C.  I  am  citing  only 
these  three  although  my  study  indicates 
that  the  remaining  target  areas  in  the 
city  have  almost  identical  balance  sheets. 

At  the  heading  of  each  budget  I  have 
inserted  the  population  of  the  target 
area  and  the  number  of  welfare  cases 


located  within  such  area. 

Area  A 

Population  _  56.  436 

Welfare  cases _  10,  788 

Salary 

Personnel:  12  months 

1  Executive  director.:. -  $15,  000 

1  Deputy  director _ , -  12,  200 

1  Executive  secretary -  6,  450 

1  Secretary _  5,  050 


Total  _  38,  700 


Area  A — Continued  Salary 

Urban  development:  12  months 

1  Assistant  director  (for  com¬ 
munity  programs) _  $10,  650 

1  Information  officer _  8,  300 

1  Social  service  officer _  8,  750 

4  Community  organizers  (at 

$8,300  each)  _  33,  200 

1  Consumer  specialist _  8,  300 

3  Program  specialists  (at  $7,900 

each)  _  23,  700 

2  Social  service  assistants  (at 

$5,550  each)  _  11,  100 

4  Neighborhood  counselors  as¬ 
sistants  (at  $5,550  each) _  22,200 

4  Senior  community  workers  (at 

$6,450  each)  _  25,800 

45  Block  workers  (at  $4,150 

each)  _  186, 750 

20  Neighborhood  aides  (at 

$4,150  each)  _  83,000 

1  Supervising  secretary _  5,  850 

6  Clerical  aides  (at  $4,150 

each)  _  24,  900 


Total  _  452, 500 


Training : 

1  Senior  training  officer _  9,  650 

1  Training  officer _  6,  800 

1  Supervising  secretary _  5,  850 

1  Clerical  aide _  4, 150 


26,  450 


Manpower : 

1  Assistant  director _ 10,  650 

1  Psychometric  technician _  8,  300 

2  Senior  job  placement  officers 

(at  $8,300  each) _  16,600 

2  Job  preparation  counselors 

(at  $6,800  each) _  13,600 

1  Job  counsellor _  6,  450 

1  Senior  Job  developer _  -  8,  750 

3  Job  developers  (at  $6,450 

each)  _  19,  350 

5  Neighborhood  aides  (at 

$4,150)  _ _* _  20,750 

1  Supervising  secretary _  5,  850 

1  Secretary _  5,050 

3  Clerical  aides  (at  $4,150 

each)  _  12, 450 


127,  800 


Administration : 

1  Senior  fiscal  officer -  9,  650 

1_  Office  manager _ : _  6,800 

2  Bookkeepers  (at  $6,450 

each)  _  12, 900 

1  Supervising  secretary -  5,  850 

8  Clerical  aides  ($4,150  each)--  33,200 

2  Messengers  ($4,150  each) -  8,300 

1  Stock  clerk _  4,  150 

1  Machine  room  operator.. -  4, 150 


85,  000 


Program  evaluation  and  design: 

1  Assistant  Director -  10,  650 

2  Program  analysts  ($8,300 

each) _ - —  16,600 

2  Research  assistants  ($5,850 

each  _  11,900 

1  Supervising  secretary — - -  5,  850 

1  Clerical  aide - -  4, 150 

20  Neighborhood  aides  ($4,150 

each) _  83,  000 


132,  150 


Personnel  w/o  fringe.  _ _  862,  600 

15  percent  fringe  benefits -  129,  600 


991,  990 


Area  A- — Continued  Amount 

Consultant  services  and  contract: 

Training  consultants  (15  days 

at  $50  per  day) -  $750 

Business  consultants  (10  days 

at  $75  per  day) -  750 

Program  specialists  (12  days  at 

$50  per  day) - : -  600 

Manpower  development  (10  days 

at  $50  per  day) -  500 

Housing  consultants  (20  days  at 

$50  per  day) _  1,000 

Medical  consultants  (30  days  at 

$75  per  day) _  1,  500 

Auditing  services _  800 

Legal  services  (12  days  at  $50 

per  day)  _  900 


6,  800 


Travel : 

Local  (25  staff  at  1.50  perVeek)  _  1,  950 

60  fieldworkers  at  50  cents  per 

day  _  7,  200 

Personnel : 

Out  of  town  (4  trips — 20  days 
at  $16  a  day,  plus  $75  per 

trip,  also  travel  expense) _  620 

Rental  of  station  wagon  ($250 
per  month.  Including  gas,  oil, 
maintenance,  insurance) _  3,  000 


12,  770 


Space  costs: 

Central  headquarters  8,000  sq. 

ft.  (current  lease)  _  18,  000 

4  satellites  approximately  100  sq. 

ft.  (2.50  per  sq.  ft.  each) _  10,  000 


28,  000 


Consumable  supplies: 

Office  supplies  ($150  per  person 

for  68  persons)  _  10, 200 

Postage  (300  mailings  per  week 

at  5  cents  each) _  780 


10,  980 


Equipment  (purchase)  : 

8  staff  desks  ($90  each) _  720 

4  secretarial  desks  ($105  each).  420 

12  chairs  swivel  with  arms  ($32 

each)  _  380 

1  electric  typewriter _  400 

1  Electric  typewriter,  long  car¬ 

riage  _  480 

4  Typewriters,  manual _  440 

2  Calculator  ($460  each) _  920 

2  Adding  machines  ($130  each)  ._  260 

12  Pile  cabinets  ($55  each) _  660 

1  Tape  recorder _  150 

50  Chairs  w/arms  ($7  each)  _  350 


5,  180 


Equipment  (rentals)  : 

1  Xerox  machine  ($135  per 

month)  _  1,620 

1  Postage  meter  ($13.33  per 

month)  _  160 

4  Water  coolers  ($60  per  year 

each)  _  240 


2,  020 


Total  equipment  _  7,  200 


Other  costs: 

Telephone  installations _  560 

Costs  48  lines  ($20  per 

month)  -  11,  520 


12,  080 


Maintenance  costs  (contract) 
Headquarters  ($400  per  month) 
Satellites  ($100  month  each) _ 


9,  600 
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Area  A — Continued  Amount 
Equipment  maintenance  and 

repair _  $500 

Printing  ($250  per  month) -  3,  000 

Publications  -  400 

Insurance  costs -  700 

Security  costs  (installation  and 

servicing  of  alarm  system) -  2,  400 

Conference  and  meetings -  200 


Total  other  costs -  28,  880 


Grand  total _  1,091,860 

Area  B 

Population  _  133,  913 

Welfare  cases _  16,  950 

[Budget  1967  (12  months)] 
Personnel  and  category 
Executive : 

1  Director _ $15,  000 

1  Deputy  director -  12,  200 

1  Program  analyst -  8,  300 

1  Information  officer -  8,  300 

1  Program  specialist -  7,  900 

1  Executive  secretary -  6,  450 

1  Supervising  secretary  (step 

1)  _  5,850 

1  Research  assistant -  5,  850 

1  Secretary _  4,  800 


74,  650 


Administration: 

1  Senior  fiscal  officer _  9,  650 

2  Bookkeepers  ($6,450) -  12,  900 

1  Supervising  secretary  (step  1)  _  5,  850 

1  Maintenance  man _  4,  400 

1  Payroll  clerk _  4,  400 

2  Clerical  aides  ($4,150) _  8,  300 

1  Stock  clerk _  4, 150 

1  Machine  operator _  4, 150 

1  Messenger _  4,  150 


57,  950 


Training: 

1  Senior  training  officer -  9,  650 

1  Training  officer  (step  1) _  7, 150 

3  Job  preparation  counselors 

(step  1  $6,800) _  20,400 

1  Supervising  secretary  (step  1)  _  5,  850 

1  Clerical  aide _  4,  150 


47,  200 


Manpower : 

1  Assistant  director _ _  10,  650 

1  Supervising  counselor  (step 

1)  _  9,  200 

2  Senior  job  developers  (1  at 

$8,750,  1  at  $8,300) _  17,050 

1  Senior  job  placement  offi¬ 
cer  _  8, 300 

5  Senior  job  counselors  ($7,- 

500)  _  37, 500 

4  Job  placement  officers  ($6,- 

150)  _  24,  600 

4  Senior  neighborhood  aides 

($5,050)  _  20, 200 

1  Psychometric  technician _  8,  300 

1  Supervising  secretary  (step 

1)  -  5,850 

2  Clerical  aides  ($4,400)  _  8,  800 


Area  B — Continued  Amount 

Community  development: 

1  Assistant  director _  $10,  650 

1  Senior  community  organizer.  8,  750 

3  Community  organizers  ($8,- 

300)  _  24,  900 

4  Community  workers  ($5,550) _  22,200 

60  Blockworkers  ($4,150) _  249,  000 

1  Supervising  secretary _  5,  850 

1  Secretary  _  4,  800 

3  Clerical  aides  ($4,400) _  13,200 


339,  350 


Total _  669,600 

Fringe  benefits  15  percent 100,  440 


770,  040 


Neighborhood  aide  trainees  50 

at  $1.70/hr  at  40  hrs/wk _  176,  800 

Fringe  benefits  at  8  percent _  14,  140 


Total  personnel  costs _  960,  980 

Consultants  and  contract  services: 

Consumer  frauds  consultant 

($50/day  for  25  days)  _  1,  250 

Program  development  consul¬ 
tants  ($50/day  for  25  days) _  1,250 

Health  consultant  ($50/day  for 

36  days) _  1,  800 

Legal  services  ($50/day  for  18 

days)  per  year _  900 

Accounting  services  ($50/dayfor 

18  days)  per  year _  900 


6,  100 

Travel: 

Local — 100  employees  (staff  and 
nonprofessionals)  at  40£  per 


day  for  240  days _  9,  600 

Out  of  town:  3  trips — 10  days  at 
$16/day  plus  $75/trip  travel 

expense _  390 

Rental  of  station  wagon  (in¬ 
cluding  operating  costs)  $250/ 
month _  3,  000 


12,  990 


Space  costs  and  rental 

Central  office  (current  lease 

cost)  _  24, 500 

Three  satellites  at  $175/month 

each _ : _  6,  300 


30,  800 


CONSUMABLE  SUPPLIES 

Office  Supplies: 

60  staff  at  $150/person _  9,  000 

60  nonprofessional  at  $25 /per¬ 
son  _  1, 500 

Postage:  Center  and  3  satellites, 
average  200  mailings /day  at  5 

cents/mailing  for  240  days _  2,  400 

Program  supplies :  Psychometric 
testing  equipment  at  $120  plus 
necessary  tests  at  $2,500 _  2,  620 


Area  B — Continued  Amount 

Equipment  (see  attached  sched¬ 
ule)  _  $12,890 


OTHER  COSTS 

Telephone  installation _  1,  900 

40  lines  at  $25/line/month _  12,  000 


13,  900 

Utilities:  Central  office  at  $150/ 
month,  3  satellites  at  $20/month 


each  _  2,  520 

Printing  costs  at  $175/month _  2,  100 

Insurance _  500 

Library  at  $40/month _  480 

Meeting  expenses  at  $100/per 

month _  1,  200 

Security:  Including  installation 

and  servicing  of  alarm  system _  2,  400 


Total  other  costs _  23,  100 


Grand  total _  1,  062,  380 


PURCHASE 

Desks: 

9  Staff  at  $90 _  810 

2  Secretarial  at  $105 _  210 

Chairs : 

12  Swivel  at  $33 _  400 

4  Secretarial  at  $33 _  130 

120  Folding  at  $3.60 _  430 

20  Reception  at  $18.30 _  370 

11  Reception  with  arms  at  $25.10  280 

Cabinets : 

24  File  at  $55 _  1,  320 

10  Storage  at  $50 _  500 

11  Conference  tables  at  $80 _  880 

1  Electric  typewriter _  400 

1  Electric  typewriter,  long  car¬ 
riage  -  480 

6  Manual  typewriters  at  $110 _  660 

1  Calculator _  460 

2  Adding  machines  at  $130 _ 260 

1  Sound  projector  and  screen _  270 

2  Tape  recorders  at  $145 _  290 

12  Clothing  racks  at  $40 _  480 

20  Typing  tables  at  $20 _  400 

8  Blackboards  at  $50 _  400 

2  Bookcases  at  $40 _  80 


9,510 


RENTAL 

Postage  meter  at  $13  per  month _  160 

150  Folding  chairs,  4  times  per  year 

at  $50  per  hundred  chairs _  300 

8  Water  coolers  at  $600  per  year _  480 

1  Xerox  machine:  1,500  copies  per 
month  at  4  y2  cents  per  copy  plus 
supplies  7  rental  at  $10  per 

month  _  1,  000 

Amplifier  and  other  sound  equip¬ 
ment  at  $15  a  day  plus  $25  a  day 

for  truck  rental  for  12  days _  480 

Sanitez  for  13  restrooms  at  $50  a 

month  _  600 

Waxing  service  at  $30  a  month _  360 


150,  450 


15,  520 
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AREA  C 


[Population,  169,491;  welfare  cases,  25,300] 


BUDGET  1967  (12  MONTHS) 


I.  Office  of  the  Director: 

1  Executive  Director... . . . .  $18,000.  00 

1  Executive  Secretary. . . .  7,000.00 

1  Typist-Clerical . . . . .  4, 770,  00 

1  Switchboard  Operator _ _ _ _  4, 770.  00 

1  Assistant  to  the  Director . . .  11, 500. 00 

1  Senior  Secretary .  5,  550. 00 


II.  Community  Development  Department: 

1  Comm.  Develop.  Prog.  Coord .  10,  500.  00 

1  Program  Secretary _ _ _ _  6, 450.  00 

1  Typist-Clerical . . . .  4,770.00 

7  Sr.  Comm.  Organ's,  at  8,870 _ _  62,  890.  00 

7  Jr.  Comm.  Organ’s,  at  7,770 _ _  54,  390.  00 

14  BlockworkerTs  II,  at  4,770. . . . .  66,  780.  00 

14  Blockworker’s  I,  at  4,576.. . .  64,  064.  00 

7  Intake  Clericals,  at  4,770 . . .  33,  390.  00 

1  Liaison  Coordinator . . . .  5,200.00 


III.  Manpower  and  Career  Development  Program 
(Manp.  Neigh.  Serv.  Center): 

(1)  Administration: 

a.  1  Director  for  Manpower . .  13,100.00 

b.  1  Program  Coordinator.. .  10,500.00 


(2)  Intake: 

a.  1  Intake  Counselor. _ _  7,500.00 

b.  1  Intake  Assistant . . .  5,400.00 


(3)  Job  Corps: 

a.  Screener _  6, 150.  00 

b.  Assistant  Screener  (Cl  Aide) _  .  4,800.00 


(4)  Job  Development: 

a.  1  Junior  Job . . . .  8,000.00 

b.  Assistant  Job _ _  7,150.00 


(5)  Remediation  and  Job  Preparation: 

a.  1  Supervisor _ _ _  9,000.00 

b.  3  Teachers  II,  at  7,750 _  23,250.00 

c.  2  Teachers  I ,  at  6,600. .  . .  13, 200.  00 


(6)  Job  Placement: 

a.  Job  Placement  Officer.. .  8,200.00 

b.  Job  Placement  Coordinator _  8,900.00 

c.  Job  Placement  Follow-Up _  6,200.00 


(7)  Testing: 

a.  1  Psychometric  Teach.  II _  8,  000.  00 

b.  1  Psychometric  Teach.  I _  7,500.00 


(8)  Counseling: 

a.  1  Supervisor . .  9,000.00 

b.  3  Sr.  Counselors  (Center  Staff) 

8,200 . . . .  24,600.00 

c.  3  Jr.  Counselors  at  7,150 _  21, 450.  00 

d.  4  Assistant  Counselors  at  6,200 24, 800.  00 

e.  7  Manpower  Aides  at  4,576 _  32,  032.  00 


(9)  Clerical: 

a.  1  Sr.  Secret.  (Ass’t  Director) _  6, 189.  00 

b.  1  Secretary  (Program  Coord.) _  5,050.  00 

c.  4  Clerical  Aides  at  4,770 .  19, 080.  00 

-  30, 319.  00 


IV.  Personnel-Budget  and  Fiscal  Dept.: 

1  Chief  Fiscal  Officer _ _ _  10,  500.  00 

1  Ass’t  Fiscal  Officer  (Off-Mgr.) .  8,  500.  00 

1  Bookkeeper . 6,500.00 

1  Typist-Clerical _ 4,770.00 

1  Clerical  Aide  (Stock-Ci.-Mach-Op.) .  4, 770.  00 

1  Driver-Messenger . . 5,200.00 


40, 240. 00 


Maintenance  Dept.: 

1  Supt.-Watchman . . .  5,  200.  00 

3  Porters  at  4,420_ . . . . .  13, 260.  00 


18, 460.  00 


V.  Public  Information  and  Community  Relations  Dept.: 

1  Public  Information  and  Community  Relations 

Director _  10,  500.  00 

1  Resources  Developer _ _ 6,150.00 

1  Program  Secretary _ _ 5,050.00 

1  Translator-Typist . .  4,  770.  00 


VI.  Research  and  Evaluation  Program: 

1  Evaluator-Researcher _ _ _ _ 9,  000.  00 

1  Research  Statistical  Aide . . . .  5,200.00 

1  Typist-Clerical _ _  4,  770.  00 

-  18, 970.  00 


BUDGET  1967  (12  MONTHS)— Continued 


VII.  Training  8  Education  Program: 

1  Sr.  Training  Officer _ 

1  Training  8  Educ.  Ass’t.. 
1  Typist-Clerical . 


15%  Fringe  Benefits. 


$10, 500.  00 
5,  580.  00 
4, 770. 00 


$20, 850.  00 

- $772, 765. 00 

. .  115,914.75 


Total . . . . . . . . 

Consultants  and  contract  service: 

(1)  Training  Consultants,  15  days  at  50  Per .  750.  00 

(2)  Training  Sessions,  30  Sessions— 25  Per _  750.  00 

(3)  Auditing  8  Budget  Analysis,  4  Qtly  Audits  at 

,  500  Per . . . . .  2,000.00 

(4)  Legal  10  days  at  50  Per . . . .  500.00 

(5)  Personnel  8  Administration  Consultant  10  days 

at  50  Per.. _ _  500.00 

(6)  Statistical  8  Research  Consultants  10  days  at 

50  Per . . . . .  500.00 


Travel: 

(1)  Out  of  Town  trips: 

4  trips  at  5  daysXl6  per  day _  320.  00 

4  Round  trip  air  fares  at  75__ . .  300. 00 


(2)  Local: 

35  Non-Professionals  at  .80. . 

2  round  trips  average  per  wk _  1,  456.  00 

(3)  35  Professionals  at  1.00:  Average  per  week _  1, 820.  00 


(4)  Car  Rental,  Station  Wagon  12  months: 

At  $136.50  per _  1, 638.  00 

Gas  and  Maint.  $8  wk-aver... . .  416.  00 


Space  Costs  and  Rentals: 

Rentals: 

Will-Act  Headquarters . . .  30,000 

7  Comm.  Action  Centers,  at  $150  aver .  12,600.00 


Maintenance: 

Janitorial  Supplies: 

Coutral  offices _ _  360.  00 

7  CAC’s,  at  5  per  mo _ _ _  420. 00 


Consumable  Supplies: 

Postage  250  mailings,  at  5  cents,  total  240  days _  3, 000.  00 

Office  supplies _ _ _  4,500.00 

55  Proff — 75  per  yr.,  50  Non  prof,  at  25  per  yr _  1, 250.  00 


Other  Costs: 

Rentals: 

(1)  Telephone-Switchboard  50  lines,  at  20/mi/ 

line _ .' . . .  12,000.00 

Manpower  Center  300-over/mo.. .  3, 600.  00 


(2)  9  water  coolers,  at  4.20  each  per  mo _  _ 

(3)  Rental  of  1  Xerox  Mach.,  at  120  per  mo_.  . . . 

(4)  Rental  1  postage  meter,  at  8.50  per  mo...  _ 

(5)  Rental  of  50  folding  chairs  for  12  wks,  at 

7.50  doz _ _  _ 


Utilities: 

Electricity  (7) _ : _ _  1,200.00 

Central  offices _ _ _  3,  000.  00 

7  C.A.C.’s,  at  20  mo... .  1,680.00 


Heating,  No.  6  oil  (13.50) . . . ...  . . 

Miscellaneous: 

(1)  Repairs  and  maintenance  of  equipment _  500.  00 

(2)  Printing  costs. . .  2, 400. 00 

(3)  Library.. _ _ _ _ _ _  300.00 

(4)  Meeting  expenses  17  staff  members,  at  4  weeks.  3, 536.  00 

(5)  Security: 

Manpower  center  alarm,  system  install _  250. 00 

Monthly  maintenance  charge,  at  10. . .  240.  00 

7  CAC’s  alarm  systems  maintenance _  504. 00 


(6)  Allowance  for  Community  Committee  meetings, 
at  12  full  Comm.  Comm,  meetings,  50  mem¬ 
bers,  at  5  per. - - - -  3, 000. 00 

b.  6  Sub-comm.  meetings,  7  Sub-comm.,  at  7 
members  each,  at  5  per _  1,050.00 


(7)  Emergency  contingency  fund 


888, 679. 75 


5, 000.  00 


620.  00 


3,  276.  00 

2, 054.  00  5, 950.  00 


42, 600.  00 


780.  00 


8, 750. 00 


15, 600.  00 
453.  60 
1, 440.  00 
100.  00 

390.  00 

-  17,983.60 


5, 880.  00 
1,  500.  00 

- -  50, 760.  00 


7, 730. 00 


4.  050. 00 

2, 000.  00 

-  6,050.00 


Total 


990,903.  35 


Even  the  most  cursory  study  of  this 
financial  picture  for  three  typical  areas 
will  suggest  several  salient  observations. 

First  is  that  there  is  a  seeming  lack 
of  relationship  between  the  number  of 
residents  to  be  served  and  the  size  of  the 
outlay. 

Although  the  target  population  varies 
from  approximately  56,000  to  169,000  the 
budgets  are  each  about  $1  million. 


Second,  they  evidently  reflect  what 
some  high-level  mastermind  believes 
each  neighborhood  community  corpora¬ 
tion  should  have  in  its  professional  and 
personnel  echelon. 

Each  budget  provides  for  program  an¬ 
alysts — public  information  officers,  psy¬ 
chometric  specialists,  budget  and  fiscal 
officers,  et  cetera. 

The  tragedy  is  that  when  all  this 


money  is  expended  in  the  poverty  super¬ 
structure  there  will  be  no  action  pro¬ 
gram  funds  for  anyone  to  analyze,  let 
alone  a  full-time  program  analyst. 

The  grief  for  the  poor  is  that  money 
designed  for  their  benefit  should  not  be 
used  to  place  onboard  psychometric  spe¬ 
cialists  when  such  scarce  professional 
types  are  now  available  in  the  State  em¬ 
ployment  service  offices  in  every  neigh- 
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borhood.  Unfortunately  in  New  York  City 
there  is  a  detente  between  the  manpower 
agency  of  the  city  and  the  State  employ¬ 
ment  service  so  that  a  contractual  ar¬ 
rangement  to  provide  these  services  has 
been  pending  for  several  months  but  has 
not  been  executed. 

The  bad  news  for  the  poor  is  that  the 
only  function  “public  information  offi¬ 
cers”  can  fulfill  is  that  a  million  dollars 
is  coming  into  the  neighborhoods  but 
only  professionals  need  apply. 

Of  course,  there  is  provision  for  some 
neighborhood  blockworkers  and  com¬ 
munity  organizers.  These  may  be  used  to 
secure  the  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  indigenous  poor  as  they 
gather  on  folding  chairs  around  the 
water  cooler  only  to  be  told  by  the  staff 
director  of  the  great  things  that  are  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  if  they  can  get  another 
million  dollars  to  add  to  the  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  official  family  of  the  local 
poverty  “Pentagon.” 

I  am  actually  no  nitpicker  in  poverty 
spending  but  I  doubt  if  the  poor  who 
drink  tap  water  from  leaky  pipes  ever 
wanted  their  funds  allotted  for  water 
coolers  as  a  status  symbol. 

Our  job  is  to  get  the  water  cooler 
waste  out  of  these  neighborhood  pro¬ 


grams. 

I  am  certain  that  dedicated  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  community  leaders  joined 
with  the  poor  can  do  a  better  job  of  get¬ 
ting  benefits  down  to  the  poor  than  these 
budgets  represent. 

The  criticism  has  been  directed  to  title 
II  that  we  are  trying  to  set  up  patron¬ 
age  for  politicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  patronage  is  in  the 
program  now  and  the  poor  are  being 
patronized  to  pay  for  it. 

The  job  of  the  public  officials  must  be 
to  get  the  patronage  out  and  get  the 
poor  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deliberately  not 
chosen  the  biggest  budget  for  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  in  New  York  City — 
just  the  median-type  agencies. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  however  in 
studying  one  of  the  major  funded  pro¬ 
grams  that  one  of  them  is  receiving  over 
$216,000  for  guard  service  to  protect 
their  premises  by  a  contractual  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  uniformed  force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  carry  on  the  war  on  poverty 
by  having  a  poverty  “Pentagon”  with  the 
general  and  top  brass  in  every  eligible 
neighborhood. 

I  am  sure  those  poverty  war  “Penta¬ 
gons”  are  not  what  the  poor  want  or  need 
and  they  do  not  represent  their  aspira¬ 
tions. 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  will  help  to 
correct  these  abuses  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

If  they  do,  why  do  we  need  over 
$200,000  to  protect  the  indigenous  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  poor  from  those  who  are 
inimical  to  it? 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  will  help 
to  correct  these  abuses  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 


PRESIDENT  NYERERE  STATES  POSI¬ 
TION?  OF  TANZANIA  ON  EXECU¬ 
TIVES  AND  PROFESSIONALS  FROM 

foreign  lands 


(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
as  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 


marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Julius  Nyerere,  the  President  of  Tan¬ 
zania,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years  as  a  friend  and  who  is  one  of  the 
strong  statesmen  of  Africa,  in  a  speech 
at  the  Tanu  Biannual  Conference  in 
Mwanza  in  Tanzania  on  October  17,  1967, 
outlined  his  policy  of  nonalinement  with 
either  East  or  West,  to  which  policy  by 
the  way  he  has  strictly  and  impartially 
adhered,  and  his  determination  that  the 
development  of  Tanzania  should  come 
from  the  planning,  the  direction  and  the 
toil  and  sacrifices  of  Tanzanians.  He 
made  it  clear,  however,  that  where  the 
need  existed  for  foreigners,  loyal  to  the 
Government  of  Tanzania,  in  the  profes¬ 
sions,  the  skills,  and  elsewhere  they 
would  be  welcomed. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  President  Nyerere’s  memorable 
address,  as  follows: 

Text  op  Address  by  President  Nyerere 
Many  things  have  happened  since  our  last 
setlng,  and  it  is  the  job  of  this  Conference 
to  examine  the  most  Important  of  them  ii 
the  right  of  the  objectives  we  set  ourselvi 
whence  adopted  the  Arusha  Declaration.  .For 
that  Declaration  was  a  commitment  t </  the 
principled  of  self-reliance  and  socialism.  It. 
did  not  by  itself  bring  either  of  these/things : 
only  hard  thinking,  and  hard  wane  in  the 
right  direction,  will  do  that.  It  isg  important 
that  we  should've  very  clear  aboflit  this  fact. 

The  Arusha  Declaration  did  not  cause 
miracles.  It  did  nbt  make  the  crops  more 
fruitful,  nor  the  rams  more  regular.  It  did 
not  make  everyone  wealthy,  nor  change  the 
level  of  our  education.  Ikclid  not  change  the 
habits  of  mind  we  haye  grown  up  with,  nor 
create  any  other  mipfculohg  changes  in  our 
condition. 

Our  acceptance /5f  the  Arusha  Declaration 
was  like  a  young/Christian’s  confirmation:  it 
is  a  declarations  of  intent  to  live  a  certain 
kind  of  life  and  to  act  in  a  certain  kind  of 
manner  for /desired  ends.  We  haveiao  more 
become  a /(socialist  country  because \/f  the 
Arusha  Declaration  than  a  young  boV  be¬ 
comes  argood  Christian  or  a  good  Muslirn^by 
the  act  of  dedication. 

re  sincere  act  of  dedication  is  important^ 
bvtff  much  more  important  axe  the  actions 
lich  follow  during  his  life.  The  question  be¬ 
fore  us,  therefore,  is  whether  we  have  started 
to  make  the  right  decisions,  and  the  right 
plans,  and  whether  we  have  begun  to  act  in 
a  manner  which  will  in  time  build  socialism 
and  self-reliance  in  Tanzania. 

First,  let  us  look  at  this  question  of  self- 
reliance,  for  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
widely  misunderstood — by  ourselves  more 
than  by  others.  Some  of  our  people  have 
spoken  and  acted  as  though  it  meant  self- 
sufficiency  in  manpower  and  financial  re¬ 
sources.  It  means  nothing  of  the  kind. 

We  would  be  extremely  silly  if  we  imagined 
that  the  Arusha  Declaration  has  caused  us 
to  have  more  qualified  doctors,  engineers, 
teachers,  administrators,-  and  so  on,  so  that 
the  Development  Plan  target  of  self  suf¬ 
ficiency  in  skilled  man-power  by  1980  had 
suddenly  become  irrelevenat.  Self-reliance 
does  not  mean  that  for  self-reliance  is  not  a 
silly  thing.  Let  us  therefore  be  very  clear  what 
we  do  expect  now,  and  what  the  policy  of 
self-reliance  means  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  what  it  does  not  mean. 

First,  it  means  that  we  must  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  resources  which  we  have. 
We  want  citizens  to  be  given  priority  in  ev¬ 
ery  field  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  the  job  efficiently.  And  certainly  we  must 
have  Tanzanians  making  policy;  Tanzanians 
must  control  our  country.  But  this  is  not  an 
issue  now:  we  have  already  achieved  that. 


The  question  at  issue  is  whether  we  must 
at  all  costs  have  Tanzanian  citizens  in  every/ 
executive  position.  And  the  answer  we  gi y 
must  be  a  realistic  one  if  we  wish  to  fulfil 
our  ambitions.  For  the  truth  is  that  we  do 
not  yet  have  enough  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced  Tanzanian  citizens  to  do  all  l^ie  jobs 
which  have  to  be  dorie  if  the  policies  we 
Tanzanians  have  decided  upon  ar^to  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  make  our  plany' wait  until  we 
have  educated  and  trained  A  Tanzanian  for 
every  job  which  has  to  be A  one.  And  we  long 
ago  decided  that  this  would  not  only  be  ab¬ 
surd,  it  would  also  be/unnecessary.  An  ac¬ 
countant  is  an  accountant,  whether  he  is  a 
citizen  or  not;  a  dogtor  is  a  doctor;  a  man¬ 
ager  is  either  efficient  or  not  efficient.  What 
really  matters  in' relation  to  such  people — 
whether  they  he  citizens  or  not  citizens — is 
that  they  loyally  and  efficiently  carry  out 
the  decision^ made  by  our  Government  and 
our  people^ 

To  employ  an  inefficient  person  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  Tanzanian,  when  the  job  he 
has  to/do  is  crucial  for  our  development,  is 
not  self-reliance;  it  is  stupidity.  When  we  or 
members  of  our  family  fall  ill,  what  we 
w/mt  is  a  competent  doctor,  not  necessarily 
citizen.  When  we  have  decided  to  build  a 
Abridge,  what  we  want  is  a  competent  engi¬ 
neer  who  will  be  able  to  ensure  that  the 
bridge  will  be  safe  and  effective  for  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  questions  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
are  these:  Firstly,  is  this  job  essential  to 
our  plans?  Secondly,  do  we  have  a  citizen 
who  is  qualified  and  has  the  necessary  ex¬ 
perience  for  this  particular  job?  And  if  there 
is  no  qualified  citizens  available,  thirdly,  can 
we  obtain  a  qualified  non-citizen  who  will 
be  accountable  to  us  for  his  loyal  and  effi¬ 
cient  carrying  out  of  the  job?  And  fourthly, 
what  plans  do  we  have  for  the  training  of 
citizens  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  due 
course?  Then,  if  we  decide  that  the  job  is 
essential,  and  if  there  is  no  qualified  citi¬ 
zen  available  to  do  it,  and  if  a  non-citizen 
can  be  obtained,  let  us  pay  a  non-citizen  to 
do  the  job  for  us. 

By  doing  this  we  might,  for  example,  make 
it  possible  for  a  village  in  an  outlying  area 
to  become  self-reliant  because  it  can  sell  its 
increased  production  and  thus  support  im¬ 
proved  conditions  for  its  members.  If  we  do 
not  allow  this  bridge  to  be  built  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  citizen  available  to  do  it, 
then  the  village  will  remain  on  a  low  level 
vand  without  any  real  possibility  of  becom- 
ig  a  self-reliant,  prosperous  community. 

3ut  in  this  country  we  also  have  a  second 
thiW  which  we  really  desire  of  the  people 
working  for  us.  Ideally  we  also  need  social¬ 
ists  irk  every  job — which  is  not  necessarily 
the  sams  thing  as  wanting  a  citizen  for  every 
job,  because  not  all  Tanzanians  are  socialists. 
But  if  a  competent  doctor  also  has  socialist 
attitudes,  then  he  is  surely  an  especially 
great  asset  toNus.  And  the  truth  is  that  the 
international  refutation  of  Tanzania  is  such 
that  many  sociaVists  from  other  countries 
very  much  want  tAcome  and  work  with  us. 

One  day  in  the  future  Tanzanian  socialists 
may  be  able  to  assist  other  socialists  to 
achieve  their  objectives\Today  we  should  be 
ready  and  happy  to  welcome  socialists  from 
other  countries  who  are  heady  to  help  us 
achieve  our  objections.  Andywe  should  re¬ 
member  that  many  socialises  come  from 
capitalist  countries;  it  is  sometimes  the  very 
fact  that  they  cannot  contributeVo  socialist 
objectives  in  their  own  country  which  makes 
them  enthusiastic  about  working  wm  us. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  if  we Nre  to 
make  progress  towards  the  implementation 
of  our  policies  of  socialism  and  self-reliance, 
we  should  be  ready  to  use  all  the  people  wl 
are  able  to  contribute  towards  these  objec¬ 
tives.  There  are  certain  jobs  which  have  to 
be  done  by  citizens.  Those  we  have  now  filled. 
There  are  other  jobs  which  have  to  be  done 
and  done  now  or  in  the  next  few  years, 
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Washington  “Think  Factory”  Trains 
Extremists 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

,  Washington  based  “think  factory”  helped 
tra\n  Stokely  Carmichael  and  other  ex¬ 
tremists  who  Incite  violence  in  American 
citiesAIt’s  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  a 
tax-exenapt  organization  of  supposed  “schol¬ 
ars.”  Educational  research  serves  as  a  cover 
for  intrigute  and  political  agitation. 

Through  rte  conferences  and  seminars,  the 
Institute  for  policy  Studies,  located  at  1502 
New  Hampshire,. Ave.,  N.W.  exerts  a  continu¬ 
ing  influence  onSthe  ideology  and  tactics  of 
"the  New  Left.”  It  serves  as  a  model  for  a 
network  of  so-callWi  “research”  institutes 
and  think  factories  Qjat  operate  thoughout 
our  nation. 

In  its  report  titled  "The  First  Three  Years 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  1963- 
1966,”  the  Institute  revealecuthat  Carmichael, 
then  of  the  Student  Nonvioleht  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  and  a  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  student,  participated  in  its\civil  rights 
seminars  held  in  January-May  1964.  The  term 
“civil  rights”  which  most  AmericanVfavor,  is 
used  nowadays  as  an  umbrella  for  ev$ry  sort 
of  anti-democratic  and  alntl-American'qctiv- 
lty. 

In  June  of  1965,  according  to  its  report,  the 
Institute  hatched  a  Conference  on  Youth  fi 
Politics,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arthur' 
Waskow  and  Robb  Burlage,  two  of  its  Resi¬ 
dent  Fellows.  The  participants  were  Robert 
Parris  (Moses) ,  Donna  Richards  and  Court- 
land  Cox  of  SNCC,  and  Thomas  Hayden,  Phil 
Hutchings,  Terry  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Smith  and  Connie  Brown  of  the  Newark 
Community  Union  Project,  and  other  activ¬ 
ists  in  the  so-called  “freedom  movement.” 

Waskow,  a  senior  staff  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Policy  Studies,  is  an  advocate  of 
what  he  calls  “creative  disorder.”  Creative 
disorder  means  the  use  of  illegal  or  nearly 
illegal  techniques  to  force  revolutionary 
changes  in  society.  Examples  given  by  Was¬ 
kow  range  from  the  popularized  lunch  coun¬ 
ter  sit-ins  of  the  early  1960's  to  the  1967  drive 
in  the  Quaker  movement  to  send  medical 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  For  example,  before 
the  Newark  riot,  the  Institute  invited  ac¬ 
tivists  to  view  virtual  training  films  in  com¬ 
munity  organization  in  Newark  and  to  at¬ 
tend  a  seminar  on  “Poverty,  Politics  and 
Power.” 

This  sort  of  indoctrination  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  followed  by  agitation  and  anarchy,  has 
been  largely  financed  by  grants  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Policy  Studies  from  tax-exempt 
foundations.  The  contributing  foundations 
as  listed  by  the  Institute  in  its  1964  reporj  ‘ 
and  1963-1966  reports  are  the  Ford  Foun< 
tion,  the  National  Board  of  Missions  of/the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Institute  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Order,  the  Milbank  Foundation,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Edgar  Stexry  Family 
Fund,  Fontenay  Corporation,  Joseph  Ziskind 
Trust,  Palisades  Foundation,  (community 
Research  and  Development,  Ipc.,  and  the 
Samuel  Rubin  Foundation. 

Foundation  money  has  alsc/helped  the  work 
of  the  Institute  in  shaping  much  of  the 
strategy  for  the  forthcoming  “Peace”  Party. 
The  groundwork  for  Imis  so-called  Peace 
Party  was  laid  out  by  advocates  of  civil  rights, 
peace,  and  Communism  at  a  five-day  meeting 
in  Chicago.  The  Convention  was  called  by  the 
National  Conference  for  the  New  Politics, 
the  latest  in  newly  formed  organizations  with 
deceptive  titled.  They  constitute  the  new 
united  front/with  penetration  in  depth  by 
the  Communists. 

In  a  position  paper  prepared  for  the 
Chicago  (Convention  entitled  "Toward  a  Radi¬ 
cal  Tammany,”  Waskow,  senior  staff  member 
of  thg Institute  for  Policy  Studies  urges  that 
priority  be  given  to  what  is  in  effect  the 
established  guerrilla  warfare  technique  of 
rearing  “parallel  institution.”  In  this  in¬ 
stance  Waskow  suggests  training  nurses, 


teacher  aides  and  others  who  when  refused 
jobs  would  “sit-in”  at  the  premises  of  their 
prospective  employers,  thus  forcing  their  em¬ 
ployment  or  arrest. 

Another  suggestion  of  Waskow  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  community  institutions  such  as 
citizens  groups  to  police  the  police,  schools 
supposedly  controlled  by  the  students,  and 
law  firms  that  will  cater  to  those  in  trouble 
over  such  an  approach.  In  effect,  what  is  out¬ 
lined  is  an  entire  framework  of  a  shadow  gov¬ 
ernment  with  shadow  institutions. 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  serves  as 
a  meeting  place  for  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  activists  according  to  the 
underground  “Washington  Free  Press,”  cir¬ 
culated  here.  The  Institute  also  trains  SDS 
members  wishing  to  pursue  the  “activator 
vocation,”  a  euphemism  for  revolutionary 
action. 

Lee  Webb,  a  past  student  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  is  a  former  national  sec¬ 
retary  of  SDS.  Todd  Gitlin,  past  president  of 
SDS  and  present  Coordinator  of  its  Peach 
Research  and  Education  Project,  was  a  fellow 
of  Waskow’s  Peace  Research  Institute  before 
it  changed  its  name  to  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

The  influence  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  extends  beyond  the  radical  elements 
outside  Government.  Congressional  assistants  ’ 
and  Federal  Government  officials  participate 
\in  the  Institutes  comprehensive  seminarsmn 
dvil  rights,  new  political  structures,  foreign 
aid,  foreign  policy,  defense  and  disarmament, 
poverty,  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
education  and  welfare.  This  gives/institute 
activists  access  to  Government  secrets  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  influence  /Opinions  and 
political  developments. 

We  saw  evidence  of  this  summer  when  a 
faction  among  the  temporary  employees  of 
the  Congressional  offices  met  and  passed  an 
anti- Vietnam  wsn-  resolution.  Obviously,  the 
Institute  is  in  a  position  to  infiltrate  persons 
into  Government  agencies  who  are  indoctri¬ 
nated  in  revolutionary  ideology. 

These  agitation -propaganda  networks 
function  outside/the  institutions  of  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Their  constituency's  the  rootless,  ur¬ 
banized  mass  whom  tngy  professionally 
mobilize  around  such  simple  slogans  as 
“peace,  jojds  and  freedom”  aryji  “everything 
for  the  kids.” 


AN/HONEST  REPORTER  AT\LAST 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  requppt  of 
Ir.  Arends)  was  granted  permission  to 
'extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat 
ter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  absolute  decep¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  in  calling  Walter  Washington  the 
“mayor”  of  the  Nation’s  Capital.  They 
know  full  well  that  this  is  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Some  of  the  news  media  have 
said  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  word  “com¬ 
missioner”  in  a  headline,  but  this  is  a 
phony  argument.  It  is  not  difficult  or 
impossible  to  mention  that  correct  title 
on  radio  or  TV  programs  or  carry  the 
proper  name  in  the  body  of  a  story. 

Many  of  us  have  been  looking  for  the 
honest  reporter  who  would  properly  refer 
to  Mr.  Washington.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  mean  no  discredit  to 
Mr.  Washington.  He  knows  what  he  is 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  called 
himself  something  he  is  not.  From  what 
I  have  gathered  and  have  heard  in  his 
TV  interviews,  he  is  a  quite  impressive 
person. 

Viewing  the  Washington  press  corps, 
one  is  inclined  to  opine  that  Diogenes 


might  come  to  Washington  looking  fa 
an  honest  reporter  and  30  minutes  1§-Cer 
would  be  looking  for  his  lamp. 

Last  night,  I  did  finally  witness  an 
honest  reporter.  There  may  be/others, 
but  the  first  I  have  rim  into/is  Tony 
Sylvester  who,  on  his  11  p.ny report  on 
channel  9,  gave  a  very  good/news  report 
on  Commissioner  Washington  and, 
guess  what,  referred  to  him  by  his  right 
title.  It  did  not  impair/nis  news  report¬ 
ing  and,  in  fact,  MX.  Washington’s 
proper  title  sounded/ood. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Silvester,  for  proving 
that  there  is  at/least  one  honest  man 
on  the  Washington  press  corps. 

CHET  HIjNTLEY’S  PLAIN  TALK  ON 
tITISH  SOCIALISM 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chet 
Huntley  gave  a  very  succinct  appraisal  of 
British  socialism  in  his  NBC  feature, 
Plain  Talk,  which  was  carried  on  July 
27,  1967.  I  heard  the  program  and  was  so 
struck  by  its  candor  and  truth  that  I 
wrote  and  asked  for  the  script  of  his 
message.  He  promptly  sent  it,  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  delayed  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  its  timeliness  is 
just  as  obvious  today  as  when  deliv¬ 
ered  more  than  3  months  ago. 

On  October  31,  I  included  with  my 
remarks  an  article  from  Barron’s  which 
pulled  no  punches  in  outlining  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  British  industrial  state.  What 
two  world  wars  were  unable  to  do,  the 
Labor  Socialists  have  done  in  a  few  short 
years. 

Mr.  Huntley’s  remarks  are  particularly 
germane.  He  points  out  that  in  the  mod¬ 
em  welfare  state,  something  has  gone 
awry  in  communications.  The  benefits 
are  preached  from  the  rooftops,  it  would 
seem,  but  the  obligations  and  costs  are 
little  known.  To  use  his  words: 

There  was  too  much  publicity  about  the 
gains  for  the  individual  out  of  the  welfare 
state  and  too  little  concerning  the  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  result  has  been  that  the  British 
shave  been  living  beyond  their  means  and 
re  nationalization  of  steel  is  going  to  make 
n\  difference. 

it  Speaker,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  say  “I 
told  yqu  so,”  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  theVelfare  and  fate  of  your  own  na¬ 
tion.  Forvsome  years  now,  many  of  us 
have  been\>ointing  out  the  crash  course 
on  which  tme  Nation  is  headed  under  the 
bankrupt  liberal  policies  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  do  note  recently  that  the  scof¬ 
fers  are  amazingly  silent,  however,  and 
even  the  diehard\planners  and  liberal 
economists  sense  the  impending  havoc 
they  have  wrought  orkour  great  Nation. 

The  Chet  Huntley  feature  follows: 

Emphasis,  Pi.ain\Talk 

Chet  Huntley,  Emphasis,  Plata  Talk. 

Tomorrow  a  long  and  excruciating  agony 
will  c6me  to  an  end  in  Britain :  out  friends  on 
the  other  side  will  nationalize  tHieir  steel 
industry  for  the  second  time  in  18  years.  That 
says  something:  the  Labor  Government,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  came  into  officeSwith 
a  promise  that  it  would  nationalize  the  steel 
industry  according  to  the  scripture  of  KArl 
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''Marx,  has  taken  several  years  to  bring  itself 
t'o  the  awful  decision.  Now  it  nationalizes  the 
industry  with  a  minimum  of  promises  and 
with-. a  wry  countenance. 

ThA.  steel  industry  is  a  barometer  of  the 
declineSpf  the  British  economy.  One  central 
fact  tells\a  major  portion  of  the  story:  three 
times  as  '-many  employes  are  required  in 
Britain  to  pour  a  ton  of  steel  as  are  needed 
in  the  UnitecKstates.  British  steel  production 
fell  substantially  last  year.  The  industry 
went  into  a  recession,  with  little  prospect  of 
recovery;  and  no\vonder,  since  the  ominous 
threat  of  nationalisation  was  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  the  steA  management. 

The  Brtish  steel  industry  reflects  the  extent 
to  which  a  nation  can  get  caught  up  in  the 
habit  of  living  beyond  itsNneans.  The  British 
have  installed  the  so-called  “cradle  to  the 
grave”  social  security  system\All  of  that  adds 
to  the  price  of  steel.  Furthermore,  British 
labor,  in  order  to  make  work, Nias  inflicted 
upon  management  a  wilderness  feather¬ 
bedding  contracts.  To  make  more  N?bs-  Brit¬ 
ish  labor  has  fought  virtually  everyNtechno- 
logical  improvement  which  might  reduce  the 
cost  of  labor.  \ 

But  not  all  of  it  can  be  laid  at  the  door¬ 
step  of  labor.  British  industrial  management 
has  been  complacent.  At  this  late  stage  on, 
the  game,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  British 
ownership  and  British  industrial  manage¬ 
ment.  But  here  again  we  get  back  to  atti¬ 
tudes  of  government.  The  present-day  Brit¬ 
ish  industrial  manager,  representing  the 
owners  in  all  their  corporate  numbers,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  bow  to  the  tune  out  of  Whitehall, 
and  there  the  climate  is  not  conducive  to 
competitive  British  industrialism. 

Something  has  gone  awry  with  communi¬ 
cations  in  the  modern  welfare  state.  The 
moment  the  various  welfare  programs  are 
put  into  practice,  there  is  no  agony,  whatso¬ 
ever,  about  making  their  services  known.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  impossible  for  the  state  to 
communicate  the  notion,  or  the  fact,  that 
those  programs  have  to  be  paid  for.  There  is 
no  sure  way  that  the  welfare  government  can 
get  its  people  to  work  a  little  harder,  to  pro¬ 
duce  more,  to  trim  wage  demands,  or  to  trim 
their  new  standard  of  living.  There  was  too 
much  publicity  about  the  gains  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  out  of  the  welfare  state  and  too  little 
concerning  the  obligations.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  British  have  been  living  be¬ 
yond  their  means  and  the  nationalization  of 
steel  is  going  to  make  no  difference  ...  it 
will  mean  that  a  once-vital  industry  is  now 
more  in  the  doldrums  than  ever  as  it  sub¬ 
stitutes  bureaucracy  for  disinterested  man¬ 
agement. 


FURTHER  TESTIMONY  ON  THE  NEED 

FOR  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  EOA  AMEND¬ 
MENTS 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Arends)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  problems  that 
confront  any  small  businessman  in 
America.  The  problems  for  businessmen 
from  minority  groups  and  those  in  our 
ghetto  areas  are  compounded  far  beyond 
the  normal  difficulties.  Some  of  this  was 
discussed  by  Julius  Hernandez,  executive 
director  of  Lower  Manhattan  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Development  and  Opportunities 
Corp.,  in  a  prepared  statement  delivered 
before  the  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  Mexican-Ameriean  cabinet  hear¬ 
ings  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  October  28,  1967. 

Mr.  Hernandez  said: 


The  Mexican  American  in  his  native  land 
has  been  exposed  and  involved  in  the  full 
range  of  business  and  industrial'activity  com¬ 
mon  in  the  United  States.  He  has  complete 
freedom  and  opportunity  of  maximum  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  business  development  of  his 
country.  However,  although  he  has  brought 
with  him  this  tradition  of  entrepreneurship, 
this  has  not  been  his  experience  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  especially  the  Southwest.  As  with 
other  ethnic  and  minority  groups,  his  limita¬ 
tion  of  expression  in  the  English  language, 
education,  attainment  and  lack  of  work 
capital  has  made  the  Mexican  American  en¬ 
ter  into  small  family  types  of  retail  and  serv¬ 
ice  business  operations,  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  manufacturing  operations.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Mexican-American  business¬ 
man  has  yet  to  make  an  impact  upon  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sector.  In  addition  the  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  and  apathy  has  aggravated  the 
situation.  Further,  no  effort  has  really  been 
made  to  bring  him  into  the  mainstream  of 
economic  life. 

It  has  been  proven,  under  specialized  busi¬ 
ness  programs,  that  with  the  proper  orienta¬ 
tion,  know-how  and  accessibility  to  adequate 
financing,  the  economic  development  of  the 
Mexican-American  community  can  be 
strengthened  and  expanded.  This  develop¬ 
ment  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  manpower  resources  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  and  the  frequently  unemployed;  for 
the  orientation  in  and  training  of  business 
skills;  and  for  the  advancement  to  man¬ 
agerial  and  executive  positions  which  will 
generate  leadership  and  new  opportunities 
for  the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Hernandez  went  on  to  say : 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  until  a  substantial 
group  of  financially  sound  businessmen 
grows  within  the  community,  considerable 
help  in  these  practices  must  come  from  an 
organized  effort  both  from  within  the  com¬ 
munity  itself  and  also  from  outside  sources. 
However,,  the  only  program  that  has  been 
meaningful  to  the  small  businessman  is 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out.  This  is  the 
small  business  development  program.  A  sub¬ 
stitute  program  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
being  considered  by  the  House  under  Senate 
Bill  S.  2388  adequately  fills  the  void. 

Mr.  Hernandez  called  for  support  of 
title  IV  when  he  urged  that — 

This  conference  support  and  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Small  Business  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Bill,  S.  2388,  wherein  there  is 
a  provision  to  improve  the  Small  Business 
Program  and  provide  substantial  and  mean- 
,  ingful  funds  to  effectively  carry  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  assist  small  businessmen  financially 
and  technically,  especially  these  in  poor 
ghetto  communities. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican-American  com¬ 
munities  have  problems  which  are  basically 
the  same,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Our 
problems  can  be  more  effectively  and  dynami¬ 
cally .  resolved  by  amalgamating  our  forces 
for  the  benefit  of  our  communities.  The  re¬ 
cently  proposed  bilingual  educational  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congressman  Scheuer  of  New  York 
and  Sen.  Yarborough  of  Texas  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  bilateral  and  concerted  efforts 
to  support  and  foster  legislation  of  mutual 
interest. 

I  have  always  been  a  proponent  of  pro¬ 
grams  initiated,  administered  and  staffed  by 
the  people  affected.  It  is  only  through  the 
efficient  operation  of  these  self-help  pro¬ 
grams  we  can  really  tackle  the  problems  and 
find  resolutions  to  same.  My  office,  the  Lower 
Manhattan  Small  Business  Development 
and  Opportunities  Corporation,  has,  and  I 
say  this  very  candidly,  tried  to  relate  itself 
intimately  with  the  Puerto  Rican  com¬ 
munity. 


An  insight  into  these  problems  was 
also  supplied  in  a  proposal  submitted  by 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  In  that  proposal,  appendix  A,  an 
expanded  discussion  on  developing  op¬ 
portunities  for  small  business,  states: 

Small  business  occupies  an  important  place 
in  American  life.  The  versatility  of  products 
and  services  offered  contributes  greatly  to 
the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States. 
The  mortality  rate  of  small  business,  how¬ 
ever,  is  high.  The  losses  to  both  owners  and 
creditors  is  appalling,  resulting  in  human 
distress  and  frustration. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  study  the 
various  factors  that  make  for  business  suc¬ 
cess  and  for  business  failure.  Although  much 
statistical  data  is  available  about  both  these 
topics,  there  is  comparatively  little  that  re¬ 
lates  to  that  lowest  segment  of  small  busi¬ 
ness,  those  firms  which  are  owner-operated, 
“with  not  more  than  three  paid  employees.” 
For  our  purpose.  Small  Business  is  defined  in 
a  much  more  modest  fashion  than  it  is  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  We  are 
concerned  with  businesses  whose  total  as¬ 
sets  do  not  exceed  $50,000  and  especially  with 
those  whose  net  worth  may  be  from  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  to  no  more  than  $10,000  or 
$15,000 — sometimes  entitled  “Little  Busi¬ 
ness.”' 

Philadelphia  has  traditionally  been  noted 
for  the  number,  diversity  and  achievements 
of  small  business  firms.  Unemployment  in 
Philadelphia  could  be  reduced  materially  if 
a  large  number  of  small  businesses  could  be 
launched  in  those  fields  of  activity  in  which 
the  chances  of  success  are  large.  Our  study 
will  be  focused  on  small  business  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  area  of  Metropolitan  Philadelphia.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  find  that  the  variety  of  busi¬ 
nesses  here  is  essentially  similar  to  those 
throughout  urban  America. 

The  problems  are:  first,  how  can  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  small  group  having  limited  capital, 
say  not  over  $15,000,  get  into  a  business; 
and  second,  once  the  business  is  started,  how 
can  it  be  managed  so  that  it  will  become 
profitable?  To  succeed  in  both  of  these  re¬ 
spects  requires  much  planning,  which  means 
that  our  would-be  businessman  must  act 
with  almost  special  talents,  and  he  may  need 
more  money  than  he  had  originally  assumed. 

The  problem  of  the  viability  of  firms  of 
such  modest  dimensions  is  much  graver  than 
of  firms  with  somewhat  larger  financial  re¬ 
sources,  which  are  still  classified  as  “small 
business.”  The  businessman  must  be  aware — 
or  made  aware — of  the  pitfalls  that  force 
two  out  of  three  businesses  to  die  within 
two  years  after  the  business  starts.  A  small 
new  enterprise,  with  limited  capital,  must 
struggle  to  survive  the  harsh  competition 
of  business  firms  that  are  financially  stronger, 
with  resources  and  experience  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  this  small  concern. 

Small  Business  means  many  types  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  ranging  from  a  carpenter  or  painter 
to  a  bustling  neighborhood  store  or  to  a 
thriving  automobile  mechanic’s  shop.  The 
businessman  we  are  considering  is  not  limited 
in  his  activities  to  any  type  of  business.  He, 
even  with  marginal  capital,  can  enter  into  a 
wide  variety  of  enterprises.  For  instance, 
many  manufacturing  processes  can  be 
handled  by  a  small  businessmen;  or  he  may 
assemble  manufactured  components,  and 
market  the  finished  product;  or  he  may  be¬ 
come  a  manufacturer’s  representative. 

We  shall  also  be  interested  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  for  so  many  individuals  are  attracted 
into  the  various  lines  of  stores.  The  profusion 
here  seems  endless.  Special  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  arise  in  this  area  that  interest  us.  For 
example,  what  happens  to  the  neighborhood 
store  as  it  competes  with  chain  stores  and 
supermarkets?  How  does  a  small  enterprise 
fare  in  a  shopping  center?  How  successful 
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are  concessions  in  a  department  store  or  in 
a  “farmer’s  market”  when  run  by  an  individ-' 
ual? 

In  the  numerous  enterprises  that  may  be 
classified  as  wholesale  business  are  found 
many  small  firms.  Again,  certain  activities 
in  the  business  of  transportation,  whether 
for  industry  or  for  the  consumer,  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  profitable  sources  of  livelihood  for 
individuals  with  modest  capital. 

In  the  construction  industry,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  small  concerns  with  exceedingly 
limited  capital  engage  in  a  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties.  Home  repairs  and  alterations  have  been 
profitable  sources  of  livelihood  for  many  en¬ 
terprising  individuals. 

We  shall  find  it  useful  to  examine  com¬ 
mercial  services,  ranging  from  brokers  to 
bookkeeping  to  printing,  and  consumer  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as  electrician,  TV  service,  or  shoe¬ 
maker  or  a  cleaning  and  dyeing  establish¬ 
ment. 

To  understand  the  problems  of  the  variety 
of  independent  business,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  not  only  the  type  of  activity  and 
its  functional  classification,  but  very  often 
the  geographic  location. 


ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE— POLL 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota\(at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Arends)  was  grant 
permission  td  extend  his  remarks  at  thi?! 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  views  of  the  people  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  are  most  valu¬ 
able  to  me.  It  is,  therefore,  my  custom  to 
ask  all  of  my  constituents  to  express  their 
views — and  make  them  count — by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an  annual  questionnaire 
poll. 

Questions  in  my  1967  questionnaire, 
being  mailed  this  week,  were  formulated 
by  the  graduate  students  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  political  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota.  They  have  included 
a  number  of  questions  regarding  the 
political  views,  age,  income,  occupation, 
and  education  of  the  respondents  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  it  will  help  them  to  more 
fairly  evaluate  the  final  tabulations. 

The  students  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  drafting  the  questions  and  I  insert, 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  I  wifi; 
of  course,  publish  the  results  of  the  poll 
as  soon  as  it  is  tabulated. 

INTERNATIONAL  MATTERS 

1.  Would  you  favor  increasing  /fade  in 
non-strategic  goods  to  improve/ relations 
with: 

_ The  Soviet  Union? 

_ Other  East  European  C/fnmunist  na¬ 
tions? 

_ Both? 

_ Neither? 

2.  Which  of  the  following  policies  would 
you  favor  regarding  /US.  involvement  in 
Viet  Nam? 

_ Maintain  the  /resent  policy. 

_ Increase  boi/bing  and  extend  ground 

operations 

_ Halt  the  b/mbing  and  seek  negotiations. 

_ Total  withdrawal. 

_ Appeal /o  the  United  Nations  for  settle- 

mei 

3.  In  v6ur  opinion,  what  country  is  most 

friendl/  toward  the  United  States? _ 

4.  Which  of  the  following  nations  would 
you/hack  in  the  Middle  East  situation? 

-Israel. 
r  f- -Egypt. 

_ _ Neither. 

5.  If  you  chose  Egypt  or  Israel  in  the 
above  question,  to  what  extent  do  you  feel 


the  U.S.  should  officially  support  that  na¬ 
tion? 

- Moral  support  only. 

- Economic  support  only. 

- Military  support  only. 

- Economic  and  military  support. 

NATIONAL  MATTERS 

1.  Several  legislative  proposals  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  firearms  have  been  made.  Which 
would  you  prefer? 

- Prohibit  the  mail-order  sale  of  all  fire¬ 
arms. 

- Prohibit  the  mail-order  sale  of  hand 

guns  only. 

- Permit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  persons 

who  hold  a  valid  local  permit  only. 

- Place  no  further  restrictions  on  the  sale 

of  firearms. 

2.  Also  under  consideration  is  the  question 
of  the  registration  of  firearms.  Do  you  feel: 

- That  all  firearms  should  be  registered? 

- That  only  hand  guns  should  be  regis¬ 
tered? 

- That  there  should  be  no  registration  of 

firearms? 

3.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently  concerning  highway  safety.  Which 
of  the  following  measures  would  you  like  tc 
see  become  law?  (Check  any  or  all  of  t/e 
following : ) 

- Compulsory  periodic  mechanica/  in¬ 
spection  of  all  cars. 

- Compulsory  periodic  physical  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  drivers. 

. —  Compulsory  retirement  of  c/ivers  over 
a  certain  age. 

Stricter  laws  dealing  wib6  intoxicated 
drivers.  (Making  bloo/  tests  compul¬ 
sory  for  suspected  /drivers,  for  ex- 
'  imple.) 

- Stricter  requirements  for  obtaining  a 

driver’s  license./  % 

- Lowering  the  spped  limit  to  a  maximum 

of  50  in.p.h. 

_ None  of  \he  /above,  or  other  (specify) 

4.  The  Selec1/ve\.  Service  System  is  a  point 
of  much  disci/sion\^Vhich  do  you  feel  would 
be  most  desi/able? 

_ Aboli/i  the  draftfSancrease  pay  and  rely 

o/  volunteers  f ok  the  military  forces. 

_ Select  men  for  the  service  by  means  of 

'a  lottery. 

Sstablish  compulsory  ikjlitary  training 
for  men  at  age  19. 

Leave  the  system  the  way  i^is  now. 

5.  In  view  of  present  conditions  both  do- 
lestic  and  international,  would  you  be  in 

favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  proposedVfax  in_ 
crease? 

_ In  favor  of. 

- In  favor  of,  if  accompanied  by  significant 

spending  cuts. 

_ Opposed  to. 

6.  In  order  to  combat  increasing  crime, 
would  you: 

_ Expand  the  FBI  to  form  a  national  police 

force? 

_ Approve  the  formation  of  a  new  national 

police  force? 

_ Improve  local  police  effectiveness  through 

local  action? 

----Improve  local  police  effectiveness  through 
Federal  grants  and  assistance? 

_ Make  no  change? 

7.  In  view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  with  respect  to  individual  rights, 
do  you  feel  the  Court : 

_ Has  over  stressed  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  detriment  of  society  as  a 
whole? 

_ Is  attempting  to  bring  the  rights  of  the 

individual  into  balance  with  the  rights 
of  society? 

_ Has  not  done  enough  for  the  rights  of 

the  individual? 

_ Other: _ ' - 1 - 

8.  Recently  there  have  been  riots  in  many 
American  cities.  What  do  you  feel  is  their 
major  underlying  cause? 


_ Unemployment  and  substandard 

conditions. 

_ Outside  agitators. 

_ A  basic  disrespect  for  law  and  /fder. 

_ Biased  law  enforcement. 

_ Other : 

9.  Other  than  Viet  Nam,  which  problem 
facing  the  government  and  /he  country  are 
you  most  concerned  aboi/  at  the  present 
time? 

_ Cost  of  living,  inflatkln. 

- Civil  rights,  racial /ssues. 

_ Taxes,  government  spending. 

_ Social  welfare  j/bgrams,  Medicare,  Social 

Security. 

- Farm  problems,  farm  prices 

- Foreign  aff/irs,  foreign  aid. 

_ Labor  problems,  unemployment. 

- Crime,  invenile  delinquency. 

- Trend/  in  government. 

- Schools,  education. 

10.  Wnat  methods  would  you  suggest  the 

government  use  to  solve  the  above  problem 
whioh  concerns  you  most? _ 

1.  Which  of  the  following  possible  Re- 
iblican  Presidential  candidates  do  you  feel 
Is  the  strongest? 

Nixon? 

_ Percy. 

_ Lindsay. 

_ Reagan. 

_ Rockfeller. 

_ Romney. 

_ Other _ 

12.  Which  of  the  following  possible  Demo¬ 
cratic  Presidential  candidates  do  you  feel  is 
the  strongest? 

_ Lyndon  Johnson. 

_ Robert  Kennedy. 

13.  Who  would  you  support  for  President 

at  this  time?  _ 

14.  Do  you^  believe  Congress  should  pass 
legislation  giving  farmers  power  to  establish 
their  prices,  along  with  more  responsibility 
for  regulating  their  production  and  storing 
any  excess? 

_ Yes. 

_ No. 

RESPONDENT’S  BACKGROUND 

_ Male; _ Female. 

Education: _ Grade  School; _ High 

School; _ Some  College; _ College  De¬ 
gree;  _ Graduate  or  Professional  Degree. 

Religious  Affiliation: _ Protestant; _ 

Catholic; _ Jewish; _ Other; _ None. 

Residence :  _  Always  lived  in  North 

Dakota;  _ More  than  10  years  in  North 

Dakota; _ One  to  10  years  in  North  Da¬ 
kota;  _ Less  than  1  year  in  North  Dakota; 

County _ 

Main  Employment  of  Head  of  Household: 
_ Agriculture;  Industry;  Pro¬ 
fessional;  _ Service; _ Retail  or  Whole¬ 
sale  Trade; _ Government,  incl.  Military; 

__  Banking  or  Real  Estate; _ Retired; 

_ Unemployed. 

oproximate  Annual  Household  Income: 

_ kLess  than  $5,000; _ $5,000  to  $10,- 

000;  V—  $10,000  to  $20,000; _ More  than 

$20,000^ 

Do  ydu  normally  consider  yourself  a: 
_ Democrat; Republican; Inde¬ 
pendent. 

BIG  CRIES’  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  (at 
the  request  of  Mr\ARENDs)  was  granted 
permission  to  extenX  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  \nd  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  NoKh  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  delightea\to  read  the 
October  20  editorial  in  the  Fkrum,  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  entitled  “Problems  oPBig  Cities, 
Problems  of  All  America.”  TheNeditorial 
noted  that  our  cities  are  taking  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  solving  their  own  problem*  and 
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jhe  not  just  waiting  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  move  in. 

This  editorial  did  not  deny  the  need 
for  Federal  financial  and  planning  aids 
to  our  cities,  hut  they  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  t>f  the  participation  of  the  com¬ 
munity  itself,  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ments,  the  business  enterprises,  and  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  that  our 
cities  are  not  becoming  dependent  on 
Federal  aid  programs.  During  the  next 
year  the  Federal  Government  will  chan¬ 
nel  several  billion  cellars  into  urban 
areas.  With  our  cities  wiping  to  take  the 
initiative  and  to  make  sure  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  are  matched  with  local 
efforts,  we  can  all  look  forwar^  to  a  better 
urban  America.  \ 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
most  informative  article  from  the  SJorum, 

I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Coi'tqREs- 

sional  Record:  \ 

Problems  of  Big  Cities  Problems  of  All 
America  \ 

Big  things  are  happening  in  the  cities  of 
America,  and  they  are  not  waiting  for  the 
federal  government  to  move  in  and  do  the 
necessary  jobs  for  them. 

They  will  take  all  the  help  they  can  get  in 
financial  and  planning  aid,  but  the  impetus 
to  get  things  done  has  to  come  from  the 
community  itself,  from  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  business  enterprises  and  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

One  of  the  cities  where  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  on  a  major  scale  is  Chicago,  as  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  told  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  convention  there  Tues¬ 
day. 

The  city  of  today  is  concerned  with  far 
more  than  police  and  fire  protection,  he 
pointed  out.  In  the  last  20  years  municipal 
government  has  been  transformed  from  be¬ 
ing  a  housekeeping  agency  to  the  point 
where  the  mayor  is  concerned  “with  poverty 
and  jobs,  the  kind  and  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion,  manpower  training  and  merit  employ¬ 
ment,  civil  rights  and  human  relations,  wel¬ 
fare  of  youth  and  senior  citizens,  and  con¬ 
servation,  rehabilitation  and  renewal  of 
neighborhoods.” 

He  emphasized  that  only  local  government 
is  equipped  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  population  growth  and  scientific  break¬ 
throughs  have  created.  “Repetition  of  goals 
does  not  bring  accomplishment  of  pro¬ 
grams — only  action  under  well  planned  pro¬ 
grams  can  do  that,”  he  declared. 

Even  a  brief  visit  to  Chicago  impresses, 
one  with  the  changes  that  have  been  ac/ 
complished  there.  Even  the  streets  are 
cleaner,  for  one  important  thing.  And/the 
loop  is  jammed  with  people.  The  downtown 
is  not  going  out  of  style,  despite  the' hectic 
task  of  driving  a  car  in  Chicago  traffic. 

In  Fargo  and  Moorhead,  of  course,  munici¬ 
pal  government  has  not  become  as  deeply 
involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  community  ac¬ 
tivity  as  it  has  in  Chicago.  There  is  a  sharp 
separation  of  city  governnfent  and  school 
administration,  for  instance,  but  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  a /Closer  link  between 
the  city  boards  and  the  school  boards  may 
have  to  be  forged.  After  all,  they  both  look  to 
the  same  property  taxpayer  for  the  bulk  of 
their  tax  revenues,/ 

Our  problems/  are  not  comparable  with 
those  in  Chicago  at  the  moment,  but  Mayor 
Daley’s  spee^lC  made  it  apparent  that  the 
problems  of/  big  city  America  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  all/America.  It  is  going  to  take  strong, 
responsible  local  government  to  tackle  the 
jobs  outlined  by  Mayor  Daley.  A  spirit  of  co- 
operajrfon  under  which  all  urban  commu¬ 
nities  work  together  for  future  improvement 
and  progress  would  be  most  helpful. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS? 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.  ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
we  finally  heard  the  last  of  Lincoln- 
Dickey?  I  certainly  hope  so,  but  I  have 
my  doubts.  Last  October  25,  for  the  third 
time  in  the  past  2  years,  the  House  voted 
to  eliminate  from  Public  Works  appro¬ 
priations  the  Lincoln-Dickey  hydroelec¬ 
tric  dam  project  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Last  time,  the  measure  was  forced  back 
upon  us  in  conference  by  the  other  body 
with  the  threat  of  “no  Lincoln-Dickey, 
no  public  works  bill.”  Such  a  threat  was 
enough'  to  get  a  number  of  extra  votes 
and  so  this  ill-conceived  project  was  kept 
alive. 

Now  there  is  some  danger  of  this  oc¬ 
curring  again.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  recognize  the  House  as  a  co¬ 
equal  partner  in  Congress,  and  will  not 
N<ry  to  again  blackjack  the  House  into  ap- 
jTKpving  this  project.  In  this  time  of  urban 
crAjs,  budget  deficit  and  war,  Congress 
can\ertainly  find  a  more  sensible  use 
for  this  approximate  $380  million  which/ 
this  damAvould  cost  the  taxpayer  by  1976. 

There  \as  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  ho’,v\high  electric  rates  fiy'New 
England  areSstifling  the  growth  m  new 
industry.  ThisMs  nonsense.  The  Percent¬ 
age  cost  of  the  electricity  used/m  manu¬ 
facturing  a  product  is  extremely  small  in 
comparison  to  thNdinal  value  of  that 
product.  In  the  textiledndUstry,  the  aver¬ 
age  percentage  cost  is  mss  than  1  percent. 
This  fact  holds  true  fofViost  industries. 
Only  in  a  small  number  of  industries  in 
the  chemical,  rubbeig  papei\and  electro¬ 
metallurgical  fields  does  the\nercentage 
cost  of  the  electricity  climb  much  higher 
than  1  or  2 /percent  of  the  'finished 
product’s  vajue.  It  is  not  the  high  cost 
of  electricity  that  is  slowing  indimrial 
development  in  New  England.  Factors 
such  as bne  shortage  in  skilled  labor  and 
transportation  needs  are  the  principal 
retardants. 

One  more  point.  It  is  very  clear  that 
Lincoln-Dickey  is  not  the  answer  to 
Cheaper  electric  rates  in  New  England. 
'This  hydroelectric  dam,  which  would 
produce  a  total  of  723,500  kilowatts  an¬ 
nually,  would  cost  approximately  $227 
million.  This  does  not  include  the  neces¬ 
sary  transmission  lines  and  other  costs 
boasting  the  estimated  total  cost  to  some 
$380  million.  A  pump  storage  power  proj¬ 
ect  is  presently  being  constructed  at 
Northfield  Mountain  in  Massachusetts  at 
a  cost  of  only  $74.35  million  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  1  million  kilowatts  annually.  Why 
pay  more  for  less? 

Last  month,  when  debate  over  Lin¬ 
coln-Dickey  was  still  raging,  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  favor¬ 
ing  the  project.  The  editorial  stated  one 
by  one  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  Post 
thought  the  proposal  was  a  good  one. 

I  sent  the  editorial  to  the  director  of 
the  information  services  for  the  Public 
Service  Co.,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Sinville.  In  his  reply,  each  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Post  were  refuted,  one 
by  one.  Although  this  letter  is  only  a 
small  addition  to  the  large  volume  of 


evidence  concerning  the  Lincoln-Dickey 
hydroelectric  dam  proposal,  I  believe  it 
underscores  with  particular  clarity  many  , 
of  the  reasons  why  the  project  has  litter 
merit.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Sin¬ 
ville  has  a  bias,  but  his  points  are  avell 
made  and  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
therefore  submit  the  Post  editorial  and 
Mr.  Sinville’s  rebuttal  into  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record :  / 

[From  the  Washington  (D £.)  Post, 

Oct.  17,  1967]  / 
Dickey-Llncoln 

Further  planning  funds  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  on  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine 
now  depend  on  the  House-Senate  conferees 
on  the  public  works /appropriation  bill  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  th/y  will  act  favorably. 

The  Senate  approved  the  Administration’s 
request  for  $1,676,000;  the  House  did  not 
approve  it.  The/ conferees  should  follow  the 
Senate’s  leadyif  they  do  not  do  so,  previous 
appropriations  of  $1.9  million  for  planning 
this  hydro/electric  project  will  be  rendered 
sterile.  The  project  has  had  trouble  in  Con¬ 
gress  ajr  each  appearance,  notwithstanding 
the  thorough  House  study  it  got  in  1965  when 
it  was  authorized. 

Demand  for  the  plant  arose  out  of  the 
power  plight  of  New  England  where  rates  are 
/the  highest  in  the  country.  Since  it  was 
authorized  there  have  been  some  downward 
revisions  on  the  mere  prospect  of  the  plant. 
It  will  surely  perform  such  a  “yardstick”  serv¬ 
ice  when  built.  The  rate  structure  has  handi¬ 
capped  New  England  in  the  competition  for 
new  industry.  The  lower  rates  of  the  TV  A 
have  enticed  into  the  South  some  old  in¬ 
dustries  it  might  have  held.  Congress,  in 
simple  justice,  owes  New  England  one  such 
plant. 

It  has  been  argued  that  conventional  hy¬ 
droelectric  plants  are  outdated;  but  they 
continue  to  be  essential  power  suppliers,  with 
a  national  prospect  that  capacity  of  such 
plants  will  double  in  the  next  25  years.  Plants 
like  Dickey-Lincoln  are  being  built  right  now. 
Their  usefulness  as  peak-load  suppliers  makes 
them  efficient  complements  to  steam  or 
thermonuclear  plants.  Private  interests  ow 
are  planning  a  large  thermonuclear  plant  at 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  but  no  one  believes  that  it 
will  be  adequate  to  all  future  needs  in  the 
region.  Some  voices  have  been  raised  against 
its  effect  on  recreational  and  wildlife  values; 
but  the  foremost  defenders  of  such  resources 
i  support  the  project  as  vastly  superior  to  an 
\dternative  site  that  would  affect  the  wild- 
rrver  program  on  the  Allagash. 

Tlhe  project  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 
It  contemplates  the  addition  to  the  Nation’s 
powerSresources  of  an  efficient  supply  that 
will  be  available  to  private  distributors,  mu¬ 
nicipalities  and  cooperatives  in  a  region  where 
there  is  a 'deficit  and  where  rates  are  high. 

Congressman  James  C.  Cleveland, 

Longworth  Hcnibe  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.cK 

Dear  Jim:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  19  requesting  comments  on  the 
Washington  Post  article  about  Dickey-Lin¬ 
coln.  Each  statement  in  the  article  is  re¬ 
stated  below  followed  bykour  comments. 

Statement:  “Demand  f ok  the  plant  arose 
out  of  the  power  plight  of  New  England 
where  rates  are  the  highest  iNfhe  Country.” 

Comment:  This  is  not  a  troe  or  factual 
statement.  Enclosed  is  a  comparison  of  indus¬ 
trial  rates  of  the  whole  northeastSjt  shows 
that  New  England  is  in  a  favorable'vosition 
when  compared  to  other  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  sections.  \ 

Statement:  “It  will  surely  perform  suc\  a 
‘yardstick’  service  when  built.”  \ 

Comment:  To  perform  a  “yardstick”  service, 
Dickey  would  have  to  be  competitive  in  the 
cost  of  construction  and  in  total  cost  of 
producing  power  in  1975  and  it  definitely 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
^objection,  the  previous  question  is  or¬ 
dered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

\here  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questnm  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  (SROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demandVhe  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeaX  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas  1 
as  follows: 

9V  nays  200,  not  voting  36, 

[R^U  No.  374] 

YEAS— 196 

Abbitt 

Flynt  \ 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Abernethy 

Ford,  GerXld  R. 

Passman 

Adair 

Fulton,  Pa\ 

Poage 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Fuqua  \ 

Poff 

Andrews, 

Galifianakis  \ 

Pollock 

N.  Dak. 

Gardner 

NPool 

Arends 

Gathings 

woe,  Tex. 

Ashbrook 

Goodling 

Quillen 

Ashmore 

Gross 

Railsback 

Ayres 

Grover 

Ran  ffall 

Baring 

Gubser 

RarickV 

Battin 

Gurney 

Reid,  Ill\ 

Belcher 

Haley 

Reifel  \ 

Bell 

Hall 

Reinecke  \ 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Rhodes,  ArizV 

Berry 

schmidt 

Riegle  \ 

Betts 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rivers 

Bevill 

Harrison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Biester 

Hafsha 

Roth 

Blackburn 

Harvey 

Roudebush 

Blanton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roush 

Bow 

Henderson 

Ruppe 

Bray 

Hull 

Sandman 

Brinkley 

Hunt 

Satterfield 

Brock 

Hutchinson 

Saylor 

Brotzman 

Ichord 

Schadeberg 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jarman 

Scherle 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebeli 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Jonas 

Schweiker 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schwengel 

Buchanan 

King,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Burke,  Fla. 

Kleppe 

Selden 

Burton,  Utah 

Kornegay 

Shipley 

Bush 

Kuykendall 

Shriver 

Carter 

Kyi 

Skubitz 

Casey 

Laird 

Smith,  Olcla. 

Cederberg 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Langen 

Springer 

Clancy 

Latta 

Stanton 

Clausen,  ■ 

Lennon 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Don  H. 

Lipscomb 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

Lloyd 

Stephens 

Cleveland 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

Colmer 

Lukens 

Talcott 

Conyers 

McClory 

Taylor 

Corbett 

McClure 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cowger 

McCulloch 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Cramer 

McDade 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cunningham 

McDonald, 

Tuck 

Curtis 

Mich. 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Wis. 

Marsh 

Walker  / 

Denney 

Martin 

Watkins  / 

Devine 

May 

Watson  / 

Dickinson 

Meskill 

Whalley  / 

Dorn 

Michel 

Whitenejr 

Dowdy 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whittei/ 

Downing 

Mills 

Wiggms 

Duncan 

Minshall 

Willi&ms,  Pa. 

Edwards,  La. 

Montgomery 

Wi/on,  Bob 

Esch 

Moore 

Wmn 

Eshleman 

Morton 

/vydler 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Myers  / 

'Wylie 

Feighan 

Natch  er  / 

Wyman 

Findley 

Nelsen  / 

Zion 

Fino 

Fisher 

Nichols  / 
O’Konski/ 

NAY/— 200 

Zwach 

Adams 

Brooks 

Daddario 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Daniels 

Albert 

B/rke,  Mass. 

Dawson 

Anderson, 

/urleson 

de  la  Garza 

Tenn.  y 

'Burton,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Ashley  / 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dellenback 

Aspinall  / 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dent 

Barrett  / 

Cabell 

Diggs 

Bates  / 

Cahill 

Dingell 

Binghaafi 

Carey 

Donohue 

Blatnik 

Celler 

Dow 

Boga/ 

Clark 

Dulski 

Boland 

Cohelan 

Dwyer 

B/ling 

Conable 

Eckhardt 

/olton 

Conte 

Edmondson 

'Brademas 

Corman 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Brasco 

Culver 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Keith 

Quie 

Fallon 

Kelly 

Rees 

Farbstein 

King,  Calif. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Fascell 

Kirwan 

Reuss 

Flood 

Kluczynski 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Foley 

Kupferman 

Roberts 

Ford. 

Kyros 

Robison 

William  D. 

Leggett 

Rodino 

Fraser 

Long,  Md. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Frelinghuysen 

McCarthy 

Ronan 

Friedel 

McEwen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McFall 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

MacGregor 

Rosenthal 

Garmatz 

Machen 

Rostenkowski 

Gettys 

Madden 

Roybal 

Giaimo 

Mahon 

Rumsfeld 

Gibbons 

Mailliard 

Ryan 

Gilbert 

Matsunaga 

St  Germain 

Gonzalez 

Mayne 

Scheuer 

Goodell 

Meeds 

Sisk 

Gray 

Minish 

Slack 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mink 

Smith,  Iowa 

Green,  Pa. 

Mize 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Griffiths 

Monagan 

Stafford 

Gude 

Moorhead 

Staggers 

Halpern 

Morgan 

Steed 

Hamilton 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Stubblefield 

Hanley 

Morse,  Mass. 

Sullivan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mosher 

Taft 

Hardy 

Moss 

Tenzer 

Hathaway 

Multer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hawkins 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Tiernan 

Hays 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tunney 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Nedzi 

Udall 

Helstoski 

Nix 

Ullman 

Hicks 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Van  Deerlin  / 

Holifield 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Vanik  / 

'Holland 

Olsen 

Vigorito  / 

Horton 

Ottinger 

Waldie  / 

Hdward 

Patman 

Whalen  / 

Hurkgate 

Patten 

White  / 

Irwiik 

Pepper 

Widnall 

JacobX 

Perkins 

Wils/n, 

JoelsonX 

Philbin 

Onarles  H. 

Johnson, Valif. 

Pickle 

W6lff 

Jones,  Ala\ 

Pike 

Iw  right 

Karsten  \ 

Pirnie  , 

/Wyatt 

Karth  \ 

Price,  Ill.  / 

Yates 

Kastenmeier  ' 

SPryor  / 

Young 

Kazen 

\ucinski  / 

Zablocki 

Kee 

Purcell  / 

not  Voting- 

-36 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Har/X 

Resnick 

Annunzio 

HeJrertX 

St.  Onge 

Broomfield 

H/Z'long  \ 

Sikes 

Button 

rfosmer  \ 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier  y 

'Jones,  Mo.  \ 

Stratton 

Derwinski  / 

Macdonald,  \ 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dole  / 

Mass. 

\utt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

UVampler 

Erlenbon* 

Mathias,  Md. 

Watts 

Everett/ 

Miller,  Calif. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Fount/in 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Willie 

Hagaih 

Pelly 

HaVfeck 

Pettis 

/ So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected.  \ 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following' 
pairs :  \ 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Annunzio  against. 

Mr.  Sikes  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Button  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Resnick  against. 

Mr.  Dole  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield  against. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  St. 
Onge  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
against. 

'Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
changed  her  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 


Mr.  ZION  changed  his  vote  from  “na/’ 
to  “yea.”  / 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  changed 
his  vote  from  “nay”  to  “yea.”  / 

Mr.  QUTE  changed  his  vote  from  “yea” 
to  “nay.”  / 

Mr.  LEGGETT  changed  hi/ vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.”  / 

Mr.  GETTYS  changed  >ftis  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.”  / 

Mr.  WHITE  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.”  / 

Mr.  WOLFF  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.”  / 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  MORTJ8N  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “ye/” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above /ecorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

M/  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on/that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

/The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

/  The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  205,  nays  187,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  375] 

YEAS— 205 


Adams 

Fraser 

Morse,  Mass. 

Addabbo 

Frelinghuysen 

Moss 

Albert 

Friedel 

Multer 

Anderson, 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Tenn. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Arends 

Gallagher 

Nedzi 

Ashley 

Garmatz 

Nix 

Aspinall 

Giaimo 

O’Hara.  Ill. 

Ayres 

Gibbons 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Olsen 

Bates 

Gonzalez 

Ottinger 

Bell 

Gray 

Patman 

Biester 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patten 

Bingham 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Blatnik 

Griffiths 

Perkins 

Boggs 

Gude 

Philbin 

Bolling 

Halpern 

Pickle 

Bolton 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Pirnie 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price,  Ill. 

Brooks 

Hardy 

Pucinski 

Brotzman 

Hathaway 

Purcell 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hawkins 

Quie 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hays 

Railsback 

Bush 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Rees 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Helstoski 

Reuss 

Cabell 

Hicks 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Holifield 

Roberts 

Carey 

Holland 

Robison 

Celler 

Horton 

Rodino 

Clark 

Howard 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Cleveland 

Irwin 

Ronan 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Vlonable 

Joelson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ctote 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Corbett 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowski 

Corman 

Karsten 

Roybal 

CulveV 

Karth 

Ryan 

Daddario 

Kastenmeier 

St  Germain 

Daniels  \ 

Kazen 

Scheuer 

Dawson  \ 

Kee 

Schneebeli 

Delaney  \ 

Keith 

Schweiker 

Dellenback  \ 

Kelly 

Schwengel 

Dent  \ 

King,  Calif. 

Selden 

Diggs 

'Kirwan 

Sisk 

Dingell 

Kluczynski 

Slack 

Donohue 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Downing 

KyiV 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dulski 

Legg^t 

Springer 

Dwyer 

Lloyd  \ 

Stafford 

Eckhardt 

McCarthy 

Steed 

Edmondson 

McDade \ 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McFall  \ 

Taft 

Eilberg 

MacGregor  \ 

Teague,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Machen  \ 

Tenzer 

Esch 

Madden 

'Thompson,  N.J. 

Evans,  Colo.  Mahon  T^ernan 

Fallon  Mailliard  TCmney 

Farbstein  Matsunaga  Udall 

Fascell  Mayne  TJllrmm 

Feighan  Minish  Van  Dberlin 

Flood  Mink  Vanik  \ 

"Ford,  Gerald  R.  Monagan  VigoritoX 

Ford,  Moorhead  Waldie  \ 

William  D.  Morgan  Whalen  ' 
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Nyhite 

widnall 

whson, 

Cftarles  H. 

\ 

Abbltt  \ 
Abernethjh 
Adair  \ 
Andrews,  Ala\ 
Andrews,  ' 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va, 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards,  La. 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gardner 
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Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

NAYS— 187 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

'Gubser 

(Burney 

Haley 

Hairs. 

Hamdmr- 
schmldt 
Hansen, \daho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

J  arman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O’Konski 


Young 

zablocki 


O’Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid,  Ill.. 

Reifel 
Reinecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Riegle 
livers 
>gers,  Fla. 

Ro£ 

Roiitlebush 
Rousr 
RumsfKjd 
Ruppe 
SandmanN 
Satterfield ' 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scott 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith,  Okla. 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 
Mr.  O’Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Pettis  against. 

Mr.  Goodell  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il¬ 
linois  against. 

Mr.  Dow  for,  with  Mr.  Wampler  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Watts  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
sThere  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING— 40 

Anderson,  HI.  Halleck  Pelly 

Annunzio  -  Hanna  Pettis 

Boland  Hebert  Resnick 

Broomfield  Herlong  St.  Onge 

Button  Hosmer  Sikes 

Collier  Jones,  Mo.  Smith,  0ilif. 

Derwinski  McMillan  Stratta 

Dole  Macdonald,  Teag v(e,  Tex. 

Dow  Mass.  Utt/ 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mathias,  Calif.  W/mpler 
Everett  Mathias,  Md.  Watts 

Fountain  Meeds  /Williams,  Miss. 

Goodell  Miller,  Calif.  /  Willis 

Hagan  O’Neill,  Mass 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzio  firfr,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 
Mr.  Teague  0/ Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Foun¬ 
tain  against. 

Mr.  Boland/for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Resrfick  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  St/Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  California  against. 

’•  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against, 
r.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Dole  against. 


^LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ''GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  giveto  permission  to  addpess  the 
House  f or \  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  M^.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  vor  this  time /or  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  tHe  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  coulcKeive  Members  any  in¬ 
dication  or  guideline^/ concerning  the 
program  for  the  resuseu  the  week  includ¬ 
ing  the  consideration^  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  po§«bilitSx  of  business  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  ALBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished/minority  leader  yield  to 
me  to  reply/to  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yid^d  to  the 
gentlems 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Wih  be¬ 
gin  now  the  reconsideration  of  the  GffiO 
billVTomorrow  we  have  to  considerv  a 
coyfference  report,  I  think  it  is  the  cons 
H’ence  report  on  the  public  works  appro - 
iriation  bill  which  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow.  Then  we  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  OEO 
bill. 

It  is  our  purpose,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter,  and  discussed  it  with  the 
Speaker,  that  if  we  do  not  finish  the  pov¬ 
erty  bill  by  tomorow  evening  to  put  over 
further  consideration  of  'that  bill  until 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thq 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  one  of  the 
critical  questions  being  asked  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  reach  a  point  tomorrow 
or  today,  when  we  have  finished  the 
general  debate,  and  will  start  reading 
the  bill  for  amendment.  It  would  appear 
that  with  the  two  conference  reports, 
one  which  we  have  completed,  and  an¬ 
other  one  before  us,  and  with  almost  3 
hours  of  general  debate,  if  we  are  going 


to  do  that  we  are  going  into  the  evening , 
hours  and  it  would  help  a  great  deal  ii 
the  Members  could  have  some  concept 
as  to  whether  you  plan  to  start  reajjmg 
the  bill  for  amendments. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  in  a  position  at 
this  hour  to  advise  the  gentleman  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  start  redding  the 
bill  for  amendment.  But,  of/course,  the 
leadership  will  be  governed/this  evening 
by  the  leadership  of  the/committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  thdre  any  particular 
concept  at  this  point  a!s  to  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  rise  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  i  should  say  that  we 
should  rise  at  a /normal  hour  today.  But 
I  am  making  that  statement  on  my  own 
responsibility/ 

I  am  going  to  confer  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished^  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the/distinguished  ranking  Member 
and  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Speaker 
witja  reference  to  that.  But  I  see  no  rea- 
not  to  make  it  just  a  normal  day — • 
id  I  say  that,  as  I  said,  speaking  for 
''myself. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8569.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8569)  entitled  “An  act  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  pprposes,”  requests  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
?otes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
plsants  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Hoijand,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  t&pong,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Javits 
to  be\he  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate/' 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op¬ 
eration  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388,  with 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

’Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  When  the 
Committee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  had  1  hour  and  40  min¬ 
utes  remaining,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  had 
1  hour  and  11  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson], 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  enthusiastically  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  entire  program,  but  I  shall 
address  myself  in  particular  to  title  VIII 
of  the  bill  at  this  moment.  Subsequently 
I  shall  have  an  amendment  relating  to 
section  406  which  would  assign  respon¬ 
sibilities  which,  in  my  judgment,  prop¬ 
erly  belong  to  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VIII  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  as  presented  to 
the  House  in  this  bill,  amends,  improves, 
and  strengthens  one  of  the  strongest  and 
least  controversial  parts  of  the  entire 
poverty  effort — the  VISTA  program. 

As  in  the  Peace  Corps,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  widely  praised  part  of  all 
our  Nation’s  efforts  abroad,  so  in  the 
VISTA  program,  the  basic  willingness  of 
Americans  to  ask  what  they  can  do  for 
their  fellow  human  beings,  has  been 
demonstrated  from  one  end  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  to  another.  Americans  of  all  ages,  of 
all  walks  of  life,  have  left  the  comfort  of 
their  homes,  the  security  of  their  class¬ 
rooms  or  their  retirement  cottages  and 
have  gone  where  they  had  to  go,  where 
their  compassion  and  their  need  to  serve 
have  insisted  they  go. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  in 
a  sense  I  agree  with  those  who  contend 
that  the  VISTA  volunteers  are  not  truly 
volunteers.  The  VISTA  worker  who  has 
gone  to  live  in  a  slum  or  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  or  in  an  Appalachian  val¬ 
ley  or  an  Eskimo  village,  is  not  moved  by 
his  own  whims.  He  is  not  doing  this  for 
kicks,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  has  been 
drafted  by  an  authority  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal — he  has  been  forced 
into  this  kind  of  work  by  his  own 
conscience,  the  most  difficult  force  any 
of  us  can  ever  have  to  resist.  Paul  Claudel 
tells  us : 

Youth  is  made  for  heroism,  not  for  pleas¬ 
ure. 

The  quiet,  unglamorous  heroism  of  the 
VISTA  volunteer  is  the  final  and  irre¬ 
futable  answer  to  those  who  would  try 
to  persuade  us  that  this  generation  of 
young  Americans  are  a  bunch  of  irre¬ 
sponsible,  self-serving  beatniks.  The  hip¬ 
pie  may  get  the  headlines,  the  New  Left 
may  get  the  television  coverage,  but  the 
young  people — and  not  only  the  young 
but  the  middle-aged  and  the  elderly  peo¬ 
ple,  too,  Mr.  Chairman — are  far  better 
represented  by  the  VISTA  volunteer  than 
by  the  Dupont  Circle  dropouts. 

Let  us  take  a  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
some  of  the  VISTA  volunteers: 


In  Delray  Beach,  Fla.,  21-year-old  Jim 
Hall  of  Everett,  Wash.,  has  organized  a 
tutoring  program  for  the  children  of 
migratory  farmworkers.  He  has  re¬ 
cruited  something  like  300  education 
majors  at  Florida  Atlantic  University 
who  work  as  tutors  in  10  migrant  camps, 
at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  Al¬ 
though  Jim  Hall  has  completed  his 
VISTA  service,  the  tutoring  project  re¬ 
mains  a  part  of  the  curriculum  at  Flor¬ 
ida  Atlantic. 

Fletcher  Low,  a  73-year-old  former 
college  professor,  once  a  pitcher  for  the 
Boston  Braves  and  very  recently  a  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Legislature,  is  tutoring  Job  Corps- 
men  at  Tremont  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Townsend,  Tenn.,  in  math  and  English. 

Jim  Rayburn,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  is 
24  years  old.  He  was  assigned  to  work 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  an  area  known  as 
the  Bottom.  To  prosperous,  bustling 
Houston,  the  Bottom  was  the  home  of 
800  apathetic  poor  Mexican-Americans 
and  Negroes.  The  population  has  not 
changed  that  much  since  Jim  Rayburn 
came  there,  but  apathy  has  fled. 

Jim  was  one  of  the  chief  influences  in 
founding  the  People’s  Civic  Club,  a 
neighborhood  group  which  is  working  to 
improve  the  neighborhood.  The  club  ob¬ 
tained  playground  equipment,  collected 
food  for  the  neighborhood’s  neediest 
residents  at  Christmas,  and  sponsored  a 
clean-up  campaign. 

Last  January,  Mayor  Louie  Welch  of 
Houston  announced  “Project  Partner,” 
in  which  the  city  and  the  Civic  Club  are 
working  together  to  help  the  people  of 
the  Bottom  do  for  themselves  what  needs 
to  be  done.  Mayor  Welch’s  assistant 
gives  VISTA  great  credit  for  bringing 
the  partners  together.  Jim  may  hail  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in 
this  case,  once  again,  the  name  Rayburn 
stands  for  service  to  the  State  of  Texas 
and  to  America. 

Arlene  Isaacson,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  has 
been  working  with  the  Valley  Migrant 
League  in  West  Stayton,  Oreg.  With 
other  VISTA  volunteers,  Arlene  per¬ 
suaded  the  Marion  County  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  hire  two  doctors  for  a  free 
clinic  for  crop  pickers,  many  of  whom 
had  never  seen  a  doctor  before  in  their 
lives.  The  clinic,  financed  under  the  Mi¬ 
grant  Health  Act,  has  provided  medical 
services  for  hundreds  of  migrant  workers. 

Not  content  with  this,  Arlene  and  her 
fellow  volunteers  also  persuaded  optom¬ 
etry  students  at  Pacific  University  to  pro¬ 
vide  eye  examinations  for  an  entire  mi¬ 
grant  camp.  When  many  children  and 
adults  in  the  camp  were  found  to  be  in 
need  of  glasses,  the  volunteers  found 
them  for  a  nominal  fee. 

Dr.  Catherine  Nutterville,  of  Roseburg, 
Oreg.,  is  working  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  teach  young  slum  dwellers 
their  rights  and  their  responsibilities 
under  the  law.  Dr.  Nutterville,  a  retired 
teacher  and  clinical  psychologist,  at  the 
age  of  79  has  begun  a  new  career  of 
bringing  her  knowledge  and  abilities  to 
the  service  of  her  fellow  men,  and  our 
neighbors  in  this  Capital  City. 

There  are  others,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  a  long  list  of  Americans,  young  and 
old,  from  rich  homes,  from  middle-class 


homes,  and  yes,  some  from  the  poor  com¬ 
munities  as  well,  who  have  answered  the 
call  to  service  which  VISTA  has  ex¬ 
tended. 

A  great  grandson  of  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  the  son  of  a  Member  of 
this  body,  the  daughter  of  one  and  the 
niece  of  another  Republican  Senator,  the 
son  of  a  member  of  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  cabinet,  the  nephew  of  a  prominent 
Republican  Governor — these  are  some  of 
the  young  people  from  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  families  who  have  gone  into  VISTA. 
There  is  an  interesting  footnote  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  named  these 
volunteers,  not  because  their  parents  are 
not  proud  of  them,  indeed  they  are,  but 
because  these  volunteers,  in  so  many 
cases,  have  asked  that  their  family  con¬ 
nections  not  be  publicized  simply  because 
they  want  to  do  what  they  are  doing  and 
make  the  contribution  they  are  making, 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  ability  and 
dedication. 

These  kids  are  not  publicity  seekers  or 
thrill  seekers.  They  are  not,  I  reiterate, 
VISTA  volunteers  because  it  is  fashion¬ 
able.  They  are  in  this  service  because 
their  conscience  demands  it. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  answered  the  challenge  to  service 
in  the  VISTA  program.  Their  country  is 
in  their  debt. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  will  be  many  amendments  offered 
to  title  VIII,  the  VISTA  sections  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  before  us  makes  some 
amendments  to  existing  law,  and  makes 
them  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
both  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  major  changes  are  to  be  found  in 
part  B  of  the  title,  which  expands  VIS¬ 
TA’S  authox-ity  to  mobilize  auxiliary, 
part-time  and  special  volunteers,  either 
working  part  of  each  day,  or  for  short 
periods  of  full-time  service,  and  working 
for  the  most  part  in  or  near  the  com¬ 
munities  of  which  they  are  residents. 
This  is  not  a  new  concept,  but  this  year’s 
bill  gives  it  a  firmer  legislative  base. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  minority  side, 
and  particularly  the  able  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  claim,  and  indeed 
deserve,  great  credit  for  the  major  part 
they  have  played  in  the  furthering  of  this 
concept.  Not  every  American  whose  con¬ 
science  demands  from  him  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  on  poverty  is  able  to  leave 
his  home  for  a, year.  But  there  are  dark 
corners  of  our  society  in  every  city,  in 
every  State,  within  walking  distance  of 
every  well-kept  suburb.  The  home  town 
VISTA  concept  is  one  which  will  enable 
us  to  tap  this  rich  vein  of  sacrifice  that 
underlies  the  American  character  in  even 
greater  profusion  than  we  have  done  with 
the  full-time  volunteer  program  thus 
far. 

The  volunteers  themselves  are  an  im¬ 
pressive  tribute  to  the  program.  But  let 
us  look,  also,  at  the  impact  which  VISTA 
has  had  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
In  West  Virginia,  VISTA  volunteers 
working  with  a  statewide  mental  health 
program  have  saved  the  State  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State,  an  estimated 
$486,000  by  working  with  mental  hospi¬ 
tals  and  in  communities.  That  figure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  informed  estimate  of 
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Dr.  H.  Mitchell  Bateman,  director  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  and  it  was  made  last  June  10.  In 
this  letter  in  which  he  set  forth  this  esti¬ 
mate,  Dr.  Bateman  said: 

A  most  significant  result  of  VISTA  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
in  West  Virginia  is  that  we  are  now  planning 
a  three-year  program  to  recruit  and  train 
local  workers  from  the  poverty  level  who  will 
be  employed  to  render  the  same  kinds  of 
services  VISTA ’s  give  today. 

In  VISTA’s  rural  Santa  Clara  project, 
in  California,  it  is  reliably  estimated  that 
VISTA  workers  have  generated  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  community  of  $1.8  million. 

In  New  Hampshire,  33  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  have  spent  29,500  hours  and 
reached  16,000  people — 80  percent  of 
whom  have  become  active  participants 
in  such  activities  as  Headstart,  Upward 
Bound,  NYC,  Senior  Citizens’  Clubs,  and 
the  like.  To  the  net  income  in  New 
Hampshire,  $243,600  annually  has  been 
added. 

In  Arizona,  2,000  migrant  children 
have  been  enrolled  in  VISTA  preschool 
programs. 

In  Pittsburgh,  VISTA  has  assisted 
5,000  residents  of  a  poverty  area  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  credit  union. 

In  Texas,  11,000  seasonal  workers  have 
been  interviewed  by  VISTA  volunteers, 
5,000  TB  examinations  administered,  and 
600  children  given  care  in  VISTA- 
manned  clinics. 

In  California,  2,000  youths  and  adults 
participate  in  100  VISTA-run  recreation 
programs. 

A  Las  Vegas  slum  now  boasts  a  5,000 
volume  library  established  by  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteers. 

In  North  Carolina,  more  than  1,000 
children  participated  in  summer-long 
tutorial  programs  organized  by  VISTA  in 
six  communities.  The  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  programs  was  661  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  tutoring  was  offered  by  496 
North  Carolinians  who  offered  their  time 
to  the  VTSTA-organized  project  without 
cost.  This  project’s  total  cost  added  up  to 
72  cents  per  child  per  day. 

The  States  of  California,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  Florida  have  VISTA 
bail  bond  projects,  in  which  volunteers 
undertook  the  heavy  case  load  of  inter¬ 
viewing  prisoners.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  four  projects  alone  saved  these 
States  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

I  could  go  on  like  this.  I  could  mention 
VISTA  programs  in  49  of  the  50  States, 
and  in  every  State,  I  could  quote  from 
citizens  and  public  officials  who  will 
praise  VISTA  to  the  skies. 

Let  me  quote  just  a  few.  The  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Dan  K.  Moore, 
says: 

The  contribution  being  made  by  VISTA 
Volunteers  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
is  deeply  appreciated. 

The  Governor  of  Montana,  Hon.  Tim 
Babcock : 

I  do  hereby  salute  these  unselfish  Volun¬ 
teers  in  Service  to  America. 

The  mayor  of  Richmond,  Va„  Hon. 
Morrill  M.  Crowe: 

In  recognition  of  the  sacrificial  work  and 
inspirational  leadership  of  VISTA,  I  urge  the 
citizens  of  Richmond  to  catch  the  idealism 


of  these  gifted  and  dedicated  people,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  in  their  noble  endeavors 
to  serve  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

The  mayor  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  Hon. 
John  H.  Jebens: 

The  efforts  of  individuals  who  live  and 
work  with  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  combating  poverty. 

The  mayor  of  Detroit,  Hon.  Jerome 
Cavanagh: 

The  potential  inherent  in  the  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  program  certainly  was 
realized  in  Detroit  following  our  recent  riot. 

Even  before  the  rioting  had  ended,  some 
of  the  almost  200  VISTA  workers  assigned 
to  Detroit  began  arriving. 

During  the  emergency,  the  volunteers 
helped  in  practically  all  phases  of  recovery. 
They  assisted  in  emergency  food  distribution. 
They  helped  with  the  basic  clean-up  neces¬ 
sary  throughout  the  inner  city.  They  drove 
trucks  removing  rubble  from  the  inner  city 
and  bringing  emergency  supplies  back  into 
the  troubled  area.  They  helped  with  legal 
services  provided  those  involved  in  the  rioting 
and  assisted  the  courts  in  the  processing  of 
cases  arising  from  the  disturbance.  They  gave 
emergency  assistance  at  Detroit  General  Hos¬ 
pital  where  most  riot  injury  cases  were  taken. 
And  they  formed  a  large  part  of  the  post-riot 
Rat  Patrol,  mixing  and  placing  rat  poison  in 
areas  of  widespread  destruction  where  the 
danger  of  rats  had  increased. 

One  of  the  most  important  post-riot  tasks 
was  handled  almost  exclusively  by  the  VISTA 
workers.  This  was  a  door-to-door  census  of 
the  riot  area  in  an  attempt  to  identify  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  riot  and  their  problems.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  organized  by  Detroit’s 
Community  Action  Agency,  the  Mayor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Human  Resources  Development 
(HRD) ,  which  sent  its  workers  to  assist  those 
persons  in  need. 

The  volunteers  were  hard-working,  ener¬ 
getic,  dedicated  and,  without  exception,  they 
were  a  credit  to  their  program. 

Again  I  thank  you  and  each  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  who  helped. 

One  further  observation,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  In  this  Congress  in  particular,  cost 
and  cost  effectiveness  is  a  major  consid¬ 
eration  whenever  we  take  up  a  bill.  On  no 
program  has  the  question  of  cost  been 
more  persistently,  and,  indeed  more 
properly,  raised  than  on  the  poverty 
program. 

VISTA’s  record  in  this  respect  has  been 
a  proud  one.  Over  the  past  3  years,  there 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  in  the  per 
unit  cost  of  recruiting,  training,  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  VISTA  volunteer  in  the  field. 

In  1966,  the  per  unit  cost — the  entire 
VISTA  budget  divided  by  the  yearend 
volunteer  strength — was  $8,520.  In  1967, 
the  per  unit  cost  was  reduced  to  $6,995, 
an  18  percent  reduction.  And  in  1968,  the 
per  unit  cost  is  expected  to  go  down  by 
another  10  percent  to  $6,288. 

In  my  judgment  $6,288  is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  kind  of  service  the 
people  of  this  Nation  receive  from  a 
VISTA  volunteer.  By  way  of  compari¬ 
son,  we  might  examine  what  it  really 
costs  to  employ  and  backstop  a  teacher 
or  a  social  worker. 

The  Office  of  Education  advises  that 
the  average  teachers’  salary  is  $6,820 
per  year  for  9  months  service.  But  to 
recruit,  to  train,  to  pay  the  administra¬ 
tive  backup  expense  that  the  hiring  of 
one  teacher  commits  a  community  to, 
costs  an  additional  $5,000.  In  one  large 
Western  city,  which  is  justly  proud  of 
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its  educational  system,  the  per  unit  cost 
of  a  school  teacher,  if  calculated  the 
same  way  I  have  just  calculated  the  per 
unit  cost  of  a  VISTA  Volunteer,  would 
be  $14,000  for  9  months  service — more 
than  twice  what  it  costs  for  the  12 
months’  service  of  a  volunteer. 

If  we  want  to  turn  to  professional  social 
workers,  the  average  salary  is  $8,200  per 
year.  Adding  in  the  other  costs,  the  per 
unit  cost  of  professional  social  work  is 
$12,240  per  year — not  quite  twice  the 
cost  of  a  VISTA  volunteer. 

I  do  not  say  this  to  downgrade  teach¬ 
ers  or  social  workers  or  indicate  that  I 
think  they  are  overpaid.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  think  there  is  no  competent 
teacher  in  this  country  who  is,  or  even 
could  be  paid  adequately  for  the  in¬ 
credibly  important  task  we  give  them. 
And  few  if  any  are  adequately  paid  even 
by  the  normal  standards  of  the  market 
place.  I  point  to  these  contrasts  simply 
to  suggest  what  a  fantastic  bargain  you 
and  I  and  every  American  taxpayer  is 
getting  when  we  invest  $6,200  in  a  VISTA 
volunteer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  VISTA  program 
hardly  needs  defense  on  this  floor.  In  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  this  country,  it  has  fervent 
defenders.  It  has  advocates  an  eager  cus¬ 
tomers  among  the  Nation’s  mayors  and 
Governors.  It  has  the  support  of  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats,  of  conserva¬ 
tives  and  liberals.  It  is  defended,  if  de¬ 
fense  is  needed — let  me  say  rather,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  exemplified — by  the  best 
of  America’s  young  people. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DellenbackI. 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  respected  colleague  from  Oregon  yes¬ 
terday  stated  that  many  of  our  people 
are  caught  in  the  eye  of  a  social  hurri¬ 
cane.  My  only  quarrel  with  her  state¬ 
ment  is  that  it  falls  short  of  recognizing 
the  breadth  of  America’s  present  predic¬ 
ament.  All  of  America  lies  in  the  path 
of  the  devastating  winds  that  have  be¬ 
gun  to  blow — I  have  no  fear  whether 
America  will  survive  the  blasts  that  are 
beginning  to  blow.  But  I  do  fear  for  the 
changes  that  we  will  find  when  the  winds 
abate — for  the  destruction  that  will  have 
been  wrought,  not  just  to  property,  but 
to  the  relationships  between  Americans. 

And  if  we  do  not  somehow  reach  the 
winds  at  their  source — if  we  do  not,  while 
we  still  can,  separate  and  divert  and 
calm  the  winds  of  unequal  education  and 
insufficient  job  opportunities  and  inade¬ 
quate  housing  that  blow  on  much  of 
America,  these  winds  will  converge  and 
join  together.  And  all  of  us,  whatever 
our  politics  and  whatever  the  color  of 
our  skin  and  whatever  the  level  of  our 
education  or  the  size  of  our  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  all  of  us  will  be  in  the  path  of 
the  resulting  blast  and  will  be  injured — 
perhaps  not  fatally,  but  certainly  seri¬ 
ously.  ^ 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
not  conceived  as  a  panacea  for  all  of 
America’s  ills — even  for  all  of  the  ills  of 
the  poor.  It  was  originally  intended  as 
an  act  to  create  exactly  what  its  name 
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implies — economic  opportunities  for  the 
poor.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  shotgun,  to 
reach  with  inadequate  aid  and.  insuffi¬ 
cient  force  all  of  America’s  social  prob¬ 
lems.  It  was  intended  as  a  rifle  that 
would  zero  in  on  the  target  of  lack  of 
jobs  for  the  poor  and  try  to  strike  that 
target  with  adequate  aid  and  sufficient 
force  to  have  a  real  effect.  It  has  failed 
to  do  so  in  large  part  because  the  original 
purpose  of  the  act  has  been  lost  in  a 
broad-scale  dream  that,  perhaps  under¬ 
standably,  sought  to  make  of  the  act  a 
different  caliber  weapon  than  the  blue¬ 
prints  called  for  it  to  be  and  sought  to 
change  its  target,  and  ended  by  render¬ 
ing  it  ineffective  to  do  even  that  which  it 
was  capable  of  doing  really  well. 

If  you  listened  to  certain  of  those  who 
spoke  during  debate  yesterday,  you  would 
think  that  on  one  side  were  the  forces  of 
good  attacking  the  causes  of  poverty, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  forces  of  evil 
attacking  the  war  on  poverty.  That 
obviously  is  not  true. 

Both  sides  agree  there  is  a  problem. 
The  real  question  is  whether  all  of  the 
present  law’s  expensive,  ineffective  pro¬ 
grams  are  going,  to  be  continued  as  is,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  some  meaningful  and  badly  needed 
improvements  in  applicable  present  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons]  yesterday  indicated  that  there 
were  at  issue  before  us  only  two  ques¬ 
tions — one,  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
authorized,  and  two,  the  so-called  Green 
amendment.  These  are  points  at  issue, 
but  they  involve  only  two  of  the  changes 
which  we  feel  should  be  made  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

In  addition,  We  propose  a  number  of 
other  amendments  which  will  serve  to 
improve  and  redirect  the  aim  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program.  They  include: 

First.  A  material  increase  in  involve¬ 
ment  of  all  aspects  of  our  free  enterprise 
economy. 

Second.  A  reduction  in  Federal  fund 
appropriations,  coupled  with  change  in 
application  of  such  funds  to  serve  as 
seed  money  so  that  total  funds  devoted 
to  restructured  programs  will  increase. 

Third.  An  increase  in  State  involve¬ 
ment,  both  in  planning  and  in  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Fourth.  A  restructuring  of  community 
action  programs  to  place  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  jobs  and  improved  training 
therefor  for  people  who  want  to  work. 

Fifth.  A  phasing  over  of  Job  Corps  into 
vocational  education,  including  residen¬ 
tial  centers,  with  resulting  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  in  unit  costs. 

Sixth.  A  transfer  of  basic  responsibility 
for  educational  programs  like  Headstart 
to  the  Department  of  HEW,  with  reten¬ 
tion  of  parent  involvement  and  of  tie  to 
local  community. 

Seventh.  A  restructuring  of  community 
action  agency  boards  to  retain  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  and  to  increase  involve¬ 
ment  of  local  government,  industry, 
labor,  and  community  agencies. 

Eighth.  An  elimination  of  political 
activities  by  community  action  agencies. 

Ninth.  Some  allocation  of  funds  be¬ 
tween  programs  for  urban  poor  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  rural  poor. 

Tenth.  The  creation  of  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  the  President. 


Eleventh.  The  creation  of  a  military 
career  training  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  discussion 
yesterday  by  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  so-called  Green  amendment,  to 
sections  210  and  211.  May  I  just  in  pass¬ 
ing  comment  briefly  on  a  couple  of  the 
aspects  thereof.  May  I  comment  on  two 
of  the  impacts  in  the  city  of  New  York 
that  would  arise  from  this  particular 
amendment.  One,  the  51-person  limit  on 
community  action  boards  would  seri¬ 
ously  cripple  some  of -the  15  community 
action  agencies  that  have  already  been 
established  in  that  city. 

Second,  the  flat  requirement  for  one- 
third  public  official  membership  on  each 
of  these  boards  will,  again,  serve  to  seri¬ 
ously  cripple  most  of  these  boards  in 
New  York  City  which  have  already  been 
established. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  proposes 
control  of  the  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  by  local  officials.  The  program  which 
we  propose  would  provide  for  increased 
involvement  of  local  officials,  but  without 
absolute  control  on  the  part  of  local 
officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  sat 
through  the  committee  hearings  on  this 
particular  measure  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  witness  after  witness  after  witness 
testified  that  one  of  the  great  advantages 
that  came  from  the  OEO  was  innovation. 
And  it  is  our  deep  concern  that  if  there 
be  not  only  involvement  of  local  officials, 
but  if  active  control  of  community  action 
be  handed  over  to  local  officials,  we  will 
be  destroying,  or  going  a  long  way  toward 
destroying,  this  innovation  which  has 
been  so  effective  up  until  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  supposed  bypassing  feature  of 
the  Green  amendment.  At  the  proper 
time  when  we  can  go  into  the  details  of 
this  amendment,  I  propose  that  we  ex¬ 
amine  very  carefully  the  particular  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  210  (a)  and  (d) .  The 
question  should  be  raised  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  a  State  had  submitted 
a  plan  and  it  had  been  approved  and  re¬ 
viewed,  and  that  State  refused  or  failed 
to  move  forward  under  that  plan.  What 
then  would  happen  insofar  as  bypassing 
this  particular  State  is  concerned? 

Permit  me  to  say  this,  as  I  draw  toward 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  re¬ 
structuring  of  community  action  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  opportunity  crusade  is 
more  than  a  change  of  language. 

We  are  here  talking  about  basically 
redirecting  this  program  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  jobs.  We  have  inserted  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  creation  of  job  opportunity 
boards;  we  have  inserted  a  provision  for 
the  creation  of  an  independent  Youth 
Corps;  we  have  provided  that  there  must 
be  a  certain  percentage  of  the  money  in¬ 
volved  in  community  action  devoted  not 
to  peripheral  problems,  but  zeroed  in 
upon  the  primary  purpose  of  jobs,  job 
training,  and  job  placement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  not  only  be  aware  that 
there  are  special  problems  faced  by  both 
the  urban  poor  and  the  rural  poor  in 
America,  but  that  the  Congress  also 
demonstrate  its  capacity  and  deep  desire 
to  propose  soundly  conceived  programs 
in  order  to  help  in  the  elimination  of  the 


problems  which  cause  such  poverty.  We 
seek  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
as  we  attempt  in  amendments  here  on 
the  floor  to  correct  the  weaknesses  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  this  phase  of 
our  national  struggle  with  the  problems 
of  our  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  (here  are 
over  4,000  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer¬ 
ica  living  in  poverty  neighborhoods 
around  the  country.  On  October  23  those 
VISTA  volunteers  were  issued  their  last 
paycheck.  That  paycheck,  a  very  meager 
one,  pays  for  their  food  and  their  rent. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  they  will  receive 
no  more  money. 

We  see  today  a  situation  where  the 
very  people  who  were  to  help  America’s 
poor  must  now  be  helped  by  those  same 
poor.  Across  the  country,  VTSTA’s  are 
being  taken  in  by  the  people  in  the 
neighborhoods  they  serve.  They  are  being 
provided  with  food  and  lodging  by  the 
very  people  they  were  sent  to  help. 

The  VISTA’s  have  not  left  those 
neighborhoods.  Hundreds  of  telegrams 
and  letters  have  affirmed  their  desire  to 
remain  where  they  are  to  continue  to 
work  for  the  poor.  I  myself  received  a 
letter  from  a  79-year-old  woman  who 
until  recently  was  a  VISTA  volunteer. 
Dr.  Catherine  Nutterville  spent  her  life 
working  in  teaching  and  in  clinical 
psychology.  She  chose  not  to  retire  but 
to  volunteer  her  services  to  help  others. 
While  assigned  to  the  neighborhood  legal 
services  project  here  in  the  District,  she 
prepared  a  booklet  entitled  “How  To 
Make  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  Poor.” 

The  book  contains  programs  which  will 
teach  slum  children  their  legal  and 
human  rights.  It  also  teaches  them  their 
responsibilities  to  the  law.  The  ideas  in 
that  booklet  were  used  in  a  program  for 
sixth-grade  students  at  the  Nichols  Ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  the  spring  of  1966. 
The  program  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  expanded  to  include  six  additional 
schools  in  the  District. 

The  services  of  people  like  Dr.  Nut¬ 
terville  are  valuable  to  our  country.  And 
yet  today  those  people  must  rely  on  the 
goodwill  of  their  neighbors  to  survive.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  the  letter  that  Dr. 
Nutterville  sent  to  me.  It  shows  how  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  dedicated  their  service  to 
our  country  feel  about  that  service  being 
lightly  thrown  away: 

Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Project, 

Washington,  D.G November  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Arnold  Olsen, 

House  of  Representatives  / 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Arnold:  I  am  deeply  distressed  about 
the  status  of  the  VISTA  workers  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  you  know,  for  two  years  I  was 
one  of  them.  I  cannot  be  comfortable  know¬ 
ing  that  those  VISTA  workers  are  cut  off 
from  their  very  meager  living  allowances. 

All  of  them  are  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  do  not  have  the  security 
of  depending  either  upon  relatives  or 
friends  in  a  crisis  where  their  very  existence 
is  challenged. 
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My  first  reaction  this  morning  was  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  call  one  of  them  and  ask  her  to 
consider  my  meager  apartment  her  home 
during  this  crisis;  this  would  be  only  a 
“drop-in-the-bucket.”  My  next  idea  was  to 
start  a  fund  that  would  meet,  in  part,  this 
immediate  crisis.  That  I  may  still  do.  I 
have  an  appointment  tomorrow  that  may 
bring  about  plans  for  such  a  “passing  of  the 
hat.” 

I  am  dismayed  that  these  volunteers  who 
have  come  into  this  program  seriously  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  should  find 
themselves  in  such  a  position  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  morning  Washington  Post.  I 
am  sure  that  the  American  people  will  not 
accede  to  such  treatment  of  the  VISTA 
Volunteers. 

I  am  taking  this  drastic  method  of  get¬ 
ting  this  message  to  you  immediately.  I 
shall  not  go  into  detail  but  you  will  know 
by  the  time  you  read  it  what  I  have  done. 

I  shall  be  in  my  office  all  of  this  after¬ 
noon  and  if  there  is  any  message  you  wish 
to  convey  to  me  do  not  hesitate  to  have 
someone  call  me.  I  know  that  you  are  “in 
session”  now. 

With  my  fullest  confidence,  I  am  always, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Catherine  Nutterville, 
Volunteers  In  Service  To  America, 
Veteran  1965-67. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Daniels!. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2388,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1967.  As  all  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  know,  I  have  been  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  war  on  poverty  because  I 
felt  in  my  heart  that  it  was  good  for  this 
Nation.  It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  I 
have  voted  in  this  House  for  programs 
which  benefited  parts  of  this  Nation  far 
removed  from  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  Today,  however, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  career  I  take 
this  floor  to  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
aid  my  friends  and  neighbors  in  my  na¬ 
tive  Jersey  City,  where  I  have  lived  for 
all  of  my  59  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House  has  read  the  lead  edi¬ 
torial  in  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post  entitled  “The  War  Against  the 
Poverty  War.” 

I  think  that  this  editorial  points  out 
the  desperate  situation  in  Jersey  City 
where  CANDO,  our  community  action 
program,  is  now  totally  out  of  funds.  As 
the  editorial  points  out,  by  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  some  35  other  community  action 
programs  will  be  in  the  same  shape  as 
we  are  in  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  poverty  program 
is  going  on  in  Jersey  City  with  anti¬ 
poverty  workers  continuing  in  the  jobs 
because  they  believe  in  the  Congress  of 
,  the  United  States — because  they  believe 
that  this  great  House  will  do  its  duty 
to  America’s  poor.  The  poor  in  Jersey 
City  do  not  believe  that  this  House  will 
be  blind  to  their  needs.  I  hope  that  their 
faith  and  the  hopes  of  the  10,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  Jersey  City  are  not  going  to  be 
dashed  on  the  shoals  of  partisan  poli¬ 
tics  and  indifference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  Is  not 
perfect — no  program  ever  enacted  was 


or  can  be  perfect — but  it  is,  despite  any 
shortcomings,  a  good  program  and  it  is 
one  which  has  performed  notable  work, 
not  just  in  Jersey  City,  but  all  over  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  throughout 
each  of  these  United  States. 

Through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  we  have  served  more  than  a 
quarter  million  persons  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
some  of  the  impact  this  program  has  had 
in  New  Jersey.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  each  of  New  Jersey’s  21  counties 
have  community  action  programs.  Six 
counties  have  VISTA  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams.  Three  counties  have  Job  Corps 
camps.  Nineteen  counties  have  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  programs.  All  of 
our  counties  had  Headstart  programs 
during  the  summers  of  1965,  1966,  and 
1967.  Nineteen  counties  had  adult  basic 
education  programs.  Seven  counties  have 
work  experience  projects.  Five  counties 
have  small  business  loan  programs.  Sev¬ 
enteen  counties  have  rural  loan  pro¬ 
grams. 

New  Jersey  has  a  vital  share  in  this 
program,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  upper  quarter  of  the  States 
in  terms  of  per  capita  income.  Our  State 
is  unique  in  that  we  have  both  great 
pockets  of  wealth  and  areas  where  dis¬ 
mal  poverty  is  a  fact  of  life.  Every  Mem¬ 
ber  has  had  impressed  upon  him  just 
how  bad  conditions  can  be  in  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  poverty  which  exist  within  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that  our  antipoverty 
efforts  in  New  Jersey  are  reaching  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged.  I  know  also 
it  is  a  great  spurt  of  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  many  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  goods  things  of  this  life  because  of 
prejudice,  lack  of  opportunity,  or  unfa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  English  language.  I 
am  now  making  my  appeal  to  those 
Members  of  this  House  who  may  have 
honest  doubts  about  this  program  but 
who  will  look  at  this  program  objectively. 
I  can  assure  each  of  you  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  vitally  needed  in  our  great  urban 
areas.  I  cannot  urge  upon  you  too 
strongly  the  need  to  support  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  feeling  to  oppose  the 
majority  views  of  my  committee  which 
has  labored  faithfully  and  diligently  to 
recommend  a  bill  which  might  be  both 
workable  and  approvable.  In  two  areas, 
however,  serious  changes  have  been  made 
which,  while  not  improving  the  chances 
for  final  passage,  would  wipe  out  great 
gains  we  have  made  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  These  are  referred  to  as  the 
Green  amendment  on  community  action 
structures,  and  the  Gibbons  amendment 
to  require  20-percent  non-Federal  finan¬ 
cial  participation,  one-half  of  which 
must  be  in  cash. 

The  Green  amendment  wipes  out  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  poor  in  policymaking; 
the  Gibbons  amendment  eliminates  them 


in  program  operation.  With  such  friendly 
amendments  little  room  is  left  for  bad 
ones  except  in  reducing  the  already 
inadequate  authorized  appropriations. 
Such  amendments  will  lengthen  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  long  hot  summers. 

The  Green  amendment  seeks  in  an 
antipoverty  bill  not  to  improve  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  poor  but  to  protect  elected 
officials  who  themselves  are  not  seeking 
such  protection. 

First,  the  Green  amendment  changes 
selection  of  representatives  of  the  poor 
by  the  residents  of  poverty  areas — page 
89  of  the  report — to  their  selection  by 
elected  officials  although  the  language 
vaguely  makes  reference  to  “democratic 
selection  procedures” — page  174,  S.  2388. 

Already  the  poor  have  been  too  long 
deceived  for  us  not  to  clearly  spell  out 
precisely  what  they  may  expect.  If  we 
do  not  intend  for  them  to  name  their  own 
representatives,  let  us  not  delude  them 
into  believing  so  while  making  them  sub¬ 
servient  at  the  same  time  to  elected 
officials. 

Second,  the  Green  amendment — 
section  211(c),  page  175,  S.  2388 — goes 
far  beyond  the  official  community  action 
governing  board  in  requiring  that  even 
community  boards  or  councils  that  ad¬ 
vise  on  policy  or  administration  of  pro¬ 
grams  shall  also  include  one-third  public 
officials.  For  public  officials  already  over¬ 
worked  this  might  well  become  known 
as  the  tired  blood  amendment.  Policy- 
wise  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  autonomous 
and  indigenous  character  that  should  re¬ 
main  with  community  groups  seeking 
self-help  and  self-determination. 

The  Green  amendment  also  violates 
sound  public  policy  on  separation  of  leg¬ 
islative  and  administrative  duties.  Busy 
and  sincere  public  officials  might  better 
leave  to  others  membership  on  anti¬ 
poverty  boards.  Politically  they  would  be 
wise  to  do  so. 

The  October  31  issue  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  carried  an  article  entitled  “U.S. 
Riots  Blamed  on  Cities.”  The  article  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  Presidential  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Disorders  in  its  interim  re¬ 
port  expected  about  January  1,  1968, 
“will  put  primary  emphasis  on  realin¬ 
ing  and  improving  municipal  govern¬ 
ment”  as  a  result  of  its  findings  that 
“the  lack  of  responsiveness  of  most  city 
administrations  to  the  problems  of  ghet¬ 
to  residents”  was  a  major  cause  for  last 
summer’s  “riots.” 

I  do  not  believe  local  government  alone 
should  be  blamed  but  if  these  disorders 
in  107  cities  last  summer  were  caused  to 
any  substantial  extent  by  the  reaction 
“of  an  alienated  community  to  unre¬ 
sponsive  city  government,”  then  we 
should  carefully  reevaluate  the  role  of 
cities  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  before  changing  the  law  in  a  way 
that  may  further  alienate  the  poor  from 
their  elected  officials. 

Poverty  is  a  critical  national  problem 
which  demands  something  more  than  the 
casual  attention  of  local  governments 
that  out  of  necessity  often  subordinate 
problems  affecting  the  poor  to  other  in¬ 
terests  backed  by  strongly  organized 
groups.  Hopefully,  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh  have  done  an 
excellent  job. 
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But  most  of  our  cities  are  already  over¬ 
burdened  with  noise,  growth,  congestion, 
pollution,  crime,  tax,  and  school  prob¬ 
lems.  Operating  an  antipoverty  program 
is  a  full-time  activity  of  its  own  that  de¬ 
mands  something  more  than  overbur¬ 
dened  cities  can  now  provide  in  time  and 
leadership. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  the  cities  them¬ 
selves  did  not  seek  this  new  agency  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Green  amendment 
even  though  they  had  available  over  26 
days  of  public  hearings.  Actually  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  opposed  “requir¬ 
ing  local  CAP’s  being  either  units  of  gov¬ 
ernment  or  private  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tions.”  In  other  words,  they  want  the 
flexibility  of  existing  law  so  that  they  can 
move  ahead  with  programs  already  de¬ 
veloped  by  broadly  based  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies. 

It  seems  that  local  public  officials  are 
wiser  than  are  we  in  resisting  a  restruc¬ 
turing  at  this  time  that  will  not  only  re¬ 
sult  in  confusion  and  delays  but  which 
also  are  likely  to  produce  reactions  of 
social  disorders  and  even  more  violence. 

The  amendment  referred  to  follows : 

Amendment  to  S.  2388  offered  by  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins:  Beginning  with  line  5  on  page  171, 
strike  out  everything  down  through  line  9 
on  page  172,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“community  action  programs 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  A  ‘community  action  pro¬ 
gram’  is  a  program  which — 

“(1)  mobilizes  and  utilizes  in  an  attack 
on  poverty  resources,  public  or  private,  of 
any  community: 

“(2)  provides  services,  assistance,  and  oth¬ 
er  activities  of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to 
give  promise  of  progress  toward  elimination 
of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty 
through  developing  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  improving  human  performance,  motiva¬ 
tion,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  people  live,  learn,  and 
work; 

“(3)  is  developed,  conducted,  and  admin¬ 
istered  with  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
group  served;  and 

“(4)  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coor¬ 
dinated  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (other  than  a  political  party)  or  a 
combination  thereof  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  ‘community  action  agency’) . 

On  page  173,  strike  out  lines  4  through 
17  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

“(d)  (1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve 
or  continue  to  fund  a  community  action 
program  which  is  conducted,  administered, 
or  cordinated  by  a  board  which  contains 
representatives  of  various  geographical 
areas  in  the  community  unless  such  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  required  to  live  in  the  area 
they  represent. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor  do  not  comprise  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership.  The 
representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected 
by  the  residents  in  areas  of  concentration 
of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  residents  of  the  area  who 
are  poor.  In  communities  where  substan¬ 
tial  numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of 
areas  of  concentration  of  poverty,  provi¬ 
sion  shall  be  made  for  selection  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  such  poor  through  a  process, 
such  as  neighborhood  meetings,  in  which 
the  poor  participate  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  degree.” 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  174,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  15  on 
page  176. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  must  bear  constantly  in  mind,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  during  these  deliberations,  that 
this  Nation  is  facing  its  most  serious  do¬ 
mestic  crisis  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a 
crisis  that,  more  than  hot  summers  and 
cities  in  turmoil,  involves  rights  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  30  million  Americans  too 
long  deferred. 

Any  cutback  in  funds  below  the  $2  bil¬ 
lion  request  of  the  OEO  would  attest  to 
the  poverty  of  this  House’s  commitment. 
It  would  break  faith  and  it  would  dash  a 
solemn  commitment  and  a  solemn  prom¬ 
ise  made  to  America’s  poor;  our  defense¬ 
less,  disadvantaged,  and  poverty  ravaged. 

Rather  than  making  coherent  progress 
toward  solving  their  consuming  prob¬ 
lems,  our  cities’  plight  daily  grows  more 
grave.  The  fact  is  that  our  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  up  for  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  month  and  that  more  than  8  mil¬ 
lion  wage  earners  are  employed  at  jobs 
that  do  not  maximize  their  earning  po¬ 
tential — if  they  are  employed  at  all. 
There  are  still,  and  I  repeat,  30  million 
Americans  living  in  poverty — and  data 
released  last  week  by  the  President  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  percentage  of  those  non¬ 
white  slum  families  with  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level  has  remained  constant 
at  about  36  percent  over  the  last  6  years. 
In  New  York  City,  however,  that  per¬ 
centage  increased  from  28  percent  in 
1960  to  35  percent  today. 

Clearly,  our  principal  need  is  for  more 
job  opportunities — employment  of  per¬ 
manence  and  substance,  based  on  mean¬ 
ingful  on-the-job  training  programs  that 
not  only  upgrade  skills  but,  as  well, 
identify  potential,  so  that  an  individual 
may  climb  the  ladder  of  increased  skills 
until  he  is  realizing  the  full  measure  of 
that  potential.  The  significance  of  this 
need  is  made  even  more  poignant — lest 
there  be  any  doubt — by  figures  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
indicate  that  in  September  and  October 
there  was  a  decline  of  88,000  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  jobs  available  and  yet  an  increase 
of  300,000  in  the  number  of  those  actively 
seeking  work. 

Our  urgent  task  is  to  bring  these  fig¬ 
ures  more  nearly  into  balance  and  to 
reach  those  now  without  those  necessary 
skills  and  without  hope. 

The  poverty  program  has  made  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  number  of  areas — and  has  the 
potential  and  the  creativity  of  approach, 
given  improvement,  to  make  further 
strides. 

We  must  not  subject  to  destructive  de¬ 
bate  the  already  totally  inadequate  au¬ 
thorization  for  this  program.  Nor  can  we 
give  serious  consideration  to  amend¬ 
ments  that  may  well  cripple  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  program.  A  spirit  of  innova¬ 
tion  and  a  capacity  for  creativity  has 
characterized  several  of  the  endeavors 
undertaken  through  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  we  must  permit  these  to  go 
forward : 

Headstart  has  changed  the  future  for 
more  than  2  million  youngsters. 

The  legal  services  program  has  assured 
the  poor  the  right  to  equal  justice  which 
more  fortunate  Americans  have  so  long 
enjoyed. 


Neighborhood  health  centers  have 
helped  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poor 
health  and  poverty  for  residents  of  35 
low-income  areas. 

Upward  Bound  has  opened  the  doors 
of  a  higher  education  to  some  27,000 
young  men  and  women  whose  potential 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  encouraged. 

The  700  neighborhood  centers  estab¬ 
lished  by  community  action  agencies  as  a 
multiservice  unit  have  brought  a  large 
reservoir  of  heretofore  untapped  man¬ 
power.  and  services  to  bear  on  the  total 
needs  of  individuals  and  families. 

The  Follow  Through  program,  which 
seeks  to  provide,  services  of  the  type  of¬ 
fered  in  Headstart  programs  to  young¬ 
sters  who  have  moved  on  to  kindergarten 
and  first  grade,  is  now  underway  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  some  190,000  chil¬ 
dren,  and  holds  promise  as  a  meaningful 
addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of 
educationally  deprived  children  in  public 
schools. 

Also,  we  should  recall  that  there  are 
over  300,000  Americans  today  providing 
at  least  1  day  a  week  in  support  of  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts.  We  should  not  forget 
that  the  conscience  of  America  has  been 
tapped  and  has  been  touched,  and  we 
should  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  in  the  bill  right  now 
that  may  well  do  incalculable  damage  to 
the  antipoverty  program,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  successful  enterprises  that 
I  have  just  mentioned.  To  bring  privately 
operated  community  action  programs  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  control  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  would  place  the  responsibility  for 
innovation  with  city  hall,  a  place  which 
usually  does  not  radiate  creativity  and 
progress,  with  several  exceptions,  nota¬ 
bly,  of  course,  New  York  City.  Private 
agencies  should  be  free  to  pioneer  in  a 
whole  range  of  innovations. 

Further,  the  amendment  requiring  that 
one-half  of  the  local  share  be  cash — 
amounting  to  10  percent — will  effectively 
rule  out  participation  of  many  communi¬ 
ties  whose  financial  situation  precludes 
or  whose  officials  choose  not  to  obligate 
tax  funds  for  this  purpose.  Many  of 
those,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  localities 
whose  residents  most  need  the  help  and 
training  in  community  action  agencies 
which  CAP  could  provide. 

Yet,  no  matter  how.  serious,  even  these 
could  pale  in  importance  if  we  further 
reduce  the  too  limited  authorization  for 
this  bill.  To  cut  back  the  program  to  $1.4 
billion — or  $1.2  billion— in  the  face  of  the 
clear  need  and  in  the  face  of  our  too  little 
honored  commitment  will  demonstrate 
that  this  Congress  has  again  turned  its 
back  on  the  cities  and  that  this  Congress 
cares  little  about  the  Americans  to  whom 
we  have  made  too  many  unfulfilled 
promises.  As  the  New  York  Times  has 
stated : 

A  retreat  now  would  be  a  fresh  insult  to 
those  who  have  been  victims  and  losers  too 
often. 

Let  us  resolve  in  this  debate  to  recap¬ 
ture  the  initiative  and  press  forward  in 
a  quest — founded  on  commitment — to 
right  the  wrongs  which  h'ave  too  long 
obtained. 
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(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  support  the  tfery 
fine  statement  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid],  and  to  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  ponder  the  compelling  logic 
and  necessity  of  giving  full  support  to 
the  antipoverty  funds  authorized  under 
S.  2388. 

Since  1964,  at  the  inception  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its 
antipoverty  programs,  I  have  supported 
each  and  every  poverty  authorization 
and  appropriation  bill  to  come  before 
this  body.  Each  one  of  these  bills  has 
been  met  with  cries  of  “mismanagement 
and  inefficiency”  in  the  antipoverty  ef¬ 
fort,  but  as  the  programs  have  developed, 
their  administration  and  efficiency  have 
improved. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  program, 
even  as  set  out  in  the  bill  before  us,  is 
not  perfect,  but  as  we  learn  more  about 
the  problems  of  poverty,  joblessness,  and 
lack  of  education,  we  are  improving  our 
approach  to  solving  them. 

An  example  is  the  Job  Corps  program, 
which  after  its  first  year  of  operation  was 
widely  criticized  for  extravagance  and 
mismanagement.  I  can  proudly  stand  be¬ 
fore  this  body  today  and  say  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  Job 
Corps — both  in  its  costs  and  its  program 
success.  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  Job 
Corps  centers  in  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  and 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  which  are  run  by 
my  constituent  corporations,  Graflex  and 
Xerox.  Both  of  these  contractor^  have 
demonstrated  at  their  respective  centers 
that  job  orientation  of  deprived  and  im¬ 
poverished  men  and  women  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  reasonable  cost. 

By  its  very  nature,  the  economic  op¬ 
portunity  program  is  the  type  of  effort 
which  cannot  be1  expected  to  produce 
dramatic  results  in  the  short  run.  Each 
of  the  many  facets  of  this  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  is  directed  toward  changing  a  fun¬ 
damental  aspect  of  life  for  some  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  our  population.  The 
Headstart  program,  which  has  been 
strikingly  successful  in  both  Monroe  and 
Wayne  Counties,  N.Y.,  which  I  represent, 
is  intended  to  arouse  the  interest  of  both 
the  child  and  his  parents  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  process.  When  Headstart  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  is  usually  the  first  time  that 
such  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
household.  It,  therefore,  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  Headstart  would  instill  in 
its  “graduates”  an  immediate  and  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  for  knowledge.  What 
may  realistically  be  expected,  and  what 
in  fact  has  been  achieved  in  my  district 
and  elsewhere,  is  that  the  combination 
of  the  Headstart  and  Followthrough 
programs  will  enable  the  educationally 
deprived  to  gain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  our  educational  system. 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  bill  before 
us  which  deserve  special  mention.  First, 
is  the  provision  under  title  II  which 
would  take  from  nonprofit,  private  agen¬ 
cies  the  direction  of  community  action 
agencies.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  are  growing  pains,  sometimes  ser¬ 
ious,  involved  in  providing  a  meaningful 
role  for  the  poor  in  the  operation  of  these 


programs.  But  despite  blunders  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  administration,  we  cannot 
throw  up  our  hands  and  turn  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  community  action  agencies  over 
to  city  hall.  By  doing  this  we  remove  the 
independent  antipoverty  force  from  a 
place  of  influence  and  prominence  in  the 
community,  and  we  make  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  more  susceptible  to  politi¬ 
cal  involvement. 

The  second  point  is  the  provision  in 
the  committee  bill  which  would  require 
greater  cash  contributions  on  the  part 
of  localities.  As  it  stands  now,  local  gov¬ 
ernments  can  make  up  a  large  part  of 
their  contribution  to  the  poverty  effort 
in  kind,  by  providing  office  space  and 
other  needed  facilities.  Every  one  of  my 
colleagues  knows  that  local  tax  revenues 
are  stretched  to  the  limit.  Many  local 
tax  dollars  are,  in  fact,  spent  as  contri¬ 
butions  to  other  Federal  programs  such 
as  the  war  against  pollution.  To  require 
50  percent  of  the  local  share  in  cash 
serves  only  to  risk  the  life  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  in  localities  which  are 
already  having  difficulty  providing  the 
necessary  funds. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  review  with 
care  the  proposals  that  are  before  us.  But 
whatever  criticisms  are  voiced,  whatever 
charges  are  levied  against  this  effort — 
none  will  erase  the  fact  of  poverty — both 
urban  and  rural — in  every  region  of  our 
land;  and  none  can  explain  away  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  hope,  funds,  and 
guidance  toward  a  long  run  solution  to 
the  presence  of  poverty. 

The  specter  of  last  summer’s  disturb¬ 
ances  should  turn  the  head  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  toward  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
Sadly,  three  in  every  20  Americans  lives 
in  poverty  as  we  meet  today.  In  many 
millions  of  impoverished  families,  the 
cycle  of  deprivation,  undereducation, 
and  joblessness  will  persist  for  at  least 
another  generation — because  a  large 
percentage  of  these  Americans  have  not 
yet  been  reached  by  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  antipoverty  job  and  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Federal  antipoverty  program,  di¬ 
rected  by  OEO,  has  focused  for  the  most 
part  on  youth — and  rightly  so.  If  we  are 
to  arrest  the  cycle  of  poverty  we  must 
prepare  the  children  of  the  poor  for  a 
positive,  productive,  and  self-sufficient 
role  in  our  abundant  society.  Through 
job-orientation  programs,  through 
Headstart,  Followthrough  and  other 
OEO -funded  programs,  we  are  doing  just 
that.  But  let  no  one  be  misled  into  think¬ 
ing  that  OEO  has  reached  out  and 
afforded  adequate  economic  and  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  all  of  our  poor. 
Many  of  the  local  programs  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  filling  the  need 
for  attention  to  impoverished  people.  It 
has  taken  time  to  find  and  equip  skilled 
people  to  staff  and  execute  these  pro¬ 
grams,  and  it  will  take  additional  funds 
to  extend  them  to  the  poor. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  stage  in  the  poverty 
program.  The  urban  riots  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  have  laid  bare  the  roots  of  depriva¬ 
tion  and  indirection  of  the  urban  poor. 
But  we  have  in  OEO  a  structure  which, 
if  sufficiently  and  wisely  nourished,  can, 
by  providing  help  and  concern  where 
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it  is  needed,  help  to  snip  off  these  roots, 
and  replant  them  as  roots  of  produc¬ 
tivity  and  accomplishment  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  mainstream  of  America. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  few  years  from 
now,  when  the  antipoverty  effort  has 
matured,  and  hopefully  when  the  dire 
need  for  attention  and  action  on  this 
problem  has  diminished,  we  can  look  to¬ 
ward  turning  over  some  of  OEO’s  pro¬ 
gram  functions  to  long-established  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  sacrifice  the  OEO  structure  at 
this  point.  OEO  is  geared  to  concentrate, 
to  specialize  in  problems  of  the  poor. 
More  than  ever  before,  we  need  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  focus  directly  on  poverty,  and  to 
snuff  it  out.  Other  larger  and  longer 
established  agencies  have  many-faceted 
responsibilities  beyond  the  problem  of 
poverty.  Let  us  not  turn  over  to  the 
builders  the  job  of  rebuilding  until  after 
the  firemen  have  put  out  the  fire.  OEO’s 
independence  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  es¬ 
sential  to  program  success;  OEO  was 
built  to  quench  the  fire  of  poverty,  and  if 
provided  with  the  tools  and  money  it 
needs,  it  can  do  the  job. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  note  the  increased  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  economically  deprived 
which  private  industry  has  assumed  since 
the  inception  of  OEO.  Industry  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  initiative  it  has 
shown  in  joining  forces  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  combat  poverty  and  its 
consequences.  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  sponsored  by  some 
40  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  leading  employers, 
has  made  significant  progress  in  placing 
previously  unemployed  or  underemployed 
residents  of  the  inner  in  productive  jobs. 
This  example,  which  can  be  duplicated 
many  times  across  the  Nation,  should  be 
a  source  of  much  encouragement  to  all 
Americans. 

The  $2.06  billion  authorized  under  this 
bill  is  only  a  modest  increase  in  the  fund¬ 
ing  level  over  last  year.  We  can  provide 
no  less,  unless  we  choose  to  turn  our 
heads  from  the  squalor  and  misery  in  our 
own  midst. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton], 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  spent  many 
hours  on  deep  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  have  noted  with  dismay  the  large  ex¬ 
penditure  of  moneys  and  the  seemingly 
small  results  as  the  program  got  under¬ 
way.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
study  each  program  but  I  seem  to  have 
reached  a  point  where  I  can  look  at  the 
overall  of  mistakes  and  successes  from  a 
new  vantage  point:  What  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  matter  of  human 
values.  Let  me  remind  you  here  that  new 
ventures  almost  always  go  through  a 
period  of  errors  of  judgment  both  finan¬ 
cially  and  in  the  personnel  field. 

Many  years  ago  a  group  with  which  I 
was  associated  proposed  to  establish  a 
magazine  for  teenage  girls.  There  was  not 
any  such  thing  in  existence  at  the  time. 
The  professionals  who  studied  the  field 
advised  us  we  would  have  to  plan  for  at 
least  5  years  of  functioning  in  the  red 
before  the  project  began  to  break  even 
and  actually  pay.  Five  years.  That  was 
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considered  a  very  short  period,  dealing 
with  a  new  area. 

We  have  not  been  operating  anywhere 
near  5  years  on  the  poverty  program  yet. 
The  so-called  poverty  bill  came  into  be¬ 
ing  in  1964.  It  opened  the  door  to  a  new 
world — a  world  of  deep  desire  to  put  an 
end  to  poverty.  I  am  sure  that  many 
people  found  a  Bible  phrase  echoing  in 
their  minds  that  gave  them  a  sort  of 
alibi:  “The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you.”  Yes,  probably  they  will  be  with  us 
as  long  as  even  the  youngest  Member 
now  in  this  House  lives.  But  is  that  a 
valid  reason  to  fail  to  try  to  lift  the 
youngsters  out  of  the  quagmires  and  the 
deserts  of  their  lives  today?  For  myself, 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  accept  the 
money  wastes  and  the  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared  personnel  as  necessary.  No,  indeed. 
But  I  do  believe  that  much  has  been 
learned  in  these  some  36  months  that 
will  make  the  going  easier.  And  I  believe 
we  should  give  the  whole  idea  a  longer 
time  for  what  is  really  an  experimental 
period. 

Some  of  you,  I  know,  are  working  with 
youngsters.  Have  you  not  found  that  the 
one  thing  you  have  to  do  first  is  prove 
to  them  that  you  care  about  them  and 
for  them?  Only  then  do  they  listen  to 
your  words  and  watch  your  actions,  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  realities  of  the  examples  you 
become  to  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  possible 
that  this  bill  is  the  result  of  a  guilt  con¬ 
sciousness  we  have  been  carrying  not 
only  for  years,  but  even  for  centuries? 
Perhaps  the  impact  of  a  new  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  citizens  of  a  free  country 
has  made  us  attack  the  problem  too 
emotionally.  We  seem  to  have  felt  that 
money  could  be  made  to  answer  all 
needs.  But  have  we  not  found  that  it  does 
not  answer?  We  are  too  impatient  to 
achieve  results  and  try  to  reach  goals 
with  the  cold  metal  of  money.  How  long 
will  it  take  us  to  believe  that  caring, 
that  loving  is  what  is  needed,  that  is  the 
essential  ingredient  that  must  be  used 
if  we  are  to  help  people,  both  the  de¬ 
prived  and  the  depraved? 

How  much  money  have  we  put  into 
this  so-called  poverty  program,  in  these 
36  months? 

The  first  year —  approximately  $800  to 
$900  million. 

The  second  year,  1965,  $1,500,000,000 — 
Public  Law  89-253. 

The  third  year,  -1966,  $1,612, 000, 000- 
Public  Law  89-794 — with  a  supplement 
of  $75  million  for  the  summer. 

For  1967  we  are  asked  for  $2.06  billion. 
I  am  not  here  in  this  well  to  say  we  must 
give  so  huge  a  sum — certainly  not  before 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  cut  down 
and  do  a  better  job.  We  should  be  able  to 
do  much  more  and  do  better  with  less. 
I  am  here  to  say  that  I  cannot  live  with 
myself  if  we  stop  the  doing. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  father  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  reporting  to  him  each  week 
on  what  I  did  with  the  very  large  sum  of 
10  cents,  which  was  my  weekly  allow¬ 
ance.  The  first  time  I  took  it  to  him,  he 
was  as  cross  as  he  could  be.  I  said,  “What 
is  the  matter?  Is  it  not  accurate?”  “Yes,” 
he  said,  “it  is  accurate.”  I  said,  “What  is 
the  matter?”  He  said,  “You  have  used  it 


all  on  yourself — you  have  done  nothing 
for  anyone  else.” 

From  that  day  on  I  have  done  all  that 
I  knew  how  to  do,  with  the  light  I  had, 
for  people  less  fortunate  than  I.  Each 
of  life’s  experiences  has  given  me  more 
light,  the  inestimable  privilege  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  great  body  most  of  all. 
Here  I  have  had  to  reach  out  into  every 
area  of  living.  With  each  new  revelation 
there  has  come  a  greater  sense  of  the 
responsibility  carried  by  those  who  have 
had  opportunity  for  those  who  have  not. 

How  to  know  which  way  to  go,  which 
decision  to  make?  My  New  England  blood 
keeps  my  feet  on  the  ground  even  when 
my  heart  cries  out  for  larger  giving.  I 
have  learned  that  one  has  no  right  to 
weaken  people  by  too  much  and  too  easy 
giving. 

Character  building  is  the  basis  for  all 
growth.  Discipline  is  needed.  This  pov¬ 
erty  bill  has  that  still  to  learn,  I  believe. 

These  youngsters  are  working  in  the 
Job  Corps.'  We  have  put  in  quite  a  bit 
of  money  for  them. 

We  have  provided  a  lot  of  money,  but 
without  the  Job  Corps  the  cost  would  be 
$15  million  a  year  in  welfare,  prison,  and 
other  expenses.  That_is  what  it  would 
have  cost  us  if  they  had  not  gone  into 
the  Job  Corps. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  produce 
$5  million  a  year  in  tax  revenues. 

The  1966  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  place  a  ceiling  of  $7,500 
as  the  amount  which  can  be  spent  on  a 
single  enrollee  in  a  center  or  a  camp. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  that. 
This  is  not  just  sending  children  to 
school.  It  is  not  that  by  any  manner  of 
means.  Many  of  these  youngsters  have 
no  shoes.  Most  of  them  do  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  clothing,  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  go,  with  their  heads  in  the  air, 
into  a  new  environment  or  into  a  new 
school. 

Why  do  we  send  them  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  go  to  different  places?  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  when  a  child  spends 
his  day  with  us  and  then  goes  home,  that 
child  reabsorbs  at  home  faster  than  he 
absorbs  anything  from  us  in  the  daytime. 
It  is  far  better  to  send  them  across  the 
country.  Yes,  it  costs  more;  but  it  does 
not  cost  what  it  would  cost,  this  $15  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

We  had  a  Job  Corps  center  in  Cleve¬ 
land  that  was  a  disgrace.  It  was  just  too 
bad.  Then  they  changed  the  personnel, 
and  the  new  top  administrator,  the  direc¬ 
tor,  was  Zelrna  George,  Dr.  George.  She 
has  her  degrees  in  social  welfare  and 
so  on. 

This  is  now  called  the  miracle  of  Ansel 
Avenue. 

I  have  spent  a  day  there.  It  is  the  most 
wonderful  place  I  was  ever  in. 

Dr.  George’s  attitude  toward  those 
young  people,  and  their  attitude  toward 
her,  makes  me  very  proud — proud  that 
this  should  have  come  as  a  result  of  a 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  She  is  never 
through.  If  a  girl  wants  her,  she  is  there. 
If  there  is  a  need,  she  is  there. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  respect  to  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
the  matter  of  a  lack  of  understanding  on 
our  part,  because  we  have  assumed  it  was 
just  going  to  school,  having  schoolbooks, 


and  things  like  that.  No,  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  These  youngsters  must  have 
a  home.  They  must  have  clothing.  They 
must  have  discipline  when  they  go  out 
and  around. 

We  have  extra  police,  and  many  things 
like  that,  to  make  the  place  adequate 
and  safe  for  the  girls,  for  them  to  be  in 
that  area.  It  is  a  very  bad  area,  but  so  far 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other 
place  to  have  the  center. 

There  are  350  girls.  Seventy  percent  of 
them  get  jobs  and  keep  them.  After  all, 
that  is  pretty  good. 

I  have  seen  them  and  I  have  talked 
with  them.  They  have  done  all  kinds  of 
things.  I  have  been  very  proud  that  this 
House  saw  fit  to  provide  that  program. 

I  am  not  proud  of  many  of  the  things 
done  as  a  result  of  the  poverty  bill  by  the 
poverty  people.  They  have  not  under¬ 
stood  the  problem,  either.  I  would  just 
like  to  shake  the  ones  who  have  not 
done  well,  to  put  them  over  my  knee  and 
to  give  them  a  good  firm  spanking,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  excuse  for  treating 
people  as  some  of  those  youngsters  and 
some  of  the  oldsters  have  been  treated. 
But  we  learn,  all  too  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
fast  enough  to  be  able  to  feel  justified  in 
continuing  our  effort  to  share  the  better 
things  of  life  with  all  our  increasing 
ability. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  an  individual  Member  of  Congress  who 
feels  strongly  that  we  have  a  problem 
which  must  be  resolved  in  the  area  of 
poverty,  I  had  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
of  this  body  would  be  able  to  hammer 
out  generally  acceptable  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  so  that 
this  legislation  could  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  upon  the  recommendation  of 
those  in  the  House  who  are  most  expert 
in  the  field. 

Unfortunately,  the  1967  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments,  as  reported  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
have  been  strongly  criticized  by  both 
minority  and  majority  members  of  that 
committee.  And  there  is  even  disagree¬ 
ment  within  the  ranks  of  the  members 
from  each  party  who  serve  on  that 
committee. 

Apparently,  therefore,  efforts  to  amend 
the  legislation  by  which  the  program  is 
governed  must  be  hammered  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  is  not  always  the 
satisfactory  way  for  the  Congress  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  legislation.  But  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  out  a  bill  that  will  be 
truly  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and  will 
provide  disadvantaged  young  people  with 
a  real  opportunity  to  break  out  of  the 
ghettos  and  become  useful  members  of 
our  society.  For  we  all  know  that  bril¬ 
liance  can  be  bred  in  poverty  as  well  as 
in  affluence. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  recognize 
and  nurture  productive  citizenship 
wherever  it  may  be  and  see  that  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  develop.  The  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world  require  that  human  talents  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  the 
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same  way  we  would  attempt  to  develop 
our  other  natural  resources. 

I  feel  Republican  criticism  has  made 
every  effort  to  be  constructive  in  the 
hope  of  improving  the  good  points  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  correcting  or  elimi¬ 
nating  the  bad  points,  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  trying  to  salvage  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  stench  of  politics  and  bad 
administration.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  also 
made  sincerely  constructive  suggestions. 

Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  thus  far  was  by  the  Director 
of  the  program  himself  who  suggested 
that  he  would  resign  if  he  did  not  receive 
from  Congress  all  that  he  felt  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  contain.  I  doubt  that  this 
threat  from  the  administrator  of  the 
program,  which  has  generally  been  badly 
administered,  will  frighten  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  away  from  the  exercise 
of  their  own  good  judgment  concerning 
the  program. 

Personally,  I  intend  to  pick  and  choose 
very  carefully  among  the  many  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
House  within  the  next  few  days,  because 
some  of  the  programs  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  nationwide  criticism  have  worked 
effectively  in  communities  in  my  area 
and  some  of  the  programs  which  have 
received  the  widest  praise  nationally 
have  not  been  considered  as  successful 
or  vital  in  the  communities  which  I  rep¬ 
resent. 

Our  primary  concern  should  be  how 
we  can  break  up  the  hard  core  of  poverty 
which  finds  some  individuals,  some  fam¬ 
ilies,  or  some  groups  of  people  in  certain 
localities  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
at  economic  standards  which  the  rest  of 
society  has  grown  to  consider  as  mini¬ 
mal.  We  should  get  down  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  finding  jobs  for  the  poor;  and, 
particularly,  we  should  concentrate  on 
those  disadvantaged  young  people  whose 
lives  lie  ahead  of  them.  To  fail  to  do  so 
means  that  the  self-sustaining,  hard¬ 
working  American  citizen  will  have  to 
carry  the  inadequate  poor  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate,  we 
have  frequently  heard  the  Biblical  quo¬ 
tation  that  “the  poor  are  always  with 
us.”  That  may  well  be  true.  And  there 
may  be  a  significant  segment  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  which  we  will  never  be  able  to 
reach  through  self-help  programs.  But, 
while  most  of  us  are  willing  to  be  our 
brother’s  keeper,  most  of  us  would  also 
like  to  have  our  brother  be  able  to  keep 
himself,  if  at  all  possible,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  carry  the  added  burden. 
Simply  stated,  I  feel  this  is  what  this 
program  is  all  about.  Toward  this  end,  I 
feel  that  determination  of  priorities  of 
community  action  programs  should  be 
made  at  the  local  level.  After  all,  where 
better  can  the  judgments  be  made  about 
the  local  needs  and  opportunities.  A  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  most  appropriate  to  the 
ghetto  area  of  Harlem  and  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  there,  but  it  may  be  completely 
inappropriate  in  the  Appalachia  area 
and  predictably  unsuccessful.  I  also  feel 
that  there  should  be  representation  by 
the  poor  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  im¬ 
prove  their  lot  and  the  lot  of  others. 
These  poor,  who  do  not  want  to  be  poor, 


can  contribute  greatly  toward  better  de¬ 
terminations  of  what  programs  and  pri¬ 
orities  in  their  communities  should  be. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  I  feel  that  the  administration  of 
Headstart  and  Job  Corps  programs 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  should 
be  administered  by  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and/or  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  facing  the  real  possibility  of  a  severe 
economic  crisis  in  this  country  if  we  do 
not  reduce  Federal  spending.  We  are 
spending  in  1  month  in  Vietnam  the  total 
cost  of  the  1967  OEO  amendments.  We 
must  make  wise  and  judicious  use  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  and  not  squander  it 
recklessly.  We  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
back  on  a  number  of  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  war  on  poverty.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  done  so  in  many  vital  and 
worthy  areas. 

If  the  OEO  program  can  be  admin¬ 
istered  more  economically  and  efficiently 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  $2.06  billion 
authorized  in  the  committee  bill,  then  I 
feel  every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  better  to  put  limited  funds  into  a 
soundly  based  program,  rather  than 
throw  money  away  on  generally  un¬ 
proven  or  clearly  unsuccessful  programs 
and  continue  to  create  a  bad  public  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  total  OEO  program,  includ¬ 
ing  some  successful  and  promising  areas. 

I  also  feel  that  the  kid  and  assistance 
of  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
should  be  enlisted  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  legis¬ 
lation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax 
to  employers  for  the  expenses  of  pro¬ 
viding  job-training  programs. 

I  also  want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
program  originated  in  Philadelphia  by 
Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan — Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  (OIC) — in 
which  he  thoroughly  involved  leaders  of 
business  and  industry.  It  is  a  self-help, 
self -motivated  program  to  train  or  re¬ 
train  men  and  women  with  untapped 
talents  and  unknown  skills,  who  are  un¬ 
employed  or  underemployed. 

Reverend  Sullivan  also  thoroughly  in¬ 
volved  the  Negro  community  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  his  program  and  the  early  fi¬ 
nancial  backing  and  the  ideas  came  from 
the  people  themselves.  In  the  words  of 
Reverend  Sullivan: 

All  manpower  programs  do  not  succeed 
and  they  fail  because  they  are  handed  down 
from  the  top  and  the  people  never  Identify 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  program.  OIC 
came  from  the  people. 

The  Philadelphia  program  prepares 
trainees  for  jobs  that  already  exist,  and 
the  training  is  realistic,  based  on  advice 
from  companies  where  they  will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  considered  an  unqualified 
success  and  similar  centers  are  being  es¬ 
tablished  across  the  country.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  and 
industrial  leaders  have  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  it.  Within  the  past  2  weeks  the 
national  chamber  passed  a  resolution 
urging  chambers  of  commerce  all  over 
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the  country  to  establish  training  pro¬ 
grams  similar  to  the  OIC  program. 

We  can  and  must  involve  more  volun¬ 
tary  help  from  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  in  resolving  the  problems  of 
poverty.  This  is  particularly  true  be¬ 
cause  of  the  needs  in  the  poverty  area 
and  the  desperate  fiscal  situation  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  makes  it 
unlikely  that  Federal  funds  alone  can 
meet  these  needs.  More  involvement  is 
also  desirable  from  State  and  local  levels 
of  government. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  to  kill  the  poverty  program.  Some 
program  in  this  area  of  need  should  be 
fostered.  But  neither  do  I  intend  to  flinch 
from  the  logic  of  eliminating  wasteful 
and  unsuccessful  portions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  nor  from  the  responsibility  of 
reorganizing  it  for  increased  efficiency. 
Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  I  be  reluctant 
to  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  which  should  go  into  this  program 
at  this  time,  because  our  Nation’s  fiscal 
situation  requires  that  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  fail  to  do  so  could  reduce 
all  Americans  to  desperate  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  we  are  to  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  can  attempt  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  that  government 
must  be  an  economically  sound  one. 

As  public  servants,  we  must  have  a 
heart  and  a  hand  for  the  needs  of  the 
less  fortunate,  even  when  these  less  for¬ 
tunate  may  not  seem  to  deserve  our  full 
sympathy.  But  we  must  also  have  a  head 
and  a  backbone  to  protect  the  interest 
of  Federal  solvency  and  the  American 
taxpayers — including  some  who  feel  that 
they  are  poor — who  ultimately  pay  the 
bills  for  such  programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent]. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  read  a  prepared  copy  of  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  so-called  Goodell-Quie  sub¬ 
stitute.  I  would  rather  just  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  this  serious  subject. 

Poverty  is  not  hard  to  define.  It  starts 
out  first  as  an  inconvenience,  progresses 
to  a  hardship,  and  ends  up  as  an  afflic¬ 
tion.  Throughout  the  lifetime  of  man 
there  has  not  come  forth  an  economist 
or  a  doctor  of  any  kind  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  serum  either  to  prevent  it  or 
to  cure  it.  The  ancient  Athenians  tried 
it  with  their  make  work  programs.  The 
Romans  tried  to  do  something  about  it 
with  their  food  programs.  But  through¬ 
out  the  lifetime  of  man  it  appears  that 
as  civilization  has  bettered  the  general 
lot  of  people,  somehow  or  other  property 
has  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

Poverty  is  awfully  hard  for  one  to  un¬ 
derstand  who  has  not  brushed  closely  up 
against  it  or,  in  fact,  lived  with  it.  So  it 
goes  beyond  being  a  political  issue  to 
some  of  us.  Perhaps  as  legislators  we  do 
not  see  a  perfect  bill  before  us  or  a  per¬ 
fect  answer  to  the  question  of  how  best 
to  do  that  which  no  other  civilized  nation 
has  ever  attempted  to  do;  namely,  to 
eliminate  poverty  as  a  way  of  life.  Oh, 
nations  have  tried,  yes,  to  alleviate  the 
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miseries  of  poverty,  but  in  most  cases  it 
has  been  nothing-  but  a  program  of 
hand-out  relief  or  some  other  method  of 
quieting  the  poverty  stricken  so  that 
their  voices  could  not  be  heard.  Many  of 
us  who  have  grown  up  in  communities 
that  have  died  have  watched  poverty  like 
a  creeping  paralysis  spread  over  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  people.  Once  prosperous 
merchants  find  themselves  packing  their 
chattels  and  leaving  the  stricken  ghost 
towns.  Doctors  and  lawyers,  officehold¬ 
ers.  Last  are  those  who  have  little  ox- 
nothing  to  take  with  them  or  little  or 
nothing  to  use  or  to  move  out  with  them 
or  who  have  no  place  to  go.  These  be¬ 
come  the  derelicts  who  drift  into  the 
large  ui-ban  centers.  Then  they  are  iden¬ 
tified,  because  poverty  has  a  way  of  iso¬ 
lating  itself.  You  do  not  have  to  isolate 
poverty.  By  its  very  nature  it  compels 
isolation,  because  we  walk  past  it.  If  we 
recognize  it,  we  turn  our  heads  away 
from  it.  If  we  do  not  recognize  it,  we  go 
just  as  happily  along.  I  know  that  there 
ai-e  going  to  be  many  ai-guments  made 
and  many  amendments  offered.  There 
will  be  almost  as  many  as  thei’e  are  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  I  say  that  because  none 
of  us  have  the  answer  to  poverty  as  such. 
We  will  not  believe,  either,  that  anyone 
else  has  the  answer.  This  committee  does 
not  have  the  answer,  and  we  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  it.  I  admire  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  who 
plainly  said  to  this  House  that  all  new 
ventures  have  problems. 

And,  there  are  featui-es  of  the  program 
as  it  is  now  in  existeixce  and  as  there 
will  be,  no  matter  what  comes  from  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  on 
the  pai't  of  the  other  body,  they  will  be 
objectionable  to  many  people.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  in  the  end  we  achieve  some 
measure  of  success  in  doing  that  which 
no  nation  has  succeeded  in  doing — and 
we  are  now  near  the  end  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  of  man,  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
demand  on  this  floor  that  we  do  in  a 
decade  what  mankind  has  no  been  able 
to  do  in  almost  20  centuries.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  not  cure  poverty  and 
its  causes,  yesterday,  nor  today,  nor  to¬ 
morrow,  because  it  is  a  self-breeding  in¬ 
stitution.  But  if  we  can  make  a  start, 
fix-st,  by  recognizing  the  symptoms  and 
the  disease,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  up 
with  a  foi-mula  that  will  give  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  an  answer  to  this  pi-oblem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  good  of  the 
great  progress  which  this  Nation  has 
made,  progress  which  has  been  made 
more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  woi’ld,  toward  a  greater  pros¬ 
perity,  progress  which  has  been  made 
more  than  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
eax-th  toward  a  greater  pex-sonal  wealth 
and  more  luxury  than  was  ever  conceived 
to  be  possible  for  the  ordinary  citizen? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  good  is  all  this  if 
we,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said,  have  some  30  million  of  our  people 
living  in  poverty?  Poverty  does  not  only 
represent  the  need  and  demands  of  the 
belly;  it  is  also  the  needs  of  the  mind. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  program 
while  I  myself  have  had  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  our  approach  was  right 
and  that,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  do  nothing 
but  aim  toward  a  job  for  each  family 


which  is  sxxffering  in  povei-ty,  I  find  upon 
second,  third,  and  fourth  thoughts  that, 
perhaps,  there  has  to  be  more  than  a 
job. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  know  that  insofar  as 
poverty  itself  is  concerned,  the  matter  of 
the  economics  of  poverty  are  concerned, 
that  the  ills  will  not  be  cured  until  there 
is  an  income-producing  factor  entered 
into  the  poverty  families.  But,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  fixxd  also  that  many  who  are  not 
qualified  to  be  in  the  poverty  area  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  their  income  must 
be  above  the  minimal  income  we  have 
established  as  a  qualification,  no  less,  to 
be  considered  in  poverty,  that  amongst 
these  citizens,  there  ai-e  many  with  in¬ 
comes  far  beyond  the  minimal  aim  we 
have  set,  many  who  would  be  described 
as  “poverty  families,”  because  they  have 
not  had  all  of  the  things  that  make  up 
the  complete,  as  I  understand  it  to  be, 
the  complete  way  of  life  of  those  of  us 
in  the  United  States  more  fortunate  and 
perhaps  amongst  them,  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  to  whom 
the  word  “poverty”  might  bring  up  some 
memoi’ies,  and  while  today  they  happen 
to  be  treading  the  great  highway  of  af¬ 
fluence,  without  any  worries  about  their 
financial  status,  their  economic  well¬ 
being,  they  know  that  only  by  a  fluke  of 
nature  and  being  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  moment,  or  making  the  right 
decision  at  the  right  time,  they  have  been 
denied  that  great  privilege  of  being 
counted  amongst  the  poverty-stricken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  in  this 
House  who  will  oppose  mex-ely  for  the 
sake  of  opposition.  There  are  those  who 
will  sincerely  oppose  because  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  going  down  the  wrong 
road.  But,  there  are  many  who  will  op¬ 
pose  simply  because  they  believe  they 
can  find  a  political  advantage  in  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  measure 
the  temper  of  the  people  to  the  point  that 
they  can  establish  positively  how  the  peo¬ 
ple  feel  about  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
antipoverty  pi-ogram. 

Sure,  there  are  those  who  have  abused 
the  privileges  of  the  positions  they  have 
gained  under  this  program,  but  that  you 
will  find  right  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
l-esentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  just  say  in 
closing,  before  the  Member's  make  their 
final  decision,  they  should  just  think  as 
they  go  past  one  of  these  slum  areas  in 
their  district,  and  thiixk  to  themselves 
“There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  I  referred  to  an  analysis  of  the 
so-called  Quie-Goodell  substitute.  The 
analysis  is  as  follows : 

Goodell-Quie  Substitute  foe  Title  H  of 
H.R. 13894 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  that  illustrated 
the  dangers  of  trying  to  bring  a  major  legis¬ 
lative  proposal  directly  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  without  the  benefit  of  Committee 
consideration,  this  is  it.  The  measure  is  a 
disjointed,  badly  drafted  scheme  which 
raises  numerous  questions.  It  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  a  marathon  Hollywood  script 
conference.  Every  participant  has  thrown  in 
his  own  spur-of-the-moment  “zowie”  idea. 

This  proposal  won’t  fly;  it  won’t  even  get 
off  the  ground.  It’s  a  mixture  of  uncon¬ 


nected  parts,  with  no  center  of  gravity,  no 
overall  design.  As  might  be  imagined  the 
drafting  problems  are  numerous  and  severe. 

Before  considering  the  proposal  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  the  major  problems  should  be 
identified. 

INCOHERENT  STRUCTURE - CONFLICTING  POWERS 

AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  AT  FOUR  LEVELS 

The  authors  could  not  finally  decide  whom 
they  wanted  to  do  what  under  their  proposal. 
Instead,  they’ve  provided  something  for 
everyone  but  the  end  result  is  likely  to  be 
delay  and  less  for  the  poor. 

IRRESPONSIBLE  NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCILS 

At  the  lowest  level  there  are  Neighborhood 
Councils  and  Committees.  These  neighbor¬ 
hood  groups  may  not  only  propose  programs 
for  their  own  neighborhoods;  they  may  also 
veto  programs  that  they  don’t  like,  and  ap¬ 
parently  they  can  do  that  even  after  the 
programs  have  started  with  their  blessing. 
They  needn’t  give  any  reasons  for  a  change 
of  heart. 

Given  this  absolute  power,  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  authors  to  make  it  very  clear  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  establishing  these' 
councils,  what  areas  they  are  to  serve,  when 
they  are  to  have  elections,  what  is  to  be  done 
when  two  factions  are  in  disagreement,  and 
the  like.  But  there  isn’t  one  word  about  any 
of  those  things.  For  all  one  can  tell,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  would  be  helpless  to 
step  in  if  a  neighborhood  council  or  com¬ 
mittee  collapsed  or  was  seized  by  one  clique 
or  found  itself  stalemated. 

These  Job  Opportunity  Boards  deserve  sep¬ 
arate  consideration  in  their  own  right,  but 
the  first  point  about  them  is  that  apparent¬ 
ly  the  community  action  agencies  have  no 
power  to  modify  or  revise  the  proposals  of 
those  highly  unrepresentative  Boards.  At 
least  the  proposal  gives  no  basis  for  claiming 
such  a  power. 

STATE  AGENCIES  WITH  ONLY  THE  POWER  TO 
CONFUSE  AND  DELAY 

Under  this  proposal,  the  States  are  given 
great  responsibilities.  Yet  there  is  hardly 
anything  they  can  do  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  undo  or  modify  as  it  sees 
fit.  The  net  result  is  that  they  have  the 
power  to  unscramble  the  community  action 
agency’s  eggs,  but  the  Federal  Government 
can  rescramble  them  according  to  its  own 
liking.  What  this  finally  comes  down  to  is  the 
power  of  the  State  to  delay  and  confuse  a 
process  which  is  already  long  and  compli¬ 
cated  enough. 

The  States  not  only  define  communities 
and  select  community  action  agencies  (and/ 
or  qualified  substitute  agencies).  They  also 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  locally 
proposed  programs,  for  inclusion  in  or  omis¬ 
sion  from  a  State  plan.  But,  again,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  disapprove,  modify  or 
ignore  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  Director  of  OEO 
can  ignore  the  State  agency  in  which  these 
powers  are  to  be  vested  and  “assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  agency”  in  his 
own  right! 

No  one  should  think  that  because  the 
State  has  final  power  in  these  areas,  it  won’t 
have  plenty  of  political  leverage  to  exert  in¬ 
fluence  over  local  programs.  The  ability  to 
delay  programs  or  to  disapprove  them  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  intervention  is  in  itself  a 
political  power.  The  point  is  that  it  is  a 
negative  power  since  the  State  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  contribute  one  cent  of  its  own 
resources  to  community  action  programs. 
Irresponsible  power  is  the  worst  kind.  It 
makes  people  light-headed  and  arbitrary. 

All  responsibility  for  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  evaluations  in  connection 
with  community  action  programs  is  placed 
in  the  State.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not 
clear,  since  States  have  no  special  com¬ 
petence  in  designing  or  conducting  local 
programs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  States  are  not 
given  authority  to  conduct  regional  or  rural 
area  programs,  where  everyone  concedes  that 
they  have  a  valuable  role.  The  result  is  that 
the  poorer  rural  counties  are  left  largely  to 
their  own  devices. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION - TOO  LITTLE  AND  TOO 

LATE  TO  BE  MEANINGFUL 

Finally,  after  a  simple  proposal  for  a 
neighborhood  center  has  navigated  this  long 
tortuous  passage,  it  reaches  the  Director— 
if  it  isn’t  already  too  late  to  run  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  can  re-examine  it  and  perhaps  do 
the  whole  thing  over.  One  might  well  ask 
why  it  reaches  him,  or  conversely,  why  a 
State  agency  has  been  needlessly  interposed 
when  it  has  not  been  given  the  power  to  con¬ 
tribute  anything  but  delay  and  confusion. 

Furthermore  under  the  structure  proposed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  delegate  programs 
to  other  Federal  agencies,  if  at  some  future 
time  this  should  be  desired. 

ENDLESS  DELAYS - AN  OBSTACLE  COURSE  TO 

FUNDING 

The  substitute  proposal  will  add  intolera¬ 
bly  to  the  already  lengthy  funding  process. 
At  present  in  big  cities  the  preparation,  sub¬ 
mission,  review,  approval,  and  funding  of 
community  action  programs  is  nearly  a  year- 
round  process.  In  every  community  it  takes 
at  least  several  months.  The  substitute  pro¬ 
posal  adds  three  more  stages  which  will  at 
least  double  this  time. 

Before  a  community  action  agency  can 
even  approve  programs  for  submission  to  the 
State,  it  must  clear  them  with  local  neigh¬ 
borhood  coucils  even  though  those  councils 
are  not  acting  as  delegate  agencies  for  the 
programs.  It  must  also  wait  for  the  local  Job 
Opportunities  Board  to  develop  manpower 
programs  which  may  use  half  or  more  of  the 
community’s  allocated  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  a  qualified  substitute  agency  for  the 
same  community  may  be  developing  its  own 
proposals,  so  that  neither  agency  can  be 
sure  just  how  much  money  is  available  to  it. 

The  State  agency  must  review  the  proposed 
programs  and  may  require  modifications.  So 
the  whole  matter  may  have  to  be  marched 
back  down  the  hill  again.  Moreover,  each 
local  program  will  have  to  be  held  up  until 
every  other  part  of  the  State  plan  is  ap¬ 
proved.  This  is  the  convoy  system  where 
everyone  must  travel  at  the  rate  of  the  slow¬ 
est  community  action  agency. 

Finally,  the  proposed  program  reaches  OEO 
for  review.  But  the  Director  must  review 
not  only  several  thousand  local  proposals  but 
50  different  State  plans.  Moreover,  if  he  dis¬ 
agrees  with  a  State’s  plan,  he  must  offer  it 
an  opportunity  to  answer  his  criticism  before 
he  decides.  And  if  he  finally  disapproves  a 
State’s  plan  he  must  reallocate  the  money 
to  other  States,  even  though  their  plans  may 
not  anticipate  that. 

This  entire  process  must  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  a  new  fiscal  year.  This  means 
that  the  Director  must  have  the  manpower 
to  handle  an  almost  incredible  traffic  jam 
each  spring.  He  would  be  unable  to  space 
proposals  out  through  12  months  as  OEO 
has  tried  to  do  in  the  past.  Assuming  that  he 
can  do  this,  the  administrative  costs  will 
be  huge  and  the  time  span  from  local  pro¬ 
gram  preparation  to  final  Federal  funding 
will  probably  be  well  over  12  months.  More¬ 
over,  the  reallocation  authority  is  really  a 
theoretical  one — the  funds  will  have  lapsed 
long  before  they  can  be  reallocated. 

STATE  PLANS  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION - A  CON¬ 

TRADICTION  IN  TERMS  AND  A  FALSE  ANALOGY 

The  paradox  that  State  governments  should 
be  the  arbiters  of  the  specific  needs  and 
solutions  of  local  communities  would  be 
laughed  out  of  any  modern  State  legislature. 
It  goes  squarely  against  the  trend  to  in¬ 
creasing  home  rule.  It  is  only  in  Congress, 
which  has  no  real  responsibility  for  State- 
local  relations,  that  such  a  notion  would 
seriously  be  proposed. 


What  does  it  add  to  the  existing  statutory 
framework  of  community  action?  Delay,  fric¬ 
tion  and  confusion.  Delay,  because  the  State’s 
review  of  local  proposals  and  formulation 
(subject  to  reconsideration  at  the  Federal 
level)  cannot  help  but  add  another  three  or 
more  months  to  the  funding  process  if  the 
State  is  to  take  its  responsibilities  seriously. 

There  is  bound  to  be  friction  because  the 
State  is  not  required  to  contribute  any  pro¬ 
gram  resources  and  community  residents  are 
bound  to  resent  being  told  by  someone  in  the 
State  Capitol  that  they  haven’t  properly  con¬ 
ceived  their  own  local  problems  and  needs. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  community  agency 
proposes  to  run  a  legal  services  program  and 
the  State  disapproves  because  the  head  of  the 
State  community  action  program  thinks  fam¬ 
ily  planning  is  more  important. 

Confusion  is  certain,  because  State  govern¬ 
ments  have  no  competence  to  assess  grass¬ 
roots  needs  and  formulate  programs  to  meet 
them.  The  sponsors  of  this  proposal  recog¬ 
nized  that  when  they  proved  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  could  override  all  or  any  portion  of  a 
State  agency’s  plan  and  would  even  assume 
the  functions  of  the  State  agency.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  idea  is  hedged.  When  some¬ 
one  hasn’t  got  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
it  is  time  to  consider  whether  they  are  good 
convictions. 

But  if  the  community  action  agency  can 
appeal  over  the  head  of  the  State  agency  to 
the  Federal  Government,  it  still  has  no  cer¬ 
tainty  about  where  its  program  proposals 
stand  until  the  very  end  of  a  long  process. 

Delay,  friction  and  confusion  are  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Partisan  politics  are  bound  to 
dominate  in  any  case  where  the  parties  in 
control  of  City  Hall  and  the  State  Capitol 
are  different.  It  is  ironic  that  those  who  have 
criticized  the  poverty  program  for  excessive 
involvement  with  politics  should  put  forth  a 
scheme  which  would  make  such  involvement 
inevitable  in  virtually  every  State. 

Moreover,  each  State  is  to  prepare  a  State 
“plan” — this  sounds  like  organization.  But 
what  would  a  State  “plan”  look  like?  It 
would  not  in  any  sense  be  a  real  plan  with 
interlocking  and  mutually  consistent  parts. 
It  would  almost  certainly  end  up  being 
simply  a  list  of  the  approved  (as  modified) 
proposals  for  various  local  communities 
within  the  State.  It  would  not  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  State  plans  for  Federal 
welfare  and  educational  assistance  because 
the  community  action  program  doesn’t 
really  resemble  them.  The  entire  idea  is 
based  on  a  false  analogy,  as  a  moment’s 
thought  demonstrates. 

In  the  first  place,  community  action  is 
not  a  single  purpose  concept.  It  runs  the 
range  from  neighborhood  health  services 
to.  legal  services  to  consumer  action  to  day 
care  to  manpower  programs.  Its  variety  is 
limited  only  by  resources,  ingenuity  and 
outer  legal  limits.  Indeed  the  substitute 
proposal  recognizes  this.  Thus,  there  is  no 
one  State  department  that  can  provide 
guidance.  For  some  types  of  programs,  such 
as  consumer  action,  there  may  be  no  com¬ 
petence  at  all  at  the  State  level. 

Moreover,  unlike  welfare  and  education 
there  is  no  tradition  of  State  supervision 
or  of  State  contribution  of  tax  resources. 
No  such  contribution  is  -called  for  by  this 
proposal.  Lastly,  health,  welfare  and  educa¬ 
tion  problems  affect  every  community,  but 
other  problems  which  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  attacks  are  not  universal  at 
all  and,  even  if  they  were,  the  solutions 
will  differ  immensely  between  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  and  a  large  city.  Take  legal  serv¬ 
ices,  for  example.  In  a  rural  area,  a  circuit 
rider  arrangement  or  a  modification  of 
judicare  may  be  the  best  solution.  In  a  big 
city  neighborhood  law  offices  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  needed.  The  type  of  caseloads  will 
also  be  different.  In  one  case  the  local  bar 
may  oppose  a  solution  which  is  embraced 
in  another  place.  The  poor  may  respond 


differently  in  different  areas  to  the  same 
kinds  of  programs.  Local  people  best  under¬ 
stand  these  matters. 

The  State  plan  is  another  case  of  a  foolish 
consistency  which  can  only  cause  mischief. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  changes  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  insure  a  strong  voice  for  local  public 
officials  in  community  action  agencies.  Nor 
does  it  recognize  that  that  bill,  with  its 
provisions  for  Governor’s  review  and  State 
technical  assistance,  provides  plenty  of 
leverage  for  any  State  to  assist  its  local 
communities  and  secure  modification  of  the 
occasional  proposal  that  runs  counter  to 
basic  public  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  substitute 
proposal  the  State  is  not  permitted  to  un¬ 
derake  one  vital  function  for  which  it  clear¬ 
ly  does  have  the  best  competence  that  is, 
to  assist  sparce  rural  areas  in  developing 
and  conducting  programs.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision,  as  in  the  Committee  bill,  for  the 
State  to  serve  as  a  temporary  or  permanent 
sponsor  of  community  action  in  those 
areas. 

CONFUSING  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS 

Evidently  beset  by  doubts  that  the  States 
could  really  discharge  the  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  imposed  on  them  under  this  proposal, 
the  authors  have  hedged  their  bets  at  every 
point  by  permitting  OEO  to  overrule,  ig¬ 
nore,  or  bypass  the  State  agency  and  its  plan 
at  every  point.  Subject  to  certain  procedural 
requirements,  it  can — 

Disapprove  the  participation  of  a  State 
altogether; 

Suspend  grant  to  a  State  agency; 

Overrule  any  action  by  a  State  agency; 

Assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  State 
agency  in  his  own  right; 

Disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  a  State 
plan.  He  can  even  modify  specific  local  pro¬ 
gram  components  or  make  grants  or  con¬ 
tracts  in  disregard  of  the  plan; 

Bypass  a  recognized  community  action 
agency  and  contract  with  a  qualified  substi¬ 
tute  agency. 

What  this  means  primarily  is  that  nothing 
is  ever  settled  at  the  State  level  and  the 
time  required  to  settle  it  at  the  Federal  level 
will  add  substantially  to  the  delays  already 
inherent  in  the  State  plan  scheme. 

It  is  also  a  built-in  source  of  friction  and 
uncertainty  because  it  invites  second-guess¬ 
ing  of  the  State  by  the  Director  and  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  two  over  the  standards 
which  the  Director  is  to  apply  in  his  review 
of  State  plans. 

The  problem  of  Federal  review  is  particu¬ 
larly  acute  because  the  authors  have  not 
done  any  better  in  the  way  of  establishing 
standards  for  the  Director.  For  all  it  appears, 
he  can  simply  second-guess  the  State,  dis¬ 
regard  its  recommendations,  and  substitute 
his  own  personal  standards  in  doing  so.  In¬ 
deed,  his  discretion  is  emphasized  at  every 
point  in  the  enumeration  of  his  powers. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  broad  discretion 
is  given  to  Federal  agencies  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs,  but  this  is  usually 
in  the  context  of  a  statute  which  makes  no 
provision  for  the  State  plan.  The  concept 
that  the  State  is  to  have  a  major  responsi¬ 
bility  for  screening  the  proposal  on  which 
the  Federal  Government  must  act  implies 
clear  standards  and  relationships.  They  are 
totally  lacking  here. 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  JOB  PROGRAMS - BUT  WILL 

THEY  HELP  PEOPLE  GET  JOBS 

As  much  as  50  %  of  all  title  II  money  would 
henceforth  be  available  only  for  manpower 
programs  proposed  by  the  local  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Boards.  The  uncertainty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  some  part  of  this  money  would 
have  to  be  made  available  for  qualified  sub¬ 
stitute  agencies  approved  under  State  plans 
or  by  the  OEO. 

This  is  a  drastic  shift  in  the  past  uses  of 
title  II  funds.  The  money  set  aside  for  man- 
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power  programs  would  presumably  be  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  funds  provided  expressly  for 
those  purposes  under  other  titles  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  proposal.  Compared  to  other  needs  in 
particular  communities,  this  may  be  a  case 
of  overskill. 

In  any  event,  the  local  Job  Opportunities 
Boards  will  be  grossly  unrepresentative  both 
of  organized  labor  and  of  many  other 
relevant  interests  within  their  communities. 
At  least  half  the  membership  of  those  boards 
must  consist  of  representatives  of  private 
employers.  The  remainder  shall  be  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor.  In  other  words,  organized 
labor  may  be  shut  out  completely  from  the 
development  of  programs  which  vitally  affects 
its  interests.  Moreover,  there  will  be  no  repre¬ 
sentation  of  public  nonprofit  agencies  in  the 
community  service  fields  which  constitute 
the  second  biggest  labor  market  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today. 

The  kinds  of  programs  which  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Boards  may  develop  for  use  of  this 
half  of  all  title  II  assistance  are  curious,  to 
say  the  least.  They  must  be  designed  to  elim¬ 
inate  conditions  “which  inhibit  or  prevent 
the  poor  from  seeking  full-time  jobs.”  Those 
conditions  are  relatively  few:  discrimination, 
physical  disability,  and  the  problem  of 
mothers  with  small  children.  The  basic  em¬ 
ployment  obstacles  suffered  by  the  poor  are 
those  which  prevent  them  from  securing 
(rather  than  seeking)  decent  jobs.  The 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  apparently  not 
concerned  with  under-employment,  sub- 
stantard  wages,  and  other  obstacles  to  em¬ 
ployability  of  those  who  seek  employment 
every  day. 

They  certainly  are  not  concerned  with 
substandard  wages  because  they  have  made 
no  provisions  for  a  minimum  wage  rate  in 
these  programs. 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  PROGRAMS  WITH  THE  WRONG 
EMPHASIS 

This  proposal  makes  hash  of  some  of  OEO’s 
most  successful  special  emphasis  programs. 
In  some  cases,  only  the  name  remains  the 
same,  and  sometimes  not  even  that.  “Com¬ 
prehensive  Health  Services”  has  become 
“Basic  Health  Services”  and  in  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  it  loses  everything  of  value.  Under 
the  new  program,  only  certain  named  dis¬ 
eases  could  be  treated — these  are  the  very 
disease  areas  in  which  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  are  already  concentrating 
their  resources.  To  make  it  worse — these  are 
not  the  ailments  which  most  seriously  plague 
the  poor. 

The  concept  of  the  comprehensive  health 
services  program  is  to  provide  a  one-stop, 
one-door  operation  which  would  deliver  the 
full-range  of  medical  services.  The  project 
integrates  existing  sources  of  funds  and  OEO 
funds  are  used  to  fill  the  gaps.  The  idea  is 
to  do  away  with  fragmentation  which  has 
become  so  severe  that  in  most  cities  there 
are  over  25  different  clinics  or  agencies  scat¬ 
tered  about,  each  treating  a  different  disease, 
some  treating  only  children  and  not  their 
parents  and  vice-versa. 

This  bill  fails  to  provide  the  kinds  of  sup¬ 
port  for  medical  care  that  is  most  needed.  In¬ 
stead,  it  duplicates  existing  programs  in  a 
way  that  perpetuates  all  their  widely  recog¬ 
nized  faults. 

In  the  subsection  on  day  care,  the  sponsors 
have  added  requirements  which  they  failed 
to  think  through.  First,  preference  for  day 
care  benefits  is  given  to  those  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits  under  other  specific  Federal 
assistance  programs  relating  to  job  training 
or  placement.  Superficially  the  idea  has 
merit,  but  it  ignores  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  women  who  are  not  in  such  programs 
but  are  receiving  similar  non-Federal  bene¬ 
fits  and  there  are  others  who,  even  without 
such  benefits,  could  support  themselves  and 
their  children  if  their  children  were  in  a  day 
care  program.  For  these  women,  day  care  is 
all  the  leverage  needed  to  escape  from  pov¬ 
erty.  Secondly,  it  requires  that  the  parent 


repay  the  cost  of  the  day  care  provided  while 
he  was  in  a  training  program  as  soon  as  his 
financial  circumstances  improve.  Benefici¬ 
aries  of  work-training  programs  for  the 
needy  generally  begin  to  work  at  salaries  not 
very  much  above  the  poverty  line.  This  day 
care  provision  gives  a  person  a  chance  to 
escape  from  poverty  only  to  snatch  it  away 
again  as  soon  as  he  starts  to  work. 

The  proposal  is  likely  to  undercut  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  poor  to  enter  training  projects. 
Why  should  someone  study,  look  for  a  job, 
work  hard  when  there  is  little  net  gain — and 
given  the  costs  of  day-care  in  even  the  most 
minimal  sorts  of  programs — when  he  may 
even  emerge  less  well  off  than  he  was  before. 

The  restrictions  also  make  it  impossible  to 
coordinate  day  care  with  Head  Start  on  a 
systematic  basis  and  thus  reduce  the  costs 
and  increase  the  benefits  of  the  child 
custody. 

NO  MAINTENANCE  OP  EFFORT  REQUIREMENT - 

FEDERAL  AID  MAY  BE  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  LOCAL 

SUPPORT 

Ironically,  in  a  proposal  to  make  sure  that 
community  action  programs  assist  the 
States  and  urban  and  rural  communi¬ 
ties  ...  to  eliminate  the  principal  causes 
of  poverty,  the  sponsors  have  omitted  any 
requirement  that  Federal  aid  be  in  addition 
to  rather  than  instead  of  previous  non- 
Federal  support  for  the  same  services. 

What  that  means  is  that  Title  II  aid  can 
be  used  to  pick  up  the  costs  of  local  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  operated  for  years  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  past  non-Federal  sup¬ 
port  for  those  same  programs  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  required  20%  matching  share. 
Federal  aid  thus  becomes  a  form  of  transfer 
payment. 

The  areas  in  which  this  omission  invites 
the  greatest  abuse  is  in  the  vaunted  bonus 
program  which  calls  for  a  50%  non-Federal 
contribution. 

So,  whether  by  inadvertance  or  by  design, 
the  stirring  intent  stated  in  the  preamble 
to  this  substitute  Title  II,  namely,  that 
States  and  local  communities  should  bear 
the  major  responsibility  for  attacking  pov¬ 
erty  within  their  borders,  is  undercut  by 
the  absence  of  any  requirement  that  they 
maintain  even  their  past  efforts  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  aid  to  new  efforts. 

THE  STATE  BONUS  PLAN - A  SNARE  AND  DELUSION 

FOR  POOR  STATES 

The  most  touted  innovation  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  proposal  is  the  provision  that  a 
certain  amount  of  title  II  funds  should  be 
set  aside  for  bonus  grants  on  a  50-50  match¬ 
ing  basis  to  States  which  come  up  with  plans 
for  supplementary  assistance.  Since  the  pro¬ 
ponents  are  advocates  of  economy,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  they  mean  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  money  for  these  bonus  plans.  What 
they  really  mean  to  do  is  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  of  80-20  money  and  require  that 
some  of  the  funds  under  title  II  must  be 
matched  on  a  50-50  basis. 

The  net  result  will  be  a  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  the  basic  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  assistance,  i.e.,  80-20  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  each  State.  But  in  a  peculiar  inver¬ 
sion  of  language,  the  sponsors  treat  this  as  if 
it  were  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 

The  other  major  consequence  is  equally 
clear.  The  poorer  States  which  cannot  come 
up  with  50  percent  matching  contributions 
will  lose  their  bonus  money  and  the  richer 
States  will  get  it  by  default.  It  is  the  rich 
States  which  will  be  able  to  raise  the  addi¬ 
tional  local  money  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  bonus.  They  will  pick  up  the  bonus 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  areas,  such  as 
the  Appalachian  and  Southern  States,  that 
need  the  money  most. 

The  one  qualification  that  must  be  made 
to  these  predictions  is  the  fact  that  the  spon¬ 
sors  have  omitted  any  maintenance-of-effort 
requirement.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  any 
State  can  automatically  get  its  bonus  money 


by  treating  its  existing  programs  of  aid  to 
the  poor  as  its  matching  contribution  and 
simply  using  the  bonus  money  to  enlarge 
those  programs  or  to  supplant  a  part  of  the 
non-Federal  assistance  formerly  given  to 
them. 

If  that  can  be  done,  the  pieties  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  substitute  for  title  II  are 
meaningless.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
omission  of  the  maintenance-of-effort  re¬ 
quirement  is  corrected,  the  result  will  be  that 
the  bonus  money  will  go  to  those  States  that 
cannot  afford  to  do  so  will  lose  part  of  the 
money  that  they  have  been  getting  under  the 
present  law.  Either  way,  the  proposal  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  ill-conceived  brainstorm. 

MAJOR  REALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

In  a  number  of  ways  the  sponsors  have 
managed  to  alter  the  existing  allocations  of 
funds  so  that  virtually  everyone  is  hurt. 

1.  The  States  will  lose  some  part  of  their 
present  CAP  allocations  for  80-20  assistance 
because  of  the  50-60  bonus  idea.  The  idea 
itself  is  to  describe  as  a  reward  what  is  really 
a  penalty  in  terms  of  present  allocations,  be¬ 
cause  whatever  money  is  set  aside  for  bo¬ 
nuses  will  come  out  of  the  basic  pot  of 
money — unless  the  sponsors  intend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  over-all  total  of  Title  n  by  the 
same  amount. 

2.  Each  State  will  lose  about  3  percent  more 
its  present  funding  entitlement  because  the 
amount  set  aside  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Territories  will  be  increased  from  2  percent 
to  5  percent. 

3.  Within  each  community,  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  will  suffer  a  drastic  cut  in 
funds  under  its  control,  because  at  least 
half  of  local  CAP  funds  must  be  set  aside 
for  manpower-related  programs  developed  by 
Job  Opportunities  Boards  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  developed  by  qualified  substitute 
agencies. 

4.  Other  shifts  will  occur  because  of  the 
division  of  each  State’s  allocation  into  urban 
and  rural  portions,  which  are  to  be  real¬ 
lotted  to  other  States  if  they  cannot  be  used 
for  those  purposes  within  the  first  State 
of  allocation.  Assuming  that  data  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  as  the 
sponsors  intend,  these  shifts  can  be  expected 
to  follow  the  dominance  of  urban  or  rural 
interests  in  the  State  administration  and 
legislature. 

5.  To  further  complicate  matters,  certain 
programs  have  been  chosen  for  poverty  treat¬ 
ment.  But  what  sort  of  national  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  programs  that  have  little 
chance  of  receiving  the  funding  necessary? 
Of  the  monies  available  for  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  under  the  state  plans,  5%  is 
reserved  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories, 
and  5%  more  for  the  so-called  “bonus  pro¬ 
gram”  delusion.  The  State  is  authorized  to 
take  out  its  cut  of  10%  to  run  its  State 
Commission,  and  must  then  divide  the  pot 
into  urban  and  rural  segments.  Out  of  the 
dwindling  monies  the  community  action 
agency  then  receives,  at  least  50%  must  be 
set  aside  for  manpower  programs,  or  pro¬ 
grams  run  by  “substitute  agencies”  other 
than  itself.  Some  monies  are  needed  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  community  action  programs. 
The  funds  left  will  hardly  make  a  ripple — 
much  less  enable  meaningful  progress — in 
meeting  any  of  the  needs  singled  out  for 
special  attention. 

A  NEW  ALLOCATION  FORMULA  WITH  CURIOUS 
RESULTS  BUT  NO  REAL  HELP  FOR  THE  RURAL  POOR 

The  proposal  to  divide  each  State’s  title  II 
allotment  into  urban  and  rural  portions  in¬ 
troduces  a  new  formula  and  an  element  of 
rigidity  without  getting  at  the  real  reasons 
why  the  rural  poor  have  not  been  getting 
their  fair  share  of  those  funds. 

The  real  reasons  are  that  the  poor  rural 
areas  haven’t  been  able  to  develop  their  own 
community  action  agencies  and  they  haven’t 
the  resources  to  provide  the  required  match¬ 
ing  non-Federal  share  under  title  II.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee’s  bill  would 
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start  to  remedy  both  problems  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  States  to  serve  as  community  action 
agencies  in  those  poorer  areas. 

The  substitute  proposal  makes  no  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  does  not  contemplate 
that  States  will  serve  as  community  action 
agencies  in  rural  areas.  Yet  it  requires  each 
State  to  spend  its  title  II  money  proportion¬ 
ately  on  its  rural  poor  or  else  lose  the  money 
to  another  State.  The  inevitable  result  of 
that  will  be  to  penalize  the  big  cities,  reward 
the  wealthier  farm  areas,  and  leave  the  poor¬ 
est  rural  areas  not  much  better  off  than 
they  have  been  because  they  will  not  be  able 
to  utilize  the  funds  theoretically  available 
to  them. 

In  some  States  where  OEO  has  made  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  to  help  the  rural  poor,  it  is  even 
possible  that  rural  communities  will  be 
worse  off  because  of  this  rigid  bifurcation  of 
urban  and  rural  poverty.  For  example,  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  its  poor,  Mississippi’s 
money  would  be  better  spent  in  meaningful 
grants  to  the  rural  areas,  rather  than  spent 
proportionately  in  cities  such  as  Jackson 
and  Biloxi  which  have  relatively  better  re¬ 
sources  to  attack  local  poverty. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  this  feature 
of  the  substitute  proposal.  It  permits  the 
definitions  of  urban  and  rural  poverty  to 
vary  from  State  to  State,  yet  the  Director 
of  OEO  has  the  last  word.  While  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  consult  with  the  State  agencies, 
he  alone  makes  the  decision.  Yet,  here  if 
anywhere  one  would  expect  the  authors  of 
the  substitute  to  have  chosen  to  let  the 
States  make  a  binding  decision. 

The  substitute  also  provides  that  any  un¬ 
used  money  in  the  urban  portion  of  a 
State’s  allotment  must  be  reallocated  to 
other  States  only  for  urban  uses;  the  same 
rule  would  govern  each  State’s  rural  portion. 
One  effect  of  this  split  arrangement  is 
likely  to  be  that  money  which  might  at 
least  indirectly  aid  some  of  the  poorer  rural 
areas  if  it  were  spent  in  nearby  urban  and 
market  centers  of  the  same  States  will  go  by 
default  to  rural  areas  of  wealthier  States. 
Another  consequence  is  that  funds  which 
were  set  aside  but  never  used  for  the  farm 
areas  of  one  State  (e.g.,  communities  of  2500 
or  less)  will  be  reallocated  to  towns  and 
small  cities  in  another  State  (e.g.,  com¬ 
munities  of  25,000  or  less)  because  of  dif¬ 
ferent  definitions  of  rural  poverty  in  the 
two  States. 

Lastly,  under  this  proposal  the  realloca¬ 
tion  problems  will  be  made  more  difficult  in 
any  case  because  of  the  end-of-the-fiscal 
year  timing  for  approval  of  State  plans,  but 
they  will  be  doubly  acute  if  at  the  last 
minute  the  Federal  Government  must  fit 
reallocated  funds  into  the  urban  and  rural 
portions  of  other  States’  plans. 

NO  PROVISION  FOR  PROGRAM  TRAINING  AND  TECH¬ 
NICAL  ASSISTANCE  UNLESS  THE  STATES  PROVIDE 

THEM 

If  a  State  failed  to  discharge  its  training 
and  technical  assistance  responsibilities,  the 
local  community  action  agencies  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  no  authority 
or  funds  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

Given  the  fact  that  State  governments 
have  little  or  no  competence  in  many  types 
of  CAP  programs  (e.g.,  legal  services  and 
consumer  action)  it  can  safely  be  predicted 
that  many  communities  will  simply  limp 
along  without  adequate  help. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  State 
government  which  was  hostile  to  a  local 
agency  simply  to  starve  it  out  by  not  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  training  or  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  If  the  Director  concluded  that  the  State 
agency  was  not  doing  its  job,  he  could  take 
over  its  functions,  but  it  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  he  would  or  could  do  that  because 
of  failure  adequately  to  serve  specific  com¬ 
munities. 

DISCOURAGEMENT  OF  NEW  DELEGATE  AGENCIES 

If  ever  a  program  needed  to  be  open  to  new 
groups  with  new  ideas,  it  is  the  community 


action  program  with  its  emphasis  on  a  wide 
range  of  services,  mobilization  of  local  re¬ 
sources,  and  program  innovation. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  only 
agencies  other  than  neighborhood  councils 
and  committes,  that  can  qualify  under  this 
proposal  to  conduct  local  programs  as  dele¬ 
gate  agencies  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  are  those  that  have  “had  experience  in 
administration  of  similar  programs.”  This 
limitation  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  self-de¬ 
feating.  It  makes  a  “clique”  out  of  com¬ 
munity  action,  keeping  out  newcomers  in 
favor  of  the  established  agencies.  If  it  had 
been  adopted  in  1964,  many  of  the  most 
successful  local  programs  today  would  never 
have  been  started. 

It  works  an  especial  hardship  in  rural  and 
small-town  communities  where  there  are 
few,  if  any,  established  agencies.  It  would 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  new  legal  serv¬ 
ices  programs  in  areas  where  there  was  no 
existing  legal  aid  society  and  the  local  bar 
association  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
serve  as  a  delegate  agency.  Only  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  would  be  eligible  to 
run  a  family  planning  program  in  many  com¬ 
munities. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  DICTATION  OF  LOCAL  PER¬ 
SONNEL  AND  PAY  STANDARDS 

It  is  surprising  that  those  who  protest 
most  strongly  their  concern  for  local  deter¬ 
mination  of  programs  should  propose  to  leave 
community  action  agencies  as  powerless  as 
they  would  be  under  the  substitute  version 
of  title  II.  The  most  glaring  case  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  those  agencies  abide  by  per¬ 
sonnel  and  pay  standards  which  would  be 
set  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
Suppose  the  community  action  agency  was 
a  city  or  county  agency  subject  to  its  local 
civil  service  requirements.  Or  suppose  some 
Federal  and  State  bureaucrats  set  a  salary 
scale  that  was  either  higher  or  lower  than 
necessary  to  secure  capable  personnel  for  a 
particular  community.  The  result  would  be 
waste  in  one  case  and  stultification  in  the 
other. 

A  SWITCH  IN  SIGNALS  WITHOUT  ANY  TIME  TO 
ADJUST 

The  last  major  problem  with  this  new  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  it  changes  virtually  every 
major  feature  of  the  present  law  without  al¬ 
lowing  any  time  for  an  orderly  transition. 
The  result  will  be  major  disruptions  and 
chaos  at  every  level.  It  is  as  if  the  sponsors 
had  set  out  to  cause  as  much  confusion  as 
possible.  Even  though  no  one  doubts  their 
good  intentions  and  sincerity,  the  result  will 
be  the  same. 

Consider  just  a  few  of  the  major  changes 
that  would  be  necessary  under  this  proposal : 

First,  each  state  would  have  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  its  present  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
agency,  to  provide  for  greatly  enlarged  func¬ 
tions  and  a  board  representing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  interests  and  groups  throughout  the 
state.  It  would  also  have  to  establish  per¬ 
sonnel  and  pay  standards  for  all  CAP  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  state. 

Next,  the  state  agency  would  have  to  di¬ 
vide  the  state  into  communities.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess  many  existing  communities  would  lose 
funds  and  others  would  have  to  adjust  their 
boundaries. 

Local  community  action  agencies  would 
have  to  designate  job  opportunities  boards. 

Neighborhoods  would  have  to  establish 
their  own  councils  or  committees  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

Funds  within  each  State  would  have  to 
be  divided  into  urban  and  rural  portions. 

Community  action  agencies  which  are  now 
on  one  refunding  cycle  would  have  to  shift 
to  another  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
that  a  State  plan  be  submitted  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  OEO  before  the  beginning  of  each  new 
fiscal  year,  beginning  now. 

Communities  would  have  to  close  down 
many  programs  in  order  to  set  aside  money 
for  manpower  programs. 
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Ongoing  special  emphasis  programs  might 
need  adjustment  because  of  new  statutory 
requirements.  For  instance,  non-qualifying 
families  in  day  care  programs  would  have  to 
be  terminated. 

Procedures  for  Federal  review  of  State 
plans,  including  hearing  procedures  would 
have  to  be  established. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  drastic 
changes  required  under  this  proposal.  It  can 
safely  be  predicted  that  more  than  one  year 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  all  of  them 
without  the  most  serious  disruptions.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  changes  themselves  will  impose 
substantial  hardship  on  the  poor  in  whose 
name  they  are  proposed.  No  business  could 
possibly  run  satisfactorily  if  it  were  subject 
to  preemptory  reorganizations  on  this  scale. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford], 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  support  the  bill  brought 
to  the  floor  by  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor.  This  has  not  been  the 
easiest  bill  to  fashion  for  a  presentation 
on  the  floor  or  that  I  have  seen  pass 
through  that  committee  in  my  short  3 
years  here.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  compromise  and  there  has  been,  as 
always  in  that  committee — which  is  a 
very  volatile  group  of  people— a  great 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  this  legislation,  and  there 
are  differences  that  still  exist.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  overriding  importance  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  the 
people  of  this  country — to  whom  prom¬ 
ises  have  been  repeatedly  made  and  re¬ 
peatedly  broken  by  both  political  parties 
represented  in  this  body — is  such  that  my 
personal  apprehensions  about  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  are  overridden  by  my 
feeling  that  I  must  support  it.  I  hope 
that  we  can  induce  those  who  see  here 
an  opportunity  for  a  short-term  political 
gain  by  opposition  to  the  bill,  to  see  the 
light  and  come  our  way.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  even  in  my  own  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  there  would  be  short-term  political' 
mileage  to  be  made  by  getting  up  here 
and  tearing  into  this  bill;  or  by  talking 
about  waste,  talking  about  highly  paid 
employees,  and  all  the  other  shibboleths 
that  we  have  heard  for  the  last  3  years 
with  regard  to  this  legislation. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  tempted 
in  the  least  to  this  kind  of  action,  because 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  American  people 
are  beginning  to  awaken  in  terms  of 
recognition  of  what  this  program  is.  We 
who  support  this  legislation  have  said 
from  the  beginning  that  it  is  a  program, 
to  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax  users,  which 
rewards  no  one  for  just  “being,”  but  re¬ 
wards  them  only  for  ambition  and 
“doing.” 

I  rise  particularly  today  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  am  so  very 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio.  I 
believe  she  has  very  eloquently  pointed 
out  the  humanitarian  reasons  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  very  worthwhile  pro¬ 
gram,  and  also  the  sound  economic 
reasons  for  continuing  the  program.  I 
believe  we  can  demonstrate  that  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  cut  the  Job  Corps  will  really 
be  a  cut  in  the  future  of  this  country,  both 
In  human  resources  and — for  those  who 
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like  to  measure  it  in  this  fashion — in 
dollars  and  cents. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will,  as  I  have,  examine  the 
importance  of  the  real  issue  here.  That 
being,  whether  we  shall  continue  the 
OEO  programs  as  a  successful  experi¬ 
ment  in  human  relations,  or  whether  we 
should  not  continue  them.  I  hope  each  of 
them  will  determine  to  suport  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  as  it  now  stands.  To  join 
forces  here  as  a  group  of  people  with 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  legislation  but  with  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  ultimate  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
that  we  may  work  together  toward  that 
end. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  no  se¬ 
vere  cut,  or  any  cut  at  all,  in  the  x’eally 
very  limited  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
asking  for.  I  believe  that  it  is  nothing 
short  of  shameful  that  we  have  to  come 
to  this  Congress  at  this  very  important 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country — and 
I  believe  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  defined  it  very  well  when 
she  said  that  we  are  in  the  eye  of  a  social 
hurricane — with  hat  in  hand,  and  ask 
for  a  literally  barebones  program.  Even 
if  it  were  financed  fully  by  this  Congress, 
this  bill  would  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
that  we  have  already  recognized  and 
which  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  because  in  the  last  couple  of  days 
the  gentleman  is  the  first  member  of  this 
committee  to  admit  that  this  is  a  bare¬ 
bones  program — a  bare  minimum — even 
if  we  got  everything  we  were  asking  for. 
In  that  statement,  I  agree  with  my  col¬ 
league  completely. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  I  have  said,  I  rise  to  give  my 
enthusiastic  and  unqualified  support  for 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  a  “tragic  failure.”  Let  me  say 
that  the  Job  Corps  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  does  not  sound  like  that  of  a  fail¬ 
ure.  It  sounds  much  more  like  an  out¬ 
standing  success. 

The  Job  Corps  has  taken  nearly  150,000 
youngsters  from  city  slums  and  rural 
backwaters  and  given  them  things  that 
most  Americans  take  for  granted — 
things  like  clothing  that  fits,  three  de¬ 
cent  meals  a  day,  adequate  medical  care, 
proper  education  and  job  training  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  a  satisfying  adult  career. 

Of  the  estimated  109,000  youngsters 
who  have  already  been  helped  by  Job 
Corps,  nearly  60,000  are  known  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  another  9,000  have  returned  to 
school,  and  another  8,000  are  in  military 
service.  Of  the  other  30,000  most  of  them 
did  not  complete  their  courses,  and 
probably  half  of  them  face  poor  job 
prospects  in  the  future.  But  even  these 
30,000  who  were  not  placed  in  jobs  have 
been  inspired  and  motivated  to  at  least 
improve  their  position  in  life. 

Two  significant  statistics  help  attest 
to  the  improved  success  of  Job  Corps. 


First,  the  dropout  rate — resignations 
during  the  first  30  days — has  been  cut 
from  30  percent  in  fiscal  1966  to  19  per¬ 
cent  last  year;  and,  second,  youngsters 
who  have  completed  Job  Corps  training 
are  now  earning  an  average  of  $1.70  an 
hour. 

This  second  figure  gives  a  key  to  the 
benefits  of  Job  Corps.  A  recent  study 
shows  that  for  every  $1  invested  in  Job 
Corps,  $1.18  in  benefits  is  returned  to  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  program. 
This  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  intangible 
benefits  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  How  can  you  measure  the 
costs  to  society  if  these  youths  were  not 
working?  You  would  have  to  include  the 
negative  factors  such  as  costs  of  welfare 
payments,  unemployment  compensation; 
losses  due  to  crime,  violence  and  vandal¬ 
ism,  the  cost  of  social  rehabilitation  for 
problem  youths,  and  the  cost  of  prison 
for  those  who  graduate  from  delinquency 
to  crime. 

These  are  the  facts  and  figures  to  keep 
in  mind  when  Job  Corps  opponents  con¬ 
tend  that  the  program  is  too  costly  and 
that  the  results  do  not  justify  the  in¬ 
vestment. 

Of  course  there  were  problems  as  Job 
Corps  was  developed.  This  is  true  in  any 
new  program  which  is  created  to  meet 
an  emergency.  But  these  problems  and 
weaknesses  have  been  discovered  and 
corrected.  The  result  has  been  lower 
costs,  tighter  discipline,  and  better  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  youngsters.  For  example, 
the  annual  per  enrollee  cost  of  operating 
Job  Corps  Centers  has  been  reduced  from 
$8,470  in  fiscal  1966,  to  $7,025  in  1967. 
This  figure  can  and  will  be  reduced  even 
further,  to  perhaps  $6,700. 

But  any  thought  of  cutting  the  per- 
enrollee  cost  beneath  $6,700  is  utterly 
unrealistic.  It  would  negate  the  entire 
concept  of  human  renewal  which  is  the 
very  basis  of  Job  Corps  success.  It  would 
mean  scrapping  such  things  as  medical 
and  dental  care,  counseling,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  It  would  mean  sacrificing  more  than 
12,500  poverty  youths  who  would  remain 
functional  illiterates  and  who  would  be 
denied  the  opportunity  for  identity  with 
society  and  the  opportunity  to  assume 
roles  as  responsible  and  ^responsive  young 
citizens. 

There  is  no  reason  for  such  a  sacrifice. 
Job  Corps  is  not  only  financially  self- 
sustaining;  it  is  financially  profitable  to 
this  Nation. 

Assume  that  Job  Corpsmen  continue 
to  earn  $1.71  an  hour  for  the  rest  of  their 
working  lifetimes,  for  40  years,  he  would 
pay  back  to  the  Government  a  total  of 
$11,200  in  income  taxes.  If  only  26,500 
Job  Corps  graduates — less  than  a  third 
of  this  year’s  output — continue  to  work 
for  40  years,  they  will  pay  back  in  taxes 
nearly  $300,000,000 — a  figure  higher  than 
the  Job  Corps’  requested  budget  of  $295 
million  for  the  coming  year. 

Job  Corps  is  successful.  It  is  a  new  and 
different  approach  to  an  old  problem. 
Those  who  would  transfer  it  to  HEW  or 
the  Labor  Department  are  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  they  completely  misunderstand 
the  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  and  have 
no  perception  of  its  accomplishments. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  one  either  believes 
in  the  program,  or  he  does  not. 


One  either  believes  in  the  rightnss  of 
education,  counseling,  medical  care,  job 
training,  or  one  does  not.  Those  of  us 
who  believe  in  Job  Corps  accept  the  fact 
that  these  things  cost  money.  Those  who 
do  not  believe  in  Job  Corps  cannot  justify 
any  cost,  no  matter  how  low  it  might  be 
cut. 

There  is  one  group  of  Americans  who 
do  believe  in  Job  Corps — those  who  have 
directly  benefited  from  the  program. 
These  are  youngsters  who  previously 
were  qualified  only  for  such  menial  tasks 
as  carwashers  or  babysitters.  Today  they 
are  auto  mechanics  or  office  workers  or 
salesmen.  Their  average  pay  before  Job 
Corps  was  $700  a  year;  now  it  is  about 
$3,600.  And  they  have  learned  more  than 
just  the  bare  essentials  of  their  jobs — 
they  have  learned  respect,  punctuality, 
dependability  and  how  to  get  along  with 
their  coworkers. 

Some  critics  complain  that  corpsmen 
are  not  placed  in  jobs  for  which  they 
were  trained.  This  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  but  these  auxiliary  skills  that 
they  have  learned  will  help  them  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  vocational  field. 

Job  Corps  opponents  have  reached 
deep  into  the  barrel  to  find  ammunition 
for  criticism.  They  have  come  up  with 
the  failure  of  the  program  for  non- 
residential  employees.  It  is  true  that  this 
aspect  of  Job  Corps  has  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  Job  Corps  experimented 
with  some  600  nonresidential  enrollees. 
These  youths  continued  to  live  at  home, 
and  were  transported  by  bus  to  and  from 
the  Job  Corps  Center  each  morning  and 
night. 

These  nonresidents  received  the  same 
clothing,  medical  and  dental  treatment, 
the  same  allowances  and  services  that 
the  resident  enrollees  received,  but  there 
was  one  big  difference.  The  nonresident 
did  not  enjoy  the  evening  advantages — 
movies,  the  hobby  shop,  live  entertain¬ 
ment,  group  discussion  and  after-hours 
counseling.  Instead,  he  returned  each 
night  to  the  “losing”  environment  of 
broken  homes,  families  on  welfare,  un¬ 
employed  males  and  working  females. 
Too  often,  the  dope  peddler  or  pick¬ 
pocket  was  the  only  successful  male  in 
sight. 

But  the  success  of  the  residential  Job 
Corps  program  remains  as  a  bright  light 
that  no  amount  of  criticism  can  di¬ 
minish. 

There  are  still  two  basic  problems  fac¬ 
ing  Job  Corps  today — a  pathetic  lack  of 
unanimous  support  right  here  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  fact  that  the  Job  Corps 
program  is  still  far  too  small  to  meet 
the  tremendous  need  that  exists. 

These  are  two  problems  that  cannot 
be  solved  anywhere  but  here  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,  and  in  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  those  who  will  decide  the  future  of 
Job  Corps. 

In  closing  I  would  ask  that  you  look 
very  closely  at  the  “opportunity  cha¬ 
rade” — and  I  am  not  misspeaking  myself 
because  I  think  for  far  too  long  the 
semantics  game  has  been  played  with  the 
so-called  opportunity  crusade.  I  think 
that  correct  semantics  would  dictate  that 
it  should  be  recognized  for  what  it  is — 
an  “opportunity  charade.”  It  has  been 
for  3  years  a  thinly  veiled  bomb  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
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this  program  out  of  the  water.  It  is 
dressed  up  in  a  little  fancier  covering 
this  time  than  ever  before,  but  it  is  still 
a  charade  and  will  always  remain  that 
way. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  . 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again  of  these  so- 
called  Poverty  Warriors  engaging  in  par¬ 
tisan  political  activity  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

In  yesterday’s  local  elections  just 
across  the  river  in  Virginia  we  witnessed 
the  executive  director  of  the  United  Plan¬ 
ning  Organization  of  Arlington  County 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  working 
the  polls  in  Glebe  precinct. 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  field  supervisor 
for  the  Arlington  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  at  an  annual  salary  of  $6,396,  was 
not  only  openly  representing  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  but  he  was  handing  out 
Democratic  ticket  sample  ballots  and 
verbally  instructing  Negro  voters  of  this 
precinct  that  this  was  how  they  should 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  voters  were  bused 
to  the  polls,  their  names  were  written 
down — which  incidentally  is  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  Arlington — they  were 
given  a  Democratic  sample  ballot  and 
told  to  vote  according  to  the  ballot. 

This  is  a  clearcut  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  a  Federal  employee  and  we 
have  witnesses  to  prove  it. 

I  just  hope  that  when  we  get  to  read¬ 
ing  this  bill  for  amendment  we  will  write 
in  some  strong  prohibitive  language  clos¬ 
ing  the  door  to  this  illegal  electioneering 
activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  this  observa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion. 

I  certainly  hope  that  now  that  he  has 
made  this  revelation  that  some  action 
will  be  taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  at  this 
point  in  history  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor  in  this  Nation. 

A  few  years  ago  politically — cynically, 
politically  conceived  was  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty.  For  several  years  it  has 
been  administered  in  a  cynical,  political 
manner. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
have  any  number  of  instances  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  just  re¬ 
vealed  where  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  used  for  political  activ¬ 
ities. 

Any  number  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  can  tell  you  of  instances 
where  the  person  who  has  been  his  op¬ 
ponent  in  a  political  campaign,  or  his 
predecessor  in  office — if  he  happened  to 
defeat  an  incumbent — have  wound  up  as 
employees  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  one 
place  or  another. 


In  my  own  instance,  for  example,  in 
1964  my  Democratic  opponent  within  a 
few  short  months  after  being  defeated 
wound  up  as  the  director  of  a  Job  Corps 
camp.  He  did  not  last  very  long  because  a 
few  months  after  that  there  were  riots 
at  that  camp  and  he  subsequently  was 
relieved  of  his  employment  as  director  of 
that  Job  Corps  camp. 

Only  too  often  we  have  seen  positions 
in  this  war  on  poverty  used  to  reward  the 
Democratic  faithful — and  this  has  been 
documented  time  after  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  now  is: 
Are  we  going  to  continue  a  program  that 
has  as  its  basis  a  theory  that  the  ills  of 
this  country  can  be  solved  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  conceived  in  Washington,  financed 
almost  solely  with  Federal  funds,  and 
directed  from  Washington? 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  this  is  folly, 
to  think  that  we  could  have  the  resources 
solely  at  the  Federal  level,  either  finan¬ 
cial,  moral,  or  manpowerwise,  to  solve 
the  poverty  that  exists  across  the  Nation. 
That  is  why  the  opportunity  crusade  has 
been  designed  to  mobilize  the  resources 
at  State  and  local  level  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  the  resources  available  to  us  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Take  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
as  just  one  example.  Here  we  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  involves  either  employment  in 
public  agencies  or  employment  with  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  As  contrasted  to  this  is  the 
Industry  Youth  Corps  that  is  provided 
for  in  the  opportunity  crusade,  which 
would  involve  the  active  participation  of 
the  private  sector.  What  could  be  more 
sensible  than  to  have  the  employers  who 
need  the  skills  of  these  youths  and  these 
underprivileged,  undereducated,  under¬ 
skilled,  determine  what  skills  are  needed, 
and  to  provide  the  training  so  that  these 
people  can  be  useful  in  the  places  where 
the  employment  is  available? 

The  Job  Corps,  at  least  up  until  re¬ 
cently — and  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
committee  bill  passes  there  might  be 
some  change  in  this — but  the  Job  Corps 
throughout  its  history,  at  least  until  re¬ 
cently,  has  not  at  all  been  job-oriented. 
It  has  been  taking  youths  out  of  their  en¬ 
vironment  and  putting  them  in  resi¬ 
dential  training  schools,  teaching  them 
skills,  giving  them  a  diploma,  and  send¬ 
ing  them  home.  There  has  not  been  any 
job  relation.  If  there  is  anything  that  will 
be  a  final  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
poor,  it  is  meaningful  employment:  not 
training,  and  retraining  that  leads  to  a 
dead  end. 

The  opportunity  crusade  is  job-ori¬ 
ented.  In  the  community  action  program 
it  would  require  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  community  ac¬ 
tion  would  go  toward  programs  that  were 
job-oriented.  It  would  require  that  the 
community  action  agencies  would,  in 
seeking  funds  and  in  mounting  programs 
in  the  neighborhoods,  form  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  boards  involving  industry,  involv¬ 
ing  the  business  community  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  I  think,  therefore, 
leading  to  meaningful  employment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  point  that  you  are  now  making  that 
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in  order  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  job 
training — I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Manpower  Training 
Act,  or  whatever  it  is — we  need  certain 
tools,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  zeroed  in  on 
the  fact  that  we  still  have  not  developed 
the  jobs-available  statistics  which  were 
not  only  recommended  but  were  required 
in  the  Manpower  Training  Act.  This  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  even  submit  a  re¬ 
quest  again  this  year  for  the  cost  of  $2.5 
million.  How  in  the  name  of  Heaven  can 
you  conduct  any  job  training  without  this 
essential  tool? 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
2  years  ago  held  hearings  to  be  certain 
that  we  were  not  in  error  in  thinking 
that  jobs-available  statistics  were  feasi¬ 
ble  and  were  really  of  this  great  need. 
The  witnesses  without  exception,  save 
one  person,  Mr.  Goldfinger  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  testified  that  these  statistics  were 
feasible  and  just  as  necessary  as  I  am 
trying  to  express  here  in  any  intelligent 
training  program.  The  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Goldfinger — and  his  testimony,  in¬ 
cidentally,  ought  to  be  read  by  as  many 
as  possible  in  the  House  and  through¬ 
out  the  country — was  that,  if  you  de¬ 
velop  these  statistics,  theywould  be  mis¬ 
used  to  try  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  was  not  a  problem  in  the  field  of 
unemployment. 

Granted,  any  statistics  can  be  mis¬ 
used,  but  I  think  it  is  a  crying  shame  that 
for  the  past  years  and  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  lack  of  $2.5  million,  or  the 
concern  of  this  administration  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Wirtz,  the  Secretary  of  Labor — 
for  the  lack  of  $2.5  million — all  of  our 
job-training  programs,  whether  in  the 
private  sector,  Government,  or  what¬ 
ever,  have  been  badly  hampered.  The 
gentleman  has  put  his  finger  right  on  a 
crucial  point.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution.  I  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly.  We  cannot  have  any 
meaningful  program  when  we  do  not 
know  what  jobs  are  available  and  what  to 
train  these  people  for. 

I  would  like  very  quickly  just  to  make 
two  additional  points.  The  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  committee,  was  adopted  without 
any  testimony  from  those  who  are 
affected.  I  just  wnnder  about  it,  and  I 
hope  this  debate  will  bring  out  answers  to 
a  few  of  the  questions  in  my  mind.  I 
wonder  how  many  States  can  qualify  as 
community  action  agencies  when  under 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment  they 
must  qualify  to  be  channels  for  these 
funds.  I  think  many  will  be  legally  pro¬ 
hibited  by  their  constitutions  from  being 
legally  the  action  agencies.  Let  me  quote 
the  provisions  on  page  218  of  section 
603(b)  of  the  act,  as  amended,  and  this 
is  being  added  to  the  act: 

Provided,  That  the  Director  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  insure  that 
each  person  seeking  benefits  under  this  Act 
has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  become  a 
registered  voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  his  residence. 

In  other  words,  you  had  better  be  ready 
and  able  to  show  you  can  deliver  your 
vote,  or  you  cannot  get  the  benefits  of 
this  act.  I  would  like  to  have  those  who 
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drafted  this  bill  give  some  rationale  for 
language  such  as  this  in  the  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
following  telegram : 

Urge  your  approval  of  S.  2300,  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  providing  greater 
State  involvement  in  OEO  programs.  Hope 
you  will  resist  any  attempt  to  reduce  proposed 
$2.6  billion  authorization. 

That  is  signed  by  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
the  Governor  of  Iowa. 

Evidently  the  Governor  does  not  know 
the  bill  number  is  S.  2388. 

My  response  to  'the  Governor  is  this : 

You  express  hope  in  your  telegram  that  I 
‘‘will  resist  any  attempt  to  reduce  proposed 
$2.6  billion  authorization”  for  economic  op¬ 
portunity  program.  In  view  of  financial  crisis 
with  which  we  are  faced,  I  am  shocked  you 
would  recommend  an  authorization  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  amount  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  and  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  which  exceeds  by  almost 
one  billion  dollars  the  amount  spent  last 
year. 

In  so  doing,  I  can  only  assume  you  have  not 
had  access  to  the  documented  evidence  of 
waste  and  extremely  high  administrative 
costs  in  poverty  program;  evidence  which  is 
too  overwhelming  to  permit  me  to  support 
the  administration’s  request,  let  alone  the 
higher  amount  you  recommend. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Hathaway], 

(Mr.  HATHAWAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
swirling  controversy  about  OEO;  the 
conflicting  statistics,  charges,  and  coun¬ 
tercharges  may  obscure  what  OEO  rep¬ 
resents. 

It  is  a  new  awareness,  attitude,  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  poverty. 

In  the  Bible,  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse  threaten  to  scourge  mankind. 
There  are,  however,  four  ways  of  think¬ 
ing  about  poverty  that  are  as  destructive 
to  the  future  of  mankind  as  any  Biblical 
prophecy. 

The  first  way  of  thinking'  about  poverty 
is  not  to.  To  deny  its  very  existence, 
Michael  Harrington’s  book  “The  Other 
America”  revealed  the  extent  of  this  so¬ 
ciety’s  blindness  to  its  own  disease.  So¬ 
ciety’s  inability  to  check  its  own  health 
is  not  new.  The  roaring  twenties  were 
for  many  people  a  wonderful  time.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  were  followed  by  the 
great  depression  and  the  grim  thirties. 
All  the  factors — economic  imbalance — 
uncontrolled  speculation — the  worsening 
state  of  the  farmers  that  caused  the  de¬ 
pression  were  easily  discernible  ip  the 
twenties. 

The  second  delusive  way  of  thinking 
about  poverty  is  that  it  is  isolated  and 
temporary.  This  attitude  is  reinforced 
by  the  self-made  egotist  who  asserts  “I 
was  born  in  a  slum  and  look  at  me  now.” 
Without  challenging  his  premise  that  he 
made  this  miraculous  transubstantiation 
unassisted  and  emerged  unscarred  by  his 
experience,  the  fact  is  that  fewer  and 
fewer  people  are  escaping  from  poverty 
on  their  own. 


Third,  there  is  still  a  vestige  of  the 
feeling  that  a  poor  person  is  somehow 
personally  at  fault.  We  are  all  condition¬ 
ed  by  our  environment  and  most  poor 
people  are  born  poor.  For  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  purist,  I  can  only  say  that  to  assist 
people  who  need  help  is  not  to  deny  free 
will. 

Finally,  there  is  an  inane  way  of  non¬ 
thinking,  that  assistance  to  the  poor  only 
creates  more  poverty:  that  people  love 
squalor  so  much  that  if  given  financial 
assistance  they  will  create  other  people 
to  enjoy  their  poverty. 

Fortunately  and  none  too  early,  OEO 
is  a  rejection  of  these  pernicious  atti¬ 
tudes  and  a  recognition  of  the  extent  and 
the  challenges  of  poverty. 

Of  course,  poverty  is  not  new.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  way  of  handling  the  poor  was 
to  provide  distraction  and  the  dole.  OEO 
is  a  legislative  determination  that  while 
poverty  has  long  been  a  fact  of  life  it 
need  not  be  on  inevitable  part  of  life. 
Such  an  attitude  seems  consistent  with 
our  American  ideal  and  our  belief  in  the 
perfectability  of  man. 

While  poverty  is  not  new,  poverty  in 
the  20th  century  creates  new  dangers. 
The  steady  increase  in  population  means 
that  an  increasing  number  of  people 
were  poor.  These  people  were  becoming 
alienated  from  our  society,  a  dangerous 
condition  for  any  society  but  particularly 
dangerous  for  a  democracy  that  as¬ 
sumes  that  its  citizens  are  able  and  will 
participate  in  its  government,  but  pov¬ 
erty  destroys  people’s  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  ability  to  participate  in  democracy. 
If  you  assume  that  every  citizen  should 
have  a  vote  in  his  government,  then  we 
must  insure  that  every  citizen’s  vote  is 
meaningful. 

This  is  merely  another  example  of 
democracy  being  a  more  costly  form  of 
government  than  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  not  dependent  on  the 
mental  well-being  of  its  citizens.  Instead 
of  considering  cutting  appropriations  for 
this  program,  we  should  increase  funds 
for  OEO.  The  United  States  has  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  combining  ambitious  ideals  with 
an  unwillingness  to  pay  for  them;  The 
juvenile  court  system,  public  education 
available  to  all  and  yet  maintaining 
quality,  even  democracy  itself  are  failing 
because  of  oUr  inability  to  commit  our 
resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  ideals. 

OEO  is  also  a  new  approach  to  poverty. 
It  is  a  concentration  of  services  to  rem¬ 
edy  poverty.  Traditional  institutions  were 
not  only  apathetic  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  poor  but  were  not  structured  to 
handle  them.  The  teacher  could  not  fol¬ 
low  the  student  into  his  home,  the  social 
worker  could  not,  for  the  most  part, 
change  the  child’s  environment:  the 
doctor  could  not  enter  the  classroom. 
Basic  services  were  fragmented  and 
scattered.  The  inability  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  OEO’s  approach  as  for 
example  the  Job  Corps  and  the  com¬ 
munity  health  serivce  centers  and  the 
present  attempt  to  dismantle  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  the  inability 
of  many  to  admit  or  recognize  that  pat 
solutions  do  not  always  work;  that  send¬ 
ing  a  boy  to  school  does  not  always  re¬ 
sult  in  that  boy  being  a  productive  mem¬ 
ber  of  society. 


The  Job  Corps,  has  been  a  victim  of 
this  kind  of  thinking.  Critics  have  bril¬ 
liantly  noted  that  a  boy  could  be  sent  to 
Harvard  for  less  money  or  that  one  could 
receive  vocational  training  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanic  for  less  money.  These 
critics  apparently  cannot  see  that  these 
comparisons  are  invalid  because  the  job 
corps  is  not  a  college  or  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  institute.  In  short,  it  is  not  a  tra¬ 
ditional  institute.  Like  most  of  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  it  is  a  panoply  of  desperately 
needed  services  from  dental  care  to 
social  adjustment. 

Critics  of  the  job  corps  while  denying 
its  problems,  demand  instant  success. 
Figures  of  its  cost  have  been  bantered 
about  proving  only  the  willingness  of 
some  people  to  believe.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  a  well-managed,  and 
closely  supervised  organization.  Its  costs 
are  steadily  being  lowered  and  it  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  consistant  evaluation  of  its 
performances  and  methods;  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  criticize  and  check  on  its  own 
operations  that  is  not  matched  by  any 
of  our  traditional  institutions. 

Another  OEO  program  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  criticized  is  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  Let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  For  the  most  part,  community 
action  programs  have  earned  their 
critics.  Community  action  programs  are 
an  attempt  to  make  the  poor  a  part  of 
the  community.  To  change  the  poor  from 
alienated  to  active.  This,  of  course,  chal¬ 
lenges  the  status  quo  and  those  who  want 
conditions  to  remain  as  they  are.  When 
people  with  a  vested  interest  in  the  status 
quo  complain,  it  usually  means  that  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  are  doing  their 
job.  They  are  putting  the  idea  of  democ¬ 
racy  into  action.  They  are  stimulating 
ideas  and  creating  new  solutions  to  old 
community  problems.  The  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  last  30  years 
was  due  in  part  to  the  failure  of  com¬ 
munities  to  solve  or  even  to  recognize 
their  problems.  For  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  are  an  attempt  to  make 
democracy  relevant  to  the  conditions  of 
the  20th  century.  An  attempt  that  is  long 
overdue. 

Some  maintain  that  this  attempt  to 
make  democracy  meaningful  at  the  local 
level  is  revolutionary.  If  this  be  revolu¬ 
tion,  let  us  achieve  it  peacefully. 

Last  summer  suggests  the  alternative. 
What  has  Congress  done  about  the  riots? 
It  tried  to  pin  the  blame  on  one  political 
party  or  another,  introduced  a  spate  of 
bills  requesting  millions  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  indulged  in  pious  cries  for  law  anl 
order,  and  done  nothing.  OEO  and  the 
civil  rights  movement  preceded  and  ex¬ 
ists  independent  of  riots.  OEO  recog¬ 
nized  the  anarchy  in  our  society  before 
it  was  revealed  in  the  streets  of  Newark 
and  Cleveland. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  quote  a  recent 
Look  magazine  editorial  entitled  “We 
Can’t  Quit  Now”: 

It  is  up  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  only  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  poverty,  but  to  argue  the  Just  demands 
of  the  poor  from  within  the  Government  .  .  . 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  do  the  whole 
Job.  It  will  be  costly.  It  can’t  be  done  over¬ 
night.  Business  as  much  as  Government  must 
help.  But  we  can  end  welfare  waste,  earn 
back  our  investment  from  the  taxes  and  in¬ 
creased  production  of  millions  of  .new  con- 
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sumers.  We  have  promised  to  let  the  poor 
in — and  we  can’t  quit  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  on  and  par¬ 
ticularize  about  a  program  in  my  district 
about  which  I  am  particularly  proud. 

It  has  been  said  that  “When  you  teach 
a  man,  you  teach  an  individual:  When 
you  teach  a  woman,  you  teach  a  family.” 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  this  ex¬ 
pression,  and  I  think  it  represents  one 
of  the  main  arguments  for  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  such  programs  as  the  Women’s 
Job  Corps. 

There  are  about  a  half  million  young 
girls  growing  into  womanhood  in  this 
country  who  will  multiply  the  economic 
and  spiritual  poverty  of  their  own  lives 
in  their  children — unless  they  can  be 
imbued  with  a  will  and  spirit  that 
reaches  out  for  the  benefits  of  American 
society.  The  Women’s  Job  Corps  is  not 
merely  a  program  to  train  women  for 
jobs:  it  is  a  preparation  for  a  life  that  is 
self-fulfilling — a  life  that  will  influence 
and  guide  a  family.  It  is  the  means 
through  which  an  educationally,  socially, 
and  economically  deprived  young  woman 
can  find  the  security,  the  motivation, 
and  the  basic  equipment  to  be  capable  of 
achievement  in  this  world.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  and  best  weapons  she  has 
against  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  con¬ 
tingencies  of  the  life  into  which  she  was 
born. 

The  Women’s  Job  Corps  program  is 
an  entirely  new  educational  experiment 
aimed  at  a  renewal  of  the  total  human 
being.  Eligible  for  this  program  are 
young  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22  who  are  out  of  school,  unable  to  find 
an  adequate  job,  and  in  need  of  a  change 
of  environment  in  order  to  become  use¬ 
ful  and  productive  citizens.  They  come 
from  broken  homes,  from  poor  schools 
and  economically  deprived  communi¬ 
ties — they  have  no  skill,  but  have  normal 
and  often  above  average  intelligence. ' 

Because  young  women  who  enter  the 
Job  Corps  have  derived  little  benefit 
from  conventional  schooling,  contractors 
operating  women’s  centers  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  new  approaches,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  materials  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  education  and  work  skills  for  the 
enrollees  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
responsible  citizens.  The  basic  skills  pre¬ 
requisite  to  all  other  learning — such  as 
remedial,  intermediate,  and  develop¬ 
mental  reading,  writing,  speech  and  con¬ 
versation,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  elementary  science — are  taught  by 
qualified  instructors  in  small  classes. 

Optimum  opportunities  are  also  made 
available  to  the  corpswomen  for  self¬ 
teaching  and  continual  learning  proc¬ 
esses  through  audiovisual  materials, 
programed  study  courses,  libraries,  spe¬ 
cial  tutoring,  and  group  activity  at  the 
center  and  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  in  action  is  the  Poland  Spring  Cen¬ 
ter  located  in  my  home  district  in  south¬ 
western  Maine. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  project  and  about  the 
public  recognition  and  community  sup¬ 
port  for  these  young  Job  Corps  women. 
On  the  Poland  Spring  grounds,  where 
Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft, 


Wilson,  Harding,  and  Coolidge  once  re¬ 
laxed,  young  women  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  now  learning  social 
amenities,  sports  and  a  vocation.  In  the 
building  where  Gene  Tunney  trained  for 
his  fight  with  Harry  Greb  in  1923  and 
Sonny  Liston  trained  for  his  ill-fated 
battle  with  Cassius  Clay  40  years  later, 
typing,  shorthand,  and  office  manage¬ 
ment  is  now  being  studied. 

Locally  run,  locally  controlled,  and 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  the  area  resi¬ 
dents  and  the  trainees,  the  Poland  Spring 
Center  is  an  excellent  example  of  local 
success.  An  indication  of  the  confidence 
that  American  industries  have  placed  in 
■the  quality  of  Job  Corps  training  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  list  of  employers  of  Poland 
Spring  graduates.  Among  the  many  re¬ 
spected  names  appear  those  of  IBM, 
•Blue  Cross,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  the  Veteran’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Avco,  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.,  Sanders  Associates,  and 
the  Microwave  Corp.  In  hiring  Job  Corps 
•youngsters,  these  industries — perhaps 
the  best  judges  of  any  training  program 
in  the  final  analysis — have  expressed  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  already  read  to  you  the  re¬ 
marks  of  several  of  these  employers  on 
the  satisfaction  they  feel  over  the  work 
that  these  Job  Corps  women  are  now 
doing.  I  should  like  to  add  to  this  sup¬ 
port  my  own  vote  of  confidence  and  my 
determination  that  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  be  continued  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  total  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Esch]. 

(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this  week 
and  next,  in  this  Chamber,  the  House 
will  work  its  will  reflecting  the  general 
attitude  of  the  American  citizen.  This 
House,  by  its  actions  will  give  direction 
to  its  intent  regarding  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty. 

There  are  two  major  facts  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  here.  First,  there  is  the 
matter  of  continuing  appropriations.  By 
reducing  the  appropriation  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  from  $1.4  to 
$1.2  billion,  the  House  membership  over¬ 
whelmingly  indicated  its  lack  of  faith  in 
the  present  system,  and  its  desire  to  re¬ 
examine,  redefine,  and  restructure  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty.  But  the  greater 
significance  of  the  House  action  dealing 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  that  it  did  not  reject  the  poor  and 
the  war  on  poverty  en  toto — as  many 
administration  charges  would  have  you 
believe*  The  truth  is  that  Members  stated 
their  willingness  to  retain  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  war  on  poverty  by  their  vote 
for  the  retention  of  $1.2  billion. 

Certainly  public  reports  should  em¬ 
phasize  equally  the  fact  that  this  mem¬ 
bership  went  on  record  in  support  of 
such  a  program.  What  remains  now  for 
Congress  is  the  major  task  to  forge  in 
the  next  10  days  a  redirected,  improved 
program  reaching  out  to  break  the  no¬ 
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education,  no-employment,  no-housing, 
false-hope,  lawbreaking,  riot  cycle.  Let  us 
not  allow  a  doctrinaire  approach  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  most  basic  need  of  this  coun¬ 
try — that  of  facing  up  to  the  social  ills 
of  our  cities.  - 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  we 
must  expand  the  alternatives: 

First.  Do  we  desire  to  have  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  controlled  by 
unresponsible  political  structures,  or  do 
we  wish  to  have  a  balanced  group  in¬ 
volving  community  agencies,  local  offi¬ 
cials,  and  the  poor  in  decisionmaking? 
Clearly  and  objectively  the  latter  is  more 
desirable. 

Second.  Just  how  high  a  priority  should 
the  poverty  program  give  to  emphasizing 
technical  and  cooperative  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  unemployed  and  under¬ 
employed?  While  the  committee’s  bill  in¬ 
deed  places  more  emphasis  in  this  area, 
clearly  the  thrust  is  inadequate.  We  must 
develop  a  more  efficient  structure  involv¬ 
ing  private  industry.  The  substitute  will 
do  this. 

Third.  To  what  degree  and  in  what 
way  can  this  body  give  emphasis  to 
special  programs — such  as  the  essential 
family  planning  program?  Both  the 
committee  bill  and  the  substitute  recog¬ 
nize  this  need  and  include  provisions 
for  it. 

Fourth.  Should  we  reexamine  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  programs  toward  a 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  war  on 
poverty?  The  committee  bill  allows  much 
inefficiency  to  continue — the  minority 
bill  strikes  out  against  inefficient  admin¬ 
istration. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the-major  issues. 

Let  the  issues,  not  emotions,  prevail  in 
the  next  10  days.  Let  us  not  be  so  unrea¬ 
soning  as  to  think  that  any  one  of  the 
over  80  committee  amendments  was  an 
“improvement” — while  any  one  of  the 
amendments  presented  on  the  floor  by 
the  minority  is  an  attempt  to  dismantle, 
to  destroy,  to  kill  the  program.  Let  us 
forge  an  effective  and  efficient  program 
to  help  the  poor  and  then  let  .us  have  the 
courage  to  fund  it — not  at  the  $1.6  billion 
level  as  proposed  by  the  majority  mem¬ 
ber,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  at  a  figure  approaching 
the  $2  billion  level. 

If  we  are  to  set  priorities  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,  let  us  give  the  highest  domestic 
priority  to  our  Nation’s  No.  1  problem — 
that  of  solving  the  social  ills  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  together  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  we  have  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  approaches,  which  I  append  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  favor  a  fundamental 
redirection  of  the  war  on  poverty  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
trapped  in  poverty. 

America  today  desperately  needs  an 
effective  program  to  help  the  poor  in  a 
meaningful  way.  Our  proposals  would 
provide  for  proper  administration  of 
major  segments  of  the  existing  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  while  redirecting  the 
remainder  strongly  toward  overcoming 
unemployment  and  dependency.  It  would 
use  Federal  funds  in  large  part  as  seed 
money  to  help  enlist  the  enormous  re¬ 
sources  of  our  free  enterprise  economy 
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and  to  increase  the  scope  of  State  par¬ 
ticipation. 

Our  opportunity  crusade  proposals,  for 
example,  would  authorize  an  annual  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditure  of  less  than  $1.4  billion, 
but  would  generate  a  total  investment  of 
public  and  private  funds  well  over  $3  bil¬ 
lion.  The  resultant  revitalization  of  the 
program  is  impossible  to  calculate  in 
dollars. 

COMMITTEE  BILL  IS  WINDOW  DRESSING 

The  Democratic  majority  rejected  out 
of  hand  all  major  proposals  for  progres¬ 
sive  changes  in  the  present  program.  The 
majority  tinkered  with  various  window- 
dressing  changes  that  would  cure  none 
of  the  basic  problems  with  the  programs. 
Then  they  came  to  the  section  on  com¬ 
munity  action,  and  responded  to  the  most 
regressive  demands  of  members  of  their 
party  who  apparently  have  little  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  concept  of  involvement  of 
the  poor.  They  carved  the  very  heart  out 
of  community  action  in  an  atempt  to  pick 
up  enough  votes  to  pass  this  bill. 

We  have  long  proposed  that  State  and 
local  governments  be  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  action  in  a  truly  meaningful  way. 
The  majority,  having  utterly  ignored 
such  suggestions  for  3  years,  overacted, 
and  now  propose  to  turn  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  over  to  city  hall. 

Other  than  this,  and  an  unfortunate 
dilution  of  the  residential  character  of 
the  Job  Corps  by  the  additional  of  a  non- 
residential  component,  the  committee  bill 
would  not  substantially  change  the  fal¬ 
tering  “war  on  poverty.” 

OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE  CHARTS  A  NEW  COURSE 

The  proposal  rejected  by  the  majority 
would  chart  a  new  course  for  the  war 
on  poverty  and  give  new  hope  that  the 
problems  of  poverty  in  America  can  in¬ 
deed  be  solved  without  bitter  and  inter¬ 
minable  dissension  and  without  squand¬ 
ering  tax  moneys  in  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis. 

We  would  make  the  following  basic 
changes : 

First.  Community  action  programs 
would  be  continued  but  would  be  reori¬ 
ented  in  a  major  degree  toward  helping 
the  poor  obtain  decent  jobs;  agencies 
would  continue  to  be  independent  with  a 
strong  representation  of  the  poor,  but 
there  would  be  an  effective  mechanism 
for  the  participation  of  State  govern¬ 
ments  and  an  assured  role  for  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Second.  The  taint  of  politics  and  of 
political  manipulation — which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  program  at  all  levels  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  which  would  be  insti¬ 
tutionalized  by  the  committee  bill — would 
be  removed. 

Third.  New  initiatives — such  as  the 
establishment  of  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  and  the  automation  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunity  data — would  be  taken  to  strength¬ 
en  employment  opportunities  and  to  in¬ 
volve  the  enormous  capabilities  of  the 
private  economy  in  providing  training 
and  jobs. 

Fourth.  Education  programs — such  as 
Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Upward  Bound, 
and  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps — would  be  transfen-ed  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare;  programs  having  a  basic  manpower 
orientation,  such  as  the  out-of -school 
NYC,  would  be  transferred  to  the  Secre¬ 


tary  of  Labor  to  be  conducted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  manpower  development  and 
training; 

Fifth.  The  Job  Corps  would  be  phased 
into  the  State  vocational  education  sys¬ 
tem  to  provide  residential  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  for  young  people  who  need  it,  and 
to  strengthen  our  national  efforts  in  vo¬ 
cational  education. 

Sixth.  The  States  would  be  given  a  key 
role  in  Headstart  while  retaining  pa¬ 
rental  and  nonpublic  agency  participa¬ 
tion,  and  Followthrough  would  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  an  early  years  program  to 
include  elementary  children  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  Headstart  ex¬ 
perience,  but  who  need  extra  educational, 
social,  health,  and  nutritional  services  in 
the  early  elementary  grades. 

COMMITTEE  BILL  LEADS  TO  A  DEAD  END 

The  committee  bill  continues  the  dead¬ 
end  approach  of  doing  everything  with 
Federal  dollars;  even  in  a  time  of  fiscal 
crisis  it  ignores  the  many  possibilities  to 
generate  private  investment  in  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  This  approach 
leads  to  a  dead  end,  because,  unless  pri¬ 
vate  industry  is  involved  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  employment  will  continue  to  be  of 
the  make-work  variety. 

The  committee  bill  leads  to  a  dead  end 
in  other  respects,  as  well.  It  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  neither  the  competence  nor 
the  structure  to  administer  educational 
and  job  training  programs,  yet  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  leaves  it  with  this  power.  We 
believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  role  for 
the  OEO  in  administering  a  community 
action  program  with  greater  State  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  in  serving  as  a  coordi¬ 
nating  agency.  We  would  leave  it  with 
these  functions  in  the  hope  that  once 
unburdened  of  tasks  it  is  not  equipped 
to  perform  the  agency  might  do  an  ef¬ 
fective  job. 

Even  most  of  the  majority  members 
have  acknowledged  that  the  functions 
we  propose  to  transfer  should  be  “spun 
off”  to  other  agencies  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  these  fields,  but  “at  a  later 
date.”  We  think  that  the  time  is  now  to 
start  putting  together  an  effective  war 
on  poverty. 

We  shall  attempt  to  offer  a  legislative 
package  which  will  carry  out  the  objec¬ 
tives  outlined  in  these  views. 

POVERTY  PROGRAM  IN  DEEP  TROUBLE 

The  war  on  poverty  is  in  deep  trouble, 
a  situation  which  has  very  little  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  stringencies  of  the  present 
crisis  of  the  budget.  It  is  in  trouble  be¬ 
cause  of  its  failure  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
poor  for  decent  jobs;  because  all  over 
the  country  it  has  been  mired  in  par¬ 
tisan  politics  and  factionalism;  be¬ 
cause  a  very  large  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  to  help  the  poor  has  been 
♦spent  for  grossly  inflated  administrative 
expenses  and  high  salaries;  because  its 
management  has  been  incredibly  inept; 
because  programs  such  as  the  Job  Corps 
have  produced  dismal  results  at  enor¬ 
mous  costs  when  administered  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  having  no  competence  in 
education;  and  because  it  has  failed  to 
involve  the  resources  of  either  private 
industry  or  the  States  in  any  meaning¬ 
ful  way.  Fundamentally,  American  tax¬ 


payers  are  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate 
such  a  shoddy  performance. 

DISCUSSION  OF  MAJOR  ISSUES 

The  foregoing  comments  point  up  the 
deep  divisions  within  the  committee  on 
the  fundamental  issues  that  will,  in  turn, 
be  decided  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  issues  tend  to  fall 
into  three  major  categories:  The  future 
role  and  structure  of  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program;  the  administration  at  the 
Federal  level  of  programs  which  are  pri¬ 
marily  educational  or  training  for  em¬ 
ployment;  and  the  extent  of  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  private  and  other  non-Feder'al 
resources  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

We  hope  that  the  following  discussion 
will  be  helpful  to  both  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  general  public  in  putting 
these  issues  in  perspective  and  under¬ 
standing  the  crucial  differences  between 
our  proposal  and  the  committee  bill. 

THE  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Despite  all  of  the  justified  and  well- 
documented  criticisms  of  the  community 
action  program,  it  does — in  our  judg¬ 
ment — hold  a  great,  though  largely  un¬ 
realized,  potential  for  helping  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  at  critical  points. 
There  are,  however,  some  absolutely 
essential  conditions  for  the  success  of  this 
program : 

First.  It  must  represent  the  felt  needs 
of  the  poor  through  a  genuine  and  effec¬ 
tive  representation  in  the  decisionmaking 
process; 

Second.  It  must  operate  through  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  in  which  local  public 
officials  have  a  strong  voice  and  with 
which  the  State  can  participate  in  a 
stronger  role  in  the  program ; 

Third.  It  must  be  disengaged  so  thor¬ 
oughly  from  local  political  struggles,  both 
partisan  and  nonpartisan,  that  it  can  be¬ 
come  neither  the  instrument  nor  the 
target  of  political  factionalism;  and 

Fourth.  It  must  be  redirected  toward 
given  the  highest  priority  to  overcoming 
the  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  hopeless  dependence  upon  welfare 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  condition 
of  poverty. 

The  committee  bill  fails  so  miserably 
as  a  measure  to  do  any  of  these  things 
that  it  offends  both  those  who  have  been 
the  strongest  defenders  and  those  who 
have  been  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
CAP.  The  bill  fails  most  of  all  in  its 
abandonment  of  the  concept  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  CAP  in  which  the  poor  them¬ 
selves  can  have  an  effective  voice. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  “com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  shall  be  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State” 
and  all  else  that  follows  about  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  is  thei’eby  rendered 
largely  meaningless.  In  attempting  to 
remedy  the  administrative  vagaries  and 
operating  excesses  of  the  program,  the 
committee  has  reversed  itself  180  degrees 
and  turned  the  entire  program  over  to 
city  hall  politicians — not  as  a  partner 
with  the  poor  and  with  business,  labor, 
and  social  organizations  but  as  the  dom¬ 
inant  and  controlling  power. 

The  consequences  of  this  action  are  all 
too  obvious.  Where  city  hall  is  unsym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  or  to 
this  program,  the  CAP  is  dead  without 
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the  decency  of  a  burial;  where  city  hall 
seizes  upon  CAP  as  an  instrument  for 
political  power,  it  will  become  just  that 
and  nothing  more;  where  city  hall  is 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
too  scrupulous  to  use  the  program  for 
political  advantage,  it  will  nevertheless 
dominate  it  to  such  an  extent  that  effec- 
tieve  participation  of  the  poor — particu¬ 
larly  when  it  becomes  abrasive — cannot 
be  realized.  In  short,  CAP  would  be  the 
creature  of  the  dominant  political  orga¬ 
nization. 

If  this  is  the  price  paid  to  “save”  the 
community  action  program  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  program  seems 
hardly  worth  the  effort. 

The  true  intent  ol  the  majority  with 
respect  to  CAP  was  further  illuminated 
by  their  action  on  an  amendment — pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Gardner — to  absolutely  for¬ 
bid  the  use  of  the  program  for  political 
purposes.  In  place  of  a  positive  require¬ 
ment  of  law,  they  substituted  a  much 
weaker  provision  leaving  it  up  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO  to  issue  regulations  and 
impose  requirements.  Considering  the 
history  of  the  OEO  operation — which  is 
notorious  as  a  highly  paid  refuge  for 
Democratic  politicians  and  political 
managers  between  political  engage¬ 
ments — this  is  like  leaving  the  cat  at 
home  to  watch  the  bird. 

Having  turned  the  CAP  program  over 
to  city  hall  and  having  empowered  the 
OEO  Director  to  define  and  enforce  re¬ 
strictions  against  political  activity  in  the 
program,  the  majority  has  created  a  bo¬ 
nanza  for  political  patronage. 

There  are  effective  and  constructive 
ways  to  assure  a  voice  for  State  and  local 
government  in  the  operation  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  and  to  involve  the 
positive  contribution  of  State  and  local 
resources.  Our  proposals — which  were 
casually  dismissed  in  toto  by  the  ma¬ 
jority — provided  for  State  involvement 
through  a  State  bonus  community  action 
program  which  would  give  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  States  to  involve  State 
government  in  assisting  community  ac¬ 
tion  and  other  antipoverty  programs  and 
in  coordinating  State,  local,  and  Federal 
programs.  At  the  local  level,  we  provided 
for  the  representation  of  local  public 
officials  on  community  action  boards. 

But  our  proposals — unlike  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill — would  preserve  the  CAP  agencies 
as  independent  entities.  Without  this 
crucial  factor,  the  program  loses  its  very 
reason  for  existence. 

Finally,  despite  all  the  evidence  that 
CAP  has  failed  to  reach  the  poor  in  a 
meaningful  way,  the  committee  bill  pro¬ 
poses  no  basic  redirection  of  the  elements 
of  the  program,  as  opposed  to  its  admin¬ 
istrative  structure.  Our  contention  is  that 
the  basic  thrust  of  community  action 
programs  should  be  toward  eliminating 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  poverty — 
hard  core  unemployment  and  underem¬ 
ployment. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  major  con¬ 
cern  of  community  action  should  be  the 
elimination  of  unemployment — including 
sporadic  employment  in  low-wage  jobs 
requiring  no  training.  With  unemploy¬ 
ment  running  up  to  40  percent  of  the- 
work  force  in  the  inner  city  ghettos — 
and  just  as  high  in  areas  of  Appalachia — 


jobs  should  be  the  first  order  of  business 
for  any  antipoverty  effort. 

There  are  many,  many  constructive 
tasks  in  this  field  that  could  best  be 
carried  out  by  an  independent,  alert 
community  action  agency.  Merely  locat¬ 
ing  the  unemployed  and  informing  them 
of  training  opportunities  is  a  major  task 
not  fulfilled  by  any  governmental  agency, 
and  it  is  one  best  undertaken  by  those 
who  have  the  confidence  of  or  at  least 
some  contact  with,  the  poor.  The  posi¬ 
tive  involvement  of  employers  and  labor 
unions  in  training  and  other  employment 
programs  should  be  a  part  of  every  com¬ 
munity  action  program.  When  these 
things  are 'done  the  further  possibilities 
for  effective  action  are  limited  only  by 
the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  people 
working  together  within  a  community. 
Transportation  problems  could  be  at¬ 
tacked;  day  care  centers  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  children  of  employed 
mothers;  health  and  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  could  be  made  available 
to  those  who  are  unaware  of  their  exist¬ 
ence;  and  a  wide  variety  of  special 
training  programs  could,  be  established. 

The  committee  bill  fails  to  give  this 
emphasis  to  the  fundamental  cause  of 
poverty.  It  thereby  perpetuates  the  past 
failures  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  originally  offering  the  Opportunity 
Crusade,  we  sought  a  more  effective  kind 
of  community  action.  During  7  weeks  of 
committee  hearings  and  3  weeks  of 
markup,  we  have  been  refining  and 
sharpening  our  proposals  to  concentrate 
even  more  an  creating  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  a  free  enterprise  economy, 
and  we  have  sought  the  advice  of  a 
wide  spectrum  of  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  for  this  purpose. 

Accordingly,  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
a  far  more  effective  community  action 
program  than  the  one  contained  in  S. 
2388  as  amended  by  the  committee 
majority. 

TRANSFER  OF  HEADSTART 

If  the  community  action  program  is 
the  most  controversial  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  the  Headstart  component — 
accounting  for  nearly  one-half  of  the 
CAP  funds  for  fiscal  1967 — is  easily  the 
most  accepted  part.  Yet  so  little  was  pre- 
school  education  considered  by  the 
planners  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  that  Republican  members  of  this 
committee  had  to  call  the  only  expert 
witness  on  child  problems  heard  during 
the  1964  hearings.  This  was  consistent 
with  the  view — advanced  by  minority 
members  long  before  1964 — that  pre¬ 
school  programs  are  a  key  to  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  cycle  of  educational  failure,  un¬ 
employment,  and  poverty. 

We  support  the  Headstart  program 
and,  moreover,  believe  that  it  contains 
important  features  not  generally  found 
in  regular  school  programs,  such,  as  the 
involvement  of  parents,  provisions  for 
dealing  with  health,  nutrition,  and  fam¬ 
ily  problems,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  private  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations.  We  propose  to  retain  these  fea¬ 
tures  in  a  continuation  of  the  program. 

Headstart,  despite  its  comparative  suc¬ 
cess,  has  suffered  unnecessarily  from  the 
administrative  weaknesses  of  the  Office 
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of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Approval  and  funding  of  projects 
has  been  subject  to  long  delays  and  in 
many  areas  to  interminable  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  CAP  and  the  public  schools,  or 
between  contending  private  groups. 
There  has  also  been  inadequate  coordi¬ 
nation  between  Headstart  and  similar 
preschool  programs  funded  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary- Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  Weaknesses  have  developed 
further  in  the  failure  to  follow  up  on 
Headstart  children  when  they  reach  the 
regular  schools,  a  problem  that  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  cured  by  the  initiation  of  a 
follow-through  program  delegated  to  a 
Federal  agency  other  than  the  one  ad¬ 
ministering  Headstart.  Our  proposed 
early  years  program — which  is  expanded 
to  include  both  Headstart  children  and 
needy  children  who  have  not  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Headstart — would  be  admin¬ 
istered  as  an  extension  of  Headstart  and 
designed  to  serve  both  public  and  private 
schoolchildren. 

There  also  exists  in  all  too  many  in¬ 
stances  a  lack  of  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  the  personnel  selected  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Headstart  program,  and  a 
tendency  to  treat  the  program  as  one 
being  designed  primarily  to  employ  the 
poor  rather  than  to  prepare  children  for 
learning.  As  a  result  of  all  these  factors, 
even  Headstart  has  lagged  far  behind  its 
potential.  Accordingly,  we  propose  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  administer  both  Headstart  and 
the  early  years  program  in  close  co¬ 
ordination  with  other  educational  pro¬ 
grams — and  provided  with  a  stronger 
component  of  health,  nutritional,  and 
social  services,  as  well. 

We-have  proposed  a  method  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  transfer  that  would  not 
result  in  losing  the  benefits  of  parental 
involvement  or  participation  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations.  On  the  contrary,  our  pro¬ 
posal  would  continue  this  valuable  non¬ 
public-school  involvement  while  assur¬ 
ing  far  closer  statewide  coordination 
with  preschool  programs  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  complete  management  of  the 
schools. 

We  propose  to  establish  State  commis¬ 
sions  broadly  representative  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  education,  and  other  health  and  so¬ 
cial  welfare  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions — analogous  to  the  State  commis¬ 
sions  which  smoothly  administer  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  re¬ 
lated  programs — which  would  plan  and 
administer  -Headstart  and  early  years 
programs  in  the  States  and  approve 
projects  to  be  funded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Local 
projects  might  be  conducted  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  with  the  approval  of  local 
CAP  agencies,  or  by  private  schools,  or 
by  special  Headstart  agencies.  In  any 
event,  they  would  be  coordinated  with 
other  preschool  programs,  keyed  to  the 
overall  needs  of  the  State,  and  assured  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism  in  then- 
conduct. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions 
that  the  early  years  program  be  placed 
completely  under  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  run  through  the  public  school 
system.  This  is  the  intent  of  an  amend- 
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ment  adopted  in  the  Senate.  While  we 
are  sympathetic  to  a  change  in  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  Federal  level  we  see  great 
benefit  in  tying  these  projects  closely  to 
Headstart  and  retaining  a  high  degree 
of  community  and  private  agency  par¬ 
ticipation.  Moreover,  the  early  years 
projects  should  also  contain  as  a  major 
element  health,  nutritional,  and  social 
services  which  could  best  be  assured 
through  administration  at  the  depart¬ 
mental  level,  bringing  to  the  programs 
the  combined  expertise  of  education, 
public  health,  and  Children’s  Bureau 
programs. 

Our  proposal  has  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  possibility  that  some  States 
might  be  slow  to  establish  a  suitable 
commission,  or  that  State  plans  might 
not  be  operative  for  a  period  of  time,  or 
that  they  might  not  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  act,  and  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  “bypass” — similar  to  that  in 
school  lunch  and  title  II  of  ESEA — to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  fund  programs 
directly  in  any  of  these  circumstances. 

UPWARD  BOUND 

The  Upward  Bound  program  of  OEO 
is  designed  to  assist  able,  but  needy  and 
educationally  deprived  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  prepare  for  college.  It,  therefore, 
fits  precisely  the  objective  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  grant  program  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  should  be  administered  as  a 
part  of  that  program  so  as  to  comple¬ 
ment  and  augment  it. 

PHASING  JOB  CORPS  INTO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  as  tragic  a 
failure  as  anything  attempted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  has  fun¬ 
damental  weakness  in  concept  which 
have  been  painfully  magnified  by  weak 
and  often  unqualified  administration. 
The  real  tragedy  is  that,  properly  han¬ 
dled,  a  program  of  residential  vocational 
education  could  be  a  vital  element  in  a 
national  vocational  program  for  disad¬ 
vantaged  young  people. 

This  history  of  this  provision  is  in¬ 
structive.  In  1963  the  Congress,  and  this 
committee,  did  some  of  its  finest  work  in 
reshaping  the  National  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act.  The  new  act  directed  federally 
supported  vocational  programs  toward 
training  for  employment;  it  authorized 
area  and  regional  vocational-technical 
programs;  it  freed  the  administration  of 
the  program  from  the  inflexible  and  tra¬ 
ditional  categories  of  training;  it  mod¬ 
ernized  the  legislative  definition  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture ;  and  it  authorized  suf¬ 
ficient  funding  to  revitalize  vocational 
education. 

Had  section  14  been  implemented  we 
could  now  have  a  splendid  residential 
vocational  program  in  most,  perhaps  all, 
States.  But  the  Johnson  administration, 
in  typical  fashion,  wanted  a  huge  and 
dramatic  effort  as  a  part  of  its  war  on 
poverty.  The  result  was  the  Job  Corps — • 
a  hasty  revival  of  the  CCC  program  of  the 
1930’s — and  instructions  that  it  was  to 
have  maximum  impact  prior  to  the  1964 
elections.  The  effect  has  not  been  without 
drama;  it  has  been  a  dramatic  flop  with 
overtones  of  classical  tragedy. 

We  propose  now  to  implement  section 
14.  We  would  transfer  the  Job  Corps  to 


the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
implement  it  through  or  in  close  con¬ 
junction  with  the  1963  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  Act.  This  would  require  a  period 
of  transition  in  order  to  permit  continued 
operation  of  existing  Job  Corps  facilities 
until  they  could  be  phased  out  or  phased 
into  State  vocational  systems.  In  this 
way,  there  would  be  no  disruption  of 
training  programs  for  current  trainees, 
arrangements  would  be  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  trainees  who  would  not  have 
access  to  a  residential  facility  in  their 
State,  and  the  substantial  investment  in 
Job  Corps  facilities  would  not  be  thrown 
away. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  transition 
be  started  immediately.  Our  first  con¬ 
cern  is  for  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  not  receiving  either  adequate 
training  or  adequate  placement  help 
from  the  existing  Job  Corps  operation. 
Our  second  concern  is  for  the  long- 
range  future  of  vocational  education, 
which  in  every  State  should  include  resi¬ 
dential  components  for  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  in  order  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  all  young  men  and 
women;  ultimately  this  will  result  in  a 
far  greater  training  capacity  than  could 
otherwise  be  realized,  and  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  strengthening  of  the  entire  voca¬ 
tional  system.  Finally,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  the  entire  concept  of 
residential  training  may  be  lost  in  a 
public  revulsion  against  enormously  high 
costs  and  pitifully  low  performance  in 
terms  of  results.  In  our  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Job  Corps  has  no  future  at  all 
in  its  existing  structure. 

Amendments  adopted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  give  additional  urgency  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer.  S.  2388,  as  amended,  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Director  to  provide  for  both 
residential  and  nonresidential  training  in 
the  facilities,  and  for  their  utilization  in 
programs  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  It  also  authorizes  an  expanded 
program  of  educational  research.  Thus, 
the  Job  Corps  is  being  converted  into  a 
structure  that  would  parallel  the  regular 
vocational  educational  system  and  du¬ 
plicate  existing  educational  research  and 
demonstration  programs.  If  the  residen¬ 
tial  character  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  be 
thus  eroded  and  this  was  the  primary  ra¬ 
tionale  for  its  creation,  then  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  to  have  it  administered 
under  vocational  education. 

An  additional  strength  of  administra¬ 
tion  through  State  vocational  systems  is 
that  the  program  should  not  be  exclu¬ 
sively  residential,  but  according  to  all  the 
expert  advice  we  have  received  on  the 
matter,  could  most  profitably  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  connection  with  area  voca¬ 
tional  and  vocational-technical  schools. 
In  this  manner,  the  residential  trainees 
would  not  be  isolated  from  the  general 
educational  structure — or  socially  iso¬ 
lated,  for  that  matter — but  would  be  a 
-part  of  an  educational  complex  com¬ 
bining  all  the  strengths  of  residential  and 
nonresidential  training,  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  administrative  flexibility  in 
meeting  individual  needs  and  far  greater 
cost  effectiveness. 

The  only  way  all  of  these  objectives 
can  be  met  is  by  phasing  the  Jobs  Corps 


program  into  the  State  systems  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  to  be  operated  as  resi¬ 
dential  vocational  education  centers  in 
conjunction  with  area  vocational  schools. 

We  would  leave  open  the  question  of 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  might  continue  the 
operation  of  a  limited  number  of  con¬ 
servation  camps  under  delegation  to  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  or  the  In¬ 
terior.  He  would  have  to  assess  the  needs 
for  such  training  and  the  employment 
prospects  for  graduates,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  State  operation. 

TRANSFER  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  combination  of  in-school 
work-study  programs — similar  or  identi¬ 
cal  to  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 
work-study  program  and  out-of-school 
work-training  programs.  On  the  whole, 
only  the  in-school  portion  of  the  program 
has  had  any  success,  and  this  due  to 
management  by  school  authorities. 

The  out-of -school  program,  typically, 
has  consisted  of  make-work  projects 
having  absolutely  no  value  as  training. 
Both  of  these  programs  were  plagued 
initially  by  considerable  scandal,  includ¬ 
ing  payroll  padding  and  flagrant  political 
abuse.  Mere  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  run  the  pro¬ 
gram,  with  OEO  calling  the  tune,  has  not 
proved  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem. 

We  propose  to  transfer  the  in-school 
part  of  NYC  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  conducted 
as  a  work-study  program  in  the  schools 
and  closely  tied  to  the  administration 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  among 
others.  It  simply  does  not  make  good 
sense — even  if  OEO  could  provide  com¬ 
petent  administration — to  scatter  ed¬ 
ucation  programs  among  agencies  hav¬ 
ing  no  responsibility  for  education.  In¬ 
deed,  one  could  well  argue  that  if  this 
were  a  proper  responsibility  of  OEO 
large  parts  of  existing  education 
programs,  such  as  title  I  of  ESEA 
and  the  education  opportunity  grants, 
should  be  transferred  to  that  agency. 
We  might  end  up  with  one  federally 
financed  school  system  for  poor  chil¬ 
dren  and  another  locally  controlled  sys¬ 
tem  for  more  fortunate  children.  We 
regard  movements  in  this  direction  as 
tragically  and  absurdly  wrong. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  with 
equal  conviction  that  the  place  for  a 
national  manpower  program  is  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  Accordingly,  we 
would  transfer  the  out-of -school  por¬ 
tion  of  NYC  to  that  Department,  to  be 
administered  in  close  conjunction  with 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act.  Young  men  and  women  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  des¬ 
perately  need  solid  training  to  fit  them 
for  useful  and  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  private  economy;  they  do 
not  need  a  make-work  program  eu¬ 
phemistically  described  as  “work  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Fortunately,  the  entire  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  program  fits  perfect¬ 
ly  into  the  programs  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  these  two  departments,  and  there 
is  neither  a  defensible  rationale  nor  a 
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public  purpose  for  leaving  it  under  the 
auspices  of  OEO. 

A  REVIEW  ON  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
A.  JOB  CORPS 

When  the  Job  Corps  began  3  years  ago, 
apparently  Mr.  Shriver  felt  it  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  off  to  a  crash  beginning 
that  OEO  officials  failed,  or  did  not  have 
the  time,  to  make  the  necessary  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  successful  program.  No 
provision  was  made  for  program  evalua¬ 
tion,  placement  of  graduates  in  jobs,  or 
followup  studies,  to  mention  just  a  few 
neglected  areas.  Ever  since  this  hasty 
beginning,  both  performance  and  re¬ 
putation  of  the  Job  Corps  have  suffered 
greatly. 

Two  years  too  late  an  evaluation  sys¬ 
tem  has  finally  been  placed  in  operation 
by  which  the  Job  Corps  can  evaluate  the 
accomplishments  of  corpsmen  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  centers  and  the  programs  in 
general.  As  noted  in  a  report  published 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  this 
comes  “after  more  than  $486  million  has 
been  spent  on  60,000  enrollees  who  have 
already  left  the  Job  Corps  and  who,  for 
the  purposes  of  evaluation,  are  lost.” 

Because  of  Job  Corps  complete  inabil¬ 
ity  to  evaluate  their  program  in  mid- 
1966  private  polling  firms  were  con¬ 
tracted  to  survey  terminated  corpsmen 
for  followup  information.  Through  these 
surveys  and  other  private  surveys  and 
analyses,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  avail¬ 
able  data  on  which  to  base  some  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  in  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  title  I,  part  A,  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  A  few  of  the  major  con¬ 
clusions  which  concern  us  greatly  in¬ 
clude  : 

DROPOUTS 

It  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  degree 
of  success  of  a  corpsman  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  length  of  stay  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  Studies  indicate  and  Job 
Corps  officials  themselves  estimate  that 
a  minimum  of  6  months’  educational  and 
skill  training  within  the  center  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  any  significant  impact 
upon  a  youth’s  employability.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  are  alarmed  to  note  that  in 
fiscal  1967,  more  than  40  percent  of  en¬ 
rollees  terminated  in  less  than  3  months 
and  another  24  percent  terminated  in 
less  than  6  months,  for  a  total  of  67  per¬ 
cent  of  the  enrollees  who  in  the  Job  Corps 
own  words  do  not  stay  long  enough  to 
make  a  significant  impact  on  their 
status. 

TRAINING 

Only  a  small  percent  of  corpsmen  are 
working  in  the  job  for  which  they  were 
trained.  One  study  concludes  23  percent 
of  all  enrollees  are  in  any  way  using 
their  Job  Corps  training  in  their  em¬ 
ployment.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
appears  to  be  inadequate  training.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Louis  Harris  &  Associates, 
while  65  percent  of  all  corpsmen — 43  per¬ 
cent  of  graduates — felt  their  training  was 
helpful,  only  one-quarter  thought  they 
had  received  enough  training  to  get  a 
job  in  that  field.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  several  “graduates”  responded  to 
one  survey  they  had  not  “completed  their 
course”  and  another  survey  noted  that 
only  60  percent  of  urban  graduates  and 


only  31  percent  of  conservation  center 
graduates  cite  “course  completion”  as  a 
reason  for  leaving.  • 

PLACEMENT 

The  Job  Corps  has  made  little  attempt 
to  place  its  enrollees.  Approximately  one 
out  of  10  enrollees  receives  any  place¬ 
ment  assistance  and  these  tend  to  be  the 
most  employable  youths.  Few  dropouts 
receive  any  assistance.  Our  concern  in 
this  area  is  for  the  many  youths  who  are 
either  unemployed  or  not  utilizing  their 
training  which  could  be  properly  placed 
with  organized  Job  Corps  assistance.  At 
a  cost  of  $8,046  per  enrollee,  we  feel  the 
Job  Corps  should  make  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  place  all  enrollees  in  employment 
in  which  they  can  utilize  and  further 
the  training  they  have  received. 

MEANINGFUL  GAINS 

Job  Corps  officials  proclaim  success 
with  53  percent  of  enrollees  employed. 
However,  since  58  percent  were  working 
when  they  enrolled  this  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  to  us  any  meaningful  gain.  We'  are 
further  concerned  because  most  enrollees 
do  not  remain  with  their  jobs  for  any 
length  of  time  and  reasons  for  leaving 
employment  indicate  that  not  enough 
emphasis  is  given  in  their  training  to  atti- 
tudinal  or  character  development  and 
many  cases  reflect  inadequate  skill 
training. 

Based  on  a  thorough  review  of  all 
studies  available  we  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Job  Corps  has  not 
been  meeting  the  needs  of  these  youths 
-who  so  desperately  need  a  second  chance. 

COSTS 

From  the  very  beginning  a  major  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Job  Corps  has  been  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  cost,  commonly  referred  to 
in  a  cost-per-enrollee  figure.  In  past 
years,  Job  Corps  officials  have  repeatedly 
denied  the  $11,000  and  $15,000  per  en¬ 
rollee  figures  which  have  been  estimated. 
Now  they  are  admitting  to  these  high  cost 
figures  in  the  past  but  are  saying  the 
“new  Job  Corps”  operating  costs  are  very 
low.  We  tend  to  believe  the  costs  have 
been  reduced  but  still  feel  the  OEO  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  present  a  true  picture  of  costs. 

In  their  congressional  presentation 
this  past  June,  Job  Corps  officials  claim 
centers  are  operating  under  the  $7,500- 
cost-per-enrollee  limit  placed  on  direct 
operating  costs  by  Congress  in  1966 
amendments  to  the  act.  In  reviewing 
OEO’s  statistics  furnished,  we  find  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  interpreted  this  limita¬ 
tion  not  as  a  limit  for  each  center,  but 
collectively,  and  in  actuality  only  one 
men’s  urban  center  and  one  women’s 
center  are  operating  below  the  $7,500 
limitation  in  fiscal  1967.  The  88  con¬ 
servation  centers  are,  according  to  OEO, 
operating  at  $6,122  per  enrollee  level. 
This,  however,  as  revealed  in  a  study  by 
Sar  A.  Levitan  for  a  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee,  does  not  include  the  $854  per  en¬ 
rollee  cost  for  materials  used  in  training 
in  conservation  work.  Neither  do  any  of 
the  figures  provided  for  fiscal  1967 — con¬ 
servation,  $6,122;  women’s  $8,642;  men’s 
urban,  $7,630 — include  $600  per  enrollee 
cost  for  amortization  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment  or  $603  per  enrollee  cost  for  re¬ 
cruitment,  screening,  placement  and  Job 
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Corps  headquarters  and  regional  ex¬ 
penses.  An  accurate  picture  should  in¬ 
clude  these  items  and  would  produce  an 
average  per  enrollee  figure  of  $8,076  per 
enrollee,  broken  down  as  $8,664  for  en¬ 
rollees  in  men’s  urban  centers;  $9,735  for 
enrollees  in  women’s  centers;  and  $7,315 
for  those  enrollees  in  conservation  cen¬ 
ters.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  these 
figures  are  for  those  centers  which  have 
been  in  operation  9  months  or  more  and 
do  not  represent  startup  expenses. 

The  Job  Corps  Division  justifies  this 
high  cost  per  enrollee  figure  by  saying 
these  youths  would  all  be  on  welfare  and 
make  no  contribution  to  society  but  for 
their  Job  Corps’  experience.  This  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  hold  up  in  view  of  the 
high  dropout  rates,  short  length  of  stay 
in  camps,  and  meager  training  these 
youths  are  receiving.  In  addition,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  those  youths  who  applied  for  Job 
Corps  but  did  not  show  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  indicates  that  60  percent  of  these 
youths  are  working  and  14  percent  have 
returned  to  school.  The  survey  concludes 
the  status  of  the  “no-shows”  is  about 
the  same  as  the  status  of  the  dropouts 
and  discharges  who  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  enrollees.  Then  we  are  to 
understand  that  two-thirds  of  all  Job 
Corps  enrollees,  at  $8,076  per  enrollee, 
are  no  better  off  than  those  who  did  not 
go  to  the  Job  Corps. 

SUCCESSES 

The  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from 
the  father  of  a  Job  Corps  “success”  with 
28  months  of  Job  Corps’  training  at  an 
estimated  total  expenditure  of  $25,000, 
however,  can  only  cause  us  to  ask  “How 
many  Job  Corps  successes  are  really 
successes?” 

Dear  Sirs:  Request  your  consideration  for 
a  waiver  of  time  and  allow  my  son,  Gary 
James  Thompson  to  enter  the  manpower 
program  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

According  to  your  statistics,  and  verbally 
authenticated  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lagunas  and 
Mr.  Wayne  Wallace — Gary  has  graduated 
from  the  Job  Corps.  In  fact,  I  am  informed 
that  he  graduated  from  both  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  electronics. 

Attached  is  a  certificate  of  participation 
attesting  to  the  fact  that  he  did  attend 
classes  in  electronics  for  5  months. 

I  must  admit  and  compliment  those  that 
have  contributed  to  my  son’s  development  as 
a  young  man.  The  corps  has  contributed 
measurably  and  without  hesitation  I  admit 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  him. 

I  do  take  exception  however  to  the  end  re¬ 
sult  in  training  and  education.  Gary  had 
achieved  a  very  low  education  level  and  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  equipped  to  pursue  a  course 
in  electronics.  Further,  the  exigencies  of  the 
Job  Corps  in  his  being  moved  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  did  nothing  to  help  his 
advancement. 

First  let  us  eliminate  the  moving  around. 
He  signed  into  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  on  January 
30,  1965  (no  electronics  were  offered  there, 
this  may  be  the  place  he  should  have  stayed) . 
He  was  transferred  to  Tongue  Point,  Oreg.,  on 
February  20,  1966,  and  on  closing  of  that 
center,  transferred  to  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1967.  He  was  released  May  29,  1967. 

Gary  is  still  ill-equipped  to  take  his  place 
in  society.  Uneducated  and  untrained.  We 
waited  for  the  school  year  to  start,  only  to 
find  that  not  one  credit  can  be  obtained  for 
his  23  months  in  the  corps. 

A  19-year-old  hoy  cannot  fit  into  a  fresh¬ 
man  class  in  high  school,  and  education  is 
the  greatest  desire  of  his  heart. 
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Through  this  thorough  evaluation  I  have 
learned  one  important  thing.  The  boy  has  a 
good  ability  and  if  I  can  find  the  right  ap¬ 
proach,  he  will  progress  rapidly.  In  taking 
the  Air  Force  entrance  exams  he  scored  65 
on  electronics,  55  on  mechanical,  45  on  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  60  in  the  general  area. 
However,  with  a  56  on  the  Armed  Forces 
qualifying  exam  he  cannot  enlist  in  the  Air 
Force  as  he  is  not  a  high  school  graduate. 
(As  a  category  4,  non-high-school  graduate 
he  must  score  less  than  30  on  the  Armed 
Forces  exam.) 

At  the  moment,  Gary  is  going  to  the  adult 
study  center  high  school.  However,  it  will 
take  at  least  3  years  to  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma  in  this  way.  He  will  undoubtedly  be 
drafted  before  completion. 

To  reiterate,  I  believe  that  Gary  could 
qualify  for  a  high  school  diploma  with  his 
current  night  school  studies  and  the  man¬ 
power  program  in  less  than  a  year.  Respect¬ 
fully  request  a  waiver  to  enter  him  into  his 
retraining  program  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  T.  Thompson. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  for  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  that  centers  which  this  youth 
attended  provided  a  training  program 
similar  to  the  one  #t  the  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  “Job 
Corps  Girls  Are  Angry — And  Not  Busy.” 
This  newspaper  headline  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  controversy  at  the  Albuquerque 
center  in  February  1967,  when  four  coun¬ 
selors  resigned  their  positions  with  the 
center  charging,  among  other  things, 
that  the  educational  program  at  the 
center  was  badly  organized,  and  the  girls 
were  not  learning  anything  that  would  be 
of  practical  help  to  them.  They  also  com¬ 
plained  that  class  schedules  for  enrollees 
called  for  only  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
classes  a  day  involving  from  45  minutes 
to  less  than  4  hours  a  day. 

One  counselor  said : 

Too  many  girls  stay  in  bed  all  morning 
and  loll  around  all  afternoon.  By  night, 
they’re  raring  to  go. 

Records  of  the  center  substantiate  that 
there  were  only  from  1  to  4  classes  sched¬ 
uled  each  day,  with  classes  beginning 
late  in  the  morning  and  only  running 
through  early  afternoon.  No  classes  were 
held  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  and  only 
driver’s  education  classes  were  sched¬ 
uled  in  the  evenings.  Average  class  time 
reflected  on  the  schedules  was  approxi¬ 
mately  9  to  12  hours  a  week,  with  some 
as  low  as  6  hours  a  week.  A  few  inter¬ 


esting  schedules  are  noted: 

Enrollee  A 

Date  of  entry:  May  19,  1966;  vocation:  Not 
indicated. 

Schedule  Per  week 

Creative  writing _  2' 15“ 

Photography  _  4'30“ 

Driver’s  education _  8' 


Total  _ 14'45“ 

Enrollee  B 

Date  of  entry:  Sept.  13,  1966;  vocation:  Not 
indicated. 

Schedule :  Per  week 

Language  arts _ 1'30“ 

Science  _ 1'30“ 

Math  _ 1'30“ 

Physical  improvement _ 1'30“ 


Total _ _ _ 6' 


Enrollee  C 

Date  of  entry:  Aug.  9,  1966;  vocation:  NA 
(nurses  aid),  LPN  (licensed  practical  nurse). 
(It  is  noted  there  is  no  LPN  program  at  the 


center.) 

Schedule :  Per  week 

First  aid _  2T5" 

Citizenship  _  2T5" 

English  _  2T5" 

Math  _  3 '45” 


Total  _ 10'30” 

Enrollee  D 

Date  of  entry:  Dec.  27,  1966;  vocation:  Not 
indicated. 

Schedule :  Per  week 

Reading  _ ; _ 2T5” 

Basic  science _ •. _ 1'30“ 

Citizenship _  1'30“ 

Study  skills _  1'30“ 


Total  _ 6'45” 


(Note:  Cost  per  enrollee:  $12,658.) 

Job  Corps  officials  in  a  review  of  the 
center’s  program  at  this  time  noted  the 
following  regarding  the  vocational  pro¬ 
gram: 

The  vocational  program  needs  to  be 
strengthened  and  reevaluated.  It  needs  to  be 
upgraded  *  *  *. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  any  evaluative 
analyses  of  the  Corpswomen’s  individual 
program  and  progress  in  a  vocational  skill. 
She  should  be  kept  informed  of  her  prog¬ 
ress  and  of  her  ability.  She  should  know  at 
what  level  she  is  at  a  given  time.  Corpswomen 
apparently  do  not  know.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  vocational  guidance  at  the  center. 
At  this  moment  there  is  none. 

These  girls  have  enrolled  in  Job  Corps 
because  they  had  a  very  weak  educational 
background  and  felt  this  was  a  second 
chance  to  obtain  the  educational  and 
vocational  training  they  badly  needed. 
With  flimsy  curriculum  and  weak  edu¬ 
cational  programing  such  as  that  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Albuquerque  center,  the 
Job  Corps  is  letting  these  girls  down. 

FAKE  CURRICULUM 

In  November,  the  OEO  sent  out  a  sur¬ 
vey  and  review  team  to  the  center  for  an 
investigation,  after  which  the  survey  and 
review  team  reported  that  Albuquerque 
was  one  of  the  best  Job  Corps  centers  for 
women  in  the  country.  This  led  us  to 
believe  that,  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  $12,658  per  girl  per  year, 
an  intensified  training  program  was  be¬ 
ing  provided  which  would  enable  these 
girls  to  go  on  to  meaningful  remunera¬ 
tive  employment. 

Yet  in  February,  less  than  3  months 
after  the  “excellent”  rating  of  the  survey 
and  review  team,  fraudulently  prepared 
schedules  were  brought  to  light,  girls 
were  found  to  be  in  classes  only  6  hours 
of  the  total  week,  and  OEO  saw  to  it  that 
the  director  and  assistant  director  at  the 
Albuquerque  center  were  allowed  to  “re¬ 
sign.” 

From  what  we  can  learn,  the  programs 
of  most  Job  Corps  centers  are  similar  to 
the  one  at  the  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  Camp 
Parks  Center,  as  to  which  a  study  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  noted: 

The  effectivenes  of  the  program  appears 
to  be  adversely  influenced  by  a  training  day 
that  provides  only  5  hours  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  work.  The  balance  of  the  day  is 
free  for  counseling  and  avocational  activities. 


The  effectiveness  of  the  program  is  also  ad¬ 
versely  influenced  by  an  absentee  rate  which 
in  some  sections  has  reached  20  percent. 

No  standards  have  been  applied  to  govern 
entrance  into'  various  programs,  and  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  lack  of  aptitude,  as  indicated  by 
test  scores,  is  not  a  controlling  factor  for 
entry  into  the  more  difficult  programs.  No 
studies  had  been  made  to  show  what  factors 
were  involved  or  necessary  to  successfully 
complete  a  program. 

CAMP  PARKS - ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

Job  Corps  officials  have  long  praised 
Camp  Parks  as  “one  of  the  best”  centers 
in  operation.  Thanks  to  a  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
on  the  entire  operation  at  Parks,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  an  insight  into  the 
actual  operations  of  one  of  the  Job  Corps’ 
“best”  camps.  The  following  quoted  con¬ 
clusions  from  this  study  we  think  are 
most  revealing: 

While  the  contractor  has  reported  that  a 
number  (enrollees)  have  been  successfully 
trained  and  placed,  an  even  larger  number 
have  left  without  completing  a  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Information  has  not  been  prepared  to 
show  the  gains  made  by  individuals  during 
their  stay  at  the  center. 

The  contractor’s  initial  estimated  program 
costs  have  been  far  exceeded  in  operations, 
and  while  positive  results  have  been  obtained 
with  some  enrollees,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  some  costs  have  been  unnecessarily  in¬ 
curred,  that  disciplinary  matters  have  been 
laxly  and  inconsistently  handled,  and  that 
managerial  control  of  the  center’s  operations 
can  be  significantly  improved  while  simul¬ 
taneously  reducing  costs. 

Although  the  center  had  been  in  operation 
for  over  18  months  at  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  the 
contractor  has  yet  to  establish  adequate 
records  to  provide  systematic  and  centralized 
information  and  evaluations  showing  the 
progress  of  enrollees  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  various  courses. 

By  its  very  nature,  an  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  new  and  unique  methods 
to  train  persons  who  had  previously  failed, 
requires  continuous  review  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  activity  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  existing  methods  and  to  ascertain  whether 
different  teaching  and  control  techniques  are 
needed.  However,  this  has  not  been  done  by 
the  contractor  and  we  found  no  evidence 
that  OEO  has  done  such  work.  Development 
of  information  on  successful  techniques  and 
procedures  and  dissemination  to  all  centers 
significantly  reduce  the  number  of  times 
the  same  problem  is  solved  at  Government 
expense. 

The  contractor  has  permitted  some  indi¬ 
viduals  with  recognized  behavior  problems 
to  remain  in  the  program  *  *  *  the  continued 
presence  of  such  persons  has  been  extremely 
disrupting  to  other  enrollees.  The  potential 
benefits  of  rehabilitating  a  few  problem  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  far  outweighed  by  the  loss 
of  many  enrollees  who  have  left  the  center 
citing  disciplinary  problems  as  their  reason. 
*  *  *  Application  of  various  aspects  of  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relationships,  including  a 
system  for  giving  or  withholding  monetary 
allowances,  including  the  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance,  could  be  of  particular  value. 

We  also  believe  that  some  of  the  techniques 
employed  by  the  Army  in  their  training  pro¬ 
gram  have  merit  and  should  be  considered 
for  use  at  the  center.  *  *  *  Army  officials  ad¬ 
vised  that  their  schedule  minimizes  behavior 
(problems  since  there  is  little  idle  time. 
Again,  the  center  permits  enrollees  to  enter 
any  vocation  they  desire,  while  the  Army 
permits  the  trainee  to  enter  only  those 
courses  in  which  he  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed. 
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We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  act  to 
assure  the  contractor  continue,  and  expand 
his  efforts  to  improve  enrollee  records  and 
program  evaluations,  and  that  this  data  be 
used  by  management  to  effect  program  im¬ 
provements.  We  also  recommend  that  in 
order  to  improve  control  of  enrollee  be¬ 
havior  that  the  Job  Corps  require  the  center 
to  establish  and  publish  rules  of  conduct 
which  will  provide  appropriate  procedures  to 
engender  conformance. 

We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  re¬ 
quire  the  center  to  make  a  detailed  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  instructional  television  instal¬ 
lation  and  other  special  equipment,  texts, 
and  group  tutorials.  This  analysis  should 
compare  the  costs  involved  with  the  ben¬ 
efits  attainable.  If  the  center  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  justify  use  of  these  items,  they 
should  be  made  available  to  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  activities  and  the  Litton  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  returned  for  full  credit. 

ROSY  PICTURE 

This  past  June,  Job  Corps  officials  pro¬ 
vided  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  with  two  large  volumes 
filled  with  testimony  relating  glowing 
reports  and  statistics  which  paint  a  rosy 
picture  of  the  Job  Corps.  They  say  prob¬ 
lems  of  community  relations  and  dis¬ 
cipline  which  have  plagued  them  in  the 
past,  are  no  longer.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Job  Corps’  version  then  we  must  dis¬ 
count  as  false  and  nonexistent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems  which  we  know  to 
plague  the  Job  Corps: 

DISCIPLINE 

Even  though  the  officials  may  be  able 
to  discount  the  150-student  disturbance 
just  short  of  a  riot  occurring  inside  the 
Poland  Springs,  Maine,  women’s  center 
in  April  or  later  disturbances  in  Tomah, 
Wis.,  and  Evansville,  Ind.,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  enrollees  from  nearby  centers 
being  temporarily  barred  from  those 
cities,  as  insignificant,  they  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  2-hour  disturbance  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  on  July  3,  1967,  when  ap¬ 
proximately  200  angry  corpsmen  were 
attempting  to  batter  down  the  gate  of 
the  Rodman  Center  and  throwing  rocks 
at  police  cars  and  policemen.  Before  this 
activity  ceased,  women  and  children 
were  evacuated  from  neighboring  resi¬ 
dences,  for  fear  of  their  safety.  Again  on 
October  6,  1967,  approximately  100 

corpsmen  and  six  policemen  were  in¬ 
volved  in  a  “scuffle  of  near-riot  propor¬ 
tions”  which  resulted  in  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  City  Council  passing  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolution  of  the  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

City  Council,  October  9,  1967  (Adopted 

by  a  9  to  0  Vote) 

Resolved,  that  a  communication  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Theodore  Nelson,  Port  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center  requesting  he  discontinue  the 
policy  of  the  Job  Corps  Center  allowing  Job 
Corps  students  to  leave  the  confines  of  the 
Rodman  Center  without  responsible  super¬ 
vision  until  such  time  as  a  Federal  police 
force,  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government,  is  made  available  to  exercise 
the  necessary  control  over  Job  Corps  stu¬ 
dents  while  in  the  city  and  also  at  Fort  Rod- 
man  for  the  balance  of  the  time  the  Job 
Corps  is  located  in  New  Bedford.  .  .  . 

An  August  disturbance  with  distinct 
racial  overtones  at  Camp  McCook  in 
Nebraska  resulted  in  12  corpsmen  being 
fired  and  51  more  quitting.  The  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  Evening  World  Herald  account  of 
August  3  follows : 


Sixty-three  Corpsmen  Agree  To  Leave 
McCook  Camp 

ACTION  IS  PROMISED  AGAINST  THE  “GUILTY”  IN 
VIOLENCE 

McCook,  Nebr. — Officials  of  the  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Camp  here  announced  Thurs¬ 
day  that  63  corpsmen  will  leave  the  camp 
as  a  result  of  a  disturbance  which  had  racial 
overtones  Sunday  night. 

Twenty-nine  are  Negroes  and  34  are  white 
youths.  Twelve  of  the  Negroes  were  dis¬ 
charged.  And  the  other  51  corpsmen  agreed 
to  leave  voluntarily,  officials  said. 

Camp  Director  Clem  Griffin  promised  that 
action  would  be  taken  against  “all  who  are 
guilty.” 

The  camp  had  an  enrollment  of  158  before 
the  disturbances  began.  Center  officials  said 
up  to  55  percent  of  the  trainees  were  Negro. 

The  incident  brought  three  Job  Corps 
officials  from  Washington  to  investigate  the 
camp.  One  of  the  three  was  Bernie  Diamond, 
Job  Corps  Community  Relations  Director. 

Mr.  Diamond  said  he  was  directed  to  visit 
the  camp  to  “see  what  the  problem  areas 
are.”  He  said  he  learned  after  arrival  that  the 
problem  was  not  “as  great  as  indicated.” 

THE  SECOND 

Mr.  Griffin  said  the  trouble  occurred  Sun¬ 
day  night  when  “about  a  dozen  Negro  and 
white  boys  became  involved  in  a  fight  in  front 
of  the  camp’s  administration  building.” 

Mr.  Griffin  first  said  the  incident  was  “just 
a  little  misunderstanding.”  He  later  said 
the  disturbance  was  “most  definitely  moti¬ 
vated  by  rioting  in  cities  around  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

After  the  incident.  Red  Willow  County  At¬ 
torney  Dallas  Wood,  Jr.,  said  several  white 
corpsmen  told  him  they  were  “afraid  to 
remain  at  the  camp.” 

The  incident  was  the  second  flareup  at  the 
camp  within  16  months. 

In  March  1966  eight  trainees  were  arrested 
and  subsequently  expelled  after  a  fight  in 
the  messhall. 

Mr.  Griffin  said  at  that  time  that  the  fracas 
was  apparently  triggered  by  racial  prejudice. 

In  July  1966  about  50  of  the  camp’s  Negro 
trainees  were  transferred. 

Job  Corps  officials  said  the  transfers  were 
a  move  to  break  up  cliques,  boost  morale,  im¬ 
prove  racial  balance  and  bring  about  an 
enrollment  more  representative-  of  McCook’s 
population. 

AT  OLD  BASE 

“With  no  Negro  families  in  McCook,  the 
lack  of  social  outlets  frustrates  the  corps- 
men,”  offiicals  said  then. 

The  camp,  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  opened  in  December  1965.  It  is 
one  of  two  Federal  Job  Corps  conservation 
camps  in  Nebraska.  The  other  in  near 
Chadron. 

Located  at  the  old  McCook  bomber  base, 
the  camp  trains  l6-to-21-years-olds  who  are 
out  of  work,  out  of  school,  and  from  poor 
families. 

Trainees  work  on  access  roads,  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  tree  planting,  and  other 
projects  near  the  four  major  dam  reser¬ 
voirs  in  southwest  Nebraska.  Basic  educa¬ 
tion  is  also  provided. 


White  Job  Corpsmen  “Afraid  To  Go  Back” 
(By  Bill  Billotte) 

McCook,  Nebr. — In  the  living  room  of  the 
home  of  a  McCook  taxicab  driver,  four  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  Jobs  Corps  Conservation 
Camp  10  miles  northwest  of  here  described 
a  night  of  terror  they  experienced. 

Two  said  they  were  beaten  Sunday  night 
when  the  camp  erupted  in  violence  after 
bitter  words  had  been  exchanged  at  an  after¬ 
noon  swimming  party  at  Butler  Lake  in 
Frontier  County. 

Two,  who  were  with  the  swimming  party, 
said  that  the  argument  continued  between 
Negro  and  white  corpsmen  on  a  bus  return¬ 
ing  them  to  camp. 

They  said  the  violence  occurred  at  about 


9:30  p.m.  with  some  of  the  corps  officials 
attempting  to  break  it  up. 

One  youth  said  he  was  beaten  unconscious. 
Another  showed  a  cut  in  his  hand,  inflicted, 
he  said,  by  a  razor  blade. 

One  said  that  he  saw  a  white  corpsnan 
beaten  to  the  floor  with  mopsticks  and  pool 
cues  and  dragged  into  the  hall  outside  the 
honor  dormitory. 

The  fourth  youth  said  he  was  saved  from 
a  beating  by  friendly  Negro  corpsmen. 

But  he  said  he  could  not  escape  during 
the  night  because  “they  were  sitting  on  all 
the  steps  with  broomsticks  and  razor  blades 
when  I  tried  to  figure  a  way  to  sneak  out.” 

The  corpsmen  interviewed  and  their  time 
of  service : 

Robert  Queen,  17,  Akron,  Ohio,  10  months: 
Tommy  Edward  James,  16,  Axson,  Ga.,  3 
months;  George  Russell,  17,  Omaha,  7 
months,,  and  Bruce  Dobson,  17,  Cold  Springs, 
Tex.,  9  months. 

One  of  the  youths  said,  and  the  others 
agreed,  that  they  had  not  been  treated  un¬ 
fairly  by  Job  Corps  authorities  at  the  camp — 
that  “the  authorities  are  doing  the  best  job 
they  can  with  the  problems  they  have.” 

The  corpsmen  also  said  that  the  tensions 
had  been  building  up  since  “about  Christ¬ 
mas”  and  that  the  chief  resentment  among 
Negroes  seemed  to  be  that  the  Negroes  did 
not  have  girls  of  their  own  race  to  date. 

The  four  youths  said  that  the  disturbance 
almost  got  out  of  control  and  that  others 
were  beaten  more  severely  than  they. 

A  young  Job  Corps  instructor  interviewed 
at  the  Red  Willow  County  Fair  said  a  reporter 
could  depend  on  anything  that  Bruce  Dobson 
could  tell  him  about  the  corps. 

outstanding 

The  instructor  said  that  Bruce  had  been 
outstanding,  having  been  chosen  “corpsman 
of  the  month”  for  his  performance  in  edu¬ 
cation,  work,  group  living,  and  leadership. 

The  instructor  said  that  it  was  also  his 
opinion  that  the  lack  of  female  companion¬ 
ship  for  Negro  corpsmen  was  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  unrest. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  rioting  in  the  cities,”  he  said,  “although 
I  am  sure  all  are  fully  informed  on  what  is 
going  on.” 

Young  James  said  he  was  talking  with  a 
girl  by  telephone  in  an  outdoor  booth  Sun¬ 
day  evening  when  the  swimmers’  bus  arrived. 
He  said  a  Negro  banged  on  the  door  of  the 
booth  and  said  to  "open  the  door  before  I 
kill  you.” 

He  said  the  Negro  ripped  open  the  door 
and  “beat  me  down.” 

“Several  staff  members,”  he  said,  “pulled 
him  off  me  and  in  a  daze,  I  staggered  over  to 
a  picnic  table.” 

He  said  he  then  had  his  back  to  the  crowd 
as  he  sat  on  the  bench. 

“That’s  the  last  thing  I  remembered,”  he 
said. 

Young  James  was  placed  in  the  camp  dis¬ 
pensary  until  Monday  afternoon.  Then,  with 
two  others,  he  was  taken  to  a  McCook  clinic. 

After  two  hours  of  examination  and  treat¬ 
ment  he  was  taken  to  the  police  station 
where  he  told  authorities  he  didn’t  want  to 
return  to  the  camp. 

get  out 

Young  Russell,  the  Omaha  youth,  said 
that  he  had  Just  returned  from  a  72-hour 
pass  and  was  packing  his  clothes  to  go  to 
Enders  Lake  where  corpsmen  do  reclamation 
work  during  the  week.  He  said  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  and  went  to  watch  television  when  a 
friend  yelled:  “George,  get  out,  there’s  going 
to  be  a  riot.” 

Young  Russell  said  he  ran  for  the  door  but 
it  was  blocked  by  Negroes.  He  said  he  was 
punched  in  the  temple  and  told:  “We’re 
going  to  get  you  after  bed  check.” 

He  said  he  ran  through  the  door,  getting 
his  hands  cut  by  a  razor  in  the  process,  and 
got  away  from  the  base,  spending  the  night 
under  a  tractor  a  quarter  mile  from  the 
camp. 
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He  said  that  he  and  another  corpsman 
walked  into  the  police  station  the  next 
morning  and  said  they  were  afraid  to  return. 

Young  Dodson,  the  honor  corpsman,  said 
the  violence  started  as  he  returned  to  his 
dormitory  after  being  gone  on  a  72 -hour 
pass. 

“A  bunch  started  after  me  but  some  of  my 
Negro  friends  stepped  in  and  stopped  them,” 
he  said. 

He  said  that  as  the  night  wore  on  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  his  friends  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  him  again.  He  tried  to  sneak 
out. 

‘‘But  I  couldn’t  make  it.  They  were  on  all 
the  steps  with  broom  handles,  mops,  and 
razor  blades,”  he  said. 

Young  Dodson  said  he  went  to  town  the 
next  afternoon. 

GRADUATE 

He  said  that  because  of  the  incident  he 
has  been  permitted  to  leave  the  camp  as  a 
“graduate”  although  he  is  still  short  several 
subjects. 

The  youth  said  one  of  the  officials  told 
several  corpsmen :  “If  anyone  wants  to  leave,  I 
won’t  try  stop  you.” 

Young  Queen  said  he  witnessed  another 
corpsman  being  beaten  and  dragged  into  the 
hall  in  the  honor-dorm  by  about  30  Negroes. 

He  said  he  was  not  hurt  during  the  night 
but  heard  discussions  about  beating  him  up 
if  he  stayed.  He  saicfhe  had  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  leave  the  camp  but  was  told  that  he 
would  be  considered  absent  without  leave  and 
it  would  go  against  his  record. 

Young  Queen  said  he  told  authorities  he 
was  worried  more  about  his  physical  welfare. 

Recently,  officials  at  the  Tongue  Point 
Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  declared  that  center  off  limits  to 
the  Fort  Simcoe  Job  Corps  Center  of 
Yakima,  Wash.,  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
disturbance. 

The  following  letters  and  comments 
from  ex- corpsmen  and  employees  reveal 
more  of  the  problems  existing  within 
these  centers : 

Christopher  Weeks,  former  Job  Corps 
Administrator : 

The  kid  is  told  when  he  joins  that  this  is 
a  last  ditch  attempt  to  salvage  him.  So  in  his 
first  day  at  camp,  he’s  beaten  up;  his  stuff  is 
swiped  the  second  day;  after  10  days  he  goes 
home.  The  Corps  has  reinforced  a  failure. 

Remarks  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  13,  1967,  by  Congress¬ 
man  Gubser: 

Mr.  Gubser.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  regarding  the  inadequate  supervision  of 
Job  Corps  trainees,  and  many  serious  cases 
of  violence,  crime,  and  wrongdoing  have 
been  exposed.  I  have  not  drawn  a  conclusion 
which  condemns  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis 
of  these  reports.  However,  they  have  become 
so  numerous  and  appear  so  authentic  that  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  candid  in¬ 
vestigation  and  report  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
mother  of  a  Job  Corps  trainee  at  Camp  Park 
in  California  who  informs  me  that  her  son 
observed  dope  addiction  and  thievery,  and 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  harm  from  hood¬ 
lums  enrolled  at  the  camp.  She  has  author¬ 
ized  me  to  place  her  letter  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  but  has  asked  that  her  name 
be  withheld.  I  now  submit  her  communica¬ 
tion,  with  my  request  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  thoroughly  investigate 
the  situation.  The  letter  follows; 

"Mr.  Congressmen  Gubser:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  in  regards  of  the  horrible  situa¬ 
tion  at  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  at  Pleasanton, 
Calif. 

“My  son  joined  the  Job  Corps  and  was  sent 
to  Parks  *  *  *  looking  forward  to  taking  a 


2-year  electronics  course,  but  under  some 
terrifying  circumstances  he  was  forced  to 
come  back  home  the  following  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  early,  determined  never  to  return  to 
this  place  until  it  is  thoroughly  free  of  dope 
addicts,  thieves,  and  hoodlums. 

“He  said  the  last  2  nights  he  spent'  there, 
he  was  in  constant  fear,  as  there  is  not 
enough  adult  supervision  for  protection  to 
help  the  few  decent  boysN  who  are  there.  A 
place  like  this  that  is  supported  and  run  by 
our  Government,  and  a  place  like  this  that  is 
so  highly  recommended  on  TV,  should  be  a 
decent  place  for  the  boys  who  are  interested 
in  the  education  and  training  they  would 
and  could  get  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  dope  addicts 
and  hoodlums  who  somehow  manage  to  go 
there. 

“As  a  mother  of  a  boy  who  has  experienced 
the  situation  at  Parks  Job  Corps  and  as  a 
taxpayer,  I  would  like  you  to  arrange  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  investigation  and  make  Parks  a’  nice, 
clean,  and  safe  place  for  our  boys  to  go  and 
take  advantage  of  this,  as  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  young  people  to  advance  them¬ 
selves  for  the  future.  I  would  be  the  last 
person  to  ask  that  it  be  discontinued,  but 
it  should  definitely  be  investigated  and  made 
a  more  proper  place  for  decent  boys. 

“I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  boys 
have  made  it  through  this  training  with  very 
little  trouble,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  boys  get  back  from  Vietnam 
and  others  are  not  so  lucky.  I  know  I  should 
not  compare  the  two  situations,  but  if  my 
son  is  killed  by  another  boy  or  man,  I  would 
rather  know  he  was  fighting  for  his  country 
and  not  killed  by  some  boy  who  would  do  this 
to  him  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  what  little 
money  he  had  on  him. 

“Please  take  this  into  consideration  and 
have  the  Government  investigation  as  I  am 
sure  my  son  would  like  to  return  and  so 
would  many  more  who  were  forced  to  leave 
because  of  the  lack  of  adult  supervision  and 
protection. 

“I  could  tell  you  much  more  about  this 
place,  but  I  can’t  seem  to  have  the  right 
words  to  put  it  on  paper. 

“I’m  sure  my  son  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  tell  you  all  he  knows  if  you  are 
interested,  so  feel  free  to  call  any  time  after 
4  p.m.  as  I  work. 

“Thank  you, 


The  disciplinary  problems  which  exist 
at  various  centers  may  be  in  part  due  to 
the  degree  of  discipline  demanded  by  the 
center  authorities.  One  conclusion  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  the  Government  agency  re¬ 
port  on  Parks  was : 

A  significant  number  of  the  Parks’  en- 
rollees  have  cited  these  (violence  and  disci¬ 
pline)  reasons  for  leaving  the  program.  Ab¬ 
senteeism  also  has  been  identified  as  a  disci¬ 
pline  problem  at  Parks  ...  no  centerwide 
standards  of  conduct  and  penalties  have  been 
established  and  enrollees  may  not  be  aware 
of  what  is  expected  of  them  or  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  improper  behavior. 

Furthermore,  to  accustom  the  enrollee  to 
the  employee-employer  relationship  that  he 
will  eventually  encounter,  failure  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  comply  with  reasonable  standards 
of  attendance  and  behavior  should  result 
in  appropriate  reduction  of  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances.  This  is  an  especially  critical  area 
since  a  basic  objective  of  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  prepare  enrollees  for  employment 
and  since  a  number  of  former  enrollees  have 
been  fired  for  poor  attendance  or  other  disci¬ 
plinary  reasons. 

ALBUQUERQUE  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

The  Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women  was  placed  in  the  national  spot¬ 
light  last  February  when  four  counselors 
resigned  their  positions  leveling  charges 
of  poor  discipline,  employment  of  a  nar¬ 


cotics  “pusher”  at  the  center  who  was 
responsible  for  a  number  of  girls  becom¬ 
ing  pregnant,  and  poor  staff  morale  and 
conflicts.  These  charges  resulted  in  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Edith  Green,  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  and  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  demanding  an  investigation  of 
the  Albuquerque  Center. 

Although  OEO  public  information  peo¬ 
ple  promptly  “kissed-off”  reports  of  trou¬ 
ble  by  saying: 

The  charges  were  a  lot  of  loose  talk  *  *  * 
99  percent  of  these  things  never  hapDened. 

OEO  dispatched  an  investigative  team 
tq  the  Albuquerque  Center  which  did  in 
its  report  establish  that  the  majority  of 
the  charges  were  true.  Job  Corps  officials 
admitted  to  lax  discipline,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  narcotics  “pusher”  who  was 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  preg¬ 
nancy  of  one  girl,  and  a  serious  problem 
of  dissention  and  conflict  among  the  staff 
which  was  considered  detrimental  to  the 
corps  women. 

COEXISTENCE 

Poor  judgment  in  location  of  num¬ 
erous  Job  Corps  centers,  particularly 
those  conservation  centers  in  remote 
areas,  has  created  many  of  the  problems 
realized  in  discipline  and  community 
relations.  One  comment  of  corpsmen  dur¬ 
ing  the  McCook  disturbance  was  the 
“chief  resentment  among  Negroes  seemed 
to  be  that  the  Negroes  did  not  have  girls 
of  their  own  race  to  date,”  or  in  the 
word  of  another  McCook  corpsman,  “The 
biggest  flaw  in  the  camp  routine  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Negro  corpsman 
stems  from  its  location.”  Regarding  the 
Price  Job  Corps  Center  in  Price,  Utah, 
which  has  reached  60-percent  Negro  en¬ 
rollment  at  times,  Price  Mayor  Murray 
Mathis  commented:  “We  must  be  realist¬ 
ic,  the  town  has  no  Negro  population.” 
The  plea  of  Job  Corps  officials  in  April 
1967  for  80  white  girls  to  attend  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  dances  at  McCoy  Job  Corps 
Center,  suggests  that  the  remote  location 
of  these  centers  create  problems  for  all 
enrollees.  This  problem  of  isolation  af¬ 
fects  the  operation  of  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  Job  Corps  centers. 

HURTING  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 

Job  Corps  went  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  and  located  several  women’s  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  downtown  business  districts 
of  a  number  of  large  cities.  Complaints 
are  being  voiced  by  businessmen  that 
the  location  of  these  centers  is  hurting 
the  business  community.  One  business¬ 
man  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  com¬ 
mented  : 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  noble  dream  but  in 
operation  it  has  certainly  hurt  Albuquerque 
downtown  business. 

Business  leaders  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
have  similar  sentiments  regarding  their 
two  Job  Corps  establishments  in  the 
downtown  Regis  and  Paxton  Hotels,  as 
noted  in  the  following  article  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Omaha  Morning  World- 
Herald  on  October  12,  1967: 

Omaha  Business  Leaders  Decide  Job  Corps 
Is  Hurting  Downtown 
(By  Arnold  Garson) 

Two  Omaha  business  leaders  called  Wed¬ 
nesday  for  the  transfer  of  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  from  the  city’s  downtown  area. 

George  T.  Wruck,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Retailers  of  Omaha,  said  the  Fed- 
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eral  Job  training  program  has  hurt  the  city’s 
image  and  economy. 

Alfred  C.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Omaha  Committee,  said  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  “harmful  to  downtown.” 

Their  comments  came  in  separate  inter¬ 
views  after  Mayor  Sorensen  said  it  “prob¬ 
ably  was  a  mistake”  to  locate  the  center 
downtown.  The  mayor  voiced  that  -  opinion 
Tuesday  in  response  to  question  raised  at  a 
Junior  League  of  Omaha  luncheon. 

CORPS  SILENT 

Job  Corps  officials  declined  to  comment  on 
the  situation  until  after  a  meeting  with 
“community  leaders,”  possibly  next  week. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
“this  much  of  a  concentration  of  Job  Corps 
girls”  downtown. 

“I  think  Omaha  has  made  a  great  sacrifice. 
It  has  caused  problems  and  we’re  uncom¬ 
fortable  about  it,”  Mr.  Wruck  said. 

He  said  many  callers  have  complained  that 
they  have  had  to  walk  through  large  groups 
of  Job  Corps  girls  and  the  boys  they  attract. 

There  are  about  800  Job  Corps  girls  living 
at  the  former  Paxton  and  Regis  Hotels.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  enrollees  are  Negro;  24  percent 
are  white,  and  16  percent  are  Spanish-Ameri- 
can,  Indian,  or  oriental,  corps  officials  said. 

Some  downtown  businessmen  reportedly 
have  complained  that  Negro  enrollees  on  the 
streets  and  young  men  congregating  around 
the  hotels  have  discouraged  shoppers  from 
coming  downtown. 

MAT  OR  MAT  NOT 

Mr.  Wruck  said  businessmen  who  must 
work  late  now  try  to  park  as  close  to  their 
offices  as  possible  because  “there  are  dangers 
in  coming  into  the  area.” 

He  said  businessmen  have  “sensed  these 
dangers  within  the  last  year,  and  that  they 
may  or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  the 
Job  Corps.” 

In  addition,  the  loss  of  two  hotels  has 
“handicapped  the  city  in  accommodating 
visitors,”  he  said. 

“We’re  getting  a  disturbing  reputation  as 
a  city,  nationally,”  as  a  result  of  the  Job 
Corps’  downtown  location,  he  said. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  he  would  like  the  program 
moved  to  a  location  outside  the  downtown 
area.  “If  we  could  solve  some  of  these  dis¬ 
comforts,  it  would  be  a  better  program,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  Job  Corps  has  "very 
definitely  been  harmful  to  business  condi¬ 
tions  downtown.” 

NOT  DESIRABLE 

"The  type  of  girl  who  enrolls  in  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  type  of  person  she  atracts  are 
not  desirable  for  a  downtown  district,”  Mr. 
Kennedy  said. 

He  added  that  he  would  be  “indifferent  as 
to  whether  the  center  remained  in  Omaha.” 

The  Job  Corps  program  is  for  unemployed, 
out-of-school  16  to  21-year-olds.  The  Omaha 
Center  is  operated  under  Federal  contract  by 
the  Burroughs  Corp. 

Mayor  Sorenson  said  he  suggested  last 
week  that  Center  Director  Robert  W.  Ander¬ 
son  set  up  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problem 
caused  by  having  the  Job  Corps  downtown. 

Leo  Armatis,  Job  Corps  public  relations 
official,  said  there  has  been  talk  of  such  a 
meeting  for  the  last  week  or  10  days,  and 
that  he  understands  the  meeting  will  be  early 
next  week,  although  Job  Corps  officials  did 
not  set  it  up. 

Mr.  Wruck  said  his  association  “sees  no 
reason  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject  at 
this  time.” 

TRT  FOR  SOLUTION 

Mr.  Armatis  said:  “We  have  known  for 
some  time  that  reailers  are  upset  about 
groups  of  youths  on  the  street  and  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  solution.” 

In  an  interview  Tuesday,  Mayor  Sorenson 
said  enrollees  “need  more  open  areas  where 
they  can  enjoy  the  out  of  doors.  If  they  go 


out  of  doors  now,  they  are  on  a  main  busi¬ 
ness  street.” 

Mr.  Sorenson  said  he  would  not  start  or 
support  any  effort  to  have  the  Job  Corps 
moved  out  of  the  downtown  hotels. 

“Foot  traffic  has  increased  tremendously 
in  the  downtown  area  and  businessmen  are 
very  concerned  about  it,”  the  mayor  said. 

Mr.  Sorenson  said  he  asked  Mr.  Anderson 
to  reduce  the  foot  traffic.  The  mayor  said  he 
suggested  staggering  free  time  given  en¬ 
rollees  and  “encouraging  the  girls  to  use  rec¬ 
reation  facilities  in  the  hotels.” 

Prior  to  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  mayor  said,  the  Job  Corps  had  begun 
providing  buses  for  enrollees  going  about 
three  blocks  between  the  hotels  and  had 
hired  more  police  officers. 

“The  Job  Corps  has  been  very  coopera¬ 
tive,”  Mr.  Sorenson  added. 

LOCATION'  “USUAL" 

The  Omaha  Center  is  one  of  six  urban 
centers  located  in  a  dowtown  business  dis¬ 
trict,  according  to  Richard  C.  Gilliland,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  acting  regional  Job  Corps 
administrator. 

Mr.  Gilliland,  in  a  telephone  interview, 
said  women's  Job  Corps  centers  need  to  be 
“near  libraries  and  the  urban  social  atmo¬ 
sphere.” 

In  a  survey  of  former  corpsmen  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  Job  Corps,  it  is  noted  only 
56  percent  of  the  corpsmen  felt  their 
chances  to  meet  people  in  the  community 
were  good.  Although  in  some  instances 
there  has  been  a  wholehearted  accept¬ 
ance  and  welcoming  of  the  corpsmen 
into  the  community,  we  feel  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  coexistence. 

While  we  listen  to  the  Job  Corps  offi¬ 
cials  paint  their  pretty  picture  during 
their  testimony  before  the  committee,  we 
are  very  irritated  because,  as  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  so 
aptly  said  it: 

As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  get  a 
little  bit  leery  when  I  get  a  snow  job  that 
everything  is  great  *  *  *  if  we  are  going  to 
have  successful  hearings  and  if  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  constructive  as  far  as  our 
time  is  concerned  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  know  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strengths  of  the  program  and  then  see  how 
we  could  tighten  it  up  to  do  the  best  job 
possible.  * 

CREDIBILITT  GAP 

The  credibility  gap  created  by  the  two 
widely  varying  versions  of  the  Job  Corps 
story  is  further  widened  by  the  charges 
of  Mr.  James  Tice,  former  manager  of 
student  information  services  for  the 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  Job  Corps  Center,  who 
advised  that  early  in  June  this  year,  re¬ 
gional  OEO  officials,  Austin,  Tex.,  in¬ 
structed  the  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center 
officials  to  falsify  daily  reports  reflecting 
the  “on-board  strength”  of  corpswomen. 
He  explained  that,  as  corpswomen  re¬ 
signed  or  were  given  disciplinary  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  center,  they  were  not 
reported  to  OEO  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
1967— June  30,  1967. 

A  review  of  the  situation  reveals  Mr. 
Tice  said  the  center  director  requested 
the  site  representative — OEO — to  have 
these  instructions  put  in  writing  by  re¬ 
gional  OEO;  however,  OEO  refused  to 
put  the  instructions  in  writing  and  re¬ 
portedly  told  the  center  director,  if  they — 
Philco-Ford — wanted  to  retain  the  con¬ 
tract,  they  had  better  comply.  Mr.  Tice 
said  he  was  not  formerly  told  why  the 
records  had  to  be  falsified,  but  it  was  the 
impression  of  center  officials  that  OEO 
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wanted  to  build  the  total  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees  to  41,000  in  time  for  the  OEO 
congressional  presentation  in  order  to 
justify  retention  of  all  Job  Corps  Centers 
at  current  funding  levels. 

Among  the  material  Mr.  Tice  furnished 
were  copies  of  “termination  requests” 
from  the  center  reflecting  that  22  en¬ 
rollees  who  were  terminated  in  June  were 
not  reported  until  July  3,  1967. 

The  following  observations  were  set  out 
in  an  investigative  report  of  the  Guthrie 
matter  and  were  later  established  in  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  hearings: 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  investiga¬ 
tor  that  the  procedure  of  placing  drop¬ 
outs  and  dischargees  in  an  administra¬ 
tive  leave  status  after  they  had  departed 
the  center  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  June  resulted  in  the  following: 

First.  Since  the  on-board  strength  for 
the  days  in  June  after  the  dropouts  had 
left  the  center  included  those  in  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  leave  status,  the  final  com¬ 
putations  of  corpswomen  days,  13,148, 
and  corpswomen  months,  438,  were  in¬ 
flated  and  this  resulted  in  a  lower  operat¬ 
ing  cost  per  corpswoman  for  the  month  of 
June. 

Second.  Carrying  the  corpswomen  in 
an  administrative  leave  status  after  they 
had  returned  to  their  homes  resulted  in 
the  delay  of  severance  pay  being  for¬ 
warded  to  the  girls.  This  may  have  caused 
some  hardships.  It  is  noted  that  several 
of  the  youths  had  to  wait  2  months  or  9 
weeks  for  their  separation  pay. 

When  additional  letters  are  received, 
such  as  this  sent  to  Congressman  Smith 
from  Oklahoma,  questions  are  presented 
regarding  the  statistics  furnished  by 
OEO: 

Mountain  Park,  Okla., 

October  4,  1967. 

Hon.  James  V.  Smith, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  recent  announcement  of  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  irregularities  in  enrollment  records 
at  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women. 

As  a  resident  of  your  district,  I  wish  to 
encourage  you  to  further  investigate  the 
Jobs  Corps.  I  resigned  on  June  1,  1967,  after 
spending  2  years  as  principal  and  teacher 
with  the  Job  Corps  at  Ouachita  Job  Corps 
Center,  Royal,  Ark.  I  assure  you  that  what 
was  discovered  at  Guthrie  is  not  limited  to 
that  center,  but  has  been  done  at  all  centers 
by  direction  of  OEO.  Enrollment  records  have 
long  been  manipulated  by  OEO  officials. 
Several  times  during  my  tenure  with  the  Job 
Corps,  orders  were  received  from  OEO,  direct¬ 
ing  centers  not  to  release  names  of  corpsmen 
who  would  be  leaving  the  center  until  a  cer¬ 
tain  date.  At  times  orders  were  sent  to  cen¬ 
ters  directing  center  officials  not  to  send  any 
corpsmen  home  until  after  a  certain  date. 

A  method  used  to  cover  up  dropout  rates  is 
that  of  considering  all  corpsmen  as  enrollees 
for  the  first  30  days.  If  corpsmen  drop  out 
during  that  time,  no  dropout  is  recorded. 

One  important  facet  of  Job  Corps’  statistics 
is  the  number  of  graduates  reported.  Only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  Job  Corps  gradu¬ 
ates  have  actually  completed  the  program 
and  truly  bettered  themselves.  Corpsmen 
leaving  after  a  stay  of  only  5,  6,  or  8  weeks 
are  generally  considered  graduates  for  record 
purposes.  Many  times  corpsmen  go  AWOL 
and  are  recorded  as  graduates. 

During  the  2  years  I  spent  at  Ouachita  Job 
Corps  Center,  out  of  over  500  enrollees,  only 
1  percent  could  actually  be  considered  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  program.  The  others  merely  spent 
time  there. 
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I  feel  I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
when  I  say  that  the  Job  Corps  is  a  program 
of  much  deceit  and  waste.  Unless  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  radically  changed,  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  abolished. 

I  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any 
help  you  might  desire  should,  you  decide  to 
continue  your  inquest  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Deeds. 

B.  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

The  long-range  answer  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  can¬ 
not  reside  in  a  program  to  be  simply  an 
“aging  vat,”  providing  youths  with  some 
income  and  work  during  their  early  years 
in  the  labor  force.  It  must  reside  in  a 
well-developed  program  based  on  provid¬ 
ing  participants  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  in  a  particular  field  that 
will  provide  permanence. 

We  oppose  the  indefinite  funding  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — NYC — and 
urge  that  steps  be, taken  toward  a  perma¬ 
nent  training  program  for  youth — a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  lead  to  more  than  “make 
work,”  a  program  that  will  lead  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  standard  of  living  for  the  partici¬ 
pants. 

Last  year  one  of'our  major  criticisms 
of  the  NYC  was  the  small  percentage  of 
enrollees  who  were  receiving  any  form 
of  remedial  education  or  vocational 
training.  The  Office  of  Education  testi¬ 
fied  at  the  1966  House  hearings  that 
only  20  percent  of  all  enrollees  and  only 
10  percent  of  out-of -school  enrollees  were 
receiving  any  such  education  or  training 
assistance.  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  confirmed  this  and  admitted  he 
was  not  satisfied.  Since  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  legislating  the  out-of -school 
program  was  to  enable  high  school  drop¬ 
outs  to  return  to  school  or  to  provide 
them  with  meaningful  vocational  train¬ 
ing  on  which  to  build  a  career,  we  are, 
like  Mr.  Wirtz,  totally  dissatisfied.  It  was 
felt  much  of  the  problem  was  created  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  itself, 
which  barred  the  participation  of  pri¬ 
vate,  profitmaking  firms,  leaving  the  en¬ 
rollees  to  be  placed  in  make  work  jobs 
with  local  governments  or  nonprofit 
agencies.  For  this  reason,  Congress  last 
year  amended  NYC  legislation  to  permit 
private,  profitmaking  employers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  NYC. 

ONE  YEAR  LATER 

We  returned  to  the  1967  House  hear¬ 
ings  eager  to  see  how  this  amendment 
and  employment  with  private  firms  had 
improved  the  status  of  high  school  drop¬ 
outs  and  the  NYC’s  figures,  but  were  told 
that  only  four  projects  involving  private 
employers  had  been  approved,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  mere  164  enrollees  out  of  25,- 
000  total  enrollment.  So  we  again  asked, 
“How  many  enrollees  were  receiving  any 
remedial  education  or  vocational  train¬ 
ing  during  fiscal  1967?”  Mr.  Jack  How¬ 
ard,  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Works  progranf,  responded  that  now  30 
percent  of  out-of-school  enrollees  were 
receiving  remedial  or  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  training.  A  closer  look  at  this  state¬ 
ment  reveals  to  us  that  70  percent  of  all 
out-of-school  NYC  enrollees,  at  $2,930 
apiece,  are  still  in  “make-work”  jobs  and 
receiving  no  remedial  education  or  voca¬ 
tional  training. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  SUCCESS 

A  reduction  in  the  high  school  drop¬ 
out  rates  and  the  placement  of  former 
enrollees  in  jobs  are  the  final  measures 
of  success  of  the  NYC.  So  we  looked  to 
the  Labor  Department  for  the  followup 
records  of  past  enrollees  by  which  we 
could  evaluate  the  program — but  found 
no  such  regular  system  of  information 
is  maintained.  A  few  samples  of  program 
results  have  been  conducted  by  Labor  De- ' 
.partment  and  projected  as  being  typical 
of  what  is  happening  nationally.  These 
projections  would  indicate  the  in-school 
program  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable  de¬ 
cline  in  high  school  dropout  rates  and 
possibly  a  reduction  in  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  rates. 

Like  Job  Corps,  NYC  officials,  to  fill 
the  gap,  have  contracted  with  a  few  pri¬ 
vate  firms  to  make  studies  of  the  NYC 
program.  These  and  other  private  stud¬ 
ies  which  are  available  to  us  indicate  that 
approximately  one -third  of  the  enrollees 
are  known  to  have  returned  to  school, 
received  additional  training  or  obtained 
employment  upon  leaving  the  program. 
The  studies  also  indicate  that,  while  in 
training,  nearly  five  of  every  six  enrollees 
thought  that  they  would  need  additional 
education  or  training  to  meet  their  oc¬ 
cupational  goals.  Also,  when  seeking  em¬ 
ployment,  nearly  two  of  every  five  who 
found  jobs  did  not  use  the  NYC  as  a  ref¬ 
erence. 

In  view  of  the  above  type  of  results, 
we  consider  it  vital  that  more  detailed 
information  be  developed  by  the  NYC 
about  the  program  so  that  an  informed 
evaluation  can  be  made. 

C.  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Community  Action,  under  the  misdi¬ 
rection  of  OEO  administrators,  has  done 
more  to  impede  the  war  on  poverty  than 
any  other  component.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  obvious  that  OEO  read  things 
into  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that 
were  never  intended  by  the  Congress.  The 
concept  of  social  reform  by  force  and 
development  of  abrasive  relations  be¬ 
tween  community  action  agencies  on  the 
one  hand  and  public  officials  and  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  on  the  other  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  propounded  by  the  OEO  in 
Washington  and  by  regional  OEO  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Community  action  agency  personnel 
have  organized  and  directed  confronta¬ 
tions  and  demonstrations  against  public 
officials  to  a  degree  where  tensions  have 
mounted  and  complete  community  dis¬ 
ruption  has  resulted.  Too  frequently 
these  displays  of  hostility  have  beert 
coincident  with  racial  unrest  and  have 
polarized  the  Negro  and  white  commu¬ 
nities. 

The  lack  of  coordination  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  community  action  agencies 
on  one  hand  and  school  officials,  welfare 
agencies,  housing  authorities,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  private  enterprise  on  the 
other,  have  brought  about  total  aliena¬ 
tion  of  these  community  leaders  from 
antipoverty  programs.  Until  these  mal¬ 
functions  are  corrected,  it  is  unlikely  that 
community  action  will  be  able  to  bring 
about  changes  to  improve  conditions 
which  contribute  to  poverty. 

Community  action  agencies  have  be¬ 


come  so  deeply  involved  in  voter  regis¬ 
tration  drives  and  subsequent  elections 
that  the  role  of  paid  antipoverty  work¬ 
ers  in  “politics”  has  been  clearly  iden¬ 
tified  and  established.  Elected  officials 
and  candidates,  especially  in  urban  areas 
consider  community  action  agencies  as 
a  most  powerful  base  in  local  political 
arenas. 

Community  reaction  to  the  excessive 
political  and  organizational  aspects  of 
community  action  has  developed  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  conflict  and  bitterness. 

Irresponsible  handling  of  large  sums 
of  money  and  lack  of  fiscal  accountabil¬ 
ity  continue  to  plague  community  action 
programs. 

There  is  little  indication  that  com¬ 
munity  action  is  reaching  a  significant 
number  of  poor  or  that  the  poverty 
striken  are  being  assisted  in  tangible  or 
visible  ways.  It  is  likely  that  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  organization  and  political 
and  demonstration  activity  have  de¬ 
tracted  from  the  performance  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  in  these  regards. 

COMMUNITY  DISRUPTION 

Investigation  by  this  committee  in 
1965  and  1967  revealed  that  community 
action  in  Newark,  N.J.,  has  developed  bit¬ 
terness  and  conflict  between  the  poor  and 
public  officials  of  that  city. 

Community  action  personnel  during 
early  summer  1967,  organized  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  demonstrations  of  protest 
against  the  mayor  and  the  Newark 
School  Board.  At  public  meetings  anti- 
poverty  personnel  made  numerous  in¬ 
flammatory  public  speeches  advocating 
violence.  On  July  13,  1967,  antipoverty 
workers  distributed  announcements  of  a 
police  brutality  rally  to  be  held  at  a  New¬ 
ark  police  station.  Later  that  evening  an¬ 
tipoverty  workers  organized  the  demon¬ 
stration  which  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  demonstrators.  The  Newark 
riots  started  at  this  rally. 

Although  public  officials  are  reluctant 
to  express  their  views  publicly  concern¬ 
ing  community  action  there  has  been 
ample  evidence  that  hostility  and  con¬ 
flict  has  existed  between  antipoverty 
agencies  on  one  hand  and  elected  officials 
and  community  agencies  on  the  other  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Rochester,  N.Y.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Elgin, 
Ill.;  Durham,  N.C.;  and  many  other 
cities. 

Community  action  leaders  seem  to 
have  overlooked  their  responsibility  to 
“mobilize  and  utilize”  resources,  public 
or  private,  of  a  community  in  an  attack 
on  poverty.  Rather,  the  contrary  appears 
to  be  true,  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency — 80  or  90  percent 
Federal  funds — have  been  literally  uti¬ 
lized  in  attacks  on  mayors,  police  depart¬ 
ments,  welfare  and  housing  agencies, 
school  authorities,  and  at  times  private 
individuals  and  firms.  The  abrasive  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  CAA’s  and  other 
community  agencies  can  only  lead  to 
failure  of  programs  and  eventual  collapse 
of  the  community  action  agency  involved. 

We  feel  the  responsibility  for  much  of 
the  disruptive  and  destructive  activities 
of  community  action  programs  lies  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
concept  that  public  officials  and  tra- 
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ditional  services  agencies  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  adversaries  of  the  poor  is  popular 
among  community  action  officials.  It  is 
shared  and  at  times  propounded  by  OEO 
administrators.  This  is  illustrated  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  mayor  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  May  and  July 
1967: 

Office  op  the  Mayor, 

City  of  Houston,  Tex. 

The  attached  constitutes  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  this  office  feels  it  can  no  longer 
delay  in  raising.  The  questions  are  of  both 
a  conceptual  and  specific  nature  concerning 
the  poverty  program  on  the  national  level 
and  on  the  local  level. 

It  seems  particularly  imperative  for  this 
information  to  be  given  careful  scrutiny  at 
this  time  and  for  answers  to  be  obtained  to 
the  questions  raised.  As  the  OEO  in  both 
Washington  and  Austin  knows,  there  has 
been  deep  concern  about  the  poverty  program 
in  the  Houston  area  for  some  time  but  it 
has  only  been  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  the 
problem  has  reached  a  point  where  this  office 
must  bring  the  sort  of  information  and  ques¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  attached  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  in  authority  on  a  national  level. 

Louie  Welch,  Mayor. 

a.  conceptual 
1.  National  level 

(a)  According  to  the  Community  Action 
Program  Guide,  volume  1,  October  1965,  the 
purpose  of  “Federal  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  is  to  help  urban  and  rural 
communities  to  mobilize  their  resources  to 
combat  poverty  *  *  *  A  vital  feature  of  ev¬ 
ery  Community  Action  program  is  the  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  poor  themselves — the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
to  be  served — in  planning,  policymaking,  and 
operation  of  the  program  *  *  *  The  long- 
range  objective  of  every  Community  Action 
program  is  to  effect  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and 
communities  afflicted  by  poverty  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  their  own  problems  so  that  they 
need  no  further  assistance”  (p.  7). 

(b)  According  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson’s  state  of  the  Union  message,  1965, 
“*  *  *  the  central  problem  is  to  protect  and 
restore  man’s  satisfaction  in  belonging  to  a 
community  where  he  can  find  security  and 
significance.” 

Question.  What  is  the  Washington  OEO’s 
position  as  to  whether  the  above  purposes 
can  be  accomplished  and  the  problems  al¬ 
leviated  by  local  CAP  agencies  working  with 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
local  government? 

Question.  What  is  the  Washington  OEO’s 
position  on  whether  local  CAP  employees 
should  encourage  and  promote  conflict  with 
local  government  when  remedies  through 
mediation  and  negotiation  have  not  been  ex¬ 
hausted? 

2.  Local  level 

(a)  In  the  attempts  between  the  Houston  - 
Harris  County  Economic  Opportunity  Orga¬ 
nization  to  merge  with  the  Houston  Action 
for  Youth,  the  following  statements  were 
contained  in  HHCEOO  material  outlining 
their  philosophy  and  approach. 

( 1 )  In  contrasting  the  EOO  approach  with 
HAY’s  approach,  this  position  was  taken  by 
EOO:  “Their  (HAY)  approaches  directed  to¬ 
ward  leadership  development,  direct  services, 
and  cultural  enrichment.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  intent  on  rapid  social  change  and  do 
net  employ  the  concept  of  power  in  their 
social  theory.  Given  the  political  structures 
of  our  day,  their  approach  is  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance  in  forming  a  large  power  base  of  the 
poor”  (p.  4,  “Operation  Discovery,”  spring 
1967). 

Question.  The  most  rapid  social  change  is 
revolution.  Is  revolution  the  goal  of  EOO? 


Question.  Does  the  EOO  consider  the  “po¬ 
litical  structures  of  our  day”  so  inflexible 
that  the  voices  of  the  poor  cannot  be  heard 
and  the  poor  cannot  obtain  programs  they 
initiate  without  confrontation  and  conflict 
with  “the  establishment?” 

(2)  “*  *  *  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that 
Houston’s  largest  concentrations  of  inner 
city  poor  can  be  organized  into  the  large 
power  organization  which  would  force  its  way 
into  the  center  of  the  decisionmaking  proc¬ 
esses  which  control  the  city”  (p.  5,  Operation 
Discovery) . 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  “force?”  Is  it 
felt  that  the  “decisionmaking  processes” 
have  no  interest  in  including  the  poor,  who 
are  constituents  in  a  community  Just  as 
much  as  people  with  greater  means?  Does 
the  EOO  mean  that  “force”  is  the  only  way 
the  poor  can  be  included  or  does  the  EOO 
really  mean  this  is  the  EOO’s  opinion? 

(3)  In  “action  phase  I”  of  the  EOO’s  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  community,  this  description  is 
given  of  the  organizer’s  job:  “It  is  up  to  the 
organizer  to  determine  which  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  selected  to  act  upon  first. 
Once  this  is  done  the  community  organizer 
seeks  out  a  situation  which  will  dramatize 
the  problem.  This  situation  becomes  the  “gut 
issue”  around  which  the  community  organi- 
nizer  rallies  the  people  (HHCEOO  commu¬ 
nity  organization  component  proposal). 

Question.  What  does  it  mean  to  “seek  out” 
a  dramatic  situation?  In  Houston,  EOO  used 
a  case  in  which  county  deputy  constables 
were  involved  in  Settegast  to  bring  two  bus¬ 
loads  to  city  hall  to  protest  “police  brutal¬ 
ity.”  What  elaboration  can  be  given  on  the 
“gut  issue”  approach — is  it  one  designed  to 
stir  people  up  to  the  point  that  their  emo¬ 
tions  can  be  used  by  EOO  workers  to  “force” 
the  poor  into  “decisionmaking  processes?” 

Question.  Since  it  appears  that  the  EOO 
program  is  based,  at  least  in  part,  on  that 
used  by  the  Woodlawn  Organization  initiated 
by  Saul  Alinsky,  is  it  the  opinion  of  the  OEO 
that  confrontation  and  conflict  are  the  only 
means  by  which  the  poor  can  be  heard  by 
“the  power  structure”  and  mediation  of 
problems  is  a  method  not  open  to  the  impov¬ 
erished? 

B.  SPECIFIC 

1.  Activities  of  employees  of  Houston  - 
Harris  County  Economic  Opportunity  Orga¬ 
nization  (now  part  of  the  Harris  County 
Community  Action  Association ) . 

(a)  What  is — and  was — the  role  of  EOO 
employees  in  the  following  type  situations? 

(1)  At  Texas  Southern  University: 

(a)  On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  May  16,  and 
early  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  17,  when 
a  gun  battle  occurred  between  dormitory 
students  at  TSU  and  police,  an  EOO  em¬ 
ployee  named  Roosevelt  “Rudy”  Huffpower 
stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  dormitory 
where  students  had  guns  and  were  firing 
them.  Was  he  there  to  dissuade  them  from 
firing  or  to  encourage  them?  What  was  his 
function? 

Earl  Allen,  director  of  community  organi¬ 
zation  for  EOO,  also  appeared  and  his  offer 
to  accompany  other  "dissuaders”  to  the  dor¬ 
mitory  was  accepted.  Any  report  that  has 
been  submitted  saying  Allen’s  help  was  solic¬ 
ited  by  the  mayor’s  office  or  police  is  not 
correct.  He  claims  to  have  rapport  with  TSU 
students  and  thus  his  offer  to  go  to  the 
dormitory  with  three  other  Negro  “leaders” 
was  accepted.  The  “leaders”  failed  to  dis¬ 
suade  the  students  from  shooting.  The  main 
question  in  connection  with  Allen  and  TSU 
is  that  reports  have  been  picked  up  that  he 
and  other  EOO  workers  have  claimed  that 
they  have  “kept  the  situation  down”  at  TSU 
and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  them,  trouble 
would  have  come  sooner.  Such  is  not  true. 
A  second  question  is:  What  has  any  attempt 
at  intervention  at  TSU  have  to  do  with  the 
poverty  program?  Certainly,  in  a  crisis  such 
as  Tuesday  night,  help  from  any  quarter 
would  be  welcomed.  But  the  claim  has  been 


made  since  March  that  EOO  workers  have 
been  “helping  keep  the  situation  down” 
at  TSU  and,  until  Tuesday  night  they  were 
at  the  college  strictly  on  their  own  initiative. 
(More  discussion  on  this  point  will  follow.) 

(t>)  Reports  have  been  picked  up  that  EOO 
workers  have  stated  that  they  knew  stu¬ 
dents  had  17  weapons  in  the  dormitories  and 
could  have  “disarmed”  them.  If  EOO  work¬ 
ers  were  so  anxious  to  “keep  the  situation 
down”  at  TSU,  why  didn’t  they  turn  such 
information  over  to  proper  authorities.  And 
why  didn’t  they  “disarm”  the  students  on 
the  night  of  the  shooting,  if  they  could, 
since  Huffpower  himself  said  he  was  in  the 
dormitory  where  the  guns  were? 

(c)  In  connection  with  the  frequent 
claims  that  EOO  workers  have  contributed 
to  holding  the  TSU  situation  down,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  need  to  be  answered: 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  April  22,  when 
24  cars  were  damaged  by  bricks  and  rocks 
thrown  from  the  TSU  campus  at  passing 
motorists,  injuring  six  of  them  (two  seri¬ 
ously),  where  were  the  EOO  “mediators”? 
The  mayor’s  office  assistant  in  race  relations 
was  in  Dallas  and  didn’t  return  until  Sun¬ 
day. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  23,  when 
the  mayor’s  aide  was  back  in  town,  he  was 
told  by  Dean  of  Students  J.  B.  Jones  that  the 
situation  was  as  explosive  as  ever  and  bricks 
would  probably  again  be  thrown.  The 
mayor’s  aide  persuaded  the  head  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
who  had  not  been  involved  in  the  brick 
throwing,  to  go  to  the  campus  and  try  to  dis¬ 
pel  some  200  students  who  had  gathered.  He 
did  so.  Where  were  the  EOO  “mediators”? 

On  Monday  night,  April  24,  the  same 
situation  repeated  itself  and  the  same  as¬ 
sistance  was  provided  by  the  mayor’s  office. 
None  came  from  the  EOO  workers. 

On  Tuesday  night,  April  25,  the  mayor’s 
office  aide  conferred  with  SNCC  leaders  on  a 
“campus  policing”  routine  to  keep  disorders 
down.  SNCC  agreed  to  take  on  the  job.  EOO 
was  not  involved. 

Until  Wednesday,  April  26,  Wheeler  Street 
was  having  to  be  blocked  off  regularly  and 
from  100  to  300  policemen  stationed  three 
blocks  away  for  possible  intervention  on  the 
campus. 

( d )  All  these  details  are  furnished  to  dis¬ 
pel  rumors  that  EOO  workers  have  helped 
keep  order  at  TSU.  They  have  not. 

(e)  On  Monday,  May  22,  an  EOO  worker 
identified  as  Pluria  Marshall,  who  was  given 
a  leave  of  absence  after  being  at  the  scene 
of  TSU  street-blocking  demonstrations  in 
April,  was  seen  passing  out  inflammatory 
material  on  the  trouble  at  TSU  May  16.  A 
copy  of  the  material  has  been  obtained. 
Marshall  is  back  on  the  EOO  payroll. 

Question.  Is  this  a  legitimate  function  of 
a  war  on  poverty  worker  and,  if  it  is,  what 
relationship  does  it  have  to  creating  or  exe¬ 
cuting  programs  helping  the  poor?  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  material  was  being  made  in 
the  3000  block  of  Rosedale,  six  blocks  from 
TSU,  a  section  known  as  Riverside,  where 
homes  in  the  area  sell  for  $14,000  to  $20,000. 

(2)  At  the  Holmes  Road  dump — preachers 
in  the  area  have  led  a  series  of  street  block¬ 
ings  to  keep  garbage  trucks  from  using  the 
dump.  Arrests  have  followed. 

(a)  On  Saturday,  May  20,  three  EOO 
workers  were  at  the  church  where  Rev.  O.  L. 
Hughes  was  organizing  a  new  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  block  the  street  to  the  dump. 

(t>)  According  to  Francis  Williams,  board 
chairman  of  the  merged  Harris  County  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Association,  their  assignment 
was  to  keep  people  from  “becoming  wrought 
up”  and  “doing  anything  impulsive”  since 
there  was  tension  in  the  city  from  the  May  17 
disturbance  at  TSU. 

(c)  Paraphrased,  these  are  the  kind  of 
statements  the  three  EOO  workers  made  to  a 
mayor’s  office  assistant  in  the  presence  of 
neighborhood  people  who  gathered  around 
for  the  discussion: 
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When  is  your  racist  mayor  going  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  this  town  is  going  to 
burn  if  he  doesn’t  do  something? 

The  shooting  by  students  at  TSU  was  justi¬ 
fied  because  the  white  man  has  been  oppres¬ 
sing  the  Negro  for  300  years  and  now  it  is 
the  black  man’s  turn. 

Don’t  you  know  this  town  is  going  to  bum 
and  there  are  people  Just  waiting  to  loot  the 
stores? 

Question.  Are  such  statements,  made  out¬ 
side  an  organizational  meeting  for  a  demon¬ 
stration,  designed  to  “keep  people  from  get¬ 
ting  wrought  up?”  The  statements  came  from 
Roosevelt  “Rudy”  Huifpower,  Bertain  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Robert  Becnel.  Huffpower  had  been 
issued  3  days  before,  at  the  request  of  EOO 
Executive  Director  Charles  Kelly,  a  “special 
representative  of  mayor’s”  card  to  enable  him 
to  cross  police  lines  such  as  at  TSU.  Huff- 
power  was  the  EOO  worker  who  was  loudly 
branding  the  mayor  a  “racist”  at  the  Holmes 
Road  meeting  site.  Kelly  was  asked  May  23 
to  return  all  mayor’s  cards. 

Question.  Has  the  Washington  OEO  agency 
been  receiving  reports  that  Houston  is  “going 
to  bum.”  and  the  EOO  workers  are  the  ones 
who  are  keeping  things  under  control?  Re¬ 
ports  picked  up  locally  are  that  Earl  Allen 
has  repeatedly  used  “the  town  is  going  to 
burn”  theme  to  indicate  that  only  himself 
and  his  people  have  the  power  to  keep  things 
under  control.  '  — 

(3)  In  northeast  Houston 

(a)  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  16, 
before  any  shooting  at  TSU,  EOO  workers  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  homes  in  the  area  where  there 
was  tension  over  picketing  and  arrests  at 
the  nearby  Northwood  Junior  High  School. 

Question.  Why  did  these  people  intervene 
in  an  area  where  the  Scenic  Woods  homes 
are  all  brick,  costing  from  $10,000  to  $15,- 
000,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  poverty? 

(b)  On  the  same  evening,  after  the  TSU 
shooting  started,  the  mayor’s  office  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Francis  Williams,  EOO  board 
chairman  had  made  his  staff  available  to 
keep  people  from  going  to  the  streets  in 
other  areas  of  the  city  or  creating  disorder 
not  in  the  interest  of  community  peace. 
EOO  workers  Larry  Thomas,  Robert  Benja¬ 
min  and  Warren  Fincke  were  “assigned”  to 
the  Northeast  area. 

(c)  On  the  night  of  Thursday,  May  18, 
Larry  Thomas  signed  a  letter,  which  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Fincke,  for  four  to  six  parents  in 
the  northeast  area  wanting  a  meeting  with 
the  superintendent"  at  noon  the  next  day. 
The  parents  would  not  sign  or  deliver  the 
letter  themselves.  The  superintendent  wanted 
to  know  what  business  the  EOO  had  in  the 
affair,  which  concerned  suspensions  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  children  of  the  four  to  six 
parents. 

(d)  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  May  18, 
a  former  employer  of  one  of  the  parents  of  a 
suspended  student  at  Northwood  Junior  High 
School  received  a  call  from  the  parent  saying 
that  “agitators”  had  moved  into  his  home 
and  were  “dangerous.”  He  identified  a  “Larry 
Thomas”  and  said  he  feared  these  people 
might  try  to  do  “something  like  blow  up  the 
school.” 

(e)  Reports  have  picked  up  locally  that 
EOO  workers  are  blaming  Sam  Price,  Earl 
Allen’s  counterpart  at  HAY,  for  telling  police 
where  a  suspect  in  the  TSU  trouble  was 
staying. 

Question.  Has  the  OEO  agency  in  Washing¬ 
ton  received  this  report  and  does  it  con¬ 
sider  that  a  man’s  life  may  be  in  danger  as  a 
result? 

(/)  Tuesday,  May  23,  without  intervention 
from  either  EOO  or  HAY  workers  (now  both 
members  of  the  Harris  County  Community 
Action  Association) ,  arrangements  were  made 
through  a  representative  of  the  mayor’s  of¬ 
fice  for  dissident  parents  in  Northeast  Hous¬ 
ton  to  meet  with  the  school  superintendent, 
with  the  result  that  all  but  two  students 


were  reinstated  in  Northwood  Junior  High 
School.  This  was  accomplished  through  medi¬ 
ation,  without  use  of  the  confrontat, ion- con¬ 
flict  technique  advocated  in  such  situations 
by  the  local  EOO  and  without  need  of  further 
picketing  or  demonstrations  by  the  suspended 
students,  their  parents  or  outside  “help” 
from  TSU  students. 

Such  reinstatement  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  there  will  not  be  any  more 
trouble  in  the  Northeast  Houston  area  or  at 
the  Northwood  Junior  High  School.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  any  reports  the  Washington 
OEO  agency  may  have  received  about  the 
critical  nature  of  the  situation  has  been 
negated,  as  far  as  problems  from  dissident 
parents  are  concerned. 

( b )  Questions  on  Charles  Kelly,  EOO  exec¬ 
utive  director,  and  sources  of  “city  in  crisis” 
rumors : 

(b)  In  December  1966,  Kelly  told  a  mayor’s 
office  aide  of  a  report  that  there  would  be 
"a  burning”  in  the  third  ward  during  the 
Christmas  holiday  and  that  “the  CIA  was 
working  on  it.” 

(2)  In  March  1967,  Kelly  said  that  the 
controversy  in  Settegast  between  residents 
and  EOO  workers  was  being  handled  right 
by  EOO  and  was  a  “gut  issue.” 

(3)  Repeated  reports  have  come  from  EOO 
workers  in  the  past  week  that  Houston  is 
“about  to  burn”  and  only  they  can  save  the 
situation. 

2.  Activities  of  James  M.  Simons,  whose 
“card  of  introduction”  identifies  him  as  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  314  West 
11th  Street,  Austin,  Tex. 

(a)  What  is  his  role  and  function? 

( 1 )  Sam  Price,  head  of  neighborhood  orga¬ 
nization  for  Houston  Action  for  Youth,  said 
Simons  originally  identified  himself  as  as¬ 
signed  to  OEO  Office  of  Inspector,  under  Ed 
Terrones,  but  working  for  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

(2)  Price  said  Simons  first  came  to  Hous¬ 
ton  approximately  1  month  ago  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  participation  of  EOO  workers  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations. 

(3)  To  this  date,  Simons  has  never  paid 
a  visit  to  the  mayor’s  office  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  it  might  have  on  any  EOO  worker 
leaving  his  assigned  area  to  work  with  the 
poor  and  appearing  at  TSU  and  other  areas 
to  encourage  or  participate  in  demonstra¬ 
tions.  On  Thursday,  May  18,  a  mayor’s  assist¬ 
ant,  who  happened  to  be  at  Houston  Action 
for  Youth  for  a  meeting  of  the  merged  group, 
was  introduced  to  Simons,  who  also  was  at 
HAY.  After  visiting  TSU,  Simons  came  back 
and  had  approximately  5  minutes  of  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  mayor’s  assistant  and  asked 
for  some  “off  the  record”  opinions. 

(b)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  reports 
Simons  has  been  sending  in? 

(1)  From  reports  in  Houston,  Simons  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  completely  naive, 
inexperienced  young '  man  who  has  been 
taken  in  by  the  Earl  Allen  group  in  EOO  on 
the  need  for  militant  participation  by  EOO 
in  “civil  rights”  activities. 

(2)  As  Simons  was  leaving  HAY  head¬ 
quarters,  he  was  told  by  a  member  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
who  had  been  with  him  to  read  a  certain, 
book  the  SNCC  member  had  recommended. 
The  SNCC  member  said  it  would  indoctrinate 
Simons.  Simons  said  he  was  already  indoc¬ 
trinated. 

(3)  It  is  believed  that  Simons  also  ob¬ 
tained  information,  mostly  from  the  EOO 
faction,  on  the  situation  in  northeast  Hous¬ 
ton  and  has  reported  that  it  is  explosive.  It 
is  doubtful  he  made  any  mention  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  made  through  the  mayor’s  office, 
that  resulted  Tuesday  in  reinstatement  of  all 
but  two  students. 

Question.  If  Simons  is  meant  to  investigate 
the  participation  of  EOO  in  Houston  in  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  TSU  disturbances,  has  he 
given  any  indication  of  covering  “both  sides,” 
and  interviewing  people  who  are  not  in  favor 


of  the  EOO  activities  as  well  as  t)hose  who 
are? 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  poor  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program  in  Houston : 

(a)  Since  July  1966,  a  survey  team  of  Negro 
Interviewers  has  conducted  interviews  in  all 
Negro  neighborhoods  of  Houston,  asking 
opinions  on  various  problems  and  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  attitudes  toward  the  “War  on 
Poverty.” 

(b)  These  interviews  were  conducted 
among  low-income  Negroes,  those  included 
in  the  poverty  bracket.  Neighborhoods  cov¬ 
ered  included  those  from  Sunnyside  to 
Settegast. 

(c)  Low-income  Negroes  themselves  have 
not  been  found  to  have  positive  opinions  to¬ 
ward  the  war  on  poverty.  The  results  to  date 
are: 

51  percent  say  the  war  on  poverty  had  done 
a  fair  job  in  terms  of  results. 

31  percent  say  it  has  done  a  bad  job. 

12  percent  say  it  has  done  a  good  job. 

6  percent  say  they  have  never  heard  of  the 
program. 

( d )  In  addition  to  asking  low-income  Ne¬ 
groes  their  opinion  about  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  in  Houston,  the  interview  subjects  also 
were  asked  such  open-ended  questions  as: 
“What  are  the  causes  of  racial  tension  in 
Houston?” 

(Random  comments  have  included  nega¬ 
tive  comments  about  the  poverty  program. 
An  example,  from  the  last  survey:  "People 
are  bitter  because  the  so-called  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  hasn’t  done  no  good.”) 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Southwest  Region, 
Austin,  Tex.,  July  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Louie  Welch, 

Mayor  of  Houston, 

Houston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mayor  Welch:  Sargent  Shriver  has 
asked  me  to  answer  your  communcation  to 
him  of  May  25,  1967,  concerning  the  poverty 
program  nationally  and  in  Houston. 

First,  allow  me  to  deal  generally  with  the 
conceptual  questions  you  have  raised.  I  do 
not  find  the  same  implication  in  the  use  of 
the  word  “force”  which  your  questionnaire 
quoted  from  an  HHCEOO  document  called 
“Operation  Discovery,”  nor  do  I  find  that 
revolution  in  its  popular  sense  is  implied 
in  the  document.  This  document  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  community  organization  staff 
of  the  former  HHCEOO  organization’s  com¬ 
munity  developemnt  component  which  our 
office  funded  in  June.  The  program  will  be 
discussed  later  in  this  letter. 

I  am  convinced  that  OEO  and  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  provides  its  mandate  have  al¬ 
ready  “forced”  new  types  of  decisionmaking 
structures  all  over  this  Nation.  In  countless 
communities,  the  people  to  be  served  are 
sitting  for  the  first  time  in  governing  bodies 
which  are  deciding  their  destinies.  It  is  most 
essential  that  these  new  voices  join  with 
the  traditional  governmental,  agency  based, 
and  general  community  representatives  to 
frame  programs  and  strategies  which  will 
eliminate  the  obstacles  to  their  fullest  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  opportunities.  Without 
the  most  extensive  participation  of  the  major 
local  governments,  these  plans  will  be 
doomed  from  the  beginning. 

The  record  of  interest  and  concern  of  both 
the  metropolitan  governments  and  the  coun¬ 
ty  government  of  Harris  County  in  all  phases 
of  the  attack  on  poverty  has  proved  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  political  leaders  there  to  use 
their  resources  to  the  maximum  extent.  This 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  OEO  which  is  re¬ 
volutionary  only  in  the  sense  that  existing 
structures  are  mobilized  in  new  ways  to  do 
the  job  of  providing  new  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  through  making  it  possible  for  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  restructured  Community  Action  Agency 
in  Harris  County,  even  though  it  is  no  mere 
extension  of  governmental  agencies,  will  in- 
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volve  all  public  officials  in  an  integral  way- 
in  the  anti-poverty  decisions  which  only 
Harris  County’s  citizens  can  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  discovered 
that  because  the  poor  have  been  so  long  a 
voiceless  segment  of  our  communities,  they 
may  view  the ;  traditional  public  and  private 
policymaking  bodies  as  obstacles  to  their  full 
development.  Anyone  can  expect,  during  the 
poverty  war’s  infancy,  a  measure  of  conflict 
between  the  traditional  responsible  elements 
of  a  community  and  those  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  being  introduced  to  civic  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  first  time.  The  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  are  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
being  the  advocate  for  the  poor,  their  chief 
reason  for  being,  and  the  mobilizers  of  sup¬ 
port  from  groups  which  the  poor  may  at 
times  criticize.  In  view  of  this,  OEO  must 
support  the  necessity  for  all  CAA’s  to  enable 
the  poor  to  express  their  grievances  at  all 
times  in  an  orderly  manner  using  first  the 
traditional  tools  of  petition  and  hearing  and 
only  then,  that  failing,  their  constitutional 
right  to  assemble  peacefully  to  demonstrate 
publicly  the  wrongs  they  seek  to  redress. 

The  CAA  and  its  staff  should  not  promote 
conflict  in  any  instance,  yet  it  should  never 
discourage  the  use  of  orderly  methods  in  ef¬ 
fecting  necessary  change.  It  is,  in  fact,  re¬ 
miss  when  it  is  not  actively  involved  in  help¬ 
ing  to  order  these  expressions  but  it  is  also 
remiss  when  it  or  its  staff  seeks  to  participate 
actively  in  these  efforts  to  the  extent  that 
the  initiative  and  participation  of  the  poor 
would  be  replaced.  The  CAA  must  always  en¬ 
able  the  poor  to  speak  effectively  and  force-, 
fully,  but  it  must  not  become  a  substitute 
for  their  voice.  Also,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
accurate  to  impute  to  the  poverty  program 
those  frustrations  and  aggressions  which  find 
their  impetus  in  the  uneven  struggles  of 
racial  minorities  for  community  recognition 
of  age-old  grievances. 

Violence  of  any  type  is  not  an  acceptable 
means  of  developing  community  organiza¬ 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  our  official 
and  well-publicized  position  that  such  ac¬ 
tivity  will  not  be  countenanced  under  the 
poverty  program.  Those  few  individuals  who 
have  been  unable  to  operate  within  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  constraint  have  been  asked 
to  leave.  Others  were  fired  upon  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  proof  that  they  were  engaged  in  en¬ 
couraging  or  fomenting  violent  acts.  Par  from 
encouraging  violence,  the  poverty  program 
has  provided  the  poor,  including  minority 
poor,  with  a  legitimate  framework,  en¬ 
compassing  community  resources,  for  ex¬ 
pressing  grievances  through  nonviolent 
means.  In  my  opinion,  this  endeavor  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  has  been  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

This  regional  office  has  recently  approved 
applications  from  the  newly  merged  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  in  Harris  County  which 
include  a  community  development  compo¬ 
nent.  The  methodology  described  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  includes  thhe  organization  of  poverty 
residents  around  the  central  issues  of  their 
concern.  These  are  called  gut  issues,  and  they 
refer  to  needs  for  normal  community  serv¬ 
ices  and  facilities. 

There  is  no  hint  in  this  proposal  that  is¬ 
sues  and  solutions  will  be  emotionally 
based;  rather,  it  is  planned  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  staff  will  conduct  extensive  surveys 
and  profiles  of  the  community  and  that  they 
will  follow  this  discovery  of  immediate  needs 
with  a  carefully  planned  strategy  to  seek  the 
satisfaction  of  these  needs.  This  strategy  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  residents  themselves. 
Conflict  is  not  inherent  in  this  plan;  how¬ 
ever,  confrontation  is,  in  the  sense  that  the 
fullest  expression  of  these  needs  should  en¬ 
able  the  policymaking  community  organiza¬ 
tions  to  become  more  directly  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  problems  of  daily  ilfe  in  the 
poverty  areas. 

The  poor  do  not  need  to  be  forced  into 
the  decisionmaking  process  in  Harris  County. 


They  are  already  there,  through  their  own 
duly  elected  representatives  and  through 
those  sympathetic  representatives  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies  and  the  community  at 
large.  The  goals  of  community  development 
are  to  enable  poverty  residents  to  speak  with 
clarity  and  with  strength  to  the  problems 
they  know  best,  thus  increasing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  all  of  their  advocates  on  the  CAA 
board  and  on  other  policy  bodies  in  Harris 
County. 

It  must  be  added  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
degree  of  success  in  building  effective  neigh¬ 
borhood  voice  through  such  community  de¬ 
velopment  projects  will  determine  the  degree 
of  Harris  County’s  success  in  arresting  the 
tensions  that  occur  when  that  voice  is  not 
able  to  be  heard.  This  is  not  to  say  that,  in 
Harris  County,  public  officials  have  not  been 
ready  to  listen;  rather  it  is  to  say  that  the 
expressions  of  concern  from  the  poor  have 
been  fragmented,  disjointed,  and  scattered 
and  therefore  ineffective.  Jt  is  the  role  of 
the  CAA  to  reform  these  expressions  and  aid 
all  local  decisionmakers  to  meet  the  problems 
head  on.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  confronta¬ 
tion. 

The  role  of  the  neighborhood  organization 
staffs  in  the  two  former  Harris  County  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Agencies  has  been  spotty  and 
uneven.  We  are  apprised  of  incidents  in  which 
staff  members  have  exceeded  the  roles  they 
serve.  This  must  not  continue  to  occur.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  under  the  leadership  of  a  newly 
united  board,  neighborhood  organizers  will 
be  able  to  become  much  more  aware  of  their 
assignments  and  goals  as  well  as  their  limita¬ 
tions.  We  have  been  encourage^  by  the  ini¬ 
tiative  shown  by  tbe  new  board  chairman, 
Mr.  Francis  Williams,  in  supervising  the  util¬ 
ization  of  staff  members  during  the  recent 
tensions  in  Harris  County. 

Mr.  Williams  has  offered  to  you  the  HCAA 
staff  insofar  as  it  can  be  helpful  in  resolving 
the  conflicts  that  have  occurred.  It  has  been 
charged  to  effect  the  role  of  observer  in  these 
tensions.  Some  effective  work  has  been  done, 
and  when  either  of  the  two  neighborhood 
staffs  (HAY  and  HHCEOO)  worked  at  cross¬ 
purposes  or  exceeded  their  assignments.  Mr. 
Williams  dealt  with  each  issue,  and  conflict 
with  authority  and  fairness.  He  has  seen  fit 
to  make  difficult  decisions  regarding  staff 
assignments  in  the  midst  of  disputes  over 
methods  of  approach.  We  believe  that  his 
actions  signify  a  more  positively  directed 
neighborhood  staff  and  that  the  newly- 
unified  operation  in  Harris  County  will  en¬ 
able  the  CAA  to  implement  and  evaluate 
better  the  goals  and  direction  toward  those 
goals  of  neighborhood  organization. 

The  local  CAA  will  always  have  to  decide 
case  by  case  whether  or  not  neighborhood 
conflict  is  related  to  the  conditions  of  poverty 
in  the  community  and  whether  or  not  the 
conflict  has  a  direct  bearing  on  ongoing  CAA 
efforts.  However,  when  the  CAA  can  clearly 
show  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the  issue  at  hand, 
I  am  prepared  to  support  its  involvement 
within  the  limitations  I  have  stated. 

OEO  both  regionally  and  nationally  is  con¬ 
stantly  evaluating  the  role  of  CAAs  and  their 
staff  in  neighborhood  affairs  especially  when 
tensions  flare.  It  is  under  this  necessity  to 
discover  and  interpret  the  facts  that  it  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  Houston  both  Mr.  Hay  Reusche 
and  Mr.  Jim  Simons  from  its  Office  of  Inspec¬ 
tion.  Both  of  these  men  have  presented  us 
with  full  and  unbiased  reports  regarding 
staff  involvement.  Mr.  Reusche  worked  pri¬ 
marily  with  public  officials  and  CAA  staff, 
and  Mr.  Simons  worked  primarily  with  the 
officials  and  staffs  of  both  HAY  and  HHCEOO 
plus  city,  county,  and  university  officials  and 
neighborhood  residents. 

Mr.  Simons,  has  worked  especially  close 
with  our  office’s  field  representatives,  and 
they  have  commented  favorably  on  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Reusche’s.  Based  on  Mr.  Reusche’s  and  Mr. 
Simons’  reports,  in  no  instance  have  we  dis¬ 
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covered  any  inteiit  or  act  designed  to  stir  up 
violence  or  conflict  on  the  part  of  CAA  staff 
members,  even  though  many  have  become 
closely  involved  in  the  areas  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned  and  with  those  people 
who  would  use  grievances  as  a  source  for 
inflammatory  action. 

Our  investigations  are  not  at  an  end,  and 
we  will  continue  to  seek  to  discover  the 
facts  behind  the  problems  and  the  issues 
that  involve  CAA  members. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  H.  Richter, 
Director,  Southwest  Region. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Southwest  Region, 

Austin,  Tex.,  July  21, 1967. 
Hon.  Louie  Welch, 

Mayor  of  Houston. 

Dear  Mayor  Welch:  I  appreciate  very 
much  having  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  briefly  yesterday,  and  I  hope  to 
make  an  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  you 
more  closely  in.  the  future. 

Enclosed  is  my  official  written  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  25,  something  I  drafted 
and  forwarded  to  the  central  office  shortly 
after  being  informed  of  your  inquiry.  At  a 
meeting  in  Washington  in  late  June,  I 
learned  that  this  information  had  not  been 
forwarded  to  you  and  was  assured  that  some¬ 
thing  would  be  done.  About  10  days  ago  I 
had  one  of  my  staff  people  check  on  it  and 
received  further  assurances. 

Before  I  left  Houston  yesterday  I  called  my 
man  in  our  Austin  office  to  tell  him  to  get 
some  a.ction,  and  he  informed  me  that  yester¬ 
day  morning  he  had  had  a  call  from  Wash¬ 
ington  advising  that  the  copy  of  the  letter 
had  been  mailed.  It  arrived  with  a  letter  of 
transmittal  from  Bert  Harding  dated  June  22 
with  a  handwritten  note  signed  by  Don 
Baker,  an  OEO  attorney,  which  read:  "It’s 
all  my  fault — I  had  wanted  to  edit  it — but 
each  day  was  exhausted  by  crises  and  some 
time  passed.  So  here  it  is!  As  was!” 

I  dislike  elaborating  on  excuses  when  the 
whole  thing  is  inexcusable,  but  I  wanted 
you  to  understand  that  the  ball  dropping 
was  essentially  the  fault  of  one  guy  and 
certainly  does  not  reflect  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Shriver  or  Mr.  Harding  normally 
handle  their  important  correspondence. 

Regarding  the  absence  of  direct  comment 
on  a  number  of  questions  which  you  posed 
about  activities  of  the  local  OEO-funded 
operations.  I  have  first  a  statement  and 
then  a  suggesion. 

My  statement  has,  admittedly,  dealt  with 
your  conceptual  questions,  because  in  al¬ 
most  every  specific  instance  cited  the  offi¬ 
cial  OEO  stance  is  explained  by  this  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  and  philosophy.  To  have 
tried  to  establish  an  objective,  documented 
investigation  of  each  happening  and  situa¬ 
tion  referred  to  would  have  been  a  mam¬ 
moth  and  almost  impossible  undertaking.  * 

This  probably  relates  to  your  comment 
about  not  having  been  consulted  in  an  “in¬ 
vestigation”  since  there  was  none  based 
on  the  specifics  in  your  inquiry.  The  in¬ 
quiries  I  referred  to  were  extensive  inspec¬ 
tion  and  factfinding  efforts,  mainly  by  sev¬ 
eral  teams  from  the  central  office  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  some  instances  by  our  own  staff. 
These  certainly  should  have  included  con¬ 
siderable  contacts  with  you  and  other  city 
official’s. 

Because  I  want  in  no  way  to  shirk  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  responding  to  specific  circum¬ 
stances  and  situations  referred  to  in  your 
letter,  I  should  like  to  make  the  following 
suggestion.  If  possible  on  August  3  and  4, 
since  these  are  the  first  days  available  for 
our  staff  people  concerned,  I  would  like  for 
Frank  Moffitt  and  Fred  Holt  of  our  staff  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Justice,  Mr.  Fairchild,  and 
possibly  others  of  your  staff  and  Francis  Wil¬ 
liams  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  item  by 
item  the  questions  you  have  raised  in  the 
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light  of  the  OEO  position  as  reflected  in  my 
response  to  you.  Also,  I  would  want  the  re- 
yiew  procedure  to  cover  a  person-by-person 
review  of  instances  in  which  your  office  feels 
that  prior  criminal  involvements  constitute 
cause  for  dismissal. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  area  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Southwest  region  (repre¬ 
senting  the  Federal  Government)  for  in¬ 
volvement  in  local  problem  areas  is  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  matter,  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  individuals  assembled  could  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  most  of  the  situations  and  problems 
under  review. 

My  suggestion  further  is  that  in  those  in¬ 
stances  when  there  is  not  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  OEO  position  at  our  level  I  be 
brought  into  the  picture,  preferably  in  a 
conference  with  you,  so  that  I  could  make 
a  final  policy  judgment. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  this  suggestion 
and  that  I  may  hear  from  you  either  approv¬ 
ing  the  August  3  or  4  dates  for  the  prelim¬ 
inary  meeting  or  suggesting  an  alternate 
date. 

I  just  talked  to  Bert  Harding  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  asked  me  to- 
give  you  his  personal  regards  and  to  express 
his  deep  regret  over  the  woefully  inadequate 
manner  in  which  your  inquiry  was  handled. 

Sincerely,  •>*' 

Walter  H.  Richter, 
Director,  Southwest  Region. 

Urban  rioting  and  “rotten  politics” 
have  seriously  undermined  congressional 
support  for  poverty  war  legislation.  Con¬ 
gressman  Phil  M.  Landrum  said  in  Au¬ 
gust: 

I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Community  Action  programs  are  hope¬ 
less.  So  much  local  responsibility  is  required 
for  them,  and  there  is  so  little  judgment  in 
what  they  do.  *  *  *  One  group  of  extremists 
has  wanted  to  use  Community  Action  for 
Civil  rights,  another  for  politics — 

POLITICS  AND  POWER - THE  NAME  OF  THE  GAME 

Despite  a  1966  amendment  which  the 
Congress  hoped  would  take  politics  out 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  OEO  con¬ 
tinues  to  allow  the  most  obvious  political 
abuses  to  flourish  in  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  Durham,  N.C.,  this  year,  Operation 
Breakthrough — the  community  action 
agency — with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
OEO  officials,  developed  a  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  vote  delivering  apparatus. 

For  3  months,  January  to  March,  anti- 
poverty  workers  pored  over  voter  regis¬ 
tration  books,  copying  registration  lists 
and  other  political  data. 

In  April,  using  poverty-financed  ve¬ 
hicles,  Operation  Breakthrough  employ¬ 
ees  transported  hundreds  of  Durham  res¬ 
idents  to  polling  places  for  registration. 

In  May,  antipoverty  workers,  serving 
as  checkers  at  the  polls  and  using  per¬ 
sonally  owned  cars,  delivered  citizens  to 
the  polls  during  the  Durham  municipal 
general  election. 

All  of  this,  according  to  the  Director  of 
OEO  did  not  violate  any  laws.  Whether 
or  not  laws  were  broken,  it  was  apparent 
to  all  that  the  Durham  antipoverty 
agency  was  in  the  political  arena  in  a 
very  big  way. 

PARTISAN  POLITICS? 

An  investigation  of  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  revealed  that  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  Fla.,  in  the  fall  of  1966, 
two  antipoverty  workers,  serving  as  vot¬ 
ing  registrars  and  conducting  “on  the 


spot”  registration  of  migrant  workers, 
signed  up  686  voters,  680  of  whom 
registered  Democrat. 

HAVEN  FOR  POLITICIANS 

In  Newark,  N.  J„  according  to  the  city’s 
mayor,  Hugh  Addonizio,  the  $6  million 
antipoverty  agency.  United  Community 
Corporation,  is  a  haven  for  defeated 
political  candidates  and  aspirants  to 
public  office. 

POWER  PLAT 

In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  3  years  of  com¬ 
munity  action  has  seen  two  community 
action  agencies  fold  up  after  prolonged 
power  struggles  with  that  city’s  admin¬ 
istration. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION - A  POWERFUL  POLITICAL 

WEAPON 

In  September  1967,  U.S.  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  protesting  voter  regis¬ 
tration  drives  in  Gary,  Ind.,  warned  that 
voter-registration  drives  by  poverty-war 
workers,  viewed  on  a  national  scale, 
could  become  a  potent  political  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  administration. 

THEY  MADE  THEIR  QUOTAS 

Early  this  year  in  Houston,  Tex.,  anti¬ 
poverty  workers  signed  up  thousands  of 
Harris  County  residents  in  a  voter-regis¬ 
tration  drive.  When  four  of  the  poverty 
warriors  failed  to  meet  their  quotas,  they 
resorted  to  apartment  house  lists,  trail¬ 
er  camp  directories,  and  nameplates  on 
mailboxes,  filled  out  registration  forms, 
and  within  days  had  more  than  met  their 
quotas. 

A  subsequent  $25,000  investigation  of 
voter  registration  in  Houston  revealed 
that  an  estimated  8,000  were  phony. 

EARMARKING  OF  PROGRAMS 

During  debate  on  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  in  1966  we  warned  that 
earmarking  of  funds  under  title  II-A 
would  impair  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Despite  our 
pleas  a  bill  was  passed  which  provided 
that  60  percent  of  the  funds — $486.5 
million — be  allocated  to  specific,  pre¬ 
packaged  programs.  As  we  predicted,  this 
formula  resulted  in  priorities  of  pro¬ 
grams  at  local  levels  which  contrasted 
with  the  needs  of  respective  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  following  statements  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  directors,  6  months  after  the 
bill  was  passed,  reflect  the  feeling  of 
knowledgeable  antipoverty  administra¬ 
tors: 

Too  often  we  are  told  by  the  OEO  what 
to  plan,  in  fact,  given  the  plan  and  told  to 
“sign  here.” 

The  long  arm  of  Washington  is  reaching 
in  with  funds  and  telling  us  what  to  do. 

Community  Action  programs  have  reached 
the  turning  point  in  whether  they  will  live 
or  die.  There  are  those  who  say  Community 
Action  programs  will  not  work  and  that 
local  authority  is  being  usurped  by  the  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  such  programs 
is  that  they  be  geared  to  specific  needs  and 
that  we  maintain  the  local  concept. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  like  to  remind 
regional  officials  that  St.  Paul  is  not  Chicago, 
not  Detroit,  or  Omaha,  but  has  its  own 
unique  problems  and  cannot  be  fitted  into 
a  mold. 

“But  we  must  also  maintain  the  grass¬ 
roots  level.  We  have  shown  that  It  works 
and  must  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  local 
autonomy,”  said  Carlson. 


We  should  be  free  within  broad  policy 
lines  to  determine  our  own  needs  and  per¬ 
haps  even  make  our  own  mistakes. 

The  OEO  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  many  communities — including  St. 
Paul — have  interwoven  networks  of  agencies, 
many  of  which  have  pioneered  efforts  to 
abolish  poverty. 


Testimony  Before  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Laeor,  July  12,  1967 
"Shirley  Tannenbaum,  Director,  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  CAP,  stated: 

“Shortly  after  assuming  the  role  of  CAP 
Director  (1966)  the  national  picture  began 
to  change.  Not  only  did  Congress  begin  to  cut 
appropriations,  but  it  also  began  deciding 
what  the  funds  should  be  used  for  (i.e.,  Head¬ 
start,  Upward  Bound,  Legal  Aid,  etc.). 

“This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  philosophy  put  forth  by 
OEO  and  the  original  law  which  required 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor 
and  local  determination  of  priorities. 

“It  is  conceivable  that  none  including 
Headstart  of  the  so-called  canned  programs 
may  be  applicable  or  seen  as  necessary  by  the 
poor  themselves  in  some  localities.  *  «  * 

“We  were  told  that  homemakers  programs 
were  low  priority.  Low  priority  to  whom?  In 
Frederick  County  it  was  high  priority. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  legislators  want 
to  earmark  funds  and  decide  on  a  national 
level  what  programs  will  get  funds  they 
should  also  eliminate  the  hyprocrisy  of 
getting  representation  of  the  poor.  Why 
bother  to  ask  them  what  they  need  and  then 
say  you  can’t  have  it  because  there  are  no 
funds  allocated  for  that? 

“If  this  alternative  is  chosen,  then  OEO  will 
become  another  dispenser  of  programs  and 
services.  Another  bureaucratic  empire  will  be 
built.  But  it  will  not  eliminate  poverty.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  this  year  we  find 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  2388,  earmarks  50 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  We  intend  to 
oppose  this  provision  of  the  Senate’s  bill 
and  leave  the  funds  free  for  local  com¬ 
munities  to  establish  their  own  priorities. 

HEADSTART 

Although  Sargent  Shriver  has  de¬ 
scribed  Headstart  as  “OEO’s  greatest, 
single,  measurable  success,”  it  has  ex¬ 
perienced  continuous  turmoil  created  by 
last-minute  funding,  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  policies,  and  dual  funding  through 
the  OEO  and  Office  of  Education. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  criticized  the 
circumstance  of  funding  by  two  sep¬ 
arate  agencies,  which  is  in  part  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  the  confusion  and 
delay  in  funding.  Numerous  applications 
are  shuttled  from  agency  to  agency 
while  each  claims  the  other  should  fund 
them.  A  chamber  of  commerce  study  on 
Headstart  programs  also  criticizes  the 
coordination  between  the  two  agencies, 
stating : 

OEO  does  not  consider  the  role  of  the 
Office  of  Education  when  making  projections 
of  future  Headstart  program  needs.  They  do 
not  even  maintain  information  on  how  many 
projects  they  are  funding  jointly  with  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Hundreds  of  administrators  of  Head¬ 
start  programs  complain  about  funding 
problems.  As  an  example,  here  is  the 
lament  of  the  director  of  the  Detroit 
program  in  the  summer  of  1966: 

We  were  funded  on  Friday  and  had  to 
open  400  classes  for  6,210  children  on  the 
following  Monday.  This  made  innumerable 
problems  concerning  personnel,  recruiting, 
and  equipment.  We  could  not  officially  hire 
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aids,  doctors,  and  so  forth,  until  we  were 
sure  that  the  funds  were  available. 

THE  TOO-LATE  HEADSTART 

The  administrative  OEO  machinery  is 
largely  responsible  for  these  problems. 
An  evaluation  of  summer,  1966,  Head¬ 
start  projects  of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  by 
Drs.  Harold  A.  Gram  and  Leon  J.  Tolle 
of  Valparaiso  University,  clearly  illus¬ 
trates  the  problems  experienced  by  that 
program : 

Briefly,  the  evaluators  found  plans 
and  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  re¬ 
gional  office  about  March  18;  however, 
the  regional  office  did  not  respond  until 
June  7,  the  date  the  program  was  to 
have  begun.  On  that  day,  OEO  regional 
personnel  began  making  corrections  and 
revision  of  contracts  with  the  delegate 
agencies.  According  to  the  evaluators, 
these  revisions  were  “communicated  to 
the  delegate  agencies  on  June  14,  1966, 
and  were  apparently  made  without  any 
communication  or  coordination  with 
Lake  County  OEO  or  the  delegate  agen¬ 
cies.  Furthermore,  they  were  neither 
consistent  or  logical.”  First  funds  were 
not  made  available  until  June  27,  1966. 

The  effect  of  this  timing  and  lack  of 
coordination  in  the  planning  stages  had 
two  general  results : 

First,  it  created  an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
fusion,  frustration,  and  uncertainty 
which  was  not  really  overcome  in  some 
districts  until  the  program  was  under¬ 
way  if  at  all.  This  atmosphere  lowered 
morale  in  the  Headstart  program  which 
obviously  depends  heavily  on  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  commitment  of  its  participating 
people.  The  damage  caused  by  this  poor 
administration  of  planning  was  dimin¬ 
ished  fortunately  by  the  presence  of 
dedicated  and  experienced  personnel 
who  were  able  to  tolerate  and  to  some 
extent  overcome  the  confusion. 

Second,  the  delays  and  intransigence 
in  early  planning  phases  caused  delays 
and  ineffectiveness  in  subordinate  plans, 
notably  in  recruiting  and  orientation  of 
personnel,  in  purchasing  and  procure¬ 
ment  of  supplies,  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  effective  policies  and  control 
procedures  at  the  county  and  district 
levels. 

The  study  attributes  the  poor  planning 
to  three  conditions:  “ineffective  and  in¬ 
experienced  personnel  in  regional  OEO; 
a  lack  of  clear,  comprehensive  directives 
and  guidelines  at  any  level;  and  under¬ 
staffing  and  personnel  turnover  at  the 
county  OEO  office.” 

The  evaluators  were  likewise  critical 
of  the  lack  of  policy  formulation  and 
commented  that  “after  1  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  a  greater  maturity  and  stability 
than  was  found  should  be  expected.” 
They  commented  specifically  that  “policy 
was  lacking  on  personnel  qualifications 
and  records;  on  child-family  eligibility; 
on  type,  limits  and  tolerance  on  budget 
expenditures;  on  required  program  con¬ 
tent;  on  closed-downed  and  on  followup 
policies.” 

They  go  on  to  say  “perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant,  however,  was  the  lack  of  clarity 
and  conciseness  which  burdens  most  of 
the  OEO  literature.  Important  directives 
and  guidelines  are  buried  in  masses  of 
fancy  rhetoric  and  vocabulary.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  frequent  oversight  and  misunder¬ 
standing  of  what  is  to  be  done.” 


Regarding  assistance  from  the  regional 
offices,  the  report  indicates  that — 

The  Lake  County  OEO  Office  relied  ma¬ 
terially  on  five  area  coordinators  to  coordi¬ 
nate  its  several  programs.  It  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  study  to  determine  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  this  group,  but  it  was  clearly 
apparent  that  they  did  relatively  little  for 
Headstart.  Several  of  them  were  barely  aware 
of  the  program  and  had  not  visited  it  while 
it  was  in  progress. 

Regarding  controls — 

A  major  complaint  about  the  previous 
year’s  program  (1965)  was  the  large  amount 
of  reporting  which  had  to  be  done.  The  1966 
session  of  Headstart  apparently  was  swung 
to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Among  Dr.  Gram’s  and  Dr.  Tolle’s  con¬ 
clusions  were  the  points  that — 

Formulation  with  OEO  policy  must  achieve 
greater  consistency  and  stability.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  regional  OEO  levels  where 
ex  post  facto  policy  formulation  must  be 
avoided. 

MORE  REDTAPE 

These  problems  continued  to  exist  last 
fall  as  illustrated  by  the  complaints  of 
officials  at  the  Hayward  United  School 
District  of  Hayward,  Calif.,  who  said 
their  program  “may  be  dumped  because 
of  a  Federal  redtape  snarl.”  Their  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  year-round  program  was 
submitted  in  April  1966,  and  5  months 
later,  one-half  week  before  the  program 
was  to  have  begun,  officials  received  word 
that  the  regional  OEO  had  reviewed  the 
application  and  made  changes.  Superin¬ 
tendent  William  Cuningham  blamed  of- 
ficals  at  San  Francisco  regional  office  for 
not  keeping  them  informed  of  changes 
in  guidelines  and  said: 

Frankly,  I  am  getting  completely  disen¬ 
chanted  with  the  redtape  we’ve  been  fighting 
for  the  past  few  months  with  that  office. 

In  late  May  1967, -at  a  time  when  all 
plans,  funds,  and  programs  should  be 
ready  to  begin,  officials  were  again  com¬ 
plaining  over  last-minute  changes  in 
guidelines  and  no  funds.  The  last  week  in 
May,  the  Christian  County  school  sys¬ 
tem,  Kentucky,  announced  it  would  “pull 
out  of  the  Headstart  program  this  sum¬ 
mer  unless  Federal  funds  are  approved 
by  tomorrow.” 

Although  the  program  did  finally  take 
place.  Dr.  Guy  S.  Potts  of  the  Fayette 
County  school  system  announced  on 
May  20  their  school  system  had  dropped 
the  1967  summer  Headstart  program,  cit¬ 
ing  funding  problems,  late  notification 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  “bu¬ 
reaucratic  bungling”  as  reasons.  The  tar¬ 
get  date  for  the  Government’s  approval 
of  this  Headstart  grant  was  February 
28,  but  a  copy  of  the  approved  budget 
did  not  reach  Dr.  Potts  until  the  last  week 
in  May.  In  light  of  “confused”  directions 
from  Washington  transmitted  by  “mem¬ 
oranda,  letters,  guidelines,  telephone 
calls,  various  verbal  information,  and 
training  sessions,”  Dr.  Potts  said  he  felt 
it  was  impossible  to  clearly  understand 
conditions. 

Officials  in  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  and 
other  cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
country  have  suffered  through  the  same 
experience  this  summer  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  each  year  until  they  finally  de¬ 
cide  to  forget  about  the  Federal  grant 
and  develop  their  own  programs,  using 
whatever  local  funds  they  can  find,  as 
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East  Cleveland  decided  to  do  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

OEO - THE  GREAT  BUREAUCRACY 

Placing  OEO  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  was  to  have  provided  the 
leverage  OEO  needed  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  Cabinet-level  departments. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  a  lack  of  interest 
and  backing  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  antagonism  between  the  OEO  Di¬ 
rector  and  other  department  heads,  this 
has  failed  to  have  any  effect.  As  James 
L.  Sundquist  notes  in  his  study  of  OEO 
coordinative  efforts  for  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty: 

The  other  agencies  of  Government  do  not 
look  upon  OEO  staff  members  as  Presidential 
agents  speaking  for  the  President  and  exer¬ 
cising  his  authority,  like  staff  members  of  the 
White  House,  the  Budget  Bureau,  or  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  OEO  is  looked 
upon,  and  acts  as,  another  operating  agency 
on  a  par  with  the  Cabinet  departments — not 
on  an  organizational  level  above  them.  Its 
staff  role  is  ancillary  to  its  operating  role  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  are  the  Presidential 
staff  roles  of  the  Secretaries  of  HUD,  Labor, 
and  the  other  departments 

COORDINATOR  OP  ITS  OWN  PROGRAMS 

We  would  at  least  expect  that  OEO, 
in  its  administration  of  Job  Corps,  com¬ 
munity  action,  and  VISTA,  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  coordinate  with  other  agencies 
who  are  administering  like  programs  or 
with  other  levels  of  Government  which 
are  attempting  to  coordinate  programs 
within  their  States.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
very  little  evidence  of  such  coordination 
by  OEO. 

One  example  of  this  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  is  in  the  area  of  Indian  programs. 
“A  Comprehensive  Evaluation  of  OEO 
Community  Action  Programs  on  Six  Se¬ 
lected  American  Indian  Reservations”  by 
Human  Science  Research,  Inc.,  con¬ 
cluded  : 

As  indicated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems,  coordination  between  such 
Federal  agencies  as  OEO,  EDI,  BIA,  PHS,  and 
PHA,  not  to  mention  State  and  local  agen¬ 
cies,  school  boards,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  like  ♦  *  »  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  launching  programs  which  could 
strike  at  the  roots  of  Indian  poverty.  The 
economic  development,  housing  and  other 
construction  provisions  of  CAP  component 
space  and  of  any  other  aspects  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  would  be  facilitated  were  such 
cooperaiton  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

A  number  of  instances  have  been  reported 
of  surveys  being  conducted  under  OEO  aus¬ 
pices  to  gather  information  already  collected 
by  local  BIA  agencies.  Considerable  expense 
and  time  would  have  been  saved  had  there 
been  any  mechanization  in  existence  to  ac¬ 
quaint  either  or  both  of  these  agencies  with 
the  other’s  activities. 

STATE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

OEO  professes  to  maintain  a  satis¬ 
factory  degree  of  coordination  with  the 
States  through  their  grants  to  State' 
agencies  for  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  In  actual  operation,  however,  the 
expertise  and  valuable  knowledge  of  most 
States  offices  are  wasted  except  for  the 
small  role  they  play  in  providing  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  community  action  agen¬ 
cies. 

Directors  of  State  technical  assistance 
agencies — STA’s — held  a  conference  in 
Washington  this  summer  at  which  a  po¬ 
sition  paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
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all  but  two  of  the  directors  present.  Some 
suggestions  in  this  position  paper  were: 

1.  That  the  State  agencies  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  submit  an  annual  State  plan  for 
expenditure  of  funds  in  concert  with  the 
Federal,  regional,  and  local  OEO,  and  con¬ 
sultation  between  State  and  regional  or  na¬ 
tional  OEO  should  take  place  before  funds 
are  granted  or  approved  in  any  State;  and 

2.  STA’s  should  be  included  in  OEO’s 
checkpoint  procedures  relating  to  all  OEO 
programs  and  that  the  STA’s  be  involved 
with  the  OEO,  regional  and  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  in  developing  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Voluminous  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  numerous  letters  and  comments 
from  STA  directors  indicate  the  present 
State  role  is  not  great  enough,  that  State 
agencies  presently  have  no  say  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  within  a  State.  The 
regional  offices  of  OEO  make  such  allo¬ 
cations  taking  no  effort  either  to  provide 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  money 
to  the  poor  over  the  State  or  to  con¬ 
centrate  it  in  the  areas  where  most 
needed. 

VIEWS  FROM  THE  STATE 

One  State  director  commented  on  the 
problem  of  coordination  of  various  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  State : 

The  linkage  between  community  action 
programs  and  work  programs  is  tenuous  at 
best,  especially  ip  the  rural  areas.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  to  be  given 
muscle  to  effectively  coordinate  these  pro¬ 
grams  with  its  own.  Likewise,  the  State  offi¬ 
cials  should  be  a  critical  point  for  this  func¬ 
tion,  and  it  should  be  spelled  out  in  the  law. 

Former  Connecticut  OEO  Director  Jo¬ 
seph  P.  Dyer  stated  before  our  committee 
this  summer : 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  a  STA  director  has  little 
muscle  to  impose  regulations,  has  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  evaluating  results,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  afterthought  by  most  OEO  Wash¬ 
ington  and  regional  office  personnel. 

He  also  notes : 

Sole  strength  we  have  to  control  local 
poverty  spending  is  a  Governor’s  veto — which 
can  be  overridden  by  the  national  director — ■ 
and  the  public  information  media. 

E.  R.  Rankin,  Jr.,  director,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Administration,  like¬ 
wise  complained  that : 

Federal  antipoverty  programs  are  usually 
prepared  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  are  submitted  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Governor  after  public 
announcement  in  Washington  that  the  OEO 
has  approved  the  grant,  or  other  Federal  as¬ 
sistance. 

Further  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
coordination;  Mr.  Rankin  states : 

The  well-known  OEO  policy  of  ignoring 
and  bypassing  existing  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  has  certainly  not  assisted 
in  North  Carolina’s  efforts  to  improve  pov¬ 
erty  and  poverty  conditions.  Any  long-term 
improvement  in  local  community  conditions 
must  involve  the  existing  agencies  and  local 
leadership  in  these  agencies. 

Another  State  director  notes  the  near¬ 
ly  complete  exclusion  of  the  State  from 
proposal  review,  and  the  lack  of  program 
evaluation  by  OEO : 

Presently,  a  proposal,  when  submitted  by 
the  CAA  to  the  regional  office,  is  reviewed  by 
a  regional  analyst,  who  has  the  authority  to 
add  or  delete  from  the  component.  This 
practice  in  almost  all  cases  goes  on  without 


consultation  with  the  State  TA.  The  local 
community,  thus  sensing  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  pro¬ 
posal  rests  with  a  regional  analyst,  turns  to 
the  regional  office  for  assistance.  In  all  too 
many  instances,  the  analyst  encourages  the 
local  community  to  obviate  the  STA.  This 
dual  service  leads  inevitably  to  confusion  and 
mistrust. 

At  present,  the  evaluation  of  funded  pro¬ 
grams  is  not  required.  Thus,  proposals  are 
refunded  without  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  reviewer  if  the  program  was  effective 
and  meaningful  to  the  lives  of  the  disadvan¬ 
taged.  It  is  conceivable  that  good  money  is 
supporting  ineffective  program. 

The  following  letter  to  Congressman 
Quie  from  Governor  LeVander  of  Min¬ 
nesota  not  only  provides  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  plight  of  the  States 
under  present  policies  of  OEO,  but  also 
furnishes  realistic  alternatives  that  we 
think  would  immeasurably  strengthen 
community  action  and  other  poverty 
programs : 

State  of  Minnesota, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al  :  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  letter 
of  April  13  and  the  copy  of  the  news  release 
outlining  your  proposed  “Republican  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade”  to  inject  new  life  into  the 
faltering  poverty  program. 

Public  reaction  to  your  proposed  changes 
is  generally  quite  favorable,  and  even  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  some  quarters.  However,  there 
are  many  who  are  confused — and  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  your  plan  for  new  di¬ 
rection  and  new  vitality  in  the  program  is 
really  an  effort  to  discontinue  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  poor.  This  is  unfortunate, 
and  you  might  consider  another  release 
stressing  your  concern  for  redirection  and 
realistic  administration  of  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  restore  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  the  American  public  and  those  who 
should  be  benefiting  from  these  expenditures 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  administration,  new  direc¬ 
tion,  and  new  vitality  for  the  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  establishment  of  sound  man¬ 
agement  and  direction  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  local  CAP  councils. 

Actually,  here  in  Minnesota,  the  Governor’s 
office  of  economic  opportunity  is  the  “Gov¬ 
ernor’s”  in  name  only.  The  State  OEO  office 
“dangles”  haplessly,  between  the  local  CAP 
councils  and  the  regional  office,  doing  house¬ 
keeping  chores,  providing  routine  assistance 
to  CAP  councils,  with  no  real  authority  to 
act.  Only  out-State  (rural)  OEO  programs 
in  Minnesota  are  under  the  Governor’s  OEO 
office.  As  you  know,  metropolitan  programs 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  Indian  programs  on  res¬ 
ervations,  and  special  service  programs 
funded  with  earmarked  moneys  require  my 
approval  (waiver).  As  Governor,  I  have 
neither  control  nor  authority  over  the  pro¬ 
grams  once  they  are  operational.  Similarly, 
programs  of  local  community  action  coun¬ 
cils  require  executive  approval  (waiver) ,  but 
regulations  provide  no  real  basis  for  au¬ 
thority  by  the  State  over  the  council  actions 
once  the  funds  and  the  projects  have  had 
approval  from  the  regional  office. 

As  part  of  your  proposal  for  reestablish¬ 
ment  and  rejuvenation  of  these  programs  for 
the  poor  through  the  opportunity  crusade 
concept,  there  is  great  need  to  strengthen  the 
State’s  position  in  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  allocation  of  funds.  Ideally,  al¬ 
location  and  utilization  of  funds  should  be 
handled  by  a  designated  State  office  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Governor.  This  office,  operating 
with  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal 
funds,  and  working  with  local  communities 
and  community  action  councils  would  make 
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determination  of  programs  and  projects  based 
on  local  needs,  with  specific  goals  and 
purpose. 

There  is,  as  your  proposal  indicates,  need 
to  lift  the  philosophy  and  attitudes  of  the 
program  and  the  people  involved  to  a  “posi¬ 
tive”  rather  than  negative  approach. 

There  is  need  for  more  imaginative  pro¬ 
grams  keyed  to  local  needs.  With  funding  ap¬ 
proval  centered  in  a  regional  office  by  people 
who  have  no  familiarity  with  an  area  or  its 
problems,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  get 
acceptance  of  a  special,  imaginative  program 
that  is  different  than  the  standard.  This,  in 
itself,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  community 
action  concept  and  results  in  the  sameness  of 
programs  throughout  the  State. 

Under  present  administrative  procedures, 
the  regional  office  in  Chicago  now  handles  the 
function  of  funding  and  approving  programs, 
completely  bypassing  the  State  office.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  desirable  to  amend  the  act 
and/or  regulations  to  allow  funds  for  admin¬ 
istration  and  programs  to  be  granted  directly 
to  the  State.  With  the  funds,  there  should 
also  be  requirement  that  local  CAP  councils 
meet  minimum  standards  in  administrative 
procedures,  bookkeeping,  management  and 
other  criteria  to  insure  proper  utilization  of 
funds  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  law. 
States  desiring  to  administer  the  programs 
should  be  required  to  meet  certain  criteria 
such  as: 

( 1 )  A  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  goals 
and  philosophy  of  the  act  based  on  past  per¬ 
formance; 

(2)  Full  compliance  with  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation; 

(3)  Adequate  staff  to  give  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  CAP  councils; 

(4)  A  demonstrated  ability  to  write,  sug¬ 
gest,  and  evaluate  programs  to  meet  specific 
needs; 

(5)  A  continuous  evidence  of  interest  in 
helping  low-income  people  improve  their  po¬ 
sition; 

(6)  A  demonstrated  understanding  and 
willingness  to  have  liaison  -with  the  programs 
of  other  State  and  Federal  agencies,  so  as  to 
avoid  costly  overlapping,  duplicating  effort; 

(7)  A  willingness  to  communicate  and  fur¬ 
nish  public  information  to  the  community, 
the  State,  and  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  operation  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Office  and/or  any  CAP  council  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Governors 
of  all  States  that  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  which  go  on  in  their  States  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  within  the  State. 
It  is  unfair  to  ask  a  Governor  to  agree  to 
participation  in  a  program,  to  whatever 
limits,  without  his  having  any  authority  in 
the  matter.  The  various  State  technical  as- 
sitance  offices  at  present,  along  with  the 
various  Governors’  offices,  are  in  the  middle 
and  with  the  planning  outlined  above,  this 
could  all  be  changed  for  the  good  of  the 
program  in  the  State  involved. 

Similarly,  antipoverty  programs  on  Indian 
reservations  are  inadequately  supervised  and 
potentially  explosive.  The  programs  on  In¬ 
dian  reservations  are  funded  directly  from 
the  Indian  Desk  in  Washington,  but  I  hold 
the  responsibility  of  approval  or  disapproval 
- — not  really  knowing  precisely  what  is  being 
approved.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  both  stand  on  the  sidelines  with  no 
actual  authority  over  the  programs  or  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  CAP  councils  on  Indian 
reservations  *  *  *.  Modifications  in  the  act 
or  regulations  to  provide  each  Governor 
greater  jurisdiction  over  the  anti-poverty 
programs  on  Indian  reservations  in  his  State 
is  imperative  toward  accomplishing  the  goals 
outlined  in  your  “Opportunity  Crusade” 
proposal. 

As  of  mid-March,  Minnesota  had  received 
$40,497,212  in  antipoverty  funds  since  the 
initial  grants  were  made  to  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  Counties  in  December  1964.  The  sev- 
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en  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota  have 
received  $5,908,130  since  the  start  of  these 
OEO  programs  for  Indians. 

There  is  great  need  for  guidance  in  the 
development  of  meaningful  programs  on  the 
reservations  which  will  result  in  better 
utilization  of  these  funds,  and  to  provide 
programs  of  a  more  lasting  effect  than  most 
of  the  projects  now  being  funded. 

Please  accept  my  good  wishes  that  your 
proposals  for  a  new  “Opportunity  Crusade” 
will  result  in  new  and  vigorous  programs 
that  are  both  meaningful  and  effective. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Cordially, 

Harold  LeVander,  Governor. 

RECORD  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

By  now,  due  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
those  in  charge  to  obfuscate,  confuse, 
and  delay,  OEO  must  have  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  “black  sheep”  of 
all  departments  and  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  This  is  certainly  true  with 
most  Members  of  Congress.  Numerous 
Members  have  complained  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  otherwise  that  any 
dealings  with  OEO  are  a  drawnout,  frus¬ 
trating  experience.  Congressman  James 
M.  Hanley,  of  New  York,  gained  the 
sympathy  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
when  he  read  into  the  record: 

Buckpassing  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity 

(Mr.  Hanley  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cabell) 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  great 
privilege  of  representing  Onondaga  County 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a 
thriving  area,  full  of  the  bustle  traditional 
to  any  American  community  on  the  move.  It 
is  also  full  of  the  anxieties  and  pressures 
which  confront  an  American  community  try¬ 
ing  to  adjust  to  the  temperament  of  the 
1960’s. 

The  city  of  Syracuse  is  located  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  and  its 
ramifications  that  I  wish  to  address  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  colleagues  this  afternoon. 

In  1964,  the  city  of  Syracuse  established 
as  a  grantee  agency  the  mayor’s  commission 
for  youth  designed  as  a  vehicle  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  funds  under  the  President’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  As  you  will 
recall.  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1964, 
enacted  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  whose 
purposes  were,  first  to  provide  an  umbrella 
operation  for  then  existing  programs  such  as 
the  President’s  Commission  on  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency:  and  second,  to  expand  economic 
and  social  opportunities  to  those  to  whom 
these  words  had  been  empty  and  meaning¬ 
less. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  repre¬ 
sented  a  brandnew  conceptual  approach  to 
the  problems  of  cyclical  poverty.  Its  preamble 
held  that  more  than  welfare  and  the  dole 
were  necessary  to  root  out  the  social  malaise 
which  had  afflicted  the  lower  economic  classes 
of  our  Nation  for  generations.  It  held  that  a 
massive  program  of  self-help  was  not  only 
possible  but  absolutely  necessary. 

While  not  a  Member  of  this  body  at  the 
time  EOA  was  enacted.  I  did  do  my  part  as 
an  interested  citizen  to  engender  support  for 
its  enactment  and  proper  implementation. 

Fortunately,  despite  a  few  initial,  tempo¬ 
rary  setbacks  and  despite  constant  sniper  at¬ 
tacks,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  did 
get  off  the  ground.  Equally  as  fortunate  was 
the  fact  that  my  own  hometown  of  Syracuse 
became  one  of  the  initial  participants  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

I  suspect  that  no  other  agency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  had  more  significant  hur¬ 
dles  to  overcome  than  OEO,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  herculean  nature  of  the  task 


handed  to  it.  Any  agency  dealing  with  the 
emotional  fabric  of  our  society,  with  the  stri¬ 
dency  of  deep  rooted  passions  and  with  the 
societal  barnacles  of  myth,  has  its  work  cut 
out  for  it.  But  there  were  those  of  us  in  whose 
breast  beliefs  and  confidence  ran  high — belief 
that  cyclical  poverty  could  be  licked  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  our  society  had  lost  neither  its 
taste  nor  its  capacity  for  adjustment. 

Since  no  new  program  can  be  expected  to 
attain  perfection  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
if  in  fact,  considering  the  elements  of  human 
frailty,  it  ever  can,  we  were  well  counseled  to 
accept  the  reality  of  slow  progress  toward 
our  professed  goals  in  the  poverty  war. 

To  be  certain,  no  one,  not  even  the  most 
optimistic,  believed  that  we  could  win  the 
war  only  with  injections  of  good  faith  and 
money.  Hard  decisions  both  at  the  local  level 
and  at  the  national  administrative  level  had 
to  be  made.  This  item,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me 
to  the  main  thrust  of  my  remarks  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  poverty  program  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  is 
in  the  throes  of  desperation.  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  recount  the  bitterness  which  has 
rooted  its  way  into  the  foundations  of  the 
Syracuse  agency.  Suffice  it  to  say,  without 
any  blameful  attributions,  that  a  Mexican 
standoff  has  been  effected  between  opposing 
elements  intimately  involved  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Syracuse.  I  said  I  would  make  no 
blameful  attributions  because  the  air  is  rife 
with  charges  and  countercharges  each  of 
which  has  been  brought  bluntly  and  force¬ 
fully  to  the  attention  of  the  highest  echelon 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  for  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  in  Syracuse  are  due  to  expire  tomorrow 
evening  at  midnight  and  no  decision  on  the 
part  of  OEO  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming  on 
the  future  of  that  program.  The  decision  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  local  resolution.  It  is  now 
even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  OEO  regional 
office  in  New  York  City.  It  is  squarely,  as 
it  has  been  for  a  week,  in  the  hands  of  OEO 
headquarters  in  downtown  Washington. 

I  have  supported  the  aims  of  the  war  on 
poverty  and  in  all  likelihood  I  will  continue 
to  support  them.  But  I  can  guarantee  that 
the  authorization  of  new  funds  will  pro¬ 
vide  one  of  the  hottest  debates  this  Chamber 
has  ever  had. 

In  my  3  years  in  Congress,  I  have  witnessed 
mountains  of  bureaucratic  indecision  and 
gobbledygook.  I  have  seen  bureaucracit  vacil¬ 
lation  that  would  have  shaken  less  stable 
governments;  I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
conflicting  reports  which  might  drive  some 
men  onto  a  diet  of  sasparilla  and  strychnine, 
but  never  in  my  congressional  tenure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  I  seen  a  more  blundering  mish¬ 
mash  of  indecision  than  that  served  up  to  me 
by  OEO  during  the  last  month. 

I  used  to  think  in  my  greener  days,  that  the 
semicomic  portrayal  of  bureaucratic  opera¬ 
tions  was  something  one  only  read  about  in 
the  columns  of  crusading  journalists — but 
now  I  have  become  a  believer.  During  the  last 
month  either  I  or  a  member  of  my  staff  has 
talked  with  just  about  every  warm  body  in 
the  OEO  establishment.  I  have  pled,  cajoled, 
begged,  demanded,  and  otherwise  sought 
some  decision  out  of  that  administrative 
monstrosity  only  to  have  my  pleading,  ca¬ 
jolery,  begging,  and  demands  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  I  have  been  plugged  into  more  telephone 
connections  at  OEO  than  any  operator  on 
their  switchboard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  decision  anyone  down  there  is  capable 
of  making  is  that  someone  else  is  making  the 
decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  Congress  order  a 
carload  of  medals  for  buckpasing  struck  and 
then  direct  that  the  carload  be  delivered  en 
masse  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie  has  ex¬ 
perienced  such  delay  and  confusion  since 
OEO’s  inception.  This  spring,  when  OEO 
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attempted  to  outdo  its  previous  record  of 
delay  in  answering  letters,  the  following 
chain  of  correspondence  ensued: 

An  Answer  From  Mr.  Shrtver 

(Mr.  Quie  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stanton) 
was  granted  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Quif.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  18  months 
I  have  been  attempting,  without  much  suc¬ 
cess,  to  get  certain  vital  information  form 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its 
Director,  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  I  am  today 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
series  of  letters  and  one  telegram  to  illustrate 
how  difficult  it  is  to  elicit  even  a  reply- from 
Mr.  Shriver. 

The  opening  letter  is  dated  January  12, 
1967,  to  which  no  reply  was  received.  On 
March  2,  1967,  I  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Shriver. 
A  third  letter  was  sent  on  April  6,  1967.  I 
waited  until  April  13,  1967,  at  which  time 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Shriver  which  con¬ 
tained  this  phrase : 

“Unless  you  advise  me  to  the  contrary, 
staff  investigators,  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  will  be  at  your  office, 
nine  a.m.,  Monday,  April  17,  1967,  to  com¬ 
mence  four-week  investigation  at  OEO 
headquarters.” 

The  telegram,  at  last,  galvanized  Mr. 
Shriver  into  an  answer,  which  is  also 
incuded,  dated  April  14,  1967.  I  am  also 
including  my  reply  to  Mr.  Shriver  of  April  17, 
1967. 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  letters 
and  telegram  illustrates  a  serious  adminis¬ 
trative  defect  in  the  operations  of  OEO.  As 
I  wrote  in  my  letter  of  April  17,  1967: 

“A  review  of  our  correspondence  reflects 
that  it  takes  an  average  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  I  am  still  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  January  12, 
(1967),  concerning  bonus  payments  for  re¬ 
cruitment  of  Job  Corps  enrollees.  I  find  re¬ 
plies  to  reasonable  inquiries  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  are  delayed  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  any  other  government 
agency.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
OEO  already  has  enough  problems  without 
compounding  them  by  refusing  to  answer  a 
reasonable  request  from  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

As  Members  of  Congress  know,  I  am  not 
out  to  eliminate  the  poverty  programs.  With 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Goodell,  I  have  worked 
hard  to  prepare  a  substitute  for  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  war  on  poverty,  called  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade.  The  opportunity  crusade 
would  transfer  the  programs  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  from  OEO  to  existing 
agencies  and  would  provide  for  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  States  and  private  industry  in  an 
effort  to  make  meaningful  studies  toward 
eliminating  poverty. 

The  purpose  of  many  contacts  with  OEO 
is  to  make  the  faltering  war  on  poverty  a 
successful  opportunity  crusade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  take 
note  of  this  exchange  of  letters,  and  Mr. 
Shriver’s  belated  reply.  To  vote  intelligently 
we  must  have  more  facts.  I  hope  Mr.  Shriver 
and  his  associates  will  in  the  future  be  more 
cooperative  when  a  Member  of  Congress 
makes  a  reasonable  request  for  information. 

The  letters  and  telegram  follow; 

January  12,  1967. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  The  December  20,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Omaha,  Nebraska,  World  Herald 
carried  an  article  captioned  “GOCA  Given 
Bonus  Offer — Job  Corps  Prospects  Worth  $25 
Each.”  The  Director  of  the  Greater  Omaha 
Community  Action  agency  reported  he  had 
been  asked  to  participate  in  a  “bonus”  pro¬ 
gram  to  attract  more  male  youths  into  the 
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Job  Corps.  He  said  the  Community  Action 
agency  would  receive  $25  for  each  youth  it 
recruited  and  sent  to  the  State  Employment 
Service  where  screening  and  testing  is  done. 
GOCA  reportedly  would  be  paid  whether  or 
not  the  youth  entered  the  Corps. 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  Kenneth  E. 
Shearer,  Director,  Greater  Omaha  Com¬ 
munity  Action,  confirmed  the  above  and 
stated  this  bonus  program  had  been  set  up 
in  many  states  because  of  “some  difficulties 
in  recruiting  youngsters.” 

On  January  10,  1967,  Mr.  Don  Thomasson, 
Regional  Director  of  OEO,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  advised  a  staff  investigator  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
the  above  program  was  conceived  early  in 
December  and  all  Regional  Offices  of  OEO 
had  been  encouraged  to  participate. 

Perhaps  you  will  recall  that  during  the 
Senate  debate  of  the  196&  Amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  there  was  some 
criticism  of  OEO  for  paying  amounts  up  to 
$80  to  the  United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  and  private  organizations  for  recruiting 
Job  Corps  prospects.  The  1965  Amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Section 
103(e)  provided  “that  the  Director  shall 
make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to 
any  organization  solely  as  compensation  for 
the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  enrollment  in  the  corps.” 

It  seems  to  mg'’  that  a  plan  to  reimburse 
another  anti-poverty  agency  for  recruiting  or 
referring  Job  Corps  prospects  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  as  amended.  Further,  I 
would  expect  that  the  recruitment  and 
counseling  of  prospects  for  Job  Corps  would 
receive  high  priority  in  community  action 
programs  and  that  these  activities  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  funds  granted  community  action 
agencies  for  conduct  and  administration. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  regard¬ 
ing  the  above  matter. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 


March  2,  1967. 

Mr  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  The  Sunday,  December 
11,  1966,  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Examiner  carried  a  front-page  story 
exposing  fiscal  irregularities  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
(EOC) ,  San  Francisco’s  Community  Action 
Agency.  The  Examiner’s  story  was  based  on 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  audit 
report  released  by  the  Western  Regional 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Concerning  the  release  of  the  OEO 
audit  report,  the  Regional  OEO  Director  said 
It  was  a  public  document  open  to  inspection 
by  anyone. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that 
OEO  considers  audit  reports  public  docu¬ 
ments.  During  the  past  eighteen  months, 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  re¬ 
sulting  from  alleged  improper  expenditures 
of  War  on  Poverty  funds.  To  my  knowledge, 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  have 
been  given  the  results  of  audits  of  programs 
where  scandals  have  occurred  and  in  most 
instances  have  not  learned  of  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  these  matters. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  my  deep  interest 
in  anti-poverty  legislation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  anti-poverty  programs  across  the 
country.  In  order  that  the  Congress  can  be 
apprised  of  the  results  of  official  OEO  audits 
of  programs  having  alleged  fiscal  difficulties, 
please  forward  to  me  OEO  audit  reports  re¬ 
garding  the  following  matters : 

1)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con¬ 
cerning  Haryou-Act  during  the  1965-1966  pe¬ 
riod. 


2)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con¬ 
cerning  EYOA,  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Action  Agency,  audited  early  in  1966.  (You 
will  recall  that  during  the  1966  War  on 
Poverty  hearings,  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  ordered  that 
these  reports  be  submitted  for  the  record. 
The  record  does  not  include  the  Los  Angeles 
audit  reports.) 

3)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  ABCD,  Boston’s  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency,  which  was  involved  in  difficul¬ 
ties  late  in  1965  and  early  1966; 

4)  Interim  and  final  audit  reports  regard¬ 
ing  CDGM,  Mississippi’s  Head  Start  sponsor 
much  of  which  has  been  publicized; 

5)  Audit  reports  concerning  EOC,  San 
Francisco’s  Community  Action  Agency,  which 
were  released  to  the  press  in  December,  1966; 

6)  Audit  reports  reflecting  the  results  of 
an  investigation  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
which  culminated  in  the  conviction  of  Phil¬ 
lip  Thigpen,  an  NYC  administrator,  and  his 
assistant; 

7)  Inspection  reports  regarding  the  Rhode 
Island  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
which  received  widespread  publicity  late  in 
1965; 

8)  Audit  and  inspection  reports  of  the 
Camp  Atterbury,  Indiana,  Job  Corps  Center 
prior  to  change  of  sponsor  in  1966; 

9)  Audit  and  inspection  reports  of  the 
Camp  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  Job  Corps  Center 
prior  to  the  change  of  sponsor  in  1966; 

10)  Audit  reports  concerning  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Action  for  Youth  program  where,  prior 
to  September,  1966,  $1,632  admittedly  was 
paid  to  a  fictitious  employee; 

11)  Audit  reports  regarding  Cleveland’s 
(Ohio)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  where  in 
September,  1966,  alleged  payroll  padding 
scandals  were  exposed; 

12)  Audit  reports  of  the  Suncoast  Progress 
(Florida)  antipoverty  programs.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  in  July,  1966,  that  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive  Sam  Gibbons  had  requested  OEO  to 
make  a  “top-to-bottom”  re-examination  of 
the  Suncoast  poverty  war;  and 

13)  Any  audit  or  inspection  reports  of  the 
Mingo,  West  Virginia,  County  Community 
Action  Agency. 

An  early  reply  to  the  above  request  will 
be  appreciated  very  much. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

April  6,  1967. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  am  told  that  on  the 
Easter  Sunday  “Meet  the  Press”  program  you 
stated  you  would  welcome  a  long,  hard  look, 
at  the  antipoverty  program  by  the  Congress. 
I  find  this  invitation  most  interesting  and 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  will  be  con¬ 
sidering  anti-poverty  legislation.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  Committee  would  find  most 
useful  data  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  been  gathering  for  the  past 
year.  I  have  noted  that  several  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  OEO  to  study  and 
evaluate  a  variety  of  its  programs. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  will  agree  to 
make  OEO  records  available  to  staff  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  House  Education  and:  Labor 
Committee  at  the  OEO  Headquarters  during 
the  period  April  17 — May  12,  1967.  I  would 
like  your  assurance  that  investigators  will  be 
permitted  access  to  personnel  and  adminis¬ 
trative  records,  Inspector  General’s  reports  of 
OEO  investigations,  all  fiscal  records  includ¬ 
ing  OEO  audit  reports,  all  OEO  contracts  and 
memorandum  and  reports  concerning  studies 
and  evaluations  of  War  on  Poverty  programs. 
It  is  likely  that  copies  of  selected  data  will  be 


requested  for  review  by  the  Committee.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  would 
make  members  of  your  staff  available,  their 
schedules  permitting,  for  interviews. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  in  order 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quie. 


R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  OEO, 

Vv  ashington,  D  C.: 

Reference  my  letter  April  6,  1967.  Unless 
you  advise  me  to  the  contrary,  staff  investi¬ 
gators.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  at  your  office,  9  a.m.,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  17,  1967,  to  commence  4-week  in¬ 
vestigation  at  OEO  headquarters. 

Regards, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie,, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Quie:  Your  telegram 
of  April  13  and  your  letter  of  April  6  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  discussion  between 
myself  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Chair¬ 
man  Perkins  indicated  that  he  would  short¬ 
ly  inform  me  of  his  Committee’s  desires 
with  respect  to  the  handling  of  this  year’s 
poverty  bill. 

I  assured  the  Chairman  that  I  would  wel¬ 
come  a  long  hard  look  at  the  anti-poverty 
programs  by  his  Committee,  that  this 
agency  was  fully  prepared  to  comply  with 
any  appropriate  requests  for  information 
from  his  Committee,  and  that  we  were 
ready  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  to 
facilitate  the  deliberations  of  his  Commit¬ 
tee. 

I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  or  any  other  Member  of  Congress 
may  have  with  respect  to  this  agency’s  op¬ 
erations.  Members  of  my  staff  are  prepared 
at  any  time,  their  schedules  permitting,  to 
answer  any  questions  you  or  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  may  wish  to  present  to 
them. 

I  don’t  think  that  my  attitude  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Congressional  examination  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  programs  differs  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  those  of  the  heads  of  other 
agencies  in  connection  with  their  requests 
for  funds  and  legislation.  I  am,  therefore, 
somewhat  surprised  that  what  I  have  said  on 
this  point  should  give  rise  to  the  suggestion 
that  your  staff  should  be  permitted  to  range 
at  will  through  the  files  and  records  of  this 
agency — a  request  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
completely  unprecedented. 

The  files  of  this  agency,  like  those  of  others, 
contain  a  variety  of  material  that  bears  on 
internal  decision-making  processes,  upon  the 
private  affairs  of  many  thousands  of  individ¬ 
uals,  and  upon  possible  or  alleged  but  as  yet 
undetermined  violations  of  law  or  regulations 
on  the  part  of  specific  individuals  and  orga¬ 
nizations.  I  am  certain  you  will  recognize  that 
much  of  this  material  is  traditionally  pro¬ 
tected  and  not  of  the  nature  that  any  agency 
head  could  be  expected  to  make  available  on 
the  terms  you  suggest. 

Apart  from  questions  of  law  or  basic  pro¬ 
priety,  I  would  also  point  out  that  what  you 
suggest  would  most  certainly  interfere  with 
operations  of  this  agency  at  the  busiest  time 
of  the  year.  It  would  also  most  certainly  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  grant  process  and  inhibit  our 
own  efforts  to  prepare  and  assemble  our  jus¬ 
tification  materials  for  the  Congress  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner. 

The  evaluation  reports  of  OEO  programs, 
as  we  have  previously  indicated,  are  available 
at  any  time.  They  are  voluminous  and  we 
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have  them  in  a  special  library  that  is  open 
to  the  public  and  certainly  would  be  available 
to  any  of  your  staff  who  would  like  to  review 
them.  They  may  contact  Dr.  Levine  (Govern¬ 
ment  Code  128-6021)  and  they  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  access  to  the  reports. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  March  2  with 
respect  to  certain  audit  reports,  neither  this 
agency  nor  any  other  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  such  reports  automatically 
public  documents.  The  fact  that  one  report 
was  issued  prematurely  is  not  a  justification 
for  considering  all  such  reports  public  in¬ 
formation. 

The  report  of  the  auditors  is  but  one  step 
in  an  over-all  auditing  process  that  may 
involve  a  good  many  internal  staff  commu¬ 
nications  of  the  kind  that  are  not  normally 
available  even  in  litigation  with  an  agency. 
An  audit  report,  moreover,  may  well  lead  to 
or  become  a  part  of  an  administrative  or 
court  proceeding.  It  is  clear  that  premature 
release  of  this  kind  of  document  can.  be 
wholly  subversive  of  the  purpose  for  which 
those  documentns  are  prepared.  Obviously 
the  Federal  interest  could  not  be  protected 
by  the  disclosure  of  every  potential  claim, 
charge,  or  action  while  it  is  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Public  disclosure  would,  in  fact,  jeo¬ 
pardize  in  many  instances  the  Federal  case 
if  the  matter  eventually  results  in  a  formal 
proceeding  or  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Most  of  the  audits  on  which  you  requested 
reports  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  to  final 
resolution.  The  audit  report  of  the  1965  sum¬ 
mer  program  of  Haryou,  for  instance,  was 
completed  early  this  year.  It  was  followed  by 
a  response  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  which 
resolved  some  of  the  problems.  That  response 
has  been  reviewed  by  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  program  people  who  have  made  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  regional  director.  He  is 
now  consulting  further  with  Haryou  on  the 
basis  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
reviewing  staff.  Should  his  determinations  be 
accepted  by  Haryou,  a  final  order  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion  will  be  prepared. 
If  not,  Haryou  will  be  entitled  to  an  adminis¬ 
trative  or  judicial  hearing. 

There  follows  a  status  report  on  the  other 
matters  on  which  you  requested  information. 

1.  EYOA  (The  Los  Angeles  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency) — The  audit  report  has  been 
completed  and  a  response  has  been  made  by 
the  grantee.  This  response  is  being  evaluated 
and  no  final  determinations  have  been  made. 

2.  ABCD  (Boston’s  Community  Action 
Agency) — A  series  of  audits  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  grantee  has  responded  and  the 
process  is  moving  forward.  One  or  two  ele¬ 
ments  are  being  evaluated  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

3.  CDGM — 1965  Summer  Head  Start  Pro¬ 
gram — Audit  process  has  been  completed.  A 
substantial  amount  of  money  was  recovered. 
A  report  on  this  matter  will  be  provided  to 
you  shortly.  An  interim  audit  by  Ernst  and 
Ernst  of  the  1966  CDGM  Head  Start  Program 
is  being  evaluated  as  a  basis  for  final  audit 
by  OEO  staff. 

4.  EOC  (San  Francisco’s  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency) — The  report  was  completed. 
The  response  of  the  grantee  is  now  being 
evaluated. 

5.  Your  requests  relating  to  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  programs  of  ABCD  in 
Boston,  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Rhode 
Island  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Cleve¬ 
land  Action  for  Youth,  and  the  Cleveland 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  I  have  referred 
to  Jack  Howard  who  will  respond  to  your 
inquiry. 

6.  The  audits  of  Camp  Atterbury  and 

Camp  Breckenridge  Job  Corps  Centers  are 
now  in  process.  When  they  are  completed, 
the  Contracting  Officer  will  make  his  de¬ 
cisions  and  a  close-out  voucher  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  v 

7.  The  audits  of  the  Suncoast  Progress 
(Florida)  are  being  wound  up.  Information 
disclosed  by  the  auditors  has  already  resulted 


in  the  conviction  of  one  Individual  for  the 
misappropriation  of  funds. 

8.  Mingo  County  (West  Virginia) — An 
audit  is  underway. 

I  stand  ready,  of  course,  to  answer  any 
specific  question  you  may  have  with  respect 
to  any  grant  or  contract  made  by  this  agency. 
I  am  also  prepared  to  provide  you  with  the 
final  determination  of  the  audit  process  as 
each  is  completed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  has  automatic  access  to  the 
reports  of  our  audits  and  continuously 
scrutinizes  our  auditing  process.  If  you  have 
genuine  doubts  as  to  how  this  agency  is 
handling  the  audits  of  its  programs,  you 
might  want  to  request  GAO  for  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  our  efforts  either  generally  or  with 
respect  to  particular  matters.  People  at  the 
GAO  are  experienced  and  competent  to  carry 
out  such  work.  Their  experience  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  would  preclude  the  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  and  confusion  that  might  result  from 
superficial  scrutiny  by  inexperienced  per¬ 
sonnel  of  material  in  audit  reports  generally. 
As  for  the  reports  of  our  Office  of  Inspection, 
they  are  not  and  never  have  been  public  in¬ 
formation.  These  reports  are  prepared  for 
investigatory  purposes  and  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  They  are  internal  communications 
directed  to  me  as  Director  of  this  agency, 
most  frequently  at  my  specific  request,  giv¬ 
ing  advisory  interpretations  of  specific  fact 
situations.  They  almost  invariably  contain 
information  given  in  confidence  and  material 
which  if  publicly  disclosed  would  constitute 
an  invasion  of  personal  privacy.  By  their 
very  nature,  they  must  be  protected  for 
public  disclosure  if  they  are  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Your  vigilant  concern  for  the  problems 
local  anti-poverty  programs  have  met  in  the 
past  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  I  believe 
that  most  of  these  problems,  now  more  than 
a  year  behind  us,  have  been  resolved.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  that  as  our  new  legislation  goes 
forward  you  will  be  as  vigilant  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  OEO  programs  which  have  proven  so 
vital  to  the  continued  progress  of  America’s 
poor. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 


April  17,  1967. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  / 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Thank  you  for  your  let¬ 
ter  of  April  14,  1967.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  communication  did  not  reflect  the  hos¬ 
tility  which  was  conveyed  by  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing’s  Washington  Post’s  account  of  it.  I  read 
the  Post’s  article  first. 

As  the  time  for  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee’s  hearings  on  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  rapidly  approaches,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  see  that  valid,  objective 
data  bearing  upon  the  progress,  or  lack  of  it, 
of  War  on  Poverty  programs  is  presented 
properly  to  the  Committee.  Perhaps  you  will 
recall  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  at  last  year’s  hearings  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  provided  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  Federal  agencies.  My  efforts  to  have 
sixty-seven  witnesses  called  were  ignored.  It 
was  my  feeling  that  these"  individuals,  a  cross 
section  of  proponents  and  dissidents  and  all 
knowledgeable  regarding  specific  aspects  of 
the  War  on  Poverty,  could  have  furnished 
information  of  value  for  the  legislative  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  Committee. 

Misappropriation  and  diversion  of  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
Congress  and  the  taxpayers.  We  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  rather  patient,  I  think,  wait¬ 
ing  for  reliable  reports  of  fiscal  scandals  that 
broke  in  the  news  media  eighteen  months 
ago.  If  disposition  of  the  audits  I  requested 
on  March  2nd  isn’t  available  for  this  year’s 
hearings,  when  will  it  be?  Why  is  it  that  the 
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Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  can 
release  his  report  on  the  Haryou  situation 
and  the  Congress  must  remain  in  the  dark 
concerning  OEO’s  findings  in  this  matter? 

At  last  year’s  hearings  you  will  recall  a 
discussion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Action  Agency’s  audit  by  the  OEO.  At  that 
time  the  Chairman  ordered  this  report  be 
placed  in  the  record  and  it  was  not  done. 
Now,  one  year  later,  you  tell  me  no  final  de¬ 
terminations  have  been  made.  Are  there  no 
administrative  devices  to  expedite  these  im¬ 
portant  matters? 

Your  reasons  for  denying  Congressional  ex¬ 
aminations  of  OEO  audit  reports  and  reports 
of  your  Office  of  Inspection  appear  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial;  however,  I’m  not  convinced  the 
reasons  take  precedence  over  the  need  for 
the  Congress  to  know  their  contents. 

Why  was  OEO’s  audit  report  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  Community  Action  Agency  released 
to  the  press  in  December,  1966,  and  what 
basis  did  your  Regional  Director  have  for 
staling  the  audit  report  was  a  public  docu¬ 
ment  open  to  inspection  by  anyone?  It  seems 
to  me  there  may  have  been  a  compelling 
reason  to  release  the  San  Francisco  report, 
if  your  attitude  regarding  audit  reports  was 
the  same  then  as  it  is  now. 

You  suggest  I  might  want  to  request  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  evaluate  the 
handling  of  OEO  audits.  I  reject  this  sugges¬ 
tion  since  it  would  constitute  duplication 
of  the  process  that  your  auditors  have  per¬ 
formed.  At  this  point  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
your  auditing  procedures.  It  is  the  findings 
of  the  audits  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Congress,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  the  general  public. 

I  would  take  exception  to  your  feeling 
that  “misinterpretation  and  confusion  might 
result  from  superficial  scrutiny  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  personnel  of  material  in  audit  reports 
generally”  by  Congressional  staff  investiga¬ 
tors.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  minority  in¬ 
vestigators  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  are  experienced,  competent  and 
thorough  and  would  be  capable  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  objective  review  of  your  agency’s 
records. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said  on  the 
March  26th,  nationally  televised,  “Meet  the 
Press”  program  when  you  stated,  “We  would 
welcome,  as  I’ve  said  many  times,  a  close 
scrutiny  of  all  parts  of  the  War  against  Pov¬ 
erty?”  It  is  my  view  that  any  close  scrutiny 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  must  include  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  OEO  Headquarters’  opera¬ 
tions,  the  very  heart  of  the  problems  that 
plague  anti-poverty  efforts. 

Naturally,  I  would  prefer  that  any  investi¬ 
gation  of  OEO  Headquarters  or  examination 
of  OEO  records  be  scheduled  with  your  ap¬ 
proval  and  cooperation.  If  at  some  future 
date  I  still  feel  the  need  of  Congress  to  be 
apprised  of  the  results  of  OEO  audits  and 
inspection  reports,  I  intend  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  examining  OEO  records  under 
the  provisions  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  last  year  (Public  Law  89-487,  Public 
Information,  Availability). 

A  review  of  our  correspondence  reflects 
that  it  takes  an  average  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  receive  a  reply  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
a  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  January  12,  concern¬ 
ing  bonus  payments  for  recruitment  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees.  I  find  replies  to  responsible 
inquiries  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  are  delayed  for  a  longer  period  than 
in  any  other  government  agency.  When  irate 
taxpayers  and  responsible  representatives  of 
the  news  media  request  information  from 
me  concerning  antipoverty  programs,  I  do 
not  expect  they  should  be  kept  waiting  for 
periods  of  months  for  answers  to  their  in¬ 
quiries.  Any  steps  you  can  take  to  expedite 
responses  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  might 
add  this  view  is  shared  by  a  large  number  of 
my  colleagues. 
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Your  Invitation  to  my  staff  to  review  eval¬ 
uation  reports  of  OEO  programs  at  your  li¬ 
brary  is  appreciated.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  forward  the  following  reports  to  me 
so  that  I  might  look  them  over  in  my  office 
prior  to  this  year’s  anti-poverty  hearings: 

Two  reports  prepared  by  the  Louis  Harris 
Associates  concerning  surveys  of  Job  Corps 
graduates  and  dropouts. 

The  evaluation  report  of  neighborhood 
centers  prepared  by  Kirschuer  Associates  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Report  of  the  study  made  by  Dr.  Max 
Wolff,  Senior  Research  Sociologist  for  the 
Center  of  Urban  Education  at  the  University 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram. 

410-page  report  prepared  by  the  Human 
Sciences  Research,  Inc.,  McLean,  Virginia,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  study  of  six  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions. 

310-page  report  on  the  jobs  for  the  poor 
in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Rochester,  prepared  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  Youth  under  con¬ 
tract  to  OEO. 

Report  on  Camp  Atterbury  prepared  by 
Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.,  in  late  1965. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  proponents  of  the 
OEO  and  its  programs  feel  about  the 
programs  as  Representative  Phil  M. 
Landrum,  one  responsible  for  the  initial 
legislation,  when  he  said: 

I  still  feel  strongly  that  the  so-called 
poverty  program  is  sound  in  concept  and 
designed  to  go  after  these  problems  on  a 
long-range  basis  of  education  and  training. 
But  I  am  saddened  that  the  administration 
of  the  program  has  been  so  poorly  carried 
out  and  that  so  many  bad  judgements  have 
been  made. 

REGIONAL  OFFICES 

Since  the  decentralization  of  OEO  most 
of  the  decisions  and  policies  affecting  in¬ 
dividual  programs  are  established  within 
the  six  regional  offices.  A  study  by  Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  April  1967,  entitled 
“Strengthening  the  Organization  and 
Process  of  the  CAP  Regional  Offices,” 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  operation  of 
the  regional  offices  and  contained  the 
following  major  conclusions: 

Headquarters  imposes  an  excessive  number 
of  information  demands  on  the  regional 
offices  *  *  *.  We  identified  several  examples 
of  inquiries  from  two  or  more  headquarters 
offices  about  the  same  problem  on  the  same 
day.  While  we  have  not  conducted  a  de¬ 
tailed  *  *  *  (one)  underlying  cause:  A  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  headquar¬ 
ters  personnel  of  the  role  headquarters  is  to 
play  in  the  management  process,  and  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  function  within  the  boundaries 
of  that  role. 

The  regional  offices  frequently  receive  de¬ 
tailed  direction  from  a  multitude  of  head¬ 
quarters  personnel.  *  *  *  This  problem  grows 
out  of  a  lack  of  understanding  at  headquar¬ 
ters  of  line  authority  and  of  the  functional 
and  advisory  authorities  of  the  various  staff 
units. 

Personnel  at  each  level  must  develop  and 
instill  in  subordinates  a  greater  degree  of 
discipline  than  has  heretofore  existed  in 
CAP.  By  “organizational  discipline,”  we  mean 
the  frame  of  mind  with  which  individuals 
carry  out  their  assigned  responsibilities 
without  dissipating  time  in  nonessential 
meetings  or  veering  off  into  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  outside  their  own. 

The  lack  of  adequate  headquarters  disci¬ 
pline  is  a  problem  to  the  regional  offices  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  information  requests 
that  have  been  imposed,  the  management 


improvement  projects  that  have  been 
launched  but  have  not  been  completed,  and 
the  needed  actions  that  were  delayed  when 
decisions  were  not  properly  coordinated  or 
when  unauthorized  persons  intervened. 

CAP  critically  needs  to  be  able  to  apportion 
work  and  assign  responsibilities  in  a  logical 
manner  so  that  each  person  fulfills  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  without  drifting  into  another’s 
area  of  responsibility. 

However,  CAP  has  been  hampered  by  an 
excessively  high  turnover  in  personnel  that 
has  undermined  efforts  to  develop  a  fully 
experienced  and  effective  staff.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  problem  is  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  findings: 

a.  The  rate  of  turnover  among  regional 
analysts  has  been  52  percent  per  year.  The 
average  length  of  service  for  analysts  is  only 
10.6  months. 

b.  Every  top-level  position  at  CAP  head¬ 
quarters  and  at  OEO,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Director  of  OEO,  has  had  at  least  two 
occupants  during  the  past  2  y2  years,  some 
positions  have  had  three  or  four  occupants. 

*  *  *  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situ¬ 
ation  were  identified  through  interviews 
and  through  questionnaires  completed  by 
regional  analysts.  Low  morale  and  general 
dissatisfaction  were  mentioned  frequently  in 
five  of  the  seven  regional  offices. 

Regional  analysts  are  frustrated  by  the 
confusion,  time  demands,  and  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  under  which  they  must  work.  *  *  *  in¬ 
dicated  substantial  frustration  due  to  the 
“confused  paperwork  maze”  in  which  they 
must  function.  *  *  *  The  average  analyst 
spends  only  2.2  days  per  month  in  the  field, 
and  some  have  never  visited  their  grantees. 

A  review  of  programs  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  and  southeastern  regions  conducted 
for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em¬ 
ployment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  this 
year  contained  several  criticisms  and 
suggestions,  some  of  which  were : 

NORTHEASTERN  REGIONAL  OFFICE 

Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the  Federal 
regional  role  needs  adjustment.  OEO/New 
York  needs  more  emissaries  in  the  field  and 
fewer  “desk  man”  in  the  regional  office.  More 
personal  and  continuous  contact  is  needed 
between  the  communities  and  OEO,  and  the 
point  of  contact  should  be  the  field  staff  of 
the  OEO  regional  office.  Preferably,  the  New 
Jersey,  upstate  New  York,  and  New  England 
field  teams  should  be  physically  located  in 
the  communities  they  serve.  And  should  op¬ 
erate  as  articulate  spokesmen  of  the  Federal 
stake  in  community  action  programs.  With¬ 
out  these  local  contacts,  there  is  little  ad¬ 
vantage  in  locating  a  regional  office  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  rather  than  in  Washington  where 
the  field  services  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  remain. 

The  field  staff  and,  on  occasion,  the  region¬ 
al  director  and  his  deputies  could  help  com¬ 
munities  to  resolve  interagency  or  interper¬ 
sonal  squabbles.  Indeed,  they  have  played 
this  role  but  one  suspects  not  as  often  as 
needed. 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGIONAL  OFFICE 

The  Southeastern  regional  office  has  served 
more  in  the  role  of  control  and  review  than 
in  leadership  in  program  development  and 
evaluation.  Apparently  the  resources  of  the 
regional  office  have  been  limited  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  its  efforts  have  had  to  be  directed 
more  toward  the  review  of  applications  and 
the  determination  of  compliance  than  to 
helpful  guidance  and  direction.  All  agencies 
expressed  regret  that  regional  representatives 
could  not  spend  more  time  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  to  understand  their  programs  and  to  help 
them  in  program  evaluation. 

*  *  *  It  would  appear  that  stronger  co¬ 
ordination  at  the  State  and  Federal  level  of 
all  related  programs  is  mandatory.  The  State 
agency  should  be  given  more  clearly  defined 
responsibility  to  effect  such  coordination  at 


the  local  level,  particularly  where  State-con¬ 
trolled  programs  are  operating  in  the  local 
community. 

One  State  technical  assistant  director 
has  commented  “probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  difficulty  results  from  exasper¬ 
ating  and  seemingly  arbitrary  actions  by 
national  and  regional  OEO  in  the  realm 
of  policies  and  procedures.” 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

Another  complaint  of  various  State 
technical  assistant  directors  is  that  OEO 
policies  do  not  include  as  one  of  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  renewing  funds  for  any  program 
any  proof  of  effectiveness  through  the 
form  of  evaluation  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  program  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  alleviation  of  poverty  or 
its  causes.  This  is  a  very  serious  defi¬ 
ciency  and  can  result  in  millions  of 
dollars  of  antipoverty  funds  being  spent 
on  ineffective  and  wasteful  programs. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Tannebaum,  director  of 
the  Frederick  County,  Md.,  Community 
Action  program,  testified  during  hearings 
before  our  committee  to  her  frustrating 
experiences  with  regional  OEO: 

Upon  presenting  this  program  package  to 
OEO,  we  began  a  long  series  of  negotiations 
which  if  it  were  not  so  serious  could  be  called 
a  comedy  of  errors.  The  day  after  presenting 
our  proposals  to  regional  office,  the  program 
analyst  for  my  county  resigned. 

Since  then  I  have  had  six  program  analysts. 
Every  time  I  have  had  to  go  through  these 
programs  again,  explaining  and  describing 
once  again.  This  particular  process  went  on 
for  about  a  year. 

Never  was  I  told  that  the  program  was  bad. 
The  propoasls  were  not  rejected.  They  simply 
never  were  funded. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS 

Probably  the  most  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  administrative  effort  in  the  entire 
OEO  is  in  the  area  of  public  relations. 
A  budget  of  $2.4  million  is  utilized  in  a 
furious  churning  out  of  beautiful  bro¬ 
chures  and  tons  of  press  releases  which 
tell  what  a  grand  and  glorious  job  OEO 
is  doing  to  lift  the  poverty  stricken  up 
by  the  boot  straps.  OEO  pays  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  press,  and  whenever  articles 
are  written  which  are  favorable  to  OEO 
they  are  reproduced  and  sent  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  as  well  as  countless 
others. 

Many  problems  facing  OEO  today  have 
been  created  from  overselling  a  program 
which  has  in  no  way  been  able  to  fulfill 
the  promises  made. 

OEO  public  relations  efforts  include 
the  technique  of  swiftly  issuing  press  re¬ 
leases  rebutting  any  and  all  criticisms  of 
the  program,  regardless  of  the  facts.  Such 
“rebuttals”  in  the  past  have  ranged 
from  casting  aspersions  on  a  congres¬ 
sional  report — as  in  the  press  release 
criticizing  the  minority  views  of  this 
committee  on  the  1966  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act — to  a  com¬ 
plete  denial  of  facts  previously  estab¬ 
lished.  Consider  the  case  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion  Hate  School  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
brought  to  light  in  the  testimony  of  Capt. 
John  A.  Sorace  of  the  Nashville  Police 
Department  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  early  August  of  this  year. 
Captain  Sorace  testified  that  OEO  funds 
had  been  issued  to  support  a  liberation 
school  connected  with  the  North  Nash¬ 
ville  summer  project  at  St.  Anselm’s 
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Episcopal  Church  in  Nashville  at  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Student  Non¬ 
violent  Coordinating  Committee  affiliated 
employments,  children  were  being  taught 
to  “hate  whitey.”  After  a  denial  of  such 
support  by  Rev.  Dr.  Paschell  Davis  the 
following  day  before  the  committee,  Dr. 
Davis  sent  a  telegram  to  the  committee 
in  which  he  restated  the  case  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  some  expenses  of  the  school 
had  been  or  would  be  borne  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  action  commission,  the  antipov¬ 
erty  agency  funded  under  the  OEO  ap¬ 
propriation. 

The  following  letter  published  in  sev¬ 
eral  southeastern  newspapers  on  and 
around  August  25,  3  weeks  after  use  of 
OEO  funds  for  the  liberation  hate  school 
was  firmly  established,  contains  a  denial 
in  one  form  or  another  in  every  para¬ 
graph,  and  leaves  one  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  OEO  funds  were  not  in  any  way 
involved.  Although  the  release  is  care¬ 
fully  worded  and  numerous  denials  as 
stated  are  correct,  the  general  denial 
that  “not  one  dime  of  Federal  funds  has 
been  used  in  the  controversial  liberation 
school”  is  contrary  to  the  established  and 
true  facts: 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Aug. 

25,  1967] 

Pulse  op  the  Public — Freedom  School  Not 
OEO’s 

Atlanta. — A  wire  service  story  out  of  Nash¬ 
ville  August  17  reported  on  some  controver¬ 
sial  classes  at  the  liberation  school,  connected 
with  the  North  Nashville  summer  project  of 
St.  Anselm’s  Episcopal  Church.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  news  report  identified  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  skits  acting  out  the  slaughter  of 
white  plantation  owners  in  the  Nat  Turner 
slave  rebellion  of  over  a  century  ago,  as  being 
paid  from  Federal  funds  provided  by  OEO. 
This  is  definitely  not  the  case,  and  we  regret 
that  some  newsmen  have  failed  to  note  the 
repeated  and  emphatic  denials  of  any  par¬ 
ticipation  by  our  agency  in  that  project. 

Not  one  dime  of  Federal  funds  has  been 
used  in  the  controversial  liberation  school, 
and  that  fact  has  been  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  and  publicly  presented  on  several 
conspicuous  occasions  during  the  past  -2 
weeks.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  stated  flatly  that 
none  of  our  funds  have  ever  been  used  in 
that  project. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Paschall  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  metropolitan  action  commission,  our 
community-action  agency  in  Nashville,  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
that  no  Federal  expenditures  have  ever  been 
made  in  that  project. 

Several  others  connected  with  our  agency, 
and  with  the  various  relationships  it  has  in 
Nashville,  Term.,  have  all  stated  publicly  that 
absolutely  no  OEO  funds  have  ever  been  used 
by  the  liberation  school. 

In  spite  of  the  latest  erroneous  reports, 
sensationalizing  the  unfortunate  events  in 
Nashville,  we  trust  that  your  readers  under¬ 
stand  that  the  school  in  question  is  definitely 
not  supported  by  the  funds  from  OEO. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  making 
this  clarification  for  us. 

DuPree  Jordan, 

Director  of  Public  Affairs,  Southeast 
Regional  Office,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

We  would  suggest  to  OEO  that  if  its 
high-powered  public  relations  staff  were 
put  to  work  straightening  out  the  admin¬ 
istrative  confusions  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
grams,  the  time,  money,  and  energy 
would  be  better  spent. 


LOBBYING 

A  serious  matter  of  congressional  lob¬ 
bying  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  by 
Mayor  Wallace  Johnson  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  later  substantiated  by  other 
mayors.  Following  is  Mayor  Johnson’s 
letter : 

City  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 

October  3, 1967. 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Ford:  Today,  long 
distance  collect  from  Washington,  an  assist¬ 
ant  of  Sargent  Shriver,  Lewis  Ritter,  tele¬ 
phoned  me  to  secure  my  commendation  of  the 
OEO  program.  He  went  on  to  explain  that, 
with  the  approval  of  Mayor  Neal  S.  Blaisdell, 
of  Honolulu,  he  was  calling  the  Republican 
mayors  of  this  country  to  solicit  their  sup¬ 
port  of  OEO.  If  I  were  favorably  disposed  to 
append  my  name”  to  a  petition  or  statement 
in  support  of  OEO,  Mr.  Ritter  explained,  he 
would  send  me  a  copy  of  the  text  of  such  a 
statement. 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  general  content 
of  the  statement.  He  responded  that  it  in¬ 
cluded  the  thought  that  the  OEO  program 
in  the  local  communities  was  working  well 
and  effectively,  and  that  furthermore  I,  as  a 
Republican  mayor,  endorsed  it.  I  promptly 
advised  this  man  that  I  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  OEO  program,  and  could  see  no 
evidence  that  it  was  attaining  its  objectives. 

My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to  tell  you 
that  as  a  citizen,  a  public  servant,  and  a  fel¬ 
low  Republican,  I  resent  Sargent  Shriver  and 
his  aides  using  public  funds  and  facilities  to, 
in  effect,  lobby  among  local  Republican  offi¬ 
cials  in  an  effort  to  put  pressure  on  Gerald 
Ford  and  Everett  Dirksen.  Mr.  Ritter  quite 
candidly  stated  that  the  purpose  of  his  en¬ 
deavor  was  to  prepare  a  message  endorsed  by 
a  large  number  of  Republican  mayors,  and 
then  to  confront  you  with  it. 

I  have  written  a  book  on  politics,  “Respon¬ 
sible  Individualism,”  which  will  be  published 
later  this  month  by  Devin-Adair.  A  chapter  of 
this  book,  “Bureaucracy — the  4th  Arm  of 
Government,”  describes  the  growing  power 
of  nonelected  officials  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  admin¬ 
istrative  staff  in  their  proper  subordinate 
role.  Here  is  a  flagrant  example  of  staff  lobby¬ 
ing  against  legislators.  You  can  count  on  my 
full  cooperation  to  help  correct  this  abuse. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  Johnson,  Mayor. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Ritter  did  result  in 
a  telegram  signed  by  22  Republican 
mayors  being  sent  to  Minority  Leaders 
Everett  Dirksen  and  Gerald  Ford  urg¬ 
ing  the  minority  leaders  “to  encourage 
Members  of  Congress  to  support  the  OEO 
budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and  imagi¬ 
native  programs  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
successful  manner.” 

Congressman  Goodell  responded  with 
the  following  release  reminding  OEO  of 
the  criminal  lobbying  law: 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell,  a  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  committee  writing 
poverty  legislation  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Republican  leadership,  today  charged 
OEO  with  violation  of  Federal  criminal  law 
prohibiting  Government  employees  from 
lobbying  Congress  at  the  taxpayers’  expense. 
The  charge  leveled  by  Congressman  Goodell 
involved  solicitation  by  OEO  employees  of 
favorable  comments  from  Republican  mayors 
with  reference  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

“Information  has  come  to  me  from  several 
Republican  mayors  that  they  resented  pres¬ 
sure  from  OEO  officials  to  whom  they  must 
apply  for  funds,”  Congressman  Goodell  as¬ 


serted  “All  mayors  of  major  cities  in  this 
country  face  fiscal  problems  and  they  want 
as  much  Federal  money  to  come  to  their 
cities  as  is  possible,  however  poorly  written 
and  poorly  administered  the  Federal  laws 
may  be.  They  acknowledge  that  they  do  not 
have  information  about  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  or  redirection  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
When  they  are  called  or  contacted  by  mail, 
the  context  inevitably  is:  ‘You  want  us  to 
make  money  available  to  your  community, 
now  you  do  something  for  us.  Urge  congres¬ 
sional  leadership  to  expand  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  to  carry  it  on  in  its  present  form.’ 

“This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Letters  are* 
going  out  from  OEO  every  day  and  wir^s  are 
burning  with  OEO  employees  urging  public 
officials,  labor  unions,  business  groups,  and 
other  organizations  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  Members  of  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
these  people  being  solicited  are  getting  only 
one  side  of  the  story.  They  are  told:  ‘Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  trying  to  kill  the  poverty 
war.  If  you  want  to  save  it  and  keep  getting 
some  money  in  your  community,  go  to  work 
on  your  Congressman.'  They  are  not  told 
about  the  Opportunity  Crusade  or  other  pro¬ 
posals  to  improve  and  redirect  the  program.” 

Congressman  Goodell  cited  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  section  913, 
which  provides  as  follows: 

“No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram,  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device  intended  or  designed  to  influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla¬ 
tion  or  appropriation  by  Congress. 

“Whoever,  being  an  officer  or*  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio¬ 
late  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both.” 

Exceptions  are  provided  in  the  law  for  di¬ 
rect  communications  between  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  Members  of  Congress.  Those  excep¬ 
tions  are  not  involved  in  the  cases  in  ques¬ 
tion,  Congressman  Goodell  stated. 

Congress  provided  this  safeguard  to  protect 
the  people  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  from  the  overwhelming  lobbying 
power  of  Federal  employees  using  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the 
programs  understandably  supported  by  the 
people  who  administer  those  programs.  This 
is  a  particularly  dangerous  practice  when 
organizations  or  public  officials  solicited  re¬ 
ceive  large  amounts  of  Federal  money  from 
the  very  administrators  who  are  soliciting 
them.  OEO  employees  have  been  flagrant  in 
their  abuse  of  the  intent  of  these  criminal 
provisions.  These  abuses  must  cease  immedi¬ 
ately. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  officials  favor 
continuation  of  the  present  war  on  poverty 
without  change.  If  so,  they  don’t  need  to  be 
influenced  or  pressured  by  OEO  to  make 
their  opinions  felt  in  Congress.  Congressmen 
welcome  unpressured  opinions  from  all  citi¬ 
zens  with  reference  to  the  legislative  prob¬ 
lems  we  face. 

I  am  referring  the  clear  violations  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  in  this  instance 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  for  investigation  and 
appropriate  prosecution. 

OEO  in  conjunction  with  other  de¬ 
partments  initiated  a  concentrated  em¬ 
ployment  program  in  19  of  the  larger 
cities  and  two  rural  areas  throughout  the 
country  early  in  June,  but  in  their  usual 
fashion — with  all  the  administrative 
bungling,  fast  approval  of  programs 
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without  thought,  without  planning,  or 
the  waste  involved.  This  crash  effort  was 
considered  by  many  merely  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  the  cities  “cool”  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  was  criticized  widely : 

James  Banks,  former  UPO  director 
here  in  Washington,  said : 

The  Government’s  whole  method  of  ap¬ 
proaching  summer  is  a  crazy,  illogical,  emo¬ 
tional  response  to  a  problem  which  deserves 
more  serious  consideration.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  rather  immoral  about  it.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  response  is  “Let  us  keep  down  riots 
and  violence”  rather  than  let  us  eliminate 
the  causes  of  riots  and  violence. 

Mitchell  Sviridoff,  former  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Human  Resources  Ad¬ 
ministration,  likewise  commented: 

In  my  opinion,  the  concentrated  employ¬ 
ment  program  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
manpower  efforts  ever  initiated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  I  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
port  it.  I  also  support  summer  programs.  It’s 
just  that  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  themselves, 
summer  programs  are  enough. 

After  the  mad  rush  in  May  and  June 
to  get  the  program  underway,  the  EYOA 
in  Los  Angeles  received  a  1-year  alloca¬ 
tion  to  fund  a  concentrated  employment 
program,  effective  July  1.  It  is  unbeliev¬ 
able  that  as  of  September  14  not  one 
person  had  been  employed.  As  noted  in 
a  letter  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  sent 
to  Mr.  Shriver  criticizing  the  concen¬ 
trated  employment  program  and  the 
antipoverty  administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  : 

Although  the  effective  date  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  July  1,  1967,  when  2,100  persons 
were  to  go  on  the  payroll,  as  of  this  date  not 
one  person  has  been  actually  employed. 

Mr.  Hahn  has  further  commented  the 
concentrated  employment  program  is  “so 
snarled  in  redtape  that  it’s  hurting — not 
helping — existing  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  county  government.” 

Even  Zane  Meckler,  San  Francisco 
acting  regional  manager  of  community 
action  programs,  indicated  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  this  type  of  administration 
when  he  said : 

The  crash  program  approach  to  several 
recent  Federal  projects  has  caught  my  office 
on  the  wrong  foot,  too.  We  are  exceedingly 
embarrassed  by  last-minute  release  of  funds, 
which  we  know  will  cause  nothing  but  havoc. 
Programs  which  allow  local  agencies  only  a 
few  weeks  or  days  to  organize  local  projects 
and  apply  for  funds  have  obvious  drawbacks. 

URBAN  BIAS 

Studies  and  hearings  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  year  into  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  rural  America,  re¬ 
garding  what  is  being  done  to  check  it 
and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Two  facts 
have  been  established  that  are  of  con¬ 
cern  to  us:  One-half  of  the  Nation’s  poor 
live  in  rural  America,  but  only  31  per¬ 
cent  of  antipoverty  community  action 
funds  are  going  to  agencies  serving  the 
rural  poor. 

Because  the  cities  were  able  to  orga¬ 
nize,  apply,  get  funded  and  move  quickly, 
it  is  understandable  that  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  funds  went  to  urban  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  beginning.  Such  is  not  the 
situation  now  as  there  are  more  than 
1,050  community  action  programs  in 
operation  and,  according  to  OEO  offi¬ 
cials,  with  the  planned  creation  of  40  new 
agencies,  all  rural  counties  which  fall 


into  the  “concentrated  poverty”  bracket 
will  be  covered  by  a  community  action 
agency.  These  agencies  are  ready,  willing 
and  asking  for  funds  needed  to  assist  the 
rural  poor,  but  OEO  plans  for  fiscal  1968 
will  continue  to  give  a  disporportionately 
large  share  of  funds  to  urban  com¬ 
munities. 

Dr.  James  Bonnen,  an  economist  at 
Michigan  State  University,  who  recently 
spent  2  years  on  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  bluntly  explains 
the  oversight: 

An  administrator  of  national  programs  is 
under  the  gun  to  get  the  biggest  bang  for  the 
buck.  So  he  doesn’t  operate  in  areas  where  he 
encounters  the  highest  cost  per  unit  of  pro¬ 
gram  output.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  con¬ 
centration  of  poor  in  the  cities  while  the 
rural  poor  are  dotted  here  and  there  over 
thousands  of  square  miles.  It  takes  more 
money  and  effort  to  even  reach  them,  much 
less  help  them. 

State  OEO  directors,  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  directors,  and  many  groups 
concerned  with  the  rural  poor  strongly 
oppose  this  inequity  in  funding  and  so 
testified  before  our  committee  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Mrs.  Shirley  Tannenbaum,  director 
of  the  Frederick,  Md.,  community  action 
agency,  said: 

In  the  mid-Atlantic  region  the  rural  areas 
with  smaller  and  less  skilled  staffs  must  com¬ 
pete  with  such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  not  much  left  to  be 
distributed  to  rural  community  action 
programs. 

HOW  YOU  GOING  TO  KEEP  THEM  DOWN  ON  THE 
FARM? 

Although  the  President  is  urging  an 
increase  in  Federal  aid  programs  which 
will  help  the  poor  stay  in  rural  America, 
top  thinkers  at  OEO  disagree.  According 
to  Nick  Kotz,  correspondent  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Robert  A.  Levine, 
Assistant  Director  of  OEO,  “has  actively 
opposed  programs  to  establish  housing, 
job  training  and  economic  development 
designed  to  help  the  hard-core  rural 
poor  stay,  where  they  are.  He  believes 
these  programs  are  doomed  to  failure 
and  that  migration  to  the  city  is  inevit¬ 
able.”  Mr.  Kotz  claims  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  has  obtained  a  series  of  confi¬ 
dential  government  memorandums 
which  reveal  a  fundamental  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  Government  over  what  to 
do  about  rural  poverty. 

Thomas  Karter,  who  resigned,  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO’s  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  program,  has  protested: 

Rural  programs  are  not  being  properly 
funded.  It’s  not  fair  to  expect  people  to 
stay  in  rural  areas  when  money  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  to  help  them  toward  a  better  life 
there.  The  philosophy  Levine  is  expressing 
represents  the  actual  policy  and  programs 
not  only  of  OEO  but  of  several  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies. 

RESEARCH 

Under  OEO’s  authority  to  conduct  or 
contract  for  research  into  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  evaluation  of  its  pro¬ 
grams,  a  total  of  $70  million  has  been 
spent.  Of  course,  research  into  all  as¬ 
pects  of  poverty  is  necessary,  but  so  is 
proper  administration  of  research  ef¬ 
forts,  including  coordination  with  other 
agencies  and  organizations,  whether 
Federal,  State,  or  local,  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion,  and  to  obtain  subsequent  full  utili¬ 


zation  of  the  findings  of  such  studies. 
Otherwise,  such  funds  spent  on  research 
are  “poured  down  the  drain.” 

Unfortunately,  OEO  has  in  the  past 
approached  research  into  poverty  as  if  no 
effort  had  ever  been  made  in  this  field. 
We  are  told  that  prior  to  1964,  when 
OEO  was  legislated,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  or  conducted  aproximately 
300  studies  into  the  problems  of  poverty. 
In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Programs  of  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee,  in  connection  with 
their  study  on  “The  Use  of  Social  Re¬ 
search  in  Federal  Domestic  Programs,” 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Kershaw,  former  Director 
of  OEO  Research,  commented  regarding 
coordination : 

There  was  never  any  organized  system  for 
doing  this  and  perhaps  the  agencies  ought 
to  have  some  kind  of  regularized  exchange 
developed  between  them. 

During  “markup”  of  the  poverty  bill 
last  week,  Congressman  John  Dent  made 
reference  to  an  OEO  contract  with 
Princeton  University  for  an  evaluation 
of  technical  and  training  Schools  in  six 
States.  He  also  noted  that  he  had  been 
advised  by  a  representative  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  that  this  information  is  available 
and  “they  can  get  it  for  a  5  cent  stamp 
if  they  wrote  for  it.” 

A  large  percentage  of  research  funds 
are  spent  evaluating  the  anti-poverty 
programs’  administration  by  OEO  or 
other  agencies  under  authority  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Since  OEO 
is  able  to  provide  realistic  evaluation  of 
its  own  programs,  such  contracting  with 
private  scholars  in  desirable:  however, 
those  knowledgeable  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Research  Division  of  OEO 
are  highly  critical  of  the  effect  these 
evaluations  and  other  research  studies 
have  on  policies  and  decisionmaking.  Dr. 
Oscar  A.  Omati  of  New  York  University 
contends : 

Too  few  of  the  senior  administrators  are 
familiar  with  them;  there  is  little  systematic 
analysis  of  the  reports  and  no  routinized 
way  for  the  findings  to  be  distributed  either 
to  the  Community  Action  agencies  that  ad¬ 
minister  the  programs  or  to  the  regional  of¬ 
fices  of  OEO  that  Increasingly  pass  on  fund 
applications. 

SECRECY  AS  A  POLICY 

Also  of  concern  to  us  is  the  policy  of 
OEO  to  write  into  some  research  con¬ 
tracts  language  which  forbids  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  “publish,  permit  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  or  distribute  for  public  consump¬ 
tion,  any  information  concerning  the 
objectives,  results,  or  conclusions  with¬ 
out  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  officer.”  This  restriction  has 
applied  to  88  OEO  grants  totaling  over 
$12  million  during  fiscal  1965  and  1966. 

Dr.  Sar  A.  Levitan,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  also  concerned  over  this 
practice,  has  said : 

An  increasingly  dangerous  practice  is  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracting  with  private  consult¬ 
ing  firms  and  academic  institutions  for  sur¬ 
vey  and  evaluation  of  public  programs.  The 
products  of  the  outside  experts  become  the 
property  of  the  contracting  agency  and  are 
not  frequently  published. 

Thus  far,  the  product  of  the  OEO  research 
staff  remains  largely  in  the  files  of  the  “Pov- 
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erty  House”.  *  *  *  All  that  we  know  about 
this  significant  work  is  based  on  sketchy 
newspaper  reports  or  the  result  of  some 
“leaks,”  inadvertent  or  perhaps  contrived.  It 
is  very  doubtful  that  the  product  of  OEO 
research  and  conclusions  will  ever  become 
public  property,  unless  the  recommendations 
are  adopted  as  official  Government  policy— 
an  unlikely  event.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
public,  therefore,  may  ever  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assess  knowledgeably  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  multibillion-dollar  programs. 

There  is,  however,  an  urgent  need  in  a  free 
society  for  the  public  and  Congress  to  be 
better  informed  than  they  are  about  the 
operations  of  publicly  funded  programs.  At 
the  very  minimum,  the  public  is  entitled  to 
frank  discussion  and  interpretations  of  pro¬ 
gram  operations  prepared  by  detached  experts 
without  vested  interests. 

The  product  of  the  research  must  be  freely 
available,  and  the  researcher  must  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  thought  controls. 

Congressmen  Quie  and  Goodell,  as 
well  as  countless  others  interested  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  have  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  the  past  in  obtaining  copies 
of  research  and  evaluation  reports.  Con¬ 
gressman  Henry  Reuss,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  making  the  above  study, 
urged  the  OEO  to  change  their  “secrecy 
policies”  after  which  he  was  assured  new 
policies  would  be  forthcoming  soon.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  couple  of  months  of  silence  and 
no  change  in  policies  by  OEO  officials. 
Congressman  Reuss  made  a  public  re¬ 
lease  criticizing  OEO’s  release  of  infor¬ 
mation  policies: 

Unless  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
changes  its  information  policy,  the  public 
will  believe  that  OEO  permits  its  contractors 
to  release  only  those  facts  it  wants  the  public 
to  know. 

My  subcommittee  was  told  that  the  OEO 
policy  of  restricting  the  release  of  contract 
research  findings  would  be  changed  in  the 
middle  of  November,  but  it  is  the  third  week 
of  January  and  nothing  has  yet  been  done. 
Until  these  restrictions  are  lifted,  'Congress 
wiU  believe  that  OEO  is  playing  politics  with 
its  research  funds,  rather  than  conducting  a 
dispassionate  research  for  the  truth,  letting 
the  facts  fall  as  they  may. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  enough  trouble 
from  its  enemies.  It  should  not  get  into 
trouble  with  its  friends  over  this  issue. 

OEO  policy  of  prohibiting  the  release 
of  certain  research  results  came  to  my 
attention  in  an  inquiry  into  federally 
financed  social  research  conducted  by  the 
Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  *  *  * 

F.  UNPOPULARITY  POLLS 

The  responses  to  surveys  conducted  by 
Members  of  the  Congress  reflect  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
overwhelming  dissatisfaction  with  anti¬ 
poverty  programs.  The  following  release 
sets  out  the  results  of  19  congressional 
polls: 

Quie  Says  Democratic  and  Republican  Polls 

Reveal  Widespread  Dissatisfaction  With 

War  on  Poverty  Program 

Washington,  D.C. — Minnesota  Congress¬ 
man  Albert  H.  Quie  said  today  (Friday)  19 


recent  polls  by  Members  of  Congress  reflect 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  war  on  poverty  program.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Quie,  Republican  of  Minnesota, 
pointed  out  that  the  four  Democratic  polls 
were  as  negative  as  the  15  RepubUcan  polls. 

He  said  the  polls,  placed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  between  January  10  and  July 
10,  included  every  poll  that  contained  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  war  on  poverty.  “This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  American 
people  think,”  he  said. 

Quie  cited  the  question  from  Representa¬ 
tive  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat  of  Texas:  “Do  you 
feel  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  worth  the 
money?”  The  “Yes”  answers  totaled  only  6 
percent  while  87.5  percent  answered  “No.” 
The  poll  of  another  Democrat,  Representa¬ 
tive  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Florida,  gave  the 
war  on  poverty  program  only  a  12-percent 
affirmative  vote  and  an  85-percent  negative 
rating. 

Representative  Quie  said  Representative 
Jerome  L.  Waldie,  Democrat  of  California, 
asked:  “Should  we  transfer  proven  programs 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
regular  Federal  agencies;  e.g.,  Operation 
Headstart  to  HEW,  not  thereby  reducing  ex¬ 
penditures,  but  perhaps  increasing  effici¬ 
ency?”  The  answers  were  79  percent  “Yes” 
and  only  9  percent  “No.” 

Quie  said  this  only  confirms  what  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  have  been 
saying  all  along,  that  to  be  truly  effective, 
programs  such  as  Headstart  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  HEW. 

He  also  said  the  poll  results  illustrate  that 
the  antipoverty  program  must  be  revamped 
and  redirected  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
the  Republican  alternative,  the  Opportunity 
Crusade.  The  Opportunity  Crusade,  he  said, 
is  gaining  more  and  more  support  from  Dem¬ 
ocrats. 


Questions  and  Answers  From  the  19  Polls 

Representative  Charlotte  T.  Reid,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Illinois:  “Do  you  think  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  war  on  poverty  programs  have  been 
effective?”  Yes,  10  percent;  no,  84  percent;  no 
answer,  6  percent. 

Representative  Delbert  L.  Latta,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Ohio:  “Do  you  believe  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  poverty  program  is  making  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty?”  Yes,  11 
percent;  no,  89  percent. 

Representative  Edward  Hutchinson,  Re¬ 
publican  of  Michigan:  “The  various  war  on 
poverty  programs  have  been  in  effect  for 
yearly  2  years.  Thus  far,  do  you  think  they 
have  been  successful  in  moving  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
poor?”  Yes,  11.73  percent;  no,  82.40  percent; 
no  answer,  5.87  percent. 

Representative  Henry  P.  Smith,  Republican 
of  New  York:  “On  balance,  do  you  believe  the 
administration’s  war  on  poverty  has  been 
successful?”  Yes,  12.4  percent;  no,  79.9  per¬ 
cent;  no  opinion,  7.7  percent. 

Representative  Railsback,  Republican  of 
Illinois:  “Do  you  think  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  (o)  very  successful,  2  percent;  (b) 
slightly  successful,  31.5  percent;  (c)  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  64.5  percent;  no  answer,  2  ^percent. 

Representative  Dave  Martin,  Republican  of 
Nebraska:  “We  are  spending  this  year  $1,500 
million  on  the  war  on  poverty.  Do  you  feel 
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this  program  has  been  successful?”  Yes,  4.8 
percent;  no,  84  percent;  undecided,  11.2  per¬ 
cent. 

Representative  John  M.  Ashbrook,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Ohio:  “Do  you  believe  the  $2  billion 
war  on  poverty  has  been  succssful?”  Yes,  7 
percent;  no,  89  percent. 

Representative  O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat  of 
Texas:  "Do  you  feel  the  war  on  poverty  has 
been  worth  the  money?”  Yes,  6  percent;  no, 
87.5  percent. 

Representative  John  J.  Duncan,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Tennessee:  “Do  you  think  we  should 
continue  our  spending  on  the  war  on 
poverty?”  Yes,  25  percent;  no,  69  percent;  no 
opinion,  6  percent. 

Representative  Dan  Kuykendall,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Tennessee:  “Do  you  think  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  worth  the  cost?”  Yes,  5.7 
percent;  no,  94.3  percent. 

Representative  William  L.  Scott,  Republi¬ 
can  of  Virginia :  “Should  Government  spend¬ 
ing  be  cut?  If  so,  what  areas?  Poverty  pro¬ 
grams?”  Yes,  80  percent;  no,  20  percent. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Florida:  “Should  your  Congressman 
vote  to  continue  the  poverty  program  under 
present  circumstances?”  Yes,  12  percent; 'no 
85  percent. 

Representative  William  L.  Hungate,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Missouri:  “Do  you  think  the  poverty 
program  is  worthy  of  being  continued?”  Yes, 
20  percent;  no,  75  percent;  no  opinion,  5 
percent. 

Representative  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Ohio:  “Do  you  favor  continuation  of 
Great  Society  war  on  poverty?”  Yes,  18  per¬ 
cent;  no,  80  percent;  no  opinion,  2  percent. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Republican  of  Michigan:  “How  do  you  rate 
the  war  on  poverty  as  a  whole?”  Good,  5  per¬ 
cent;  fair,  19  percent;  poor,  63  percent;  blank, 
13  percent. 

Representative  Jerome  L.  Waldie,  Democrat 
of  California:  “This  year’s  budget  proposes 
to  spend  $1.9  billion  on  this  program  (pov¬ 
erty)  ,  about  the  cost  of  3  weeks  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war.  Do  you  believe  (a)  We  should 
abolish  the  entire  war  on  poverty”  yes,  36 
percent:  no,  56  percent;  undecided,  8  percent; 

(b)  “We  should  transfer  proven  programs 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
regular  Federal  agencies,  e.g..  Operation 
Headstart  to  HEW,  not  thereby  reducing  ex¬ 
penditures,  but  perhaps  increasing  effi¬ 
ciency?”  Yes,  79  percent;  no,  9  percent;  un¬ 
decided,  12  percent;  (c)  “Do  you  believe  we 

^should  materially  reduce  the  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty  program?”  Yes,  49  percent;  no,  41  per¬ 
cent;  undecided,  10  percent. 

Representative  Tim  Carter,  Republican  of 
Kentucky:  (Should  we)  “Continue  the  war 
on  poverty,  especially  the  ‘Happy  Pappy’ 
program?”  Yes,  36.8  percent;  no,  53.7  percent; 
undecided,  9.3  percent;  “Keep  VISTA  and 
Appalachian  volunteers?”  Yes,  30.6  percent; 
no,  52.4  percent;  undecided,  16.9  percent. 

Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Illinois:  “Do  you  favor  an  expansion 
of  the  Headstart  program?”  Yes,  50  percent; 
no,  38  percent;  no  answer,  12  percent. 

Representative  George  Bush,  Republican  of 
Texas:  “What  should  we  do  about  the  war 
on  poverty?”  (a)  Increase  expenditures,  3  per¬ 
cent;  (b)  Reorganize  program  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  local  needs,  52  percent; 

(c)  Eliminate  program,  45  percent. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS,  AUTHORIZATIONS,  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  TOTAL  FUNDS  GENERATED  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  REVISED  PROPOSALS  OF 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  CRUSADE 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Opportunity 

Proposals  Total  funds  crusade  Description 

authorization 


1.  Council  of  Economic  Opportunity  advisers  to  the  President  (new  2.50  2.5 

initiative). 

2.  Residential  vocational  training  program  (new  initiative) . .  190.00  190.0 

3.  Military  career  training  program  (new  initiative) . .  0  (i) 

4.  Secondary  school  work-study  program  (revamped  Neighborhood  133. 30  100.  0 

Youth  Corps). 


5.  In-school  counselor  program  (new  initiative). 


1,165.00  20.0 


6.  Work-training  program  (continuation  of  the  out-of-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps). 


40.  00 


30.0 


7.  Industry  Youth  Corps  program  (new  initiative) _ _ _  280.00  70.0 


8.  Urban  and  rural  community  action  programs  (revamped) _  466. 25  380.  0 


9.  State  bonus  program  in  community  action  (new  initiative) .  40. 00  20. 0 

10.  Vista  (revamped) _ 26.00  26.0 

11.  Headstart  and  Early  Years  programs  (revamped) _  462.50  375.0 


12.  State  bonus  grants  program  (new  initiative) _ _ _  70. 00  35. 0 

13.  Rural  loan  program  (continuation) _ _ 16.00  16.0 

14.  Migrant  and  seasonal  workers  program  (continuation) _  27.00  27.0 

15.  Special  small  business  loans  and  incentives  (continuation) .  . . .  . . . 

16.  Automation  of  job  opportunity  data  (new  initiative) _  25. 00  25. 0 

17.  Work  experience  program  (continuation). . .  70. 00  70. 0 

Total _ 3,013.50  1,386.5 


Create  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a  council  to  assist  the  President  in  overall  coordina¬ 
tion  of  Federal  antipoverty  programs.  The  council  would  gather  information,  appraise  various 
antipoverty  programs,  develop  policies  of  coordination,  make  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Assist  the  States  to  plan,  develop,  and  conduct,  at  residential  centers,  a  program  of  basic  educa¬ 
tion,  vocational  training,  job  experience,  counseling,  and  placement  for  jobs,  for  disadvantaged 
youth  who  require  a  substantial  change  of  environment  as  a  precondition  to  meaningful  training 
experience. 

Provide  training  and  education  in  residential  military  career  centers  administered  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  needy  youth  who  would  not  otherwise  qualify  for  military  service. 

Provide  work  opportunities  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  students  who  need  extra 
income  to  stay  in  school.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  administer  in 
conjunction  with  other  educationally  oriented  programs.  The  Federal  share  of  the  wages  paid 
would  be  75  percent);  the  employer's  share  is  25  percent.  The  Federal  expenditure  ($100,000, 
000)  would  result  in  1  additional  dollar  for  every  3  Federal  dollars  spent,  for  a  total  of 
$33,333,333  in  funds  generated  under  the  program. 

Provide  work  opportunities  with  private,  profitmaking  employers  through  efforts  of  counselors 
located  in  schools  or  school  systems  who  interview,  assess  the  skills  of  and  place  needy  high 
school  youth  with  willing  employers.  Federal  funds  will  pay  for  no  more  than  the  salary  of 
such  counselors;  non-Federal  funds  supply  the  balance.  Private  employers  pay  the  full  amount 
of  wages  to  such  student  employees.  $40,000,000  will  pay  the  salaries  of  5,000  counselors  earn¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $8,000  per  year.  If  we  may  assume  that  each  counselor  can  place  an  average  of 
200  students  in  part-time  jobs  locally,  1,000,000  needy  youth  will  be  assisted.  To  compute  the 
earning  power  of  such  youth  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  speculation.  However,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  such  students  will  work  approximately  15  hours  weekly  for  a  period  of  at 
least  a  year,  and  be  paid  a  wage  of  $1.50  per  hour.  If  so,  each  student  would  earn,  on  the  average, 
$1,125  per  year.  The  total  impact  of  private  dollars  then  becomes  $1,125,000,000  in  addition  to 
the  $20,000,000  paid  to  match  the  Federal  dollars  to  hire  such  counselors.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
will  administer  the  program. 

Provide  work  opportunities  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  employers  for  needy  youth  who  have 
terminated  their  formal  education.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  continue  to  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  its  manpower  thrust.  The  Federal  share  of  the  wages  paid  would  be  75  percent; 
the  employer's  share  is  25  percent.  The  Federal  expenditure  ($30,000,000)  would  result  in  1 
additional  dollar  for  every  3  Federal  dollars  spent,  for  a  total  of  $10,000,000  in  non-Federal  funds 
generated  under  this  program. 

Provide  on-the-job  training  and  job  opportunities  with  private,  profitmaking  enterprises  willing 
to  train  needy  youth  who  have  terminated  their  formal  education  by  reimbursing  the  employers 
for  the  cash  value  of  the  productivity  gap  between  such  youth  and  other  employees  performing 
similar  work.  (Not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  25  percent  of  the  wages  paid  such  youth.)  Each 
Federal  dollar  should  generate  3  private  dollars,  for  a  total  of  $210,000,000  in  private  funds 
resulting  from  a  $70,000,000  expenditure. 

Stimulate  the  creation  of  new  and  imaginative  programs  to  fight  poverty  through  assistance  to 
local  community  action  boards  without  earmarking  of  funds.  Continue  the  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  the  design  and  operation  of  such  programs,  and  enlarge  the  role  and  responsibility  or 
the  States  for  review  of  programs,  determination  of  statewide  needs  and  priorities,  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  local  agencies.  Versatile  funds  may  be  used  for  planning,  conduct  and  administration 
of  local  programs.  (Separate  allotments  will  be  made  within  each  State  for  urban  and  rural 
programs ,  based  upon  the  respective  numbers  of  urban  and  rural  poor  in  each.)  Technical 
assistance  funds  will  be  provided  for  setting  up  community  action  programs  and  training 
personnel.  An  estimated  10  percent  of  the  versatile  funds  ($38,000,000)  would  be  used  for 
technical  assistance,  without  any  requirement  of  matching  funds.  The  balance  of  the  versatile 
funds  ($342,000,000)  would  be  provided  on  an  80-20  matching  basis,  generating  $85,500,000 
in  non-Federal  funds.  Community  action  would  continue  to  be  administered  nationally  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  with  stringent  prohibitions  against  engaging  in  or 
assisting  political  activities,  whether  partisan  or  nonpartisan. 

Enable  the  States  to  work  in  partnership  with  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  community  action 
programs  locally.  Federal  dollars  must  be  matched  by  State  contribution,  and  may  be  used  for 
State  studies,  or  to  supplement  funding  of  local  agencies  as  appropriate. 

Encourage  and  train  volunteers  to  work  in  combating  poverty.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to 
recruit,  select,  train,  refer,  and  maintain  volunteers.  Initiate  a  new  “Hometown”  program  for 
local  assignments. 

Provide  educational  and  supportive  services  for  needy  children  with  poor  social/educational  back¬ 
grounds  both  at  preschool  and  early  elementary  stages  of  development.  Funds  will  be  provided 
on  an  80-20  matching  basis  for  planning,  development,  and  conduct  of  such  programs,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  nationally,  and  community 
action  agencies  locally.  States  will  be  required  to  designate  a  Headstart  agency  to  prepare  plans 
and  programs  for  Early  Years  as  well  as  Headstart  programs.  Children  who  did  not  participate 
in  Headstart  but  whose  families  satisfy  eligibility  criteria  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
Early  Year's  programs.  $92,500,000  in  non-Federal  funds  will  be  generated  under  these  programs. 

Provide  assistance  to  States  willing  to  make  an  extra  effort  in  Headstart  and  Early  Years. 
$35,000,000  in  Federal  assistance  for  the  States  under  this  program  must  be  matched  by  State 
contributions,  for  a  total  of  $70,000,000  in  additional  Headstart  and  Early  Years  funding. 

Appropriation  will  be  added  to  the  revolving  fund  established  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  for  loans  to  low-income  rural  families  and  local  cooperative  associations. 

Provide  special  assistance  for  migrant  and  other  seasonally  employed  agricultural  workers. 

Strengthen  small  business  concerns  owned  by  individuals  who  qualify  under  poverty  standards  for 
loans  and  guidance  and  counseling.  Costs  are  paid  by  the  Small  Business  Administration  from  a 
revolving  fund  administered  by  it.  It  is  anticipated  that  $60,000,000  will  be  committed  to  this 
program  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  use  automated,  high-speed  data  and  communication  systems, 
in  order  to  (a)  compile,  and  make  available  information  regarding  job  opportunities,  skill 
requirements,  labor  supply  and  other  data,  and  (b)  establish  a  nationwide  program  in  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  to  match  job  opportunities  with  available  and  qualified  workers  and  enable 
the  referral  of  individuals  to  places  with  job  openings. 

Provide  work  experience  for  adults  as  presently  authorized  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act. 


1  To  be  funded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  DOD  appropriations. 


Note;  The  foregoing  summary  excludes  estimated  administrative  cost  of  $5,500,000  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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CONCLUSION 

Despite  the  foregoing  history  of  3 
years  of  frustrations  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  programs  could  be  shaped  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  objectives.  All  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  to  this  end:  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  which  offer  a  real  hope 
of  success  in  eliminating  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  these 
efforts  have  been  turned  aside  by  the 
majority  at  a  time  when  the  entire  anti¬ 
poverty  program  faces  the  distinct  pos¬ 
sibility  of  defeat  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  made  every  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  bill  which,  with  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port,  would  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
pass  the  House.  The  committee  bill. repre¬ 
sents  a  total  rejection  of  that  opportu¬ 
nity.  It  is  worse  than  present  law. 

If  this  entire  program  dies,  it  will  be 
because  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
champions  of  a  “war  on  poverty” — con¬ 
fronted  with  the  failings  of  an  act  that 
was  hastily  and  sloppily  put  together  and 
then  mutilated  by  the  most  inept  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  history  of  American 
Government — would  not  give  an  inch  to 
correct  past  mistakes. 

For  our  part,  we  would  rather  see  the 
beginning  of  a  successful  attack  on  pov¬ 
erty  in  America  than  the  end  to  the  hopes 
that  were  kindled  by  this  legislation.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  we  did  our  best  to 
improve  the  act  during  the  long  commit¬ 
tee  sessions  on  this  bill.  The  effort  was 
not  productive;  the  committee  bill  is  un¬ 
acceptable. 

There  is  still  time  to  redirect  the  “war 
on  poverty”  in  a  manner  that  would  save 
it  from  extinction.  The  time  is  very  short, 
but  we  shall  keep  trying.  The  American 
people  will  be  the  final  judges  in  this  ma¬ 
ter. 

Mi's.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink]. 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.). 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  standing 
in  the  well  of  the  House  to  be  an  advo¬ 
cate,  to  persuade,  to  debate  the  issue,  is 
usually  an  uplifting  experience.  Today  it 
is  my  well  of  despair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  to  urge  but 
to  plead  for  your  compassion  for  the 
poor;  yet  I  know  that  they  would  not 
want  only  your  compassion  for  they 
stoop  not  at  the  corner  with  a  tin  cup  but 
stand  firm  in  the  belief  that  America 
means  more  than  just  charity. 

Some  talk  as  though  poverty  were  just 
a  thing  or  a  nomenclature — I  am  here  to 
remind  you  that  poverty  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  people  live  in  Amer¬ 
ica — that  the  poor  are  people,  entitled  to 
your  first  and  paramount  attention,  that 
in  your  constituency  programs  have  been 
in  operation  to  help  them  nurture  and 
incubate  their  hopes  and  dreams  and  as¬ 
pirations  for  a  brighter  future. 

Last  night  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
a  young  constituent  of  mine  working  in 
Baltimore  as  a  VISTA  volunteer.  He 
challenged  to  me  to  stand  in  this  well 
today  and  by  sheer  force  of  logic  per¬ 
suade  this  House  to  see  that  we  as  a 


nation  cannot  turn  our  backs  now  on  the 
poor. 

Sometimes  the  obvious  is  not  discer¬ 
nible — and  neither  is  logic  persuasive — 
and  so  it  is  engulfed  by  superficial  antag¬ 
onisms,  beleaguered  from  its  infancy 
with  loud  and  petty  attacks  which  ham¬ 
pered  its  great  potential  for  growth  and 
development,  crippled  by  lack  of  funds, 
demoralized  by  lack  of  support,  but  de¬ 
spite  all  this  the  record  will  indelibly 
show  that  millions  of  our  young  children 
and  our  unemployed  citizens  have  been 
shown  that  they  can  breathe  a  little 
deeper  and  that  hope  can  become  their 
American  creeds. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  watching 
and  waiting  to  see  whether  this  Congress 
will  falter  or  continue  in  its  efforts 
against  the  strangulation  and  despair  of 
the  slums  and  ghettos.  It  is  a  little  be¬ 
wildering  to  me  how  so  many  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  for  the  poor  to  make  it  in  this 
world,  are  not  so  eager  to  help  provide 
the  means  by  which  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Given  the  necessity  to  save  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  dollars  and  to  balance  the  budg¬ 
et  without  excessive  deficits,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  last  place  we  should  search 
for  cuts  is  in  a  domestic  program  for 
the  neediest  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
face  this  world  without  any  promises 
except  hope,  and  if  this  program  is  cut 
will  be  left  shattered  and  without  faith. 
Let  us  not  tear  asunder  that  which  is 
not  perfect,  for  no  institution  can  claim 
that  degree  of  immunity  from  human 
error. 

Your  mail  may  be  misdelivered  upon 
occasions;  but  none  would  suggest  that 
this  gravamen  warrants  a  dismantling 
of  the  post  office  system.  A  spaceship 
burns  on  the  launching  pad  and  three 
of  our  most  gallant  astronauts  are  killed; 
yet  none  out  of  this  catastrophe  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  space  program  should  be 
overhauled  and  disjointed  at  the  seams. 
Faulty  controls  in  defense  procurement 
costing  the  Government  untold  dollars; 
yet  no  one  has  suggested  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  be  decentralized  and 
all  purchasing  ordered  by  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration. 

Yet  with  the  poverty  program,  only  3 
years  old,  we  are  told  we  must  do  better, 
more  efficiently,  for  more  people,  at  less 
cost  and  the  way  to  do  this  is  by  com¬ 
pletely  decapitating  and  dismembering 
this  fledgling  creature  whose  survival  will 
then  be  only  as  a  statutory  funnel  for 
block  grants  to  the  State  Houses. 

Tarred  and  feathered,  badly  maligned, 
humiliated  by  exclusion  from  the  recent 
pay  raise  bill,  crippled  by  lack  of  funds, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  con¬ 
tinues  today  its  dedicated  mission  for  the 
poor.  As  my  closing,  today  I  want  to  pay 
special  commendation  to  all  those  OEO 
workers,  volunteers,  enrollees  who  have 
continued  about  their  business  without 
any  diminished  effort  or  zeal  throughout 
all  the  recent  oratory,  confident  that  this 
Congress  will  keep  up  the  momentum 
which  has  been  begun  in  this  truly  re¬ 
markable  program  of  conscience  and 
compassion  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  to  enlarge  this 
vision  of  hope  for  the  future. 


November  8,  1967 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

(Mr.  MINISH  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record) . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  without  crippling 
amendments  so  that  we  may  move  ahead 
with  the  tremendous  effort  to  get  our 
impoverished  citizens  into  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  productive  role  in  society.  Despite  the 
carping  criticism  and  condemnation  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  it  is  evident  that 
real  progress  has  been  made  and  great 
success  lies  ahead.  Despite  some  failures 
and  shortcomings,  the  poverty  war  has 
g'iven  unprecedented  opportunity  and 
hope  to  our  Nation’s  poor.  We  dare  not 
retreat  nor  give  ground  in  this  war  for, 
as  President  Kennedy  said : 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  will 
help  us  to  meet  this  national  challenge. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  cooperating 
private  and  public  groups  across  the 
country  are  indeed  impressive.  The  Head¬ 
start  program  has  already  provided  edu¬ 
cational  and  other  benefits  to  more  than 
1.3  million  children.  Nearly  70,000  men 
and  women  have  graduated  from  Job 
Corps  centers  and  most  have  embarked 
upon  worthwhile  and  constructive  ca¬ 
reers.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  poor 
persons  have  received  guidance  in  civil 
affairs  through  the  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram.  Thirty  thousand  talented  high 
school  students  are  now  participating  in 
the  Upward  Bound  project  which  will 
help  to  give  them  the  incentive  to  com¬ 
plete  high  school  and  continue  on  to 
college.  Almost  1  million  boys  and  girls 
have  obtained  useful  employment  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  that 
there  have  been  problems  or  soft  spots  in 
each  of  these  programs.  Overall,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  been  successful  and  offer 
much  potential  for  even  greater  success 
in  the  future. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  performed  its  assigned  task  with  ad¬ 
mirable  dedication  and  thoroughness. 
The  members  have  made  an  exhaustive 
review,  of  the  operations  of  the  entire 
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program  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  bill 
which  will  move  the  antipoverty  effort 
forward  to  even  greater  victories.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
follow  this  example.  Patience  is  the  fore¬ 
most  requirement.  We  cannot  expect  to 
correct  all  of  our  social  and  economic  ills 
overnight.  We  must  learn  from  and  build 
upon  the  mistakes  of  the  past — not  scut¬ 
tle  or  destroy  a  basically  sound  and 
hopeful  program  because  of  relatively 
minor  problems.  It  is  inevitable  that 
such  a  complex  measure  could  not  whol¬ 
ly  satisfy  any  of  us  who  believe  in  a 
meaningful  and  effective  antipoverty 
program.  Each  of  us  is  no  doubt  critical 
of  some  aspect  or  another  of  the  measure 
before  us,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole 
is  worthy  of  our  full  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  has  made  a 
commitment  to  break  the  vicious  cycle 
leading  from  lack  of  opportunity  to 
poverty  to  deprivation  and  to  despair. 
This  is  a  difficult  task,  but  surely  is  not 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  richest, 
strongest  nation  on  earth.  Let  us  fulfill 
this  commitment  to  the  poor  and  disad¬ 
vantaged  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
compassion  that  lias  marked  the  Ameri¬ 
can  character. 

(Mr.  RODINO  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  earned  its  name 
as  the  party  of  action.  The  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  which  the  party  conceived 
and  initiated,  is  further  evidence  that  the 
party  continues  to  deserve  its  name.  It  is 
now  time  for  the  party  to  unite  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  important  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  create  for  all  Americans  a  life 
of  dignity  and  prosperity. 

The  Nation  has  approved  many  pro¬ 
grams  to  alleviate  poverty  among  us. 
From  the  emergency  days  of  the  1930’s  to 
the  present,  we  Democrats  have  led  in  the 
struggle  to  provide  each  American  with 
the  job  each  American  needs.  And  the 
great  benefit  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  is  that  it  attacks  poverty  at  just 
this  point.  It  is  not  welfare  given  by  the 
fortunate  to  the  unfortunate.  It  is  not  a 
dole,  a  handout  by  which  the  wealthy 
may  soothe  their  consciences.  It  is  a 
sound  approach  based  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  one  of  our  basic  freedoms 
is  the  freedom  one  gains  by  reason  of 
being  productive,  and  thus,  economically 
independent.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  intends  to  achieve  and  has  begun  to 
achieve  that  high  purpose. 

I  hear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
from  other  sources  that  this  bill  is  in 
difficulty,  that  this  bill,  after  many 
months  of  hearings  in  committee,  may 
die  for  lack  of  votes  on  the  floor.  If  these 
rumblings  are  related  to  reality,  then  the 
only  excuse  we  have  is  that  we  have 
misunderstood  the  bill  as  amended  in 
committee.  Arguments  against  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  center  on  errors  and  waste  in 
its  execution.  But  the  bill  before  us  has 
considered  past  errors  and  corrected 
them.  Perhaps  we  would  like  to  change 
the  past.  However,  it  is  false  logic  to 
punish  the  present  and  the  future  for 
past  error.  This  bill  is  aimed,  not  at  our 
ancestors  but  at  people  alive  now,  people 
who  live  in  conditions  we  all  abhor,  peo¬ 


ple  who  need  the  chance  we  can  give 
them  through  passage  of  this  legislation. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  the  committee 
bill,  carefully  drawn  and  tightly  rea¬ 
soned,  is  the  best  instrument  available  to 
assure  that  the  people  who  need  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  most  will  receive  the  intended 
benefits  of  OEO  funds. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
before  us  calls  for  a  new  emphasis  on 
opportunities  for  older  Americans,  emer¬ 
gency  food  and  medical  services,  and  day 
care  provisions.  The  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  given  us  a  bill 
reflecting  not  only  the  Democratic 
Party’s  commitment  to  action  but  also  a 
realistic  bill  of  vision,  a  bill  that  has 
weighed  error  and  has  set  its  face  against 
it.  To  Chairman  Perkins  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  this  House  owes  its  gratitude. 
And  if  this  House  will  demonstrate  its 
concern  with  error  to  the  same  degree  as 
the  committee,  we  will  vote  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  future  is  ours  if  we  shape  it.  This 
bill  is  a  lever  on  the  future. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Scheuer]  . 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measure  that  we  have  before  us  is  really 
not  an  operational  program  that  meets 
a  clear  need.  Rather,  it  is  a  promise,  a 
good  faith  token,  an  evidence  of  bona 
fide  concern  by  this  Congress  with  the 
problem  of  endemic,  inherited,  struc¬ 
tured  poverty  in  America.  If  anything,  it 
is  a  marginal  program  in  terms  of  re¬ 
sources.  Scarcely  10  percent  of  the  people 
living  in  poverty  in  the  United  States 
have  been  impacted  directly  by  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  over  3  years. 

To  talk  of  reduction  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  requested  authorization  of  $2 
billion  to  me  is  as  bizarre  as  it  is  absurd 
if  we  mean  to  keep  faith  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  And  the  American  people  are 
looking  to  us  today  with  foreboding  in 
their  hearts. 

Last  summer  107  American  commu¬ 
nities  suffered  grievous  harm  to  their 
social  fabric  through  violence,  and  ugly, 
unruly  riots,  civil  disturbances.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experts  on  the  President’s  anti¬ 
riot  commission  there  was  one  common 
factor  in  virtually  all  of  these  107  com¬ 
munities,  lack  of  willingness  or  lack  of 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  political  and 
civic  leaders  in  the  community  to  receive 
grievances  from  the  poor,  to  turn  on 
their  hearing  aids  so  to  speak,  to  estab¬ 
lish  channels  of  communication  with  the 
poor,  and  an  accompanying  lack  of  ca¬ 
pacity  to  respond  to  those  grievances — 
not  necessarily  with  the  full  measure  of 
resources  necessary  to  meet  the  problem 
of  poverty  and  urban  blight  in  all  its 
enormity,  but  to  respond  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  responsiveness  and  responsibility 
to  the  felt  needs  of  the  poor. 

In  many  hundreds  of  other  American 
communities,  we  did  not  have  riots  and 
civil  disturbances.  We  did  not  have  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  streets.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  was  true  in  my  own  city  of  New 
York. 

In  these  communities,  too,  there  was 


one  overriding  factor  present — namely, 
an  unexpressed  but  clearly  sensed  feel¬ 
ing  by  the  poor  that  the  power  struc¬ 
ture  of  those  communities  did  identify 
with  their  problems — that  the  power 
strutcure  was  turned  on,  was  listening 
and  communicating  and  wanted  to  hear 
them  and  try  to  solve  the  grievous  and 
desperate  problems  of  the  poor  with 
sensitivity  and  responsibility. 

Now  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  backlash,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yesterday 
the  American  people  gave  us  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  frontlash  when  they  responded 
to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  poor 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Gary,  Ind.;  and 
Boston,  Mass.,  with  a  magnificent  display 
of  decency  and  commitment.  Urban 
Americans  selected  public  officials  of 
competence  and  dedication  who  were 
in  every  sense  tuned  in  on  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  poor,  talented  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  determined  to  solve  the 
problems  of  our  cities  on  the  basis  of 
decency,  justice,  equity,  and  reason. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  let  us  get  on 
with  the  job  of  passing  this  bill.  Let  us 
not  indulge  for  days  on  end  in  an  orgy  of 
recrimination  that  can  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  Americans  across  the  country 
as  a  clear  signal  that  we  are  really  not 
concerned  with  poverty — that  we  are 
grasping  for  reasons  not  to  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  years 
that  we  have  had  the  poverty  program, 
from  1964  to  1967 — in  those  3  years  we 
spent  somewhere  between  $4  billion  and 
$4.5  billion.  We  have  subjected  this 
rather  modest  level  of  expenditures  to 
persistent  and  merciless  scrutiny  in  the 
press  and  on  this  floor;  the  pitiless 
searchlight  of  publicity  has  flashed  and 
glared  of  seemingly  on  each  and  every 
Job  Corps  trainee — on  each  Headstart 
child,  on  each  foster  grandpappy. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  we  spent 
$77  billion  in  our  public  works,  military 
construction,  space  and  agriculture  sub¬ 
sidy  programs,  all  programs  which  in¬ 
herently  were  more  than  susceptible  to 
pruning  and  “stretchout”  treatment.  I 
have  not  noticed  any  overriding  concern 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  this  body  to 
put  the  meat  ax  or  bludgeon  to  these 
programs.  I  have  not  noticed  any  pre¬ 
dilection  on  the  part  of  Members  of  tins 
House  to  engage  in  an  orgy  of  incrimina¬ 
tions  or  soul  searching  as  to  the  cost  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  every  last  dime  spent  on 
these  programs. 

Secretary  McNamara  recently  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  that: 

All  too  often,  large-scale  weapon-system 
developments,  and  even  production  programs, 
have  been  undertaken  before  we  had  clearly 
defined  what  was  wanted  or  whether  they 
would  work. 

In  the  last  few  years  in  just  five  or 
six  programs  about  $4.5  billion  worth  of 
military  hardware  programs  were  aban¬ 
doned  ; 

Dynasoar  (glide  bomber  from 


orbit)  abandoned _ $1,000,000,000 

Skybolt  (air  to  ground  mis¬ 
sile)  abandoned _ _ _  2,  000,  000,  000 

Manned  aircraft  nuclear  pro¬ 
pulsion  program,  aban¬ 
doned  _  1,  000,  000,  000 
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PM6  (jet  propelled  mine  lay¬ 
ing  seaplane)  abandoned _  $450,000,000 

Pluto  project  (Nuclear  ram¬ 
jet  missile)  abandoned  for 
“lack  of  a  stated  military 
requirement” _  200,  000,  000 


Abandoned  _  4, 600,  000,  000 


These  were  experimental,  innovative, 
sophisticated  programs,  and  I  am  sure 
not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  would 
point  the  finger  of  guilt  at  such  research 
and  development  programs  or  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  responsible  for  them  be¬ 
cause  they  had  some  failures  among  their 
many  successes. 

I  only  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
will  be  some  comparable  evidence  of 
charity,  concern,  and  conviction  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  next  few  days,  as  we 
face  up  to  continuing  uncrippled  and  un¬ 
diminished,  equally  experimental,  inno¬ 
vative,  and  sophisticated  programs  to  end 
poverty  in  our  land. 

The  Members  of  this  House  know  in 
their  hearts  that  in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  hamlets  of  urban  and  rural  America 
this  program  is  performing  miracles  of 
human  reconstruction  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  validate  the  faith 
and  commitment  of  the  American  people 
as  they  went  to  the  polls  yesterday.  Let 
us  pass  the  splendid  administration  pro¬ 
gram  intact,  and  continue  with  unabated 
momentum  and  forward  thrust,  with  in¬ 
creased  experience,  sensitivity,  and 
know-how  to  meet  and  solve  the  appall¬ 
ing  problem  of  poverty  amidst  plenty  in 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Gardner]  . 

(Mr.  GARDNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  GARDNER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]. 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1966, 
we  passed,  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
after  4  hours  of  general  debate  and 
without  amendment,  a  welfare  author¬ 
ization  of  over  $4  billion.  We  did  it  be¬ 
cause  we  recognized  that  there  are,  in 
this  Nation  of  affluence,  some  30  million 
Americans  who  need  assistance  just  to 
sustain  themselves.  I  voted  for  it,  and 
will  doubtless  do  so  again. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  ironic 
to  me  that,  in  the  same  year,  we  passed, 
after  10  hours  of  debate  and  several 
days  of  amendments,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1966,  and  au¬ 
thorized  somewhat  over  $1.5  billion. 
I  sat  through  the  entire  debate  and 
heard  every  argument  conceivable 
against  a  welfare  program. 

But,  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  wel¬ 
fare  program. 


There  is  no  section  of  this  law  that 
simply  gives  people  money  and  asks 
nothing  in  return.  This  is  an  act  that 
says  to  people:  “Here  is  a  chance  to 
learn.  Here  is  a  chance  to  earn.  Here  is 
a  chance  to  train.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
help  yourself.”  This  is  no  handout.  It  is 
an  investment  in  human  renewal. 

And,  yet,  it  is  an  act  which  has  had 
more  abuse  heaped  on  it — has  had  more 
criticism  than  any  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  Why? 

First,  let  me  say  that  not  all  the  cri¬ 
ticism  was  undeserved.  This  program  is 
not  perfect.  There  have  been  mistakes, 
and  there  will  be  more.  But,  therein 
lies  one  of  the  great  problems.  The 
friends  of  this  program  expect  too 
much.  The  critics  expect  too  little. 

To  expect  this  program  to  cure  all 
the  accumulated  social  ills  overnight  is 
to  expect  too  much.  Yet,  to  expect  that 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  lives 
of  the  poor  without  reforms  that  some¬ 
times  shake  the  establishment  is  to  ex¬ 
pect  too  little. 

But,  whether  we  expect  too  much  or 
too  little,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
tribute  to  Congress  and  to  this  Nation 
that,  in  our  affluence  we  have  directed 
our  efforts  to  a  concerted  attack  on 
poverty,  and  that  is  precisely  what  it 
is,  a  concerted  attack. 

True,  the  old-line  agencies  have  been 
combating  the  causes  for  poverty  one 
at  a  time  for  years.  Each  one  has  done 
a  relatively  good  job.  But,  the  great 
strength  of  this  program  comes  from  a 
final  recognition  that  there  is  not  just 
one  reason  or  two  reasons  for  poverty, 
but  many  reasons.  Under  this  act,  we  .are 
attacking,  for  the  first  time,  all  of  them. 

To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  involve 
the  persons  afflicted  with  the  multiple 
causes  of  poverty.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
community  action  programs  where  the 
local  residents  undertake  an  entire  effort 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  problems 
in  their  communities. 

JOB  CORPS 

It  is  necesasry  to  have  a  Job  Corps 
where  young  people  receive  not  only  basic 
education  but  also  vocational  training, 
medical  services,  counseling,  discipline, 
and  a  chance  to  build  self-esteem.  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  number  of 
well-meaning  people  who  feel  you  can 
take  the  type  of  young  person  we  have 
in  Job  Corps  today  and  just  find  him  a 
job,  or  just  improve  his  education,  or 
just  provide  discipline  and  all  will  be 
well  with  him.  You  can  do  this,  they  say, 
at  half  the  cost. 

Just  doing  any  one  of  these  things 
will  help,  but  it  will  not  do  the  job  of 
reclaiming  and  redirecting  that  young 
person.  And,  that  mast  be  done  if  he 
or  she  is  to  completely  break  out  of  the 
cocoon  which  is  poverty. 

HEADSTART 

Headstart  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
total  approach  which  must  be  made.  At 
the  outset,  many  of  us  conceived  it  to 
be  an  educational  program.  It  is  that. 
But,  it  is  also  many  other  things.  It  is 
involvement  of  parents,  medical  and 
dental  care,  a  trip  to  the  zoo,  sharing 
experiences,  meeting  other  youngsters, 
eating  a  wholesome  lunch,  involvement 
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of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  many  other 
things. 

Basically,  the  effect  of  the  program  is 
to  involve  people  in  solutions  to  their  own 
and  their  communities’  problems. 

MIGRANT  WORKERS 

Let  me  cite  for  you  the  efforts  of  some 
interested  citizens  in  one  of  my  own 
counties.  Skagit  County,  Wash.,  has  the 
second  largest  migrant  population  in  the 
State.  Yet,  prior  to  this  act,  there  had 
been  no  significant  effort  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  workers  who  an¬ 
nually  descended  on  the  area.  These  citi¬ 
zens,  with  the  help  of  an  OEO-sponsored 
migrant  programs,  have  set  up  a  center 
and  are  operating  it  themselves.  It  pro¬ 
vides  medical  and  dental  care,  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  children  who,  without  it, 
would  be  locked  in  cars  or  watched  by 
older  brothers  and  sisters.  It  provides 
adult  basic  education  for  the  adult 
migrants. 

The  people  of  Skagit  County  had  been 
concerned  for  years,  and  had  long 
wanted  to  do  something.  This  act  made 
it  possible. 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  the  plight 
of  the  migrant  be  relieved?  Aside  from 
the  human  values  involved,  this  Nation 
has  a  stake  in  their  well-being.  Stoop 
labor  is  fast  being  replaced  by  mechan¬ 
ization.  What  are  we  to  do  with  a  group 
whose  average  income  is  less  than  $2,000 
per  family,  whose  children  have  less 
than  8  weeks  of  formal  schooling  per 
year,  whose  medical  and  dental  needs 
are  not  being  met?  We  can  play  ostrich, 
stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  forget 
it.  But  if  we  do,  we  will  regret  it. 

Alternatively,  we  can  do  as  we  are 
doing  under  OEO-sponsored  migrant 
programs  all  over  this  Nation;  we  can 
face  up  to  the  problem  and  do  something 
about  it. 

THE  COST,  THE  PROFIT 

“At  what  cost,”  we  are  asked. 

In  Oregon,  the  Valley  Migrant  League 
sponsored  welding  classes  under  title 
III-B  of  this  act.  The  total  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  the  class  was  $1,015.  Of  the  10 
graduates  from  the  class,  six  went  to 
work  in  Portland  earning  $3.79  per 
hour.  Within  7  weeks,  these  six  men 
alone  paid  a  total  of  $1,130  in  withhold¬ 
ing  tax  payments. 

In  Arizona  in  1966,  121  adult  migrants 
passed  high  school  equivalency  tests 
after  completing  adult  education  classes 
sponsored  under  this  act.  Latest  studies 
indicate  a  high  school  diploma  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $60,000  in  lifetime  income. 
This  represents  about  $9,000  in  Federal 
tax  alone.  The  course  cost  $200  per 
person. 

Who  wants  to  play  ostrich  with  alter¬ 
natives  like  that? 

INDIAN  CAP  PROJECTS 

While  the  plight  of  the  migrant  is  bad, 
the  poorest  Americans  are  the  first 
Americans — the  American  Indians,  70 
percent  of  the  families  living  on  reser¬ 
vations  are  living  in  poverty.  70  percent 
of  them  are  living  in  substandard  homes, 
and  their  children  are  dropping  out  of 
school  at  rates  exceeding  twice  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is 
a  good  illustration  of  what  happens 
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when  the  Federal  Government  provides 
for  people:  They  lose  their  incentive, 
drive,  and  desire  to  achieve  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  agree.  We  have  provided  meager 
doles  and  programs  with  the  paternalis¬ 
tic  care  of  a  mildly  interested  father 
who  insists  that  only  he  knows  what  the 
child  needs-  These  people  are  not  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  is  time  we  stopped  treating 
them  as  such. 

OEO-sponsored  community  action 
programs  have  broken  the  paternalis¬ 
tic  concept,  and  are  operating  on  Indian 
reservations,  involving  the  Indians  in 
their  planning  and  execution. 

The  Indians  on  the  reservations  in  my 
district  recognize  this  departure  from 
traditional  paternalism,  and,  believe  me, 
they  appreciate  it.  In  speaking  about 
traditional  agencies,  one  young  Indian 
said:  “You  haven’t  reached  us;  you 
haven’t  touched  us;  you  haven’t  moved 
us.”  Now  that  tribe  is  being  reached, 
touched,  and  moved  by  their  own  com¬ 
munity  action  program  under  this  act. 

But,  to  believe  that  the  deep-rooted 
problems  of  the  American  Indians  are 
going  to  be  solved  overnight  and  by  the 
meager  funds  under  this  act  would  be  a 
mistake.  Much  more  must  be  done  in 
housing,  education,  and  in  tribal  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  to  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  programs  under 
this  act:  The  National  Emphasis  pro¬ 
gram  of  legal  services.  Here  is  a  program 
which  provides  the  alternative  of  justice 
in  the  courts  to  riots  in  the  streets. 

A  noted  journalist  once  referred  to  the 
law  as  “the  bastard  daughter  of  justice.” 
I  am  afraid  that  this  has  been  all  too 
true  for  the  poor.  Too  often  the  law  to 
them  means  Qnly  garnishment  of  their 
wages,  eviction  from  their  tenement,  ar¬ 
rest  for  crime,  the  friend  of  the  “orga¬ 
nization.”  Too  often,  to  them  the  law  is 
their  enemy  because  they  simply  have 
not  the  money  needed  to  get  the  law  to 
work  for  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  equal  justice, 
persons  must  have  equal  access  to  compe¬ 
tent  attorneys.  That  costs  money.  But, 
there  is  another  way  now. 

While  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  the 
legal  services  program  is  providing  the 
alternative.  It  is  essential  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  continue  at  least  at  the  funding 
suggested  in  this  act.  And,  it  is  essential 
that  the  program  continue  as  a  legal 
service  program  with  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  legal  services  that  people 
who  can  afford  counsel  can  obtain. 

I  am  not  saying  that  legal  services  pro¬ 
grams  alone  can  prevent  riots.  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  that  providing  a  legal  remedy  to 
real  injustices  is  a  giant  stride  in  that 
direction.  We  can  provide  this  alterna¬ 
tive  with  a  small  fraction  of  the  sums 
lost  in  the  riot-torn  cities  of  last  summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  at  length 
cn  some  aspects  of  this  bill.  That  I  have 
spent  less  time  on  others  does  not  mean 
they  are  less  important.  They  are  all  im¬ 
portant,  because,  in  sum,  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  concerted  and  comprehensive  at¬ 
tack  on  the  multitude  of  causes  for  pov¬ 
erty.  It  is  important  that  they  be  directed 
from  a  unified  source  and  continued  as 
total  commitment  to  the  total  problem. 


There  are  those  who  feel  we  should  spin 
off  the  various  functions  of  OEO  to  the 
traditional  agencies. 

To  do  so  at  this  time,  I  feel,  would  be 
disastrous  because  it  would  fragment  our 
commitment  and  leave  us  with  little 
better  than  we  had  when  we  undertook 
the  concerted  attack  that  has  done  so 
much  in  3  short  years. 

LOOKING  AT  THE  BILL 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this 
legislation  constitutes  a  significant  im¬ 
provement  and  will  better  enable  us  to 
wage  a  successful  fight.  But,  I  cannot  say 
I  agree  with  all  we  have  done. 

I  feel  the  changes  we  have  made  in  the 
authorization  of  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  is  a  backward  step.  When  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  first  enacted,  it  was  subjected 
to  severe  criticism  as  being  susceptible 
to  use  as  a  tool  of  the  establishment — a 
way  to  further  entrench  city  hall.  I  feel 
much  of  this  criticism  was  unjustified, 
but  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
amendments  before  us  today  contain 
that  potential  as  never  before.  I  agree 
that  there  should  be  more  direction  and 
participation  by  States  and  political  sub¬ 
divisions.  I  agree  that  they  should  have 
more  responsibility  for  local  antipoverty 
efforts.  But,  I  think  in  a  zealous  effort 
to  do  this,  we  have  gone  too  far.  We  have 
placed  in  jeopardy  the  role  of  the  pri¬ 
vate,  nonprofit  agencies!  which  today 
compose  80  percent  of  the  community 
action  agencies.  I  feel  we  could  have  the 
involvement  and  direction  of  the  State 
and  local  officials  we  desire  by  the. change 
in  section  211(b) — by  simply  requiring 
the  one-third  participation  of  public  of¬ 
ficials  required  in  that  section.  As  the 
legislation  before  us  now  reads,  private 
nonprofit  agencies  can  be  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  only  when  so  designated 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision.  I  am 
hopeful,  if  adopted  in  this  form,  the  pro¬ 
vision  will  not  cause  undue  disruption. 
But,  I  fear  that  the  seed  of  abuse  is 
planted  therein — a  seed  which  may  later 
grow  to  haunt  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  thrust  of  this 
act  is  toward  the  involvement  of  people 
in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems. 
It  seems  to  me  that  an  amendment 
adopted  in  committee  to  section  223(c) 
detracts  substantially  from  this  worthy 
purpose.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists, 
community  action  agencies  and  special 
emphasis  programs  can  make  up  the 
nonfederal  share  by  in-kind  contribu¬ 
tions.  By  and  large,  this  has  meant  the 
involvement  of  local  citizens  and  the 
utilization  of  local  facilities.  But,  in  com¬ 
mittee,  we  amended  this  section  to  re¬ 
quire  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
local  share  be  made  up  of  cash.  This 
means  that  involvement  of  money  re¬ 
places  involvement  of  people.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  burden  becomes  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  to  those  areas  which  have  had 
the  most  difficulty  in  raising  the  match¬ 
ing  money.  And,  those  are  the  areas 
which  need  this  program  most. 

With  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  A  good  bill,  be¬ 
cause  it  strengthens  and  renews  the 
pledge  this  Congress  made  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  when  it  enacted  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Before  this  act  was  passed,  we  tried 


to  meet  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  with  what  was  basically 
a  dole.  Our  motivation  was  essentially 
humanitarian  and  to  that  extent  our  ef¬ 
forts  were  on  the  side  of  the  angles.  But, 
we  were  only  treating  the  symptoms  of 
poverty. 

In  passing  this  act,  we  committed  our¬ 
selves  to  a  more  fundamental  and  ef¬ 
fective  approach.  We  are  no  longer  in¬ 
terested  in  simply  deadening  the  pain  of 
poverty.  We  want  to  eliminate  it.  There 
is  still  the  strong  strain  of  humanitarian 
motivation  behind  the  effort.  But,  we  are 
also  doing  it  because  it  makes  sense.  It 
is  the  reasonable,  logical  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  it  in  that  light. 

THE  NEED  FOR  LEGAL  SERVICES:  ITS  DIMENSIONS 
AND  URGENCY 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  poor  have 
legal  problems  should  visit  one  of  the 
neighborhood  legal  services  offices 
funded  through  the  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  waiting  rooms  are  crowded 
with  people  in  need  of  immediate  assist¬ 
ance. 

One  man’s  truck  has  been  taken  from 
his  premises  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
by  a  repossessor  of  cars  employed  by  a 
California  bank  which  had  a  lien  on  it. 
He  had  some  valuable  tools  in  the  pickup 
and  the  repossessor  tore  down  part  of  the 
building  while  taking  the  truck. 

Another  man  was  being  evicted  from 
his  apartment.  He  had  reported  housing 
code  violations  to  the  public  housing  au¬ 
thority  and  his  landloard  had  then  insti¬ 
tuted  eviction  proceedings.  The  notice  of 
the  court  hearing  had  never  been  de¬ 
livered  and  the  man  had  been  evicted  as 
the  result  of  a  default  judgment. 

A  woman  with  four  children  has  been 
taken  off  the  welfare  rolls  without  notice 
and  without  a  hearing.  An  investigator 
during  a  midnight  search  found  a  pair 
of  men’s  shoes  underneath  her  bed.  The 
woman  explained  that  the  shoes  be¬ 
longed  to  her  17-year-old  son  who  was 
living  away  from  home,  but  the  au¬ 
thorities  had  refused  to  believe  her.  She 
had  no  other  means  of  support. 

These  and  many  other  kinds  of  prob¬ 
lems  constantly  plague  the  poor  of  our 
Nation — some  30  million  Americans.  The 
American  Bar  Foundation  in  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  study  concluded  that  those  30  mil¬ 
lion  poverty-stricken  Americans  experi¬ 
enced  probably  more  than  5  million  legal 
problems  a  year. 

The  American  Bar  Foundation  mini¬ 
mum  estimates  may  prove  overly  modest. 
The  combined  records  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  legal  services  program  and  the 
Washington  Legal  Aid  Society  show  that 
they  actually  handled  almost  28  legal  aid 
cases  per  thousand  of  population.  If  this 
ratio  were  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  there  would  be  more  than  5  y2  mil¬ 
lion  legal  problems  which  would  be  han¬ 
dled  by  legal  aid  attorneys.  And  it  should 
be  noted,  that  Mr.  Julian  Dugas,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  neighborhood  legal  services 
program,  said  that  the  number  of  cases 
handled  by  his  31  attorneys  last  year  al¬ 
most  crushed  his  staff  and  he  estimates 
that  the  demands  will  increase  fivefold 
in  the  next  few  years.  It  should  be  fur¬ 
ther  noted  that  some  of  the  OEO  rural 
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legal  assistance  programs  have  been  re¬ 
porting  that  they  handle  48  to  60  cases 
per  thousand  of  population.  This  projects 
to  a  national  level  of  12  million  cases  per 
year.  And  other  estimates  of  the  total 
need  for  legal  services  to  the  poor  have 
ranged  as  high  as  20  million  legal  prob¬ 
lems  a  year — all  requiring  the  assistance 
of  a  lawyer.  During  the  last  6  months  of 
1966  the  projects  funded  through  OEO 
reported  they  handled  92,000  cases.  In 
the  first  3  months  of  1967,  they  handled 
93,000  cases.  Thus  they  handled  more 
cases  in  3  months  than  they  had  the 
previous  6  months — a  doubling  of  the 
annual  rate.  Then  in  the  following  3 
months  they  handled  almost  120,000 
cases,  another  25-peroent  increase  in  just 
a  3 -month  period. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  the  legal 
services  program  was  handling  cases  at 
an  annual  rate  of  almost  500,000  cases 
per  year.  That  is  an  enormous  feat.  But 
remember,  at  best  this  means  that  10 
percent  of  the  need  was  being  met.  And 
it  may  be  as  little  as  2  or  3  percent  of  the 
actual  need  was  being  met  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1967. 

If  the  legal  services  program  were  to 
be  sufficiently  expanded  to  meet  just  one- 
half  of  the  minimum  estimated  total 
need  for  legal  assistance,  the  program 
would  need  over  $150  million.  Last  year 
the  legal  services  office  at  OEO  was  al¬ 
lotted  only  $30  million  and  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  administrative  bill  for  $47 
million  this  coming  fiscal  year.  And  yet 
these  modest  baby  steps  toward  solution 
of  this  immense  need  are  now  threatened 
by  the  actions  of  this  legislative  body.  If 
the  OEO  budget  is  cut  as  some  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  have 
suggested  the  legal  services  program 
would  be  required  to  eliminate  at  least 
320  of  its  850  presently  funded  law  offices, 
to  eliminate  750  of  its  2,000  attorneys. 
This  budget  cut  would  mean  that  300,000 
fewer  cases  could  be  handled  in  fiscal 
year  1968  than  would  otherwise  be  han¬ 
dled.  In  simple  language,  gentlemen,  we 
would  be  denying  justice  to  300,000  poor 
families  who  have  been  caught  up  in 
some  legal  crisis  this  year. 

The  expansion  and  the  continuance  of 
this  program  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  so¬ 
ciety.  When  the  problems  of  the  poor  are 
not  uncovered  and  channeled  into  the 
legal  system  for  peaceful  and  equitable 
settlement,  when  there  have  been  no  edu¬ 
cational  programs  informing  people  of 
their  legal  rights  and  responsibilities, 
when  there  has  been  no  visible  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  legal  process  can  solve 
many  problems  permanently  and  effec¬ 
tively,  the  result  is  the  kind  of  deplorable 
violence  witnessed  in  Watts,  Harlem, 
Hough,  and  in  other  urban  ghettos 
across  the  Nation.  The  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
successful  methods  which  has  been  for¬ 
mulated  to  meet  the  social  crises  of  the 
1960’s.  We  should,  we  must  be  talking 
about  ways  to  expand  it  dramatically  so 
that  it  can  fulfill  its  purpose  and  its 
promise — its  purpose  of  equal  justice  for 
all  and  its  promise  of  peace  in  our  streets. 


A  statistical  profile  follows: 

Statistical  Profile  of  Legal  Services 
Programs 
x. 

Total  number  of  programs:  299. 

Annualized  cost  of  programs:  $44,525,234. 
The  average  number  of  attorneys:  1,400. 
Tbe  average  salary:  $9,530. 

The  average  Indigency  standard:  $2,240  per 
single  person;  $3,610  per  family  of  four. 
Average  cost  per  case:  $48.39. 

ii. 

Highlights  of  results  from  fiscal  year  1967 
as  reported  by  270  operating  programs. 

A 

Total  number  of  cases  handled — 290,934. 
Not  accepted  51,640  making  a  total  of  342,- 
574  clients  who  sought  service. 

B.  Types  of  cases  handled 

Percent 


Family  problems  _  34 

Juvenile  _  33 

Welfare  . _  7 

Consumer _  20 

Housing  _  8 

C.  Handling  of  cases 

Percent 

Received  advice  only  _  35 

Client  represented  but  not  in  court _  25 

Client  represented  in  court _  25 

Clent  represented  in  appellate  actions--  1 

D.  Success  of  representations 


Welfare  assistance:  61  percent  of  833  wel¬ 
fare  cut-off  cases  resulted  in  restoration. 

Eviction  actions:  88  percent  of  the  1,094 
evictions  sought  were  averted  or  stayed. 

Court  cases:  won  almost  %  of  the  trials 
they  have  participated  in  and  won  60%  of 
the  appeals. 

31,433  out  of  the  53,093  cases  referred  were 
referred  to  private  attorneys.  The  others 
were  refered  to  social  agencies  and  other 
poverty  programs.  62,726  cases  were  referred 
from  private  attorneys.  834  groups  were  rep¬ 
resented. 

CONCLUSION 

The  lawyers  on  the  average  handled  500 
new  cases  per  year  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  percentage  will  rise.  In  the  last  six 
months  of  calendar  1966  Legal  Services  Proj  ¬ 
ects  handled  92,000  families  in  legal  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  the  first  three  months  of  calendar 
1967  they  handled  93,000  families  with  legal 
difficulties.  In  other  words  they  handled  more 
in  those  last  three  months  than  in  the  prior 
six  months  and  the  volume  is  still  climbing. 

LEGAL  SERVICES.1967 


Legal  problems,  by  type  Accepted  Not 

accepted 


1.  Total  consumer  and  employment 

problems . . 52,579  9,508 

A.  Sales  contracts _  11,388  2,365 

B.  Garnishment  and  attachment.  8,589  1,  101 

C.  Wage  claims. .  3, 199  517 

D.  Bankruptcy _ 6,018  2,631 

E.  Other _  15,164  2,592 

2.  Total  administrative  problems _  20,722  2,459 

A.  State  and  local  welfare _  7,238  453 

B.  Social  security . .  3,232  181 

C.  Workman’s  compensation _  1,319  708 

D.  Veterans’  Administration.—  954  110 

E.  Unemployment  insurance _  749  164 

F.  Other _ 4,993  812 

3.  Total  housing  problems _  23,536  3,409 

A.  Private  landlord  and  tenant..  12,143  1,670 

B.  Housing  code  violations _  762  72 

C.  Public  housing . . 1,902  145 

0.  Other _  4,490  1,121 

4.  Total  family  problems.. . . .  102,581  21,950 

A.  Divorce  and  annulment _  46,670  13,468 

B.  Separation _ .  4,080  1,408 

C.  Nonsupport . . 16,510  2,576 

D.  Custody  and  guardianship...  7,732  1,446 

E.  Paternity _  3,472  451 

F.  Adoption . .  2,546  599 

G.  Other . . . 13,140  2,021 


LEGAL  SERVICES,  1967— Continued 


Legal  problems,  by  type  Accepted  Not 

accepted 


5.  Total  miscellaneous  problems _  93,332  11,674 

A.  Torts . . 5,267  2,600 

B.  Juvenile _  10,494  496 

C.  School  cases _  468  67 

D.  Misdemeanors.. _ _  19,549  1,785 

E.  Other  criminal. . 24,538  1,876 

F.  Commitment  procedures -  1,111  134 

G.  Other _  27,262  4,531 


Total  problems _  290,934  51,640 


NATIONAL  EMPHASIS  PROGRAM  SUPPLEMENT— LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 


Program  information  Results 


1.  Total  services  rendered _  236,486 

A.  Total  receiving  advice  only . . .  95,608 

B.  Total  referred _  53,093 

(1)  Number  of  lawyer  referrals _  31,433 

(2)  Number  of  other  grantee  pro¬ 

grams _  3,123 

(3)  Number  of  social  agencies _  9,359 

(4)  Number  of  other  referrals _  11,309 

C.  Total  represented,  but  not  in  litigation..  87,331 

D.  Total  in  litigation _  58,603 

(1)  Number  of  court  proceedings...  40,566 

a.  Number  of  plaintiffs _  21,694 

b.  Number  of  defendants..  18,967 

(2)  Number  of  administrative  pro¬ 

ceedings _  2,803 

(3)  Number  of  appeals.. . .  608 

2.  Evaluation  of  closed  cases: 

A.  Number  of  cases  not  litigated;  client 

objective  obtained _ _  49,143 

B.  Results  of  court  cases: 

(1)  Money  claims  against  client. ..  111,990 

a.  Total  amount  sought 

against  client _  $1,716,130 

b.  Total  amount  recov¬ 

ered _  $431,988 

c.  Total  saved  client _  $958,672 

(2)  Eviction  actions _  1,  599 

a.  Number  of  evictions 

sought _ _  1,904 

b.  Number  of  evictions 

averted/stayed _  1,635 

(3)  Juvenile  offender  cases _  8.164 

a.  Number  dismissed _  729 

b.  Number  pleadings  in¬ 

volved _  1,299 

c.  Number  found  involved 

by  court. . .  2,055 

d.  Number  found  not  in¬ 

volved  by  court _  241 

(4)  Criminal  cases _  23,419 

a.  Number  dismissed _  5,408 

b.  Number  pleading  guilty 

to  lesser  charge _  1,025 

c.  Number  pleading  guilty 

to  charge _  4,360 

d.  Number  found  guilty. ..  8,175 

e.  Number  found  not 

guilty _  2,081 

(5)  Divorces  and  annulments: 

a.  Divorces  and  annul¬ 

ment  sought _  10,809 

b.  Divorces  and  annul¬ 

ment  received. .  6,186 

(6)  Bankruptices: 

a.  Bankruptices  sought...  1,742 

b.  Bankruptices  received.  1,172 

(7)  Total  litigated  cases  (including 

above) _ _ 38,608 

a.  Number  won _  21, 122 

b.  Number  lost _  9,036 

c.  Number  settled _  3,429 

C.  Total  appeals _  384 

(1)  Number  won _  141 

(2)  Number  lost _ _ 87 

D.  Administrative  cases: 

(1)  Total  number  of  welfare  cases. .  4, 198 

a.  New  applications  sought.  1,377 

b.  New  applicants  received.  1,081 

c.  Restorations  sought _  833 

d.  Restorations  received...  514 

e.  Increases  sought . .  548 

f.  Increases  received _  340 

(2)  Total  other  administration 

cases _ 3,203 

(3)  Total  administration  cases _  4,  740 

a.  Number  won _  1,635 

b.  Number  lost _  438 

c.  Number  settled... .  857 

3.  Caseload  summary: 

A.  Number  cases  brought  forward  from 

previous  period . . .  107, 191 

B.  Number  cases  reopened . . 6,794 

C.  Number  new  cases . . 267,039 

D.  Number  cases  closed _ _  199,248 

E.  Number  cases  withdrawn _ _  7,026 

F.  Number  cases  pending  at  end  of  period  153, 423 
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NATIONAL  EMPHASIS  PROGRAM  SUPPLEMENT— LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM  INFORMATION— Continued 


Program  information  Results 


4.  Sources  of  participants: 

A.  Number  legal  referral,. . .  62,726 

B.  Number  outreached  (by  grantee) .  28, 620 

C.  Number  referred  by  another  party -  25, 195 

D.  Number  previously  served _ —  25,  015 

E.  Number  through  publicity _  47, 104 

F.  Number,  other _  90,597 

5.  Participant  characteristics: 

A.  Number  participants  employed. .  84,969 

B.  Number  of  lst-time  attorney-participant 

contacts . . 81,781 

C.  Number  of  groups  seeking  service -  1,488 

D.  Number  of  groups  served _ 834 


(Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Meeds)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  on  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  I  think  it  is  important  today  to 
read  into  the  Record  here  discussions 
held  before  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations  at  varying  times  during 
the  early  part  of  this  year  and  again  a 
little  over  a  month  ago. 

On  page  1046  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
John  A.  Baker,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  March  14,  testified  as 
follows : 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  our  part  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  We  are  quite  pleased 
with  the  overall  progress  to  date.  Our  Cen¬ 
ters  are  now  in  full  swing,  even  though  the 
job  of  getting  them  established  turned  out 
to  be  larger  and  to  take  longer  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  Much  of  the  work,  such  as  land¬ 
scaping,  sidewalks,  roadways,  and  utility 
buildings  was  accomplished  by  the  corps- 
men. 

Administration  of  the  Centers  is  settling 
down  into  a  more  routine  operation.  Corps- 
men  incidents  are  fewer.  Community  accept¬ 
ance  appears  to  be  on  the  upswing.  About 
113  Job  Corps  graduates  have  been  employed 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  such  positions  as 
engineer  aid,  fire  control  aid,  resident  worker, 
cook  helper,  and  forest  worker.  Corpsmen 
graduates  are  consistently  being  placed  in 
better  jobs  than  those  they  previously  held, 
enlisting  in  the  military  or  entering  school. 
In  most  cases,  by  the  time  an  enrollee  be¬ 
comes  a  corpsman,  he  is  making  significant 
personal  improvement.  On  January  31,  1967, 
there  were  7,287  corpsmen  in  centers  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Forest  Service. 


I  have  asked  Mr.  Cliff  to  comment  briefly 
on  a  few  significant  accomplishments  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  He  and  his  staff  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 
have. 

JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  Baker.  One  final  word  with  respect  to 
our  part  of  the  Job  Corps.  The  program  has 
pretty  well  shaken  down.  We  are  quite  proud 
of  the  education  and  personal  achievements 
of  the  enrollees,  the  corpsmen,  and  most  of 
the  camps  now  used  have  been  built,  they 
are  in  use,  and  on  January  31,  1967,  there 
were  7,287  corpsmen  in  the  centers  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Forest  Service.  About  113  of 
the  Job  Corps  graduates  have  qualified  for 
full-time  jobs  with  the  Forest  Service.  Many 
others  have  gotten  jobs  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  in  manufacturing  plants  and 
elsewhere.  Others  have  returned  to  school 
or  gone  into  the  military  services. 

The  number  of  incidents  involving  corps- 
men  is  falling  all  the  time  as  we  get  shaken 
down  in  the  camp  directors  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel— as  they  learn  how  to  operate  it. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Baker’s  statement, 
here  is  the  following  record  from  the 
committee  that  Members  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  should  review,  for  unfortunately  I 
doubt  that  each  Member  reads  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  an  Appropriations  Subcommit¬ 
tee. 


LOCATION  AND  ECONOMICS  OP  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

Mrs.  Hansen.  On  page  12  of  the  justifica¬ 
tions  you  indicate  a  transfer  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  of  $47.2  million  for 
the  Job  Corps  program  with  a  total  of  2,277 
positions. 

Please  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a 
listing  of  the  locations  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps  throughout  the  Nation  indicating  the 
employment,  funding,  and  principal  type 
of  work  being  performed. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  be  interested  in  knowing 


On  page  1049,  Mr.  Hendee  of  the 
Forest  Service  replied  to  my  question 
asking  about  a  lesser  degree  of  interest 
in  forest  camps  than  in  other  types : 

Mr.  Hendee.  Mrs.  Hansen,  this  is  true,  the 
main  reason  being  that  the  conservation 
centers  run  by  Interior  and  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  are  smaller  centers.  We  have  as  many 
as  220-some  in  the  larger  centers  down  to 
120-some  in  the  smaller  centers.  This  allows 
us  to  have  more  personal  contact  with  in¬ 
dividual  corpsmen  than  is  the  case  in  the 
urban  centers  where  they  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  to  several  thousand.  I  think  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  closer  control  and  less 
incidents  due  to  the  environment  where  our 
centers  are,  plus  the  fact  that  we  have  them 
tied  into  both  the  education  and  work  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing 
to  that:  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the 
rural  environment  in  which  the  Interior 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  centers  are 
located  Among  other  things,  it  provides  a 
greater  leeway  of  just  geographic  space  for 
the  boys  and  for  the  communities  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  each  other,  instead  of  their  being 
stacked  up  somewhere  in  a  concrete  canyon 
with  asphalt  all  around  them.  There  is  a 
better  psychological  atmosphere,  as  the 
world’s  renowned  scholars  are  now  discover¬ 
ing.  They  feel  it  is  a  better  way  for  civilized 
people  to  live. 


what  the  cost  is  per  Job  Corps  enrollee  at 
each  of  the  camps. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  level  of 
their  income  after  they  leave  the  Corps  so 
that  we  may  measure  the  returns  from  our 
investment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  well  for  you  to 
place  in  the  record  the  value  of  the  work 
they  did  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cliff.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that, 
Mrs.  Hansen. 

(The  information  follows:) 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  (JOB  CORPS) 
TRANSFERS  TO  FOREST  SERVICE 


Available,  1966 

Estimate,  1967 

Estimate,  1968 

Number  of 
permanent 
positions 

Amount 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Number  of 
permanent 
positions 

Amount 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Number  of 
permanent 
positions 

Amount 
(in  thou¬ 
sands) 

Center  construction  and  equipment . 

Center  operation.  . . __ 

Program  direction  and  training.  ...'.  .. 

1,763 

154 

$21, 862 
30, 191 
1,899 

2,123 

154 

$2, 075 
42, 967 
2,120 

2,123 

154 

$2, 000 
43, 000 
2, 200 

Total . . 

1,917 

53, 952 

2,277 

47, 162 

2, 277 

47,200 

"JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION  CENTERS  ADMINISTERED  BY  FOREST  SERVICE 


Number  Number  Total  Cost  per 

"Center  and  location  of  center  of  corps-  operational  man-year 4  Types  conservation  work  accomplished 

staff*  men 2  cost3 


Anaconda,  Anaconda,  Mont _ 

Cedar  Flats,  Kooskia,  Idaho _ 

Cottonwood,  Cottonwood,  Idaho _ 

Curlew,  Curlew,  Wash _ 

Dickinson,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak _ 

Trapper  Creek,  Darby,  Mont _ 

Boxelder,  Nemo,  S.  Dak _ 

Pagosa  Springs,  Pagosa  Springs,  Colo. 

Pine  Ridge,  Chadron,  Nebr _ 

Alpine,  Alpine,  Ariz _ 

Grants,  Grants,  N.  Mex _ _ _ 

Heber,  Heber,  Ariz . . . . 

Luna,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex . . 

Mountainaiq.Mountainair,  N.  Mex... 

Clear  Creek,  Carson  City,  Nev _ 

Alder  Springs,  Elk  Creek,  Calif _ 

Fenner  Canyon,  Valyerno,  Calif _ 

Five  Mile,  Sonora,  Calif . . 

Los  Pinos,  Elsinore,  Calif. . . 

Sly  Park,  Pollock  Pines,  Calif _ 

Angell,  Yachats,  Oreg.. . .:... 

Cispus,  Randle,  Wash _ 


52 

180 

$537,071 

$6,713 

52 

203 

559, 515 

4,132 

51  . 

197 

604, 298 

4,  827 

49 

181 

556, 966 

5, 542 

52 

172 

546,  882 

5,258 

52 

193 

542,111 

6, 260 

52 

184 

625, 944 

5, 382 

32 

109 

403, 437 

5,  847 

32 

111 

336, 491 

4,807 

32 

120 

412, 803 

5,326 

52 

215 

653, 499 

4,  877 

50 

212 

678, 872 

5,190 

51 

213 

475, 045 

s7, 059 

49 

191 

580, 780 

5,969 

52 

199 

662, 940 

5, 946 

50 

204 

674, 876 

4,  048 

28 

119 

456, 884 

6, 078 

46 

152 

516, 617 

5,  277 

48 

231 

778,  400 

5, 493 

32 

122 

410, 847 

5,181 

32 

129 

364, 949 

5, 471 

52 

217 

653, 355 

4, 634 

Range  improvement,  road  and  trail  construction,  recreation  development. 

Recreation  development,  phone  line  construction,  road  and  trail  construction. 

Road  and  trail  construction,  phone  line  construction,  building  construction. 

Range  and  wildlife  improvements,  recreation  development,  road  construction. 

Range  improvements  and  recreation  development. 

Road  and  trail  constructions,  timber  stand  improvement,  recreation  development 
Range  and  wildlife  improvements,  watershed  restoration,  hazard  reduction. 

Recreation  development,  range  improvement,  timber  stand  improvement  road  and  trail  con¬ 
struction. 

Range  improvement,  recreation  development,  timber  stand  improvement 
Road  construction,  range  improvement,  timber  stand  improvement. 

Range  improvement,  recreation  development,  timber  stand  improvement. 

Range  and  wildlife  improvement,  road  construction,  hazard  reduction,  recreation  development 
Range  improvement,  road  and  trail  construction,  watershed  restoration. 

Range  improvement,  recreation  development,  timber  stand  improvement,  road  and  trail 
construction. 

Range  improvement,  building  construction,  recreation  development 
Trail  construction,  recreation  development,  brush  eradication. 

Trail  construction,  recreation  development,  building  construction. 

Timber  stand  improvement,  recreation  development,  building  construction. 

Recreation  development,  road  construction,  bridge  construction. 

Do. 

Trail  construction,  recreation  development,  fence  construction. 

Recreation  development,  wildlife  improvement,  sanitation  improvement,  timber  stand  im¬ 
provement 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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"JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION  CENTERS  ADMINISTERED  BY  FOREST  SERVICE— Continued 


"Center  and  location 

Number  Number 
of  center  of  corps- 
staff'  men2 

Total 

operational 

cost2 

Cost  per 
man-year 4 

Timberlake,  Estacada,  Oreg  _ _ _ 

_  52 

221 

$683, 824 

$5, 021 

Wolf  Creek,  Glide,  Oreg _ 

_  52 

198 

609, 920 

4,511 

Arrowood,  Franklin,  N.C . .  . . 

_  32 

108 

410, 349 

6. 161 

Cass,  Ozark,  Ark _ 

_  32 

110 

403, 230 

5,810 

Flatwoods,  Coeburn,  Va_  _ 

_  45 

113 

425,634 

5,903 

Frenchburg,  Frenchburg,  Ky _ 

_  32 

115 

355, 266 

4,997 

Hodgens,  Hodgens,  Okla _  ... 

_  41 

121 

424, 291 

5, 627 

Jacobs  Creek,  Bristol,  Tenn _  ... 

_  37 

104 

418,  294 

6,080 

New  Waverly,  New  Waverly,  Tex  _ 

_  52 

203 

410, 705 

4,705 

Ouachita,  Royal,  Ark _  ..  _  ... 

_  32 

123 

429, 171 

5,  625 

Pine  Knot,  Pine  Knot,  Ky _  _ 

_  64 

244 

633,  345 

3,946 

Schenck,  Pisgah  Forest,  N.C. . .  _ 

_  52 

205 

601,067 

4,641 

Anthony,  Neola,  W.  Va _  _  ... 

..  ...  41 

166 

476,513 

5,783 

Blackwell,  Laona,  Wis _ 

_  52 

186 

571, 171 

4,768 

Blue  Jay,  Marienville,  Pa. .  _ _ 

_  32 

125 

342, 660 

4,557 

Branchville,  Branchville,  Ind _ 

_  32 

113 

340, 164 

4,698 

Clam  Lake,  Clam  Lake,  Wis - -  - 

52 

197 

726, 530 

5,762 

Golconda,  Golconda,  III _ 

_  52 

223 

602,735 

4,591 

Hoxey.  Cadillac,  Mich _  _  .. 

_  32 

110 

398, 568 

5, 661 

Isabella,  Finland,  Minn.  . . . 

_  52 

202 

692, 186 

5, 549 

Lydick  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Minn  _ 

_  50 

218 

752,  289 

6,096 

Ojibway,  Marenisco,  Mich.  _  _  . 

_  49 

208 

682.573 

5,175 

Poplar  Bluff,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo _ 

50 

223 

546, 357 

4, 686 

Ripton,  Ripton,  Vt.  _  .  _ 

_  31 

136 

308, 090 

» 6, 939 

Vesuvius,  Pedro,  Ohio _ _  -- 

_  32 

110 

339,702 

5,648 

Types  conservation  work  accomplished 


Road  and  trail  construction,  water  system  improvement,  building  construction. 
Road  and  trail  construction,  recreation  development,  building  construction. 

Road  construction,  wildlife  habitat,  building  construction,  recreation  development 
Recreation  improvement,  beautification,  trail  construction. 

Recreation  improvement,  timber  stand  improvement,  stream  improvement,  roads. 
Stream  improvement,  trail  construction,  wildlife  improvement 
Recreation  improvement,  wildlife  habitat,  beautification. 

Road  construction,  beautification,  recreation  improvement. 

Recreation  improvement,  wildlife  habitat,  land  line  location. 

Recreation  improvement,  wildlife  habitat,  building  construction. 

Road  construction,  wildlife  habitat,  beautification. 

Road  construction,  recreation  improvement,  building  improvement. 

Recreation  improvement,  roads,  land  line  location  beautification. 

Recreation  improvement,  fish  habitat,  building  improvement,  beautification. 
Recreation  improvement,  beautification,  building  improvement. 

Recreation  improvement  and  beautification. 

Fish  habitat,  building  improvement,  roads. 

Recreation  improvement  and  building  construction. 

Recreation  improvement,  wildlife  habitat,  beautification. 

Recreation  improvement,  roads,  beautification. 

Recreation  improvement,  wildlife  habitat,  timber  stand  improvement. 

Recreation  improvement,  fish  habitat,  roads. 

Recreation  improvement,  roads,  beautification. 

Building  improvement  and  beautification. 

Recreation  improvement,  building  construction,  beautification. 


"4  Based  on  total  man-years  earned  July  1,  1966 -Feb.  28,  1967. 
“»  Opened  Sept.  27,  1966. 

"o  Opened  July  7,  1965. 


"r  Staff  on  rolls  Mar.  13,  1967. 

“'Corpsmen  on  board  Mar.  13,  1967. 

“3  Total  net  obligations  July  1,  1966-Feb.  28,  1967. 

‘‘One  hundred  thirteen  Job  Corps  Con¬ 
servation  Center  graduates  have  been  hired 
by  the  Forest  Service.  The  weighted  average 
Nationwide  hourly  rate  paid  is  $2.10  or  about 
$4,400  per  year. 

“The  Conservation  Centers  work  programs 
are  on  a  ‘backlog’  of  projects  not  financed 
with  regular  programs.  This  is  in  accord  with 
requirements  of  the  law  that  Job  Corps  proj¬ 
ects  will  not  displace  any  local  employment. 
From  inception  of  program  to  December  31, 
1966,  the  appraised  values: 


“Conservation  oriented _ $5,  131,  000 

Center  oriented _ .'. _  5,  123,  000 

Community  oriented _  104,  000 


Total _ -  10,  358,  000” 


Mr.  Cliff.  The  work  of  the  Job  Corps  can  be 
fully  assessed  only  by  comparing  what  a 
young  man’s  life  might  cost  society  if  he 
didn’t  have  this  chance  for  training.  Most  of 
these  boys,  when  we  get  them,  are  already 
school  dropouts;  they  have  had  very  little 
chance.  They  are  on  their  own  way  to  be¬ 
coming  public  wards,  or  worse,  and  if  we  can 
reclaim  these  young  men  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  become  useful  citizens  and  earn 
incomes  rather  than  absorb  incomes  from 
other  sources  and  to  become  taxpayers  over 
the  length  of  their  life,  we  can  make  assets 
out  of  them  rather  than  liabilities  and  this  is 
the  real  measure — this,  plus  the  human 
benefits  that  derive  from  this  program. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  This,  the  committee  com¬ 
pletely  understands,  but  we  do  think  we 
should  have  for  the  record  a  measurement 
on  the  economic  side  of  the  ledger  too. 

It  is  very  interesting,  when  one  compares 
the  figures  of  the  average  State  cost  for  penal 
institutions,  against  some  of  the  other  costs, 
but  I  think  also  there  are  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  what  the  income  level  is 
that  the  trainees  are  able  to  achieve. 

EMPLOYEE-ENROLLEE  RATIO 

Mr.  McDade.  When  those  figures  are  being 
supplied  for  the  record,  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  the  ratio  of  employees  to  en- 
rollees  is  now  7  to  2,  is  that  right?  Seven 
thousand  enrollees  and  2,000,  roughly,  em¬ 
ployees,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hendee.  On  Friday  I  got  the  figures  as 
of  March  9,  which  would  have  been  last 
Thursday.  At  that  time  we  had  8,013  corps- 
men  in  our  47  centers,  which  is  up  quite  a 
few  hundred.  We  had  anticipated  this  as  a 
result  of  recruiting  that  was  done  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February. 

We  have  a  roughly  2,200  employees  for  the 

8,000. 


Mr.  McDade.  That  is  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  what  it  was,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  it. 

Is  there  an  optimum  ratio  figure,  given  by 
anybody,  of  employees  to  enrollees,  either 
OEO,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  anybody? 

Mr.  Hendee.  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  from  the  early  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Early  in  the  program  you  will  recall 
we  started  out  with  a  much  lower  staff. 
Many  of  us  were  very  concerned  about  the 
proper  ratio  of  staffing  to  enrollees.  I  think 
that  the  success  in  the  program  bears  out  the 
staffing  ratios  established.  Comparison  with 
other  organizations  staffing  that  are  handl¬ 
ing  youth  shows  reasonable  relationships. 
Admittedly  some  of  the  comparisons  were 
very  difficult  to  make. 

Mr.  McDade.  Have  you  an  optimum  ratio 
and,  if  so,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Hendee.  This  particular  staffing  that  is 
set  up  of  32  for  a  100-man  center  and  52  for 
a  220-man  center  is  working  out  very  well. 
There  are  some  areas  where  we  still  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  total  supervision  that  we 
would  like,  even  though  the  averaging  does 
look  high.  Nevertheless,  the  judgment  on 
staffing  for  this  particular  program  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  success  we  are  having  and  in 
recent  months  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  have  a  pretty  good  ratio  right  now.  The 
experience  in  recent  months  of  giving  em¬ 
ployment  and  being  able  to  move  Job  Corps- 
men  along  quite  rapidly  in  teaching  them 
the  world  of  work  and  improving  their  read¬ 
ing  and  their  arithmetic  and  other  skills 
along  with  the  work  habits  has  really  been 
quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McDade.  I  am  sure  it  is.  I  just  want  to 
get  the  guidelines  that  have  been  established 
and  have  them  furnished  for  the  record  if 
you  haven’t  already  done  so. 

Mr.  Hendee.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  this. 

(The  information  follows: ) 

“The  Forest  Service  ha"  not  been  furnished 
an  optimum  ratio  figure  of  employees  to  en¬ 
rollees.  The  32  employee  staff  for  the  100-man 
center,  and  52  employee  staff  for  the  220-man 
center,  were  provided  by  OEO- Job  Corps  and 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  An 
interdepartmental  task  force  is  being  formed 
to  determine  if  the  present  staffing  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  perform  and  satisfy  program  re¬ 
quirements.” 

VISIT  TO  FENNER  CANYON  CAMP 

Mr.  Reifel.  When  I  visited  the  Angeles  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  I  was  taken  down  to  the  camp. 

Mr.  Hendee.  Fenner  Canyon? 

Mr.  Reifel.  Yes.  The  type  of  individuals 
they  are  reaching  are  persons  that  no  one 


else  would  touch,  I  guess,  or  are  being  helped 
by  any  other  educational  effort.  There  was 
one  boy  who  had  been  there  almost  a  year. 
This  was  late  in  the  evening.  He  was  poring 
over  a  book  of  some  very  elemental  sentences 
in  English.  I  said,  “What  are  you  doing?” 

He  said,  “I  am  taking  an  examination.” 

I  thought  he  was  getting  ready  to  graduate 
from  the  camp.  After  questioning  him  some 
more,  I  discovered  he  was  trying  to  graduate 
from  one  level  in  the .  program  to  get  into 
the  next  one.  He  was  applying  himself  in  a 
manner  that  I  have  seen  few  human  beings 
trying  to  improve  themselves. 

As  I  left  the  building,  I  ran  across  a  young 
man  who  had  just  come  from  Los  Angeles. 
As  I  understand  it  now,  you  are  able  to  take 
people  within  the  general  area. 

Mr.  Hendee.  This  is  true,  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Reifel.  He  had  just  been  there  for  a 
day. 

I  said,  “How  are  you  going  to  like  it  here?” 

He  said,  “Well,  I  think  all  right.” 

I  said,  “When  you  divide  4  by  2,  what  do 
you  get?” 

He  said,  “Sir,  I  just  don’t  know.” 

I  have  some  ooncern  about  the  successes 
and  lack  of  successes  at  the  Job  Corps  camps. 
As  you  have  indicated,  I  think  they  are  more 
successful  in  the  Forest  Service  and.  the  Park 
Service  and  other  places  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  where  they  are  being  established. 

I  mention  these  two  instances  to  indicate 
the  need  for  something  like  this.  These  are 
young  men  who,  if  you  could  get  them  to  use 
their  hands  and  apply  whatever  mentality 
they  have,  could  develop  to  a  point  where 
they  would  be  useful  and  can  be  worth  much 
more  than  what  is  invested  in  them. 

That  was  the  only  Job  Corps  camp  I  ever 
visited,  but  that  is  the  impression  I  got. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  JOB  CORPS  GRADUATES 

Mr.  Cliff.  We  have  a  standing  offer  from 
Boeing  Aircraft  that  they  will  take  any  of 
our  graduates  as  fast  as  we  can  put  them 
out.  We  have  placed  a  number  of  employees 
with  Boeing,  with  logging  and  lumber  firms. 
There  is  a  standing  order  in  this  camp  and 
others  for  the  graduates  when  they  move 
out  of  the  Job  Corps  to  go  into  fairly  we^l 
paying  jobs. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATING  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Reifel.  Coming  from,  as  you  know,  an 
Indian  reservation  and  having  been  reared 
there  and  not  having  left  it  until  I  was  19 
when  I  went  away  to  high  school,  probably 
being  a  continuous  dropout  from  the  time 
I  started  to  school  when  I  was  5,  I  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  intense  per- 
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son-to-person  relationship  in  trying  to  lift 
individuals  out  of  the  treadmill  they  are  in. 

Sometimes  if  they  can  step  into  a  program 
like  this  it  will  be  worth  whatever  we  put 
into  it.  I  do  hope  that  it  can  be  gotten  onto 
a  level  of  operation  that  will  get  the  support 
of  the  country. 

I  saw  an  article  the  other  day  that  wasn’t 
too  encouraging.  It  was  in  one  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  papers.  These  kinds  of  boys — and,  I 
may  say,  girls,  wherever  they  have  them  in 
these  programs — are  certainly  in  need  of  it. 

I  know  most  of  you  have  indicated — such  as 
Dresser,  the  supervisor,  and  the  extra  hours 
he  is  putting  in,  and  the  woman  who  was 
the  cook  at  Fenner  Canyon  working  with 
boys  was  a  motherly  type  who  works  with 
these  boys  in  the  kitchen,  helping  them  to 
understand  what  is  important  about  cleaning 
dishes  so  as  to  provide  a  sanitary  plate  and 
cup  and  knife  and  fork — the  kind  of  thing 
that  I  suppose  some  of  those  boys  had  never 
experienced  in  all  their  lives  before  they  came 
there. 

Mrs,  Hansen.  At  one  of  our  camps  they  had 
a  class  in  cookery  taught  by  very  practical 
down-to-earth  women.  There  were  jobs  wait¬ 
ing  for  all  the  boys  taking  it  when  they 
had  learned  to  read  the  recipes. 

I  saw  classes  in  driver  training.  They  were 
handicapped  because  they  could  not  read 
the  road  signs. 

You  wonder  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the 
Job  Corps  camps,  but  they  have  to  have  the 
teachers  for  the  first-grade  level,  second- 
grade  level,  third-grade  level,  this  type  of 
thing. 

And  speaking  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but  yet  about  40  percent  of  the  trainees 
in  that  camp  were  from  the  east  coast  and 
were  boys  who  had  no  opportunity  in  their 
own  communities.  They  were  moved  into  the 
West  where  there  is  not  much  feeling  about 
status  and  so  on,  and  they  had  found  them¬ 
selves. 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Richmond 
who  was  a  high  school  graduate.  He  was  the 
supervisor  of  the  office.  Until  he  went  to  the 
Job  Corps  camp  he  had  no  chance  for  a  job 
at  all.  It  was  a  fine  experience  to  watch  him. 

The  day  that  I  was  there,  nine  of  the  boys 
had  just  been  employed  by  one  of  the  biggest 
timber  companies.  You  know  what  their  con¬ 
tribution  in  taxes  will  be  because  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  I  believe  in  those  lumber  camps 
is  $2.60  an  hour.  So  they  went  from  nothing 
to  $2.60  as  a  base  and  undoubtedly  they  went 
higher. 

I  saw  them  learning  carpentry.  They  had 
a  practical  construction  man  as  supervisor, 
and  each  of  them  was  handling  some  phase 
of  the  building  of  their  own  gymnasium. 

I  saw  the  boys  who  were  interested  in  the 
Forest  Service — the  construction  of  trails, 
fire  trails,  and  construction  of  bridges.  It  was 
a  fine  example  of  the  best  kind  of  a  work 
training  program. 

I  was  interested  in  another  way  they  were 
teaching  them.  They  were  not  spending  one- 
half  day  in  the  forest  and  then  doing  a  half¬ 
day  in  the 'school.  The  schoolwork  was  set 
aside  in  a  special  grouping  for  1  or  2  days, 
and  then  they  would  do  the  forest  work. 
They  could  retain  their  scholastic  interest 
and  their  training  and  then  do  the  forest 
work.  It  was  a  very  interesting  experience 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  Forest  Service 
for  this  splendid  camp. 

ENROLLEES  IN  ARMED  SERVICES 

A  number  of  their  young  people  have  gone 
into  the  armed  services  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  done  so  without  this  training. 
They  could  not  read  and  write,  they  could 
not  pass,  in  some  instances,  the  physicals 
because  of  defects  that  were  correctable.  No 
one  had  taken  the  time,  dr  they  had  not  had 
the  money  to  correct  the  deficiencies.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  could  not  have  passed  the  mental 
test  at  that  time  because  they  simply  lacked 
the  education. 

*  *  *  •  * 


EMPLOYEE-ENROLLEE  RATIO  IN  JOB  CORPS  CAMPS 

Mr.  McDade.  Last  year  when  I  raised  the 
question  about  the  number  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  relative  to  the  number  of  enrollees  in 
the  Job  Corps  camps — I  think  at  that  time  it 
was  a  ratio  of  about  I  to  1 — and  there  was 
assurance  that  as  the  program  got  going  it 
would  expand,  the  ratio  would  grow  higher, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  in  last  year’s 
hearings  you  said  it  would  be  somewhere 
around  7  to  2,  or  maybe  8  to  2,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  you  have  done.  Sometimes  that 
doesn’t  quite  happen  that  way,  so  I  want  to 
compliment  you  for  living  up  to  what  you 
said  you  were  going  to  do  last  year. 

That  is  all,  Madam  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McDade. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FOREST  FIRES 

Mrs.  Hansen.  And  also  due  to  the  length 
of  the  fire  season  out  there.  It  is  still  con¬ 
tinuing. 

Mr.  Cliff.  That  is  very  true.  We  have  fires 
Out  of  control  right  now  again  in  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  It  was  94°  there  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cliff.  Ninety  degree  weather  plus  low 
humidities.  We  have  had  a  half  dozen  bad 
fires  on  our  hands  the  past  few  days. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  I  am  not  asking  for  concrete 
figures  but  I  was  in  the  Northwest  during 
August  and  earlier  this  month.  You  had 
several  fires  raging  all  over  the  Northwest. 
I  noticed  in  one  Idaho  fire  they  brought  the 
Eskimo  people  down  from  Alaska  and  the 
Job  Corps  people  were  utilized.  I  noticed  one 
fire  in  my  own  area  which  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  they  utilized  the  Job  Corps  there. 
You  will  have  substantial  fire  costs  in  the 
supplemental  estimate,  will  you  not? 
supplemental  funds  for  fighting  forest 
fires 

Mr.  Cliff.  That  is  correct.  This  fire  sea¬ 
son,  from  the  standpoint  of  costs,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  we  have  ever  gone 
through. 

***** 
returns  from  fire  research 

Mrs.  Hansen.  The  investment  that  this 
committee  has  made  to  provide  equipment 
and  to  provide  more  fire  research,  and  so  on, 
has  paid  off. 

Mr.  Cliff.  That  is  correct.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  remarkable  response. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  type  of  the  fire  season  and  the 
types  of  fires  we  have  had  through  lightning 
this  year  compares  with  our  big  1910  sea¬ 
son  where  we  lost  pretty  near  3  .million  acres 
this  Idaho-Montana  area.  The  efficiency,  the 
types  of  things  this  committee  has  allowed 
us  to  move  forward  in,  the  use  of  aircraft 
being  one  example,  the  infrared  detection 
system,  the  smokejumpers,  the  interregional 
crews — these  are  very  efficient  crews  that 
move  fast  from  one  area  to  another — all  of 
these  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
holding  a  great  many  of  our  fires  to  less  than 
100  acres.  Without  this  added  attention  to 
fire  control  the  losses  and  cost  would  have 
been  greater. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Have  the  Job  Corps  people 
been  useful? 

Mr.  Cliff.  Very  much  so;  particularly  in 
support  services  to  the  fire  crews. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  support  of  our 
Job  Corps  and  its  programs.  Yes,  there 
are  failures,  but  there  are  successes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  district  containing 
the  largest  urban  Job  Corps  center  in  the 
country,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  Job  Corps,  and  on  several  other 
of  the  poverty  programs. 


The  Camp  Gary  Job  Corps  Training 
Center  in  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  has  been  put 
under  the  spotlight  ever  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began.  Hundreds  of  visitors,  re¬ 
porters  and  educators  have  seen  the  camp 
in  operation  and  so  far  as  I  know,  nearly 
everyone  has  made  a  favorable  report 
on  the  results  he  saw  there. 

To  begin  with,  the  San  Marcos  Record 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  Gary,  back 
in  March  of  this  year  said: 

With  two  years  under  its, belt,  Gary  has 
shown  remarkable  progress.  Many  call  it  the 
best  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  nation.  It  has 
served  6,957  boys,  including  the  more  than 
3,000  presently  enrolled.  The  boys  must  like 
it,  for  the  relatively  low  20-percent  dropout 
rate  of  the  first  half  of  lessened  to  13-per¬ 
cent  for  the  last  18  months. 

Gary  has  done  the  job  that  was  intended 
— to  help  potential  welfare  cases  learn  to 
pull  their  weight  in  today’s  economy.  Of 
the  3,009  who  have  been  placed,  most  are 
at  work  while  133  are  enrolled  in  colleges 
or  other  schools  and  302  are  in  the  military. 

The  San  Antonio  Express,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  of  March  1967,  stated  that  Gary 
is  “a  diversified,  well-operated  vocation¬ 
al  and  technical  training  center  with  a 
record  of  success  that  would  do  credit 
to  any  institution.” 

Late  last  year,  Chesey  Manly,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  wrote  a  comprehensive 
report  on  Camp  Gary  and  concluded 
that  it  is  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
Later,  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune 
endorsed  the  Manly  report,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that: 

While  the  Tribune  has  been  skeptical  of 
some  manifestations  of  the  “war  on  pov¬ 
erty”  and  has. been  critical  of  waste  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  parts  of  the  program,  we  are 
glad  that  our  reporter  has  been  able  to  find 
and  acknowledge  an  experiment  which  is 
generally  successful. 

Finally,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  an 
acknowledged  conservative  newspaper, 
ran  a  full-page  spread  on  July  15,  1967, 
commending  the  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  at  Gary,  and  citing  many 
good  examples  of  how  work  they  have 
done  leads  to  permanent  successes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hands 
dozens  of  other  clippings  from  newspa¬ 
pers  from  all  over  the  State  and  Nation, 
and  I  invite  your  inspection  of  them. 

The  successes  of  Gary  as  reported  by 
these  papers  have  also  been  of  favorable 
effect  on  the  expenses  needed  to  operate 
the  center.  The  national  average  for  12 
months  of  training  has  been  cited  at 
$6,950,  though  that  amount  is  still  drop¬ 
ping  as  the  Job  Corps  program  becomes 
more  tightly  organized.  But  at  Gary,  it 
was  recently  announced  that  the  average 
annual  operating  cost  per  trainee  has 
dropped  to  $4,344.  I  believe  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves:  The  money  being 
invested  in  Job  Corps,  and  particularly 
in  Camp  Gary,  are  producing  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  cost  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  bright.  I  might  add  another 
point  here — Gary  last  year  deobligated 
a  considerable  amount  of  money,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  million. 
They  had  been  allotted  this  money, 
but  foimd  it  was  not  needed  and 
turned  it  back  to  the  national  office.  To 
my  knowledge,  Gary  was  the  only  center 
to  have  done  this. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  some  Mem¬ 
bers  have  criticized  the  teacher  hiring 
and  pay  practices  being  conducted  at 
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Camp  Gary.  The  inference  is  that  Gary 
has  raided  the  neighboring  school  dis¬ 
tricts  by  inflating  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
Gary  instructors.  This  simply  is  not  true. 

When  the  figures  are  compared  on  an 
equal  bases — that  is,  when  both  sets  of 
figures  are  either  on  a  9-month  or  a  12- 
month  period — it  is  evident  that  the 
teachers  at  Gary  lowest  in  experience 
and  training  are  making  only  about  $61 
a  month  more  than  those  in  selected  av¬ 
erage  Texas  cities.  For  the  more  experi¬ 
enced,  the  records  actually  show  that 
teachers  in  the  neighboring  public  school 
districts  make  more  than  those  at  Gary. 

The  salaries  of  Gary  teachers  are  set 
by  the  Texas  Educational  Foundation,  a 
nonprofit  group  selected  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  procedure  today  is  that  hiring  is 
done  in  cooperation  with  surrounding 
school  districts.  Due  to  pay  increases  for 
all  Texas  teachers  in  the  past  2  years, 
the  difference  is  slowly  closing,  with  the 
result  that  teachers  are  leaving  Gary, 
rather  than  flocking  to  it. 

Finally  on  the  teacher  pay  issue,  I 
would  say  that  the  Texas  Educational 
Foundation  has  many  special  considera¬ 
tions  it  must  take  in  account  in  setting 
Gary  teachers  salaries.  There  is  not  the 
security  or  retirement  given  under  the 
Texas  teachers  system,  as  enjoyed  by 
teachers  in  adjoining  districts;  the 
classes  at  the  center  present  unique 
teaching  problems  and  challenges,  and 
qualified,  motivated  teachers  must  be 
found  to  keep  the  operation  moving;  and 
finally,  there  is  the  additional  problem 
of  relocation  and  commuting.  All  of  the 
items  indicate  that  Gary  teachers  de¬ 
serve  slightly  higher  salaries.. 

Overall,  the  expenses  of  Camp  Gary, 
in  my  opinion,  reflect  sound,  prudent  ad¬ 
ministration.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that  part  of  the  economies  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  Gary  is  the  largest  center  of  its 
kind;  that  the  facility  was  ready  for  use 
at  the  time  Job  Corps  first  moved  into 
the  camp;  and  that  there  has  been  good 
cooperation  with  the  State  largely 
through  the  support  of  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  John  B.  Connally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
criticism  of  the  Job  Corps,  to  the  effect 
that  the  location  of  a  camp  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  area  causes  problems  of  crime  and 
disturbances.  The  Gary  corpsmen  have 
never  been  involved  in  any  kind  of  dem¬ 
onstration  or  riot,  and  the  incidents  there 
have  been  minor  indeed. 

Contrary  to  the  reports  of  the  critics, 
the  Gary  corpsmen  appear  to  be  among 
the  most  civic  minded  young  men  of  the 
community.  My  files  are  filled  with  news 
clippings  from  the  newspapers  of  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  commending  the  corps- 
men  on  their  efforts.  There  are  countless 
episodes  of  Gary  corpsmen  giving  blood, 
searching  for  lost  children,  fighting 
forest  or  pasture  fires,  and  raising  funds 
for  local  charities.  Only  last  month  in  the 
midst  of  Hurricane  Beulah,  more  than 
100  Gary  corpsmen  were  cited  by  the 
San  Antonio  Salvation  Army  for  their 
help  in  loading  hurricane  and  flood  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  evacuated.  The  corpsmen 
also  worked  in  the  kitchens  set  up  for 
Beulah  victims  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
civil  defense  agencies. 


Generally,  the  center  can  look  with 
pride  on  the  relatively  low  crime  record 
they  have.  The  San  Marcos  police  chief 
is  quoted  in  the  Waco,  Tex.,  Daily  News 
Tribune  as  saying  that  the  trainees  sel¬ 
dom  get  into  trouble,  and  when  they  do, 
the  incidents  are  not  likely  to  be  more 
serious  than  drunkenness  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  fight. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  mayor 
of  San  Marcos,  Ellis  Serur,  dated  only  a 
few  days  ago,  saying,  and  I  quote: 

The  City  of  San  Marcos  is  proud  to  have 
the  Center  as  our  neighbor.  We  have  always 
enjoyed  excellent  Center-Community  rela¬ 
tions,  and  hope  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gary  center  has 
inspired  many  of  the  businessmen  in  my 
district  to  become  active  in  the  efforts 
to  give  training  and  guidance  to  the 
young  people.  Some  40  of  Texas  largest 
business  corporations  formed  a  group 
known  as  Opportunities,  Inc.,  to  provide 
professional  advice  and  assistance  in 
getting  Gary  on  its  feet.  They  sent  their 
top  people — without  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment — to  Gary  to  help  them  lay  out  the 
shops,  select  equipment,  and  plan  the 
courses  of  study.  Also,  they  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  invitation  to  all  Gary  graduates  to 
make  application  for  jobs  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  they  are  actually  part¬ 
ners  in  the  program,  and  not  merely  on 
the  sidelines  criticising. 

Gary  now  trains  over  3,000  young  men 
at  a  time  in  37  vocational  classes  and 
shops.  After  30  months  of  operation,  the 
center  has  turned  out  some  11,000  youths 
with  new  trades  and  new  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  life.  The  training  given  ranges  from 
bricklaying  to  commercial  art — from 
underwater  welding  to  heavy  equipment 
repair. 

And  the  demand  for  the  young  grad¬ 
uates  is  tremendous.  The  center’s  place¬ 
ment  office  receives  up  to  400  requests  a 
month  from  businesses  seeking  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  training  programs — a  de¬ 
mand  17  times  greater  than  the  center 
currently  can  fill.  Officials  there  indicate 
that  they  could  easily  broaden  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Corps  graduates  simply  by 
widening  their  mailout  of  new  graduates. 
The  jobs  are  at  good  wages,  too — rang¬ 
ing  from  $1.12  an  hour  for  a  tailor  to 
$4.72  an  hour  for  a  welder. 

The  very  success  of  the  program,  and 
its  eager  acceptance  by  the  business 
community,  has  been  one  of  its  draw¬ 
backs.  Presently,  most  of  the  corpsmen 
complete  only  the  first  phase  of  their 
training  rather  than  staying  on  for  ad¬ 
vance  courses.  The  average  stay  at  Gary 
is  just  over  9  months.  After  that  time, 
the  skills  learned  by  the  young  men  are 
marketable  and  they  are  anxious  to  join 
the  working  force  and  take  advantage  of 
those  new  skills. 

If  they  could  be  convinced  to  stay  on, 
they  would  not  only  reap  the  benefits  of 
better  training,  but  they  also  would  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  basic  education 
courses.  When  corpsmen  enter  Gary  they 
have,  on  the  average,  an  eighth-grade  ed¬ 
ucation  with  fifth-grade  competency  in 
reading  and  math.  The  Gary  staff  has 
developed  two  separate  programs  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  deficiencies  and  both  have 
proven  extremely  successful.  The  so- 
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called  kinesthetic  approach  is  used  in 
both  reading  and  math,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  have  been  developed  for  the 
most  part  by  Gary  personnel.  Corpsmen 
are  tested  by  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  and  the  average  gain  being  shown 
in  the  math  program  is  1.7  years  per 
month  and  for  the  reading  program,  1.2 
years’  gain  per  month.  Also,  many  corps- 
men  are  able  to  complete  high  school 
equivalency  exams  after  receiving  this 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  other  facets  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  in  my  district.  In  Austin, 
we  have  a  community  action  agency 
known  as  the  Human  Opportunities 
Commission,  an  arm  of  the  community 
council.  Human  opportunities  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  35-man  board  comprised  of 
representatives  of  the  poor,  businessmen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  civic  leaders,  and  edu¬ 
cators.  It  represents  a  good  cross  section 
of  the  community,  and  already  satisfies 
the  committee  amendment  which  would 
require  representation  of  one-third,  one- 
third,  and  one-third  for  the  poor,  the 
local  government,  and  local  businesses 
and  groups.  Under  any  of  the  plans  for 
operation,  ,it  is  well-established  and 
ready  to  continue  its  work.  I  hope  they 
will  be  afforded  the  funds  to  do  this. 

Likewise,  the  VISTA  program  has  met 
with  success  and  in  fact,  10  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteers  on  assignment  in  my  hometown 
of  Austin  have  indicated  they  do  not 
intend  to  give  up  simply  because  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  late  in  providing  them 
food  and  living  allowance. 

After  VISTA’s  able  national  director. 
Bill  Crook,  wrote  them  on  November  3 
to  notify  that  they  may  not  be  paid  their 
food  and  living  allowance  because  of  the 
time  lapse  in  the  continuing  resolution, 
they  fired  a  telegram  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  read,  and  I  quote: 

Austin  VISTA  volunteers  met  today  to 
discuss  loss  of  living  allowance.  We  agree 
among  ourselves  that  our  committment  is 
such  that  there  is  no  retreat.  We  will  stay  to 
serve  the  poor. 

This  was  the  first  of  more  than  150 
telegrams  to  be  received  by  Crook. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  I  might 
add.  There  have  been  reports  of  this 
same  attitude  among  VISTA  people  in 
several  major  cities  including  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  where  volunteers  are  moving 
in  with  families  in  neighborhoods  where 
they  are  serving. 

It  seems  that  volunteers  are  more  than 
justifying  their  eloquent  statements  of 
faith  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  body 
can  display  the  confidence  these  people 
have  in  their  commitment  to  the  poor. 

From  listening  over  the  past  few  days 
to  the  debate  here  in  the  House,  I  take 
it  that  most  of  the  opposition  is  not 
against  Job  Corps  as  such — though  we 
must  continue  to  make  improvements.  It 
appears  that  the  main  amendment  to  the 
program  will  be  in  the  form  of  attempts 
to  transfer  Job  Corps  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this 
would  not  work,  but  I  do  know  that  no 
other  Federal  agency  once  entered  this 
area  of  effort  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
problems  Job  Corps  attempts  to  solve  are 
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the  very  ones  that  our  educators  have 
not  solved.  They  are  doing  something 
that,  heretofore,  no  one  would  touch. 

We  can  speculate  on  how  the  program 
would  work  under  a  different  agency,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  it  would  slowly  become 
watered  down  to  the  days  when  very 
little  was  done.  Job  Corps  is  just  now 
coming  out  of  the  woods.  We  have 
learned  a  lot  in  the  past  3  years,  and  a 
transfer  at  this  time  would  greatly  harm 
-  the  progress.  No  one  has  given  facts  as  to 
how  this  proposed  transfer  would  work, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  suggestion 
is  inspired  by  politics  more  than  by  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  record 
amply  supports  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  two  of  the  poverty  programs; 
namely,  Job  Corps  and  Community  Ac¬ 
tion,  can  and  will  do  a  good  job.  The 
measure  of  success  of  any  human  en¬ 
deavor  is  not  taken  solely  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  or  of  jobs  filled  and 
training  completed.  It  is  also  made  on 
the  basis  of  renewed  thinking  and  re¬ 
vised  goals.  I  believe  that  on  both  sets  of 
criteria,  the  Camp  Gary  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  and  the  Austin  Community  Action 
project  stand  the  test.  I  think  it  shows 
that  this  approach  will  work  and  that  it 
will  work  withmotable  success.  - 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  House  will  act 
reasonably  and  prudently  in  considering 
these  programs  and  that  it  will  weigh 
carefully  the  individual  successes  wit¬ 
nessed  under  them. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]  ,  for  the  remarks  that  he  has 
made  here  for  our  information,  all  of 
which  I  can  vouch  for  because  I  have  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  visit  Camp 
Gary  upon  more  than  one  occasion  and 
have  been  very  much  impressed  with  its 
operations.  It  represents  an  activity  of 
which  any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
visited  it  could  not  help  but  be  favorably 
impressed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  can  only  confirm 
this  with  letters  and  statements  from  the 
officials  and  from  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  proving  that  they 
desire  to  obtain  in  San  Antonio  many  of 
these  graduates  from  Camp  Gary. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Both  San  Antonio  and  the  city  of 
Houston  have  organized  committees  to 
help  these  young  men  and  their  coopera-, 
tion  with  reference  to  helping  these 
young  men  has  grown.  They  have  further 
stated  that  these  young  people  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  any  disturbance,  but 
have  been  of  assistance  in  keeping  down, 
any  element  of  disturbance. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  well  re¬ 
ceived. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  one  more 
thing  to  the  House:  At  Camp  Gary  we 
have  what  we  call  the  “Opportunities, 
Incorporated.”  This  is  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  40  of  the  big  businesses 
in  Texas,  the  largest  business  coopera¬ 
tion  we  have.  These  men  sent  their  top 
technicians  down  to  the  camp,  and  they 
helped  lay  out  the  programs  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  courses.  They  said  to  these  boys, 
“If  you  stay  and  graduate  we  will  see 
that  you  get  jobs.” 

And  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
have  over  400  more  requests  each  month 
now  for  placement  than  the  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corps  Center  can  develop.  I  believe 
that  is  proof  of  the  program  in  itself. 

In  other  respects,  in  the  city  of  Austin 
our  community  action  program  is  work¬ 
ing  with  a  group  of  35  people  who  are 
balanced  off  one-third,  one-third,  and 
one-third  and  the  VISTA  program  is 
working  well,  and  we  have  not  had  any 
real  difficulty.  Our  difficulty  has  been 
success  instead  of  not  success. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter]  . 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  22  of 
the  24  counties  of  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  are  in  the  Appalachian  region.  I 
have  been  extremely  interested  in  the 
poverty  program.  I  strongly  support  its 
purpose.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  results  of  this  program. 

Again,  it  has  been  my  avowed  purpose 
to  see  that  the  program  be  made  to  work 
for  the  poor  people  of  my  district. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  must 
say  that  the  program  has  never  been  as 
effective  as  hoped  for.  At  best,  only  parts 
of  it  have  been  helpful.  No  dramatic  ef¬ 
fect  in  lightening  of  the  load  of  poverty 
has  been  made,  although  the  law  went 
into  effect  in  October  of  1964. 

One  part  of  this  program  has  caused 
resentment  and  has  resulted  in  much 
dissension.  It  is  the  role  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  and  VISTA  volunteers.  I  must 
state  that  some  of  the  VISTAS  have  been 
dedicated  young  people.  But  most  of 
these  people  have  made  it  plain  that  they 
are  in  Appalachia  for  breaking  down 
what  they  call  the  “power  structure.” 

The  power  structure  actually  is  the 
local  government  and  its  supporters. 
This,  of  course,  has  caused  resentment 
toward  the  Appalachian  and  VISTA 
Volunteers,  and  toward  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  by  all  officeholders  who  have,  in 
most  cases,  the  same  feeling  for  the  poor 
that  we  have,  and  who  desire  just  as 
much  as  we  do  that  the  bonds  of  pov¬ 
erty  be  eradicated.  Breaking  down  the 
power  structure  means  removal  of  duly- 
elected  officials  and  people  in  positions 
of  prominence.  This,  in  a  sense,  woi!ld 
mean  anarchy. 

The  idea,  in  many  cases,  which  is 
presented  to  the  people  of  this  section  is 
that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  officeholders  and  that  they, 
the  people,  have  not  been  given  their 


just  dues — roads,  jobs,  and  wealth — 
when  this  is  far  beyond  the  capacity  and 
ability  of  the  officeholders  to  accomplish. 

This  portion  of  the  program  may  be 
remedied  by  employing  native,  vocation¬ 
ally-trained  people  as  directors.  The 
purpose  is  economic  improvement — ad¬ 
vancement  of  political  ideas  should  not 
be  associated  with  the  poverty  program 
as  it  has  been. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  the 
poor  in  my  area.  However,  under  this 
program,  far  too  much  is  paid  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  far  too  little  filters 
down  to  the  poor.  The  basic  purposes  of 
this  program,  iT  seems  to  me,  are  to  train 
and  educate  so  that  these  unfortunate 
poor  may  obtain  worthwhile  jobs.  No 
one  has  a  greater  feeling  of  satisfaction 
than  an  individual  who  is  successfully 
employed  in  a  job  productive  of  good.  I 
believe  this  is  the  goal  toward  which  we 
should  strive. 

Housing  is  a  great  problem  in  this 
area.  Of  course,  the  Appalachian  Act  has 
some  provisions  for  housing.  If,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Members  could  see  the 
houses  in  which  many  of  these  people 
live,  they  would  be  shocked.  A  program 
to  build  houses  in  which  the  poor  them¬ 
selves  could  contribute  in  labor,  money, 
or  kind,  loans  for  which  should  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  a 
program  which  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  poor.  Whenever  these 
people  or  any  people  have  even  a  small 
equity  in  a  home  or  a  piece  of  ground, 
they  become  loyal  citizens.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  to  the 
Members  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  did  not  have  any 
question  in  mind.  I  merely  want  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  program  along  the  lines  he  is 
talking  about- which  pedmits  people  of 
low  incomes  to  make  a  capital  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  housing  program  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  right  now  among  the  Cherokee 
Indian  people  in  eastern  Oklahoma.  They 
the  putting  their  time  and  the  work  of 
their  family  and  the  work  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  into  the  job  of  building  homes.  It 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  new  ap¬ 
proach  and  a  healthy  innovation  in 
meeting  our  housing  problem  in  eastern 
Oklahoma. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
suggestion  that  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  housing  needs 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  a  like  approach  used 
in  other  areas. 

The  Headstart  program  has,  it  seems, 
been  quite  successful.  In  most  cases,  it 
has  been  administered  by  the  county 
boards  of  education;  and  I  feel  that  it 
should  continue  to  be  administered  in 
this  manner. 

The  work-experience  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  so-called  happy  pappy — has  been 
helpful  in  that  the  children  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  have  had  better  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care.  It  could  be  improved 
by  requiring  these  employees  to  attend 
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vocational  schools  where,  again,  they 
could  obtain  skills  useful  in  securing  pro¬ 
ductive  jobs. 

The  working  time  of  these  employees 
has  been  consumed,  in  many  cases,  in 
such  tasks  as  cutting  weeds,  picking  up 
paper,  and  janitorial  services.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  these  men  and  they 
desire  to  improve  themselves  by  voca¬ 
tional  training  so  that  they  can  depend 
upon  themselves.  I  strongly  recommend 
this  latter  course. 

The  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  been  helpful  for  many  poor 
children  who  otherwise  could  not  have 
remained  in  school.  I  recommend  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  Again,  there  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  supervision  in  many  cases;  little 
if  any  work  has  been  required  of  them. 
The  parents  of  these  children  state  they 
desire  that  they  work  for  their  money. 
Otherwise,  as  they  stated,  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  become  of  age  and  seek  jobs  they 
will  think  they  should  draw  their  money 
without  working.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  these  young  people  receive  in-school 
training  in  vocational  education — me¬ 
chanics,  stenography,  secretarial  work, 
and  other  vocations.  Direction,  super¬ 
vision,  and  administration  must  be  im¬ 
proved. 

The  community  action  program  in 
many  areas  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  has  been  contro¬ 
versial.  It  seems  the  county  councils  and 
the  district  councils  are  composed  of  so 
many  members  of  different  trends  of 
thought  that  arguments,  much  vitupera¬ 
tion,  and  bitter  factional  fights  occur — 
with  very  little  help  for  the  poor. 

Since  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  how 
much  of  the  money  being  spent  in  my 
area  was  of  benefit  to  the  poor,  I  asked, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  make 
a  survey.  In  one  county  of  my  district, 
I  quote  from  their  report: 

From  the  receipt  of  the  first  grant  in  De¬ 
cember,  1964  through  November,  1966,  ex¬ 
penditures  for  execution  of  the  county’s 
community  action  program  amounted  to 
about  $1.1  million.  On  the  basis  of  our  anal¬ 
ysis,  we  estimate  that  about  $295,000  of  the 
$1.1  million  expended  for  the  program  was 
in  the  nature  of  direct  benefits  to  the  poor. 
Travel  over  this  period  of  time  by  council 
employees  amounted  to  more  than  $97,000, 
almost  one-third  of  the  amount  of  funds 
that  supposedly  went  directly  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  so  much  spent  for 
administration  and  so  little  going  to  the 
poor,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor 
themselves  are  disenchanted  with  this 
program? 

In  another  county  in  my  district,  the 
GAO  report  revealed  that  the  local  anti¬ 
poverty  organization,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  Ohio 
firm  to  rent  a  portable  building  at  a 
daily  rental  of  $97,  or  $33,000  a  year,  to 
house  its  medical  clinic  for  the  poor. 
This  building,  which  I  have  visited,  could 
have  been  constructed  for  about  $15,000 
or  less.  The  auditors  found  that  no  com¬ 
petitive  bids  had  been  taken  on  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building  to  which  the 
contractor  retained  title. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
debate  that  a  bundle  of  money  was 
thrown  at  Sargent  Shriver  and  he  was 
told  to  start  fighting  poverty.  With  this 
statement  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  This 


is  exactly  the  way  the  program  was 
started  and  the  way  it  has  been  executed. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Shriver  has  thrown 
money  all  over  the  country,  most  of 
which  has  gone  to  white-collared  work¬ 
ers,  with  only  a  small  amount  trickling 
down  to  the  poor.  Cost  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  program  has  been  beyond 
reason.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  help  the  poor.  Direction  and  adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  improved  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  and  this  must 
be  done. 

Mention  was  made  on  the  floor  here 
yesterday  that  many  of  the  poverty 
workers  are  ready  to  quit  if  poverty 
funds  are  reduced.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  statement.  Firing  one  of  these  work¬ 
ers  would  be  like  weaning  a  1 -year-old 
bull  calf.  Once  they  get  on  such  a  sugar- 
tit,  it  is  an  awful  job  to  get  them  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  area  in  Appalachia 
could  benefit  by  the  poverty  program  if 
it  were  properly  programed,  wisely  di¬ 
rected  and  effectively  administered.  I  ask 
that  all  Members  work  toward  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Wallace  J.  Coomer,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Adair  County  schools,  Columbia, 
Ky.,  commented: 

We  have  had  no  direct  contact  with  Appa¬ 
lachian  and  VISTA  Volunteers.  But  I  have 
talked  to  school  people  who  advised  me  to 
keep  them  out  of  my  county  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  the  Superintendent  and  local 
boards’  feeling  that  we  can  run  a  better 
Headstart  Program  with  a  minimum  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control. 

Harold  Murphy,  superintendent  of  Ca¬ 
sey  County  schools,  Liberty,  Ky.,  com¬ 
ments: 

We  do  not  have  the  Appalachian  and 
VISTA  Volunteers  in  our  county.  But  it 
seems  as  though  they  cause  a  lot  of  unrest  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Mallie  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of 
Clay  County  schools,  Manchester,  Ky., 
comments : 

The  VISTA  Program  has  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  our  county.  The  OEO  Programs 
are  nearly  impossible  to  cooperate  with.  The 
Appalachian  Volunteer  Program  is  most  ob¬ 
jectionable.  We  do  not  want  Appalachian 
Volunteers  nor  VISTAS. 

Waymond  Huddleston,  superintendent 
of  Cumberland  County  schools,  Burkes- 
ville,  Ky.,  comments : 

We  have  not  had  a  Youth  Corps  Project 
in  Cumberland  County.  But  I  have  been  told 
that  one  small  factory  nearby  has  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  those  who  were  enrollees  of  a  Youth 
Corps  Project  in  high  school.  In  fact,  the 
manager  made  the  remark  that  all  the  work¬ 
ers  he  had  had  to  dismiss  had  worked  on  a 
Youth  Corps  Project  in  their  high  school. 
These  students  had  received  their  checks  but 
had  not  worked  very  much  for  them. 

Lucille  Guthrie,  superintendent  of 
Green  County  schools,  Greensburg,  Ky., 
comments: 

I  wish  the  Headstart  Program  would  be 
taken  away  from  OEO.  We  would  like  to  have 
a  Headstart  Program,  but  not  under  OEO. 

James  A.  Cawood,  superintendent  of 
Harlan  County  schools,  Harlan,  Ky., 
comments : 

I  feel  that  the  AV’s  and  VISTAS  are 
strychnine  in  a  very  well  prepared  diet  for 
relieving  poverty.  Frustration,  confusion,  and 
ill  will,  it  appears,  is  what  they  believe. 


Bill  Forester,  attendance  officer,  Har¬ 
lan,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  VISTAS 
are  a  bunch  of  misfits  and  dropouts  who  are 
actually  being  used  to  instigate  a  revolution 
against  our  county. 

Ruby  Carter,  assistant  superintendent, 
Harlan  County  schools,  Harlan,  Ky., 
comments: 

We  have  two  programs  for  which  I  feel 
the  money  would  be  just  as  well  dumped  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  the  VISTA  and 
Appalachian  Volunteer  Programs.  Also,  the 
Teacher  Corps.  VISTA  workers  have  turned 
neighbors  against  each  other,  antagonized 
the  community,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  better  off  in  Vietnam. 

Sylvia  Burnette,  Harlan,  Ky.,  com¬ 
ments: 

The  VISTA  and  AV  Programs  are  totally 
unjustified.  Even  though  the  original  intent 
may  have  been  good,  people  who  display 
communistic  actions  have  infiltrated  these 
organizations. 

Mary  E.  Carter,  Harlan,  Ky.,  com¬ 
ments  : 

My  contacts  with  the  VISTA  worker  ar  d 
Appalachian  Volunteers  have  been  very  dis¬ 
tasteful.  In  any  area  in  which  these  workers 
have  been,  there  has  been  strife  and  turmoil, 
nothing  else. 

Marie  Everidge,  Harlan  County  schools 
supervisor,  Harlan,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  VISTA 
workers  have  done  everything  they  can  to 
undermine  the  schools  of  our  county.  They 
are  antagonistic,  belligerent,  and  totally  un¬ 
truthful. 

Mildred  Rowland,  assistant  superin¬ 
tended  Harlan  County  schools,  Harlan, 
Ky.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  Volunteers  and  VISTA 
workers  have  caused  more  trouble  than  we 
can  live  down.  Many  of  them  fit  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  well-trained  communists. 

Jesse  D.  Lay,  superintendent  of  Knox 
County  schools,  Barbourville,  Ky.,  com¬ 
ments  : 

If  any  part  of  the  Poverty  Program  is  to  be 
reduced  or  cut  out,  I  would  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  part. 

Hayward  Gilliam,  superintendent  of 
Laurel  County  schools,  London,  Ky., 
comments : 

From  discussion  that  I  have  had  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  surrounding  areas  where  Appalachian 
and  VISTA  workers  are  present,  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  would  want  these  people  in  this 
county.  , 

Hayes  Lewis,  superintendent  of  Leslie 
County  schools,  Hyden,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  In-School  Youth  Corps  Program  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  youngsters  to  re¬ 
main  in  school  who  otherwise  would  have 
dropped  out.  The  Unemployed  Fathers  Pro¬ 
gram  should  be  continued  for  the  needy, 
but  they  should  be  required  to  attend  vo¬ 
cational  schools.  The  AV’s  and  VISTA  workers 
are  a  nuisance  to  society.  They  create  strife 
within  communities.  They  go  dirty,  unclean 
and  as  far  as  sexual  morals  are  concerned, 
they  are  on  the  animal  level. _ 

Patrick  Bell,  superintendent  of 
McCreary  County  schools,  Whitley  City, 
Ky.,  comments: 

In  this  county,  Headstart  is  an  educational 
program.  It  should  and  in  this  country  will 
continue  to  be  run  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
in  the  third  year  of  our  Youth  Corps  Pro- 
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gram.  It  is  the  hest  one  in  which  we  par¬ 
ticipate.  Our  program  is  living  testimony 
that  teen-agers  will  work  If  it  is  made  clear 
what  is  expected  of  them. 

Robert  Barker,  publisher,  Irvine  Times, 
Irvine,  Ky.,  comments: 

We  have  an  OEO  office  in  Ravenna,  with  a 
highly  paid  staff,  but  nobody  seems  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  At 
least,  the  results  of  their  efforts  are  not 
visible.  If  the  program  should  be  eliminated 
here,  this  office  would  not  be  missed.  Most 
people  feel  that  the  program  is  useless. 

John  L.  Crawford,  publisher,  Corbin 
Times-Tribune,  Corbin,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  Poverty  Program  in  this  area  is  still 
a  question  mark.  The  idea  is  all  right — but 
its  administration  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
Some  of  these  paid  volunteers,  rushing  into 
the  area  to  tell  folks  what  to  do,  are  preach¬ 
ing  what  I  consider  anarchy.  We  could  do 
without  the  AV’s  and  the  VISTAS. 

Maurice  K.  Henry,  publisher,  Middles- 
boro  Daily  News,  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  com¬ 
ments: 

As  time  passed,  the  VISTA  workers  grad¬ 
ually  began  to  work  against  what  they  called 
the  ‘power  structure.’  The  power  structure 
was  not  just  people  in  elected  office,  but 
everyone  who  had  a  good  position,  status  in 
community,  or  an  individual  who  had  in¬ 
fluence.  Unfortunately,  the  Happy  Pappy 
Program  has  increased  the  popularity  of  be¬ 
ing  unemployed.  The  percentage  of  former 
Happy  Pappy  participants  now  holding  jobs 
must  be  very  low. 

Clarence  H.  Bates,  superintendent  of 
Wayne  County  schools,  Monticello,  Ky., 
comments : 

Our  county  has  had  no  Appalachian  or 
VISTA  Volunteers,  and  from  what  we  have 
heard  about  them  from  others,  we  do  not 
want  any. 

Mrs.  Neurel  Miracle,  superintendent  of 
Rockcastle  County  schools,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Ky.,  comments: 

The  Appalachian  and  VISTA  Volunteers, 
if  continued,  will  disrupt  our  nation.  At 
first,  we  accepted  them  with  great  faith, 
but  now  we  are  very  sorry.  They  cause  class 
hatred  and  try  to  overthrow  local  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  causing  our  people  to  lose 
confidence  in  our  leaders  in  Washington. 

Othello  Gaskin,  superintendent  of 
Russell  County  schools,  Jamestown,  Ky., 
comments : 

The  Headstart  Program  could  be  cut  out. 
The  amount  of  learning  taking  place  in  six 
weeks  is  very  little.  More  bother  than  worth 
with  present  set-up. 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pov¬ 
erty  war,  otherwise  known  as  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  was  conceived 
and  born  in  politics  in  the  year  1964,  as 
President  Johnson’s  own  idea  and  per¬ 
sonal  domestic  reelection  program.  The 
poverty  war  has  never  been  able  to  get 
out  of  the  stigma  of  this  political  birth 
and  has  been  up  to  its  eyebrows  in  poli¬ 
tics  ever  since. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  least  in  our  time,  has  a  program 
been  so  fraught  with  incompetent  mis¬ 
management,  colossal  waste,  political  in¬ 
fighting,  and  great  lack  of  achievement. 
Paraphrasing  Winston  Churchill’s  fa¬ 
mous  words,  “Never  has  so  much  money 
been  spent  to  accomplish  so  little.” 


The  voluminous  hearings  held  this 
year  and  previous  years  contain  a  wealth 
of  material  proving  countless  different 
ways  and  instances  how  the  program  has 
not  worked. 

Polls  taken  by  Members  of  Congress 
reveal  that  constituents  are  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  of  the  opinion  that  the  poverty  war 
is  a  failure,  in  every  conceivable  kind  of 
community,  big  city,  small  city,  and  out 
in  the  country. 

News  media,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  Nation  have  cited  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns  example  after  example  of  the 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  failure  of  the 
program. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  the 
poverty  war  has  been  a  constant  political 
football,  with  various  groups  struggling 
to  get  in  power  and  use  it  for  their  own 
political  ends. 

I  brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  as  a  witness  at  our 
hearings,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Douglass,  who  is  a 
professor  of  government  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Practical  Politics  at  Rol¬ 
lins  College.  The  Center  for  Practical 
Politics  has  performed  outstanding  work 
over  the  years  in  studies  of  politics  and 
government  in  action  in  Florida.  Their 
most  recent  project  was  a  study  in  depth 
on  the  war  on  poverty  in  Orange  County, 
Fla.  Dr.  Douglass  was  at  the  time  and  still 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Orange  County  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity,  Inc.,  the  local  community  action 
board. 

Some  of  the  substance  of  his  testimony 
was  that  the  poverty  war  program  was 
“deeply  embroiled  in  politics”;  that  it  has 
been  ineffective  and  operated  by  people 
“unconcerned  with  the  situation  of  the 
poor.” 

In  Orange  County,  Fla.,  as  in  many 
other  places,  enormous  expectations  were 
built  up  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  by  the 
poverty  war  propaganda  efforts,  with 
almost  no  accomplishment  to  help  the 
poor.  This  prompted  Dr.  Douglass  to 
testify : 

To  frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  poor 
is  both  bad  business  and  bad  politics. 

Dr.  Douglass  stated  that  the  study  of 
his  Center  for  Practical  Politics  revealed 
that  the  community  action  process  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Orange  County,  Fla.,  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  “for  a  new  species  of  political 
interloper  and  associated  staff,”  who  for 
the  most  part  “generated  confusion,  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  heat  but  no  light,”  and  that — ■ 

Community  action  further  provided  a 
ponderous  and  complicated  net  of  professed 
public  purpose  and  private  political 
connivance. 

He  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part 
the  people  in  the  program  are  untrained 
and  not  competent  to  handle  their 
responsibilities. 

The  Headstart  program  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  more  worth¬ 
while  programs  in  OEO.  But  here  also  the 
experience  has  been  poor  in  my  home 
district. 

One  of  the  local  churches  lent  its  fa¬ 
cilities  to  be  used  by  the  Headstart  people 
this  summer,  1967.  The  church  staff  sent 
me  detailed  and  careful  evaluation  of  the 
program.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the 
program  was  pretty  much  of  a  failure. 


except  that  it  did  provide  the  children 
enrolled  with  some  good  food  and  with 
some  medical  attention. 

As  their  report  put  it:' 

The  program  at  All  Saints’  did  not  do  any¬ 
thing  but  feed  the  children.  They  needed  to 
be  taught  basic  things  such  as  how  to  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another,  respect  for  one 
another  and  for  the  teacher,  respect  for  the 
property  of  others,  how  to  eat  properly:  also, 
they  needed  to  be  taught  that  there  is  a  time 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  to  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tain:  a  time  to  have  fun  and  a  time  to  be 
quiet  and  just  listen.  From  observation,  it 
would  seem  that  these  children,  at  least  very 
few  if  any  of  them,  learned  any  of  these 
things.  There  seemed  to  be  continuing  chaos 
and  confusion  at  this  center  but  even  though 
this  condition  existed  the  feeling  that  the 
children  gained  some  good  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  present  albeit  they  did  not  gain 
what  they  might  have  if  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  program  had  been  more 
thoughtful  and  thorough  by  the  local  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  downstairs  classrooms  in  which  these 
children  met  received  extreme  use  during 
this  eight  weeks’  period.  It  took  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  one  week  after  the  center 
closed  to  get  the  rooms  to  look  orderly  and 
neat  again.  In  a  majority  of  the  rooms  the 
classes  were  chaotic,  the  rooms-  were  filthy, 
and  much  of  the  equipment  that  was  of  a 
portable  nature  was  damaged,  the  tables 
where  some  of  the  children  ate  were  heaped 
above  and  below  with  garbage  after  every 
meal  and  the  lavatories  were  unspeakable 
messes. 

Three  of  the  chalk  boards  in  the  downstairs 
classrooms  have  been  damaged  by  the  fact 
that  crayons  were  used  on  them  several  dif¬ 
ferent  times  depositing  a  coat  of  wax  which 
is  difficult  to  get  off,  and  in  the  process  of 
getting  it  off  has  not  made  the  chalk  boards 
any  better.  If  anything,  they  are  worse.  Two 
or  three  of  the  cork  bulletin  boards  have  had 
some  kind  of  a  greasy  substance  put  on  them 
which  is  impossible  to  get  out  and  therefore 
they  are  permanently  damaged.  The  exterior 
walls  have  dirt  on  them,  as  a  result  of  the 
program,  which  will  not  come  off  with 
washing. 

At  their  two  week  orientation  period,  the 
teachers  were  told  they  had  to  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  taste  of  art,  music,  nature  study, 
science,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  much  at  stake 
in  the  Headstart  program.  Giving  these  chil¬ 
dren  help  is  a  task  which  must  be  done: 
There  is  no  choice  in  the  matter,  if  we  are 
to  call  ourselves  civilized.  It  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility  if  we  are  to  call  ourselves  Christians 
to  help  with  this  work.  “It  was  the  children 
themselves  who  should  have  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  concern  of  all  and  they  were  not.  At 
times  they  seemed  to  be  little  pawns  in  the 
games  of  do-gooders,  of  politicians,  of  self- 
assertive  members  of  the  various  races,  and 
of  people  who  wanted  nothing  more  than  fat 
salary  checks.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  direct  this  work.  It  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  aware  of  the  real  personal  needs  of 
these  people.  By  its  very  nature,  it  imposes 
rule:  It  does  not  answer  particular  needs.” 
An  indication  by  a  representative  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  from  Washington  was  that  the 
concern  was  not  primarily  to  help  children 
or  to  alleviate  poverty  but  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  integration. 

The  rector,  in  a  letter  to  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  Washington,  copies  of 
which  went  to  Senator  Smathers  and  to  Rep¬ 
resentative  Gurney,  said:  “We  are  delighted 
to  have  any  persons  of  any  race  or  back¬ 
ground  as  members  of  our  congregation  or 
participants  in  the  school,  but  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  take  4  and  5  year  old 
children  and  subject  them  to  as  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  changing  in  their  little  lives 
as  happened  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
this  program  here,  I  seriously  question  its 
value.  More  important,  I  seriously  question 
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the  value  of  the  guidelines  insofar  as  they 
appear  not  to  be  guidelines  but  rigid  rules. 
Making  pawns  of  children  to  satisfy  an  un¬ 
realistic,  racial-political  issue  is  not  only 
unbecoming  but  is  cruel.  The  routine  line 
that  we  hear  from  the  local  office  is  that  it 
is  the  Government’s  desire  that  this  be¬ 
come  a  completely  local  operation.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  grave  doubts  that  it 
will  ever  function  in  terms  of  the  value  it 
seeks  to  establish  and  goals  it  seeks  to  ful¬ 
fill  until  such  time  as  the  guidelines  are 
modified  and  the  program  is,  indeed,  left  up 
to  local  individuals.  I  regret  that  such  a  high 
ideal  and  objective  is  so  botched  up  as  to 
appear  to  be  hurting  little  children  and  set¬ 
ting  the  program  back  instead  of  moving  it 
forward.” 

There  was  undue  and  excess  interference 
by  Federal  personnel  both  from  Washington 
and  Atlanta  and  from  the  local  OEO  who 
came  to  make  observations  and  to  initiate 
changes  that  seemed  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  children  who  were  trying  to  be  helped 
through  this  program.  The  adage  that  “too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  stew”  certainly  applied 
to  the  administration  of  this  summer  Head¬ 
start  program.  Those  in  positions  of  admin¬ 
istrative  authority  on  every  level  flaunted 
that  authority  to  those  who  were  working 
at  this  center. 

The  food  was  a  plus  factor  in  the  summer 
Headstart  program.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  it,  and  it  was  carefully  and  well  prepared 
each  day. 

During  the  summer  program  at  All  Saints’, 
a  doctor  and  a  nurse  came  about  every  10 
days  to  administer  certain  shots  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  give  the  examinations.  This 
unquestionably  was  of  value — another  “plus” 
factor. 

Our  facilities  at  All  Saints’  do  not  permit 
for  adequate  recreational  area.  The  court¬ 
yard  is  far  too  small  and  the  parking  lot  too 
hot  for  the  children  to  play  games.  The  play¬ 
ground  which  used  to  be  at  the  Park  Avenue 
School,  which  has  now  been  completely 
taken  over  by  Rollins  College,  is  still  there 
but  the  equipment  is  gone  thereby  minimiz¬ 
ing  its  desirability  and  its  use.  This  lack  of 
recreational  area  and  the  lack  of  recreational 
facilities  should  be  considered  when  think¬ 
ing  again  of  a  program  of  this  nature. 

The  teaching  personnel  were  a  prime  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  administration  and  success  of  this 
center  or  its  lack  of  success.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  control  over  the  students 
and  it  was  the  feeling  of  most  of  the  staff 
of  All  Saints’  that  the  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  teachers  were  too  young  and  in¬ 
experienced.  It  has  been  expressed  that  the 
teachers  should  be  older  and  should  have  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  with  pre¬ 
school  children;  that  they  must  teach  them 
how  to  behave  in  a  group,  how  to  take 
orders,  how  to  treat  one  another,  how  to 
sit  at  a  table,  etc.,  etc.  The  head  teacher 
should  not  have  to  teach  a  class  as  well  as 
do  the  routine  paper  work  which  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Government  or  OEO.  As  the 
days  passed  and  the  work  proceeded  here  at 
All  Saints’  Headstart  center,  two  things  re¬ 
garding  the  teachers  became  obvious:  the 
best  teachers  were  Negroes  who  were  ex¬ 
perienced  and  had  had  experience  teaching 
young  children. 

The  white  teachers  who  were  not  experi¬ 
enced  did  not  discipline  and  they  did  not 
teach.  They  appeared  afraid  of  hurting  the 
children’s  feelings  or  of  giving  them  inferi¬ 
ority  complexes.  The  Negro  teachers  on 
the  other  hand  disciplined  and  corrected 
the  children.  They  were  “hard”  on  them. 
They  taught  them  the  things  they  will  have 
to  know  to  be  accepted  in  public  school. 
These  children  walked  in  tidy  and  obedient 
lines.  You  could  pick  out  the  tables  at  which 
they  had  eaten  because  the '  tables  were 
cleaner,  the  rooms  they  used  were  cleaner 
and  put  in  order  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Their 
equipment  was  not  damaged.  If  this  work 


is  to  be  done  well,  if  these  children  are  to 
be  given  what  they  must  be  given,  the 
teachers  should  be  carefully  chosen.  They 
should  not  indulge  the  children  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  under-privileged;  they  should 
understand  the  children  well  enough  to 
know  what  the  children  can  do  and  what 
can  be  done  for  them  and  they  should  love 
the  children  enough  to  be  hard  on  them. 
Headstart  must  be  a  school  where  children 
can  learn  to  go  to  school. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  experience  of 
only  one  county  in  Florida.  I  have  con¬ 
fined  my  remarks  to  it  because  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  failure  of 
the  poverty  war  here.  However,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  from  the  evidence  amassed, 
that  our  situation  locally  is  not  an  excep¬ 
tion,  but  the  general  run  of  things  as 
far  as  the  poverty  war  programs  are 
concerned. 

Probably  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  the  poverty  war,  certainly  the 
best  thing  which  could  be  done  for  long- 
suffering  taxpayers,  would  be  to  abolish 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Get 
the  poverty  war  out  of  politics,  and  put 
the  portions  of  it  that  might  be  worth¬ 
while,  if  properly  administered,  under 
competent  leadership.  For  example, 
headstart  and  similar  educational  pro¬ 
grams  ought  to  be  put  under  local  school 
direction.  There  should  be  much  greater 
emphasis  on  job  training  and  then  fol¬ 
low  up  in  finding  jobs. 

However,  I  predict  attempts  to  do  this 
will  meet  with  the  charge  by  proponents 
of  this  legislation,  and  especially  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  that  opponents  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  war  are  against  the  poor,  playing 
politics  with  poverty  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  accusations  that  have  been  hurled 
around. 

Perhaps  the  only  sensible  thing  that 
can  be  done  this  year  is  to  let  the  pro¬ 
gram  stay  as  it  is,  but  cut  back  the  fund¬ 
ing  rather  drastically.  This  will  force  the 
poverty  war  people  to  drastically  revise 
their  operation,  get  rid  of  their  topheavy 
staff  structure,  revise  salaries,  sharpen 
up  their  operation,  and  hopefully  salvage 
some  good  out  of  the  whole  sorry  affair. 
I  hope  the  Committee  is  able  to  take  this 
course. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Resi¬ 
dent  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Santiago  Polanco-Abreu. 

(Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  threat 
to  the  Nation’s  needy  in  the  economy 
move  to  slash  fluids  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  My  fear  for  es¬ 
sential  pi’ograms  for  the  poor  is  shared 
throughout  Puerto  Rico.  I  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  many  cablegrams  from  Common¬ 
wealth  legislators,  educators,  community 
action  officers,  mayors,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  organizations,  and  private  citizens. 

Without  exception,  these  messages 
urge  the  full  funding  of  the  OEO  so  as 
not  to  jeopardize  essential  work  on  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  most  need  the  help 
provided  by  these  programs. 

Essential  antipoverty  programs  in 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  in  severe  danger  of 
dismemberment  and  discontinuance  If 
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the  amendments  to  cut  OEO  funds  below 
this  year’s  levels  prevail.  The  voices 
which  reach  me  through  the  communi¬ 
cations  that  I  have  received  also  oppose, 
without  exception,  the  requirements  call¬ 
ing  for  contributions  on  the  local  level, 
because  this  money  simply  cannot  be 
raised  in  Puerto  Rico.  Many  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  organizations  are  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  supported  only  by  donations 
and  subsidies. 

If  we  discontinue  or  slacken  our  efforts 
against  poverty  at  this  time,  we  will  find 
ourselves  that  much  farther  behind  when 
again  we  give  full  heart  to  this  fight.  Our 
problems  then  will  be  compounded,  more 
difficult,  and  more  expensive. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
will  recognize  this  truth  and,  despite  the 
obvious  need  for  economy  at  this  time, 
put  appropriations  where  they  are  the 
most  needed  by  our  public  and  can  do  the 
greatest  good  for  the  most  people. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  WaggonnerL 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER.  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  programs  administered  by  this  Office 
are  easily  at  this  point  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  of  any  of  our  federally-spon¬ 
sored  Government  programs.  The  Con¬ 
gress,  to  some  extent,  must  share  some 
of  the  blame  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  because 
it  was  this  Congress,  not  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress,  but  the  Congress  itself,  which 
thrust  upon  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  without 
proper  preparation  and  without  proper 
planning.  It  is  because  of  this  haste  and 
lack  of  planning  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  made  at  least 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  they  have 
made. 

I  think  it  can  as  well  be  said  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  some 
degree,  to  one  extent  or  the  other,  can 
justifiably  be  criticized,  as  they  have 
been,  by  almost  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  number 
myself  among  those  who  have  been  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  yesterday  made  what,  to  me, 
amounts  to  a  profound  statement,  when 
she  said  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  creating  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  interpose  or  create  an¬ 
other  level  of  government,  as  has  come 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  It  surely  was  not  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  to  create  another  level 
of  government  such  as  this  monster  with¬ 
out  responsibility  to  account  for  their  ac¬ 
tions. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons]  made  another  observation  which 
I  think  is  equally  true,  and  that  is  that 
there  are  two  points  in  real  question; 
money  and  Its  amount,  and  community 
action  programs.  I  am  told,  and  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
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Ayres]  still  plans  to  offer  a  substitute, 
which  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  continuing 
resolution,  to  allow  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  continue  to  operate  under 
existing  rules  and  regulations,  but  with 
reduced  funds,  until  sometime  next  year. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  to  operate  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
existing  rules  and  regulations  when  there 
is  not  a  man  in  this  House  who  agrees 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  presently 
operates  under. 

If  we  are  truly  believers  that  some 
change  must  be  made  in  this  basic  legis¬ 
lation,  then  we  should  face  the  issue 
squarely  and  not  pass  a  simple  continu¬ 
ing  resolution  and  continue  to  operate 
under  existing  rules  or  regulations.  I 
know  there  are  a  number  of  economy- 
minded  people  in  the  House — and  I  am 
one  of  them.  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  here 
who  would  dare  call  me  a  big  spender — 
but  I  say  there  is  something  more  im¬ 
portant  to  be  considered  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  this  year  than  mere  dollars  alone. 
The  perspective  of  this  legislation  must 
be  changed.  Responsibility  must  be 
achieved. 

I  feel  very  sincerely  that  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  in  adopting  the  Green 
amendment  is  the  salvation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  if  indeed  it  can  be  saved.  A  number 
of  people  on  the  committee  have  insisted 
upon  it,  and  I  am  told  they  are  going  to 
insist  upon  it  through  conference.  If 
we  can  maintain  this  feature  of  the  bill,  a 
new  structure  of  community  action 
agencies,  then  this  is  easily  the  most 
revolutionary  and  important  part  of  this 
legislative  proposal. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
this  year  to  spend  a  little  bit  more  money 
if  we  can  inject  new  criteria  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  abide  by,  in 
defining  for  them  what  a  community 
action  agency  is.  The  committee  bill  says 
that  a  community  action  agency  will  be  a 
State  of  a  political  subdivision.  They  are 
talking  about  elected  public  officials. 
Agencies  will  be  represented,  the  poor 
will  be  represented. 

I  say,  as  sincerely  as  I  possibly  can, 
if  we  are  going  to  correct  what  is  more 
apparently  wrong  with  this  bill  than  any 
other  feature,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  start  with  this  new  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  are  all  critical  of,  that  is  going 
to  rise  up  in  ever-increasing  degrees  to 
haunt  us  all.  Even  though  I  might  like 
a  little  additional  wordage,  what  the 
committee  has  done  and  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  in  turning  over  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  the 
community  action  program,  I  believe  we 
must  do  if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  this  program.  It  is  totally 
irresponsible  now. 

So  I  say  to  every  Member  of  this 
House,  if  the  Members  really  want  to  put 
some  responsible  people — and  I  am  not 
critical  of  everybody  who  is  associated 
with  OEO  or  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  as  being  irresponsible — but  if  we 
want  to  make  this  program  responsible, 
then  we  must  give  the  operation  and  the 
administration  at  the  community  level  to 
people  who  have  to  account  to  voters,  to 
elected  officials  like  you  and  me.  Let  us 


retain  this  feature  in  this  bill.  If  we  do 
not,  the  time  is  going  to  come  when  this 
program  is  going  to  fall  of  its  own 
weight — and  that  would  make  a  lot  of 
people  happy,  I  know.  But  I  say,  if  we 
do  want  to  make  a  going  business  out  of 
the  community  action  programs  by  turn¬ 
ing  their  responsibility  over  to  respon¬ 
sible  local  elected  officials,  I  predict  it 
will  not  be  many  years  when  legislation 
such  as  this  will  pass  this  House  with 
ease. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Zion]  . 

(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an 
opportunity  before  us  that  is  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  can, 
if  we  have  the  courage,  enact  legislation 
for  our  young  people  that  will  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  the  tragic  specter  of  il¬ 
literacy,  disease,  and  poverty. 

We  in  this  country,  with  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  world’s  wealth,  are  rapidly 
losing  our  most  valuable  asset,  that  is, 
the  capacity  of  our  young  people  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  future  and  to  the  future 
of  their  country. 

Every  day  brings  another  group  of  de¬ 
pendents  to  the  Nation’s  welfare  table, 
and  away  from  the  ranks  of  production. 
We  must  reverse  this  trend  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  progress  that  has  made  this 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  This 
can  be  done. 

It  is  a  three-step  approach: 

First,  abolish  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  it  now  exists. 

Second,  extract  those  education  and 
training  programs  that  are  the  confused, 
conflicting  concoctions  of  the  Great  So¬ 
ciety  now  being  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Healthf  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Third,  give  substantial  guidance,  and 
substantial  financial  support  to  our  local 
educational  systems,  so  that  they  can 
expand  their  facilities  to  administer  pre¬ 
school  indoctrination,  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  on-the-job  training,  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  take  these 
programs  away  from  the  national 
bureaucrats  and  put  them  under  the 
bureaucrats  in  city  hall. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  already  have 
dedicated  school  boards,  competent  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  educators  in  local  com¬ 
munities  who  can  do  the  job,  if  given  the 
help  they  need. 

Now  as  to  point  No.  1 :  We  here  in  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  hack  away  at  the 
branches  of  this  OEO  problem  when  we 
should  be  digging  it  up  by  the  roots.  We 
should  recognize  that  we  cannot  carve 
rotten  wood.  You  cannot  dress  up  a 
skunk  and  pretend  it  is  an  Angora  cat. 
You  can  not  take  elements  of  the  OEO, 
rearrange  them  and  pretend  that  they 
are  something  new. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  I  re¬ 
cently  distributed  throughout  my  dis¬ 
trict,  85  percent  of  those  responding  in¬ 
dicated  they  did  not  feel  the  OEO  had 
been  effective  in  getting  at  the  real 
causes  of  poverty.  These  constituents 
may  strongly  approve  of  a  given  project 


in  the  war  on  poverty.  They  may  have 
good  words  for  a  Headstart  program,  or 
Upward  Bound,  or  Green  Thumb — but 
many  are  seriously  worried  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  mismanagement  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  They  are  alarmed  at  watching 
what  could  lie  highly  beneficial  programs 
becoming  hamstrung,  and  weighted 
down  by  a  fumbling  bureaucracy  not  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  people  they  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

Perhaps  even  more  amazing  are  the 
comments  from  poverty  officials  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  had  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  distressed  men  and  women  who  are 
called  upon  to  operate  programs  at  a 
local  level,  while  strange  policy  deci¬ 
sions  in  Washington  and  Chicago  are 
delaying  operating  funds.  Vouchers  are 
lost.  Checks  mismailed.  Applications  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  capable  people  who  ori¬ 
ginally  joined  the  OEO  have  resigned. 

One  poverty  program  director  stated 
to  me: 

Sometimes  I  get  so  angry,  I  want  to  ex¬ 
plode.  We’re  waiting  for  money  to  start  our 
program — we  have  hired  persons  and  have 
begun  to  train  them  to  supervise  the  pro¬ 
gram.  All  we  need  is  money  ...  so  instead  of 
money,  we  get  telegrams,  and  these  aren’t 
properly  addressed. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  could  certainly  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  the  way  these  programs  are  run  from  the 
top — redtape  and  mix-ups.  I’m  disgusted. 

Another  poverty  official  related : 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  national 
and  regional  O.E.O.  offices  that  very  little 
of  the  money  ever  filters  down  to  where  it 
can  be  used  for  the  people.  Power-hungry 
officials  at  the  top  are  too  busy  empire-build¬ 
ing  to  provide  us  with  a  program  down  here 
that  we  can  responsibly  execute. 

Another  director  wrote  me : 

I  don’t  really  care  how  they  want  us  to  do 
our  work.  I’ll  just  be  glad  when  they  stop 
making  directional  changes  long  enough 
to  let  us  get  something  done  down  here. 

When  the  OEO  becomes  hopelessly 
snarled  in  its  own  redtape,  it  starts  look¬ 
ing  for  a  scapegoat.  During  one  of  the 
“lost  check”  episodes  in  my  district,  the 
regional  office  put  out  the  story  that  the 
program  could  not  be  funded  until  the 
Congressman  had  “announced”  the  pro¬ 
ject.  This  colossal  bit  of  ballyhoo  had 
wide  circulation  in  southern  Indiana. 

I  have  observed  that  propaganda  is  a 
major  product  of  the  OEO.  Recently,  a 
flock  of  mail  supporting  certain  poverty 
programs  contained  a  large  number  of 
letters  written  on  stationery  bearing  the 
Federal  watermark.  Does  this  suggest  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  unbiased  peo¬ 
ple? 

Many  of  my  correspondents  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  recent  revelations  that  up¬ 
wards  of  70  percent  of  OEO  expenditures 
go  for  salaries.  The  little  people  on  the 
other  end  suffer  when  bureaucracy  has 
managed  to  siphon  off  such  a  large  por¬ 
tion. 

There  are  some  outstanding  poverty 
programs  in  existence.  I  want  to  help 
save  them  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  an  outraged  public  that  will  eventually 
bring  the  OEO  “house  of  cards”  down. 
It  is  imperative  that  bureaucratic  inter¬ 
ference  in  local  programs  be  reduced.  It 
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is  also  imperative  that  politics  be  kept 
out  of  the  picture. 

A  DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION? 

It  is  a  regrettable  situation  that  we 
are  spending  so  much  time  and  energy- 
developing  a  dual  system  of  education  in 
this  country.  Headstart  is  a  good  example 
of  this. 

If  the  fine  features  of  Headstart  could 
be  incorporated  into  good  existing  school 
systems  which  are  responsive  to  local 
need,  it  would  represent  a  tremendous 
savings  to  the  overburdened  taxpayer. 

Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Upward  Bound,  Job  Corps,  on-the-job 
training,  manpower  development — all  of 
these  have  their  areas  of  merit,  and  yet 
collectively  they  form  tentacles  on  the 
poverty  octopus  that  gobbles  funds  and 
talents  and  regurgitates  very  little  for 
the  people. 

OEO  mismanages  several  of  these — 
still  others  function  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Too  many  of  them  are  Wash¬ 
ington  oriented  or  regionally  oriented, 
and  not  community  oriented. 

Too  many  of  these  programs  rob  funds, 
facilities,  and  faculty  from  our  regular 
educational  system  and,  at  tremendous 
expense  to  the  taxpayers,  divert  these 
funds  to  the  perpetuation  of  another 
bureaucracy. 

I  cannot,  in  conscience,  condone  a 
continuation  of  the  OEO. 

Programs  designed  to  provide  educa¬ 
tion  and  job-oriented  training  for  the 
poor  can  be  incorporated  into  existing 
school  systems  where  they  have  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  many  dedicated  and  capable 
teachers  who  can  greatly  improve  and 
expand  our  total  educational  environ¬ 
ment.  Each  program  could  then  be 
funded  at  much  less  expense  and  per¬ 
formed  with  much  greater  efficiency  in  a 
vastly  broadened  educational  system. 
America’s  teachers  might  then  be  paid 
as  they  deserve,  and  could  teach  in  fa¬ 
cilities  worthy  of  a  country  whose  tech¬ 
nology  leads  the  world. 

Perpetuation  of  a  national  bureaucracy 
such  as  OEO  serves  only  to  create  a 
costly,  competing  program  of  education. 

I  hope  this  90th  Congress  will  seize 
the  initiative  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Let 
us  close  the  ill-run  poverty  campaign 
of  the  OEO  once  and  for  all,  and  begin 
effectively  to  eradicate  poverty  at  its 
sources. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
side  we  have  two  more  3 -minute  speeches 
and  then  I  expect  to  move  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rise,  unless  there  is  objection  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  request  for  a  2- 
minute  speech  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Hanley]. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  me  to  support  a  con¬ 
tinued  war  on  poverty  if  I  could  point  to 
the  evidence  of  sound  progress  in  my  own 
community.  My  belief  that  Syracuse  can 
have  a  good  poverty  program  must  neces¬ 


sarily  be  tempered  by  the  weight  of  our 
past  performance.  However,  I  know  that 
our  low-income  citizens  want  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  for  their  children, 
and  so  I  shall  again  support  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  them  this  opportunity. 

The  elements  we  look  for  in  a  sound 
community  action  program  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Syracuse.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  envisioned  a  community  action 
agency  as  an  organization  having  the 
capacity  to  mobilize  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  wage  an  effective 
war  on  poverty.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  strife  in  Syracuse,  but  there  has 
not  been  that  effective  merging  together 
of  the  purposes  and  the  resources  of  all 
individuals  and  agencies,  public  and 
private,  for  the  common  effort. 

Attitudes  have  changed  a  great  deal 
in  Syracuse  since  the  initial  skirmishes 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  One  can  perceive 
a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  public  and  private  entities  which 
are  concerned  with  the  manifestations 
and  the  causes  of  poverty  to  participate 
in  the  common  effort.  This  general  will¬ 
ingness,  however,  has  not  been  effectively 
utilized. 

The  low-income  people  of  Syracuse  are 
now  actively  aware  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  but  the 
poor,  both  Negro  and  white,  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  consistent  or  con¬ 
tinuing  leadership  they  need  to  fight 
poverty  within  the  framework,  the 
meaning,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Syracuse  has  experienced  entirely  too 
much  conflict.  Distrust  and  bitterness 
have  prevented  the  birth  of  that  total 
community  effort.  We  have  many  under¬ 
employed  and  unemployable  people.  Over 
30  percent  of  our  public  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  never  graduate.  However,  we  have 
many  businesses  and  industries  which 
desperately  need  additional  employees. 
Yet  we  have  been  unable  to  launch  the 
total  community  effort  which  should 
bring  the  unemployed  and  the  waiting 
jobs  together. 

Even  now,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity'  is  attempting  to  create  a  new 
community  action  agency  in  Syracuse. 
The  old  agency,  the  crusade  for  oppor¬ 
tunity,  was  defeated  in  a  protracted  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  crusade  violated  many  OEO 
guidelines,  regulations,  and  suggestions. 
The  crusade  did  not  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  effectively  and  efficiently  man¬ 
age  and  administer  the  program  grants 
awarded  by  OEO.  But  most  of  all,  the  old 
community  action  agency  failed  to  mo¬ 
bilize  all  of  the  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  wage  an  effective  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  Many  battles  were  fought,  but  few 
were  against  poverty. 

I  am  pleased  with  what  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  proposed  in  its 
community  action  amendments.  These 
changes,  hopefully,  will  provide  the  new 
foundations  for  a  poverty  program  in 
Syracuse.  I  deeply  regret  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  can  see  only  the  dangers  of 
greater  involvement  by  local  govern¬ 
ment.  I  happen  to  feel  that  the  attitude 
and  the  degree  of  participation  of  local 
government  are  key  elements.  I  welcome 
the  committee’s  clarification  of  the  com¬ 
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position  of  the  community  action 
agency’s  governing  board.  Of  even 
greater  benefit  is  the  strengthening  of 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
governing  board.  One  of  the  problems 
which  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  the 
community  action  program  in  Syracuse 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  board 
of  directors  was  unable  to  exercise  effec¬ 
tive  control  over  the  poverty  program. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  crusade  for  op¬ 
portunity  to  vest  in  its  board  of  directors 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  run 
an  effective  program  contributed  to  the 
OEO  decision  to  withdraw  support  from 
the  crusade. 

I  believe  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  makes  a  strong  case  for 
greater  participation  of  community  gov¬ 
ernment  in  commimity  action.  Syracuse 
has  made  great  progress  in  mobilizing 
low-income  people  to  participate  in  the 
poverty  program.  This  progress  has  not 
been  complemented  with  a  similar  mobi¬ 
lization  of  local  government,  private 
agencies,  community  leadership,  and  all 
citizens  of  good  will  who  are  concerned 
about  poverty.  The  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  and  the  funds  we  provide  for 
its  purposes,  cannot  possibly  be  viewed 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
A  community  action  agency  cannot  by 
itself  mount  an  effective  and  continuing 
campaign  to  prepare  and  place  jobless 
persons  in  gainful  employment.  We  do 
not  have  to  create  jobs  in  Syracuse;  we 
have  to  create  workers.  An  effective  em¬ 
ployment  program  demands  full  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  State  employment  service, 
the  public  employment  training  entity, 
and  above  all,  private  industrial  and 
commercial  concerns.  A  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  can  guarantee  that  the 
special  problems  of  the  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  are  recognized  in  the  formulation 
and  management  of  an  employment  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  an  agency,  because  of  its 
special  relationship  with  low-income 
people,  can  create  and  strengthen  the 
willingness  of  an  unemployed  person  to 
participate.  Such  an  agency  can  supply 
the  additional  funds  needed  to  make  the 
program  meaningful  in  the  sense  that 
the  program  will  be  really  effective  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  success  of  a  community  action 
program  depends  greatly  on  its  capacity 
to  create  a  peaceful  and  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  local  educational 
agency.  How  best  can  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  local  educational  agency 
work  together  to  see  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  finish  a  high  school  education? 
How  best  can  they  cooperate  to  foster 
adult  basic  education?  How  best  can  they 
work  together  for  even  more  effective 
manpower  development  and  training 
programs?  How  best  can  they  work  to¬ 
gether  to  create  maximum  benefits  from 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act.  If  these  amendments  to  the 
community  action  program  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
poor  and  the  various  agencies  of  local 
government,  much  good  will  come  of  it. 

A  community  action  agency  cannot 
singlehandedly  set  out  to  conquer  the 
problem  of  poor  housing.  The  financial 
base  of  a  community  action  agency  is 
completely  inadequate.  The  local  public 
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housing  agency  must  be  either  stimulated 
or  permitted  to  participate,  depending  on 
local  circumstances.  The  local  urban  re¬ 
newal  agency,  the  municipal  officials 
charged  with  zoning  and  code  enforce¬ 
ment  all  must  participate.  I  believe  it  is 
both  dangerous  and  destructive  for  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  to  have  as  their 
principal  operating  assumption  the  belief 
that  no  agency  of  local  government  will 
ever  care  about  low -income  people. 

If  a  community  action  agency  is  not 
concerned  about  jobs,  housing,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  wasting  its  time  and  our 
funds.  It  is  true  that  we  hope  that  the 
evolution  of  a  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  local  government  entities  and  the 
community  action  program  will  create  a 
continuing  attitude  of  concern.  We  hope 
that  this  will  be  true  also  in  the  desired 
working  relationship  with  private  service 
and  humanitarian  agencies.  Hopefully, 
community  action  programs  will  develop 
this  common  attitude  of  concern  and  the 
habit  of  broad  partnership  in  the  pursuit 
of  common  aims.  I  think  it  is  foolish  to 
expect  more  from  community  action  than 
this. 

Congress  wants -the  community  action 
program  to  stimulate  and  work  toward  a 
wider  path  for  all  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  economic  and  social  life.  It  will 
not  happen  overnight.  It  will  not  happen 
if  we  permit  this  program  to  be  used  for 
new  barriers  of  distrust  and  unrest  even 
as  we  seek  to  tear  down  the  old  ones. 

I  support  the  recommendations  of  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  poverty  bill. 
The  city  of  Syracuse  is  in  the  process  of 
refitting  itself  in  order  to  fight  poverty. 
This  legislation  will  aid  in  the  avoidance 
of  past  mistakes.  It  will  strengthen  our 
chances  of  achieving  total  community 
participation  and  mobilization. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Cahill], 

(Mr.  CAHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire 
poverty  program  has  been  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  great  depth,  and  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me  to  repeat 
many  of  the  statements  and  to  allude  to 
rriany  of  the  facts  that  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  must  rec¬ 
ognize  the  enormity  of  the  challenge 
which  the  Congress  accepted  3  years  ago 
when  it  enacted  the  original  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  objectives 
sought  were  desirable,  the  aims  were 
lofty,  and  the  belief  that  the  job  could 
be  done  was,  I  am  certain,  sincere.  Now 
after  3  years  and  some  $4  billion  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  there  are  many  who  question 
the  success  of  the  program  and  the  jus¬ 
tification  for  its  continuance. 

I  would  merely  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  this  program,  as  in  all  others, 
there  are  both  successes  and  failures.  As 
in  most  instances,  failures  are  usually 
more  widely  publicized  than  successes.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  this  program  have  been  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  that  they  have  received  wide 


publicity.  I  join  those  critical  of  those 
failures  and  I  join  those  who  insist  that 
the  abuses  so  fully  discussed  here  on  the 
floor  be  completely  eliminated.  One  of 
the  outrages  of  this  program  has  been 
the  partisan,  political  participation  by 
many  of  the  poverty  employees.  Another 
outstanding  and  glaring  failure  has  been 
the  allocation  of  almost  70  percent  of  the 
funds  to  administration  and  executive 
salaries.  The  direction  of  the  program 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired.  I  have  also  been  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbed  by  the  diversion  by 
OEO  of  large  amounts  of  money  which 
should  be  used  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  poor,  to  visionary  and  costly  re¬ 
search  projects.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  a  grant  in  excess  of  $500,000  given 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  sub¬ 
contracted  to  a  corporation  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  do  research  among  a  thousand 
families  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  income. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  or  the 
philosophy  or  the  justification  for  such 
a  research  program,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  understand  why  OEO  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  this  type  of  activity.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  score  of  similar  activities  which 
have  brought  justifiable  criticism  on  the 
directors  and  the  administrators  of  this 
program.  The  record  is  replete  with  an 
itemization  of  the  failures,  and  no  words 
of  mine  are  required  to  embellish  that 
sad  record.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  not  forget  in  our  hurry  to  criticize, 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  who  3V2  years  ago  had  little 
or  no  hope  of  participating  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  American  economy  and  who 
now  have  aspirations,  hopes,  and  dreams 
for  decent  lives.  We  must  not  forget  the 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  have  devoted  their 
every  energy  in  an  honest  effort  to  carry 
out  the  lofty  ideals  and  objectives  of  this 
program  and  who  have  in  truth  and  in 
fact  brought  help  and  hope  to  many  of 
the  poor  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  OEO  has  not  expended  very 
much  money  in  the  district  that  I  repre¬ 
sent,  I  have  personally  met  and  have  been 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  highly 
motivated  efforts  of  the  responsible  peo¬ 
ple  actively  associated  with  this  program 
who  have  achieved  by  their  efforts  a  great 
many  worthwhile  successes.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  the  progress 
of  Headstart,  Followthrough,  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I  know  that 
this  has  been  a  contributing  factor  in 
reducing  the  tensions  and  the  despair  in 
certain  areas  in  my  State.  I  commend  all 
who  have  devoted  themselves  in  the  spirit 
of  the  program  and  who  have  unselfishly 
given  of  themselves  to  assist  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  among  us.  Once  again,  it  seems  to 
me  that  adequate  leaders,  proper  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  elimination  of  the  abuse 
and  misuse  in  the  program  could  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal  more  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  shorten  the  war  on  poverty. 

While  I  realize  that  we  are  at  war  in 
Vietnam  and  that  we  must  reduce  spend¬ 
ing  on  a  Federal  level,  I  also  recognize 
that  we  are,  in  fact,  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  refugee  programs 
in  foreign  lands  and  in  our  own  land  for 
the  victims  of  Communist  aggression  in 


Cuba.  Certainly,  we  cannot  do  less  for 
our  own  than  we  are  doing  for  strangers. 
Certainly,  within  the  sphere  of  fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  we  must  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  aid  the  poor,  to  bring  hope  to 
the  hopeless,  and  to  minimize,  if  not 
completely  eliminate,  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  early  in  this  debate,  -com¬ 
ments  were  made  to  the  effect  that  vo¬ 
cational  educators  are  not  equipped  to 
teach  and  train  the  disadvantaged  youth 
of  this  Nation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  testimony  before  our  committee  re¬ 
garding  successful  programs  being  op¬ 
erated  by  vocational  educators  and 
training  the  same  disadvantaged  youth 
as  the  Job  Corps: 

MAHONING  VALLEY  RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  Don  Watson,  director,  Trumbull 
County  Vocational  School,  Vienna,  Ohio, 
information  regarding  the  Mahoning 
Valley  residential  vocational  school, 
Ohio,  which  serves  the  disadvantaged 
youth : 

Placements  are  verified  to  exceeding  80% 
of  our  graduates. 

The  cost  per  year  (per  student)  includes 
operating  costs,  subsistence,  training  allow¬ 
ance,  every  cost,  capital  outlay — remodeling, 
equipment — $4,573.  This  cost  is  being  reduced 
this  year  because  we  have  most  of  our  equip¬ 
ment. 

We  do  not  believe  we  have  to  have  a 
student  a  full  year  or  even  two  full  years  to 
help  him.  Our  purpose  is  to  train  people  to 
the  point  that  they  can  go  out  and  become 
employed.  If  we  can  do  this  in  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months,  we  do  this  and  we 
encourage  them  if  they  feel  they  are  solid 
enough  to  remain  employed  and  not  end  up 
back  in  the  same  boat. 

Our  enrollment  would  include  50  percent 
high  school  drop-outs  and  the  other  half 
would  have  completed  high  school,  but  were 
still  considered  unemployed  or  unemployable 
because  of  lack  of  vocational  skill. 

The  average  reading  level  of  our  students 
has  been  running  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level. 

Mr.  Watson  also  testified  that  the 
Mahoning  daily  training  program  ran 
eight  and  nine  hours  a  day  with  many 
youths  returning  for  2  hours  in  the 
evenings. 

He  boasts  a  placement  rate  of  70  per¬ 
cent  overall,  and  over  80  percent  for 
graduates,  and  commented  that  many 
youths  receive  five  and  six  offers. 

Mr.  Watson  also  testified  they  had  no 
recruitment  problem  at  Mahoning  Val¬ 
ley  and  generally  had  a  full  comple¬ 
ment. 

Our  committee  chairman  [Mr.  Per¬ 
kins]  was  impressed,  as  we  were,  with 
the  Mahoning  Valley  School  and  com¬ 
mented  at  that  time : 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  school  in 
Vienna,  Ohio.  I  think  this  is  a  great  insti¬ 
tution  and  I  just  wish  that  more  states  had 
inaugurated  residential  schools  years  ago. 

Mr.  Watson  concluded  with  a  final 
thought : 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  one  more 
thing  to  the  committee  as  far  as  using  the 
existing  structures  to  operate  a  network  of 
residential  centers. 
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I  think  if  each  state  were  given  responsi¬ 
bility,  X  think  there  would  develop  a  friendly 
competition  there  that  would  make  every 
state  want  to  do  the  job  and  do  it  well,  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  funds  to  do  it,  and  I  think 
this  network,  with  the  leadership  that  is 
available  now  at  the  Federal  and  State  level, 
that  this  network  could  be  put  into  effect 
pretty  quickly  and  effectively,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  to  be  set  for  the 
state  being  so  actively  controlled  and  ac¬ 
tually  responsible  for  taking  care  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  their  State,  and  I  think  the  State 
and  local  people  would  have  a  better  view, 
knowing  exactly  what  the  problems  are, 
where  they  are,  and  what  has  to  be  done 
about  these  problems. 

MILWAUKEE  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  George  A.  Parkinson,  director,  the 
Milwaukee  Vocational  Technical  and 
Adult  Schools  (not  residential),  during 
hearings  on  antipoverty  legislation  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  testified  regarding  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  experiences  with  disadvantaged 
youth: 

We  are  operating  a  Continuation  School, 
or  dropout  school,  in  which  we  have  approxi¬ 
mately  650  students.  Slightly  less  than  half 
of  these  are  Negroes.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
approximately  500  of  the  650  are  currently 
on  parole  from  various  disciplinary  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Currently  our  programs  for  disadvantaged 
youth  involve:  Automobile  mechanics,  clerk 
and  general  office  training  at  various  levels, 
machine  operator  training  (male  and  fe¬ 
male)  ,  power  sewing  machine  operators  (male 
and  female) ,  welders,  certified  laboratory  as¬ 
sistants  (male  and  female),  clothing  altera¬ 
tion  women,  cooks  and  countermen,  indus¬ 
trial  electricians,  janitors  or  custodial  work¬ 
ers,  mechanical  draftsmen,  small  engine  re¬ 
pair,  waitresses,  gas  engine  repair  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  nurses  aides;  special  programs  for 
older  workers  (for  example,  teaching  them 
to  take  the  examination  for  postal  em¬ 
ployees)  ,  machine  molders,  sales  clerks,  and 
a  host  of  students  who  are  slotted  into  our 
various  regular  programs,  of  which  we  have 
approximately  1500  different  classes,  courses 
— that  is,  not  programs — but  132  programs. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  of  those  who  lack 
basic  education  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
at  least  acquire  functional  literacy;  that  is, 
reading  and  comprehension  at  the  sixth 
grade  level,  and  the  use  of  simple  arithmetic 
in  actual  operational  practice,  in  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  year  ago  last  June  we  graduated  about 
50  students,  and  every  student  except  one 
had  a  job  before  he  walked  across  the  stage 
and  got  his  diploma.  This  year  we  were  about 
98  percent  of  placement. 

I  think  it  (Residential  Vocational  School) 
would  run  us  between  $3,500  and  $4,000  per 
equivalent  fulltime  student  per  year  (pre¬ 
cluding  capital  costs  which  would  add  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000  to  $1,500) .  That  is  a 
thumbnail  thing,  and  that  has  not  been  re¬ 
fined,  Congressman,  because  until  you  sit 
down  and  actually  develop  your  costs  sheets, 
you  can’t  tell.  But  I  made  a  preliminary 
estimate  for  our  board. 

I  think  we  can  operate  (a  Residential 
School)  for  $2,500  or  $3,000  (per  student) 
less  than  Job  Corps. 

About  80  percent  of  those  who  complete, 
and  we  follow  those  up,  and  we  find  out  that 
of  the  80  percent  who  are  placed  in  entry 
jobs  in  the  area  for  which  they  are  trained, 
a  year  later  about  80  or  85  percent  of  those 
are  still  working  in  that  area,  though  not 
necessarily  at  that  same  job. 

...  if  you  can  train  ten  students  in  a 
school  like  mine,  where  you  can  train  one 
student,  maybe,  in  the  Job  Corps,  for  the 
same  money,  the  need  is  so  great  in  your 


great  metropolitan  areas  that  I  think  it  1s 
foolish  to  waste  the  money  on  the  other  side. 

Many  people  running  Job  Corps  are  ama¬ 
teurs — they  have  spent  more  money  than  I 
think  you  have  to  spend  to  attain  the  object. 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  estimated  the  cost 
for  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  to 
run  a  residential  program  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,500  to  $4,000  direct  oper¬ 
ating  cost  or  a  total  of  approximately 
$5,000,  including  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Watson  of  Mahoning  Valley  testi¬ 
fied  that  their  residential  operation  costs 
are  $4,573  per  student,  which  included 
everything  the  Job  Corps  figures  include, 
except  some  medical  provision  which  was 
taken  care  of  by  another  public  agency. 

These  figures  should  be  compared  with 
the  price  tags  on  different  Job  Corps 
centers,  a  few  of  the  highest  examples 
being; 

Centers  in  existence  over  9  months 


Rodman _ $10,  517 

Parks  _  9,  091 

Albuquerque  _  12, 658 

Clinton _ _ _  10,  298 

Omaha _  +9,  000 

Cleveland  _  +9,  00C 

Centers  in  existence  under  9  months 

Guthrie  _ _ _ $13,  238 

St.  Louis _ 12,  203 

McCoy  _  17, 395 

Clearfield  _ .* _  16.299 

Lincoln  _  18, 516 


We  would  like  to  note  also  that  the 
cost  figures  above  for  these  centers  were 
furnished  by  OEO  to  Congress  and  do  not 
include  $600  per  enrollee  for  capital  costs 
or  $603  per  enrollee  for  overhead — head¬ 
quarters  and  regional  expenses,  screen¬ 
ing,  and  some  direct  enrollee  fees. 

Among  other  testimony  on  vocational 
education,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Congressman  John  Dent,  com¬ 
mented: 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  ask  you 
another  question.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
flak  surrounding  my  proposal  that  the  Job 
Training  Corps  be  tied  directly  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  and  trade  school  training  program.  I 
believe  we  are  missing  a  golden  opportunity 
in  the  job  training  programs  under  OEO  by 
not  having  them  directly  tied  to  vocational 
training  schools.  We  are  blessed  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  the  greatest  number  of  well- 
trained  experts  in  the  trade  school  training 
program. 

Dave  Hill,  director,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
antipoverty  program  stated : 

It  does  make  sense  to  have  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  tied  to  specific  vocational  centers, 
and  this  is  projected  as  part  of  our  need  in 
our  industrial  complex.  I  think  it  also  makes 
a  lot  of  sense  for  projected  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  this  very  same  effort. 

One  of  the  problems  we  find  as  far  as  the 
Job  Corps  is  concerned,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  slippage  between  when  the  person  finishes 
the  program  and  referral  to  a  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  for  employment.  We  very  often 
get  the  information  a  little  late.  Sometimes 
the  youngster  is  back  in  the  neighborhood 
for  a  week  or  two  or  a  month  or  two  before 
we  know  he  is  there.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
closer  tie  in  between  the  Job  Corps  Center 
and  the  employment  service’s  referral  of  that 
youngster  back  to  the  neighborhood  so  we 
will  know  what  kinds  of  skills  he  has  and 
what  he  has  been  trained  to  do  so  that  we 
can  immediately  start  finding  jobs  for  that 
youngster,  promoting  that  youngster,  so  to 
speak,  before  he  bets  back. 

When  testifying  before  the  Senate  this 
year,  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  spokesman  for 
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the  National  Education  Association,  said 
it  would  be  the  position  of  that  associa- 
tion“that  the  Job  Corps  should  be  under 
the  control  or  under  the  direction  of 
educators  in  vocational  education.  In 
other  words  as  far  as  the  Job  Corps  op¬ 
eration  in  California,  it  should  be  op¬ 
erated  under  the  direction  of  whoever  is 
the  director  of  vocational  education  for 
the  State  of  California — the  thing  that 
we  are  greatly  concerned  about  is  that 
the  commonplace  expression  among  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  noneducators  is  that  educa¬ 
tors  have  failed  and  that  the  States  have 
failed.  This  is  untrue.” 

Miss  Cynthia  Parsons,  author  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  vocational  education 
that  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  the  summer  of  1967,  testified 
before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  regarding  the  events  taking 
place  in  the  field  of  vocational  education: 

There  is  a  great  interest  in  an  entirely  new 
type  of  facility,  and  that  is  called  the  Area 
Vocational  School,  and  Somerset,  Kentucky, 
has  an  area  vocational  school. 

It  serves  counties — I  think  it  is  three — and 
something  like  11  school  districts.  The  long¬ 
est  distance  any  student  comes  is  something 
like  60  miles,  and  the  director  of  the  school 
has  found  approved  lodging  in  town  so  in  a 
sense  it  is  almost  residential  for  some  of  the 
students  who  come  a  long  distance.. 

Pinta  County,  Ohio,  has  gone  into  voca¬ 
tional  education — Pinta  County  High  School; 
there  is  no  county  named  Pinta — Pinta 
means  5 — it  serves  five  counties  south  of 
Toledo.  It  serves  many  high  schools.  The 
students  in  those  high  schools  continue  to 
have  their  identity  in  that  school.  They  are 
a  Fulton  County  High  School  student  who 
rides  the  bus  every  day  over  to  the  Pinta 
County  Vocational  School,  and  returns  in  the 
afternoon  to  Fulton  County  High  School 
where  he  joins  in  the  athletic  program,  extra 
curricular,  or  whatever,  and  when  he  gets  his 
high  school  degree,  he  gets  it  from  his  own 
school,  not  from  the  area  vocational  school. 

The  Somerset  area  vocational  school  is  one 
of  a  different  variety,  slightly  different  in  that 
it  does  grant  a  degree.  It  is  a  high  school; 
it  has  a  high  school  program  of  its  own. 

Both  kinds  of  these  vocational  school  op¬ 
erate  on  a  six  or  seven  days  a  week,  17  to  21 
hours  a  day  basis  every  day  out  of  the  year. 

It  (the  Los  Vegas  vocational  school)  is  the 
most  beautiful  vocational  school  in  the 
country.  It  has  wall-to-wall  carpeting.  I  was 
treated  to  frogs  legs  provencal,  and  asked 
where  the  school  got  the  fronts,  and  was 
told  the  school  had  gotten  a  grant  to  get 
rare  fish  delicacies  in  order  to  teach  the  foods 
they  would  be  cooking  if  they  got  jobs  at 
the  fine  casinos  and  hotels  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  school  has  unbelievable  equipment, 
and  for  two  years  in  the  planning  stage,  it 
is  a  completely  comprehensive  school. 

It  has  closed  circuit  television,  it  is  wall¬ 
less — as  a  magnificent  place,  really. 

Its  programs  are  very  exciting.  One  very 
kind  of  interesting  thing  in  its  secretarial 
training  is  that  girls  generally- — boys  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  for  auto  mechanics,  live  pro¬ 
duction  work  to  make  the  work  interesting 
and  to  make  it  realistic,  instead  of  working 
on  mounted  engines. 

Girls  have  had  traditionally  dead  work 
to  do.  They  copied  letters  that  weren’t  go¬ 
ing  anywhere,  and  wrote  finger  exercises  on 
the  typewriter  that  also  weren't  going  any¬ 
where. 

Each  girl  in  this  school  sits  at  a  station 
and  there  is  a  switchboard,  and  someone  in 
town  who  may  want  a  letter,  a  lawyer  or  doc¬ 
tor  or  businessessman,  can  call  and  ask  to 
dictate  a  letter,  the  phone  hookup  goes  to 
one  of  the  instructors  and  the  students. 
She  then  writes  the  letter,  it  is  corrected 
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by  the  supervisor  and  is  then  sent  down¬ 
town  to  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  whoever,  for 
his  signature,  et  cetera. 

I  went  deliberately  to  schools  that  were 
doing  what  they  felt  was  a  very  good  job, 
and  at  all  of  them  that  offered  this  provision, 
they  were  all  very,  very  complimentary  about 
it,  and  that  was  to  allow  into  the  classes 
with  high  school  students,  older  students, 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school.  They  all 
were  very  complimentary  about  the  effect 
this  had  if  they  could  control  the  numbers,  if 
they  had  six  or  eight  young  adults  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  getting  a  certain 
training,  and  they  put  them  in  the  classes 
with  the  high  school  students,  that  this 
worked  out  very  well. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  ones  (area  vocational  school)  in  ex¬ 
istence  now  are  not  being  terribly  effective, 
and  the  interest  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  in  then,  so  the  money  is  not^going 
there,  and  the  local  communities  don’t  seem 
to  be  doing  much  about  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Yes,  there  seems  to  be  very  clear  evidence 
that  the  stronger  the  vocational  offering  and 
the  wider  the  vocational  offering,  the  more 
students  will  stay  in  school.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  study  showed  that  quite  clearly, 
and  I  didn’t  talk  to  anyone  who  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  who  did  not  say  if  they  had  a  good, 
strong  program — the  Las  Vegas  school,  which 
has  only  been  operating  now  a  year,  the 
area  vocational  school  already  has  earmarked 
over  150  students  who  were  classified  ready 
to  be  dropouts  who  said  in  order  to  go  to 
the  area  vocational  school,  and,  interestingly 
enough,  they  must  get  themselves  there,  and 
it  is  up  on  a  mesa. 

I  visited  both  of  those  (Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  Portland,  Me.).  The  Portland  school 
is  special  in  that  it  combines  in  one  facility 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  students  in 
the  city  determined  by  their  intelligence 
quotient  as  well  as  their  achievement  level 
in  Math  and  Science. 

They  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  visit  Poly¬ 
tech  in  the  eighth  grade  unless  they  are  two 
or  three  years  ahead  and — on  standard 
achievement  scores. 

They  have  technical  programs  that  have 
sent  them  on  to  be,  presumably,  engineers, 
and  go  to  Cal  Tech  and  MIT  and  Purdue  and 
the  other  fine  technical  institutions. 

The  other  half  of  the  student  body  at  Vin¬ 
cent  Polytechnic  are  those  below  the  average 
in  achievement. 

When  they  finish  the  eighth  grade,  and 
who  are  thought  could  benefit  from  a  termi¬ 
nal  vocational  program.  These,  boys  are  sent 
to  Vincent  Polytechnic.  The  onus  of  being  a 
dumping  ground  is  thus  avoided. 

The  school  has  an  extremely  fine  training 
program,  and  I  was  especially  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  geometry,  for  instance,  which 
is  taught,  the  finest  and  the  newest  geometry 
and  the  best  new  math  geometry  is  taught 
to  the  summer  students,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  students  who  are  going  to  be  the 
tool  and  diemakers  are  taught  a  special 
geometry  whereby  they  have  to  solve  geo¬ 
metric  problems  on  their  lathes  and  in  their 
pattern-making,  and  the  school  designed 
this  course  themselves. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  would  like  to  have  her  finish 
with  Milwaukee,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
then. 

Miss  Parsons.  In  the  Milwaukee  facility  is 
probably  the  finest  vocational  technical 
school  in  the  world.  It  has  got  1,800  courses, 
and  that  wouldn’t  be  good  unless  the  courses 
were  good,  and  they  are — they  are  pretty 
good. 

I  spent  oh,  most  of  my  time,  in  the  print¬ 
ing  department,  not  feeling  that  I  knew  more 
about  printing  than  anything  else,  but  they 
have  decided  to  combine — they  no  longer  can 
teach  a  boy  or  girl  just  to  run  a  linotype, 
or  if  he  chooses  just  to  be  in  graphic  arts, 


or  if  he  chooses  to  be  in  photography — they 
have  hooked  up  a  linotype  to  a  computer, 
and  have  insisted  that  the  boys  learn  that. 

They  are  taught  in  the  printshops  by  their 
own  people. 

They  learn  to  run  offset  presses  as  well  as 
hot  type.  They  learn  to  work,  not  only  with 
old  photoengraving  equipment,  but  with  the 
newest,  which  does  almost  all  the  work  for 
you,  where  you  have  to  be  more  skilled  in 
the  design  of  what  you  put  on  the  plate, 
and  the  acid  man  dipping  the  plate. 

I  won’t  go  into  the  process,  but  photo¬ 
engraving  has  moved  from  the  18th  Century 
to  the  21st  Century  with  no  spaces  in  be¬ 
tween,  and  most  schools  haven’t  gotten  to 
the  21st. 

The  presses,  there  are  new  presses  that  run 
off  a  computer-run  linotype.  That  is,  you 
can  even  go  one  step  further.  If  my  news¬ 
paper  were  that  modern,  and  it  is  not,  I 
could  call  on  the  telephone  a  story.  The  tele¬ 
phone  would  translate  it  into  a  magnetic 
tape,  which  would  be  fed  into  the  linotype, 
which  would  set  the  type,  it  would  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  computer  and  go  directly  into  a 
special  press  and  come  out  in  the  paper 
without  having  had  to  be  handled  at  any  of 
those  points  in  between,  and  suddenly  the 
printer  no  longer  has  to  be  able  to  work  a 
linotype,  but  he  has  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
tape  running  through  the  machine  and  un¬ 
derstands  whether  it  is  working  properly. 

He  becomes  a  mechanic. 

(In  response  to  the  question: ) 

What  do  you  think  of  such  a  proposal 
connecting  with  the  area  school,  in  line  with 
the  Opportunity  Crusade,  in  which  we  rec¬ 
ommend  a  residential  vocational  school 
concept? 

Miss  Parsons.  Almost  all  the  area  voca¬ 
tional  people  are  interested  in  this,  and 
especially  those  who  are  willing  to  takeout 
on  the  dropout,  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  dropped  out  of  school. 

Personally,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
residential  facility,  especially  for  the  ghetto, 
even  the  city  child.  I  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  better  for  a  child  from  the  Roxbury 
area  of  Boston  to  be  able  to  put  into  a  dormi¬ 
tory  situation  with  some  sort  of  counselor- 
type  arrangement  in  connection  with  a 
strong  vocational  and  academic  program. 

I  didn’t  talk  with  a  vocational  educator 
who  wasn't  interested  in  doing  this,  running 
a  vocational  school.  The  man  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  is  especially  keen  to  do  so,  and  he 
sees  this  as  solving  a  distance  problem,  and 
Qr.  Stirmer  of  Las  Vegas  is  the  same  way. 
What  they  really  want  is  to  be  able  to — well, 
I  have  to  use  the  educator’s  terminology  and 
make  it  “environment  control,”  but  what 
they  are  talking  about,  if  you  are  really  go¬ 
ing  to  retool  someone  who  has  dropped  out, 
he  has  dropped  out  of  a  lot  of  things.  He 
hasn’t  just  dropped  out  of  the  welding,  or 
automechanics  or  beauty  school,  he  has 
dropped  out  of  a  belief  in  adults  and  out  of 
a  belief  in  the  strength  in  the  American 
way  and  so  forth. 

So  if  you  create  for  him  a  place  where 
there  is  human  dignity  as  well  as  in  which 
hand  skills  can  be  developed,  then  you  have 
a  really  strong  authority. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  a  program  that 
Las  Vegas  has  which  is  very  good.  Las  Vegas 
made  a  study  of  its  community  needs.  One 
of  the  things  they  turned  up  was  that  there 
were  two  hundred  gasoline  service  stations 
in  the  Las  Vegas  area  and  the  people  man¬ 
ning  those  service  stations  felt  that  they 
badly  needed  boys  who  had  some  training 
*  in  salesmanship,  in  a  little  bit  of  auto 
mechanics,  knowing  the  differences  between 
the  compositions  of  various  tires  and  things. 
In  other  words,  were  trained  not  only  to  be 
good  handlers  of  the  money  and  that  area 
of  the  gas  station  but  really  when  somebody 
came  in  and  wanted  a  new  tire,  to  be  able 
to  describe  to  them  the  differences  in  the 
kinds  of  tires.  So  they  have  built  a  course 


of  study  around  service  station  attendants. 
The  students  are  taught  their  chemistry, 
their  physics,  what  they  need,  their  English, 
bookkeeping,  various  things,  and  then  do  a 
work  study  at  a  service  station  until  they 
have  completed  their  high  school  so  that  they 
are  actually  at  a  service  station,  they  get 
paid  for  some  of  their  work,  they  are  at 
school  all  day  long  learning  to  be  a  good 
service  station  attendant.  At  the  same  time 
the  door  is  not  closed  for  them  when  they 
finish,  if  they  decide  (a)  that  they  want  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  gasoline  station,  and 
would  like  to  come  back  to  this  vocational 
school  and  get  the  kind  of  business  training 
that  you  need  to  run  a  small  business,  or 
(b)  if  they  decide  they  really  would  like 
to  specialize  in  body  work,  they  may  come 
back  to  the  school  and  take  a  course  in  body 
work  or  auto-mechanics. 

counselor 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  “counselor”  pro¬ 
posal  -which  is  in  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  will  expand  to  many  more  needy 
youths  the  opportunity  to  obtain  part- 
time  employment  on  a  work-study  basis 
and  enable  them  to  finish  school. 

Congressman  Burt  Talcott  inserted 
into  the  Record  earlier  this  year  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  how  such  a  program  is 
operating  in  Salinas,  Calif. : 

Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  much 
these  days  of  programs  to  improve  the  lot 
of  school  dropouts  and  others  in  our  society 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  equip¬ 
ped  to  compete  effectively  from  an  economic 
standpoint. 

Regrettably,  such  efforts  have  shown  all 
too  few  signs  of  success. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  dropout  prob¬ 
lem,  purely  and  simply,  must  be  to  eliminate 
it — by  keeping  our  young  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  challenged  by,  their  school¬ 
ing. 

A  program  being  conducted  by  the  Salinas 
Union  High  School  District,  Salinas,  Calif., 
suggests  that  one  means  of  maintaining  stu¬ 
dent  interest  in  educational  pursuits  is  to 
integrate  their  studies  with  practical  work 
experience  opportunities  offered  by  private 
business  firms  in  the  community. 

Not  every  community  or  school  district  has 
such  a  competent  and  dedicated  program  di¬ 
rector  as  Gordon  Ray,  of  Salinas,  but  the 
work  experience  program  he  administers 
could  be  emulated  by  other  school  districts 
with  immeasurable  benefits. 

Staff  Writer  Eric  Brazil,  of  the  Salinas 
Californian,  described  the  vocational  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  of  Salinas  High  School  at 
some  length  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
November  28,  1966,  edition  of  the  newspaper 
as  follows: 

“speclal  assignment:  suhs  district  work 

EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  GROWS  IN  POPULARITY 

“(By  Eric  Brazil,  Californian  Staff  Writer) 

“The  course  which  is  growing  fastest  in 
popularity  with  students  in  the  Salinas  Un¬ 
ion  High  School  District  is  work. 

“It  is  as  if  the  district  built  a  better  mouse¬ 
trap.  Vocational  Work  Experience  began  as 
a  22-student  pilot  program  last  February, 
and  it  now  has  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
180. 

“Student  demand  to  enroll  in  the  course, 
which  uses  Salinas’  entire  commercial  com¬ 
munity  as  its  classroom,  presently  exceeds 
the  supply  of  jobs  for  it. 

“Vocational  Work  Experience  is  but  one 
facet,  albeit  the  largest  one,  of  the  district’s 
increasingly  comprehensive  work  experience 
education  program. 

“Other  facets 

“That  program  includes  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  (25  students)  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  (65  students)  projects, 
both  of  which  receive  federal  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  as  well  as  work  training  (35  stu- 
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dents),  a  100  per  cent  private  enterprise 
project  for  training  mentally  retarded 
youngsters. 

“Gordon  Ray  coordinates  the  district’s  work 
experience  from  a  tiny  office  in  the  music 
wing  at  Salinas  High  School.  But  he  doesn’t 
warm  the  office  chair  much.  He  is  a  man  on 
the  go. 

“Ray  has  been  selling  the  program  hard, 
and  the  business  community,  as  well  as  the 
students,  seem  to  be  buying  it.  One  hun¬ 
dred  sixty  employers  are  participating  in  the 
work  experience  program,  and  more  are  com¬ 
ing  in. 

“Vocational  Work  Experience  is  open  to 
junior  and  senior  students  over  15.  Students 
work  three  to  five  hours  a  day  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.30  an  hour.  They  receive  five 
academic  credits  for  each  bloc  of  180  hours 
of  work. 

“Trainee  jobs  fall  into  a  variety  of  fields, 
.but  the  clerical  and  sales  fields  predominate. 

“Students  are  referred  to  the  work  experi¬ 
ence  program  by  vocational  counselors  at 
each  of  the  district’s  three  high  schools.  And 
some  of  them  just  find  out  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  their  own  and  inquire  about  it  at 
Ray’s  office. 

“  ‘Typical’  trainee 

“Ray  finds  that  the  typical  student  enroll¬ 
ing  in  work  experience  ‘has  not  had  a  great 
deal  of  academic  success,’  despite  average 
school  attendance.  And  ‘he’s  searching  for 
some  way  to  achieve  status.  He  thinks  that  if 
we  can  find  the  right  job  for  him,  he’ll 
achieve  success.’ 

“Ray  attempts  to  fit  students  into  jobs  that 
will  put  them  on  the  road  to  their  ultimate 
vocational  goals. 

“One  particularly  good  fit  has  North  Sa¬ 
linas  High  School  junior  Paul  Lewis  learning 
the  electronic  technician’s  trade  at  Kane  & 
Zech  Television  and  Appliances  on  Main 
Street. 

“Young  Lewis  plans  to  be  an  electronics 
technician  after  he  graduates  from  high 
school  and  finishes  military  service.  Right 
now  he  finds  himself  busy  as  the  proverbial 
bird  dog  checking  out  TV  sets  and  phono¬ 
graphs,  making  service  calls,  deliveries,  etc. 
And  he  finds  the  whole  work  experience  ‘a 
lot  of  fun.’ 

“ They're  doing  fine 

“Lewis’  boss,  Fred  Kassing,  who  also  super¬ 
vises  another  young  work  experience  trainee, 
Paul  Molinari,  says  that  ‘as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned,  they’re  doing  fine  .  .  .  They  haven’t 
missed  a  day  of  work  yet.’  Kassing  believes 
that  by  the  end  of  their  high  school  training 
period  the  two  boys  will  be  well  on  their  way 
toward  becoming  first-rate  technicians. 

“Harry  Wardwell,  a  principal  in  Kane  & 
Zech,  says  he  is  ‘real  tickled’  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  far.  One  of  the  really  serious  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  television  and  appliance 
business  today  is  an  acute  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  technicians,  he  says.  And  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  is  helping  its  firm  to  grow 
its  own,  so  to  speak. 

“  ‘The  two  boys  between  them  are  almost 
filling  the  job  for  one  person — a  man  I 
couldn’t  find,’  he  says. 

“Ray  views  the  job  as  ‘a  classroom  away 
from  school  teaching  material  we  can’t  du¬ 
plicate  at  school.  And  the  employer  is  the 
Instructor  in  this  class.’ 

“How,  for  example,  could  the  schools  go 
about  duplicating  a  doctor’s  office  class¬ 
room?  Couldn’t  be  done.  Therefore,  Miss 
Georgia  Flamos,  a  Salinas  High  School  senior 
who  has  ‘always  wanted  to  work  in  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  office,’  is  a  work  experience  trainee  in 
the  office  of  optometrist  Dr.  Tracey  O.  Bea¬ 
gle.  She  is  the  receptionist  now,  and  Dr. 
Beagle  is  planning  to  train  her  as  a  nurse’s 
assistant. 

“few  flunk  out 

“Of  all  the  work  experience  trainees  Ray 
has  placed  in  jobs  so  far,  only  four — count 
’em — four  have  flunked  out  on  the  Job. 
(Two  of  those  have  since  been  given  a  sec¬ 


ond  chance  on  other  jobs.)  Ray  says  that 
‘we  haven’t  had  a  single  youngster  drop 
school  since  we  started  this  program,’  al¬ 
though  the  preprogram  dropout  potential 
among  the  trainees  was  quite  high. 

“The  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  employs' three  work 
experience  trainees  at  its  Valley  Center  store, 
and  assistant  manager  Joe  Montgomery  is 
one  of  the  program’s  big  boosters.  (In  fact 
he  is  a  member  of  the  high  school  district’s 
16-man  work  experience  education  lay  ad¬ 
visory  committee.)  ‘We  think  this  program 
is  excellent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we’d  like 
to  see  it  expanded,’  Montgomery  says. 

"TEACHING  ATTITUDE 

“  ‘We’re  happy  to  be  the  classroom  if  the 
kids  really  want  to  learn.  But  we  won’t 
have  any  truck  with  a  kid  who  doesn’t  really 
want  to  put  his  heart  into  it,’  Montgomery 
says.  ‘Our  first  responsibility  to  these  kids — 
even  before  we  teach  them  any  kind  of 
skill — is  to  teach  them  responsibility  and 
a  good  attitude  toward  holding  a  job.’ 

“Ray  believes  that  the  full  potential  of  the 
work  experience  program  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  If  the  jobs  materialize,  ‘there 
could  easily  be  500  kids  in  the  program  next 
year,’  he  says. 

“Besides,  he  says,  ‘I  feel  that  90  percent  of 
the  kids  in  high  school  need  some  kind  of 
work  experience,  whether  it’s  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  job  they  find  on  their  own.’  ” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FinoL 

(Mr.  FINO  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  this  bill  which  will  continue 
the  so-called  war  against  poverty  be¬ 
cause  time  and  experience  has  proven  it 
to  be  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous 
experiment. 

We  are  all  interested  in  helping  to 
eradicate  poverty,  but,  in  our  desire  to 
help  the  poor,  we  must  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  blinded  by  the  vast  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  this  wasteful  program. 

A  bad  program  can  be  worse  than  no 
program  at  all  because  it  generates 
hopes  which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  spends 
moneys  which  cannot  be  spared  unless 
they  are  used  constructively,  and  sub¬ 
verts  the  normal  desires  of  the  poor  to 
help  themselves  into  cravings  for  hand¬ 
outs  and  revenge  against  those  who  are 
more  successful  in  life. 

In  my  judgment,  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  as  presently  administered,  has 
definitely  proved  itself  unfit  to  help  the 
poor.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  rioting 
and  troublemaking  which  we  have  sad¬ 
ly  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years 
throughout  this  country.  It  has  ignored 
the  activities  of  poverty  workers  in  fo¬ 
menting  riots,  encouraging  black  power, 
supporting  partisan  political  candi¬ 
dates  and  issues,  and  generally  doing 
more  to  arouse  the  unfortunate  ignor¬ 
ant  than  to  help  the  poor  help  them¬ 
selves. 

The  records  will  show  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  hired 
muggers  and  criminals.  It  has  subsidized 
revolution  and  social  agitation.  It  has 
provided  tax  dollars  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  what  can  only  be  called — hard  as 
it  is  to  believe — Communist  propaganda. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  more 
than  $100,000  was  given  to  LeRoi  Jones,. 


the  black  nationalist  playwright  whose 
contempt  for  the  white  people  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  plays  which  portray  white 
people  as  degenerates  and  homosexuals. 
When  the  New  York  City  police  raided 
his  theater  last  year,  they  found  an  ar¬ 
senal  of  shotguns,  crossbows,  and  meat 
cleavers,  presumably  bought  with  our 
tax  dollars.  I  know  that  New  York  City 
is  supposed  to  be  “fun  city”  but  this  is 
carrying  “fun”  a  little  too  far. 

As  if  black  nationalists  were  not 
enough,  the  New  York  City  “war  on  pov- 
erty”-also  included  a  sprinkling  of  Com¬ 
munists.  This  September,  I  pinpointed 
Robert  Schrank,  now  an  assistant  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  New  York  City  poverty 
war,  as  a  onetime,  card-carrying  Com¬ 
munist.  Mayor  Lindsay’s  spokesman  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Schrank  had  been  a  Com¬ 
munist  for  15  years,  leaving  the  party 
only  3  or  4  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the 
mayor  called  Schrank  a  “distinguished 
public  servant.”  I  do  not  see  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  have  to  put 
up  with  this  stupidity. 

It  seems  that  there  are  two  types  of 
people  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity:  First,  there  are  the  hard-core 
social  troublemakers  who  always  delight 
in  the  chance  to  use  Federal  tax  dollars 
to  undermine  and  warp  the  national  so¬ 
cial  fabric.  Then,  there  are  the  do-good¬ 
ers  who  think  fighting  poverty  is  roman¬ 
tic.  Because  all  of  these  people  are  get¬ 
ting  fat  salaries,  they  have  also  found 
that  fighting  poverty  is  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  The  poor  may  not  be  getting  much 
out  of  the  fight,  but  every  half-baked 
sociologist  in  the  United  States  has  made 
a  fortune  “consulting”  with  the  various 
sections  of  the  poverty  program. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  through  amendments  in  1965  and 
1966  have  been  largely  unsuccessful. 
And  further  attempts  here  today  to  im¬ 
prove  this^wasteful  program  will  be  just 
as  ineffectual. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  so- 
called  war  against  poverty  which  have 
basic  merit — for  example,  the  Headstart 
program.  This  program  which  is  aimed  at 
helping  preschool  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren,  appears  to  have  some  good  results. 
But  Headstart  no  longer  belongs  in 
OEO,  for  it  is  basically  an  educational 
program  and  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  agency  where  it  can  do 
a  better  job  at  a  much  lesser  cost. 

There  is  also  some  useful  work  being 
done  In  job  retraining  which  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  the  program  can  be  better  ad¬ 
ministered  and  at  less  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

As  this  House  knows,  I  have  been  a 
firm  opponent  of  the  phony  war  against 
poverty.  I  am  100  percent  against  spend¬ 
ing  billions  of  taxpayer’s  dollars  to  sup¬ 
port  all  the  sociology  consultants  and 
antipoverty  generals  who  are  getting  rich 
by  milking  the  poverty  of  the  slums. 

I  am  100  percent  for  programs  to  train 
little  kids  for  school,  to  help  young 
mothers  find  work,  to  retrain  unem¬ 
ployed  workers,  to  provide  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  hiring  six  Ivy  League  sociologists 
at  $15,000  a  year  each  to  supervise  10 
kids.  This  is  what  makes  the  poverty  war 
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such  a  phony.  It  is  principally  a  gravy- 
train  for  the  social  planning  establish¬ 
ment.  A  lot  of  worthless  bleeding  hearts 
are  getting  rich  with  taxpayers  dollars  to 
the  detriment  of  the  poor. 

When  the  New  York  City  comptroller 
recently  did  an  audit  of  the  Haryou-Act 
program,  he  found  that  of  the  $14  mil¬ 
lion  spent,  about  $9  million  had  been 
spent  for  salaries,  travel,  and  consultants’ 
fees.  About  $5  million  was  directly  spent 
on  the  poor.  What  a  waste. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Ivy  League 
bleeding  heart  liberals  would  care  about 
the  poor  if  they  were  getting  $3,500  a 
year  instead  of  $15,000?  I  remember 
back  during  the  depression,  the  WPA 
hired  people  at  $15  to  $30  a  week  and 
it  was  a  great  thing.  We  needed  it.  But 
it  is  30  years  later  now.  The  people  the 
poverty  program  hires  do  not  need 
handouts  and  they  do  not  deserve  $15,- 
000  a  year  for  talking  about  poverty 
at  cocktail  parties. 

Of  course,  as  part  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  ideology,  all  the  $15,000  a  year 
Ivy  Leaguers  run  around  talking  about 
the  “deprived”  and  “black  revolution.” 
This  has  helped 'to  stir  up  the  riots. 
Indeed,  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  believe 
that  the  poverty  program  is  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  riots,  and  I  do  not  mean 
just  because  a  lot  of  poverty  workers 
were  leading  the  riots.  I  mean  because 
the  antipoverty  generals  have  been  stir¬ 
ring  up  all  kinds  of  wild  expectations 
even  while  taking  most  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  money  for  their  own  fat  salaries. 

The  nerve  center  of  all  these  Ivy 
League  planners  and  well-heeled  cock¬ 
tail  party  poverty  generals  is  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  If  Congress 
breaks  up  this  group  of  parasites  who 
are  making  fat  salaries  while  the  poor 
go  hungry,  then  perhaps  the  war  on 
poverty  will  start  to  get  results.  Besides, 
if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  then  the  sound  parts 
of  the  antipoverty  program  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  regular  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  where  they  will 
be  administered  by  sensible  civil  serv¬ 
ants,  not  hordes  of  overpaid  dreamers. 
It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the  Federal 
line  departments  will  not  send  their  em¬ 
ployees  into  slums  fomenting  revolution 
and  engaging  in  partisan  political  ac¬ 
tivity. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to 
break  up  the  clique  of  overpaid  poverty 
generals  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  if  we  are  to  give  the  poverty 
program  a  chance  to  succeed.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  sound  job  rehabilitation  and  pre¬ 
school  training  programs,  but  I  will  not 
support  OEO’s  war  on  middle-class  mo¬ 
rality,  nor  will  I  support  OEO’s  com¬ 
munity  action  and  riot-agitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  that  even  the  poor 
are  getting  sick  of  the  endless  studies 
of  the  social  planners.  Let  me  read  you 
a  quotation  from  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  New  York  City  slumdweller 
disenchantment  with  the  demonstration 
cities  program,  which  is  another  social 
planner  gravy  train.  In  expressing  dis¬ 
appointment,  he  said : 


We’re  beginning  to  feel  like  laboratory 
animals.  We’ve  been  surveyed  and  studied  to 
death.  You  don’t  have  to  draw  any  more 
maps.  There  are  maps  downtown  that  say 
we’re  supposed  to  get  six  garbage  collections 
a  day,  but  you  don’t  see  those  cats  out 
there. 

Of  course.  Who  can  imagine  a  poverty 
general  caring  about  a  humdrum  thing 
like  garbage  collection?  They  only  care 
about  fancy  things  like  black  power, 
community  action,  and  racial  balance. 
Now  some  people  will  say  that  the  social 
planners  care  about  rats  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  does  not.  I  can  answer  this  one,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  only  introduced  a  rat 
extermination  bill,  but  I  have  introduced 
legislation  for  garbage  collection,  street 
lighting,  and  fire  hazard  elimination 
grant-in-aid  programs.  So  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  social  planners  and  the  rat  bill. 
The  administration  bill  set  up  a  rat 
bureaucracy  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6 
per  dead  rat.  Most  of  this  would  have 
gone  for  studies  and  salaries,  of  that  you 
can  be  sure.  Fortunately,  the  new  rat  bill 
is  a  good  bill.  It  would  not  sponsor  a  new 
HUD  payroll. 

I  have  made  these  observations  be¬ 
cause  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  Great 
Society  and  the  war  on  poverty  alike — 
there  is  much  too  much  money  being 
spent  on  agitation  and  social  planning 
and  too  little  on  things  like  garbage  col¬ 
lection  and  job  retraining. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  can  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  has  warped  the  war  on 
poverty  into  a  gravy  train  for  agitators, 
social  planners,  and  even  Communists. 
If  we  disestablish  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  farm  the  good  programs 
back  to  reliable  agencies,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  getting  the  anti- 
poverty  war  back  on  the  right  track,  but 
I  know  that  I  for  one  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  vote  for  any  program  which  is  to 
be  still  run  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  American  taxpayer  deserves  his 
money’s  worth  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  here  in  Congress  to  see  that  his  tax 
dollar  is  not  wasted  in  unsuccessful  and 
dangerous  experiments.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act  and  scrap  this  ill-con¬ 
ceived  and  badly  administered  program. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  found 
myself  in  a  peculiar  position  every  time 
the  poverty  issue  comes  up.  I  strongly 
believe  in  Federal  programs  to  help  in¬ 
dividuals  caught  in  poverty. 

The  Federal  Government  was  spending 
some  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  poverty  before  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  was  enacted  3  years  ago. 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  not  effectively 
administered  the  program  to  alleviate 
poverty. 

A  reading  of  the  minority  views  for  the 
past  3  years  reveals  that  we  predicted  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  poverty 
program  which  are  now  well  documented, 
especially  by  the  news  media  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  an 
agency  with  Cabinet-level  status  or  even 
higher  status,  to  coordinate  the  activi¬ 


ties  of  the  Federal  Government  to  alle¬ 
viate  poverty.  I  would  like  to  see  operat¬ 
ing  programs  which  complement  the  op¬ 
erating  programs  of  longer  duration,  to 
be  placed  in  the  traditional  agencies, 
rather  than  to  continue  the  fragmented 
programs  of  the  past  3  years. 

I  have  been  striving  hard  to  see  that 
the  poor  were  assured  of  an  adequate 
voice  in  the  poverty  program.  I  have 
tried  to  involve  the  States  in  an  accept¬ 
able  and  effective  way.  I  have  tried  to 
see  to  it  that  private  industry  is  involved 
in  a  much  more  direct  way. 

Therefore,  it  is  ridiculous  for  anyone 
to  accuse  me  of  trying  to  kill  the  poverty 
program,  a  rumor  which  must  have  been 
circulated  by  the  administration. 

My  Republican  colleagues  and  myself, 
in  offering  the  opportunity  crusade,  are 
not  trying  to  kill  the  poverty  program. 
We  are  trying  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  it. 

The  opportunity  crusade  would  pro¬ 
vide  $1.4  billion  in  Federal  funding  this 
year,  compared  to  the  current  funding 
of  $1.6  billion  and  the  administration’s 
proposal  to  spend  $2.06  billion  this  year. 
But  more  important,  the  Republican  bill 
will  release  $3  billion  from  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  industry  sources,  while 
the  committee  and  administration  bill 
only  releases  $2.4  billion  from  these 
sources.  We  placed  the  total  Federal 
funds  in  the  opportunity  crusade  at  $1.4 
billion  since  it  appears  that  that  is  all 
the  House  will  accept  at  this  time. 

The  disillusionment  with  the  war  on 
poverty,  as  operated  by  Sargent  Shriver’s 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — OEO — 
is  so  deep  and  widespread  that  even  the 
large  Democratic  majority  cannot  assure 
passage  of  this  committee  bill. 

So  unpopular  has  the  present  mis¬ 
managed  poverty  operation  become 
among  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  stalled  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  House  floor  all  summer  and 
into  the  fall.  They  knew  they  did  not 
have  the  votes.  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  the  votes  today  to  pass  this  bill. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  the  bill  will 
be  carried  over  into  next  week.  This  is 
added  proof  that  the  leadership  does  not 
have  the  votes. 

I  categorically  deny  that  I  or  my  Re¬ 
publican  colleagues  who  have  worked 
with  me  want  to  kill  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  want  to  strengthen  it.  We  want  to 
make  the  kind  of  changes  that  will  make 
it  function  better  to  correct  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  glaringly  visible,  and 
we  would  not  destroy  the  voice  of  the 
poor  as  the  Democratic  bill  has  done, 
either.  If  the  bill  is  killed  in  the  House, 
it  will  be  at  the  hands  of  the  Democrats, 
who  enjoy  a  substantial  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  multitude 
of  reasons  why  I  have  not  supported 
antipoverty  legislation  since  1964;  many 
of  these  were  concerned  with  inadequate 
and  loosely  drawn  legislation,  and  others 
with  poor  administration  and  misman¬ 
agement  of  war  on  poverty  programs. 

POVERTY  PLUNDER 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  a  1966  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  regular  audits  of  anti¬ 
poverty  funds,  the  past  year  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  fiscal  irregularities  in 
antipoverty  programs  which  have 
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reached  alarming  proportions.  These  sit¬ 
uations  suggest  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  not  tightened  fis¬ 
cal  policies.  Until  that  agency  faces  up 
to  its  responsibilities  in  overseeing  grants 
of  Federal  funds,  it  appears  we  can  look 
forward  to  more  chicanery  and  diversion 
of  money  during  the  coming  year.  I  cite 
the  following  examples  of  abuse  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds : 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

In  October  of  this  year,  suspected 
check  forgeries  and  kickbacks  from  em¬ 
ployed  youths  were  uncovered  in  Project 
Job  Power,  a  summer  program  operated 
by  Westminster  Neighborhood  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  Watts  antipoverty  agency.  The 
matter  is  currently  under  investigation 
by  the  Los  Angeles  district  attorney’s 
office. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.Y. 

In  October  1967,  an  Amityville,  N.Y., 
neighborhood  opportunity  center  em¬ 
ployee  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
having  pocketed  more  than  $5,000  by  fil¬ 
ing  false  reports  on  former  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  workers. 

According  to  a  district  attorney’s  re¬ 
port,  the  antipoverty  employee  had  filed 
almost  100  false  time  reports  for  Youth 
Corpsmen.  When  the  checks  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  center,  the  employee  cashed 
them  by  forging  the  Corpsmen’s  signa¬ 
tures.  Investigators  estimated  up  to  99 
checks  amounting  to  $5,500  were  in¬ 
volved. 

Curiously,  the  antipoverty  warrior  in¬ 
volved  had  been  fired  a  year  before  from 
the  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  for  having  recruited  60  in¬ 
eligible  youths  and  for  suspected  irregu¬ 
larities  in  connection  with  check  forgers. 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  director  of 
the  older  teenagers  summer  program,  an 
East  New  York  antipoverty  program,  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  demanding 
and  accepting  kickbacks  from  antipov¬ 
erty  employees  who  did  no  work. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

In  October  of  this  year,  funds  for 
crusade  for  opportunity,  the  Syracuse 
antipoverty  agency,  were  cut  off  when 
auditors  received  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
planations  for  $290,000  to  $300,000  in  war 
on  poverty  spending.  After  spending  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  in  war  on  poverty 
funds,  and  two  separate  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  having  failed  in  Syracuse, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  is  tooling  up  a  third 
prospect  for  community  action  in  that 
city. 

NEWARK,  N.J. 

In  September  1967,  it  was  reported 
that  Federal  investigators  were  unable 
to  account  for  an  undetermined  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  United  Com¬ 
munity  Corp.,  Newark’s  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency.  Interestingly,  the  UCC  di¬ 
rector  accused  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  failing  to  monitor  the 
funds  of  UCC. 

BRONX,  N.Y. 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  Bronx,  N.Y., 
minister  was  indicted  for  stealing  over 
$20,000  in  antipoverty  funds.  The  minis¬ 
ter,  director  of  a  summer  antipoverty 
project,  who  was  accused  of  demanding 


and  accepting  kickbacks,  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  himself  $200  a  week;  his  father  $150 
a  week,  his  mother  $100  a  week;  and  his 
sister  $175  a  week.  This  director  paid  out 
a  total  of  $3,125  in  salaries  to  himself 
and  family  over  a  5-week  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  be  expected  to 
believe  that  the  poor  are  benefiting  from 
this  kind  of  antipoverty  program? 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

In  September  1967,  an  audit  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  of  Caddo 
and  Bossier  Parishes,  Inc.,  La.,  disclosed 
$101,016  in  costs  were  termed  “question¬ 
able.”  The  audit  disclosed  the  following: 

First.  Personnel  files  were  not  kept  by 
the  agency  during  the  period  of  the 
audit. 

Second.  Inadequate  accounting  and 
safeguarding  of  funds. 

Third.  Inadequate  documentation  of 
payroll  costs  and  property. 

Fourth.  Failure  to  use  prescribed  con¬ 
tracts  for  consultant  and  professional 
services. 

Fifth.  Failure  to  keep  time  and  attend¬ 
ance  records  for  some  employees. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

In  September  1967,  the  FBI  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  commenced  an  investigation  of 
shortages  of  about  $10,000  in  war  on 
poverty  funds  of  the  Southeastern  Tide¬ 
water  Opportunity  Project — STOP — in 
Norfolk,  Va.  The  director  of  the  Head¬ 
start  program  involved  had  refused  to 
turn  over  his  books  for  audit  for  several 
weeks  prior  to  his  resignation. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

In  August  1967,  it  was  announced  that 
the  New  York  City  controller’s  office 
would  again  look  into  the  tangled  fiscal 
operations  of  Haryou-Act.  A  previous  re¬ 
port  found  Haryou-Act  owed  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  $199,732  plus  interest 
in  unpaid  withholding  taxes,  and  that 
$600,764  was  owed  to  commercial  cred¬ 
itors. 

Mr.  Chairman, .  I  have  summarized 
some  of  the  cases  of  boondoggling  and 
diversion  of  antipoverty  funds  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  These  are  in¬ 
stances  that  have  been  detected.  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  wonder  how  many  countless 
others  continue  to- siphon  off  taxpayers’ 
money  that  was  intended  for  the  poor. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Sar  Levitan,  in  a  consultant  report 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty — August  1967 — included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regarding  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program: 

The  requirement  that  sponsors  contribute 
only  10  percent  of  costs  which  may  be  made 
in  kind  presents  a  serious  problem  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  particularly  in 
connection  with  out-of-school  projects. 
Agenices  which  provide  jobs — work  stations 
or  work  opportunities  in  the  parlance  of  the 
program — secured  the  NYC  labor  at  minimal 
or  no  cost  and  have  little  incentive  to  pro¬ 
vide  productive  or  meaningful  work.  They 
may  therefore  offer  only  marginal  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  This  appears  significant 
in  connection  with  the  out-of -school  projects. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
NYC  would  be  in  a  position  to  find  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  sponsors  if  the  latter  would 
have  to  share  significantly  in  the  actual  costs 
of  running  the  projects.  The  fact  that  NYC 
labor  is  for  all  practical  purposes  free  labor 
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to  the  sponsors  and  the  cooperating  agencies 
may  be  a  serious  impediment  to  achieving  a 
major  goal  of  the  program,  requiring  that 
“meaningful”  work  be  given  to  the  enrollees. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
in-school  program  is  whether  it  provides 
sufficient  incentives  so  that  enrollees  com¬ 
plete  their  high  school  education.  Thus  far 
no  conclusive  data  have  been  developed  on 
this  point. 

A  sample  study  by  NYC  showed  that  the 
bulk  of  the  1966  summer  enrollees  (98  per¬ 
cent)  attended  school  prior  to  enrolling  for 
a  summer  project  and  that  96  percent  of  the 
participants  returned  to  school  in  the  fall. 
The  extent  to  which  enrollment  in  NYC 
projects  influenced  return  to  school  is  not 
known.  The  study  observed  that  “counsel¬ 
ing  and  remedial  education  were  largely  in¬ 
effectual  or  nonexisting  in  many  projects 
visited.”  The  survey  also  suggested  that  “the 
NYC  summer  program  still  is  not  an  effective 
vehicle  for  attracting  young  dropouts  back 
to  school.”  The  same  study  showed  that 
one  of  every  four  enrollees  dropped  out  of 
the  project  before  completion.  But  the  same 
proportion  of  this  group  returned  to  school 
as  those  who  stayed  with  their  projects  until 
termination. 

The  goal  of  developing  new  careers  and 
equipping  disadvantaged  youth  who  missed 
the  opportunity  at  school  is  noble  and  in 
line  with  our  democratic  traditions.  However, 
the  more  pressing  need  of  these  youth  is  to 
secure  a  job  which  would  provide  them  at 
least  minimum  support.  The  out-of-school 
NYC  program  fulfills  for  many  enrollees  this 
immediate  need,  but  it  is  misleading  to  claim 
that  it  does  more  than  that.  NYC  performs 
a  more  useful  function  as  an  “aging  vat,” 
helping  youths  when  it  is  most  difficult  for 
them  to  find  employment.  The  rationale  of 
NYC  as  an  “aging  vat”  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  unemployment  rates  among  youths  de¬ 
cline  as  they  mature  from  teenagers  into 
adulthood.  There  is  room,  therefore,  for  a 
program  which  would  provide  youth  with 
some  income  and  work  during  their  early 
years  in  the  labor  force. 

The  positive  reaction  of  former  enrollees 
must  be  weighed  against  the  early  departure 
of  the  majority  and  the  fact  that  nearly  2  of 
every  5  who  found  jobs  did  not  use  NYC  as 
a  reference.  In  addition,  nearly  5  of  every  6 
enrollees  thought  that  they  would  need  addi¬ 
tional  education  or  training  to  meet  their 
occupational  goals.  Whether  they  possess  the 
ability  and  motivation  to  realize  their  goals  is 
not  known,  but  if  they  are  to  have  a  chance 
it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the  institu¬ 
tional  arrangements  and  adequate  support  to 
help  them  fulfill  their  goals. 

A  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — NYC — 
sponsor  included  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  hearings  descriptions  of  work 
classifications  for  NYC  enrollees.  This 
list  included  library  aides,  custodian 
aides,  playground  attendants,  remedial 
education  aides,  Headstart  aides,  and  in¬ 
dicated  these  jobs  were  for  in-school  and 
out-of -school  youth.  From  the  descrip¬ 
tion  provided,  some  of  these  sound  like 
very  useful  and  helpful  jobs  for  in-school 
youth  to  learn  to  take  on  responsibili¬ 
ties,  but  do  not  provide  any  potential 
impact  on  the  status  of  out-of -school 
youths  who  need  to  have  skill  training 
for  meaningful  jobs. 

Sar  Levitan  testified  regarding  make- 
work  jobs  at  the  hearings: 

A  major  problem  of  NYC  has  been  that 
most  enrollees  were  assigned  to  “make  work” 
projects.  The  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
that  sponsor  the  vast  majority  of  programs 
contribute  only  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  which  can  be  made  in  kind.  In  most 
cases,  NYC  labor  is  free  labor.  As  a  result,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  NYC  enrollees  are  fre- 
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quently  assigned  to  perform  only  marginal 
work.  Requiring  public  and  nonprofit  agency 
sponsors  to  increase  their  contributions  in 
hard  cash  might  improve  the  situation.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  many  areas 
which  need  NYC  the  most  could  or  would 
raise  more  funds  to  finance  NYC  projects. 

A  study  of  National  Analysts,  Inc.,  of 
the  NYC,  which  involved  interviews  of 
NYC  and  non-NYC  youths,  found  that 
among  those  youths  of  NYC  age  and  eli¬ 
gibility,  except  those  who  were  currently 
enrolled — 

The  attitudes  toward  the  NYC  are  grossly 
negative,  primarily  because  the  salary  is  seen 
as  too  low  and  the  status  of  the  jobs  they 
perform  is  very  low. 

Mr.  Wirtz  testified  that  32  percent  of 
the  out-of-school  enrollees  have  been 
filling  education  and  clerical  aide  jobs; 
8  percent  health  occupations ;  and  22  per¬ 
cent  working  to  increase  recreation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  conserve  our  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  NYC,  found  several 
deficiencies  in  the  program ; 

A  reduction  in  high  school  dropout  rates 
and  Job  placement  -Of  former  enrollees  will 
be  the  final  measure  of  success  of  the  NYC. 
As  of  this  date,  neither  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  nor  the  OEO  maintain  regular  follow¬ 
up  records  of  past  enrollees  .  .  .  Follow-up 
is  conducted  as  long  and  as  well  as  the 
sponsor  is  financially  able — which  in  most 
cases  means  not  at  all. 

Even  with  the  little  follow-up  informa¬ 
tion  available,  it  is  evident,  by  the  Labor 
Department’s  own  admission,  that  NYC  is 
not  measuring  up  to  the  final  yardstick  of 
attaining  Jobs  and  providing  the  training 
leading  to  Jobs.  The  main  reason  is  that 
the  work  does  not  normally  provide  enrollees 
with  salable  skills  and,  therefore,  does  little 
to  increase  the  youths'  chances  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Equally  important  is  the  need  to 
couple  meaningful  work  with  basic  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  concluded : 

It  appears  that  the  in-school  program  has 
functioned  well  towards  accomplishing  its 
goal  of  giving  disadvantaged  youths  the 
means  by  which  they  can  continue  their 
education.  Out-of-school  programs  has  suf¬ 
fered,  by  the  Labor  Department’s  own  ad¬ 
mission,  from  a  failure  to  provide  enough 
remedial  education  and  direct  training  in 
Job  skills. 

IN  THE  PAST 

Last  year  one  of  our  major  criticisms 
of  the  NYC  was  the  small  percentage  of 
enrollees  receiving  any  form  of  remedial 
education  or  vocational  training.  The 
Office  of  Education  testified  at  the  1966 
House  hearings  that  only  20  percent  of 
all  enrollees  and  only  10  percent  of  out- 
of-school  enrollees  were  receiving  any 
such  education  or  training  assistance. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  con¬ 
firmed  this  and  admitted  he  was  not 
satisfied.  Since  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  legislating  the  out-of-school  program 
was  to  enable  high  school  dropouts  to 
return  to  school  or  to  provide  them  with 
meaningful  vocational  training  on  which 
to  build  a  career,  we  are,  like  Mr.  Wirtz, 
totally  dissatisfied.  It  was  felt  much  of 
the  problem  was  created  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  itself,  which  barred  the 
participation  of  private,  profitmaking 
firms,  leaving  the  enrollees  to  be  placed 
in  make-work  jobs  with  local  govern¬ 
ments  or  nonprofit  agencies.  For  this 


reason,  Congress  last  year  amended  NYC 
legislation  to  permit  private,  profitmak¬ 
ing  employers  to  participate  in  the  NYC. 

We  returned  to  the  1967  House  hear¬ 
ings  and  we  were  disappointed  to  learn 
that  only  four  projects  involving  private 
employers  had  been  approved,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  mere  164  enrollees  out  of  25,000 
total  enrollment.  And  when  asked  again 
this  year,  “How  many  enrollees  were  re¬ 
ceiving  any  remedial  education  or  voca¬ 
tional  training  during  fiscal  1967?”  Mr. 
Wirtz  said  that  30  percent  of  out-of¬ 
school  enrollees  were  receiving  remedial 
or  vocational  education  training.  So  it 
appears  that  70  percent  of  all  out-of¬ 
school  NYC  enrollees;  at  $2,930  apiece, 
are  still  in  make-work  jobs  and  receiving 
no  remedial  education  or  vocational 
training. 

COSTS  AND  NEEDS:  OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

The  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  out-of- 
school  NYC  program  is  estimated  by  the 
Labor  Department  for  fiscal  1968  to  be 
$3,050.  The  Labor  Department  has  also 
estimated  the  universal  need  for  this 
program  or  the  total  youths  who  are 
eligible  as  660,000.  They  have  also  stated 
the  projection  for  fiscal  1968  will  only 
cover  10  percent  of  this  need  for  the 
program. 

If  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  were 
adopted  with  private  industry  paying 
three-fourths  of  the  wage,  the  number  of 
youths  who  could  be  reached  would  more 
than  triple  and  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  approximately  225,000  or  roughly 
one-third  of  the  estimated  need  for  this 
program  could  be  filled. 

There  are  numerous  signs  that  pri¬ 
vate  business  and  industry  are  ready  and 
willing  to  take  on  training  programs  and 
to  help  train  and  upgrade  unemployables. 
A  recent  Business  Week  article  says  that 
in  the  wake  of  the  summer  riots,  com¬ 
panies  are  accelerating  current  pro¬ 
grams,  initiating  new  ones,  and  revising 
hiring  policies.  William  F.  X.  Flynn,  head 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers — NAM,  said  that  after  this  sum¬ 
mer  “we  found  companies  impatient  to 
move  faster.”  For  example,  in  Detroit, 
between  7,000  and  10,000  ghetto  residents 
were  hired  by  auto  companies  since  the 
riots.  In  Baltimore,  over  1,000  ghetto  res¬ 
idents  have  trained  in  a  crash  employ¬ 
ment  program  initiated  by  area  com¬ 
panies  last  August.  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
even  created  a  top-level  department  of 
urban  affairs. 

An  official  of  the  U.S.  Gypsum  Co., 
presently  involved  in  a  rehabilitation 
project,  says: 

We’re  going  along,  not  -with  the  expectation 
of  a  great  profit,  but  to  demonstrate  that 
private  industry  does  have  a  role  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  are  beginning  to  feel  a  deep- 
seated  involvement  that  can’t  be  measured 
in  return  to  stockholders. 

The  article  also  notes  that  many  com¬ 
panies  have  begun  hiring  people  who 
cannot  begin  to  compete  with  whites. 
Many  realize  the  old  rules  and  practices 
may  be  screening  out  potentially  compe¬ 
tent  people.  Numerous  Government  offi¬ 
cials  likewise  see  the  need  for  private 
participation. 

I  could  list  indefinitely  some  of  the 
excellent  training  programs  which  are 


being  operated  by  private  firms  without 
the  help  of  Federal  funds.  A  few  of  these 
programs  are : 

In  Manhattan,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  has  launched  a  training  program 
for  potential  high  school  dropouts. 
Trainees  receive  individual  counseling, 
attend  lectures,  take  field  trips  to  bank¬ 
ing  and  investment  institutions,  and 
work  3  hours  a  day  at  $1.86  an  hour  for 
as  long  as  21  months.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  completed  the  course 
are  now  full-time  employees. 

In  Chicago,  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  the 
big  department  store,  is  conducting  an¬ 
other  education-training  program  for 
actual  or  would-be  dropouts.  Two  stu¬ 
dents  fill  a  single  job:  while  one  works, 
the  other  attends  school.  Since  1961, 
when  the  program  began,  the  work- 
study  idea  has  spread  to  31  Chicago  com¬ 
panies. 

In  Racine,  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.  is  helping 
dozens  of  potential  dropouts  to  finish 
high  school  by  employing  them  as  part- 
time  trainees  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  Xerox  Corp. 
last  year  launched  a  19-week  training 
program  for  unemployed  men,  many  of 
whom  had  police  records  and  were  not 
more  than  functionally  literate.  Trainees 
are  given  classroom  instruction,  informal 
counseling,  remedial  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  job  training. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.,  Du  Pont  has  been 
training  workers  in  14  job  categories 
from  carpenter  to  chemical  operator. 
Since  1959,  15,000  employees  have  com¬ 
pleted  more  than  45,000  courses  and  Du 
Pont  now  is  offering  its  series  of  110  pro¬ 
gramed  courses  to  other  companies  as 
well. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  private 
industry  spent  between  $4.5  and  $20 
billion  a  year  just  on  job  training 
alone.  If  this  resource  could  be  tapped 
adequately,  this  country  would  be  well 
on  the  road  to  removing  from  poverty  all 
of  those  except  the  disabled  and  aged. 

Further  examples  of  private  training 
programs  extend  to  the  Yellow  Cab  Co., 
in  Chicago;  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.;  the  American  Machine  &  Foundry 
Co.,  in  York,  Pa.;  Monogram  Industries 
of  Los  Angeles;  Eastern  Airlines;  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  and  endless  others. 

The  companies  I  have  listed  are  large 
firms  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
employees.  These  firms  can  well  afford 
to  hire  disadvantaged  and  unemployable 
youths  and  upgrade  them  “out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  heart”;  but  there  is  a 
vast  area  in  the  business  world  of  those 
employers  who  do  not  hire  so  many  em¬ 
ployees  and  cannot  afford  great  risks  or 
cannot  afford  the  loss  that  would  come 
about  by  taking  on  the  training  of  such 
youths.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  a  25-percent  wage  subsidy  to  these 
employers  who  would  be  able  to  contract 
with  the  local  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  with  a  minimum  of  redtape  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  these 
youngsters. 

A  Christian  Science  Monitor  article  on 
August  16,  1967,  indicated  hundreds  of 
letters  had  been  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  giving  reasons  why 
medium-sized  and  smaller  companies  did 
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not  desire  to  take  part  in  summer  em¬ 
ployment  programs  this  year.  The  article 
stated  that  largely  these  people  com¬ 
plained  about  new  labor  legislation, 
especially  the  increase  in  minimum  wage 
from  $1.25  to  $1.40  and  to  the  hard  line, 
insistence  of  the  Government  that  the 
summer  employees  be  paid  the  minimum 
wage.  Some  examples  are: 

From  an  Oklahoma  manufacturer: 

With  your  government  regulation  indicat¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  $1.40  per  hour  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  us  to  consider  such  a  program.  On 
one  hand  you  ask  uS  to  hire  a  youth  oppor¬ 
tunity  worker  and  on  the  other  hand  you 
tell  us  we  would  have  to  pay  $1.40  per  hour 
for  work  that  would  not  be  worth  more  than 
$.50  per  hour.  Therefore,  to  us  your  program 
is  impractical  and  ridiculous. 

From  a  construction  company  in  Wis¬ 
consin: 

We  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  support 
this  campaign  for  one  of  many  reasons.  The 
laws  are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
teach  the  youth  to  help  themselves.  ...  I 
think  your  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign 
would  be  overwhelming  if  you  would  also 
add  to  it  a  youth  opportunity  campaign  to 
give  young  Americans  a  chance  to  work  with 
various  companies  such  as  ours  and  others  at 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  give  them 
an  incentive  and  an  interest  to  prove  their 
ability  that  they  could  help  themselves. 

From  a  motion  picture  theater  owner 
in  Arkansas : 

You  are  asking  for  work — we  are  begging 
for  workers.  Something  must  be  wrong.  Last 
year  high-school  students,  working  part  time 
for  us  in  the  spring,  quit  in  the  summer  to 
take  government  “hand  out  jobs”— because 
they  “got  paid  more  money  and  had  to  do 
nothing,”  as  they  told  us. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  recently 
called  for  the  partnership  between  free 
enterprise  and  Government  in  meeting 
any  public  needs,  and  said  profit  incen¬ 
tives  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  extent  to  involve  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 
He  has  also  stated : 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  omnis¬ 
cient,  omnipotent,  omnipresent  enough  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  war  against  racial 
discrimination,  unemployment,  and  inade¬ 
quate  training.  The  challenge  cannot  be  met 
efficiently  or  adequately  without  the  initia¬ 
tive,  the  investment,  creative  imagination, 
the  flexibility,  the  capacity  to  work  out  de¬ 
tails  of  specific  problems  that  are  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Don  Hummel,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  has 
commented : 

Government  can  urge,  stimulate  and  offer 
opportunities,  but  only  if  we  involve  the  dy¬ 
namic  forces  of  our  civic  and  commercial 
organizations  can  we  expect  to  make  the 
progress  that  our  cities  so  urgently  require. 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John 
Gardner  suggested  at  a  Business  Council 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  recently 
that  tax  concessions  and  grants  from  the 
Government  as  inducement  to  business 
to  apply  itself  to  the  war  on  poverty  . 

Mitchell  Ginsberg,  head  of  the  New 
York  City  poverty  program,  at  the  same 
time  suggested  subsidies  for  employers 
who  train  the  poor;  for  example,  making 
up  the  difference  in  worth  and  salary. 

Testimony  on  Industry  Youth  Corps- 
House  Hearings  on  poverty  program: 


Dr.  Sar  Levitan.  I  also  think  that  H.R. 
10682  would  strengthen  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  by  subsidizing  private  employ¬ 
ers  to  hire  disadvantaged  youth,  providing 
25  percent  of  the  enrollees  wages.  The  1966 
amendment  permitted  private  employers  to 
sponsor  NYC  projects,  but  would  only  reim¬ 
burse  them  for  training  costs  to  NYC  youths. 
H.R.  10682  would  provide  a  further  subsidiza¬ 
tion. 

Extending  NYC  to  private  employers  should 
help.  As  long  as  a  private  employer  must  pay 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  youths’  wages,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  would  hire  NYC  youth  un¬ 
less  he  has  use  for  their  services.  The  pro¬ 
posal  in  H.R.  10682  should  help  to  provide 
enrollees  with  “meaningful  work,”  a  major 
objective  of  the  legislation.  The  25  percent 
wage  subsidization  to  the  employer  is  not 
necessarily  a  gift.  Hiring  and  keeping  de¬ 
ficiently  educated  workers  involves  extra  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  employer,  and  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  would  assist  responsible  employers  to 
defray  the  added  costs  of  employing  youths 
qualified  for  NYC  help. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  placing  NYC  enrollees 
with  private  employers  who  would  pay  at 
least  75  percent  of  total  wages  is  more  likely 
to  provide  useful  work  than  the  present 
sponsors.  Five  years  of  experience  with 
MDTA  and  other  manpower  programs  have 
provided  Government  officials  with  adequate 
expertise  to  monitor  projects  supported  by 
the  Government  in  private  businesses. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  former  director  of 
Connecticut  State  OEO: 

Mr.  Quie.  What  about  the  involvement  of 
private  industry?  In  opportunity  crusade  we 
recommend  an  Industrial  Youth  Corps.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  avail¬ 
able  only  from  private  or  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  or  institutions. 

We  propose  similar  to  the  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  that  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  would 
function  so  that  the  young  people  would  find 
employment  and  training  in  business  estab¬ 
lishments  themselves,  and  as  an  incentive 
the  Federal  Government  would  give  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wage,  as  compared  to  90  percent 
in  the  case  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

How  do  you  feel  such  a  program  could 
function? 

Mr.  Dyer.  I  am  a  great  believer  that  the 
answer  we  need  is  pay  power.  That  is  one 
good  way  of  getting  it,  that  industry  might 
properly  be  subsidized  as  it  is  on-the-job 
training  for  the  training  of  workers.  That  is 
where  we  want  then,  on  a  real  paying  job 
and  not  on  a  public  roll. 

Mr.  Quie.  In  this  case,  do  you  feel  that  the 
Community  Action  agencies  could  play  a  role 
in  bringing  the  needy  poor  from  the  ghettoes 
those  16  to  22  years  of  age  that  would  be  in 
the  Industry  Youth  Corps,  and  bus  these 
together? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Definitely.  I  think  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  I  can  give  an  example,  too,  of  something 
like  that. 

The  Urban  League  in  Hartford  went  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Community 
Renewal  team,  which  is  the  poverty  agency, 
and  said:  “Let  us  get  together  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  summer  jobs.”  The  community 
renewal  team  with  the  Urban  League,  which 
does  some  of  its  manpower,  got  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  there  are  200 
young  people  in  Hartford  this  summer  work¬ 
ing  because  of  the  cooperation  of  community 
action  groups  with  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Quie.  So  they  actually  worked  right  in 
private  industry?  > 

Mr.  Dyer.  That  is  correct.  It  is  tremendous. 

Mayor  J.  D.  Braman,  of  Seattle  testi¬ 
fied: 

Mr.  Quie.  The  Opportunity  Crusade  pro¬ 
vides  the  added  assistance  to  the  employer 
of  paying  the  salary  of  the  youth  for  1  year 
at  a  period  of  time  when  the  youth  is  not 
capable  of  fulfilling  or  doing  work  which 
would  be  worth  the  full  amount  of  the  wage. 
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How  do  you  feel  about  this  program  in 
Seattle? 

Mr.  Braman.  I  think  It  would  work  very 
well  in  Seattle.  It  has  been  my  feeling  that 
the  best  way  to  achieve  training  is  to  put 
a  man  on  the  job  where  he  has  the  dignity 
of  working  and  earning  a  wage  but  at  the 
same  time  is  learning. 

As  a  longtime  employer  myself  I  recognize 
that  we  cannot  expect  employing  units,  most 
of  whom  are  operating  these  days  on  rather 
narrow  margins,  to  reduce  the  present  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  work  force  and  take  on  people 
who  produce  less  than  the  value  of  the 
stipend  they  receive  without  some  kind  of 
compensation. 

Louise  Kapp,  the  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Child  quarterly,  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
commented: 

There  is,  an  undisputed  need  to  involve 
more  private  employers  in  the  program,  both 
in  training  and  in  employing  the  enrollees. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  psychologist- 
educator-humanitarian,  has  said: 

Business  should  be  provided  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  incentives  for  realistic  parti¬ 
cipation  of  private  capital  investment. 

MR.  ROBIE 

Mr.  Edward  Robie,  vice  president, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New 
York,  testified  before  our  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  and 
told  us  about  a  program  which  his  com¬ 
pany  has  been  operating  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Robie  said  in  their  current  project 
they  have  hired  20  dropouts  for  lowest 
level  jobs,  such  as  messengers,  Xerox 
operators,  et  cetera.  They  arranged 
through  contract  with  the  board  of  fun¬ 
damental  education  for  two  instructors 
to  teach  classes  2  hours  a  night,  4  nights 
a  week,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $700 
per  year.  Their  goal  was  to  achieve  high 
school  equivalency.  Eleven  of  the  20 
stuck  it  out  and  will  have  reasonably 
good  careers  with  the  company.  Mr. 
Robie  stated  the  dropouts  of  this  group 
compared  with  the  turnover  of  a  random 
sampling  of  high  school  graduates. 

Mr.  Robie  said  Equitable  found  the 
girl  dropouts  needed  less  fundamental 
education  than  the  boys  did,  and  they 
could  put  these  girls  into  their  regular 
typing  and  steno  training,  and  noted 
Equitable  trains  most  of  their  typists 
and  stenos  themselves  He  said  the 
toughest  problem  in  the  ghettos  is  on 
the  part  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Robie  stated  the  problem  with 
hiring  these  youths  was  they  could  not 
produce  enough  to  warrant  the  mini¬ 
mum  salary.  Such  hiring  would  result  in 
all  financial  loss  and  no  incentive.  Mr. 
Robie  estimated  the  cost  for  the  supple¬ 
mental  education  in  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps  program  would  be  approximately 
$700  each,  or  about  25  percent  of  the 
wage  level.  He  also  said  there  was  not 
enough  in  it  to  get  competitive  advan¬ 
tage. 

Mr.  Robie  thought  it  would  cost  any 
employer  a  little  something,  even  with 
the  subsidy,  but  he  said  most  employers 
want  to  help,  they  are  proud  of  their 
communities  and  want  to  better  them. 
He  mentioned  others  doing  this  or  similar 
experimentation  are  Prudential,  Con¬ 
necticut  General  of  Hartford,  Eastman 
Kodak,  Xerox,  and  Owens  of  Illinois. 
However,  he  felt  there  was  a  need  to  get 
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smaller  business  people  involved  because 
the  big  employers  have  fewer  and  fewer 
of  these  jobs  as  they  are  automating 
these  positions  out  of  existence.  He  said 
he  thinks  the  jobs  and  work  in  smaller 
business  are  there  and  this  avenue  has  a 
good  chance  opening  it  up. 

EMPLOYEE  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Program  Dynamics  Associates,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  developed  an  in-plant 
employee  basic  education  program  with 
the  cooperation  of  Diamond  Alkali  Co. 
in  Houston.  This  program  is  being  used 
widely  and  is  recommended  by  NAM. 
NAM  has  also  come  up  with  a  programed 
instruction  course  known  as  MIND, 
which  has  had  outstanding  results.  In 
a  stenographic  course  in  New  York  using 
the  MIND  technique,  after  6  weeks  all 
of  those  enrolled  had  gained  a  typing 
speed  of  65  words  per  minute,  all  of  them 
had  jobs,  and  it,cost  NAM  only  $25  each 
to  make  them  employable. 

COORDINATION  WITH  STATES 

Directors  of  State  technical  assistance 
agencies — STA’s — held  a  conference  in 
Washington  this  summer  at  which  a 
position  paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  but  two  of  the  directors  present. 
Some  suggestions  in  this  position  paper 
were: 

First.  That  the  State  agencies  should 
be  permitted  to  submit  an  annual  State 
plan  for  expenditure  of  funds  in  concert 
with  the  Federal,  regional,  and  local 
OEO,  and  consultation  between  State 
and  regional  or  national  OEO  should 
take  place  before  funds  are  granted  or 
approved  in  any  State. 

Second.  STA’s  should  be  included  in 
OEO’s  checkpoint  procedures  relating  to 
all  OEO  programs  and  that  the  STA’s 
be  involved  with  the  OEO,  regional  and 
community  action  agencies  in  developing 
evaluation  procedures. 

Voluminous  testimony  at  the  hearings 
and  numerous  letters  and  comments 
from  STA  directors  indicate  the  present 
State  role  is  not  great  enough,  that  State 
agencies  presently  have  no  say  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  within  a  State.  The 
regional  offices  of  OEO  make  such  al¬ 
locations  taking  no  effort  either  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  mon¬ 
ey  to  the  poor  over  the  State  or  to  con¬ 
centrate  it  in  the  areas  where  most 
needed. 

I  shall  relate  some  of  this  excellent 
testimony  at  the  hearings : 

Statement  of  Joseph  P.  Dyer,  Former  Di¬ 
rector  of  Economic  Opportunity,  State 

of  Connecticut 

I  am  a  33 -month  veteran  of  the  Poverty 
War,  appointed  by  Governor  John  N.  Demp¬ 
sey,  with  a  mandate  to  insure  that  federal 
poverty  dollars  coming  into  Connecticut  were 
properly  spent.  I  have  attempted,  with  a  staff 
of  four,  to  play  watch-dog  on  funds  coming 
to  individual  communities,  agencies  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  amounting  to  nearly  33  million 
dollars. 

I  am  known  as  a  curmudgeon  within  the 
OEO,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  I  have  been 
tolerated.  However,  I  am  like  the  pebble  that 
is  an  irritant  to  the  oyster,  but  which  re¬ 
sults  in  making  a  pearl. 

This  is  internal  criticism — they  are  the 
words  of  one  dedicated  to  what  OEO  has 
stood  for  these  past  three  years — if  it  was 
not  for  the  ramrod  efforts  of  this  fledgling 
agency.  It  has  been  creative — it  has  been 
stimulating  to  traditional  agencies — it  has 


probed  deeply  what  has  been  hidden  for  so 
very  long. 

My  criticism,  coming  from  the  inside, 
should  be  recognized  as  an  honest  effort  to 
prevent  its  dissolution  from  the  outside. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  a  State  Technical  Assistance 
Officer  has  little  muscle  to  impose  regulations, 
has  no  responsibility  for  evaluating  results, 
and  is  considered  as  an  afterthought  by  most 
OEO  Washington  and  Regional  Office  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Mark  this:  There  has  never  been  a  formal 
calling  together  of  the  50  State  Technical 
Assistance  Directors:  despite  the  pleas  of 
many  of  the  directors  in  New  England,  we 
have  never  been  called  together  in  the  Region 
I  Office  in  New  York. 

The  sole  strength  we  have  to  control  local 
poverty  spending  is  a  Governor’s  veto  (which 
can  be  over-ridden  by  the  National  Director) 
and  the  public  informational  media.  I  say: 
Thank  God  for  the  public  press.  It  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  somewhat  control  those  who  wish 
only  to  wage  a  sham  battle  instead  of  a  war. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  disclose  those  with  a 
lukewarm  approach  to  a  cancerous  poverty 
monster  that  is  eating  at  the  vitals  of  our 
state  and  nation;  the  press  has  enabled  us  in 
Connecticut  to  thwart  those  who  would 
downgrade  politics  by  seeking  control  of 
poverty  positions;  it  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  salary  schedules  which  this  Congres 
thankfully  limited  with  its  amendments  at 
the  last  session. 

The  Connecticut  press  has  been  laudatory 
when  the  occasion  demanded;  it  has  helped 
us  by  being  constructively  critical  when  we 
were  attempting  to  prevent  boondoggling. 

As  you  can  see,  to  operate  with  only  this 
kind  of  authority  is  to  invite  overpowering  by 
those  who  know  how  palpably  weak  we  are. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  thoughtfully  the 
strengthening  of  the  State’s  hand  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  eliminate  poverty;  I  urge  you  to 
make  true  the  words  of  President  Johnson, 
who,  in  a  directive  to  the  former  Governor 
of  Florida,  Faris  Bryant,  his  present  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  said 
this:  “To  the  fullest  practical  extent  I  want 
you  to  take  steps  to  afford  representatives  of 
the  Chief  Executives  of  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  the  opportunity  to  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  in  the  development  and  execution  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  directly  affect  the  conduct  of 
state  and  local  affairs.  The  present  OEO 
operation  is  far  afield  of  the  President’s  di¬ 
rective.  For  example,  no  contact  was  made 
with  any  Connecticut  state  official  regarding 
the  allocation  of  Connecticut’s  share  of  the 
$75  million  is  special  money  this  Congress 
appropriated  in  May  for  special  summer  pro¬ 
grams.  Our  state  was  accorded  $235,000  in 
five  locations.  This  same  allocation,  in  our 
opinion,  to  a  large  number  of  localities  might 
have  more  properly  attained  the  ends  you 
seek. 

The  following  colloquy?  took  place  after 
.Mr.  Dyer’s  testimony: 

Mr.  Quie.  I  understand  from  your  testi¬ 
mony,  Mr.  Dyer,  that  you  are  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  you  and  the  State  office 
are  not  informed  about  community  action 
grants  that  have  been  approved  in  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  agencies  throughout  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dyer.  Not  that  we  have  not  been  in¬ 
formed  that  they  have  grants,  but  that  we 
are  not  consulted  by  the  regional  office  in 
regard  to  grants. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  say  that  no  contact  was 
made  with  any  Connecticut  official  regarding 
the  allocation  of  $75  million  which  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  special  summer  pro¬ 
gram — 

Mr.  Dyer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Quxe.  You  are  not  involved  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Dyer.  That  is  correct.  The  first  notice 


we  had  was  that  they  wanted  advance  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  does 
not  like  to  give  advanced  approval  unless 
he  has  seen  what  he  is  approving. 

We  immediately  informed  New  York  that 
this  was  the  first  we  knew  of  it  and  that 
until  we  had  the  papers  in  our  hands  that 
had  been  submitted  to  them  and  could  look 
at  them  and  make  sure  that  they  were  all 
right,  we  would  not  give  advance  approval. 

So,  then,  eventually  we  got  the  papers  in 
our  hands.  We  had  no  say  either  as  to  which 
cities  in  Connecticut  should  be  given  special 
funds. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  if  we  had 
been  consulted,  we  might  have  distributed 
the  same  amount  of  money  to  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  communities  than  the  way  it  was 
distributed. 

Mr.  Quie.  What  about  distribution  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need?  Have  you  been  able 
to  evaluate  after  the  grants  were  made 
whether  they  actually  went  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  in  your  estimation? 

Mr.  Dyer.  We  have  repeatedly  given  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  regional  office  in  New  York  of 
areas  that  we  think  should  have  more  money. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yield?  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  the  response  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  yield. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Did  I  understand  the 
question  you  put  to  the  witness  is  as  to 
whether  they  were  trying  to  scatter  it  evenly 
around  the  State,  or  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
need,  and  you  asked  the  witness  just  how  the 
disbursements  were  being  made  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity?  He  has  not 
answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  question  was  that  he  sug¬ 
gested  if  they  had  been  given  some  jurisdic¬ 
tion  or  coordination,  they  may  have  been 
able  to  be  spread  more,  and  more  areas  would 
have  been  reached. 

My  question  is,  really,  Must  there  be  more 
to  it  than  reaching  the  areas  of  greatest 
need? 

Mr.  Dyer.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  have 
repeatedly  advised  the  New  York  regional 
office  on  areas  that  I  feel  should  be  given 
more  attention. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  advice  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  because  they  make  a  predetermined 
listing  versatile  CAP  funds  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  State. 

Mr.  Robert  Neal  Smith,  Wisconsin 
State  OEO  director,  responded  to  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin: 

Mr.  Steiger.  On  page  6  of  your  testimony, 
you  touch  on  the  relationship  of  your  office 
in  the  State  with  OEO  and  make  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  regional  office  give 
greater  emphasis  to  prior  recommendations 
by  the  State’s  technical  assistance  agency. 

I  concur  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that  in 
your  statement.  I  think  that  is  important. 
Would  you  generally  say  that  there  could  be 
a  greater  effort  underway  to  involve  the 
TA’s  throughout  the  country  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  are  now  in  this 
whole  Federal-State-local  partnership  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  war  on  poverty? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Generally  speaking,  over 
the  past  several  years  the  regional  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  exercised  its  own 
judgments  by  and  large  regarding  any  local 
CAP  or  single-purpose  agency  request.  All 
too  often  the  Governor’s  office  is  informed  of 
a  program  that  is  being  seriously  considered 
or  certain  amendments  to  the  contract  or  re¬ 
visions  in  the  proposals  have  been  made,  and 
we  are  then  at  the  last  moment  via  this 
telephone  call  expected  to  pass  judgment  al¬ 
most  immediately  and  approve  the  project 
application. 

I  think  to  the  credit  of  OEO,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  in  previous  fis¬ 
cal  years.  However,  I  think  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  made  in  this  process.  I  must 
say  that  the  present  regional  OEO  Director 
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has  Invited  me  and  the  other  State  directors 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  a  meeting  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  at  which  time  we  will 
discuss  some  of  these  priorities. 

The  regional  OEO  office  has  often  directed 
the  operations  of  the  antipoverty  program 
in  Wisconsin  at  variance  with  State  advice. 
The  regional  OEO  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
CAP  activities  and  developments  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  not  expressed  the  practical  judg¬ 
ments  needed  to  carry  out  a  higher  level  of 
performance  in  our  State. 

At  this  point,  all  too  often,  the  only  in¬ 
formation  the  Governor  has  on  a  project  at 
the  time  he  is  asked  to  waive  his  30-day  re¬ 
view  period  is  a  telephone  call.  We  believe 
in  the  OEO  and  its  general  administration  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  advice  that  the  funding 
of  projects  through  the  regional  office  pay 
greater  emphasis  to  prior  recommendations 
by  the  State  TA  agencies.  The  State  TA  is 
rarely  asked  to  assist  in  planning  new  fiscal 
year  approaches  to  the  campaign  against 
poverty.  Priorities  are  similarly  neglected. 
Also,  State  TA’s  should  be  funded  on  a 
formula  basis. 

I  further  believe  the  States  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  require  either 
through  statute.  Executive  order,  or  Federal 
regulation  that  multipurpose  physical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  human  resources  planning  and 
development  agencies  be  established  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  areas.  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  grants  and  con¬ 
ditions  so  each  State  can  divide  its  counties 
into  logical  single  or  multicounty  areas. 

Some  counties  in  Wisconsin  have  already 
organized  physical  planning  commissions 
with  from  five  to  seven  counties  within  their 
geographical  boundaries.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  the  entire  State  were  organized 
with  governing  bodies,  technical  staff,  and 
facilities  to  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of 
services  for  physical  and  social  economic 
planning  and  development.  Wisconsin  in¬ 
tends  to  do  much  more  along  these  lines. 

VIEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

One  State  director  commented  on  the 
problem  of  coordination  of  various  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  State: 

The  linkage  between  community  action 
programs  and  work  programs  is  tenuous  at 
best,  especially  in  the  rural  areas.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  to  be  given 
muscle  to  effectively  coordinate  these  pro¬ 
grams  with  its  own.  Likewise,  the  State  of¬ 
ficials  should  be  a  critical  point  for  this  func¬ 
tion,  and  it  should  be  spelled  out  in  the  law. 

E.  R.  Rankin,  Jr.,  director,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Administration,  like¬ 
wise  complained  that: 

Federal  antipoverty  programs  are  usually 
prepared  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  are  submitted  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Governor  after  public  an¬ 
nouncement  in  Washington  that  the  OEO 
has  approved  the  grant,  or  other  Federal 
assistance. 

Further  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
coordination  with  the  States,  Mr.  Rankin 
states : 

The  well-known  OEO  policy  of  ignoring 
and  bypassing  existing  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  has  certainly  not  assisted 
in  North  Carolina’s  efforts  to  improve  pov¬ 
erty  and  poverty  conditions.  Any  long-term 
improvement  in  local  community  conditions 
must  involve  the  existing  agencies  and  local 
leadership  in  these  agencies. 

Another  State  director  notes  the  nearly 
complete  exclusion  of  the  State  from 
proposal  review,  and  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation  by  OEO: 

Presently,  a  proposal,  when  submitted  by 
the  CAA  to  the  regional  office,  is  reviewed  by 


a  regional  analyst,  who  has  the  authority 
to  add  or  delete  from  the  component.  This 
practice  in  almost  all  cases  goes  on  without 
consultation  with  the  State  TA.  The  local 
community,  thus  sensing  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  pro¬ 
posal  rests  with  a  regional  analyst,  turns  to 
the  regional  office  for  assistance.  In  all  too 
many  instances,  the  analyst  encourages  the 
local  community  to  obviate  the  STA.  This 
dual  service  leads  inevitably  to  confusion 
and  mistrust. 

At  present,  the  evaluation  of  funded  pro¬ 
grams  is  not  required.  Thus,  proposals  are 
refunded  without  a  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  reviewer  if  the  program  was  effec¬ 
tive  and  meaningful  to  the  lives  of  the  dis¬ 
advantaged.  It  is  conceivable  that  good 
money  is  supporting  ineffective  programs. 

The  following  letter  from  Governor  Le- 
Vander  of  Minnesota  not  only  provides 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  plight  of 
the  States  under  present  policies  of  OEO, 
but  also  furnishes  realistic  alternatives 
that  we  think  would  immeasurably 
strengthen  community  action  and  other 
poverty  programs: 

State  of  Minnesota, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Qttie, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  let¬ 
ter  of  April  13  and  the  copy  of  the  news  re¬ 
lease  outlining  your  proposed  “Republican 
Opportunity  Crusade”  to  inject  new  life  into 
the  faltering  poverty  program. 

Public  reaction  to  your  proposed  changes 
is  generally  quite  favorable,  and  even  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  some  quarters.  However,  there 
are  many  who  are  confused — and  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  your  plan  for  new  direc¬ 
tion  and  new  vitality  in  the  program  is  really 
an  effort  to  discontinue  Federal  programs  for 
the  poor.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  you  might 
consider  another  release  stressing  your  con¬ 
cern  for  redirection  and  realistic  administra¬ 
tion  of  antipoverty  programs  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  confidence  and  respect  of  the  American 
public  and  those  who  should  be  benefiting 
from  these  expenditures. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  administration,  new  direc¬ 
tion,  and  new  vitality  for  the  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  establishment  of  sound  man¬ 
agement  and  direction  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  local  CAP  councils. 

Actually,  here  in  Minnesota,  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  office  of  economic  opportunity  is  the 
“Governor’s”  in  name  only.  The  State  OEO 
office  “dangles”  haplessly,  between  the  local 
CAP  councils  and  the  regional  office,  doing 
housekeeping  chores,  providing  routine  as¬ 
sistance  to  CAP  councils,  with  no  real  au¬ 
thority  to  act.  Only  out-State  (rural)  OEO 
programs  in  Minnesota  are  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  OEO  office.  As  you  know,  metropolitan 
programs  in  the  Twin  Cities,  Indian  pro¬ 
grams  on  reservations,  and  special  service 
programs  funded  with  earmarked  moneys  re¬ 
quire  my  approval  (waivpr) .  As  Governor,  I 
have  neither  control  nor  authority  over  the 
programs  once  they  are  operational.  Simi¬ 
larly,  programs  of  local  community  action 
councils  require  executive  approval  (waiver) , 
but  regulations  provide  no  real  basis  for  au¬ 
thority  by  the  State  over  the  council  actions 
once  the  funds  and  the  projects  have  had 
approval  from  the  regional  office. 

As  part  of  your  proposal  for  reestablish¬ 
ment  and  rejuvenation  of  these  programs  for 
the  poor  through  the  opportunity  crusade 
concept,  there  is  great  need  to  strengthen 
the  State’s  position  in  administration  of  the 
programs  and  in  allocation  of  funds.  Ideally, 
allocation  and  utilization  of  funds  should  be 
handled  by  a  designated  State  office  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Governor.  This  office,  operating 
with  a  combination  of  State  and  Federal 
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funds,  and  working  with  local  communities 
and  community  action  councils  would  make 
determination  of  programs  and  projects 
based  on  local  needs,  with  specific  goals  and 
purpose. 

There  is,  as  your  proposal  indicates,  need 
to  lift  the  philosophy  and  attitudes  of  the 
program  and  the  people  involved  to  a  “posi¬ 
tive”  rather  than  negative  approach. 

There  is  need  for  more  imaginative  pro¬ 
grams  keyed  to  local  needs.  With  funding 
approval  centered  in  a  regional  office  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  no  familiarity  with  an  area  or 
its  problems,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
get  acceptance  of  a  special,  imaginative  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  different  than  the  standard. 
This,  in  itself,  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
community  action  concept  and  results  in  the 
sameness  of  programs  throughout  the  State. 

Under  present  administrative  procedures, 
the  regional  office  in  Chicago  now  handles 
the  function  of  funding  and  approving  pro¬ 
grams,  completely  bypassing  the  State  office. 
It  certainly  would  be  desirable  to  amend  the 
act  and/or  regulations  to  allow  funds  for 
administration  and  programs  to  be  granted 
directly  to  the  State.  With  the  funds,  there 
should  also  be  requirement  that  local  CAP 
councils  meet  minimum  standards  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures,  bookkeeping,  man¬ 
agement  and  other  criteria  to  insure  proper 
utilization  of  funds  in  keeping  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  law.  States  desiring  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  programs  should  be  required  to  meet 
certain  criteria  such  as: 

(1)  A  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  goals 
and  philosophy  of  the  act  based  on  past  per¬ 
formance: 

(2)  Full  compliance  with  civil  rights  legis¬ 
lation; 

(3)  Adequate  staff  to  give  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  CAP  councils; 

(4)  A  demonstrated  ability  to  write,  sug¬ 
gest,  and  evaluate  programs  to  meet  specific 
needs; 

(5)  A  continuous  evidence  of  interest  in 
helping  low-income  people  improve  their 
position; 

(6)  A  demonstrated  understanding  and 
willingness  to  have  liaison  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  other  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
so  as  to  avoid  costly  overlapping,  duplicat¬ 
ing  effort; 

(7)  A  willingness  to  communicate  and  fur¬ 
nish  public  information  to  the  community, 
the  State,  and  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  operation  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Office  and/or  any  CAP  council  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Governors 
of  all  States  that  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  which  go  on  in  their  States  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  within  the  State.  It 
is  unfair  to  ask  a  Governor  to  agree  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  program,  to  whatever  limits, 
without  his  having  any  authority  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  various  State  technical  assistance 
offices  at  present,  along  with  the  various 
Governors’  offices,  are  in  the  middle  and  with 
the  planning  outlined  above,  this  could  all 
be  changed  for  the  good  of  the  program  in 
the  State  involved. 

Similarly,  antipoverty  programs  on  Indian 
reservations  are  inadequately  supervised  and 
potentially  explosive.  The  programs  on  In¬ 
dian  reservations  are  funded  directly  from 
the  Indian  Desk  in  Washington,  but  I  hold 
the  responsibility  of  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval — not  really  knowing  precisely  what  is 
being  approved.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  and  the  Governor’s  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  both  stand  on  the  sidelines  with 
no  actual  authority  over  the  programs  or 
administration  of  the  CAP  councils  on  In¬ 
dian  reservations  *  *  *.  Modifications  in  the 
act  or  regulations  to  provide  each  Governor 
greater  jurisdiction  over  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  on  Indian  reservations  in  his  State  is 
imperative  toward  accomplishing  the  goals 
outlined  in  your  “Opportunity  Crusade” 
proposal. 
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As  of  mid-March,  Minnesota  had  received 
$40,497,212  in  antipoverty  funds  since  the 
initial  grants  were  made  to  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  Counties  in  December  1964.  The 
seven  Indian  reservations  in  Minnesota  have 
received  $5,908,130  since  the  start  of  these 
OEO  programs  for  Indians. 

There  is  great  need  for  guidance  in  the 
development  of  meaningful  programs  on  the 
reservations  which  will  result  in  better  utili¬ 
zation  of  these  funds,  and  to  provide  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  more  lasting  effect  than  most  of 
the  projects  now  being  funded. 

Please  accept  my  good  wishes  that  your 
proposals  for  a  new  “Opportunity  Crusade” 
will  result  in  new  and  vigorous  programs  that 
are  both  meaningful  and  effective. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Cordially, 

Harold  LeVander, 

Governor. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CAP 

The  newspapers  daily  reveal  to  ns  that 
the  community  action  programs  need 
new  direction  if  they  are  to  make  a  dent 
in  the  basic  problems  of  the  poor. 

Following  are  samplings  of  various  ar¬ 
ticles  which  have  appeared  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  poverty  programs: 

Chicago. — “It  just  seems  to  keep  growing 
and  growing,  but  nobody  outside  of  the 
CCUO  (Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Oppor¬ 
tunity)  office  knows  what’s  going  on.  The 
efficiency  of  the  poverty  program  is  in  doubt 
because  of  the  whole  obscurity  of  what  they 
are  doing.” — Aid.  Jack  Sperling. 

Laredo. — An  OEO,  Austin,  program  analyst 
stated  that  regional  OEO  had  determined 
“the  poor  are  not  getting  their  money’s 
worth.” 

Milwaukee. — The  director  of  an  inner  city 
development  project  commented:  “The  proj¬ 
ect  is  doing  many  fine  things.  But  the  root 
causes  of  poverty — we're  not  scratching  the 
surface.” 

Cincinnati. — Father  William  A.  Sicking, 
during  a  congressional  hearing  concerning 
the  Cincinnati  antipoverty  program  said: 
“The  poor  laugh  at  the  poverty  programs, 
consider  them  ‘pie  in  the  sky’  efforts  and  feel 
that  they  accomplish  little  real  good.” 

Denver. — John  J.  Herrera,  board  chairman 
of  SER  (Service,  Employment,  Redevelop¬ 
ment)  wrote  to  Michael  C.  Moore,  DO  (Den¬ 
ver  Opportunity,  Inc.) :  “It  is  not  so  much 
the  $20,000  that  we  have  asked  in  our  last 
three  proposals  since  December  of  1966,  but 
the  principle  of  not  being  able  to  negotiate 
with  you,  so  powerful,  way  up  in  your  ivory 
tower.”  Herrera  said:  “We  don’t  feel  that 
Moore  is  working  with  our  people.  We  haven’t 
had  the  communications  we  feel  we  should 
get.” 

Columbus. — Monsignor  Hugh  Murphy,  a 
leader  in  Joint  Organization  for  Inner-City 
Needs  (JOIN)  took  CMACAO  (Columbus 
Metropolitan  Community  Action  Organiza¬ 
tion)  to  task  for  “senseless  duplication  of  al¬ 
ready  existing  programs.”  He  stated,  “Aside 
from  the  one  obvious  benefit  of  providing 
for  the  CMACAO  staff,  the  poor  in  Columbus 
find  little  evidence  of  any  effective  anti¬ 
poverty  program.” 

Indianapolis. — An  evaluation  report  of  the 
local  CAAP  program  charged  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is:  “Uncertain  about  its  goals,  fails  to 
be  democratic.  Has  board  and  staff  members 
who  are  confused  in  their  attitudes  and  uni¬ 
formed  about  the  program.  Has  an  executive 
director  in  whom  many  have  lost  confidence. 
Noting  that  the  report  is  ‘direct  and  some¬ 
times  harsh,’  in  its  evaluation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  firm  added,  ‘To  be  less  than  candid 
would  hardly  be  a  service  to  those  residents 
of  Indianapolis  who  live  In  poverty.’  CAAP 
does  possess  the  ‘imagination,  the  capacity 
and  the  commitment’  to  develop  effective 
community  action  in  the  poverty  war,  the  re¬ 
port  said.” 


Detroit. — Paul  Masseron,  who  directed  a 
report  on  the  Wayne  County  OEO  by  Urban 
Research  Coordinators,  Inc.,  said  the  report 
was  not  optimistic.  “Serious  problems  have 
existed  at  every  step  of  the  development  of 
the  Wayne  County  OEO  programs.” 

Buffalo. — “The  Federal  Government  has 
provided  $327,290  in  antipoverty  funds  into 
Orleans  County  in  little  over  a  year,  but  only 
15  percent  of  the  3,100  poor,  including  mi¬ 
grant  labor,  have  benefited  from  it.” 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  in  his  in-depth 
study  of  12  community  action  agencies, 
which  included  exploratory  research  in 
53  other  cities,  noted  that  in  the  first  2 
years  of  their  work,  “Most  programs 
studied  were  either  partly  or  wholly  in¬ 
effective”  in  terms  of  the  criteria  which 
he  felt  characterized  an  effective  com¬ 
munity  action  agency.  He  found  that — 

Most  programs  were  not  directed  to  com¬ 
munity  action  at  all,  but  to  traditional  social 
service  welfare  benevolence  alleviating  some 
of  the  conditions  of  poverty  but  not  address¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  abolition  of  poverty 
itself. 

Mr.  Clark  finally  concluded : 

Federally  financed  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  have  so  far  not  resulted  in  many  ob¬ 
servable  changes  in  the  predicament  of  the 
poor  and  indeed  that  the  programs  generally 
are  likely  to  reinforce  the  dependency  and 
the  powerlessness  of  the  poor.  In  no  case  has 
effectiveness  of  program  or  change  in  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  been  applied  as  a 
criterion  for  Federal  support. 

The  following  newspaper  account  re¬ 
lates  the  results  of  Kirschner  Associates’ 
evaluation  of  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  various  cities: 

Poorest  Not  Being  Reached  :  Special  Survey 
Hits  16  Poverty  Centers 
(By  Douglas  Eldridge) 

A  special  survey  has  found  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  antipoverty  centers  in  Newark  and  16 
other  communities  have  largely  failed  to 
reach  or  help  the  hard-core  poor. 

The  unpublished  study,  made  by  a  private 
consulting  firm  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  (OEO),  is  the  first  na¬ 
tional  evaluation  of  the  neighborhood  cen¬ 
ters — a  key  feature  of  antipoverty  activity 
here  and  in  many  cities. 

The  researchers  found  that  the  centers  do 
provide  new  jobs  and  expanded  social  serv¬ 
ices,  but  conceded  “most  of  the  poor  have 
no  involvement  whatsoever”  in  the  antipov¬ 
erty  outposts. 

success  small 

The  report  also  declares: 

“Success  is  very  small  in  terms  of  the  total 
numbers  of  persons  to  be  reached,  the 
quality  of  these  contacts  and  the  extent  to 
which  hard-core  poor  are  being  drawn  to 
center  operations.” 

And  the  survey  team  also  claims  it  found 
"very  skimpy”  evidence  that  the  centers  are 
making  any  headway  toward  their  two  ma¬ 
jor  goals — coordination  of  scattered  social 
services  and  organization  of  the  poor  for 
basic  social  change. 

It  was  learned  from  the  OEO  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  70-page  report  is  based  on  re¬ 
search  last  summer  in  Newark,  Phillipsburg 
and  15  communities  in  other  states.  The  re¬ 
port  was  prepared  by  Kirschner  Associates 
of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  after  inspection  of  20 
centers  and  interviews  with  more  than  500 
officials  and  poor  people  across  the  country. 

GENERAL  TERMS 

However,  all  the  findings  in  the  Kirschner 
report  are  in  general  terms.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Newark  or  other  cities,  and  no  com¬ 
parison  of  specific  centers. 

An  OEO  spokesman  said  cities  and  centers 
of  various  sizes  and  types  were  chosen  for 


the  survey.  They  are  not  named  in  the  re¬ 
port,  he  said,  because  OEO  wanted  “an 
assessment  of  a  national  program  .  .  .  not  a 
long,  drawn-out  debate”  over  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  individual  agencies. 

The  Kirschner  researchers  examined  Area 
Board  2  (Operation  We  Care)  of  the  United 
Community  Corp.  at  415  Springfield  Ave., 
and  the  Phillipsburg  center  of  Northwest 
New  Jersey  Community  Action  Program,  Inc., 
a  tri-county  agency. 

INDEPENDENT  agencies  urged 

The  Kirschner  firm  says  the  neighborhood 
centers  should  be  retained,  but  developed 
into  independent  agencies.  As  long  as  the 
centers  are  controlled  by  a  citywide  orga¬ 
nization,  says  the  report,  neighborhood  resi¬ 
dents  will  have  little  real  voice  or  interest 
in  their  programs. 

In  Newark,  the  UCC  has  been  planning 
for  some  time  to  turn  its  eight  area  boards 
into  separate,  independent  corporations. 

Kirschner’s  other  findings  may  have  broad 
implications  for  UCC,  which  earlier  this 
month  decided  to  channel  half  of  all  future 
federal  aid  into  the  neighborhood  centers. 
This  means  the  area  boards  in  Newark  will 
get  about  $1  million  this  year  alone— about 
four  times  more  than  last  year. 

The  researchers  said  many  of  the  centers 
are  too  new  or  their  records  too  spotty  for 
any  final  judgment  on  their  worth.  But  the 
report  offers  these  observations: 

INCOMPATIBLES 

Most  of  the  centers  have  been  unable  to 
combine  two  “mutually  incompatible” 
tasks — mobilizing  the  poor  to  demand  social 
change  while  assembling  traditional  em¬ 
ployment,  education,  health,  welfare  and  re¬ 
creation  services  under  one  roof. 

The  centers  have  given  help  and  fresh 
hope  to  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  poor.  But 
those  worst  off  “appear  to  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  uninvolved  as  active  participants  in 
center  programs.” 

Employment  and  other  agencies  have  ex¬ 
tended  and  improved  their  work  through  the 
centers,  but  “the  result  has  not  yet  been  an 
effective  integration  of  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of .  neighborhood  poverty.” 

Many  of  the  centers  suffer  from  “internal 
disorganization  and  lack  of  an  adequately 
trained  staff.”  But  those  which  are  most 
businesslike  and  efficient  have  the  least 
success  in  attracting  the  poor. 

Employment  of  the  poor  at  the  centers  is 
“well  advanced  and  largely  successful.”  But 
most  of  the  poor  people  serving  on  staffs 
and  boards  were  already  active  in  the  com¬ 
munity  before  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Most  of  the  centers  are  dominated  either 
by  the  government-social  agency  “establish¬ 
ment”  or  by  civil  rights  groups.  In  both 
situations  the  poor  are  discouraged  from 
playing  any  role  in  making  policy. 

“REASONABLE  COST” 

In  spite  of  all  these  misgivings,  however, 
the  research  team  concludes  that  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  center  is  still  “an  effective  organi¬ 
zational  device  for  reaching  out  to  the  poor, 
for  engaging  the  participation  of  other 
neighborhood  groups  and  local  residents,  and 
for  changing  existing  organizations.  For  the 
most  part  these  functions  are  being  achieved 
at  reasonable  cost.” 

And  the  report  claims  the  centers  have 
made  “a  significant  beginning  in  reaching  at 
least  one  stratum  of  the  poverty  group.” 

While  it  does  not  refer  to  specific  centers, 
the  report  criticizes  those  which  put  top 
priority  on  community  organization — such  as 
the  UCC’s  area  boards  have  done.  Says 
Kirschner: 

“Where  community  action  is  emphasized, 
a  good  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  for 
what  appear  to  be  relatively  minor  results  in 
the  way  of  resident  participation.” 

issues  and  interest 

Centers  in  big  cities  have  had  trouble 
finding  issues  and  sustaining  interest  for  any 
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long-term  protest  campaign,  the  report  says. 
It  notes  that  the  centers  “can  blunt  the 
aggressive  Impulses  of  the  poor”  by  providing 
additional  services  and  hiring  some  of  the 
most  outspoken  leaders. 

The  result,  it  says,  has  been  “a  potpourri  of 
rather  fitful  actions  which  are  often  ill 
timed  and  ill  planned.” 

Kirschner  researchers  also  found  that  all 
the  centers  in  small  communities — including, 
presumably,  Phillipsburg — are  “utterly  de¬ 
void  of  anything  resembling  collective  ac¬ 
tion”  to  change  conditions. 

But  the  report  says  the  smaller  centers 
sometimes  offer  a  wider  range  of  social  serv¬ 
ices,  and  are  often  more  inviting  to  the  poor 
than  the  larger  ones. 

CONFUSION  ON  EMPHASIS 

.  The  report  says  there  is  "confusion  at  all 
levels”  over  whether  the  neighborhood  units 
should  stress  social  services  or  social  action. 
“It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  both  aggressive 
community  action  and  well  executed  service 
programs  within  the  same  center,”  the  report 
says. 

It  was  also  found  that  most  of  the  poor 
who  serve  on  neighborhood  boards  have  been 
“inarticulate  and  ineffective,”  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  the  experience  or  the  author¬ 
ity  to  deal  with  complex  meetings  and  proj¬ 
ects.  Most  of  the  board  members  find  their 
work  “unrewarding  .  .  .  futile  and  circum¬ 
scribed,”  the  report  adds. 

Some  80  per  cent  of  those  who  use  the 
centers  want  help  with  specific  problems. 
Only  20  per  cent  are  concerned  with  orga¬ 
nizing  to  improve  the  community,  the  report 
found. 

POOR  POLLED 

The  Kirschner  group  also  found  that  46 
per  cent  of  those  who  used  the  center  said 
they  got  nothing  from  them,  while  15  per 
cent  obtained  jobs  and  30  per  cent  received 
various  services.  Most  of  those  who  used  the 
centers  had  learned  of  them  from  neighbors 
or  door-to-door  canvassers. 

Donald  Wortman,  deputy  assistant  director 
of  planning  and  research  for  the  OEO  in 
Washington,  said  the  Kirschner  report  is 
considered  important,  but  its  effects  are  un¬ 
certain.  The  study  is  still  being  reviewed  by 
OEO  planners,  he  said. 

The  report  was  authorized  by  the  federal 
agency  last  March  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The 
research  was  done  by  three  staff  members  of 
the  consulting  firm  and  18  experts  from 
various  universities. 

tree  REACTION 

Officials  of  the  UCC  said  they  had  talked 
with  the  researchers  last  summer,  but  have 
not  seen  the  report.  James  Blair,  program 
director  and  former  head  of  community 
action  for  the  Newark  agency,  said  he  agreed 
that  the  centers  have  not  yet  become  fully 
effective. 

Other  communities  in  the  survey  include 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  St. 
Louis,  Washington,  Houston,  Tampa,  Wich¬ 
ita  and  Chester,  Pa. 

LACK  OF  COORDINATION 

During  testimony  before  antipoverty 
hearings  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  various  comments  were  made 
concerning  the  lack  of  coordination  in 
local  CAP’s,  both  in  its  own  organization 
and  with  other  agencies  at  a  local  level, 
probably  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
CAP’S  are  not  effective.  Some  of  these 
remarks  follow: 

Whitney  M.  Young,  head  of  the  Urban 
League,  stated: 

The  attitude  of  the  local  CAP  agency 
toward  local  existing  agencies  is  also  a  fac¬ 
tor  frequently  cited  by  Urban  League  execu¬ 
tives  as  an  obstacle  to  greater  achievement 
in  the  War  on  Poverty.  CAP  programs  are 


very  often  seen  as  shutting  out  existing 
agencies  and  refusing  to  delegate  programs 
to  them.  In  some  instances,  CAP  duplicates 
what  existing  agencies  do,  rather  than 
buttressing  independent  efforts.  There  is  a 
feeling,  particularly  in  smaller  communities, 
that  the  CAP  program  does  not  encourage 
participation  by  other  community  agencies. 

Joseph  Dyer,  former  director  of  the 
Connecticut  State  OEO,  said: 

We  have  been  dismayed  concerning  the 
failure  of  Community  Action  groups  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  cooperate  with  hundreds  of 
volunteer  groups  in  our  state. 

To  attempt  to  fight  poverty  by  ignoring 
the  efforts  of  the  many  thousands  of  volun¬ 
teers  associated  with  church  groups,  youth 
groups,  fraternal  and  civic  organizations  and 
the  business  sector  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  weakness  of  current  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  in  Connecticut.  Proper  use  of  volun¬ 
teers  will  reduce  costs  and  greatly  enhance 
the  spirit  of  dedication  of  paid  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

City  Councilman  John  Held,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  asked  permission  to  read  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  July  1967  from  Lewis  H. 
Evans,  area  manager  of  the  Ohio  State 
Employment  Service,  to  the  city  man¬ 
ager  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Held 
stated  he  wanted  to  show  the  lack  of 
coordination  or  to  indicate  it,  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  programs  par¬ 
ticularly  manpower  programs  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati.  The  letter  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Wichman:  You  are  no  doubt 
aware  of  a  public  announcement  appearing 
on  Friday,  July  7th,  concerning  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  “temporary  labor  exchange” 
involving  cooperation  of  several  job  finding 
agencies  which  is  to  begin  Monday  at  the 
Community  Action  Commission.  The  release 
indicated  that  plans  have  been  worked  out 
among  four  agencies,  including  the  Ohio 
State  Employment  Service  and  contained  a 
plea  to  all  employers  who  have  summer  job 
openings  to  contact  the  Community  Action 
Commission. 

Our  office  was  completely  unaware  of  this 
arrangement  prior  to  reading  the  announce¬ 
ment  and  did  not  participate  in  the  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  Cincinnati  office  of  OSES,  including 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  began  plan¬ 
ning  early  this  spring  to  participate  in  the 
President’s  campaign  to  secure  summer  em¬ 
ployment  for  youths  which  was  spearheaded 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey.  Much  publici¬ 
ty  attended  the  initiation  of  this  campaign 
and  included  the  mailing  of  hundreds  of 
letters  to  local  employers  to  solicit  their  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  program  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  list  all  their  summer  job 
openings  with  OSES.  The  program  has  been 
pursued  diligently  and,  of  course,  is  still 
in  progress  at  the  present  time.  We  are  also 
heavily  involved  in  a  permanent  program  of 
Human  Resources  Development  ( HRD ) ,  in 
which  the  full  cooperation  of  other  agencies 
and  groups  is  not  only  heartily  welcome  but 
is  mandatory  if  the  desired  results  are  to  be 
achieved. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  delegate  the 
responsibility  assigned  to  our  agency  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  we  con¬ 
sider  the  “temporary  labor  exchange”  as  a 
dilution  of  this  nation-wide  effort,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  we  have  constantly  tried  to  avoid 
in  Cincinnati  and  which  surely  can  only 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whom  we 
are  obligated  to  serve. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Goodell  to  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  after  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
president  of  a  Florida  firm  who  cited  his 
problems  with  local  antipoverty  officials: 
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September  8,  1967. 

Mr.  Robert  Goodwin, 

Administrator, 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear. Mr.  Goodwin:  On  September  6,  1967, 
Mr.  Douglas  P.  Cone,  President,  Florida  Pre¬ 
stressed  Concrete  Co.,  Inc.,  6301  N.  56th 
Street,  Tampa,  Florida,  furnished  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  to  a  staff  investigator  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee: 

Florida  Prestressed  Concrete  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
related  companies  are  manufacturers  of  pre¬ 
cast  and  prestressed  concrete  products  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  companies  involved 
maintain  a  work  force  of  1300-1800.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  starting  wage  is  $1 .60  per  hour  with 
automatic  raises  provided  after  a  period  of 
probation.  Mr.  Cone  estimates  an  availability 
of  50  jobs  per  month  for  the  Florida  Pre¬ 
stressed  Concrete  Co.,  Inc. 

•Since  early  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  Cone  has 
attempted  to  set  up  with  anti-poverty  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  Tampa,  Florida,  area  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  coordinate  efforts  to  pro¬ 
vide  prospective  employees  and  trainees  for 
his  industry.  To  date,  no  satisfactory  proce¬ 
dures  have  been  developed. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  and  other  members 
of  the  Congress  to  learn  of  the  above  situa¬ 
tion  and  others  similar  to  it.  We  are  reminded 
daily  that  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problems  and  yet  we  hear 
frequently  from  prospective  employers  that 
are  unable  to  find  employees  to  fill  job  slots. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  arrange 
for  a  responsible  Labor  Department  repre¬ 
sentative  to  confer  with  Mr.  Cone  in  the  near 
future.  I  would  further  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  when  the  matter  has  been  assessed 
and  provisions  made  to  link  up  unemployed 
with  job  availabilities  in  Mr.  Cone’s  com¬ 
panies. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

In  a  study  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  Marshall  Kaplan,  a  San 
Francisco  economic  and  planning  con¬ 
sultant,  says : 

Even  if  the  local  war  on  poverty  had  all 
the  money  in  the  world,  they  themselves 
could  still  not  make  a  dent  in  needs  of  the 
poor  without  help  from  existing  agencies. 

The  report  criticized  tension  between 
the  central  office  and  target  area  boards 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives: 

Such  tension  is  mostly  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  a  sorely  needed  program  evaluation 
system. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  October 
10,  1967,  issue  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Register: 

Local  poverty  officials  are  under  federal 
pressure  to  improve  working  relationships 
with  other  agencies  in  the  community. 

Donald  McKenzie,  executive  director, 
told  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Polk 
County  Community  Action  Council: 

When  we  started  out  we  were  a  knight  in 
shining  armor  coming  to  slay  all  the  dragons. 
Now  we  are  becoming  another  agency  that 
has  to  fit  in  with  the  other  agencies.  We  are 
getting  away  from  the  period  of  reckless 
abandon  and  into  more  co-operation. 

It  is  absolutely  apparent  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  must  cooperate  and 
coordinate  with  all  agencies  and  sectors, 
especially  the  private  business  sector. 

Joseph  Dyer,  former  director,  Connect¬ 
icut  State  OEO,  also  sees  this  great  need 
and  testified  before  our  committee: 
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Community  Action  boards  working  as  a 
team  should  work  more  closely  with  the 
business  community  which  has  much  to  offer 
in  the  elimination  of  poverty.  The  emphasis 
of  every  Community  Action  group  should  be 
to  achieve  “paypower”  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  To  operate  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  community  business  firms  and 
labor  unions  is  akin  to  working  in  a  vacuum. 

Dr.  Frank  Russman: 

I  would  like  to  add  on  that  that  there  are 
a  number  of  firms  now  in  the  private  sector 
that  are  quite  interested  in  careerizing  their 
operations.  For  example  Shoprite  Super¬ 
markets  are  now  developing  a  plan  whereby 
a  person  can  begin  at  the  entry  position  and 
they  are  producing  some  new  entry  job  posi¬ 
tions  and  move  up  through  on  the  job  train¬ 
ing  and  various  kinds  of  other  ‘training 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Fishman  to  move  within 
the  supermarket  business  to  develop  a  whole 
career  there. 

I  think  this  very  much  compliments  the 
points  you  were  making  about  this  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  remain  in  the 
public  service  sector. 

EARMARKING  OF  PROGRAMS 

During  debate  on  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  in  1966  we  warned  that 
earmarking  of  funds  under  title  II-A 
would  impair  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Despite  our 
pleas  a  bill  was  passed  which  provided 
that  60  percent  of  the  funds — $486.5  mil¬ 
lion — be  allocated  to  specific,  prepack¬ 
aged  programs.  As  we  predicted,  this 
formula  resulted  in  priorities  of  pro¬ 
grams  at  local  levels  which  contrasted 
with  the  needs  of  respective  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  following  statements  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  directors,  6  months  after  the 
bill  was  passed,  reflect  the  feeling  of 
knowledgeable  antipoverty  administra¬ 
tors: 

Too  often  we  are  told  by  the  OEO  what  to 
plan,  in  fact,  given  the  plan  and  told  to 
“sign  here.” 

The  long  arm  of  Washington  is  reaching 
in  with  funds  and  telling  us  what  to  do. 

Community  Action  programs  have  reached 
the  turning  point  in  whether  they  will 
live  or  die.  There  are  those  who  say 
Community  Action  programs  will  not  work 
and  that  local  authority  is  being  usurped 
by  the  earmarking  of  funds. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  such  programs 
is  that  they  be  geared  to  specific  needs  and 
that  we  maintain  the  local  concept. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  would  like  to  remind 
regional  officials  that  St.  Paul  is  not  Chicago, 
not  Detroit,  or  Omaha,  but  has  its  own 
unique  problems  and  cannot  be  fitted  into 
a  mold. 

“But  we  must  also  maintain  the  grass¬ 
roots  level.  We  have  shown  that  it  works  and 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  local  au¬ 
tonomy,”  said  Carlson. 

We  should  be  free  within  board  policy 
lines  to  determine  our  own  needs  and  per¬ 
haps,  even  make  our  own  mistakes. 

The  OEO  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  many  communities — including  St. 
Paul — have  interwoven  networks  of  agencies, 
many  of  which  have  pioneered  efforts  to  abol¬ 
ish  poverty. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  July.  12,  1967, 
Shirley  Tannenbaum,  director,  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  CAP,  stated: 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  role  of  CAP 
Director  (1966)  the  national  picture  began  to 
change.  Not  only  did  Congress  begin  to  cut 
appropriations,  but  it  also  began  deciding 
what  the  funds  should  be  used  for  (i.e..  Head¬ 
start,  Upward  Bound,  Legal  Aid,  etc.). 


This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  philosophy  put  forth  the  OEO 
and  the  original  law  which  required  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor  and 
looal  determination  of  priorities. 

It  is  conceivable  that  none  including  Head¬ 
start  of  the  so-called  canned  programs  may 
be  applicable  or  seen  as  necessary  by  the  poor 
themselves  in  some  localities.  *  *  * 

We  were  told  that  homemakers  programs 
were  low  priority.  Low  priority  to  whom?  In 
Frederick  County  it  was  high  priority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  legislators  want 
to  earmark  funds  and  decide  on  a  national 
level  what  programs  will  get  funds  they 
should  also  eliminate  the  hypocrisy  of  getting 
representation  of  the  poor.  Why  bother  to  ask 
them  what  they  need  and  then  say  you 
can’t  have  it  because  there  are  no  funds  al¬ 
located  for  that? 

If  this  alternative  is  chosen,  then  OEO  will 
become  another  dispenser  of  programs  and 
services.  Another  bureaucratic  empire  will  be 
built.  But  it  will  not  eliminate  poverty. 

Despite  a  1966  amendment  which  the 
Congress  hoped  would  take  politics  out 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  OEO  continues 
to  allow  the  most  obvious  political  abuses 
to  flourish  in  antipoverty  programs. 

In  Durham,  N.C.,  this  year,  Operation 
Breakthrough — the  community  action 
agency — with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
OEO  officials,  developed  a  highly  pro¬ 
fessional  vote  delivering  apparatus. 

Again  this  year  we  find  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  2388)  earmarks  50  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  community  action 
programs.  We  intend  to  oppose  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Senate’s  bill  and  leave  the 
funds  free  for  local  communities  to 
establish  their  own  priorities. 

I  include  the  following  letters : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1967. 

Dear  Colleague:  During  recent  weeks, 
many  of  you  have  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  complaining  about  the  cutback  of 
funds  for  community  action  agencies  under 
Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  usual  complaint  points  out  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  requires  that 
money  for  the  current  fiscal  year  be  used 
for  specific  programs  such  as  Head  Start, 
Scheuer-Nelson  training  programs,  nar¬ 
cotics,  and  legal  services,  leaving  little  or  no 
funds  for  on-going  programs  which  have 
been  well  received  in  the  respective  com¬ 
munities.  For  example,  Commuiity  Action 
funds  for  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Indiana  were  divided  as  follows : 
Head  Start — 54%;  Scheuer-Nelson  train¬ 
ing — 18%;  and  versatile  (unearmarked)  — 
28%-. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  last  session,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  quietly  generated  a  cam¬ 
paign  urging  community  action  directors  to 
wire  and  write  members  of  Congress  request¬ 
ing  support  of  the  Administration’s  bill. 
Members  of  the  89th  Congress  received  a 
large  volume  of  these  communications  which 
also  asked  for  the  rejection  of  Republican 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Republicans  of¬ 
fered  thirty-six  amendments  which  would 
have  changed  significantly  the  direction  of 
the  faltering  and  confused  War  on  Poverty. 
Twenty-four  of  these  were  rejected,  largely 
along  party  lines.  Few  of  the  amendments 
accepted  resulted  in  significant  improve¬ 
ments. 

Late  in  November  last  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  called 
a  press  conference  and  blamed  the  Congress 
explicitly  for  the  reduction  of  funds.  He  said, 
“This  impact  will  be  great  and  grave.” 

You  may  recall  that  the  Republicans,  both 
in  committe  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 


consistently  opposed  the  wholesale  earmark¬ 
ing  of  Community  Action  funds  for  nar¬ 
cotics,  legal  services,  the  Kennedy-Javits 
program  and  the  Nelson-Scheuer  program  for 
the  very  reasons  that  have  resulted  in  the 
difficulties  confronting  community  action 
agencies  at  this  time. 

The  Republican  “Opportunity  Crusade,” 
offered  as  a  complete  substitute  for  the  War 
on  Poverty,  would  have  doubled  the  money 
in  Community  Action  without  earmarking. 
This  would  have  put  the  money  and  the  con¬ 
trol  where  they  belong  at  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  board  level,  so  that  they  themselves 
could  determine  local  priorities.  The  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Crusade  was  rejected  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  only  twenty-eight  votes  de¬ 
spite  a  2  to  1  Democratic  majority. 

Wisconsin  Community  Action 
Program  Directors, 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  27,  1967. 
Wisconsin  Congressional  Delegation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  directors  of  the  Wisconsin 
community  action  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  the  original  purpose  of 
community  actions  programs : 

“The  purpose  of  federal  assistance  to  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  is  to  help  urban 
and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  re¬ 
sources  to  combat  poverty.  Because  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  resources  differ  widely, 
considerable  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  conduction  of  a  community 
action  program.”  (CAP  Guide  Volume  I, 
page  7.) 

During  the  early  days  of  the  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty  the  establishment  of  rural  CAP  pro¬ 
grams  was  slow  in  getting  started,  primarily 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  organizing  rural 
people.  After  a  year  of  work  in  rural  Wis¬ 
consin,  community  action  directors  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  community  action.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Congress  voted  to  curtail  funds 
for  community  action  programs.  In  addition, 
“versatile”  funds  (those  which  allowed  the 
rural  CAPs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
munity  action)  were  reduced,  further  ham¬ 
pering  our  efforts.  These  “versatile”  funds 
are  important  to  rural  CAP’S  in  that  local 
needs  can  best  be  met  through  programs 
designed  by  loeal  community  action  agencies. 

The  community  action  directors  of  Wis¬ 
consin  ask  your  help  in  supporting  the 
restoration  of  community  action  program 
funds  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
budget  for  the  1968  fiscal  year,  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  “versatile”  funds  which  can 
do  so  much  for  Wisconsin  poverty  condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Wisconsin  OEO, 
testified  at  House  hearings  concerning 
the  earmarking  of  community  action 
programs : 

By  and  large,  most  of  our  Wisconsin  stand¬ 
ard  CAA’s  have  barely  gotten  through  their 
program  development  grants  and  are  being 
funded  for  so-called  conduct  and  admini¬ 
stration — outreach  grants.  The  shortage  of 
unearmarked  funds  for  title  II  severely  limits 
operational  programs  for  Wisconsin’s  poor. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  also  testified  at  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Ginsberg,  testifying  for 
the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  before  the  House  committee 
had  the  following  comments  about 
“canned”  programs.  He  recommended: 

RETAIN  CAP  FLEXIBILITY 

Against  this  background  we  are  concerned 
that  so  many  of  the  amendments  seem  to 
reduce  the  flexibility  of  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  pro¬ 
grams  particularly  CAP  operations.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  amendments  essentially  propose 
to  put  into  law  a  number  of  present  rules  and 
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regulations.  We  feel  there  would  be  little  to 
gain  in  the  resulting  administrative  in¬ 
flexibility.  Furthermore,  several  of  the 
amendments  place  a  construction  on  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program  about  which  are  are 
seriously  concerned. 

Thus,  the  first  purpose  of  the- Community 
Action  Program,  Page  36,  lines  20-25  of  H.R. 
8311,  places  emphasis  on  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination,  and  seems  to  downgrade  “maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation”  and  establish  it 
as  an  instrument  primarily  for  program  and 
project  developments. 

That  funds  be  made  available  to  local 
Community  Action  Programs  without  specific 
earmarking  established  nationally  in  order  to 
permit  the  local  community  to  establish  its 
own  priorities  based  on  its  study  of  specific 
needs  in  that  community. 

I  think  of  one  community,  which  I  will  not 
name,  which  tried  very  hard  to  get  approval 
of  a  program  which  had  been  designed  by  the 
poor  themselves.  Most  of  us  looking  at  it 
would  see  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  the  pro¬ 
gram;  but  there  were  a  lot  of  good  things 
about  it,  too,  and  there  were  weaknesses. 

They  were  unable  to  get  this  program  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  local  community  CAP.  I  think 
we  have  many  instances  where  essentially 
this  has  been  true.  The  programs  increasingly 
now  are  handed  down  rather  than  evolving 
up  or  out  of  or  with. 

Further  testimony  on  earmarking  of 
CAP  funds  by  Mr.  Richard  Boone,  Citi¬ 
zens’  Crusade  Against  Poverty: 

Greatly  increased  versatile  funds  need  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  hub  of  all  anti-pov¬ 
erty  efforts — the  Community  Action  Program 
Congress  should  continue  to  support  the  local 
community’s  right  to  determine  the  shape  of 
a  community’s  anti-poverty  program.  While 
there  are  many  common  problems  in  dealing 
with  the  elimination  of  poverty,  availability 
of  local  talent,  resources  and  desires  make 
the  solution  of  poverty  in  each  community  a 
unique  undertaking. 

Mayor  Barr  for  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors: 

We  sincerely  suggest  that  what  we  don’t 
need  are  more  categorical  programs;  rigidly 
drawn  legislation  which  attempts  to  specify 
every  approach  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
can  hamstring  the  national  effort  to  find 
solutions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  funds  for  local  use 
at  local  discretion  are  severely  limited. 

Mr.  Alfred  Alexander  of  the  Kentucky 
State  OEO: 

We  in  Kentucky  feel  that  many  of  the  very 
frustrating  restrictions  Congress  has  placed 
on  the  agency  should  be  loosened.  Localities 
must  be  given  more  freedom  in  deciding  their 
priorities,  to  pick  Community  Action  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  to  give  OEO  more  coordi¬ 
nating  powers,  especially  at  the  State  level. 


[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
Sept.  19,  1967] 

Ramsey’s  Antipoverty  Administrator  Re¬ 
signs — Over  Federal  Redtape 
(By  Dorothy  Lewis) 

William  R.  Carter  Jr.,  administrator  of  the 
Ramsey  County  Citizens’  Commitee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  submitted  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  citizens’  committee  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  Monday.  He  asked  that  it  be  effective 
Oct.  31. 

Carter,  who  joined  the  program  as  its  co¬ 
ordinator  in  April,  1965,  said  his  resignation 
was  "a  personal  decision  based  on  changes 
taking  place  in  the  program  planning  and 
execution.” 

“What  was  at  the  start  an  effort  on  the 
local  level  to  develop  various  programs  and 
techniques  is  becoming  a  situation  of  having 
imposed  on  us  nonlocal  concepts,  programs, 
techniques,  methods  and  relationships,”  he 
said. 


Carter  is  the  second  member  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  group’s  staff  to  leave  in  the  past 
month  and  a  half.  Robert  Tuttle,  Carter's 
assistant,  left  Aug.  1. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
complained  about  the  increasing  number  of 
federal  regulations  and  standardized  for¬ 
mulas  for  the  various  community  action 
programs. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  since 
Congress  began  specific  earmarking  of  funds 
for  particular  programs. 

Ross  Sweum,  chairman  of  the  antipoverty 
committee,  said  the  executive  committee  al¬ 
ready  has  started  searching  to  find  replace¬ 
ments  for  Carter  and  Tuttle,  and  hopes  to 
have  both  posts  filled  before  Carter  leaves 
Oct  31. 

As  to  program  planning,  Sweum  admitted, 
“We  have  a  difficult  job  to  do.” 

Sweum,  also  manager  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Employment  Service,  said  programs  the 
committee  submitted  to  the  Chicago  OEO 
regional  office  were  returned  with  certain 
conditions  imposed  which  are  difficult  to 
meet  but  necessary  if  those  programs  are  to 
continue. 

He  said  the  council’s  various  task  forces 
will  report  progress  being  made  to  meet  fed¬ 
eral  regulations  at  a  general  membership 
meeting  at  7  p.m.  Thursday  in  the  YWCA, 
Kellogg  Blvd.  and  Minnesota  Street. 


[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view,  Aug.  31,  1967] 

Poverty  War  Chief  Wants  Local  Option 

Missoula,  Mont. — The  director  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  in  Missoula  and  Mineral  counties 
complained  Wednesday  the  local  agencies  get 
“canned”  programs  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Carpino,  staff  director  for  the  two 
county  Human  Resources,  Inc.,  made  the 
criticism  of  the  federal  poverty  program  in  a 
talk  to  the  Missoula  Rotary  Club  Wednesday 
noon. 

He  said  local  agencies  should  have  more 
to  say  in  determining  how  local  programs 
are  to  be  run,  rather  than  getting  pre¬ 
packaged,  preplanned  programs  from  2,000 
miles  away. 

At  the  same  time,  Carpino  was  high  in  his 
praise  of  some  accomplishments  in  the  local 
war  on  poverty,  citing  the  preschool  Head 
Start  program  in  particular. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  little  children  went  hungry 
to  bed  last  night  and  woke  this  morning 
to  another  day  of  want,  I  do  not  know. 
If  there  were  but  five,  it  would  be  five 
too  many  in  the  great  rich  land  that  is 
ours. 

How  many  boys  and  girls  growing  up 
are  bereft  of  the  means  of  schooling  for 
the  very  serious  and  necessary  job  of 
making  a  living  and  of  building  within 
themselves  the  foundations  of  an  endur¬ 
ing  contentment,  I  do  not  know.  But  if 
there  were  but  one  child  in  all  this  rich 
land  of  ours  on  whom  was  slammed 
the  door  of  a  promising  tomorrow  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bleakness  of  the  today,  it 
would  be  one  child  too  many. 

If  our  country,  rich,  powerful,  and 
great  in  its  potential  as  the  builder  of  a 
finer  and  nobler  world  were  to  win  a 
dozen  wars  in  Vietnam  but  should  lose 
the  war  on  poverty,  the  United  States 
would  have  failed  in  its  mission  and 
would  have  missed  her  destiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  deeply 
from  my  heart.  When  one  has  lived  as 
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long  a  life  as  have  I,  when  one  has  wit¬ 
nessed  his  countrymen  and  has  partici¬ 
pated  with  them  in  the  sunshine  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  in  the  storm  of  depression,  in 
the  gladsome  years  of  peace  and  in  the 
grievous  years  of  war,  for  over  eight  and 
a  half  decades,  one  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
a  sense  of  evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  bill  of  trans¬ 
cending  importance  in  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  We  may  increase 
the  income  tax  to  raise  more  money  to 
fight  a  war  and  to  maintain  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  peace,  or  that  we  may  not  do. 
But  the  effect  of  raising  the  tax  or  a  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  so  will  not  determine  the  future 
of  this  country  as  a  continuing  world 
power.  We  can  fail  to  do  other  things 
that  should  be  done  and  the  effects,  how¬ 
ever  regretable,  at  the  worst  will  be  tem¬ 
porary.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  fail  in 
the  war  on  poverty  because  we  have 
grown  faint  of  heart  and  have  lost  our 
courage,  we  have  started  to  write  for 
future  historians  the  final  chapter  of  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  American 
Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  with  emotion 
and  with  a  deep  conviction.  There  is 
nothing  in  poverty  that  is  glamorous. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  a  child 
going  to  bed  at  night  hungry  or  the  story 
of  a  child  growing  up  in  the  slums  with 
no  chance  of  being  prepared  ever  to  meet 
other  children,  grown  up,  on  a  plane  of 
equality — there  is  nothing  in  all  of  this 
that  is  glamorous. 

These  are  incidents  in  the  tragical  fail¬ 
ure  of  you  and  me  and  our  predecessors  in 
this  great  and  historic  Congress  of  ours 
to  make  the  laws  that  would  forever  end 
in  a  rich  land  the  poverty  that  never 
could  have  been  in  God’s  vision  for  any 
of  His  children. 

We  have  made  the  start,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  start.  The  first  steps  in  the 
life  of  any  legislative  program  of  a  new 
and  novel  design  are  like  the  first  steps 
of  a  child  learning  to  walk.  Shame  upon 
us,  as  grownup  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  if 
we  should  end  the  war  on  poverty  or  cur¬ 
tail  its  resources  because  a  few  of  the 
steps  of  a  newborn  program  have  been 
no  more  sturdy  than  the  first  steps  of  a 
recently  born  baby  learning  to  walk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  great  committee  and  as  my  col¬ 
league  know,  I  have  seldom  spoken  in 
general  debate  on  a  bill  that  came  from 
a  committee  of  which  I  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber.  But  on  the  bill  we  are  now  discussing, 
there  is  in  the  district  that  I  represent 
a  deep  and  a  personal  feeling.  I  repre¬ 
sent  many  neighborhoods  in  the  great 
city  of  Chicago — Hyde  Park,  Kenwood, 
Woodlawn,  part  of  north  Kenwood  and 
all  of  South  Chicago,  with  its  great  steel 
mills,  and  Roseland  with  its  many 
churches,  more  than  in  any  area  of  sim¬ 
ilar  size  in  the  Nation,  Pullman,  Calumet, 
and  Thornton. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  among  my 
constituents  are  those  who  suffer  from 
undeserved  poverty.  I  put  emphasis  on 
what  I  have  said,  undeserved  poverty. 
I  would  not  wish  to  remain  in  this  body 
another  day  if  I  should  fail  these  con¬ 
stituents  of  mine  who  are  the  victims  of 
an  undeserved  poverty.  If  I  were  not  to 
life  my  voice  for  them,  humble  though 
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my  voice  might  be,  and  they  were  left 
unrepresented  during  this  debate,  I 
should  have  a  feeling  that  representa¬ 
tive  government  had  failed,  at  least  in 
their  case.  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  I  say  it 
with  pride  in  my  district  and  in  my  con¬ 
stituents,  that  on  this  bill  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today,  this  bill  to  continue  un¬ 
diminished  the  war  on  poverty,  I  have 
received  more  letters,  more  telephone 
calls,  more  telegrams  from  my  constitu¬ 
ents  than  on  any  other  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  that  has  come  before  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress.  I  would  mention  the  noble  wife  of 
Dr.  Hans  Morganthau,  famed  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Herlihy  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  as  typical  of 
the  many,  many  who  have  written  me, 
telephoned  me  at  their  own  expense, 
wired  me  from  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  close  by  reading  this 
letter  from  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  the  es¬ 
teemed  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States: 

Dear  Mr.  O’Hara:  The  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  are  becoming  more 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  bill,  and  specifically  about  the  future 
of  the  Community  Action  Programs,  in  view 
of  the  House  Committee  amendments  to  the 
present  Title  IX  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1964,  League  mem¬ 
bers  throughout  all  50  states  have  followed 
the  growth  of  the  self-help  approach  to 
poverty  erosion,  and  many  have  been  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  the  programs  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  have  been  encouraged  by  how 
well  this  concept  has  been  accepted  by  the 
disadvantaged,  and  how  its  implementation 
is  increasing.  For  example,  our  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado,  League  writes:  “There  is  a  freshness 
of  approach  in  helping  the  poor  to  help 
themselves,  and  we  think  that  the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  national  budget  which  goes  into 
this  program  is  well  worth  giving  these  ideas 
a  chance  for  fruition.  The  program  is  very 
young — it  must  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
on  to  further  successes.” 

We  know  that  this  program  has  enabled 
many  people  to  attempt  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  to  plan  their  own  lives.  It  has 
given  them  an  important  role  in  defining 
their  needs,  and  in  developing  ways  to  meet 
them.  By  offering  these  disadvantaged  people 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  leadership 
abilities,  community  action  has  added  a  vital 
and  constructive  new  element  to  the  local 
scene  in  many  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas. 

We  of  the  League  believe  that  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  if  op¬ 
portunities  promised  are  now  withheld,  will 
certainly  not  diminish,  but  rather  through 
frustration  may  be  diverted  from  construc¬ 
tive  to  destructive  ends. 

Therefore,  we  must  reiterate  our  concern 
for  what  may  happen  when  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  believe  the 
Committee  amendments  will  change  the 
self-help  concept  of  community  action. 
Particularly,  we  oppose  those  which  change 
the  structure  and  funding  procedures  for 
the  Community  Action  Programs. 

While  we  believe  that  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment — local,  state  and  national — have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  providing  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  citizens,  we  think  that  the 
procedures  for  establishing  and  running 
community  action  program-  should  be  left 
flexible  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
wide  variety  of  situations  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  Too,  the  funding  requirements  should 
be  left  flexible  so  that  those  communities 
with  very  limited  resources  could  be  eligible 
for  assistance  through  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Program. 


Further,  we  object  to  any  decrease  in 
funding  for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  1967.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  cuts 
should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  those 
least  able  to  help  themselves. 

We  hope  you  will  keep  our  concern  for 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  in  mind 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart, 

President. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Charles  Dickens  once  said  of  19th-cen¬ 
tury  England,  “Few,  save  the  poor,  feel 
for  the  poor.”  I  never  thought  that  as¬ 
sertion  could  properly  be  applied  to  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  the  landmark 
social  legislation  passed  in  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  indicated  a  national 
commitment  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  and  deprivation  that  has  been 
such  a  scar  on  our  national  scene.  How¬ 
ever,  statements  made  in  this  House  in 
recent  days  lead  me  to  believe  that  there 
are  powerful  forces  at  work  to  renege  on 
that  commitment. 

Three  decades  ago,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  spoke  about  one-third  of  a  nation 
that  was  economically  afflicted.  Today, 
we  estimate  that  the  impoverished  re¬ 
present  one-fifth  of  the  Nation,  about 
35  million  Americans.  But  our  progress 
is  reflected  not  so  much  in  numbers, 
but  more  significantly  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  3  years  we  have  launched 
a  concerted  and  comprehensive  war 
against  poverty — a  war  that  has  many 
fronts  and  many  campaigns.  It  is  a  war 
against  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our 
time. 

In  just  3  years,  the  war  on  poverty 
has  grown  from  a  concept  and  a  piece  of 
legislation,  to  a  program  that  is  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  help  more  than  9  million  per¬ 
sons  in  3,000  counties. 

I  am  convinced  that  attempts  in  this 
House  to  kill  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  its  programs  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  of  this  Nation.  I  present 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  some  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  those  in¬ 
volved  in  community  action  programs  in 
my  congressional  district: 

Tappan  Zee 

Mental  Health  Center,  Inc., 

North.  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  November  6, 1967. 
Mr.  Richard  Ottinger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  As  a  director  of  a  com¬ 
munity  mental  health,  center,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  and  involved  with  other  community 
agencies  which  have  an  impact  on  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  communities  we  serve.  One 
agency  with  which  we  have  been  working  is 
the  Community  Opportunity  Center  of  the 
Tarrytowns. 

It  is  well  known  that  Congressional  action 
In  the  very  near  future  may  limit  or  elimi¬ 
nate  completely  the  support  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Opportunity  Center  of  the  Tarrytowns. 
I  wish  to  make  known  to  you  my  opinion 
that  the  Community  Opportunity  Center  of 
the  Tarrytowns  is  performing  a  most  useful 
function  in  the  community  and  more  sig¬ 
nificantly  is  performing  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  very  deserving  of  continued  support. 

We  hope  and  are  confident  that  you  will 
make  every  effort  to  insure  that  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Opportunity  Center  of  the  Tarrytowns 
can  continue  to  serve  its  community. 

Tours  very  truly, 

J.  Magda  Polenz,  M.D., 
Acting  Medical  Director. 


Tarrytown,  N.Y., 

November  6,  1967. 

Hon.  Senators  and  Representatives,  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  As  a  volunteer  teacher  and 
youth  worker  with  our  deprived  citizens 
through  the  Community  Opportunity  Center 
of  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
C.A.P.  Board,  I  plead  with  you  not  to  curtail 
our  very  essential  anti-poverty  work  by  any 
further  cuts  in  appropriations.  This  is  not  a 
program;  these  are  peoples’  lives  and  human 
dignity  we  are  dealing  with. 

If  we  volunteer  workers,  who  are  trying  to 
restore  a  sense  of  worth  and  belonging  to 
these  alienated  people,  are  not  backed  up  by 
paid  administrators,  rented  buildings,  pur¬ 
chased  education  materials,  we  will  have  to 
discontinue  our  work.  Our  nation,  our  local 
communities,  our  poor  citizens  will  be  the 
losers.  We  cannot  afford  such  a  loss  unless 
we  are  willing  to  see  our  society  disintegrate. 

People  are  more  important  than  the  moon ! 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  S.  Lenz. 

The  Negro  Community  Club 

op  the  Tarrytowns, 
Tarrytoum,  N.Y.,  November  6,  1967. 
House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We,  the  members  of  The 
Negro  Community  Club  of  the  Tarrytowns, 
ask  that  you  as  our  Representative,  voice  our 
vehement  opposition  to  the  proposed  cut 
back  of  funds  to  Neighborhood  Commu¬ 
nity  Opportunity  Programs  (Anti-Poverty 
Projects.) 

Our  membership  has  made  various  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Community  Opportunity 
Center  of  the  Tarrytowns  so  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  the  youth  of  our  villages.  We 
feel  that  a  government  cut-back  of  funds 
would  cause  our  center  and  our  youth  to 
suffer  dire  consequences.  For  many  children 
this  center,  and  others  like  it  in  many  other 
communities,  is  what  keeps  the  youth  in¬ 
volved  in  worthwhile  activities  and  keeps 
them  off  the  streets  and  out  of  trouble. 

We  sincerely  request  that  you  voice  our 
concern  about  this  matter. 

Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  William  N.  Burnette, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  The  Negro 
Community  Club  of  the  Tarrytowns. 


Greenburgh  School  District  No.  8, 

Hartsdale,  N.Y.,  November  6,  1967. 
The  House  op  Representatives, 

Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C . 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Open  Door  Community 
Center,  391  Tarrytown  Road,  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  supported  by  OEO  funds  administered 
by  the  Westchester  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
gram,  is  a  most  effective  community  action 
program.  It  is  serving  families  in  the  poverty 
areas  of  the  Town  of  Greenburgh  in  an  ef¬ 
ficient  and  effective  manner  in  a  number  of 
areas,  particularly  in  housing,  legal  aid  and 
advice. 

I  strongly  support  this  program  and  urge 
that  funds  be  made  available  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance  and  possible  expansion.  The  Center 
provides  competent  services  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  families  who  have  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  E.  Fitch, 
Supervising  Principal. 


Irvington,  N.Y., 
November  6,  1967. 

Hon.  Richard  Ottinger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
proposed  cutbacks  in  the  funding  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Programs.  As 
a  volunteer  art  instructor  at  the  Community 
Opportunity  Center  of  the  Tarrytowns,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  tremendous  benefits 
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of  this  type  of  program.  If  the  center  were 
to  have  to  close  its  doors  or  to  curtail  its 
activities,  youngsters  who  can  now  spend 
fruitful  afternoons  and  evenings  would  again 
be  forced  to  return  to  the  streets.  At  a  time 
like  this,  how  can  one  let  so  many  young 
people  down  by  cutting  funds? 

I  would  urge  you  strongly  to  put  every 
effort  behind  continuing,  if  not  increasing 
OEO  programs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Renata  Rainer. 


Marymount  College, 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  November  6, 1967. 
To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives: 

As  a  member  of  the  Marymount  College 
faculty  and  a  volunteer  worker  at  the  Tarry- 
town  Opportunity  Center,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  concern  about  any  attempt  to  cut 
government  funds  for  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram.  The  funds  that  have  already  been  given 
have  been  put  to  very  good  use  and  have 
done  a  lot  for  the  neighborhood  community. 
We  are  trying  to  assist  all  age  groups  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  area  of  education  and  providing 
activities  that  will  keep  people  usefully  oc¬ 
cupied.  Marymount  College  students  do  vol¬ 
unteer  work  there  such  as  tutoring,  teaching 
cooking,  sewing,  etc. 

Any  money  that  can  be  given  to  this  proj¬ 
ect,  I  think,  is  a  very  worthwhile  expenditure 
and  I  urge  you  to  continue  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  Thank  you  for  considering  this  request. 

Sincerely, 

Sister  Margaret  Ellen. 


The  Tcckahoe  Public  Library, 
Tuckahoe,  N.Y.,  November  1,  1967. 
Eastchester  Community  Action, 

Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kendig:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  and  Mr.  Suppa  on  the  attention  and 
guidance  your  program  has  provided  so  many 
Tuckahoe  students.  The  girls  who  have 
worked  in  the  library  have  benefited  greatly 
by  your  emphasis  on  positive  values  and 
greater  achievements.  I  hope  you  have  con¬ 
tinued  support  for  continuing  success  with 
this  most  important  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Anne  Self, 

Acting  Director. 


Village  of  Tuckahoe, 
Westchester  County,  N.Y., 

November  6,  1967. 

Mr.  David  Kendig, 

Community  Action  Program, 

Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kendig:  I  wish  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Village  Board  for  the  work  that 
the  Community  Action  Program  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  residents  of  the  Village 
of  Tuckahoe. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  Committee,  great  strides  have 
been  made  especially  in  the  area  of  the  lower 
income  group. 

Personally,  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
principles  on  which  the  idea  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Program  was  based,  and  as 
Mayor  I  will  do  everything  my  position  per¬ 
mits  to  assist  and  support  all  worthwhile 
programs  which  will  benefit  our  Village  and 
its  residents.  As  evidenced  recently  by  your 
Committee’s  request  to  the  Village  of  Tucka¬ 
hoe  to  provide  the  necessary  property  for  the 
erection  of  a  Child  Day  Care  Center  to  which 
the  Board  of  Trustees  agreed.  Cooperation  of 
this  type,  between  the  Community  Action 
Program  and  the  communities  it  serves,  is 
proof  that  progress  can  be  made  to  provide 
more  benefits  for  our  fellow  citizens  who  can¬ 
not  alone  improve  their  circumstances. 

With  the  continued  joint  efforts  of  your 
Committee  and  the  Village  officials,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Community  Action  Program 


will  continue  to  make  great  strides  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  D’Agostino, 

Mayor. 


Christ  Church, 

Bronxville,  N.Y.,  November  6,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  work 
that  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Eastchester 
Community  Action  Project  in  Tuckahoe  and 
am  convinced  that  it  has  proven  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  community.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  this  work  were  to  be  curtailed  or  stopped 
altogether  because  of  inadequate  funds. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Rev.)  Raymond  T.  Ferris, 

Rector  of  Christ  Church. 


The  Reformed  Church, 
Bronxville,  N.Y .,  November  6,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Eastchester  Community  Action  Program 
and  the  contribution  it  has  made  to  the  life 
of  this  community.  I  would  be  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  if  their  program  was  throttled  or 
curtailed  for  I  have  seen  first  hand  the  vital 
services  it  performs  which  are  not  provided 
by  any  other  agency.  Eastchester  CAP  is  the 
one  bright  spot  on  a  pretty  dismal  land¬ 
scape,  and  we  will  all  be  the  poorer  if  it  is 
not  able  to  continue  its’  important  work. 

James  A.  Stackpole. 


Public  Health  Nursing  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Eastchester,  Inc., 

Tuckahoe,  N.Y .,  November  6,  1967. 
Community  Action  Program, 

Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 

Attention:  Mr.  Kendig. 

Gentlemen  :  This  is  a  letter  of  appreciation 
for  your  many  activities  in  the  village  of 
Tuckahoe  and  for  your  efforts  to  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  within  our  lower  in¬ 
come  families. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  continue 
your  work  in  this  community. 

Sincerely, 

Lillian  M.  Snellman, 

Director. 


The  Methodist  Church  of 

the  Tarrytowns, 
November  6,  1967. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
community  opportunity  center  of  the  Tarry- 
towns. 

This  organization  has  achieved  genuine 
community  involvement  by  providing  a  well- 
run,  much  needed  service  for  Underhill  resi¬ 
dents  in  both  Tarrytown  and  North  Tarry- 
town. 

This  past  summer  when  the  program  was 
jeopardized  by  a  cut  back  in  funds,  local  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  the  service  clubs  and 
churches,  and  private  citizens  responded  by 
raising  $4000  in  cash  contributions  within 
a  30  day  period.  Earlier  in  the  spring,  through 
the  work  of  local  citizens,  a  baseball  field,  a 
basketball  court  and  a  children’s  playground 
were  constructed  on  a  vacant  urban  renewal 
site  adjacent  to  the  center.  Sisters  from 
Marymount  College  lived  in  the  center  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  carried  on  an  effective 
program.  Local  government  is  also  involved 
and  have  graciously  provided  the  building  to 
house  the  center,  plus  paying  the  utilities. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  see  O.E.O.  funds 
augmented  by  private  capital.  The  work  of 
local  citizens  and  the  support  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  an  effective  combination. 
Best  of  all,  this  community  involvement  and 
a  bound  program  has  developed  needed  lead¬ 
ers  and  leadership  from  within  the  group  to 
show  the  center  ministers. 
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To  cut  back  on  funds  at  this  point  would 
not  only  endanger  the  center’s  program,  but 
would  also  seriously  discourage  the  newly 
emerging  leadership. 

Unfortunately,  local  organizations,  private 
citizens  and  village  officials  can  not  sustain 
the  project  without  outside  help.  They  have 
all  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  share 
responsibility. 

Would  you  please  use  your  good  offices  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  what  has 
been  so  well  started. 

Sincerely, 

William  W.  Holman, 

Pastor. 

Tarrytown,  N.Y., 

November  5,  1967. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Here  in  the  Tarrytown  where  I 
represent  the  Warner  Public  Library  every 
week  day  afternoon  at  the  Community  Op¬ 
portunity  Center,  a  key  part  of  the  ‘‘War  on 
Poverty”  locally,  I  see  how  personal  needs  are 
being  met  by  the  Center’s  activities.  The 
leading  staff  members,  Mr.  John  Keels  and 
Mrs.  Blanche  Miller,  coordinate  the  total 
program  including  the  Youth  Corps  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Center  means  a  great  deal  in 
helping  young  people  and  children,  particu¬ 
larly,  have  more  creative  lives.  Any  cut  in  the 
funds  necessary  to  continue  the  Center  and 
the  Youth  Corps  locally  would  be  “cutting  off 
one’s  nose  to  spite  one’s  face.” 

Should  not  our  aim  be  that  each  individual 
in  the  “poverty”  category  throughout  the 
country  be  reached  and  helped  to  stand  on 
his  or  her  own  feet  Our  government’s  effort 
to  meet  the  poverty  situation  here  at  home 
should  be  strengthened,  not  lessened,  the 
total  society  will  benefit. 

Best  wishes  for  your  important  work. 

Sincerely, 

Ruth  Neueudorffer. 


November  6,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  become  aware 
of  the  Eastchester  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  work  it  is  doing  in  the  poverty 
area  of  Tuckahoe.  I  have  been  quite  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  they  have  accomplished 
and  would  be  greatly  concerned  by  any  turn 
of  events  which  would  jeopardize  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

James  M.  Jones,  M.D. 


Bronxville  Public  School, 
Bronxville,  N.Y.,  November  6,  1967. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Community  Action  Program  of  Eastchester 
since  its  inception,  and  its  influence  has 
been  greatly  felt  in  the  community.  The 
variety  of  programs  which  it  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  organizing  has  served  not 
only  the  youth  of  the  community  but  the 
adults  and  families  as  well. 

To  lose  this  program  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  for  Eastchester  and  the  adjoining 
communities.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  this  very  desirable  activity  to  be  funded 
through  aid  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  H.  Braun, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2388,  the  1967  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

It  is  obvious  that  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  share  support  for  the  poverty 
program  and  for  making  funds  for  the 
program  available.  There  is,  however,  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion  in  the  ap- 
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proach  best  suited  to  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty.  I  feel  that  the  diverse 
programs  must  remain  under  the  central 
administration  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  capable  leadership 
of  Sargent  Shriver. 

In  the  past  few  days  I  have  received 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  continuation  and  support 
of  the  poverty  program  in  its  present 
form.  Literally  hundreds  of  citizens  in 
my  district  in  south  Florida  have  written, 
giving  personal  examples  of  the  benefits 
each  has  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
OEO-sponsored  programs.  Their  pleas 
are  indeed  forceful,  and  clearly  indicate 
the  vital  need  for  our  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poverty  program. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  this  indica¬ 
tion  of  nonpartisan  support  has  come  not 
only  from  the  direct  benefieiaries,  but 
also  from  State  legislative  leaders,  city, 
and  county  officials,  key  community 
leaders,  education  leaders,  civic  orga¬ 
nizations,  the  press,  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  professors,  and  clergy  throughout 
the  12th  district. 

There  has  been  rarely  in  my  13  years 
in  the  Congress  such  a  unanimous  dem¬ 
onstration  of  popular  support  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  program. 

As  dramatic  proof  of  the  vital  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  program,  I  would  like  to 
read  excerpts  from  only  a  few  of  the  let¬ 
ters  I  received  from  participants  in  OEO- 
sponsored  programs  in  Dade  County, 
Fla. 

From  Emma  Allen  of  Florida  City: 

The  money  helps  a  lot  of  people  that 
can’t  get  their  medicine  supplies. 

Mrs.  Norris  of  Florida  City  writes: 

The  EOPI  Center  have  done  some  wonder¬ 
ful  things  toward  the  poor  people. 

Lillie  Mae  Reid  of  Florida  City: 

For  the  first  time  in  history  that  I  now 
a  adult  can  go  to  school  to  help  get  them 
some  education  to  help  thim  self  to  get  a 
better  job  and  help  take  care  their  family. 

Ella  Mae  Williams  of  Florida  City: 

This  program  is  life  to  people  of  our  com¬ 
munity. 

From  Mrs.  Zehna  Williams  of  Florida 
City: 

The  EOPI  center  was  and  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happen  down  here. 

Mary  Nell  Rogers  of  Florida  City  says : 

Our  boys  and  girls  have  been  given  a 
second  chance  to  further  their  education. 
It’s  has  aided  the  poverty  stricken  families 
to  an  extent  that  they  too  are  able  to  meet 
the  minimum  living  standard  code  .  .  .  [They 
are  helped  through  programs  such  as]  1.  Job 
Development  2.  Legal  Services  3.  Home  Man¬ 
agement  4.  Housing  Specialist  and  5.  Hard¬ 
ship. 

Georgia  Marshall  writes: 

It  has  done  a  great  dill  for  me  and  my 
children.  It  have  help  tc  in  Medical  care  and 
food,  clothing,  and  they  have  a  day  care 
center  to  keep  my  children  when  I  go  to 
work. 

From  Mrs.  Wright  of  Homestead: 

The  EOPI  has  been  a  wonderful  thing  to 
me  it  help  me  get  the  hospital  and  to  get 
my  surplus  food.  It  put  my  grandchildren  in 
the  Day  Care  center.  Please  don’t  close  the 
EOPI  program  down.  Please  don’t. 


E.  Varn  Moody  of  Homestead: 

I  have  a  son  who  has  been  working  in  the 
bean  field  for  two  year  and  he  is  only  16 
years  old.  He  has  signed  up  for  the  N.Y.C. 
program  and  has  hopes  to  be  hired.  But  if 
it  is  demolished  his  hopes  will  be  destroyed. 
Please  don’t  take  his  hopes  away. 

Annetha  Butler  of  South  Miami: 

We  need  the  EOPI.  Please  don’t  let  them 
close  down.  I  needed  help  so  long  and  I 
didn’t  know  what  way  to  turn  until  those 
people  showed  me  the  way. 

Gwendolyn  Hudson,  a  teenager  from 
Homestead,  writes: 

Legal  help,  home  management,  better  edu¬ 
cation,  better  housing,  food,  jobs  and  a 
number  of  other  services  at  the  local  center 
has  contributed  to  the  present  advancement 
in  my  city. 

Lonnie  Williams  of  South  Miami, 
writes : 

I  am  84  years  old.  Have  no  one  to  see 
about  me.  The  workers  from  the  E.O.P.I. 
Center  have  worked  with  me  for  about  a 
year.  And  have  helped  me  in  many  ways. 
I’m  asking  you  all  to  please  keep  the 
E.O.P.I.  in  South  Miami. 

From  Evelyn  Miller,  South  Miami: 

I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  would 
want  to  close  the  E.O.P.I.  Centers.  The  cen¬ 
ter  here  in  So.  Miami  has  done  so  much  for 
the  people  since  its  been  here  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  you.  I  found  employment 
through  them  several  times. 

Catherine  Jones  of  South  Miami, 
says : 

The  EOPI  center  has  been  a  great  help  to 
many  peoples  I  don’t  make  enough  money 
to  pay  someone  to  take  care  of  my  little  my 
husband  makes  a  very  little  salary  and  I  have 
four  children  to  support  I  am  not  able  to 
give  my  child  snacks  sometime  I  can’t  even 
give  her  milk  every  day  the  EOPI  is  a  great 
help  so  please  try  to  keep  our  day  care  I 
don’t  know  what  I  will  do  if  it  will  close. 

From  LeRoy  Ancrum  of  South 
Miami : 

The  E.O.P.I.  has  done  a  lot  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  me  and  my  wife  we  the  people  needs 
the  program  to  help  us  out  of  being  poor 
so  help  us ! 

Josh  Knight  of  South  Miami: 

The  E.O.P.I.  program  has  made  a  big 
change  in  the  South  Miami  area.  People 
that  was  doing  real  bad  is  now  doing  much 
better  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Lessie  Mae  Lane  of  Miami, 
writes : 

Please  keep  the  EOPI  office  open  in  Dade 
County  because  it  really  have  help  me  and 
my  eleven  children  very  much  if  it  haven’t 
been  for  it  I  really  would  not  know  what 
to  do. 

From  Cyril  Baen  of  Miami : 

Why  is  everybody  trying  to  do  away  with 
the  poverty  program.  So  many  mothers  have 
been  helped  to  train  for  better  jobs  and 
have  been  able  to  go  to  work  because  they 
have  a  place  to  leave  their  children. 

From  Eva  Asberry  of  South  Miami : 

When  I  didn’t  have  know  about  papers  that 
had  to  be  filled  out  or  sign  by  me  I  could 
always  get  help  from  the  center.  I  hope  it 
never  closes. 

Twenty-two-year-old  James  Hannah 
of  South  Miami,  says: 

The  EOPI  program  has  stop  teenage  chil¬ 
dren  from  hanging  on  street. 


Mrs.  Merriam  Miller  of  Perrine, 
writes : 

I  could  not  work  before  to  help  support 
them  [her  nine  children]  but  now  I  am 
able  to  work  with  some  one  keeping  my  baby. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  include,  as  a  part  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  of  this  significant  debate, 
the  following  letters  and  telegrams  from 
responsible  State  and  local  officials  and 
leaders  who  have  indicated  their  support 
for  the  program : 

November  7,  1967. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

For  sake  of  our  community,  urge  you  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  resist  efforts  to 
curb  President’s  antipoverty  program. 

Sincerely, 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Lewis, 

State  Representative,  Florida. 

Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Fla. 

Community  Relations  Board, 

November  1, 1967. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

U.S.  Congress, 

Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  The  enclosure  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Miami  News  this 
afternoon.  In  assuming  that  Paul  Wyche  has 
related  the  Legislative  situation  rather  ac¬ 
curately,  I  must  be  anxious  to  offer  a  con¬ 
sidered  view.  Should  you  need  any  supporting 
documentation,  I  can  easily  and  would 
gladly  provide  it. 

Because  of  my  involvement  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  there  has  been  pressing  reason  for 
me  to  closely  follow  the  accomplishments, 
disappointments  and  failures  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  since  it  began 
to  become  operational  here  in  November  of 
1964.  When  considered  in  their  entirety,  it 
must  be  my  judgment  that  the  local  OEO 
programs  are  succeeding  in  improving  the 
health,  welfare,  job,  and  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  our  large  poverty  population 
which  they  endeavor  to  serve. 

Several  accomplishments,  of  the  many 
which  might  be  cited,  seem  deserving  of  em¬ 
phasis  : 

1.  You  probably  know  that  in  recent  years 
I  have  worked  with  Congressional  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  advancing  the  public’s 
knowledge  and  information  about  family 
planning.  In  the  last  year  or  two  the  OEO, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Dade  County  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health,  established  a 
program  to  provide  birth  control  data  and 
services  to  that  segment  of  our  population 
which  has  been  historically  and  almost 
totally  uninformed.  No  program  has  ever 
benefited  the  people  it  touches  more  rapidly. 
The  OEO  has  provided  the  funds  with  which 
the  Public  Health  Department  administers 
six  clinics  within  OEO  neighborhood  centers. 
The  return  on  this  investment,  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  our  collective  future,  has  been 
tremendous.  The  need,  however,  will  not  be 
adequately  met  until  in  time  there  are  scores 
of  clinics.  It  sounds  incredible,  but  large 
numbers  among  the  poor  and  the  ignorant 
have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  about  the 
processes  of  birth  and  how  to  proceed  as  a 
free-choice  decision  to  control  the  size  of 
one’s  family.  In  this  area,  the  OEO  is  making 
possible  the  exercise  of  enlightened  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance. 

2.  Four  years  ago,  the  CRB  was  created  by 
the  Dade  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 
It  was  established  to  learn  to  speak  as  the 
conscience  of  our  community.  Its  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  the  finest  lay  and  religious 
leaders  to  be  gathered  anywhere.  It  works 
constantly  to  minimize  the  reasons  for  ten¬ 
sions,  misunderstandings,  and  difficulties 
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between  races.  To  this  point  the  Greater 
Miami  area  has  not  erupted  into  those  tragic 
instances  of  violence  and  turmoil  which  have 
troubled  and  injured  other  communities.  As 
a  spokesman  for  the  CRB,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  OEO,  particularly  in  the  just 
concluded  “long  hot  summer”,  has  made 
some  significant  contributions  toward  keep¬ 
ing  Greater  Miami  “cool”.  Participation  by 
the  poor  in  OEO  community  action  programs 
has  provided  a  means  for  the  poor  to  seek 
redress  for  their  grievances  before  local  public 
boards  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
sufficiently  in  close  touch  with  the  problems 
and  frustrations  of  the  disadvantaged  seg¬ 
ment  within  our  people.  Here  again,  the  OEO 
has  earned  impressive  dividends  from  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  plans,  patience,  cooperation,  and 
money. 

3.  As  a  citizen  who  has  been  a  Miami  busi¬ 
nessman  for  the  past  decade,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  valuable  and  sensible  investment 
to  provide,  as  is  being  done  through  the  OEO, 
Job  training  programs  which  have  the  dual 
advantage  of  adding  to  our  supply  of  skilled 
manpower  and,  at  the  same  time,  enabling 
families  previously  supported  by  tax  funds 
to  become  wage  earners  and  self-respecting 
taxpayers.  Obviously  the  progress  made  has 
been  extremely  limited,  but  of  the  greatest 
importance,  there  has  been  progress. 

These  several  observations  only  nibble  at 
what  the  OEO  is  attempting  to  achieve  by 
battling  against  poverty  on  many  fronts. 
These  include  providing  assistance  for  the 
legal,  health,  housing,  and  educational 
dilemmas  of  the  poor. 

I  take  for  granted  that  many  mistakes 
have  been  made.  But  intelligent  policy  mak¬ 
ers  and  administrators,  on  the  National  and 
local  levels,  must  be  struggling  constantly 
for  workable  corrective  measures.  My  fun¬ 
damental  conviction  is  that  demonstrable 
and  refreshing  improvements  are  being  at¬ 
tained  in  areas  of  human  activity  which  have 
not  until  recently  been  of  National  concern. 
The  more  we  become  urbanized,  the  more 
self  evident  is  the  need  for  an  enlarged  Na¬ 
tional  concern  and  participation. 

I  can  give  you  no  advice  about  the  guns 
and  butter  argument.  But  I  believe  it  to  be 
true  that  hoped-for  military  victories  in 
far-off  places  will  come  back  to  haunt  us 
if  we  are  so  preoccupied  with  waging  war 
that  we  fail  to  devote  a  sizeable  portion  of 
our  Nation’s  intelligence  and  resources  to 
finding  remedies  for  the  neglect  of  domestic 
matters  in  years  gone  by. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Cordially, 


Harry  P.  Cain. 


Board  op  County  Commissioners, 
Metropolitan  Dade  County, 

Fla., 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Dante  D.  Fascell, 

House  of  Representative, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware 
of  my  interest  in  the  Poverty  Program  and 
am  therefore  quite  concerned  over  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  this  Program  has  been  en¬ 
countering  in  Congress. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  local  pov¬ 
erty  program.  Economic  Opportunity  Pro¬ 
gram,  Incorporated,  and  have  found  the 
services  that  this  program  has  rendered  thus 
far  to  be  excellent  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  less  fortunate  citizens. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  exert  every  effort 
possible  to  support  OEO  requests  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chuck  Hall, 

Mayor. 


City  op  Miami,  Fla., 

October  31,  1967. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  I  am  writing  to  you  at  this 
time  to  express  my  support  for  the  fine  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Program  in  the  City  of  Miami,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  program  is  facing  serious 
opposition  in  the  House.  I  know  you  are 
aware  of  some  of  the  specific  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  the  thousands  of  poor 
families  who  have  found  jobs,  job  training, 
better  housing,  and  good  day  care  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  their  children.  Many 
more  thousands  of  youngsters  were  helped 
also  this  summer  through  the  EOPI  spon¬ 
sored  recreation  program  in  which  the  City 
of  Miami  played  a  major  part  as  one  of  the 
operating  agencies.  Beyond  the  help  to  spe¬ 
cific  families  and  individuals  it  is  a  fact  that 
this  program  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
combating  the  kinds  of  racial  tension  and 
unrest  which  has  led  in  other  communities 
to  senseless  and  costly  outbreaks  of  violence. 
Any  cut  back  in  this  program  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  continual  efforts  to  make 
Miami  a  better  community  for  all  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  bill  provides  for  a  10%  cash  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  local  program.  In  Dade  County 
this  would  mean  that  approximately  One 
Million  Dollars  would  have  to  be  found  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  at  its  present  level.  It  is 
not  very  likely  that  this  would  happen  in 
view  of  the  ever  increasing  burden  on  the 
local  taxpayer.  The  result  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  probably  be  to  put  this  program 
out  of  business  in  Miami  and  Dade  County. 

I  know  you  will  continue  to  do  anything 
in  your  power  to  see  that  this  program  is 
continued.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  P.  Clark, 
Mayor,  City  of  Miami. 


Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Fla., 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  1, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 

Old  House  Office  Bialding, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell:  We  have, 
quite  naturally,  been  concerned  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  Poverty  Program  has  been  en¬ 
countering  in  Congress. 

The  local  Poverty  Program,  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Program,  Incorporated,  has  gen¬ 
erally  done  a  fine  job  in  providing  many 
services  to  our  less  fortunate  citizens;  and 
we  have  enjoyed  a  close  working  relationship 
on  a  number  of  projects  of  benefit  to  our 
community. 

I  would  urge  you  to  to  exert  every  effort 
possible  to  support  the  OEO  requests  now 
pending  before  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

P.  W.  Homer, 
County  Manager. 

City  op  South  Miami,  Fla., 

November  1, 1967. 

Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell:  I  wish  to  reg¬ 
ister  my  firm  support  for  the  work  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc.,  in 
South  Miami.  The  City  of  South  Maimi  ad¬ 
ministration  has  maintained  a  very  excellent 
and  very  close  working  relationship  with  the 
local  office.  They  have  cooperated  with  us  in 
neighborhood  clean-up  campaigns,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  beautification  programs.  The  Neigh¬ 


borhood  Center  has  provided  a  means  of 
motivating  sime  of  our  disadvantaged  citi¬ 
zens  to  become  active  in  the  affairs  of  their 
community.  Beyond  this  has  been  the  day 
to  day  work  of  the  Neighborhood  Center  in 
providing  high  quality  care  for  children  of 
working  mothers,  assistance  in  getting  birth 
control  services  and  assistance  in  finding  Jobs. 

Despite  the  hard  work  of  those  people 
working  in  the  program,  there  still  remains 
much  work  to  be  done.  It  is  our  hope  that 
resources  might  be  provided  to  serve  even 
more  of  the  families  in  our  community  who 
can  benefit  from  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
provided  by  this  program. 

Tfours  truly, 

Clyde  M.  Taylor, 


City  op  Homestead,  Fla., 

November  3,  1967. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  We  in  the  South  end  of 
the  county  frequently  feel  that  we  are  the 
last  to  receive  the  benefits  of  many  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  initiated  in  other  parts  of 
the  County. 

This  has  been  the  case  also  with  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  in  that  the  neighborhood 
center  and  the  day  care  center  down  here 
were  among  the  last  to  be  established,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Neighborhood  Center  program  has 
now  been  in  operation  almost  two  years  and 
the  day  care  center  for  more  than  six 
months.  Both  of  these  programs  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  value  to  the  Homestead  Com¬ 
munity. 

For  Example,  this  past  summer  we  were 
able  to  get  additional  funds  through  the 
E.O.P.I.  to  expand  our  recreational  program, 
thus  reaching  a  lot  more  people  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  possible.  We  have 
worked  closely  with  the  center  and  its  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  a  number  of  commu¬ 
nity  problems,  such  as  in  efforts  to  improve 
housing,  cleaning  up  neighborhoods  and  to 
promote  better  relations  between  the  races. 

It  would  definitely  be  a  step  backward  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  community  if  this 
program  were  to  be  abolished  or  otherwise 
curtailed.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  like 
this  program  to  be  expanded  so  as  to  serve 
more  people  rather  than  less. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  F.  Dickinson, 

Mayor. 


Dade  County  Puelic  Schools, 

Mamia,  Fla.,  November  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.  1 


Dear  Dante  :  In  view  of  the  continuing  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Congress  related  to  the  funding 
of  programs  supporting  education  and  other 
services  to  the  poor,  it  may  be  helpful  to  you 
if  I  express  my  thoughts  on  the  matter.  I  am 
addressing  similar  letters  to  other  members 
of  our  Florida  Congressional  delegation. 

A  quick  review  of  the  joint  efforts  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc.  and  our 
school  system  indicates  that  significant  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  developing  programs 
of  value. 


From  our  point  of  view,  the  combination 
of  the  Child  Opportunity  Program  and  Head 
Start  Program  holds  the  most  promise.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  2,420  five-year-old 
children  enrolled  in  a  Head  Start  program. 
The  facilities  were  provided  with  funds  from 
Title  I  of  PL  89-10  and  program  costs  are 
supported  by  Head  Start  funds.  In  addition 
to  the  benefits  of  direct  services  to  children, 
nearly  250  residents  of  low-income  communi¬ 
ties  have  found  employment  in  this  pro- 
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gram  and  significant  strides  have  been  made 
in  training  them  for  added  responsibilities. 

The  Child  Opportunity  Program  operated 
by  EOPI  with  Head  Start  funds  is  the  first 
concentrated  effort  to  provide  day  care  and 
establish  an  educational  program  for  pre¬ 
school  children  under  five.  Indications  are 
that  we  need  to  begin  the  educational  process 
at  a  very  early  age  and  this  program  could 
well  become  the  most  significant  of  all  the 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty. 

We  have  approximately  850  young  people 
enrolled  in  an  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  financial 
benefits  to  the  enrollees,  the  early  training 
for  the  world  of  work  should  be  of  even 
greater  worth  to  them. 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  operated  by 
EOPI  seem  to  be  effective  in  moving  people 
to  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  their 
community.  They  often  demonstrate  this 
concern  by  appearing  before  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  or  in  conference  with 
other  school  officials.  The  dialogues  generated 
are  often  not  comfortable  for  either  party 
but  the  solution  to  many  problems  can 
come  only  through  direct  involvement  of  the 
people  concerned. 

Dade  County  has  one  of  the  Follow- 
Through  pilot  centers  and  planning  for  this 
project  was  done  by  school  and  EOPI  person¬ 
nel  working  together.  The  Community  Re¬ 
sources  Division  of  EOPI  has  recruited, 
trained,  and  helped  to  place  a  large  number 
of  volunteers  in  schools  within  low-income 
areas.  The  Upward  Bound  program  at  the 
University  of  Miami  has  been  of  considerable 
benefit  to  a  number  of  our  high  school  stu¬ 
dents. 

Programs  for  migrants,  health  programs, 
and  adult  education  programs,  have  all  been 
significant  in  the  lives  of  children  and  their 
families.  I  know  that  VISTA  volunteers  have 
helped  in  some  difficult  situations. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  indicated 
the  path  to  community  cooperation  has  al¬ 
ways  been  smooth.  However,  I  feel  Dade 
County  has  made  great  progress  and  I  would 
urge  your  continued  support  of  programs 
which  have  such  tremendous  potential  for 
our  citizens  most  in  need. 

Sincerely, 


Joe  Hall, 
Superintendent. 


Holcomb  &  Holcomb, 
Miami,  Fla.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
newspaper  reports  that  the  local  “war  on 
poverty”  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
without  adequate  funds  to  continue  cur¬ 
rent  operations.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  Economic  Opportunity  Legal  Serv¬ 
ices  Program,  Inc.  which  is  a  component  part 
of  EOPI,  and  which  was  created  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Dade  County  Bar  Association 
and  other  concerned  groups  to  assure  jus¬ 
tice  to  those  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
retain  legal  counsel. 

This  letter  is  to  ask  that  you  do  whatever 
is  possible  to  support  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  EOPI  and  EOLSPI,  with  appropria¬ 
tions  adequate  to  these  purposes. 

Sincerely, 

Lyle  D.  Holcomb,  Jr. 


Miami,  Fla. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell  :  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  poverty  bill  should  not  be  defeated. 
While  I  am  certain  that  there  have  been 
wastes  in  administering  the  program,  I  feel 
the  benefits  have  been  enormous  and  will  be 
increasingly  so  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Henry  King  Stanford. 


Coral  Gables,  Fla., 

November  3, 1967. 

Hon.  Dante  A.  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  the  chaplains  of  the  University  of 
Miami  view  with  deep  concern  the  curtailing 
of  projects  under  the  OEO  in  Dade  County 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  as  re¬ 
ported  today  in  the  Miami  Herald.  Such  ac¬ 
tion  can  only  result  in  bitter  disillusionment 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  and  the  poverty 
workers  alike  and  much  hardship  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  Some  50  students  of  this  university  are 
volunteers  in  these  programs.  We  urge  you 
to  use  your  office  in  influencing  Congress  to 
provide  funds  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work.  We  also  plea  that  your  consid¬ 
erable  influence  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
OEO  to  provide  emergency  funds  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  programs  pending  the  action  of 
Congress. 

George  A.  Boyle. 

Polly  L.  Cook. 

Richard  Graf,  Jr. 

Frank  McCollough. 

Henry  N.  F.  Minich. 

Donald  M.  Michelson. 

Louis  C.  Roberts. 

Farley  W.  Snell. 


Miami,  Fla., 
November  4,  1967. 
Representative  Dante  Fascell, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Headstart  day  care  shouldn’t  die.  EOPI 
needs  your  support.  The  future  Miami  will 
thank  you. 

Dr.  Paul  Wohlford, 
Department  of  Psychology, 

University  of  Miami. 


League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Metropolitan  Dade  County, 

Miami,  Fla.,  November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  We  appreciate  the 
strong  positions  you  have  taken  in  support  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  programs  and 
hope  you  will  be  successful  in  influencing 
other  members  of  the  House  during  the 
current  debate. 

The  League  is  particularly  concerned  with 
proposed  changes  in  Title  11 -Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Programs.  We  feel  the  change  in  the 
structure  may  put  the  programs  in  the  hands 
of  local  political  groups,  which  could  be  very 
damaging  in  certain  areas. 

We  are  most  apprehensive  about  the  10% 
cash  requirement  from  local  sources.  As  you 
know,  there  has  been  good  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  Dade  County  and  EOPI  in  local  con¬ 
tributions  but  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  we 
have  the  cash  to  meet  a  10%  cash  require¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  local  budgets  have 
already  been  established. 

The  doors  have  been  partially  opened.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  see  some  possibility 
of  hope  for  the  future  and  to  trust  the  as¬ 
surances  of  interest  and  help.  We  believe  the 
program  has  been  meaningful  and  signifi¬ 
cant  in  its  short,  experimental  history  and 
this  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  reduce  its 
effectiveness. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  you  support 
these  programs  as  strongly  as  we  do.  Your 
continued  efforts  are  deeply  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Metcalf 
Mrs.  George  Metcalf, 

President. 


Miami,  Fla., 
November  5, 1967. 

Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  Thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  and  are  doing  to  help  the  Eco¬ 


nomic  Opportunity  Program  in  Dade  County. 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  do  all  you  can 
to  preserve  what  is  of  worth  in  the  War  on 
Poverty  during  this  week  of  debate  and  de¬ 
cision. 

As  a  member  of  the  Development  of  Human 
Resources  Committee  for  our  League  of 
Women  Voters,  I  have  studied  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  its  application  through 
OEO  and  our  local  EOPI  in  depth  for  the 
last  four  years.  We  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  problems  and  shortcomings  of  some 
of  the  programs  in  this  initial  period  of  trial 
and  error.  But  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
the  need  is  vast,  that  our  government  should 
share  in  the  solution,  and  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

For  one  and  a  half  years  I  have  been  visit¬ 
ing  girls  in  homes  of  poverty  in  West  Perrine, 
Goulds,  even  some  in  Cutler  Ridge,  South 
Miami  Heights  and  Richmond  Heights,  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Women  in  Community 
Service,  interviewing  them  for  the  Women’s 
Job  Corps.  I  have  seen  many  of  these  girls 
return  transformed.  I  am  grateful  that  my 
government  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
offer  them  this  chance  to  help  themselves. 

Other  programs  that  axe  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  in  this  area  are  Child  Opportunity 
Centers,  Headstart,  and  Legal  Aid. 

Please  vote  to  keep  these  and  other  worth 
while  programs  going. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Durbin  Tabb. 


Miami,  Fla., 
November  3, 1967. 

Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dante:  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  worth¬ 
while  benefits  resulting  from  some  of  the 
poverty  programs. 

Of  course,  in  any  area  of  many  and  varied 
activities  you  are  bound  to  have  some  goof 
offs  and  mistakes. 

By  and  large  if  we  can  cut  down  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  give  folks  useful  education 
and  employable  skills  all  of  us  will  benefit. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  do  your  best  to 
continue  the  poverty  program.  I  am. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Abe  Gurevitz. 


Greater  St.  Paul  A.M.E.  Church, 

Miami,  Fla.,  October  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fascell, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell:  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dade 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc., 
having  been  designated  in  that  position  by 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  District  No.  9. 

The  public  welfare  program  is  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  effort.  However,  it  is  not  enough  to 
simply  provide  a  meager  subsistence  for  poor 
families  without  providing  opportunities  for 
these  families  to  remove  themselves  from  the 
welfare  rolls  and  become  productive  citizens 
where  this  is  possible. 

The  opportunity  for  families  to  better 
their  conditions  of  life  have  been  provided 
through  the  anti-poverty  program,  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  many  of  our  families  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
I  have  had  the  chance,  myself,  to  observe, 
personally,  many  individuals,  particularly  In 
the  Coconut  Grove  area,  who  have  been 
helped  to  find  jobs,  to  receive  job  training, 
or  increased  educational  benefits  for  their 
children.  In  Coconut  Grove  the  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  St.  Albans  Day 
Nursery  to  take  in  many  more  children  from 
poverty  stricken  families  enabling  the 
mothers  to  go  to  work. 

The  Neighborhood  Center  provides  a  whole 
range  of  other  services  and  has  in  the  rela¬ 
tively  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence  had 
a  major  effect  on  the  Coconut  Grove  area. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  continue  your 
fine  efforts  to  support  this  program. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Temperance  E.  Wright. 

Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Miami,  Fla.,  October  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Dante  Fasceia, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Fascell:  I  wanted  to 
let  you  know  about  my  concern  about  re¬ 
ports  that  the  anti-poverty  program  may 
be  cutback  or  in  other  ways  restricted.  For 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  sometime 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  poor,  this 
is  saddening  to  hear.  Our  program  has  just 
gotten  into  full  swing  during  the  past  year 
and  has  demonstrated  that  we  can  with  a 
combination  of  local  initiative  and  federal 
sources  provide  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
that  enable  the  poor  in  large  numbers  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  poverty.  If  anything, 
we  need  to  be  thinking  about  how  this  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  vastly  expanded  rather  than 
reduced. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Coconut  Grove  EOPI  Neighborhood  Center, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
EOPI,  and  as  Chairman  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  investigating  the  work  of  the 
agency.  I  am,  therefore,  in  a  good  position 
to  know  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being 
done.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  this  program 
is  reduced  at  this  time,  it  will  be  a  great 
tragedy  for  all  of  us  living  in  Dade  County. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theo.  R.  Gibson, 

Rector. 


November  3,  1967. 
Congressman  Dajjte  Fascell, 

Rayburn  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  plead 
with  you  to  help  us  continue  the  existing 
E.O.P.I.  program  in  Miami. 

These  programs  have  helped  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  in  Miami  in  many  ways.  It  is 
giving  people  with  poor  education  a  chance 
to  raise  their  level  of  living  through  re¬ 
training  prografns  and  by  providing  over  800 
jobs.  _ 

It  has  enabled  mothers  to  go  to  work  and 
raise  their  family’s  income  level.  It  has  re¬ 
lieved  the  welfare  rolls  of  many  people. 

E.O.P.I.  has  given  over  1,000  children  med¬ 
ical  and  dental  care  that  their  parents  could 
not  have  afforded  to  give  them.  We  have 
taken  these  children  to  places  they  would 
never  have  seen  otherwise,  thus  enriching 
their  lives.  We  have  taught  them  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  various  community  helpers  and 
what  they  do.  We  taught  them  to  recognize 
their  colors  and  the  names  of  the  foods  they 
eat. 

Some  children  never  knew  their  legal 
names  until  E.O.P.I.  teachers  and  aides 
taught  them  their  first  and  last  names. 

Other  children  never  knew  what  it  felt  like 
to  wear  clean  clothes  and  shoes.  Others  were 
rarely  given  baths  or  had  their  hair  washed. 

Some  of  our  children  are  now  in  first  grade. 
They  read  better  than  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  because  of  past  experiences  we 
were  able  to  give  them. 

These  children  and  their  parents  need  the 
services  of  E.O.P.I.  if  they  are  ever  to  break 
the  poverty  barrier. 

Please  help  them  by  passing  the  bill  giving 
Miami  the  funds  necessary  to  continue  the 
program  as  in  the  past. 

If  the  amendment  requiring  Miami  to  pro¬ 
vide  10%  of  the  funds  in  cash,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  able  to  raise  it  and  thus  the  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  forced  to  close.  Defeat  this 
amendment  and  let  us  continue  as  in  the 
past  by  providing  20%  of  the  total  amount 
in  in-kind  contributions. 

Sincerely, 

Judith  R.  Karp. 


Homestead,  Fla. 

November  1, 1967. 

Dear  Mr.  Fascell:  The  John  F.  Kennedy 
Neighborhood  Center,  in  Homestead,  Florida 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  that 
could  happen  to  any  community. 

The  Center  is  well  on  its  way  to  progress 
and  it’s  very  much  appreciated  by  the  Com¬ 
munity. 

They  are  always  there  in  the  time  of  need. 
Some  of  the  mothers  in  the  community  can’t 
furnish  transportation  for  their  children,  and 
they  send  someone  to  pick  them  up,  and  also 
bring  them  from  the  Day  Care  Center.  This 
kind  of  a  problem  a  working  mother,  with¬ 
out  transportation  can  appreciate. 

They  are  doing  a  very  well  in  finding  jobs 
for  the  unemployed. 

The  J.F.K.  Center  is  the  most  outstanding 
center  in  Dade  County.  The  reason  for  this, 
the  workers  are  very  much  interested  in  their 
work  and  progress  of  our  center.  To  prove  it, 
they  make  sure  the  community  know  what’s 
going  on  by  send  fliers,  pamphlets,  letter  and 
other  things  to  notify  the  community  of 
what’s  going  on  in  the  center. 

The  ideal  of  The  Neighborhood  Center  can 
be  marked  as:  “Mission  Accomplished". 

However  I  hope  the  government  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  Federal  Fund  for  this  purpose. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Collier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  feel  that  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  major  newspapers  in  Miami, 
both  editorially  and  in  numerous  articles 
is  quite  significant,  and  I  would  like 
several  of  the  key  editorials  to  also  be 
made  part  of  the  permanent  Record: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Nov.  8,  1967] 
The  Poverty  Program  and  a  Question  of 
Size 

“Mutiny  on  the  Bounty”  someone  called 
it  years  ago  when  relief  clients  went  on 
strike  against  the  WPA.  That  would  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  anti-poverty  Director,  Sargent  Shriver, 
who  threatens  to  quit  if  Congress  cuts  his 
budget  to  tatters,  but  it  does  revive  the  real 
issue  of  the  jobles. 

In  certain  respects,  Mr.  Shriver  is  correct. 
The  poverty  program  which  we  see  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  endless  cycle  of  public  relief 
ought  to  be  workable  or  it  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  appropriation  which  can  make  it 
thus  has  a  crucial,  critical  size  in  dollars. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  been  told 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
will  not  approve  more  than  $1.6  billion.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  asked 
for  $2.06  billion.  Some  House  Members  are 
talking  of  a  cut  to  $1.2  billion.  At  this  figure 
programs  which  Congress  itself  has  conceded 
are  worthwhile  and  working  would  have  to 
be  eliminated  and  not  simply  curtailed.  Of 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Committee  majority  said: 
“The  Job  Corps  is  making  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  toward  the  eradication  of  poverty.” 

If  the  OEO  lives,  then,  with  the  recom¬ 
mended  $1.6  billion  maximum  appropriation, 
it  should  strive  to  do  so  in  good' faith. 

The  fiscal  situation  of  the  U.S.  demands 
some  trimming  of  public  expenditures.  All 
the  job  training  in  the  world  would  be  use¬ 
less  in  a  country  overrun  by  rampant  in¬ 
flation  and  headed  for  depression. 

Within  responsible  fiscal  limits  and  with 
sound  administrative  practices,  the  country 
should  make  every  effort  here  and  now  to 
break  the  poverty  cycle  and  rehabilitate:  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  be  producers.  The  record  of  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  is  full  of  stories  of  families  which 
have  lived  in  idleness  at  great  public  ex¬ 
pense  over  three  generations. 

The  war  on  poverty  cannot  be  won  with 
political  spending  by  vote  minded  politicians. 
But  neither  can  it  be  won  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  the  national  economy  by  po¬ 
litical  indifference.  It’s  time  to  pass  the  am¬ 
munition — in  the  right  size. 


November  8,  1967 

[From  the  Miami  News,  Nov.  2,  1967] 
Shelling  the  Poverty  War 

The  effort  among  Republican  and  conserv¬ 
ative  Democratic  congressmen  to  kill  off  the 
War  on  Poverty  could,  if  successful,  develop 
into  an  American  tragedy. 

Federal  support  for  the  poverty  war  is  little 
enough  as  it  stands.  The  bill  under  consid¬ 
eration  would  provide  about  $2  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Even  when  you  add  to  this 
a  few  related  housing  and  welfare  measures, 
the  total  comes  nowhere  near  the  $25-$30 
billion  we  are  spending  in  Vietnam. 

Now,  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  has  tacked  on  a  provision  which,  if  it 
becomes  law,  could  put  many  local  programs 
out  of  business,  including  our  own  in  Dade 
County.  The  provision  would  require  local 
programs  to  come  up  with  half  rather  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  And  the 
local  contribution  would  have  to  be  in  cash 
instead  of  services. 

Richard  Weatherley,  director  of  Dade’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc.,  doubts 
that  the  program  could  long  continue  under 
these  provisions.  In  fact  Mr.  Weatherley,  who 
is  not  given  to  alarmist  statements,  says  the 
impact  of  such  a  law  would  be  “devastat¬ 
ing.” 

Reps.  Dante  Bascell  and  Claude  Pepper 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  House  when  this 
measure  reaches  the  floor  that  the  poverty 
effort  is  essential  in  Florida,  and  especially 
in  Dade  County,  where  it  has  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  three  years.  We  shudder  to  think 
of  the  state  of  our  ghettos,  bad  as  they  are 
now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  EOPI. 

Unfortunately,  of  the  12  representatives 
from  our  state,  only  Reps.  Pepper,  Fascell 
and  Sam  Gibbons  (D.,  Tampa)  have  given 
the  program  much  help. 

We  hope  the  House  returns  to  reality  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  final  vote  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. . 
Chairman,  the  American  people  are  de¬ 
manding  that  Congress  stop  the  waste¬ 
ful  spending  which  has  forced  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  with  a  $29-billion 
deficit.  They  want  a  good  bargain  for 
every  dime  we  spend  in  their  behalf. 

So  where  do  we  cut,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  school  lunch  program?  The  high¬ 
way  construction  program?  The  postal 
service? 

No.  We  must  cut  where  the  waste  is, 
with  the  OEO. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  it  is  constructed  and  operated  today 
is  a  bad  bargain  for  America.  It  is  a  bad 
bargain  for  the  poor  and  a  bad  bargain 
for  the  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  infested  with  a  cancer 
that  cannot  be  cured.  It  has  generated 
a  philosophy  that  cannot  be  endured.  It 
does  not  belong  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  as  a  subject  to  be  debated. 

The  OEO  and  its  web  of  agencies  spin¬ 
ning  off  into  every  community  in  Amer- 
ice  under  its  leadership  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  creature  of  black  power  and 
roistering  radicalism  that  will  hurt  this 
Nation  for  generations  unless  we  stamp 
it  out. 

You  would  have  difficulty  getting  a 
commission  in  the  Army  with  a  series  of 
minor  offenses,  but  you  can  have  an  ar¬ 
rest  record  as  long  as  your  right  arm 
and  still  be  on  an  OEO  payroll  at  $15,000 
or  more. 

You  cannot  keep  a  job  with  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  if  your  debt  record  is  bad, 
but  you  can  work  for  the  OEO  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  if  you  are  a  bad- 
check  artist  or  an  advocate  of  un- 
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trammeled  illegitimate  births  by  teen¬ 
agers. 

You  cannot  get  a  pay  raise  in  the  civil 
service  unless  your  record  is  pristine 
with  innocence  and  devotion  to  duty, 
but  you  can  get  on  the  OEO  dole  and 
agitate  for  higher  salaries  even  if  you 
are  a  narcotics  addict  or  a  refugee  from 
a  criminal  asylum. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  poverty  agency, 
UPO,  has  been  for  many  months  in  the 
hands  of  men  with  long  records  of  agi¬ 
tation  for  leftwing  and  black  power 
causes. 

Its  employees  have  used  their  days  at 
UPO  to  plan  evening  and  weekend 
marches  around  Washington,  threaten¬ 
ing  police  in  Washington  and  nearby 
jurisdictions,  and  defying  local  ordi¬ 
nances  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Their  youth  program  is  being  directed 
by  an  uneducated  hoodlum,  who  is  being 
paid  nearly  $10,000  to  lead  13-  and  14- 
year-old  boys  through  the  alleys  of 
Washington  picking  up  trash.  He  is  a 
paroled  felon  who  came  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  when  he  led  sit-ins  and  protest 
marches  against  the  District  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  shooting  of  another  felon 
by  a  policeman.  In  the  few  short  months 
since  they  found  him,  he  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  an  incident  in  which  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  was  thrown  through  a  win¬ 
dow;  another  during  which  his  boys 
harassed  the  Washington  Redskin  Band 
at  a  home  game  forcing  the  band  to 
leave  the  game  under  police  guard.  Then 
there  was  a  fire  at  a  dime  store  when 
he  ran  along  the  line  of  firemen  yelling 
“burn,  baby,  burn,  if  you  need  more 
fire  we  will  get  for  you.”  Just  this  week¬ 
end,  he  led  his  boys  in  an  illegal  march 
on  the  White  House,  and  last  week  he 
just  happened  to  be  at  the  Coliseum  with 
his  boys  when  trouble  broke  out  there. 

I  am  not  talking  ifs,  ands,  or  buts,  Mr. 
Chairman.  These  are  facts.  The  papers 
are  full  of  them;  the  television  screens 
livid  with  them. 

We  are  not  debating  legislation  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  a  way  of  life. 

Each  evil  and  diseased  mind,  put  in  a 
position  of  trust  and  leadership  by  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
breeds  and  spawns  a  hundred  more  who 
will  be  on  the  street  corners  of  America 
tomorrow  unless  we  stop  them. 

What  do  you  think  we  are  breeding 
into  the  bloodstream  and  mentality  of 
our  nation  when  we  continue  to  tolerate 
the  hand-picking  of  criminals,  crooks 
and  radicals  to  fight  the  poverty  war  for 
decent  Americans? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  gutting 
our  own  future. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  say  lay  off,  let 
the  police  handle  it,  let  the  FBI  investi¬ 
gate  it,  let  the  President’s  Commission 
ponder  it.  One  of  our  most  esteemed  col¬ 
leagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  told  me 
he  hoped  that  we  can  revise  this  program 
so  as  to  make  it  work,  so  we  would  not 
be  charged  with  killing  it. 

My  people  in  the  10th  District  do  not 
feel  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  want 
me  to  echo  their  alarm,  and  I  do  with  all 
that  I  have  to  offer  in  reason  and  con¬ 
cern. 

We  can  cure  poverty,  and  we  will.  But 
we  can  not  cure  the  OEO  by  doctoring  it, 


pampering  it,  or  ignoring  it.  We  can 
eliminate  it.  And  we  should  do  so  with 
the  same  dispatch  with  which  it  was 
created. 

We  must  look  at  poverty  and  unem¬ 
ployment  at  the  same  time.  We  must  look 
at  the  countless  thousands  of  jobs  going 
begging  in  this  country — the  Board  of 
Trade  estimates  that  we  have  50,000  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone.  Then  we 
must  help  the  unemployed  find  employ¬ 
ment,  and  those  who  are  unemployable 
learn  skills. 

OEO  is  a  creature  of  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman.  So  are  its  mistakes,  its  flaws, 
its  dangers.  The  consequences  of  its  risks 
will  also  be  a  creature  of  this  Congress. 

OEO  has  not  and  will  not  seek  to  cure 
poverty,  except  in  its  public  utterances. 
It  seeks  to  manipulate  poverty  and  in  the 
process  the  will  and  acts  of  this  Congress 
and  this  Nation. 

OEO  is  sinking  into  an  abyss  of  radical¬ 
ism  as  rapidly  as  it  can  close  the  base¬ 
ment  doors  where  the  planners  gather. 

It  will  only  big  deeper  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  America  if  we  let  it  survive. 
And  the  deeper  it  goes,  the  more  mali¬ 
cious  its  activities  will  become. 

The  OEO  has  made  its  own  record  so 
far.  Let  us  conclude  it  while  we  have  the 
monster  that  record  reveals  before  us 
now 

We  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  permis¬ 
siveness  has  allowed  the  radical  and 
criminal  element  to  be  injected  into  the 
leadership  of  our  antipoverty  programs. 

We  are  spending  some  $35  billion  for 
our  State  and  Federal  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  overall,  while  stacking  on  top  of 
this  an  annual  crime  debt  costing  each 
adult  citizen  an  estimated  $574  in  annual 
losses. 

We  ought  to  be  getting  more  for  our 
money,  Mr.  Chairman.  Certainly  those  in 
dire  need  of  help  ought  to  be  benefiting 
more  from  this  vast  sum  being  spent  to 
alleviate  their  plight. 

Far  too  often,  Mr.  Chairman,  money 
from  the  OEO  is  wasted  by  agitators  in¬ 
stead  of  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  poor. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
in  an  internal  report  issued  last  March 
and  commented  on  in  at  least  one  in¬ 
stance  in  the  press,  envisions,  and  I 
quote  “more  money — much  more,  be¬ 
yond  any  current  wild  dreams.” 

Public  decisions  in  the  U.S.,  whether  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  or  local— 

It  continues — 

.are  arrived  at  in  a  large  measure  by  a  politi¬ 
cal  bargaining  process.  And  one  reason  for 
the  lack  of  services  of  all  sorts  to  the  poor 
has  been  the  weakness  in  this  bargaining 
process.  As  the  bureaucracy  hardens  with 
age  the  bargaining  power  of  the  clientele — - 
the  poor  themselves — will  increase. 

Apparently  some  OEO  officials  consider 
the  $35  billion  now  being  spent  to  help 
the  poor  little  more  than  a  temporary 
handout.  Waste  does  not  seem  to  concern 
them,  nor  is  there  to  be  any  curtailment 
on  the  purse  strings  and  radical  and  left- 
wing  elements  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  pursuing  their  own  programs  within 
the  OEO  framework. 

Saturation  spending  seems  to  be  the 
goal  of  OEO,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  the  way  to  reach  this  goal,  accord¬ 
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ing  to  the  vision  of  the  OEO  officials,  is 
to  constantly  demand  more  control  of  the 
funds  by  the  poor. 

This  is  a  fiction,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
not  the  poor  who  are  constantly  being 
given  more  control  of  poverty  funds,  but 
the  radical  and  loud  spokesmen  for  the 
poor. 

We  see  this  pattern  unfolding  in  our 
streets  and  in  our  newspapers  every  day. 
If  the  Congress  wants  to  deliberate  and 
select  a  wise  and  equitable  spending  of 
the  money  it  is  accused  of  neglect  of  the 
poor  and  the  very  hallways  of  Congress 
are  subjected  to  physical  assaults  dis¬ 
rupting  the  deliberations  of  elected 
officials. 

If  the  objective  is  to  let  the  poor  run 
the  show,  why  is  there  a  need  for  a  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  of  the  OEO?  Wiry  not  just 
start  the  printing  presses  rolling,  turning 
out  millions  of  Government  checks — 
OEO  estimates  there  are  30  million  who 
can  qualify  as  being  poor? 

Why  not  pay  off  the  noisy,  the  radicals, 
the  rioters — buy  their  silence  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  nuisance  of  their  actions  with 
cash? 

The  reason  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  their 
money  spent  this  way.  They  are  tired 
and  troubled  with  waste  in  the  use  of 
their  funds. 

If  the  goal  Is  to  make  the  poor  rich 
and  the  rich  poor,  then  the  poverty  war¬ 
riors  are  asking  us  to  adopt  the  goal  of 
every  socialistic  government  that  has 
ever  existed.  And  we  stand  about  as 
much  chance  of  accomplishing  the  goal 
as  the  record  of  socialist  failures 
throughout  the  world  indicates. 

The  decent  people  of  America  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  are  willing  to  make  whatever  sacri¬ 
fices  are  really  necessary  to  solve  them. 
So  are  the  decent  Members  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ments. 

But  the  job  cannot  be  done  with  end¬ 
less  funding,  endlessly  wasted.  It  must 
be  done  by  careful  planning  and  consist¬ 
ent  control  of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
various  programs.  This  would  not  include 
the  use  of  funds  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  by  employing  agitators  and  rioters 
on  the  OEO  payroll,  who  then  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  cash  and  prestige  in  laying  out 
policies  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
wishes  of  Congress  or  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people. 

It  does  not  take  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
to  discern  what  is  taking  place.  One 
radical  employed  by  OEO  in  a  position 
to  employ  others  will  load  the  payroll 
with  those  who  think  and  act  as  he  does. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  an  almost 
endless  roll  can  be  called  of  those  who 
are  using  OEO  as  a  springboard  for  pro¬ 
moting  radicalism  and  un-American 
standards  to  what  they  want  to  accom¬ 
plish — not  what  needs  to  be  done  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Rehabilitation  of  wayward  citizens  is 
a  laudable  goal.  But  giving  them  posi¬ 
tions  of  influence  and  power  far  behind 
their  means  to  handle  it  and  influence 
others  in  the  pursuit  of  equity  for  all 
Americans  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  job 
done. 
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The  Washington  Star  on  December 
11,  1966,  described  the  actions  and  orga¬ 
nization  of  activists  in  opposition  to  a 
commonsense  approach  to  antipoverty 
efforts  in  Washington  as  a  militant 
underground.  Included  in  the  list  of  the 
so-called  underground  were  almost  every 
activist  member  of  the  UPO  organiza¬ 
tion. 

A  deputy  director  of  UPO  has  run  the 
gamut  of  leftwing  organizations  from 
Pair  Play  for  Cuba  to  close  association 
with  known  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  He  has  a  police  record. 

One  $50-a-day  consultant  at  UPO 
makes  speeches  to  Communist  Party 
groups.  He,  too,  has  a  police  record  plus 
a  record  of  agitation  against  policemen 
and  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

All  of  us  know  Stokely  Carmichael  and 
H.  Rap  Brown,  whose  antics  and  in¬ 
terests  are  interwoven  with  UPO  activity 
here.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  neighborhood 
worker  for  UPO  just  before  taking  over 
the  SNCC  chairmanship  from  Carmi¬ 
chael. 

One  UPO  employee  was  quoted  exten¬ 
sively  in  local  papers  advocating  that 
teenagers  not  be  dissuaded  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  sexual  promiscuity. 

Another  advocated  clemency  for  the 
atom  spies,  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg. 

A  number  of  others  whose  activities 
are  funded  by  OEO  have  advocated  doing 
away  with  public  schools.  One,  a  paid 
consultant,  stated  that  what  is  needed  in 
the  Washington  area  is  more  violence. 

The  head  of  a  UPO -financed  school 
was  arrested  and  indicted  on  10  charges 
of  violating  the  Narcotics  Act.  He  was 
found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
and  after  a  short  confinement  in  a  men¬ 
tal  hospital  was  freed  to  commit  another 
offense  which  is  still  pending  against 
him. 

Many  others,  taking  antipoverty  funds 
in  one  form  or  another,  spend  much  of 
their  time  arranging  demonstrations, 
participating  in  demonstrations,  and 
goading  on  the  demonstrators  to  violate 
the  law.  They  are  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Collectively,  however,  they  set  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  activity  and  favoritism  of  em¬ 
ployment  that  is  clear  to  anyone  taking 
the  time  to  look  into  the  backgrounds  of 
those  in  the  forefront  of  agitation  in  this 
area. 

It  is  not  accidental.  It  is,  instead,  the 
direct  consequence  of  intent  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  peaceful 
activities  we  are  undertaking  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  the  poor. 

No  Federal  funds,  no  State  funds,  nor 
local  funds  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form 
should  go  to  those  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  Nation,  whether  they 
are  serious  about  the  game  they  are  play¬ 
ing  or  simply  playing  it  for  kicks.  The 
same  rule  should  apply  and  be  enforced 
against  those  whose  activities  reveal  a 
pattern  of  law  violations. 

We  face  enough  hazards,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  our  efforts  today,  without  risk¬ 
ing  those  which  are  spawned  by  irra¬ 
tional  minds  or  from  criminal  intentions. 

If  we  are  to  face  a  continuous  long 
summer  in  seeking  an  equitable  solution 
to  our  poverty  programs,  let  us  be  armed 


with  an  adequate  leverage  to  enforce  the 
standards  of  justice  and  decency  for  all 
of  our  people.  The  reduction  of  our  way 
of  life  to  the  disorder  and  fear  of  riotous 
militance  will  solve  nothing. 

When  a  Government  agency  creates 
more  problems  than  it  solves  it  is  high 
time  the  Congress  has  a  long  and  intro¬ 
spective  look  at  what  is  going  on.  The 
need  was  never  more  vital  than  it  is  con¬ 
cerning  the  problem  we  are  deliberating 
today. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  with  a  special  sense  of  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  about  VISTA — the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity’s  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram — which  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  magazine,  the  Rhode 
Islander. 

This  article  features  the  work  of  Miss 
Kathy  Swan,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Swan,  Jr.,  of  Barring¬ 
ton,  R.I.  Miss  Swan  Is  serving  very  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  VISTA  volunteer  among  the 
poor  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  attention  this  excellent  article 
about  the  work  Miss  Swan  and  other 
dedicated  young  people  are  providing  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s 
VISTA  program. 

[From  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  Rhode 
Islander  magazine,  Oct.  22,  1967] 

A  View  From  VISTA 
(By  Kathy  Zihlman) 

Small  refrigerators  that  leaked  gas  and 
didn’t  chill  the  food;  rents  that  fluctuated 
from  month  to  month,  frequently  above  the 
advertised  maximum;  rats  and  roaches;  a 
missing  master  key  to  every  apartment; 
vandalism;  no  public  transportation;  small 
stores  that  charged  20  per  cent  more  than 
inaccessible  supermarkets . 

These  were  the  conditions  that  faced  thou¬ 
sands  of  tenants  in  seven  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  public  housing  projects  in  the  fall  of 
1966 — and  that  also  faced  a  newly-arrived 
young  Rhode  Island  woman. 

For  Kathy  Swan,  24,  was  a  VISTA,  a  Vol¬ 
unteer  In  Service  To  America,  assigned  to 
work  a  year  with  the  Human  Resources  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  social  service  agency.  She  is.  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Swan, 
Jr.,  of  Adams  Point  Road,  Barrington. 

She  met  the  public  housing  tenants  and 
learned  of  their  problems  shortly  after  her 
arrival.  She  discovered  that  the  housing 
projects  were  managed  by  the  city  housing 
authority,  a  five-man  board  which  held 
closed  meetings  to  set  housing  policies  for 
the  projects. 

“Five  men  were  deciding  how  these  people 
should  live,”  said  Miss  Swan,  “and  only  one 
of  these  five  had  ever  been  in  a  public 
housing  project.” 

Complaints  were  handled  in  management- 
called  meetings,  she  said,  describing  them  as 
“regularly  scheduled  occurrences  where  peo¬ 
ple  got  up  and  made  a  lot  of  noise,  let  off 
some  verbal  steam,  and  left  highly  dissatis¬ 
fied,  knowing  that  nothing  would  happen.” 

Miss  Swan  and  several  other  VISTAs  began 
knocking  on  doors  in  one  of  the  projects,  dis¬ 
cussing  complaints  with  the  residents  and 
holding  small  meetings  in  apartments.  One 
man  invited  her  in  and  showed  her  a  kitchen 
cupboard  swarming  with  roaches.  “He  called 
it  ‘Their  Room’,”  said  Miss  Swan.  “Only  one 
apartment  is  exterminated  at  a  time,  so  the 
roaches  leave  and  then  come  back.  Even  in 
the  very  clean  apartments,  we  saw  roaches 
running  up  walls.” 

The  smaller  meetings  led  to  a  meeting  of 
all  the  tenants  in  one  of  the  seven  projects. 
During  the  session,  the  VISTAs  informed 


them  of  results  tenant  organizations  across 
the  country  had  achieved.  The  tenants  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  similar  organization,  and 
elected  officers  at  once. 

Encouraged  by  Miss  Swan  and  the  other 
VISTAs,  members  of  the  tenant  association 
decided  to  present  their  grievances  directly 
to  the  housing  authority,  and  contacted  the 
six  other  housing  projects  for  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing. 

“It  was  the  first  time  representatives  from 
all  the  projects  had  gotten  together,”  said 
Miss  Swan.  “They  decided  to  form  a  coun¬ 
cil  and  elect  a  president  to  speak  to  the 
housing  authority.  Representatives  from 
each  project  would  accompany  him.” 

Subsequently,  the  council  took  a  survey 
of  the  tenants  in  all  seven  projects  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  prevalent  grievances.  Then, 
wtih  the  help  of  an  attorney,  the  council 
drew  up  a  new  lease  which  provided  for  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  problems.  The  council  elected 
a  four-man  team  to  negotiate  with  the  hous¬ 
ing  authority. 

Tenant  associations  also  proved  them¬ 
selves  in  other  ways,  said  Miss  Swan.  “One 
association  took  a  petition  to  City  Hall  and 
succeeded  in  having  stop  signs  put  up  on 
streets  within  their  housing  project.  The 
housing  authority  replaced  locks  in  a  project 
where  the  master  key  was  stolen.  The  ten¬ 
ants  have  obtained  better  security  measures 
for  their  apartments.  The  housing  authority 
went  on  an  intensive  rat  control  campaign 
and  the  rats  were  virtually  eliminated  in  one 
project.” 

Two  of  the  most  common  complaints— 
lack  of  public  transportation  and  -high 
grocery  prices — have  yet  to  be  appreciably 
solved. 

Though  housing  authority  recognition  of 
the  council  was  slow  in  coming,  the  author¬ 
ity  now^corresponds  regularly  with  the  coun¬ 
cil,  giving  advance  notice  on  policy  changes. 
“This  is  unusual,”  said  Miss  Swan.  “Before, 
the  changes  were  announced  after  they  had 
already  been  put  into  effect.” 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
matter  what  it  is  called,  no  matter 
what  fancy  terms  are  applied  to  it 
by  the  social  planners  and  economists, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
just  a  fancy  name  for  the  biggest  give¬ 
away,  welfare  program  ever  foisted  on 
the  American  taxpayer. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  the 
OEO  can  do  better  than  any  other 
agency — dream  up  fancy  names  for  proj¬ 
ects,  not  one  of  which  is  really  new,  just 
more  expensive. 

The  latest  one  to  come  to  my  atention 
is  something  the  OEO  calls  the  “negative 
income  tax.”  It  is  to  be  tested  in  New 
Jersey  and  is  boomed  by  the  social  plan¬ 
ners  and  economists  as  an  incentive  for 
the  recipients  to  work.  Now,  let  us  cut 
out  the  fancy  words  and  see  just  what 
will  happen.  It  is  very  simple.  Some  800 
New  Jersey  families  already  on  welfare 
will  be  handed  about  $100  more  a  month 
in  welfare  payments  for  3  years.  It  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  $4  million,  but 
only  $2.8  million  will  actually  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  poor.  The  rest  will  go 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  travel,  salaries, 
and  evaluation  of  OEO  officials  and  a 
private  research  firm.  These  figures  mean 
simply  that  over  25  percent  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  money  OEO  claims  is  going  to  lick 
poverty  will  never  reach  the  poverty- 
stricken,  instead  being  siphoned  off  for 
high  salaries  and  extensive  expense  ac¬ 
counts.  And,  I  think  I  can  give  them  the 
answer  they  seek  without  spending  $4 
million.  Anyone  already  on  welfare  who 
is  given  even  more  money  without  work- 
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ing  for  it,  just  will  not  seek  employment. 
Why  bother  working  if  the  Government 
will  give  you  even  more  funds  than  you 
now  receive  for  not  working? 

In  my  own  district  there  are  two  agen¬ 
cies  through  which  OEO  funds  are  fun- 
neled.  In  Delaware  County  it  is  the 
Greater  Chester  Movement,  with  1,018 
people  being  paid  $1%  million  during  the 
year  ending  in  August.  In  Chester  County 
it  is  the  Community  Action  Board,  with 
102  employes  and  funds  totaling  $233,412 
during  the  same  period. 

What  have  they  accomplished  that 
could  not  be  done  by  another  agency 
besides  putting  a  total  of  1,120  people 
on  their  own  combined  payrolls?  I  say 
nothing.  And  I  base  this  on  information 
supplied  me  by  the  professional  staffs  of 
the  two  organizations.  Let  us  look  at 
Chester  County  first.  There  only  two 
programs  have  been  operated,  yet  it  takes 
five  employees  at  a  cost  of  $77,308  to 
supervise  them.  One  is  called  a  “resi¬ 
dential  participation  program”  operated 
by  Six  employees  out  of  two  offices.  The 
other  is  Operation  Headstart.  While  car¬ 
ried  on  the  books  as  an  OEO  project,  it 
has  actually  been  operated  during  the 
past  year  by  the  county  board  of  school 
directors.  It  did  serve  400  children,  but 
it  could  have  served  just  as  many  had 
it  been  funded  through  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  high  cost  of  administration  at  CAB 
would  have  been  eliminated. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  residential 
participation  program  accomplished,  or 
did  not  accomplish,  since  the  two  assist¬ 
ant  directors  of  CAB  my  staff  conferred 
with  could  not,  or  would  not,  I  do  not 
know  which,  provide  the  answers. 

But,  let  us  assume  that  it  operated 
like  the  Neighborhood  Action  Centers 
maintained  by  the  GCM.  What  did  those 
four  centers  with  a  staff  of  25  accom¬ 
plish.  GCM  claims  they  helped  500  people 
obtain  jobs.  Very  good,  but  the  same  sort 
of  help,  and  on  a  higher  professional 
basis,  is  already  available  through  the 
Chester  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Employment  Office. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  GCM  is  a 
big  business,  with  25  full-time  employees 
in  central  administration.  Now  here  is 
what  they  administer,  besides  the  fancy- 
named  Neighborhood  Action  Centers: 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  131  em¬ 
ployed  to  provide  work  training  for  577; 
Headstart,  112  employed  to  service  1,285 
children;  Opportunity  Center,  50  em¬ 
ployees,  with  355  students  in  prevoca- 
tional  training,  but  not  one  trained  well 
enough  to  be  placed  in  the  trade  taught, 
and  577  in  basic  education  classes,  of 
which  only  12  were  given  high  school 
equivalency  diplomas. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  discuss  this  part 
in  more  detail.  The  so-called  GCM 
schools  are  not  certified  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  as  such  their  diplomas  are  mean¬ 
ingless.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chester 
School  District,  which  is  certified,  has 
available  every  course,  plus  many  more, 
offered  by  GCM,  and  offers  them  day  and 
night  for  everyone.  It  offers  tuition-free 
adult  evening  classes  in  just  about  any 
subject  you  can  mention,  and  it  also  op¬ 
erates  vocational  training  courses  under 


the  Manpower  Retraining  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Act.  The  latter  program  provided 
training  during  the  last  year  for  443  stu¬ 
dents  in  10  different  trades  and  358  ob¬ 
tained  employment  in  private  industry, 
while  the  rest  were  still  undergoing  train¬ 
ing.  Compare  that  record  to  the  record 
of  GCM. 

Of  the  1,018  GCM  employees,  some  200 
were  employed  during  the  summer  under 
another  label,  _  “summer  impact  pro¬ 
gram.”  This  included  such  things  as 
door-to-door  distributors  of  OEO  litera¬ 
ture,  some  recreation  workers,  and  some¬ 
thing  called  area  youth  workers.  The 
latter  were  simply  teenage  gang  leaders 
who  were  paid  $60  weekly  not  to  cause 
rumbles.  And,  what  was  offered  in  the 
way  of  programs  for  these  gangs?  On 
August  2,  a  GCM  official  said  a  course  in 
karate  was  to  start  for  these  gangs.  I  do 
not  know  what  was  planned  next — per¬ 
haps  lessons  in  how  to  make  zip  guns. 

There  were  another  half  dozen  pro¬ 
grams,  but  the  ones  I  mentioned  are 
typical  examples  and  the  principal  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  GCM. 

I  think  there  is  a  definite  need  for  edu¬ 
cational  help  for  the  underprivileged  and 
job  training  for  the  unemployed  and  un¬ 
deremployed.  But  I  do  not  think  the  an¬ 
swer  lies  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  These  programs  should  be 
conducted  through  the  appropriate  exist¬ 
ing  Cabinet-level  departments  already  in 
existence.  The  only  jobs  the  OEO  has 
actually  provided  are  those  on  its  own 
Federal  payroll. 

The  OEO  was  born  in  haste  as  an  ex¬ 
pensive  publicity  effort  to  buy  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor  for  the  Johnson  admin¬ 
istration.  I  think  it  should  now  be  buried 
in  equal  haste  and  let  the  Congress  turn 
to  constructive,  well-thought-out  pro¬ 
grams  to  aid'  those  who  need  help 
through  already  existing  departments. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes¬ 
terday  the  prestigious  New  York  Times 
published  a  classic  editorial  placing  the 
blame  squarely  on  Republicans  and  their 
reactionary  allies  in  this  Congress  for 
the  attempted  mutilation  of  the  national 
antipoverty  program. 

The  Times  said  bluntly: 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Projects 
are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed  arbi¬ 
trarily,  hopes  raised  and  dashed.  The  agency’s 
employees  are  becoming  demoralized  .  .  . 
and  the  unorganized  poor  are  increasingly 
disheartened.  It  is  a  shameless  performance. 

Truer  words  were  never  written. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  its  so-called  opportunity  crusaders 
will  have  to  bear  a  heavy  responsibility 
if  this  program  dies. 

They  will  have  to  bear  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  an  end  to  Project  Headstart  and 
its  help  to  2  million  poor  children;  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Job  Corps,  whose 
thousands  of  enrollees  will  be  denied 
training  and  education;  for  the  end  of 
VISTA;  for  the  paralysis  of  day  care 
centers,  for  the  collapse  of  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  social  programs  ever 
put  forward  by  any  administration. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen  to  one  of 
the  finest  Johnson  programs  ever  con¬ 
ceived. 


The  Congress  cannot  stand  by  help¬ 
less  as  backward  men  try  to  undo  what 
so  many  have  worked  so  hard  to  create. 

I  hope  the  people  of  the  cities,  the 
poor,  the  minorities,  and  all  those  who 
seek  justice  and  opportunity,  keep  this 
act  of  destruction  in  mind  when  Novem¬ 
ber  1968  rolls  around. 

I  think  that  the  friends  of  justice 
should  be  rewarded  and  the  enemies  of 
progress  punished  at  the  ballot  box. 

We  have  not  seen  the  end  of  this  con¬ 
troversy.  I  hope  it  will  result  in  a  change 
of  conscience  in  this  House.  But  if  it  does 
not,  let  the  blame  rest  with  those  who 
have  shown  their  cold  disdain  for  the 
poor  and  the  needy. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  November  7  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled,  “Whose  Opportu¬ 
nity  Crusade.” 

Whose  Opportunity  Crusade 

‘‘Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  . 
ineffective.”  The  words  ring  forth  in  the 
statements  of  Representative  Ford  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he  de¬ 
nounces  the  antipoverty  program.  V 

It  is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers  over  price  supports  or  with  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navigation  proj¬ 
ect  have  no  compunction  over  breaking  faith 
with  the  nation’s  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Projects 
are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed  arbi¬ 
trarily,  hopes  raised  and  then  dashed.  The 
agency’s  employes  are  becoming  demoralized 
and  its  politically  feeble  clients — the  unor¬ 
ganized  poor — are  increasingly  disheartened. 
It  is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year’s  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the  tem¬ 
porary  continuing  resolution  to  expire,  OEO 
has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month  paid  to' 
each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000  VISTA 
volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pittance  of 
$50  a  month.  Community  action  programs 
that  run  day-care  centers  for  working 
mothers  and  provide  legal  and  health  services 
have  folded.  The  Head  Start  program  for  pre¬ 
school  youngsters  cannot  be  made  into  a 
year-round  program.  The  Follow  Through 
program  which  was  intended  to  capitalize  on 
the  achievements  of  Head  Start  now  looks  like 
a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  social  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford,  his 
senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  their  allies,  the  reactionary  Southern 
Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  killing  the  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution  that  is  shutting  down 
antipoverty  programs  across  the  country  as 
funds  run  out.  They  kre  guilty  of  the  political 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  now  underway  in  the  House. 

Representatives  Goodell  of  New  York  and 
Quie  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republican 
spokesmen  on  the  antipoverty  bill,  insist  they 
are  all  for  the  aims  of  the  program  but  just 
want  to  improve  it.  But  their  voting  record 
makes  their  substitute  “Opportunity  Crusade 
bill”  look  suspect. 

In  every  year  since  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  started  in  1964,  Messrs.  Goodell  and  Quie 
have  voted  against  final  passage,  for  recom¬ 
mittal,  and  for  every  crippling  amendment. 
The  weight  of  their  influence  is  not  to  im¬ 
prove  or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kill  it  but  not  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  “opportunity”  they  are  seeking 
is  their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then  call 
it  a  “crusade,”  but  many  a  gentleman  in  Con- 
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gress  is  brave  when  it  comes  to  defeating  the 
defenseless. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1967  now  before 
the  House,  I  have  occasion  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Members  of  this  House  a 
timely  review  of  a  community- developed 
summer  school  program  which  might 
well  be  compared  with  the  Headstart 
program  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

This  program  was  initiated  by  the 
Westville,  N.J.,  public  schools,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Westville  Borough  Council, 
when  it  was  felt  that  greater  use  should 
be  made  of  the  school  facilities  during 
the  summer.  Here  is  a  town,  which  I 
proudly  represent,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  6,000  people  listing  an 
elementary  school  enrollment  of  435  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  regular  school  year. 
The  summer  program  is  open  to  public 
and  private  school  elementary  students, 
grades  1  through  6,  living  in  Westville. 
During  its  first  summer  of  operation, 
1967,  373  students  were  enrolled,  or  in 
other  words,  almost  86  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  during  the  regular 
school  year. 

Under  the  4-week  summer  school  pro¬ 
gram,  the  students  may  chose  two  hour- 
long  academic  courses  and  two  half-hour 
recreational  courses  to  fill  their  3-hour 
morning  at  the  school.  Among  the  aca¬ 
demic  classes  offered  are  courses  in  read¬ 
ing,  modern  math,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
band.  A  remedial  reading  course  is  also 
offered. 

Recreational  courses  include  music, 
outdoor  sports,  library,  gymnastics,  mu¬ 
sic  appreciation,  and  tennis.  This  portion 
of  the  program  was  previously  adminis¬ 
tered  as  a  separate  activity  by  the  bor¬ 
ough  council,  which  accounts  for  its 
35-percent  participation  under  the  new 
program. 

The  school  superintendent,  Mr.  Carl 
E.  Sheetz,  attributes  the  program’s  ob¬ 
vious  success  to  the  liberal  mixture  of 
academic  and  recreational  experiences. 

Fourteen  teachers,  not  including  help¬ 
ers,  worked  on  the  program  teaching 
graded  classes  of  different  sizes,  ranging 
from  six  in  a  remedial  reading  class,  for 
example,  to  an  arts  and  crafts  class  of 
25. 

The  pride  of  the  program,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  the  faet  that  the  ideas,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  money  came  solely  from 
the  community. 

With  reference  to  costs,  the  figures 
for  the  1967  summer  school  have  been 
compiled  showing  a  payroll  of  $4,392.50 
for  teachers  and  helpers,  and  a  cost  for 
supplies  of  $599.89  for  a  total  expense 
of  $4,992.39.  These  figures,  therefore, 
represent  a  cost  of  $13.38  per  enrollee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  a  cost 
comparison,  figures  confirmed  by  OEO 
for  the  1967  Headstart  summer  program, 
8  weeks  duration,  showed  an  enrollment 
of  456,981  and  a  total  program  cost  of 
$101,311,630.  This  represents  a  cost  per 
enrollee  of  $221.70.  If  this  figure  were  to 
be  divided  by  2  to  arrive  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  per  enrollee  for  4  weeks,  it 
would  be  $110.85,  although  certain  fixed 
costs  could  raise  this  figure  higher. 


I  realize  that  Headstart  is  essentially 
a  preschool  program  for  disadvantaged 
children  which  is  designed  “to  offset  the 
‘progressive  retardation’  observed  in  de¬ 
prived  children  during  their  years  of 
schooling.”  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
Headstart  program  may  be  somewhat 
broader  in  scope  in  that  certain  medical 
and  dental  services  are  provided. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Headstart  program  has  demonstrated 
the  greatest  merit  and  potential  of  all 
the  poverty  programs.  However,  I  com¬ 
mend  communities  such  as  Westville  that 
have  developed  programs  through  their 
own  initiative,  and  whose  efforts  bring  to 
light  a  more  fundamental  question — 
How  can  the  objectives  of  preschool 
and  followup  programs,  both  summer 
and  full  year,  be  most  effectively  real¬ 
ized? 

It  is  already  a  fact  that  a  number  of 
preschool,  followup,  summer,  and  full 
year  programs  can  be  and  are  funded 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Act.  The  appealing 
feature  of  funding  under  the  Education 
Act  is  the  fact  that  such  programs  re¬ 
main  under  the  administration  and  con¬ 
trol  of  public  educational  agencies.. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Thousands  of  com¬ 
munities  are  genuinely  interested  in 
these  programs,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  a  substantial  number  of  communi¬ 
ties  could  not  implement  preschool  pro¬ 
grams  where  they  are  most  needed  with¬ 
out  Federal  assistance.  The  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  unquestionably  the  most  logi¬ 
cal  and  professional  agency  to  insure 
that  maximum  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  Federal  Government’s  participation, 
and  the  most  responsible  approach  to 
avoid  the  inherent  wastefulness  of  dupli¬ 
cated  resources  and  effort. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
initial  success  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
the  one  fact  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
those  who  would  cut  deeply  into  the  pov¬ 
erty  bill  today.  That  success  has  cast  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  face  of  America 
through  a  commitment  to  help  those  who 
by  fate  and  circumstance  have  been  over¬ 
looked  in  all  of  our  past  societal  makeups. 
All  of  the  insincere  polemics  and  substi¬ 
tutions  cannot  obscure  the  very  basic  fact 
that  the  poverty  program  has  worked  in 
the  past,  is  now  working,  even  though 
severely  strained  by  lack  of  funds,  and  it 
promises  to  work  in  the  future  with,  per¬ 
haps,  greater  impact  on  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  commitment 
fostered  by  President  John  Kennedy  and 
carried  into  visible  truth  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  The  war  on  poverty 
brought  promise  to  the  promised  land 
and  some  measure  of  hope  to  the  hope¬ 
less.  Our  commitment  has  seen  fruition 
in  raising  a  Job  Corpsman’s  average  pay 
from  a  little  over  $1  per  hour  to  almost 
$2  per  hour,  in  bringing  a  Headstart  child 
from  the  oblivion  of  the  slum  to  some 
understanding  of  and  care  for  the  outside 
world,  in  training  a  man  to  work  in  dig¬ 
nity  and  self-respect  to  raise  his  children 
as  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
great  land  we  are  so  fortunate  to  in¬ 
habit.  The  poverty  programs  have  not 
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brought  a  miraculous  end  to  the  scourge 
of  disease,  slums,  and  crime.  Perhaps,  if 
anything,  the  war  on  poverty  has  shown 
us  a  deeper  realization  and  recognition 
that  these  do  exist  in  America  today  and 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens  suffer  because 
those  circumstances  do  exist. 

I  would  like  to  look  for  1  minute  to 
the  very  particularized  impact  of  the  war 
on  poverty  on  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  Since  early  1966, 
the  13th  District  has  received  over  $8.4 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  the  war  on 
poverty.  Of  this  total,  $1.6  million  was 
spent  on  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects  involving  almost  1,900  partici¬ 
pants.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  ran  Headstart  programs  in  the  13  th 
District  which  involved  almost  1,000  pre¬ 
kindergarten  children  and  their  parents. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  men  and 
women  benefited  from  a  poverty  grant 
of  $17,483  for  adult  basic  education. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  people 
participated  in  work-training  programs 
at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
$318,663.  The  13th  District  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  center 
involving,  when  completed,  over  600 
young  women,  at  a  cost  of  $4,013,125. 
Over  $2  million  is  being  used  to  run 
community  action  agencies  in  the  13th 
District. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  poverty  in 
the  13th  District  of  New  Jersey  has  a  di¬ 
rect  impact  on  almost  3,300  people  in 
Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  other  direct  action 
projects.  In  addition,  the  CAP  agency 
centers  throughout  the  district  provide 
family  services,  job  counseling,  health 
services,  day  care  centers,  special  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  consumer  education 
programs  and  miscellaneous  services 
which  cannot  be  adequately  categorized 
because  they  are  designed  in  response  to 
local  needs  by  the  local  CAP  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  presented  to  the  committee  indi¬ 
cated  that  these  services  were  reaching 
and  helping  the  poor.  The  community 
action  agencies  in  the  13th  District  reach 
additional  thousands  of  poor  people  and 
families  through  these  various  indige¬ 
nous  programs  and  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  of  the 
OEO  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  13th  Congressional  District.  I  have 
received  over  the  last  few  days,  hundreds 
of  letters  and  postcards  from  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  from  middle  class  people,  and  even 
from  the  well-to-do  asking  that  I  vote 
to  continue  the  war  on  poverty.  These 
are  the  people  who  know  that  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  are  succeeding;  these 
are  the  people  who  can  see  first  hand  the 
good  these  programs  are  doing. 

Last  summer  and  the  summer  before, 
this  Nation  saw  many  of  its  cities  turned 
into  battlegrounds  of  hate  and  fear,  of 
lawlessness  and  frustration.  The  13th 
District  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  riot, 
but  has  escaped  because  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  responsibility  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  district,  and  the  public 
officials  and  police  who  serve  on  the  local 
level.  The  people  of  the  13th  District 
know  what  the  ugly  word  “riot”  means, 
because  we  are  separated  from  the  city 
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of  Newark  by  only  a  short  expanse  of 
marsh. 

Mr.  Chairman,  voices  were  quickly 
raised  during  the  summer  saying  that  we 
cannot  tolerate  violence  and  we  should 
not  reward  those  who  would  flout  the 
law.  And  we  cannot  tolerate  lawless  vio¬ 
lence,  but  neither  can  we  tolerate  the 
conditions  that  lead  to  violence  in  our 
streets.  We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  the 
spark  of  discontent  that  lies  now  under 
the  fabric  of  the  society  in  the  slums  of 
America.  It  is  a  spark  fanned  by  the  slum 
landlord  and  the  oppressive  credit  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  the  discontent  brought  by  the 
increasing  realization  that  there  are  two 
standards  of  justice,  health  and  con¬ 
venience  in  America — one  standard  for 
the  poor  and  one  for  the  rest  of  America. 
The  underlying  discontent  is  just,  and  it 
brings  with  it  a  moral  responsibility, 
wrought  by  political  realism  and  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity,  to  provide  a  lone  stand¬ 
ard  for  American  society.  It  will  only  be 
through  programs  and  intelligent  pol¬ 
icies,  like  the  war  on  poverty,  that  we 
can  have  in  America  an  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  fill  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
will  tighten  and  streamline  the  OEO  and 
its  programs.  The  changes  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  achieve  this  not  by  dismantling 
OEO,  as  many  advocate,  not  by  changing 
the  original  purpose  of  OEO,  but  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  no  program  is  perfect,  yet 
realizing  that  the  basic  philosophy  and 
basic  precepts  are  valid  and  valuable. 
The  worst  thing  we  could  do  today  is  to 
destroy  the  war  on  poverty  by  failing  to 
see  its  successes  and  trying  to  drastically 
change  the  programs  to  eradicate  a  few 
shortcomings  that  affect  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  overall  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  is  one 
of  the  35  communities  in  which  Com¬ 
munity  Action  efforts  will  go  broke  this 
month  unless  we  meet  our  clear  respon¬ 
sibility  with  regard  to  this  legislation 
and  a  corresponding  appropriation.  As 
the  Washington  Post,  in  its  lead  edito¬ 
rial,  pointed  out  this  morning,  the  Cando 
program  in  Jersey  City  is  “completely 
out  of  money,  with  workers  on  a  volun¬ 
teer  basis,  and  forced  to  borrow  or  beg 
to  continue  aid  to  some  10,000  families.” 
So  crucial  to  our  city  is  the  Cando  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  Jersey  City  Council, 
which,  of  course,  already  bears  a  maxi¬ 
mum  financial  burden,  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  temporarily  supporting 
Cando  until  Federal  action  can  be  as¬ 
sured.  But  this  extra  burden  simply  can¬ 
not  be  borne  by  the  city  for  more  than  a 
short  time,  and  we  must  act  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided  in 
Jersey  City  and  many  other  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  accept 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
By  our  acceptance  we  will  reaffirm  our 
concern  for  our  fellow  men  and  we  will 
assure  to  this  Nation  its  continued 
health  and  prosperity.  The  editorial 
follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  8, 
1967] 

The  War  Against  the  Poverty  War 

Only  because  there  are  so  many  more  rich 
people  than  poor  people  in  this  country,  and 


because  the  poor  are  clustered  in  small 
pockets  of  abject  poverty,  is  it  possible  for 
so  many  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  mount  so  cruel  and  reckless  an 
attack  on  the  war  against  poverty.  If  their 
assault  prevails  in  the  voting  that  begins 
today,  they  may  find  some  comfort  in  the 
damage  this  will  do  to  President  Johnson’s 
Great  Society.  But  it  will  be  a  cold  kind  of 
comfort.  For,  in  the  words  of  OEO  Director 
Sargent  Shriver,  they  will  be  engaging  in 
both  a  “deduction  .  .  .  and  a  fraud.” 

It  will  be  a  cruel  delusion  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  who  had  come  to  believe  that  help 
in  increasing  quantities  was  on  the  way.  And 
it  will  be  a  highly  dangerous  fraud.  For  there 
is  at  home,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  once  said  of 
the  less  developed  world,  a  “revolution  of 
rising  expectations”  which  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  translated  into  wider  violence  and 
greater  disorder  if  reasonable  expectations 
are  denied. 

The  Administration  is  seeking  $2  billion 
in  poverty  funds,  an  increase  from  the  $1.6 
billion  it  received  last  year  for  such  projects 
as  the  Job  Corps,  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
grams,  and  Head  Start.  The  Senate  has  ap¬ 
proved  this,  and  a  bit  more.  But  a  motley 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  the  House  is  trying  to  slash  this 
year’s  appropriation  down  to  $1.2  billion,  a 
figure  that  OEO  believes  would  cripple  its 
activities — cripple  them  in  real  terms  and  in 
terms  of  the  psychological  impact  such  a  cut 
would  have  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  poor. 

There  was,  at  an  earlier  stage,  some 
rational  quality  about  the  House  attack  on 
OEO,  some  sense  that  the  program  wasn’t 
working  well  and  ought  to  be  overhauled  or 
even  scrapped,  with  its  projects  turned  over 
to  regular  Government  agencies. 

A  logical  case  can  be  made  for  conducting 
the  poverty  war  differently;  the  art  is  not  all 
that  far  advanced.  But  only  three,  of  some 
700  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  hearings,  were  prepared  to 
advocate  dismantling  of  OEO.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  recommended  more  funds,  not  less. 
None  suggested  the  sort  of  senseless  hacking 
which  now  threatens  the  poverty  bill.  Only 
the  worst  sort  of  partisan  politics,  on  the 
part  of  many  Republicans,  and  sheer  indif¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  many  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats  can  explain  the  kind  of  irrationality 
which  led  the  House  to  exempt  OEO  from 
Federal  pay  increases  and  which  has  left 
much  of  the  poverty  war  without  funds  since 
Oct.  23  for  failure  to  pass  normally  routine 
appropriations  to  maintain  present  programs 
until  the  larger  appropriation  question  is 
resolved. 

By  Nov.  23,  some  35  Community  Action 
Programs  will  be  in  much  the  same  shape  as 
the  project  in  Jersey  City  is  in  right  now — 
completely  out  of  money,  with  workers  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  and  forced  to  borrow  or  beg 
to  continue  aid  to  some  10,000  families. 

A  belated  move  was  made  yesterday  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  the  OEO  payroll  through 
Nov.  9,  by  tacking  this  on  as  a  rider  to  the 
District  Appropriation  bill.  But  this  is  only  a 
brief  stop-gap.  The  point,  very  simply,  is 
whether  there  is  to  be  an  effective  poverty 
program,  or  not.  A  cut  to  the  $1.2  billion 
level  would  not  be  effective.  In  the  District, 
for  instance,  it  would  mean  $20  million  in 
poverty  funds,  compared  with  the  $35.8  mil¬ 
lion  which  would  be  provide  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  almost 
$30  million  last  year.  This  is  not  just  robbing 
the  poor  of  help.  It  is  robbing  them  of  hope. 
Those  who  conspire  to  do  so  may  find  politi¬ 
cal  comfort.  But  they  will  deserve  the  coun¬ 
try’s  condemnation  and  contempt. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  days 
the  House  will  act  on  the  antipoverty 
bill.  I  rise  to  affirm  my  support  for  this 
bill,  to  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 


Education  and  Labor,  and  to  discuss  my 
strong  belief  that  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  effective  and  must  be  continued. 

The  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
represented  a  daring  and  historically 
unprecedented  attack  on  poverty.  In  that 
act,  Congress  acknowledged  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  widespread  poverty  in  our 
rich  land  was  wrong.  The  existence  of 
this  poverty  was  morally  wrong,  because 
this  Nation  had  promised  to  the  world 
that  all  Americans  have  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  to  better  their  lives.  It  was 
economically  wrong,  because  32  million 
poor  Americans  stunt  our  national  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  cause  us  to  spend  our 
resources  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  pov¬ 
erty.  It  was  socially  and  politically 
wrong,  because  the  existence  of  such 
widespread  poverty  taints  the  quality  of 
all  our  lives  and  mocks  our  claims  to 
greatness. 

In  1964  the  Congress  faced  up  to  these 
hard  facts.  It  determined  to  wage  a  war 
not  merely  to  palliate  the  effects  of  pov¬ 
erty,  but  to  eradicate  poverty  itself. 

No  informed  person  thought  this  would 
be  a  quick  or  easy  task.  The  size  of  the 
problem  was  staggering;  An  estimated 
32  million  Americans  were  desperately 
poor.  The  scope  of  the  problem  defied 
neat  solutions,  for  poverty  means  many 
things  besides  not  having  money.  Poor 
Americans  live  in  inferior  housing;  they 
do  not  have  the  education  or  skills  to  get 
good  jobs;  their  health  care  is  inade¬ 
quate;  they  do  not  get  equal  justice; 
their  children  get  inferior  educations; 
their  neighborhoods  are  disintegrating. 
There  are  poor  youngsters,  poor  adoles¬ 
cents,  poor  adults,  poor  older  citizens. 
There  is  urban  poverty  and  rural 
poverty.  There  are  poor  white  Ameri¬ 
cans,  poor  Negro  Americans,  poor  Puerto 
Rican  Americans,  poor  Mexican  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  only  common  denominator 
among  impoverished  Americans  is  that 
they  all  face  the  future  with  little  hope 
and  little  faith.  The  Congress  realized 
that  if  the  war  against  poverty  was  to 
be  effective,  it  would  have  to  attack  the 
causes  of  all  these  different  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  poverty,  and  offer  hope  to  all  of 
the  different  impoverished  groups.  The 
original  economic  opportunity  act  wisely 
and  bravely  did  just  this. 

In  this  legislation  the  Congress  com¬ 
missioned  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attack  poverty  in  all  forms  and 
on  all  fronts.  The  OEO  has  done  just 
this,  and  has  done  it  well. 

Project  Headstart  was  devised  to  pro¬ 
vide  poor  children  at  an  early  age  with 
supplemental  education,  so  that  these 
children  would  have  a  fighting  chance 
to  break  the  vicious  poverty  cycle  which 
would  otherwise  surely  claim  them.  This 
past  summer  some  500,000  poor  children 
got  a  headstart  through  OEO  summer 
programs;  over  200,000  children  will 
have  a  full  year’s  headstart  during  fiscal 
1968.  This  program  has  been  universally 
acclaimed,  even  by  persons  critical  of 
other  OEO  activities,  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  consign  4-year-olds  to  a  wasted 
life  and  sleep  easily  at  night.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  an  estimated  2.5  million 
poor  children  in  this  country  would 
benefit  from  Project  Headstart,  but  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  it. 
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Project  Upward  Bound  seeks  to  help 
the  deprived  secondary  school  students 
in  our  cities.  It  seeks  to  salvage  promis¬ 
ing  young  people  before  it  is  too  late.  An 
estimated  25,000  young  people  have  been 
touched  by  this  program,  but  there  are 
an  estimated  760,000  poor  youth  who 
need  this  special  attention.  The  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  has  as  its  target 
disadvantaged  12-  to  20-year-olds.  It 
offers  special  counseling,  supplementary 
and  remedial  education,  and  full-  or 
part-time  work  experience.  In  its  2  years 
of  operation  over  900,000  young  people 
have  participated  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  activities.  One  mark  of  the  success 
of  this  human  reclamation  project  was 
the  presence  of  these  young  people  “cool¬ 
ing  off”  our  troubled  cities  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  But  an  estimated  2.7  million  young 
poor  could  be  helped  by  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
documenting  the  record  of  these  early 
antipoverty  successes.  Sixty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  twelve  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps  learning  marketable 
skills;  675,000  people  receiving  medical 
attention  from  antipoverty  health  cen¬ 
ters  in  fiscal  1967;  300,000  poor  clients 
learning  from  legal  services  lawyers  that 
the  law  is  not  always  their  enemy.  But 
these  statistics  soon  begin  to  numb  the 
mind,  and  they  obscure  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  fact  that  helping  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  is  not  a  numbers  game. 
Whether  300,000  or  200,000  poor  citizens 
were  able  to  protect  their  legal  rights 
through  access  to  a  legal  services  lawyer 
is  not  important;  what  is  important  is 
that  until  1964  justice  to  many  poor  peo¬ 
ple  was  something  only  wealthy  Ameri¬ 
cans  enjoyed.  Likewise,  whether  there 
are  2.7  or  2.5  or  1.5  million  poor  young 
people  who  could  benefit  from  a  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  project  is  not  im¬ 
portant:  what  we  must  remember  is  that 
even  with  the  antipoverty  program’s 
auspicious  beginning,  there  is  much  still 
to  do.  Each  digit  in  these  statistics  repre¬ 
sents  a  human  being  who,  through  no 
personal  fault,  has  been  forced  to  live 
desperately  in  a  world  he  never  made.  We 
in  this  Congress  must  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  continuing  the  programs 
which  now  offer  hope  to  these  fellow 
citizens. 

If  the  32  million  Americans  who  are 
poor  cannot  be  provided  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  better  their  lives,  then  the  other 
165  million  of  us  are  sitting  on  a  social 
powder  keg  with  a  short  fuse.  We  may 
stave  off  an  explosion  by  underwriting 
the  social  and  economic  costs  of  pov¬ 
erty — swollen  welfare  rolls,  rising  crime 
rates,  close  to  20  percent  of  our  fellow 
citizens  living  unproductive  lives  and 
contributing  nothing  to  our  national 
strength.  If  we  choose  to  live  with  this 
uneasy  and  wasteful  condition,  and  if 
we  succeed  in  preventing  a  massive  so¬ 
cial  explosion,  then  we  need  only  worry 
about  our  national  conscience.  But  turn¬ 
ing  our  backs  on  the  desperate  needs  of 
so  many  Americans  may  lead  to  explo¬ 
sion.  For  let  us  be  very  clear  about  our 
present  domestic  situation.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  first  state  of  the  Union 
message,  put  the  issue  bluntly : 

We  shall  have  to  test  anew  whether  a  na¬ 
tion  organized  and  governed  such  as  ours  can 
endure. 


There  are  now  strident,  often  hateful, 
voices  proclaiming  that  the  American 
system,  so  carefully  created  and  nurtured 
by  our  ancestors,  cannot  solve  the  urgent 
problems  which  confront  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  today. 

Traditional  democratic  tools  have 
failed,  these  voices  say,  and,  if  change  is 
to  come,  it  must  come  violently.  It  is  too 
easy  and  too  dangerous  to  shrug  off  such 
voices  as  coming  from  misguided  sources. 
Their  message  is  falling  on  ears  made 
receptive  by  lives  of  frustration,  on  ears 
which  have  heard  America’s  promises. 
The  purveyors  of  this  message  of  vio¬ 
lence  often  find  ready  audiences  whose 
lives  bear  tragic  witness  to  the  uncon¬ 
scious  betrayal  of  these  sacred  promises. 
And  so,  America  must  test  anew  whether 
its  Government  can  meet  these  new 
challenges  and  retain  its  commitment  to 
freedom.  The  antipoverty  program  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  answers  to  this  new 
challenge.  Its  message  is  both  traditional 
and  revolutionary.  It  is  traditional  be¬ 
cause  the  antipoverty  program  provides 
an  alternative  to  violence  as  it  offers 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
redeem  America’s  promises  by  helping 
the  poor  to  help  themselves.  It  is  not  a 
“handout,”  but  rather  a  device  to  give 
the  tools  to  the  poor  to  better  their  own 
lives. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  are  aware  that 
during  this  summer’s  disorders  in  our 
cities  the  antipoverty  workers  often  were 
instrumental  in  helping  to  restore  law 
and  order.  In  many  cities  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corpsmen  put  on  white  hats  and 
walked  the  streets  all  night  cooling  hot¬ 
heads.  In  Newark,  the  legal  services  law¬ 
yers  played  a  key  role  as  honest  brokers 
between  an  angry  citizenry  and  local  offi¬ 
cials.  Such  acts  were  totally  unexpected 
but  in  retrospect  were  quite  predictable. 
Those  who  have  become  involved  in  the 
antipoverty  program  recognize  that  the 
program  offers  a  peaceful  channel  for 
high  emotions,  and  those  in  the  ghettos 
recognize  that  these  neighbors  can  be 
trusted  because  they  know  the  terrible 
conditions  and  frustrations  which  lead 
to  violence. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  also  tra¬ 
ditional  because  its  essence  is  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  local  groups  to  solve  local  prob¬ 
lems.  Local  industry,  local  church  groups, 
local  government  authorities,  local  baf 
associations,  local  medical  associations — 
all  have  joined  with  the  local  people  to 
fashion  antipoverty  programs  to  meet 
the  local  problems.  This  strategy  of  local 
involvement,  stimulated  by  the  OEO,  has 
insured  that  antipoverty  projects  will  be 
truly  responsive  to  local  needs. 

And  yet  the  antipoverty  program  has 
also  been  revolutionary.  As  remarked 
earlier,  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  without  historical  precedent.  No 
other  society  has  ever  committed  Itself 
to  eradicate  poverty  itself.  But  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  commitment  has  been  as 
revolutionary  as  its  philosophy.  The  OEO 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  national 
agency  whose  sole  clientele  is  the  poor. 
The  existence  of  an  independent  agency 
to  speak  for  the  poor  has  been  invaluable. 
Only  such  an  independent  agency  could 
insure  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  di¬ 
rected  energetically  and  creatively.  Only 
such  an  independent  agency  could  serve 
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as  America’s  undiluted  conscience,  to  re¬ 
mind  us  constantly  of  the  terrible  needs 
of  so  many  of  our  citizens.  The  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  made  clear  that  any  move  to  break 
up  the  OEO  and  transfer  its  functions  to 
other  Government  agencies  had  virtually 
no  support  among  the  many  groups  and 
organizations  which  are  most  concerned 
with  our  country’s  welfare.  This  consen¬ 
sus  results  from  a  realization  that  the 
OEO  has  done  an  effective  job,  and  that 
the  poor  need  an  independent  voice  in 
the  highest  councils  of  our  Government. 
I  hope  the  House  will  again  recognize  the 
value  of  this  independent  advocacy,  and 
will  reject  any  move  to  break  up  the  OEO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  fervent  prayer 
that  this  House  will  not  turn  its  back  on 
the  poor.  The  antipoverty  bill  which  we 
will  consider  is  not  perfect,  nor  in  my 
judgment  is  it  adequate  to  meet  the  des¬ 
perate  needs  of  the  poor.  But  it  is  basic¬ 
ally  a  good  bill  because  it  reaffirms  our 
national  commitment  to  help  the  poor 
to  help  themselves.  The  OEO  has  in  its 
brief  existence  effectively  implemented 
its  commission  from  Congress  and  has 
made  measurable  progress  in  solving  the 
staggering  problems  of  poverty.  Millions 
of  trapped  Americans  have  felt  its  pres¬ 
ence  and  have  been  helped  out  of  their 
tragic  plight.  Many  millions  more  remain 
to  be  helped.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
partisan  or  parochial  interests  impaired 
the  work  of  the  OEO  or  stopped  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  war  on  poverty  offers  the 
poor  opportunity,  to  be  sure.  But  it  also 
offers  the  Nation  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
deem  its  pledge,  made  in  1776,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  the  unalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.  I  urge  this  House  to  remember  this 
pledge,  and  to  enact  the  committee-re- 
ported  antipoverty  bill. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
most  extraordinary  that  at  a  time  when 
we  still  have  huge  pockets  of  poverty  in 
our  country  certain  forces  are  de¬ 
termined  to  kill  or  effectively  dismember 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
is  the  agency  that  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  conducting  the  war  on  poverty 
and  to  help  the  unfortunate  among  us, 
our  own  fellow  Americans,  who  live  in 
poverty  and  deprivation. 

It  is  now  the  fifth  month  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1 
and  as  yet  the  operating  funds  for  this 
agency  have  not  been  provided.  On 
October  23  the  continuing  resolution 
which  provided  temporary  funds  for 
OEO  was  allowed  to  expire  and  since 
then  the  agency  has  technically  been  de¬ 
prived  of  funds  to  operate  its  various 
programs,  pay  the  salaries  of  its  employ¬ 
ees,  or  meet  its  other  commitmepts. 

By  withholding  the  necessary  funds 
and  attempting  to  dismantle  the  agency, 
those  who  are  pursuing  such  a  course  of 
action  are  striking  directly  at  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged.  It  is  a  stab  at 
the  heart  of  our  effort  to  combat  poverty 
and  to  give  the  poor  an  opportunity  to 
lift  themselves  out  of  the  rut  of  im¬ 
poverishment  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
doomed. 

While  the  antipoverty  organization 
may  have  certain  shortcomings,  these 
can  be  corrected  where  there  is  serious 
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concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  The 
American  public  by  this  time  is  well 
aware  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  many 
parts  of  the  land  and  is  eager  to  help 
in  alleviating  this  situation.  The  poverty 
program  has  wide  support  in  the  country 
among  all  elements  of  the  population  and 
it  should  be  continued  with  modifications 
where  necessary.  To  cut  it  completely  or 
to  drastically  decrease  the  funds  required 
for  this  purpose  is,  to  my  mind,  both 
shortsighted  and  detrimental  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  efforts 
to  kill  or  eliminate  this  program.  The 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  and  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  poor,  and  these  must  be 
fulfilled.  Already  vast  damage  has  been 
done  by  delaying  action  and  withholding 
the  needed  funds  for  the  various  anti¬ 
poverty  programs,  so  that  in  many  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country  today 
some  of  these  programs  are  at  a  stand¬ 
still  and  others  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
shut  down  completely. 

In  my  own  district  of  eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  we  had  several  very  fine  projects 
going,  among  Jiiem  such  programs  as 
Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
community  action,  legal  aid  for  the  poor, 
foster  grandparents,  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion,  training  for  unemployed,  and  others 
which  have  become  very  popular  and 
quite  successful  in  numerous  instances. 
Today  the  value  of  these  programs  are 
widely  recognized  by  many  civic  groups, 
businessmen,  educators,  labor  unions, 
church  groups,  and  countless  numbers 
of  individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  specifically 
one  example  of  the  suffering  caused  in 
my  district  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
provide  funds  for  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Seaside  Regional  Center  at 
Waterford,  Conn.,  provides  residential 
and  day-care  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded  in  New  London  and  Middlesex 
Counties,  regardless  of  age  and  severity 
of  retardation.  Among  those  benefiting 
from  these  services  are  some  200  retarded 
children.  Through  the  Thames  Valley 
Council  for  Community  Action,  which 
handles  OEO  funds  for  the  area,  a  foster 
grandparents  program  was  started  at 
the  center  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
and  this  program  proved  most  success¬ 
ful. 

Last  week  the  large  number  of  elderly 
people  who  have  been  participating  in 
this  program  by  providing  loving  care 
for  these  200  children  were  informed 
that  the  funds  have  been  exhausted  and 
the  program  would  cease  on  November  1. 
There  are  about  115  elderly  people  who 
work  with  these  children  and  provide 
them  with  individual  care  5  days  a  week, 
4  hours  per  day,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
hour.  In  most  instances  this  is  their  only 
source  of  income  for  these  elderly  widows 
and  grandmothers,  outside  of  social 
security. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  about 
$5,000  a  week  or  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  annually.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  worthwhile  program  for 
all  concerned,  the  children,  the  foster 
grandparents,  the  Institution,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Fortunately,  some 
private  sources  and  the  State  of  Con¬ 


necticut  have  made  available  some  funds 
which  will  enable  the  program  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  weeks  in  the  hope  that 
by  that  time  Congress  will  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  funds. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this 
is  a  deplorable  situation  and  that  it 
should  never  have  reached  these  propor¬ 
tions.  We  have  an  obligation  to  the  poor 
and  we  should  refrain  at  all  times  from 
exploiting  their  misery  for  political  pur¬ 
poses.  During  the  riots  in  our  cities  last 
summer  many  of  us  pledged  to  exert  our 
best  efforts  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
that  breed  frustration,  despair  and  vio¬ 
lence.  By  curtailing  or  eliminating  the 
OEO  and  all  its  antipoverty  programs 
we  are  not  alleviating  these  conditions, 
but  are  only  encouraging  them  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  few  days  I 
have  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  people  in  my  district 
regarding  the  OEO  program  in  general 
and  the  foster  grandparents  project  in 
particular.  From  these  I  have  selected 
only  a  few  which  represent  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  views  expressed.  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  these  at  this  point: 

Thames  Valley  Council  for 
Community  Action,  Inc., 

Norwich,  Conn.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  As  a  consequence  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congressional  impasse  regarding  the 
anti-poverty  program,  Thames  Valley  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  forced  to  shut  down  its  Foster 
Grandparents  Program  on  or  around  Novem¬ 
ber  17.  As  a  consequence,  115  elderly  per¬ 
sons  with  incomes  below  $1,500  per  year  will 
lose  a  valuable  employment  opportunity. 
More  importantly,  the  established  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  year’s  duration  between  Foster 
Grandparents  and  retarded  children  will  be 
severed. 

Our  Council  will  attempt  to  secure  all  local 
funding  and  state  funding  for  this  program 
we  can  in  order  to  continue  it.  In  addition, 
our  Council  will  ask  the  Foster  Grandpar¬ 
ents  themselves  to  remain  on  the  job  on  a 
volunteer  basis  with  the  hope  of  being  re¬ 
paid  at  a  later  date  when  and  if  the  anti¬ 
poverty  bill  is  passed.  Our  Council  is  well 
aware  of  the  support  you  have  given  to  the 
antipoverty  program;  nevertheless,  we  be¬ 
seech  you  and  your  office  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  within  your  power  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  Bill  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Foster  Grandparents  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  O.  Brooks. 


Norwich,  Conn., 
November  4,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  a  foster  grandparent  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  write  to  you  in  hopes  that  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Plan  will  live  on. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  this  pilot  program 
has  a  twofold  purpose.  This  program  is  not 
only  beneficial  to  a  retarded  child,  but  it 
makes  me  feel  like  a  more  useful  and  inde¬ 
pendent  citizen.  Where  or  how  else  could 
women  my  age  find  a  fulfilling  job  such  as 
this? 

Please  do  not  let  a  program  such  as  this 
which  is  so  beneficial  to  so  many  die.  Any¬ 
thing  that  you  can  do  in  your  capacity  as 
U.S.  Representative  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  many. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Lydia  Yerrington. 


Waterford,  Conn., 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  parents  of  retarded  children  in  south¬ 
eastern  Connecticut  are  exceedingly  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  loss  of  the  tender  loving 
care  provided  by  foster  grandparents  to  their 
children  at  the  Seaside  Regional  Center  in 
Waterford,  Conn.,  because  of  lack  of  fund¬ 
ing  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
We  were  notified  that  this  very  worthwhile 
program  is  to  be  terminated  immediately  and 
we  seek  your  help.  Please  take  whatever  ac¬ 
tions  indicated  to  move  the  appropriations 
bill  affecting  this  program  to  speedy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  passage. 

Seaside  Association  of  Parents  and 
Friends. 


New  London,  Conn., 

November  4,  1967. 

Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

Longworth  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir  :  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  at  your  command  toward  re¬ 
storing  the  fund  for  the  Foster  Grand-parent 
Program  of  the  Thames  Valley  Council  for 
Community  Action,  Inc.,  Norwich,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It's  cancellation  will  not  only  prevent  the 
self-sustaining  supplements  to  the  inade¬ 
quate  monthly  Social  Security  payments, 
but  will  result  in  irreparable  setbacks  to 
the  very  excellent  progressive  aid  to  the 
mentally  retarded  persons  under  the  super¬ 
vision  and  care  of  the  now  famous  Seaside 
Regional  Center  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
at  Waterford,  Connecticut. 

As  an  active  citizen  of  seventy- two  years 
of  age,  I  know  of  no  more  valuable  humani¬ 
tarian  service  than  that  administered  by 
this  program. 

Your  prompt  and  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  wlil  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Lempi  Rimpila. 


Norwich,  Conn., 

November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  tragic  news  and  we  grand¬ 
mothers  are  very  upset.  We  shall  miss  the 
children  very  much  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
miss  us.  Also  the  loss  of  this  financial  help 
will  leave  us  stranded. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  will  be  to  the  re¬ 
tarded  children,  whom  we  have  learned  to 
love. 

I  know  you  wil  use  your  influence  in  our 
behalf.  Thank  you.  [ 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Maude  Goodbody, 

Foster  Grandmother. 


New  London,  Conn., 

November  3, 1967. 

Mr.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  news  that  our  Foster  Grand¬ 
parents’  program  is  threatened  has  come  as 
a  great  shock. 

We  are  gravely  concerned  because  of  the 

We  need  not  be  modest  about  declaring 
sudden  shift  from  an  opportunity  to  earn 
what  we  receive  without  asking  for  charity 
relief,  and  above  all,  are  concerned  for  the 
childern  under  our  care. 

We  have  witnesesd  the  amazing  results 
of  our  presence  among  them,  and  glory  in  our 
achievements. 

We  need  not  be  modest  about  declaring 
that  there  is  no  question  of  our  beneficial 
influence. 

The  limited  time  in  which  we  may  contact 
you  does  not  permit  a  lengthy  description  of 
“near  miracle”  accomplishments. 
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Suffice  to  say  the  program  has  been  highly 
effective  and  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  it 
be  continued  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  an  experience  which  has 
enriched  our  lives  and  without  which  we 
would  indeed  have  been  impoverished. 

Your  plea  on  our  behalf  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Smith. 


Norwich,  Conn., 
November  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Mr.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
in  the  interest  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program, 
especially  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program. 
We  foster  grandparents  have  been  with  these 
children  for  over  a  year  now  and  seen  them 
grow  much  more  normal  and  educable.  When 
we  took  over  some  of  these  children  couldn’t 
walk  or  talk  and  didn’t  communicate  with 
other  people  too  well.  We  have  grown  to  love 
these  little  children  dearly  and  have  seen 
them  become  very  responsive  to  others,  as 
well  as  starting  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  is  love  within  my  heart  and  tears  in 
my  eyes  that  I  beg  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  this  Poster  Grandparent  program 
from  being  abolished. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in 
our  problems,  and  hoping  for  success  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Program. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mart  G.  Purdon, 

Foster  Grandparent. 


Norwich,  Conn., 
November  3,  1967. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Onge:  This  is  in  reference  to 
the  funding  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program 
presently  being  held  up  in  Congress. 

As  a  foster  grandparent  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  this  part  of  the  program. 
From  experience  with  mentally  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  I  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  well  being.  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  continue  our  efforts  in  helping  these  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  live  a  more  useful  and  produc¬ 
tive  life. 

Kindly  do  whatever  possible  to  keep  the 
program  active. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Nelida  Landry, 

Foster  Grandparent. 

Norwich,  Conn., 
November  3,  1967. 

Hon.  William  St.  Onge, 

Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  St.  Onge:  Isn’t  there 
anything  you  can  do  to  assist  in  the  Poster 
Grandparents-Retarded  Children  Program  at 
the  Seaside  Regional  Center  in  Waterford, 
Connecticut? 

This  program  is  on  the  verge  of  being  ter¬ 
minated  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  worthy 
programs  ever  undertaken  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Not  only  does  it  provide  inspi¬ 
ration  to  the  Poster  Grandparents,  filling  up 
their  lonely  and  empty  days,  providing  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  earn  a  little  money, 
but  at  this  period  of  their  lives,  they  need  to 
be  needed,  and  what  greater  way  could  they 
serve  God  and  mankind  but  to  help  retarded 
children — children  who  desperately  need  all 
the  love,  help  and  understanding  that  hon¬ 
estly  only  these  Poster  Grandparents  can 
give. 

The  great  majority  of  the  parents  of  these 
children  tend  to  reject  them — won’t  even 
admit  to  their  relationship,  and  some  never 
even  pay  them  a  visit. 

Human  lives  are  being  considered  here! 
Don’t  let  these  retarded  children  be  deprived 
of  the  one  thing  that  has  brought  a  little 
happiness,  love  and,  yes,  hope,  into  their 


lives — their  Foster  Grandparents.  My  mother 
is  a  Poster  Grandmother  (her  picture  is  in 
the  October  31,  1967  issue  of  Look  Magazine, 
page  103)  and  she  has  told  me  many  many 
times  how  the  children  that  she  has  worked 
with  respond,  how  she  has  got  them  to  say 
a  few  words  when  their  speech  is  one  of  their 
many  problems,  how  they  hug  her  and  call 
her  “mama”,  how  they  look  for  her  each 
day.  I  shudder  to  think  what  their  lives  will 
be  if  suddenly  these  Poster  Grandparents 
are  taken  away.  Put  yourself  in  their  posi¬ 
tion — how  would  you  feel  if  something  very 
important  to  you  was  snatched  away? 

If  you  have  not  already  read  the  article  in 
Look  Magazine,  I  urge  you  to  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  of  your  time  arid  do  so.  And  most 
important  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  restore 
this  program  at  Seaside.  Help  them  with  all 
your  heart.  The  Foster  Grandparents  need 
your  help;  the  retarded  children  need  it 
more !  Please  help ! ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Krodel. 


Waterford,  Conn., 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  St.  Onge:  You  have 
given  your  support  to  anti-poverty  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  past  and  have  assisted  us,  locally, 
in  funding  problems  that  have  occurred  with 
OEO. 

I  ask  now  that  you  use  your  good  and 
considerable  influence  on  your  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  save  the  present  legislation  for 
the  war  on  poverty,  which  you  know  has 
only  just  begun. 

We  cannot  allow  the  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  disadvantaged  to  be  scuttled. 
America  must  face  up  to  its  responsibilities 
and  continue  and  expand  programs  that  will 
assist  the  poor. 

I  know  you  can  help. 

Sincerely, 


Leslie  Secora. 


Mystic,  Conn., 
November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 

Longworth  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Onge:  News  reports  of  immi¬ 
nent  House  action  on  the  poverty  bill  makes 
this  letter  overdue.  Because  of  your  fine  rec¬ 
ord  in  support  of  OEO  programs  in  our  area 
and  your  hard  work  in  behalf  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Council  for  Community  Action,  we  in 
the  Groten  League  feel  secure  in  Second 
Congressional  District  representation  of  our 
human  resources  program  goals.  We  are  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  many  other 
areas  lack  confidence  in  anti-poverty  efforts. 

We  are  proud  of  the  initiative  and  inno¬ 
vative  courage  of  our  regional  anti-poverty 
group  and,  in  spite  of  problems  during  the 
course  of  its  operation,  the  League  is  firm 
in  its  conviction  that  TVCCA  demonstrates  a 
successful  thrust  in  attacking  the  economic 
and  social  ills  which  confront  the  poor  in  our 
community. 

Mrs.  John  Wedicka  is  chairman  of  the 
Groton  League’s  human  resources  committee. 
She  is  also  secretary  of  Groton  Resources 
Organized,  the  local  arm  of  TVCCA.  She  and 
the  League  are  gratified  by  the  successful 
initiation  of  a  day  care  program  in  the  Fort 
Hill  section  of  Town  and  point  to  this  ac¬ 
complishment  as  a  concrete  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  community  action  programs 
as  provided  for  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  League  feels  that  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  amendments  to 
Title  II  of  H.R.  8311  are  ill-advised  and  would 
seriously  weaken  the  strength  of  community 
action  programs.  The  specific  changes  we  re¬ 
fer  to  are  1)  the  proposal  to  place  commu¬ 
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nity  action  agencies  under  control  of  state 
or  local,  city  or  county  governments  and  2) 
the  proposal  to  double  the  local  contribu¬ 
tion  rate  and  require  that  one-half  of  it  must 
be  in  cash. 

The  success  of  the  Thames  Valley  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Community  Action  as  a  private  non¬ 
profit  organization  speaks  for  our  concern 
on  the  first  change.  The  League  considers  it 
very  unwise  to  force  CAPs  at  this  time  to  be¬ 
come  an  arm  of  government.  An  increase 
of  the  local  share  of  funds  to  20%  would 
create  a  strain  on  CAPs  which  some  pro¬ 
grams  might  not  be  able  to  survive.  The 
League  believes  community  action  nation¬ 
wide  has  shown  significant  strides.  We  hope 
for  a  climate  which  will  continue  to  nurture 
its  health  and  development.  We  believe  the 
Committee  amendments  are  harrassing  tac¬ 
tics  which  defeat  this  hope. 

We  know  you  share  our  anxiety  for  the 
Poster  Grandparents  program  at  Seaside.  We 
know  also  that  unsettled  Congressional  opin¬ 
ion  is  inextricably  entwined  with  the  problem 
of  securing  the  necessary  funds.  The  temper 
of  Congress  in  regard  to  evaluation  of  the 
poverty  bill  concerns  us  deeply.  Any  effort  on 
your  part  to  influence  your  Congressional 
colleagues  at  this  critical  time  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edith  Fairgrieve, 

President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Groton. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  ghetto  saying  now  popular, 
which  asks: 

Are  you  going  to  talk  the  talk,  or  walk 
the  walk?  We  have  been  talking  the  talk 
so  long  on  the  poverty  program  that  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  it  are  slowly  dying. 

More  important,  the  sense  of  confi¬ 
dence  is  disappearing,  among  antipoverty 
workers  and  the  citizens  they  work  with, 
that  this  country  is  concerned  about  in¬ 
equalities  and  means  to  act.  Replacing 
it  is  an  ugly  mood  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Nation  which  suggests  the  antipoverty 
program  is  the  cause  of  poverty  and  if 
we  abolish  the  agency  we  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Actually  this  vital  program  serves 
rather  to  remind  us  that  the  poor  do 
exist,  that  they  exist,  not  from  their  own 
design,  or  from  sloth  or  from  simple  in¬ 
activity,  but  rather  from  basic  injustices 
for  which  we  in  Congress  share 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  week  for  us 
to  walk  the  walk  with  the  poor  whom 
our  society  has  disabled.  This  is  the  time 
for  us  to  show  we  will  do  more  than  talk 
the  talk. 

I  support  this  bill  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which,  under  its 
able  chairman,  has  worked  out,  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  climate,  a  solid  accomplishment.  I 
recognize  many  areas  of  compromise, 
some  of  which  are  doubtful  to  my 
judgment. 

The  appearance,  for  example,  of  taking 
power  from  the  poor  to  solve  their  own 
problems  by  limiting  their  representa¬ 
tion  to  one-third  of  community  action 
boards  is  a  serious  vote  of  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence,  even  if  the  Committee  did  not 
intend  this  interpretation.  A  telegram 
from  my  district,  on  this  point,  said: 

There  would  be  strong  community  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  change,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  radical  surgery  in  struc¬ 
tures  the  community  built  with  great  effort, 
but  because  it  would  appear  that  Congress  is 
taking  power  away  from  the  poor  only  a  few 
short  years  after  it  granted  it.  It  can  lead 
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only  to  cynicism,  mistrust  and  bitterness 
among  the  poor  who  would  see  their  inde¬ 
pendence  curtailed  just  as  they  were  devel¬ 
oping  new  strengths. 

Another  amendment,  approved  by  the 
committee,  to  require  a  doubling  of  the 
local  contribution  to  community  action 
programs,  including  Headstart,  poses  a 
different  kind  of  problem.  What  do  we 
prove  by  squeezing  87  million  more  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  local  sponsors  of  programs 
like  Headstart,  for  this  is  the  amount 
which  this  amendment  Would  mean  na¬ 
tionally  and  annually?  Are  we  concerned 
about  money  or  principle?  In  money, 
this  $87  million  is  what  21  hours  of  war 
costs.  If  principle,  what  do  we  prove  by 
demanding  a  sticky  dime  from  the  poor 
before  we  give  90  cents? 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  these  reserva¬ 
tions,  I  support  this  bill  and  will  work  to 
strengthen  it  by  proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  help  the  pobr  get  more  for  their 
money  and  thus,  help  us  get  more  for 
our  OEO  dollar. 

This  amendment  will  encourage  the 
poor  consumer  to  organize  for  better  buy¬ 
ing,  comparative  shopping,  joint  sav¬ 
ings,  and  other  self-help  programs.  It 
is  based  on  my  conviction,  as  chairman 
of  the  consumer  inquiry  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee,  that  the 
poor  pay  more  for  everything. 

The  text  of  this  amendment,  which  I 
will  present  at  the  appropriate  time,  is 
printed  below : 

Amend  title  II,  section  222(a)  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  paragraph  (10) : 

“(10)  A  ‘comprehensive  consumer  action 
program’  to  develop  and  support  projects 
which  focus  on  the  needs  of  poor  people  as 
consumers  of  goods,  services  and  credit.  The 
program  shall  emphasize  the  broadening  of 
capabilities  of  existing  institutions  and  the 
creation  of  new  institutnons  to  redress  mar¬ 
ketplace  inequities  and  which  will  provide 
the  poor  consumer  with  means  for  proper 
economic  judgments  and  consumer  self- 
sufficiency.” 

Projects  under  this  program  shall — 

“(a)  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  poor 
consumer  to  articulate  his  needs,  assemble 
buying  information,  and  compile  compara¬ 
tive  shopping  data  through  the  creation  of  a 
variety  of  consumer  institutions  and  associa¬ 
tions  designed  to  meet  these  needs; 

“(b)  stimulate  and  develop  the  capability 
for  capital  accumulation  among  residents  of 
low  income  areas,  as  well  as  attract  outside 
capital  from  the  private  and  independent 
sector;  and  promote  the  use  of  such  capital 
in  self-help  enterprises  which  will  develop 
leadership  among  low  income  residents  while 
meeting  their  needs  as  consumers; 

“(c)  include  programs  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  consumer  and  credit  counseling,  and 
training  local  consumer  specialists  to  en¬ 
courage  imaginative  use  of  collective  buying 
power  coupled  with  sound  business  practices, 
and  which  will  help  to  develop  the  skills  and 
expertise  needed  for  personal  and  group 
financial  success. 

“The  Director  shall  appoint  for  each  of 
the  OEO  Regional  Offices  a  Consumer  Action 
Specialist  whose  role  shall  be  to  coordinate 
other  OEO,  State,  and  Federal  programs 
within  the  Region  with  programs  and  proj¬ 
ects  developed  under  sub-paragraph  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (c)  above,  and  to  provide  assistance  and 
support  to  consumer  action  activities  with¬ 
in  the  region.  Funds  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  ac¬ 
cording  to  need  and  the  ability  of  appli¬ 
cants  to  secure  the  maximum  involvement 
of  low  income  residents  in  programs  which 


show  promise  of  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Funds  may  pay  the  full  costs  of  programs  of 
technical  ■  assistance  and  training,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraph  (c) . 

“With  regard  to  other  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  paragraph,  the  require¬ 
ment  of  non-Federal  contribution  in  Sec.  223 
(c)  shall  be  waived  wherever  there  is  the  in¬ 
vestment  or  binding  pledge  of  investment  by 
private  and  independent  sources  in  enter¬ 
prises  created  or  expanded  as  part  of  funded 
projects  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  as  the 
non-Federal  contribution;  or  by  the  invest¬ 
ment  or  pledge  of  investment  of  such  an 
equivalent  amount  in  shares  of  a  credit  un¬ 
ion  or  other  cooperative  enterprise  by  its 
members.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  encourage  the  poor  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  limited  dol¬ 
lars  by  group  self-help.  It  will  establish, 
as  a  national  emphasis  program,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  organizing  the  poor  consumer  to 
both  articulate  his  needs  and  satisfy 
them  by  acquiring  the  experience  and 
practical  education  of  a  careful,  trained 
and  intelligent  shopper. 

This  self-education  will  come,  under 
this  amendment,  in  multipurpose,  local 
institutions  which  either  exist  already 
in  some  form,  like  credit  unions  or  co¬ 
operatives,  or  which  can  be  created  to 
fill  these  needs.  In  addition  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  purposes,  like  encouraging  thrift  or 
assembling  buying  power,  these  multi¬ 
purpose  institutions  will  be  able  to  offer 
credit  counseling,  comparative  shopping 
information,  compilation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  price  survey  data  and  other  im¬ 
portant  elements  for  a  consumer  to  their 
members. 

These  organizations,  as  envisaged  by 
this  proposal,  can  also  help  finance  other 
self-help  community  groups  like  buying 
cooperatives,  consumer  protection  asso¬ 
ciations  and  other  groups  which  will 
combine  buying  and  credit  power  for 
mutual  protection  and  assistance. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  any  im¬ 
portant  social  problem,  including  the 
poverty  of  our  40  million  Americans.  My 
amendment  will  not  solve  their  prob¬ 
lem.  Even  if  it  works,  as  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  will,  it  only  works  in  that  small 
but  important  area  of  reassuring  the 
poor  consumer  that  he  has  a  chance  to 
win. 

But  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  vote  for  the  self-confidence 
and  self-respect  of  these  victims  of  a 
system  they  never  created  may  be  the 
most  important  act  of  confidence  we  can 
make. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  continuation  of  the 
economic  opportunity  program  and  the 
amendments  which  we  consider  today  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  life  of  this 
important  program. 

Many  times  during  the  brief  life  of 
this  important  program  in  my  city,  I 
have  risen  on  the  House  floor  to  indicate 
the  forthright  support  which  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  received 
from  a  broadly  based  group  of  grassroots 
and  community  leaders  in  my  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  Cuyahoga 
County  in  which  Cleveland  is  located. 
Today,  I  wish  to  insert  a  telegram  which 
reiterates  clearly  this  broad  case  of  sup¬ 


port  from  the  majority  of  community 
leaders  in  my  city,  including  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  community,  educational  and 
religious  leaders,  county  and  city  officials, 
judges  on  the  county  and  municipal 
benches,  and  grassroots  leaders,  as  well 
as  organized  labor.  Their  telegram,  which 
urges  support  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  requests  funding  at  the 
$2.06  billion  level,  urges  defeat  of  the  10- 
percent  cash  requirement,  as  has  been 
proposed,  and  urges  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  remain  intact 
rather  than  be  spun  off  to  various  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  thus  to  diffuse  the  im¬ 
portant  work  which  National  OEO  has 
so  well  carried  out  during  its  brief  3 -year 
history.  The  telegram  and  list  of  sup¬ 
porters  is  as  follows : 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

November  7,  1967. 

Hon.  Charles  Vanik, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We,  the  following,  from  the  greater  Cleve¬ 
land  community  know  the  local  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  as  useful,  necesary  and  vital  to 
resolving  Cleveland’s  critical  urban  problems. 

We  fully  support  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  and  as  amended  in  1966. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  House  bill’s 
request  of  $2.06  billion. 

We  urge  defeat  of  the  10%  local  cash  share 
which  would  seriously  curtail  and  eliminate 
valuable  local  programs. 

The  serious  urban  problems  facing  greater 
Cleveland  make  mandatory  OEO’s  con¬ 
tinued  assistance.  Without  spinning  off  its 
coordinating  programs. 

signers 

Ralph  S.  Locher,  mayor. 

Ralph  Besse,  president,  Illuminating  Co. 

William  O.  Walker,  director,  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations,  State  of  Ohio. 

Rev.  Bruce  Whittemore,  director,  Council 
of  Churches. 

Lawrence  Evert,  director.  Businessmen  In¬ 
terracial  Committee. 

John  Kellogg,  councilman,  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Paul  Briggs,  superintendent,  Cleveland 
Public  Schools.  ' 

Judge  Perry  B.  Jackson,  common  pleas 
court. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Courtney,  president.  Council 
of  Churches. 

Charles  H.  Loeb,  Call  &  Post. 

Attorney  Paul  Walters,  president,  TMCA. 

George  Dobrea,  president,  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education. 

Sherman  Titens,  president,  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Wendell  Erwin,  president,  NAACP. 

Dr.  James  Norton,  director.  Associated 
Foundation. 

Robert  Carr,  president,  Urban  League. 

David  N.  Myers,  president,  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  Federation. 

Judge  George  McMonagle,  common  pleas 
court. 

Mrs.  Frank  Zack,  president,  Cuyahoga 
County  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Tom  Boardman,  editor,  Cleveland  Press. 

Herman  Sanford,  executive  director,  For¬ 
eign  Language  Publications. 

Judge  Albert  Woldman,  juvenile  court. 

Judge  John  Toner,  juvenile  court. 

Judge  A.  J.  Gagliardo,  juvenile  court. 

Judge  Walter  Whitlatch,  juvenile  court. 

Sam  Brooks,  councilman,  city  of  Cleveland. 

Msgr.  Richard  McHale,  Catholic  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Sabastian  Lupica,  executive  secretary, 
AFL— CIO. 

Msgr.  Casimir  S.  Ciolek,  director,  Catholic 
Charities. 
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Pat  Day,  president,  county  commissioners. 

Prank  Gorman,  county  commissioner. 

Wm.  Speeth,  county  'commissioner. 

Eugene  Bums,  director,  county  welfare 
department. 

Harold  Boehm,  vice  president,  Towmotor. 

Mr.  Carl  Fazio,  Sr.,  chairman,  Fisher-Fazio- 
Costa  Foods. 

Mr.  Stuart  Buchanan,  vice  president,  Mars- 
chalk  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  S.  Mills,  chancellor,  Case-Western 
Reserve  University. 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Watson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  WKYZ  TV. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Chapman,  president,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Community  College. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Enarson,  president,  Cleveland 
State  University. 

W.  C.  McCulloch,  executive  secretary, 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation. 

I  wish  to  also  insert  - a  very  strongly 
worded  telegram  of  support  for  the  legal 
aid  program  which  has  been  operating 
with  maximum  effectiveness  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area  from  Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  a 
highly  respected  attorney  and  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association.  The 
telegram  is  as  follows: 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

November  7 ,  1967. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Cleveland  Bar  Association  strongly 
supports  the  local  legal  aid  program  which 
is  largely  dependent  upon  current  O.E.O.  fi¬ 
nancing.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  will 
take  no  action  which  wUl  adversely  affect  the 
ability  of  our  legal  aid  efforts  to  meet  crucial 
Cleveland  inner  city  problems. 

James  C.  Davis, 

President,  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from  the 
Cuyahoga  County  League  of  Women  Vot¬ 
ers  presidents  who  add  their  support  to 
the  war  on  poverty  and  request  full  fund¬ 
ing  at  the  $2.06  billion  level.  The  tele¬ 
gram  is  as  follows : 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

November  7 ,  1967. 

Hon.  Charles  Vanik, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  county  presi¬ 
dents  strongly  urge  your  support  of  war  on 
poverty  House  bills  request  of  2.06  billion.  We 
urge  support  of  OEO  as  planning,  coordinat¬ 
ing  and  funding  source  without  spinning  off 
its  programs. 

We  urge  defeat  of  10%  local  cash  share. 
This  would  curtail  and  eliminate  valuable 
local  programs.. 

SIGNERS 

Mrs.  Frank  Zack,  president,  Cuyahoga 
County. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mealy,  president,  Fairview 
Park. 

Mrs.  Brent  Martson,  president.  Bay  Village. 

Mrs.  Fredick  Lyman,  president,  Lakewood. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Smith,  president,  Beria  &  South¬ 
west  Area. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Moore,  president,  Parma. 

Mrs.  Richard  Taylor,  president,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Philip  Gibbs,  president.  Rocky  River. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Borstein,  president,  Cleveland 
University  Heights. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Orfieer,  president,  Shaker 
Heights. 

Mrs.  Alvin  Hart,  president,  East  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Sobol,  president,  South  Euclid 
Lyndhurst. 

Mrs.  David  Garland,  president,  Euclid. 

Mrs.  Donald  Cohrs,  president,  Westlake 
North  Olmsted. 


In  addition,  I  wish  to  insert  a  telegram 
from  Rev.  J.  Robert  Sandman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Affairs,  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches,  which  also  adds  strong  sup¬ 
port  of  this  religious  organization  repre¬ 
senting  churches  throughout  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
November  7 ,  1967. 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  passage  of  anti-poverty  bill  re¬ 
taining  at  least  $2.06  billion  funding  and 
preserving  participation  of  the  poor  free 
from  local  political  domination.  We  urge 
deletion  of  local  funding  requirement  of  10% 
cash.  From  every  indication  in  Ohio  this  is 
crucial  to  continued  well-being  of  our  society. 
Department  op  Public 
Affairs,  Ohio  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches, 

Rev.  J.  Robert  Sandman, 

Chairman. 

These  strong  voices  of  support  at  this 
critical  time  are  only  a  slight  indication 
of  the  well  of  support  which  I  have 
found  throughout  my  community  for  the 
continuation  of  the  important  work  be¬ 
ing  earned  out  by  the  people  who  live 
daily  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in  my 
city  of  Cleveland. 

The  programs  which  we  consider  to¬ 
day  are  not  expendable.  We  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  millions  of  children  and  young 
people  who  have  been  given  a  ray  of  hope 
because  of  the  Headstart  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  or  a  first-time  experience  in 
summer  camp  life. 

The  legal  aid  service  has  provided 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  many 
thousands  not  so  privileged  before  this 
program  was  initiated  throughout  the 
country.  Additionally,  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  concept  of  “maximum  feasi¬ 
ble  participation”  in  title  II  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  has  provided  the  opportunity 
for  so  many  people  in  the  neighborhoods 
to  realize  the  importance  of  community 
participation. 

The  antipoverty  program  has  experi¬ 
enced  some  mistakes  and  errors.  The 
program  has  operated  on  front  stage- 
center — under  the  hostile  klieg  lights  of 
criticism — criticism  by  many  who  never 
believed  in  its  purpose — criticism  by 
many  who  prayed  for  its  demise.  Under 
the  face  of  this  bitter  attack,  the  good  of 
the  program  and  its  high  purposes  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  antipoverty  program,  established 
under  President  Johnson’s  leadership 
and  ably  administered  by  Sargent 
Shriver,  may  represent  the  greatest  gov¬ 
ernmental  development  of  this  decade. 
Just  as  the  Peace  Corps  remains  as  one 
of  the  permanent  objectives  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  so  must  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  remain  as  an  instrument  of  neces¬ 
sary  service  to  a  large  and  needy  segment 
of  our  population.  The  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  no  longer  an  experimental  pro¬ 
gram.  It  can  take  its  place  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  fabric  of  essential  public  service. 

I  stand  by  the  antipoverty  program  as 
an  essential  public  service  which  cannot 
be  suspended  or  reduced.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  stand  firm  to  preserve  It. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  today  the  minority  views  of  my¬ 
self  and  my  colleague,  Representative 
James  Gardner,  on  the  war  on  poverty. 
These  views  are  in  addition  to  those  pre¬ 
sented  by  other  Republican  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

The  important  area  of  helping  the 
poor  of  our  Nation  must  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  take  three  times 
as  much  for  themselves  as  they  allo¬ 
cate  to  actually  help  the  poor.  There 
must  be  a  realistic,  serious  appraisal  of 
the  poverty  program  so  the  good  may  be 
continued,  the  bad  improved,  the  waste 
cut,  and  the  unnecessary  totally  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  politically  motivated  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  may  be  the  tragedy  of  the  decade 
unless  severe  measures  are  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  that  stop  the  cheating  of  both  the 
poor  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  views  follow: 

Separate  Minority  Views  of  Representa¬ 
tives  John  M.  Ashbrook  and  James  C. 

Gardner 

Although  we  agree  with  much  of  the  anal¬ 
ysis  and  many  of  the  recommendations  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  foregoing  minority  views,  we 
feel  that  additional  points  must  be  made 
concerning  the  entire  operation  of  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty. 

a  political  war  from  the  beginning 

The  Johnson  administration  initiated  this 
ill-conceived  mess  as  a  political  move  for  the 
1964  election;  the  “war  on  poverty”  was  to 
be  a  dominant  theme  and  slogan  for  that 
campaign.  The  original  legislation  was  has¬ 
tily  and  badly  drafted  at  the  White  House, 
virtually  without  the  participation  and  at 
times  almost  over  the  dead  bodies  of  respon¬ 
sible  Cabinet  officials.  It  was  then  rammed 
down  the  throat  of  a  Congress  which  exer¬ 
cised  so  little  legislative  function  that 
scarcely  a  line  was  changed  in  the  White 
House  draft.  Minority  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  at  that  time  forcefully  and  fully 
pointed  out  the  grave  mistakes  in  the  leg¬ 
islation  and  accurately  predicted  that  it 
would  be  a  colossal  failure. 

The  partisan  political  use  of  the  “war  on 
poverty”  has  been  unremitting  since  1964. 
In  community  after  community,  all  across 
this  Nation,  the  list  of  highly  paid  officials 
of  the  poverty  war  reads  like  a  rollcall  of 
professional  Democratic  politicians.  The  po¬ 
litical  use  to  which  this  program  has  been 
devoted  is  acknowledged  even  in  the  major¬ 
ity  report  of  this  committee — although  the 
majority  will  do  nothing  effective  to  prohibit 
such  use. 

office  of  economic  opportunities 

At  the  heart  of  this  political  boondoggle 
is  OEO,  which  might  best  be  named  the 
“office  of  economic  opportunists.”  It  is  the 
highest  paid,  worst  managed,  most  incom¬ 
petently  staffed  agency  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Government.  One  out  of  every  42.3 
of  its  employees  is  paid  over  $20,000  a  year; 
nearly  one-half  are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or 
more.  The  budget  of  the  United  States  lists 
416  positions  in  OEO  with  pay  in  excess  of 
$15,000  a  year. 

The  budget  also  estimates  that  2,800  per¬ 
manent  Federal  employees  are  required  to 
run  OEO,  and  that  another  4,772  other  per¬ 
manent  positions  are  required  in  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  run  programs  funded 
through  OEO.  These  7,572  permanent  Fed¬ 
eral  positions  required  to  run  the  war  on 
poverty  from  Washington — according  to  the 
budget  estimate — cost  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers  a  cool  $60  million  for 
salaries  alone  this  year. 
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That  is  only  the  cream  skimmed  off  the 
top.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  community 
action  funds  go  for  “administrative  costs” — 
almost  entirely  in  high  salaries.  “Community 
Action,”  according  to  the  majority  report, 
“employes”  95,000  persons  and  has  cost  $1,- 
800  million  to  date.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  less  than  half  of  the  people  employed 
by  CAP  are  classified  as  poor  persons — that 
even  in  this  activity,  the  poor  come  off  sec¬ 
ond  best. 

The  unbelievably  high  costs  of  the  Job 
Corps  has  been  covered  in  the  other  minority 
views,  but  here  again  we  note  that  a  very 
large  part  of  these  costs  are  for  administra¬ 
tive  salaries — and  that  these  salaries  notori¬ 
ously  run  far  higher  than  the  public  schools 
can  pay  instructors  and  administrators  of 
vocational  education. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple — including  millions  of  poor  people  who 
work  at  hard  jobs  for  a  small  income  from 
which  Federal  taxes  are  deducted — should  be 
asked  to  continue  to  support  this  bloated 
bonanza  for  bureaucrats. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  FOE  WHAT? 

There  are  thousands  of  good  citizens  who 
serve  on  CAP  boards,  teach  Headstart  classes, 
or  otherwise  attempt  in  good  faith  to  assist 
the  antipoverty  programs.  But  in  city  after 
city  across  this  Nation.,stich  selfless  efforts  are 
lost  in  the  welter  <of  politics,  factionalism, 
and  radical  intrigue  which  is  being  passed  off 
as  “community  action.”  In  city  after  city 
“community  action”  has  been  little  more 
than  radical  agitation,  including,  as  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.J.,  the  organization  of  demonstrations, 
protest  meetings,  and  inflamatory  incite¬ 
ments  which  led  directly  to  a  tragic  riot  and 
the  mindless  destruction  of  property  and  hu¬ 
man  life. 

We  ask  “community  action  for  what?”  It  is 
not  been  action  to  produce  jobs  (except  for 
paid  employees  ofythe  program),  or  to  train 
unemployed  people  for  jobs,  or  to  make  any 
difference  in  the  environment  of  poverty.  In 
terms  of  having  any  real  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  poverty,  community  action  has  been 
a  $1.8  billion  bust. 

Even  the  Democratic  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  acknowledge  the  excesses  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  publicly.  Here  are  just  two  of  the  many 
remarks  made  in  the  open  sessions  to  mark 
up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  example,  said  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program: 

“It  has  not  worked  in  many  communities 
of  America,  and  I  tell  you  that  in  many 
communities  it  has  been  a  catastrophic 
flop  *  * 

He  also  observed  pi  Community  Action 
that: 

“This  program  is  in  disrepute  today  be¬ 
cause  fly-by-night  outfits  formed  overnight 
have  come  down  here  to  Washington  and 
because  they  had  friends  in  the  OEO  got  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  legitimate  organizations  in 
your  communities  *  *  *  (were  by-passed) .” 

Mr.  Carey  had  this  observation : 

“If  I  wanted  to  sack  this  program  I  could 
load  the  record  with  the  excess  and  the  waste 
and  the  mismanagement,  if  you  will,  the 
nepotism  that  has  been  practiced  in  some  of 
these  agencies  *  *  *.  I  could  be  a  vandal 
in  this  regard  and  damage  beyond  all  repair 
the  image  of  community  action  agencies 
which  have  expended  millions  of  dollars  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  but  to  set  up 
hierarchies  of  staff  and  clerical  personnel, 
travel,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  and  features 
which  were  never,  never  contemplated  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.” 

We  respectfully  disagree  with  our  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Carey,  that  disclosing  the  true 
operation  of  this  program  is  an  act  of  “van¬ 
dalism.”  We  think  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
duty.  For  example,  he  gave  a  vivid  account  of 
a  group  of  “Peaceniks”  getting  into  one  com¬ 


munity  action  program  and,  in  the  course  of 
their  demonstrations,  financed  by  decent 
American  wage  earners,  desecrating  a  church. 
When  brought  into  court,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Carey,  they  were  defended  by 
community  action  neighborhood  legal  serv¬ 
ices — again  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
We  agree  with  our  colleague  that  Congress 
never  intended  so  bizarre  a  use  of  tax  funds. 
But  this  sort  of  thing  runs  rampant  through 
the  poverty  program. 

let's  act  intelligently  against  poverty 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  and  turn  our  attention  to  serious  efforts 
to  assist  the  unemployed  poor  to  find  jobs, 
to  strengthen  our  system  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  help  our  schools  overcome  the 
educational  handicaps  of  children  from  a 
background  of  poverty. 

According  to  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  Celebrezze, 
the  Federal  Government  alone  in  1964  was 
spending  over  $30  billion  a  year  to  combat 
poverty.  Since  then  we  have  committed 
hundreds  of  millions.  If  these  billions  are  not 
doing-  the  job,  we  should  find  out  why  and 
redirect  the  programs  to  reach  the  hard-core 
unemployed  poor.  This  would  have  been  the 
sensible  approach  in  the  beginning.  This 
would  have  been  the  approach  of  a  rational 
administration  intent  upon  anything  other 
than  politics. 

The  poor — to  say  nothing  of  the  tax¬ 
payers — deserve  something  better  than  the 
“war  on  poverty.” 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
and  today  the  House  has  debated  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967.  This  debate  as  well  as  previous  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  House  earlier  in  this  session 
demonstrate  that  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  jeopardy.  It  is  threatened  by 
the  prospect  of  inadequate  funding.  All 
over  the  country  present  programs  are 
coming  to  a  standstill  because  of  the 
refusal  of  the  House  to  approve  a  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution  until  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  have  been  authorized 
and  appropriated.  It  is  threatened  by  the 
prospect  of  domination  by  local  govern¬ 
ments,  many  of  which  are  hostile  to  its 
purpose. 

The  Green  amendment  makes  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  a  State  or  a  polit¬ 
ical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision.  In  other  words,  another 
State  or  local  veto  is  proposed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  composition  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  boards  and  community  action  gov¬ 
erning  boards  will  result  in  control  by 
local  public  officials  who  shall  have  one- 
third  of  the  representation  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  in  a  position  to  strongly 
influence  the  designation  of  the  balance 
of  the  board. 

In  my  opinion  the  Green  amendment 
will  adversely  affect  the  involvement  of 
the  indigenous  poor  in  planning  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  own  communities.  This 
is  the  unique  feature  of  community  ac¬ 
tion,  and  it  should  not  be  scuttled.  I  hope 
that  sections  210  and  211  will  be 
amended,  and  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  our  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  which  will  strike  the 
Green  amendment. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  Green  amendment  on  communities 


which  have  already  set  up  their  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Yesterday 
members  of  the  New  York  City  congres¬ 
sional  delegation  met  with  represent¬ 
atives  of  New  York  City  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  various  communities  where 
community  action  has  created  new  hope. 
They  expressed  understandable  dismay 
at  the  idea  of  being  required  to  restruc¬ 
ture  local  community  action  boards. 

The  Reverend  H.  Carl  McCall,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  City  Council 
Against  Poverty,  and  George  Nicolau, 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Agency,  presented 
the  following  statement  which  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  by  the  New  York  City  Council 

Against  Poverty  to  the  New  York  City 

Congressional  Delegation,  November  8 

We  have  come  today  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  critical  effect  the  anti-poverty  legislation 
now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  have  on  our  city’s  community  action 
program. 

As  members  of  the  Council  Against  Poverty 
and  representatives  of  local  community 
groups  and  city-wide  civic,  business,  religious 
and  social  welfare  organizations,  we  are  in¬ 
volved  daily  with  New  York’s  anti-poverty 
projects  and  the  people  they  serve. 

We  want  to  discuss  both  the  likely  results 
of  a  cut  in  funds  and  the  effects  of  Section 
211(c)  which  would  radically  alter  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  community 
action  program. 

Unless  additional  funds  are  made  available 
immediately  through  a  continuing  resolu¬ 
tion  or  a  new  appropriation,  New  York  City 
will  be  unable  to  continue  its  community 
action  programs  past  the  third  week  in  No¬ 
vember.  Such  a  shut-down  would  affect  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  served  by  over 
250  agencies. 

Even  if  an  appropriation  is  approved,  un¬ 
less  Congress  votes  for  at  least  the  $2.06 
billion  appropriation  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  rather  than  the  $1.2  billion  many 
House  members  appear  to  favor,  New  York 
City  will  be  faced  with  a  drastic  cutback  of 
up  to  30  or  40  percent. 

This  would  gut  our  program.  Community 
action  programs  now  operating  at  a  level  of 
$17.5  million  could  be  cut  by  as  much  as 
$6  or  $7  million,  affecting  many  thousands 
of  people  involved  in  neighborhood  service 
center  programs,  remedial  and  tutoiial  edu¬ 
cation,  training  and  employment  programs 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Section  211  (c)  could  throw  New  York 
City’s  community  action  structure  into 
chaos.  For  over  a  year,  people  in  fifteen  pov¬ 
erty  areas  have  worked  to  establish  Com¬ 
munity  Corporations  to  plan,  approve  and 
coordinate  anti-poverty  programs,  and  they 
have  elected  the  governing  boards  for  all 
but  one  of  them. 

None  of  the  boards  meets  the  requirements 
of  Section  211  (c) .  In  each  case,  members 
were  selected  in  community-wide,  demo¬ 
cratic  elections  open  to  all  residents,  and  a 
ruling  that  the  boards  must  now  be  scrapped 
would  lead  to  cynicism  and  disillusionment 
among  the  people  who  have  worked  to  make 
the  Corporations  a  success. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  attempts  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  anti-poverty  program  that  is  more 
than  an  empty  shell.  A  group  of  twenty-four 
business,  civic  and  religious  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  Time-Life  Publisher  Andrew  Heiskell, 
Central  Labor  Council  Chairman  Harry  Van 
Arsdale,  Board  of  Education  President  Al¬ 
fred  Giardino  and  New  York’s  Episcopal 
Bishop  Horace  Donegan,  Joined  in  a  state¬ 
ment  this  week  calling  on  the  House  to  pass 
a  bill  “which  deals  honestly  with  the  poor 
and  gives  them  a  significant  role  in  shaping 
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John  H.  Niemeyer,  president  of  the  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education. 

Dr.  David  Salten,  executive  director  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 

Mrs.  Irwin  Toback,  president  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Harry  Van  Arsdale,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Roy  Wilkins,  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP. 

Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jonathan  G.  Sherman,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island. 

Dr.  Gardner  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Concord 
Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn. 

Bishop  Richard  B.  Martin,  suffragan  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island. 

Msgr.  Francis  Mugavero,  secretary  to  the 
bishop  for  charity  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Brooklyn. 

Rabbi  Harold  Gordon,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Employment  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr. 'Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tike  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  \H.R.  8569) 
making  appropriations  for  ti^e  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Colunibia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  sard  Dis¬ 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto,  dft 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  anc 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Nat¬ 
cher,  Giaimo,  Patten,  Pryor,  Mahon, 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  McDade,  Riegle, 
and  Bow. 


the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday,  November  11,  to 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaiy  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  this  the  exaected  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  /District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No,  thes£  are  bills  to  be 
reported  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commitee  which  thg  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr  McMillan]  asked 
me  to  request  permission  that  they  might 
have  until  Saturday  night  to  file. 

Mr.  HALL.  Dies  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader /know  if  action  has  been 
completed  and  the  reports  are  available 
to  the  Mejnbers? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  On  these  bills? 

Mr.  MALL.  Yes. 

MiyALBERT.  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  ^gentleman. 

r.  HALL.  When  does  the  distin- 
ihed  gentleman  intend  to  program 
hem? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Perhaps  next  week,  but 
not  during  the  first  part  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  that  on  rollcall  No.  374  this 
afternoon,  I  was  recorded  as  voting  “no.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  present  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject,  I  wonder  how  many  other  votes  are 
erroneously  recorded — this  being  a  five- 
vote  margin  with  respect  to  motion  to 
recommit.  I  wonder  how  many  other 
votes  may  have  been  entered  errone¬ 
ously  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  voting 
record? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illin¬ 
ois  Mr.  DERWINSKI  1  ? 

ere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a \nessage  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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their  own  destiny.”  They  said,  “We  implore 
the  House  to  act  courageously  and  in  its  best 
traditions.” 

We  came  here  today  to  make  that  same 
plea.  The  New  York  City  delegation  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  enlightened  one  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  appreciate  the  support  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  given  to  many  pieces  of  social  leg¬ 
islation  through  the  years.  We  are  calling 
upon  you  now  not  only  to  continue  in  that 
tradition,  but  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  convince  your  colleagues  that  the  future 
of  our  cities  and  of  our  nation  depends  on 
our  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
that  have  been  built  into  the  birthright  of 
millions  of  our  citizens.  If  we  fail  in  this 
task,  the  costs  will  be  far,  far  greater  in  the 
economic  and  human  waste  we  will  be  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  include  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  November  6  by  New  York 
City  business,  labor,  civic,  and  religious 
leaders  in  support  of  the  antipoverty 
program. 

Statement  by  New  York  City  Business, 

Labor,  Civic  and  Religious  Leaders  in  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Antipoverty  Program 

This  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
weighs  the  fate  of  millions  of  Americans;  in¬ 
deed,  of  us  all.  Its  actions  on  the  Anti- 
Poverty  bill  can  determine  the  course  of  our 
society  for  years  to  come — whether  there  will 
be  continued  hope  or  renewed  despair,  a 
growing  belief  in  the  credibility  of  America 
or  rekindled  frustration,  made  more  bitter 
by  what  may  seem  and  may  well  be  a  venge¬ 
ful  abandonment  of  concern. 

For  the  Congress  to  refuse  to  commit  re¬ 
sources  equal  to  the  task  is  to  postpone  to  a 
time  perhaps  too  late  those  issues  which  we 
must  face  now.  For  the  Congress  to  now  cut 
anti-poverty  funds,  given  the  urgent  need  in 
our  cities,  would  be  most  unwise.  For  the 
Congress  to  reduce  the  participation  of  the 
poor  in  the  institutions  they  have  created  to 
deal  with  their  own  problems  is  to  turn  its 
back  on  the  bright  beginnings  of  the  last 
three  years. 

America  needs  an  Anti-Poverty  Act  which 
deals  honestly  with  the  gathering  crisis  of 
our  urban  centers.  It  needs  an  act  which 
deals  honestly  with  the  poor  and  gives  them  a 
significant  role  in  shaping  their  own  destiny. 
We  implore  the  House  to  act  courageously 
and  in  its  best  traditions. 

It  is  not  resources  that  limit  America’s 
decisions;  it  is  our  decisions  that  make  re¬ 
sources.  America  has  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  its  problems.  It  must  have  the  will. 
Simple  justice  requires  no  less. 


Signers  of  Statement  in  Support  of  Anti- 
Poverty  Program 

Rev.  Eugene  Callender,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Urban  League. 

Bishop  Terrence  J.  Cooke,  vicar  general  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Bishop  Horace  Donegan,  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  New  York. 

James  Fogarty,  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 

Alfred  Giardino,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Milton  Gordon,  president  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Committee  for  Children. 

Victor  Gotbaum,  president  of  District 
Council  37,  American  Federation  of  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 

Mrs.  Helen  Harris,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses.. 

Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of  Time,  Inc. 

Christian  Herter,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Urban  Coalition. 

Mrs.  Minneola  Ingersoll,  president  of  the 
Women’s  City  Club. 

Floyd  McKissick,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Racial  Equality. 

Rev.  Leo  McLaughlin,  president  of  Ford- 
ham  University. 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  mattter.) 

[Mr.  RYAN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 


CALL  OF'THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  Members 
should  be  present  to  i^ear  the  message, 
and  I  make  the  point \if  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidentlV  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  \ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  >1  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  \ 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.\ 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  thesfol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names :  \ 
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The  bipartisan  election  reform  bill, 
H.R,.  11233,  that  has  been  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Admin- 
fration  Committee  is  sound  legislation, 
rough  the  incorporation  of  the  follow- 
ing\iajor  Republican  provisions,  honest 
repoomg  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  and  streamlined  enforce¬ 
ment  procedures  would  be  insured: 

First.  Axfive-member  bipartisan  Fed¬ 
eral  Election.  Commission  is  established 
to  receive  refcmrts  and  statements  re¬ 
garding  campaign  contributions  and  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Second.  The  Commission  has  been 
granted  full  and  complete  authority  to 
enforce  the  provisioms  of  the  act.  It  is 
also  authorized  to  mNke  reports  and 
statements  available  for  public  inspection 
and  to  prepare  and  publish  summaries 
and  reports. 

Third.  Candidates  for  Federal  office 
and  political  committees  supporting 
such  candidates  that  accept  contribu¬ 
tions  or  make  expenidtures  exceeding 
$1,000  in  any  calendar  year,  are  required 
to  report  contributions  and  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Fourth.  Donations  by  an  individual  of 
more  than  $5,000  to  any  candidate  or 
any  committee  supporting  such  candi¬ 
date  in  any  calendar  year  are  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Campaign  contributions  by  po¬ 
litical  action  committees  financially 
supported  by  a  corporation,  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  or  labor  organization  are  regu¬ 
lated. 

Sixth.  Conventions,  primaries,  and 
party  caucuses  have  been  placed  under 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Seventh.  The  disclosure  of  gifts  or 
honorariums  of  more  than  $100  is  re¬ 
quired  of  candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  incumbents. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  President’s  early  support, 
we  are  surprised  and  dismayed  that  the 
election  reform  bill  does  not  now  appear 
on  the  administration’s  list  of  must  leg¬ 
islation.  To  be  enacted  this  year,  the 
election  reform  bill  must  have  the  cony 
tinued  and  enthusiastic  support 
President  Johnson.  The  American  pujalic 
demands  and  deserves  an  election  proc- 
ess  that  commands  respect  and/confi¬ 
dence.  Moreover,  clean  elections/nust  be 
practiced  at  home  as  well  as/preached 
abroad. 


mara  in  a  telegram  dated  November  2, 
1967,  to  investigate  the  possibility  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  inad¬ 
vertently  be  purchasing  Soviet  vegetable 
oil  for  shipment  to  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Hunt-Wesson  Foods  Co.,  of  Ful¬ 
lerton,  Calif. — manufacturers  of  Wesson 
Oil — have  received  13,575,143  pounds  of 
Soviet  vegetable  oil  since  last  March. 

Although  Hunt-Wesson  canceled  an 
additional  shipment  of  20  million  pounds 
which  was  scheduled  to  dock  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  on  or  about  Friday,  November  3, 
the  possibility  of  commingling  Soviet  and 
domestic  vegetable  oil  supplies  still  re¬ 
mains. 

The  problem  is  clearly  seen  when  one 
reviews  the  extent  of  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  contracts  for  vegetable  oil  with 
Hunt-Wesson  since  that  firm  began  re¬ 
ceiving  Soviet  vegetable  oil  supplies.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  enormous 
volume  of  refined  vegetable  oil  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
the  Hunt-Wesson  Co.  since  April  6,  1967. y 

DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY  CONTRACT  AWARDS  TO  HUMT- 
WESSON  FOODS  FOR  SALAD  OIL,  “TYPE  B”  FROM  APR. 
6  TO  NOV.  8,  1967 

(Federal  Specification  JJJ-S  30b,  dated  May  4,  lj^4,  and 
amendment  2] 


Dat^awarded 

Contract  number 

Quantity' 

(gallop?) 

Dollar 

value 

Apr.  6 _ \. 

DSA1307C540A1 

/n.  560 

$220. 963. 60 

Apr.  11 _ A 

DSA1307C504A3 

/  36,432 

56, 469. 60 

Apr.  20 _  . 

S.DSA1307C33231  j 

'  39, 600 

61,578.00 

May  4 _  . 

\SA1307C529Ay 

135,168 

209,902.  88 

May  9 _ 

DSA1307C529/7 

62, 304 

97,  028.  80 

May  11 _ 

DSAU307C33/61 

34, 848 

55, 834. 24 

May  19 _ 

DSAriD7C?5283 

64,416 

100, 867. 36 

May  26 _ 

DSA1304C529A8 

147,840 

235,319.  92 

June  14 _ 

DSA130fe3811 

17,424 

27.733.20 

June  19. .  _ 

DSAL8D7C53820 

71,442 

136,  374.  84 

June  26  ..  ... 

DSAC1307C33835 

286,  884 

497,637.12 

Aug.  10  _ 

DXA1307C039M 

80, 154 

126, 830.  64 

Aug.  11  _ 

fJSA1307C23006V 

71,442 

133,  675.  92 

Sept.  8 _ i 

' DSA1307C23008  > 

V  19, 008 

30,191.04 

Sept.  22 _  / 

DSA1307C23014 

\  42, 282 

80, 241.84 

Total,  l^iontracts _ 

1, 25L  804 

2, 070, 649.  00 

(Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Smith  of/Oklahoma)  was 
granted  permission  t®  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  hi  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneousymatter.) 

[Mr.  MORSE /of  Massachusetts’  re¬ 
marks  will  a/pear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

HUNT- WESSON  CONTRACTS  TO  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

( Mtg FINDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mor/e  of  Massachusetts)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
5int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa¬ 


I/nave  asked  Secretary  McNamara,  in 
lismt  of  this  new  information,  tosredouble 
ns  demands  for  complete  proof  that  none 
'of  the  13  million  pounds  of  SovietSvege- 
table  oil  already  received  by  Hunt-Wes¬ 
son  has  been  commingled  with  domestic 
supplies  in  the  fulfillment  of  Defens 
Supply  Agency  contracts. 

It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  U.S.  sol¬ 
diers  in  Vietnam  wounded  by  Soviet 
weapons  were  fed  Soviet  vegetable  oil 
purchased,  in  effect,  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Namara  follows: 

November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  McNamara:  In  further 
reference  to  contracts  which  Hunt-Wesson 
Poods  Company  has  with  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  for  vegetable  oils,  I  have  received  to¬ 
day  a  listing  of  all  vegetable  oil  contracts 
with  Hunt-Wesson  since  April  6,  1967 — about 
the  time  Hunt-Wesson  received  its  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  vegetable  oil  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  find  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
contracted  with  the  firm  in  fifteen  awards  for 
1,251,804  gallons  of  vegetable  oil  at  a  cost  of 
$2,070,649.00. 

The  Hunt-Wesson  Company  has  cancelled 
delivery  of  20  million  pounds  of  Soviet  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil,  which  had  been  expected  to  arrive 
at  New  Orleans  Friday,  November  3.  How¬ 


ever,  in  view  of  the  size  of  these  contracts, 
the  provisions  that  products  supplied  .must 
be  U.S.  end  products,  and  the  statements  of 
Hunt-Wesson  that  it  used  “no  supplies  of 
foreign  origin”,  it  is  even  more  reasonable  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  demand  com¬ 
plete  proof  that  none  'of  thy'  13  million 
pounds  of  Soviet  vegetable  oil  ilas  been  com¬ 
mingled  with  domestic  supplies  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  Defense  Supply  Agency  contracts. 

Specifically,  the  Defense ^Department  should 
ask  the  Hunt-Wesson  Company  what  specific 
actions  it  undertook  t<Vpr event  commingling 
of  Soviet  and  domestic  vegetable  oil  supplies, 
and  if  that  companj/can  prove  the  t  bsence  of 
commingling. 

I  am  sure  th&if  you  share  my  concern  in 
this  matter.  Thanks  for  the  response  of  No¬ 
vember  6  fr oal  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris,  your 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Installations  and 
Lagistics.  Rooking  forward  to  a  further  re¬ 
port. 

'hcerely  yours, 

Paul  Findley, 
Member  of  Congress. 

7ext  of  letter  of  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Installa¬ 
tions  and  Logistics,  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Paul  Findley, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley:  Secretary  McNamara 
has  asked  that  I  reply  to  your  telegram  of 
2  November  1967,  concerning  the  use  of 
Soviet  vegetable  oil  for  our  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Vietnam.  This  is  an  interim  reply 
to  acknowledge  your  inquiry  and  to  provide 
some  preliminary  information. 

Tire  Defense  Contracts  Administration 
Services  Regional  Office  (DCASR)  in  Los 
Angeles  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  administering  the  terms  of  this  specific 
contract.  As  you  stated,  the  Hunt-Wesson 
Company  did  furnish  a  written  statement 
that  no  supply  of  foreign  origin  oil  was  used. 
This  was  confirmed  by  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Hunt-Wesson  Quality  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  3  November  1967,  during  which 
DCASR,  Los  Angeles,  was  advised  that  the 
oils  used  to  fill  DSA  contracts  were  made 
from  seeds  grown  in  the  United  States,  which 
were  processed  into  crude  oil  and  finally  proc¬ 
essed  by  the  Fullerton,  California,  plant. 

Although  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
otherwise,  I  have  requested  DCASR,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  to  physically  verify  the  above  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  provide  satisfactory  evidence  to 
that  effect.  This  evidence  will  be  forwarded 
to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

As  I  anticipate  that  this  information  will 
vbe  provided  prior  to  November  15th,  I  do 
lot  consider  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  basis  of  current  information. 

appreciate  your  interest  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  food  products  for  U.S.  military 
forces^ 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  D.  Morris, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logistics. 


SUPREME 


)URT  ON  VIETNAM 
7AR 


(Mr.  FINDLEY  Csd;  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma*,  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  hisv  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ant  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No¬ 
vember  4  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected 
a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  cask  of  Mora 
and  others  against  McNamara  and 
others,  in  which  three  soldiers  haul  chal¬ 
lenged  the  legality  of  the  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
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The  press  reported  extracts  from  dis¬ 
secting  opinions  of  Justices  Stewart  and 
Douglas.  Because  they  deal  with  the  war- 
makfng  responsibility  of  the  Congress, 
and  raise  grave  questions  about  the  scope 
and  effect  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the 
Tonkin  Ch^f  resolution,  I  present  in  full 
the  texts: 

[Supreme  Count  of  the  United  States,  No. 

401,  October  term,  1967] 

Mora  kt  al.  ».  b^cNamara,  Secretary  of 
DEMDNSE,  ET  AL. 

On  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Court  orSAppeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit' 

[Decided  November 6,  1967] 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  mth  whom  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  joins,  dissentn 

The  petitioners  were  drafted  'into  the 
United  States  Army  in  late  1956,  and  six 
months  later  were  ordered  to  a  west  Coast 
replacement  station  for  shipment  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  They  brought  this  suit  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  df  the 
Army  from  carrying  out  those  orders,  andVe- 
quested  a  declaratory  judgment  that  tn^ 
present  United  States  military  activity  ii 
Vietnam  is  “illegal.”  The  District  Court  dis¬ 
missed  the  suit,1  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed.2 

There  exist  in  this  case  questions  of  great 
magnitude.  Some  are  akin  to  those  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  Mitchell  v. 
United  States,  386  U.S.  972.  But  there  are 
others: 

I.  Is  the  present  United  States  military  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Vietnam  a  “war”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the 
Constitution? 

II.  If  so,  may  the  Executive  constitution¬ 
ally  order  the  petitioners  to  participate  in 
that  military  activity,  when  no  war  has 
been  declared  by  the  Congress? 

III.  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  II  are 
the  present  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States? 

IV.  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  II  is 
the  joint  Congressional  (“Tonkin  Bay”) 
Resolution  of  August  10,  1964? 

(a)  Do  present  United  States  military  op¬ 
erations  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Joint 
Resolution? 

(b)  If  the  Joint  Resolution  purports  to 
give  the  Chief  Executive  authority  to  com¬ 
mit  United  States  forces  to  armed  conflict 
limited  in  scope  only  by  his  own  absolute 
discretion,  is  the  Resolution  a  constitution¬ 
ally  impermissible  delegation  of  all  or  part 
of  Congress’  power  to  declare  war? 

These  are  large  and  deeply  troubling  ques; 
tions.  Whether  the  Court  would  ultimately 
reach  them  depends,  of  course,  upon  /the 
resolution  of  serious  preliminary  issues  of 
jsticiability.  We  cannot  make  these  pr/blems 
go  away  simply  by  refusing  to  hear  /he  case 
of  three  obscure  Army  privates.  l/intimate 
not  even  tentative  views  upon  may  of  these 
matters,  but  I  think  the  Court  should  square¬ 
ly  face  them  by  granting  certjOrari  and  set¬ 
ting  this  case  for  oral  argument. 


[Supreme  Court  of  the  /United  States,  No. 

401,  October  t/rm,  1967] 

Mora  et  al.  v.  McN/mara,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  et  al. 

On  petition  for/Vrit  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

[DecjQed  November  6,  1967] 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  concurs,  dissenting. 

The  questions  posed  by  Mr.  Justice  Stew¬ 
art  coyer  the  wide  range  of  problems  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

-F.  Supp.  —  (D.  D.  C.  1966) . 

2  U.S.  App.  D.  C.  — .  —  F.  2d  — » 


recently  explored,1  in  connection  with  the 
SEATO  Treaty  of  February  19,  1955,2  and  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.3 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  representing  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  testified  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  be“a  declaration 
of  war”  4 *  and  that  while  the  Resolution  was 
not  “constitutionally  necessary”  it  was  “po¬ 
litically,  from  an  international  viewpoint 
and  from  a  domestic  viewpoint,  extremely 
important.”  6  He  added:* 

“The  use  of  the  phrase  ‘to  declare  war’  as 
it  was  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  a  particular  meaning  in  terms 
of  the  events  and  the  practices  which  existed 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted  .... 

“[I]t  was  recognized  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  President  might  have  to 
take  emergency  action  to  protect  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States,  but  that  if  there 
was  going  to  be  another  use  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  that  was  a  de¬ 
cision  which  Congress  should  check  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  on,  which  Congress- should  support. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  phrase  was 
inserted  in  the  Constitution.  . 

“Now,  over  a  long  period  of  time  .  .  .  there 
have  been  many  uses  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
>oses  without  a  congressional  declaration  of 
tar.  But  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  most 
oN.  these  were  relatively  minor  uses  of 
fori 

“ANeclaration  of  war  would  not,  I  thi: 
correctW  reflect  the  very  limited  objectives 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  .Viet¬ 
nam.  It  would  not  correctly  reflect  wur  ef¬ 
fort  there,  ^tfiat  we  are  trying  to  doythe  rea¬ 
sons  why  weVire  there,  to  use  an youtmoded 
phraseology,  rev  declare  war.’ 

The  view  tha\  Congress  was/ intended  to 
play  a  more  activXrole  in  the/initiation  and 
conduct  of  war  thKn  the  above  statements 
might  suggest  has  beiwi  espoused  by  Senator 
Fulbright  (Con.  Rec.  Opt/  11,  1967,  p.  14683- 
14690) ,  quoting  Thomaj/Uefferson  who  said:  7 

“The  President  is  Xo  he  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army  smd  naW  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the/Bame  with  th^t  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain/  but  in  substance  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  it.  It .would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and\lirection 
of  the  mUftary  and  naval  forces,  \s  first 
General  Xnd  Admiral  of  the  Confederacy; 
while  t/at  of  the  British  King  extends  to 
the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  apd 
reguXting  of  fleets  and  armies:  all  which 
thy  Constitution  under  consideration  wouli 
a/pertain  to  the  Legislature.” 

“We  have  already  given  in  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay,” 

These  opposed  views  are  reflected  in  the 
Prize  Cases,  2  Black  635,  a  five-to-four  de¬ 
cision  rendered  in  1863.  Mr.  Justice  Grier, 
writing  for  the  majority,  emphasized  the 
arguments  for  strong  presidential  powers. 
Justice  Nelson,  writing  for  the  minority  of 
four,  read  the  Constitution  more  strictly, 
emphasizing  that  what  is  war  in  actuality 
may  not  constitute  war  in  the  constitutional 
sense.  During  all  subsequent  periods  in  our 
history — through  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Boxed  Rebellion,  two  World  Wars, 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam — the  two  points  of 


1  Hearings  on  S.  Res.  No.  151,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  (1967) . 

2  [1955]  6  U.S.T.  81,  T.I.A.S.  No.  3170. 

3  78  Stat.  384. 

4  Hearings,  on  S.  Res.  151,  svtpra,  n.  1,  at 

145. 

6  Id.,  at  145. 

*  Id.,  at  80-81.  . 

7  15  papers  of  Jefferson  397  (Boyd  ed., 
Princeton  1955).  In  the  Federalist  No.  69,  at 
465  (Cooke  ed.  1961),  Hamilton  stated: 


view  urged  in  the  Prize  Cases  have  continued 
to  be  voiced. 

A  host  of  problems  is  raised.  Does  the/ 
President’s  authority  to  repel  invasions  ana 
quiet  insurrections,-  his  powers  in  foreign 
relations  and  his  duty  to  execute  faithfully 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  its 
treaties,  justify  what  has  been  threatened 
of  petitioners?  What  is  the  relevancy  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  /he  yearly 
appropriations  in  support  of  Joe  Vietnam 
effort? 

The  London  Treaty  (59  S/at.  1546),  the 
SEATO  Treaty  (6  U.Si  T.  81/  1955),  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand  Pact  (46  Staty2343) ,  and  Article 
39  of  Chapter  VII  of  tire  UN  Charter  deal 
with  various  aspects  of/wars  of  “aggression.” 

Do  any  of  them  embrace  hostilities  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  or  give  rights/  to  individuals  affected 
to  complain,  or  va  other  respects  give  rise 
to  justiciable  controversies? 

There  are  other  treaties  or  declarations 
that  could  be/cited.  Perhaps  all  of  them  are 
wide  of  thyunark.  There  are  sentences  in 
our  opinions  which,  detached  from  their  con¬ 
text,  indifate  that  what  is  happening  is  none 
of  our  1ms  in  ess : 

“Ceofainly  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Judifiary  to  entertain  private  litigation — 
even  by  a  citizen — which  challenges  the  le¬ 
gality,  the  wisdom,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
5ommander-in-Chief  in  sending  our  armed 
’forces  abroad  or  to  any  particular  region.” 
Johnson  v.  Eisentrager,  339  U.S.  763,  789. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  sit  as  a  committee  of 
oversight  or  supervision.  What  resolutions 
the  President  asks  and  what  the  Congress 
provides  are  not  our  concern.  With  respect 
to  the  Federal  Government,  we  sit  only  to 
decide  actual  cases  or  controversies  within 
judicial  cognizance  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
what  the  Congress  or  the  President  or  a  judge 
does  or  attempts  to  do  to  a  person  or  his 
property. 

In  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  I,  the  Court 
relieved  a  person  of  the  death  penalty  im¬ 
posed  by  a  military  tribunal,  holding  that 
only  a  civilian  court  had  power  to  try  him 
for  the  offense  charged.  Speaking  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Founders  in  providing  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees,  the  Court  said: 

“They  knew  .  .  .  the  nation  they  were 
founding,  be  its  existence  short  or  long,  would 
be  involved  in  war;  how  often  or  how  long 
continued,  human  foresight  could  not  tell; 
and  that  unlimited  power,  wherever  lodged 
at  such  a  time,  was  especially  hazardous  to 
freemen.  For  this,  and  other  equally  weighty 
reasons,  they  secured  the  inheritance  they 
had  fought  to  maintain,  by  incorporating  in 
<a  written  constitution  the  safeguards  which 
lime  had  proved  were  essential  to  its  preser- 
vNjon.  Not  one  of  these  safeguards  can  the 
President,  or  Congress,  or  the  Judiciary  dis- 
turb\except  the  one  concerning  the  writ  of 
habeas\corpus.”  Id.,  125. 

The  fSret  that  the  political  branches  are 
responsible  for  the  threat  to  petitioners’  lib¬ 
erty  is  notSdecisive.  As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
said  in  Nixo\v.  Herndon,  273  U.S.  536,  540: 

“The  objection  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  suit  is  political  is  little  more  than  a  play 
upon  words.  Of  course  the  petition  concerns 
political  action  buk  it  alleges  and  seeks  to 
recover  for  private N^amage.  That  private 
damage  may  be  caused  by  such  political 
action  and  may  be  recovered  for  in  a  suit  at 
law  hardly  has  been  doubted  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  since  AshotL  v.  White,  2  Ld. 
Raym.  938,  3  id.  320,  and  hasNeen  recognized 
by  this  Court.” 

These  petitioners  should  be  told  whether 
their  case  is  beyond  judicial  cognizance.  If 
it  is  not,  we  should  then  reach  tire  merits 
of  their  elaims,  on  which  I  intimate  \o  views 
whatsoever. 


BUSINESSMEN  START  HELP  FOR 
JOBLESS 

(Mr.  ESCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma)  was  granted  per- 
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mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
in  this  body  during  the  past  2  days  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967 
has  highlighted  once  again  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  faced  by  our  Nation 
in  combating  poverty.  Surely  the  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  unemployment  are 
among  the  most  immediate  and  press¬ 
ing  and  deserve  our  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  efforts  to  find  jobs 
for  unemployed  workers  cannot,  and 
must  not,  be  solely  a  Government  func¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  most  encouraging 
signs  in  our  Nation  today  are  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  great  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  industrial  and  business  community 
in  assisting  the  unemployed  and  the 
untrained  to  acquire  gainful  employ¬ 
ment.  Such  action  on  their  part  ob¬ 
viously  redounds  to  the  benefits  of  not 
only  the  individuals  who  are  enabled 
to  find  employment  and  their  families 
but  to  the  business  community  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  businessmen  to 
aid  persons  in  finding  jobs.  Their  job 
opportunity  committee  has  just  started 
its  work  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  a  most  successful  effort.  I  insert  the 
Ypsilanti  Press  description  of  this  im¬ 
portant  initiative  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Businessmen  Start  Help  for  Jobless 

A  program  by  businessmen  to  find  jobs  for 
bard-core  unemployed  in  Ypsilanti  was 
launched  today. 

A  Job  Opportunity  Committee  modeled 
after  Detroit’s  recent  successful  anti-poverty 
campaign,  has  been  formed  to  study  local 
unemployment  and  aid  persons  in  getting 
jobs,  it  was  announced. 

Officers  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
League,  a  local  Negro  organization,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  jointly  announced  the 
formation  of  the  group  and  appointment  of 
eight  members  today. 

The  committee  plans  first  to  conduct  a 
survey  -^-unemployed  persons  in  the  Ypsil¬ 
anti  area — bounded  by  the  US-23  Free¬ 
way  on  the  west,  the  Wayne  County  line  on 
the  east  and  inclijding  the  city  and  Augusta, 
Ypsilanti  and  Superior  Townships. 

A  questionnaire  available  at  the  C  of  C 
office  and  appearing  in  The  Press  today  on 
Page  5  should  be  filled  out  by  persons  desiring 
either  full  or  part-time  employment,  the 
committee  said. 

The  questionnaires  ask  the  job  seeker  to 
state  his  or  her  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  sex,  age  and  special  skills,  and  ask 
whether  transportation  is  available  and 
whether  full  or  part-time  work  is  desired. 

The  committee  also  plans  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  unfilled  jobs,  asking  employers  to 
notify  the  committee  at  the  Chamber  office 
of  vacant  positions. 

Committee  members  also  have  agreed  to 
meet  with  other  community  groups  with  the 
hope  of  channeling  job  placement  in  one 
direction,  a  committee  spokesman  said. 

Chairman  of  the  employment  group  is  Dan 
T.  Quirk,  president  of  the  Peninsula  Paper 
Co. 

Other  members  are  Jesse  A.  Rutherford, 
assistant  director  of  the  city  parks  and 
recreation  department;  Vanzetti  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  attorney;  Joseph  A.  Butcko,  president  of 
the  Chamber  and  president  of  the  Crescive 


Die  &  Tool,  Inc.;  C.  Eugene  Beatty,  director  of 
the  Ypsilanti  School  District’s  community 
school  program;  Herbert  W.  Francois,  real 
estate  dealer;  Dr.  Ray  B.  Loeschner,  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  at  Eastern 
Michigan  University,  and  Thomas  H.  Brooks 
of  Brooks  Food  Market. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS 

(Mr.  GURNEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma.)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  present  provisions  of  section  406  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  which  we  will  be  debating  today 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  keep  the  provisions 
of  section  406  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Section  406  is  an  attempt  to  foist  upon 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  management  assistance 
functions  now  exercised  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  needs  this  legislation 
for  it  already  has  most  of  the  powers  set 
forth  in  section  406  by  virtue  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965 — Public  Law  89-136, 
79  Stat.  552;  42  United  States  Code 
3121.  Under  this  act,  the  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  both  loan  functions  and 
management  assistance  functions.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Rodney  L.  Borum,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Business  and  Defense  Services 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  con¬ 
ceded  during  hearings  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  held  only 
a  few  months  ago,  on  April  13,  1967,  that 
in  organizing  “entrepreneurial  training 
for  the  young  people  in  the  minority 
groups,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
duplicating  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.”  See  “Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  House  of  Representatives,”  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  part  HI,  page  435. 

Thus,  section  406  of  the  bill  herein 
under  discussion  is  not  needed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  All  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  section  406  are  attempting  to 
accomplish  is  to  add,  via  section  406,  a 
great  many  more  dollars  to  the  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  EDA  has  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1968. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  effectively  EDA 
carries  out  its  functions  with  the  half 
billion  dollars  it  had  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  look  at  the  twelve  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  it  poured  into  a  Maine  cans 
sugar  refinery  which  has  not  the  slight¬ 
est  chances  of  success  and  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  George  W.  Andrews]  as  “an  ad¬ 
venture  in  fantasy  land.”  See  “Hearings 
Before  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  House  of  Representatives,”  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  part  EH,  page  248. 

Or,  look  at  the  $127,000  EDA  has 
poured  into  a  fishmeal  plant  in  the  in¬ 
land  State  of  Tennessee,  a  venture 
classed  under  the  heading  “Recreation 
and  tourism.” 


The  proponents  of  section  406  are 
claiming,  in  justification  of  this  authori¬ 
zation  to  EDA  to  duplicate  SBA  func¬ 
tions,  that  “SBA  is  not  equipped  to 
handle  this  kind  of  program.”  Yet,  EDA 
itself  has  demonstrated  that  it  does  not 
have  the  necessary  capability.  For  EDA 
has  gone  to  SBA  to  get  the  following  as¬ 
sistance  and  expertise: 

Assistance  in  the  preapplication  coun¬ 
seling  of  business  loan  projects  by  per¬ 
forming  such  technical  services  as  finan¬ 
cial,  aviation,  engineering,  and  legal; 

Field  investigation; 

Support  in  loan  closing  through  fact¬ 
finding  and  furnishing  advice  in  areas  of 
technical  services; 

Support  in  loan  disbursements  by  fur¬ 
nishing  financial,  engineering,  and  legal 
services ; 

Principal-agent  relationship  basis  for 
the  loan  servicing  functions,  including 
billing  accounts  and  collection  of  repay¬ 
ments;  and 

Liquidation  of  loans  upon  referral 
from  EDA.  See  “Hearings  Before  a  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,”  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  part  in,  page  336. 

This  shows  a  lack  of  capability  and 
competence,  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  EDA  is  spending  close 
to  $23  million  a  year  for  administrative 
costs  alone.  See  “Hearings  Before  a  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,”  90th  Congress,  second 
session,  part  in,  page  185. 

I  am  not  alone  concerned  with  what 
EDA  will  do  with  the  funds  which  are 
about  to  be  handed  to  it  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  bill.  The  entire  business 
community,  both  large  and  small,  is 
equally  concerned. 

Allow  me  to  read  to  you  what  one  of 
the  country’s  most  prestigious  business 
publications  has  to  say  about  the  effect 
which  this  bill  will  have  upon  this  Na¬ 
tion.  I  quote  from  Communique  dated 
October  30,  1967 : 

An  out  and  out  grab  for  power  has  been 
launched  by  “war  on  poverty”  forces  that 
may  have  far-reaching  effects  on  all  prime 
and  subcontractors — toss  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  gears  of  existing  procurement  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  adverse  impact  on  contractor  dealings 
with  Government  arises  out  of  provisions 
contained  in  little-noted  sections  of  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  that  are  touted  as  making 
improvements  in  the  basic  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Act  (poverty  war) . 

The  version  (S.  2388)  sponsored  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-NY)  already  has 
cleared  the  Senate.  The  companion  bill  (H.R. 
8311)  has  been  reported  out  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and,  after 
clearing  the  Rules  Committee,  is  expected 
to  go  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote  in  early 
November. 

“We’ve  taken  an  analytical  look  at  the 
sections  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
are  supposed  to  induce  prime  and  subcon¬ 
tractors  to  provide  employment  for  residents 
of  slum  and  depressed  areas.  After  cutting 
through  the  legal  verbiage,  all  we  find  is  a 
plan  to  create  confusion,  dissension  and 
waste. 

The  proposal  would  tear  the  guts  out  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
by  setting  up  duplicating  and  overlapping 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  (OEO)  and  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Economic  Development  Administra¬ 
tion  (EDA) .  Both  OEO  and  EDA  would  be 
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able  to  dangle  bundles  of  lucre  before  tbe 
eyes  of  “cooperative”  contractors  who  agree 
to  locate  plants  in  areas  of  unemployment. 
Well,  you  say,  that  doesn’t  sound  so  bad.! 
OK,  let’s  take  a  closer  look — see  how  it  would 
work  out  in  practice. 

In  the  first  place,  SBA — within  the  limits 
of  its  budget — is  doing  just  the  sort  of  work 
some  solons  want  to  see  turned  over  to  OEO 
and  Commerce.  SBA  already  has  an  Office  of 
Procurement  Assistance  and  administers  a 
number  of  programs  specifically  designed  to 
funnel  business  into  distressed  locales. 

Now  comes  OEO  with  cash  sticking  out  of 
its  hip  pocket.  “Here’s  the  deal,”  OEO  says 
to  a  contractor,  “You  build  a  plant  in  such 
and  such  a  place  and  hire  people  from  our 
neighborhood  and  we’ll  give  you  this  and 
that.”  “Hang  on  a  minute,”  says  EDA  sidling 
up  and  pulling  out  its  wallet,  “We’ve  got 
a  nice  little  project  we’re  working  on  that 
we  think  you’ll  be  interested  in.”  SBA  walks 
up.  The  group  notes  its  lean  look  and  moves 
on  down  the  street. 

If  that  little  vignette  seems  a  little  far¬ 
fetched,  consider  this.  Both  OEO  and  EDA, 
under  the  proposed  ground  rules,  will  have 
authority  and  cash  with  which  to  out-bid 
each  other  for  furtherance  of  their  own  pet 
projects.  SBA  has  no  authority  to  offer  fi¬ 
nancial  “rewards”  to  firms  that  play  ball. 

In  short,  sections  151,  153,  and  406  em¬ 
bodied  in  H.R.  8311,  undercut  the  work 
now  being  performed  by  SBA — allow  OEO 
and  EDA  to  “bribe”  primes  and  subs  away 
from  programs  SBA  has  developed  out  of 
15  years  of  expertise. 

It  seems  ironic  to  us  that  the  proposal 
to  booby  trap  paths  leading  to  SBA  follows 
so  closely  recent  congressional  action  which 
restored  procurement  center  representatives 
(see  67-15  CQE  4)  to  make  certain  that 
small  firms  received  a  fair  share  of  defense 
contracts.  Question:  How  will  OEO  and  EDA 
handle  this?  Will  government  contractors 
be  required  to  deal  with  three  separate  sets 
of  PCR’s?  That  certainly  wouldn’t  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  any  businessman. 

Another  point:  SBA  now  issues  certificates 
of  competency  after  a  review  of  a  firm’s 
background  and  records.  Neither  OEO  or 
EDA  have  the  authority  to  issue  them.  Is 
it  to  be  assumed  that  the  proposed  new 
“SBA’s”  will  let  contracts  to  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  who  just  seem  to  be  pretty  nice 
fellows? 

Most  surely,  two  new  “SBA’s”  would  pose 
problems  for  government  co’s  as  "clients” 
from  the  rival  groups  start  submitting  their 
bids.  Who  would  have  what  priority?  Primes 
too  would  be  in  a  pickle — have  to  sort  out  all 
sorts  of  bids  from  the  new  competitive 
“SBA’s”  Each  side  may  well  get  irritated 
whenever  a  prime  “cooperated”  too  exten¬ 
sively  with  the  “opposition.” 

It  could  develop  into  a  real  dilemma  for 
primes  as  the  factions  struggle  for  predomi¬ 
nance.  There’s  no  doubt  in  our  mind  at  all 
that  factionalism  will  be  the  end  result,  as 
the  second  and  third  “SBA’s”  vie  for  power. 

At  the  outset,  OEO  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
EDA)  starts  off  with  two  strikes  against  it. 
It  has  neither  the  background  or  people  with 
experience  to  deal  with  contracting  matters 
— has  to  build  up  its  organization  from 
scratch. 

For  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  OEO  is 
going  to  get  into  the  contracting  arena,  it 
will  have  to  have  qualified  personnel  who 
understand  the  language.  And  it  also  goes 
without  saying  that  time  will  be  needed  to 
assemble  a  group  that  is  versed  in  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  contract  work.  An  extended 
period  of  time  will  be  essential  to  recruit 
and  train  those  who’ll  administer  programs. 

Most  surely,  a  competent  staff  couldn’t  be 
gathered  together  and  trained  in  less  than 
a  year — unless  men  are  pirated  from  other 
agencies.  Strikes  us  that  the  hue  and  cry 


raised  by  some  legislators  for  swift  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  proposal  doesn’t  merit  hasty 
consideration  On  the  one  hand,  they  cite 
the  urgent  need  to  beef  up  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  on  the  other  hand  turn  away 
from  the  agency  (SBA)  which  has  the  expe¬ 
rience  to  marshal  the  troops  now. 

Legislation  already  on  the  books  in  the 
Small  Business  Act  could  be  used  to  do  the 
very  things  that  are  called  for  in  the  proposed 
legislation — instead  of  that,  the  proposal 
would  nullify  efforts  of  S.B.A.  which  cur¬ 
rently  is  giving  priority  to  programs  aimed  at 
assisting  ghetto  areas. 

At  the  time  S.B.A.  was  established  by  Con¬ 
gress,  section  12  of  the  enabling  act  provided 
that  all  the  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of 
any  ( then )  existing  Government  departments 
bearing  on  small  business  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  S.B.A. — including  records,  property, 
and  necessary  personnel.  Now  we  seem  to 
have  a  reversal  of  this  in  the  making — a  con¬ 
flict  in  the  law  and  the  proposal. 

From  where  we  sit,  we  see  the  makings  of 
a  hodgepodge  program — each  new  group 
striving  for  dominance — uncoordinated, 
working  at  cross-purposes. 

Consequently,  when  the  proponents  of 
section  406  state  that  “what  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  in  title  IV  is  the  creation  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  program,  a  program  now  cur¬ 
rently  in  existence”  I  must  say  that  they 
are  right. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  what  EDA  has  done 
with  the  half  billion  dollars  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  in  fiscal  year  1967,  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  “problems  of 
low  income  and  unemployment  in  those 
areas  which  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  in  economic  growth,”  I 
would  have  to  say  that  EDA  has  woefully 
failed.  If  EDA,  with  its  expenditure  of 
$23  million  for  administration  had  done 
its  job  properly,  or  at  all,  we  would  not 
be  faced  now  with  emergency  legislation. 

If,  as  the  facts  indicate,  EDA  must 
come  to  the  SBA  for  the  services  I  just 
enuumerated,  how,  I  ask,  will  EDA,  with¬ 
out  the  know-how  in  procurement  or 
management  assistance,  and  without  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  carry  out  the  addi¬ 
tional  functions  which  section  406  seeks 
to  bestow  upon  it? 

If  this  legislation  is  indeed,  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  urgent  as  it  is  made  out  to  be, 
how  will  the  poor,  the  unemployed, 
bridge  the  protracted  period  EDA  will 
require  for  organization,  recruitment, 
and  training  of  personnel  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of  sec¬ 
tion  406? 

By  assigning  these  additional  func¬ 
tions  to  the  doc  we  would,  I  submit,  de¬ 
liberately  frustrate  the  programs  with 
which  we  claim  to  be  so  greatly  con¬ 
cerned. 

Logic,  therefore,  requires  that  the 
functions  described  in  section  406  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  SBA,  which  is  already  carry¬ 
ing  them  out  pursuant  to  its  existing 
statutory  authority,  and  with  limited 
funds. 

Yes,  let  us  help  the  unemployed  and 
the  poor.  But  let  SBA  do  the  job. 

Give  SBA  the  authority  and  the 
moneys  it  needs  to  utilize  its  know-how 
and  its  expertise,  acquired  over  a  period 
of  15  years,  and  the  job  will  be  done. 

To  do  so,  let  section  406  be  amended 
by  substituting  for  the  words  “Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,”  the  words  “the  Small 
Business  Administration.” 


November  8,  1967 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
enous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  more  than  a  decade  now,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  created  and 
nurtured  a  partnership  with  the  Nation’s 
small  business  community. 

In  towns  and  cities  across  the  Nation — 
in  large  urban  areas  and  in  small  rural 
areas,  small  businessmen  look  to  the 
SBA  not  only  as  a  source  of  help  in 
maintaining  their  competitive  position 
in  our  rapidly  changing  economy  but  also 
as  an  advocate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  SBA  which  Congress  created  to 
“aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  interests  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  in  order  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise”  has  been  execut¬ 
ing  its  congressional  mandate  with  in¬ 
creasing  vigor  and  effectiveness.  Today 
it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  small  business 
and  also  meeting'  its  responsibility  to 
Congress. 

The  programs  which  SBA  is  undertak¬ 
ing  and  operating  today  are  clearly 
pointed  at  community  involvement — in 
enlisting  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  banks, 
the  business  organizations,  the  planners, 
and  the  civic  groups  in  cities  large  and 
small  in  an  effort  to  develop  the  economic 
potential  of  these  communities  through 
upgrading  and  strengthening  small  firms. 

The  people  and  the  organizations  in 
these  communities  recognize  the  SBA  as 
an  increasingly  effective  force  in  com¬ 
munity  economic  development.  They 
know  of  SBA’s  programs,  know  its  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  been,  directed  by  the 
Administrator  to  go  into  the  community 
and  learn  what  the  needs  are,  what  the 
community’s  plans  are,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  SBA  can  do  to  mesh  its  pro¬ 
grams  and  efforts  with  those  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  creating  job  opportunities,  in 
revitalizing  struggling  businesses,  in 
helping  establish  new  industry  and  new 
businesses.  They  recognize  and  they  re¬ 
spect  SBA  and  its  people. 

I  can  think  of  no  organization 
whether  it  be  local,  State,  or  Federal 
that  is  more  intimately  concerned,  more 
directly  involved,  nor  more  readily  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  small  business  community 
as  a  partner  in  its  effort  to  preserve  our 
free  enterprise  system,  than,  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Now  we  are  about  to  endanger  a  good 
relationship  by  throwing  other  agencies 
at  the  small  businessman.  Section  406 
of  title  IV  of  the  poverty  bill,  which  we 
will  soon  be  considering  on  the  floor, 
would  transfer  from  SBA  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  some  of  the  most 
vital  functions  now  being  carried  out  by 
SBA.  That  this  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  compete 
against  SBA  with  monetary  incentives 
could  prove  to  be  a  most  dangerous  in¬ 
novation,  not  to  mention  a  costly  one  at 
a  time  when  the  cry  for  Government 
economy  is  heard  from  all  directions. 
Such  an  innovation  could  leave  lasting 
scars  upon  the  small  business  commu- 
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nity,  and  upon  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  if  permitted  to  become  op¬ 
erative  even  for  a  short  time.  In  the  light 
of  the  above,  I  would  recommend  that  a 
forceful  stand  be  made  for  a  substitution 
of  the  words  “the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce”  with  the  words  “the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administrator,”  throughout  sec¬ 
tion  406. 

If  we  are  to  provide  additional  help  to 
small  business,  let  us  keep  it  in  the  right 
channel,  which  is  SBA. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
my  earlier  remarks  concerning  proposals 
to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
a  Member  of  this  body  suggested  that  my 
comments  were  based  upon  secondhand 
sources,  as  opposed  to  personal  observa¬ 
tions.  j*. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  at  the  time  the  antipoverty  hear¬ 
ings  were  commenced,  and  throughout 
the  entire  period  that  our  committee  was 
evaluating  this  program,  minority  mem¬ 
bers  requested  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  conduct  a  series  of 
onsite  inspections  to  see  if  the  poor 
were  receiving  their  rightful  benefits 
under  this  program.  Time  after  time,  our 
requests  were  denied.  Why,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that 
those  in  a  position  to  authorize  such  in¬ 
spections  did  not  wish  us  to  look  too 
closely  at  the  program. 

These  refusals  did  not  prevent  us  from 
making  personal  visits  on  our  own  time 
and  spending  our  own  money.  On  my 
own  part,  I  have  visited  the  Omaha  Job 
Corps  Center  several  times,  and  I  have 
visited  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj¬ 
ects,  self-help  centers,  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams,  and  various  CAP  programs. 

In  doing  so,  I  have  seen  many  situa¬ 
tions  which  demand  correction.  However, 
a  Member  of  Congress  cannot  evaluate 
such  a  vast  far-reaching  program  as  the 
one  we  are  discussing  here  today  without 
also  reviewing  the  problems  which  have 
developed  and  will  continue  to  develop 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  this 
in  many  ways,  sometimes  through  the 
news  media. 

In  my  previous  remarks  I  made  several 
references  to  situations  in  which  the 
poverty  program  had  failed.  Because  of 
the  number  of  requests  from  my  col¬ 
leagues  for  additional  information  I  wish 
to  further  develop  that  aspect  of  our 
evaluation.  The  Job  Corps  has  all  too 
frequently  found  itself  in  a  position  of 
embarrassment.  For  example: 

The  McCook,  Nebr.,  Job  Corps  Center 
had  a  race  riot  of  its  own.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  63  corpsmen  will  leave  the  camp 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  158.  The 
center  has  a  staff  of  48. 

The  battle  which  featured  razor  blades, 
mopsticks,  and  pool  cues  caused  several 
enrollees  who  escaped  the  camp  to  ask 
that  they  not  be  forced  to  return.  Some 
even  asked  to  be  permitted  to  spend  the 
night  in  jail. 


When  the  county  attorney  and  the 
State  OEO  director  went  to  the  camp  to 
investigate,  they  were  told  that  they  were 
on  Government  property  and  were  not 
allowed  to  investigate. 

Secrecy  and  attempts  to  cover  up  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  program  are  not  going  to 
help  anyone. 

An  18-year-old  enrollee  at  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  was 
stabbed  to  death  in  a  parking  lot  fight. 
At  the  time  the  incident  was  reported, 
police  were  holding  a  former  Job  Corps 
center  enrollee. 

This  is  not  the  only  problem  that  has  , 
been  uncovered  at  the  Albuquerque 
center. 

The  following  eye  openers  were  charged 
by  a  resigning  staff  member  at  that 
center;  That  among  320  enrollees,  13 
pregnancies  were  discovered  during  a 
single  week  in  February;  that  some  of 
the  girls  are  using  narcotics  but  center 
officials  are  doing  nothing  about  it;  that 
a  staff  member  is  pushing  heroine  in  the 
center;  and  that  an  enrollee’s  pregnancy 
was  created  by  a  staff  member. 

In  Clinton,  Iowa,  a  Job  Corps  center 
guard  was  bitten  on  the  hand  during 
a  disturbance  and  a  Clinton  policeman 
was  hit  over  the  head.  Things  are  so  bad 
in  Clinton  that  one  of  the  candidates 
for  mayor  in  that  community  said : 

If  I  am  elected  mayor,  my  first  duty  will 
be  to  provide  adequate  police  protection  in 
the  Lyons  area  around  the  Job  Corps  Center. 
The  girls  at  the  Job  Corps  have  attracted  a 
lawless,  undersirable  element  to  the  north 
end. 

These  same  Clinton  center  girls  have 
been  going  to  dinner  at  the  taxpayers’ 
expense,  in  some  of  the  fanciest  supper 
clubs  in  the  area.  The  excuse  given  for 
this  type  of  programing  is  that  these 
girls  need  this  “learning  experience.”  I 
suspect  that  there  are  many  other  so- 
called  learning  experiences  they  could 
use  that  would  be  a  lot  more  worthwhile 
and  less  expensive  than  lobster  tail  or 
steak. 

Three  enrollees  at  the  Omaha 
Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  were  arrested 
for  stealing  18  checks  from  the  center, 
totaling  $275.  Most  of  them  were  cashed 
through  the  use  of  forged  signatures. 
The  Job  Corps  has  refused  to  press 
charges. 

One  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the 
girls  at  the  Omaha  Job  Corps  Center 
appears  to  be  that  of  roaming  the  streets. 
These  girls,  and  the  males  they  attract, 
have  become  such  a  problem  that  the 
mayor  of  that  city  was  recently  forced 
to  concede  that  it  “was  probably  a  mis¬ 
take”  to  locate  the  center  downtown. 
Personally,  I  think  “probably”  is  the  un¬ 
derstatement  of  the  year.  I  have  seen 
this  parade  myself.  As  long  as  this  type 
of  thing  continues,  the  war  on  poverty 
cannot  hope  to  have  the  support  of  the 
people. 

With  the  OEO  as  directionless  as  it 
appears  to  be,  I  suppose  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  others  outside  the  pro¬ 
gram  also  have  difficulty  keeping  it  in 
proper  perspective.  A  prime  example  was 
the  referral  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
juvenile  court  probationary  department 
of  teenage  delinquent  cases  to  the  Job 
Corps  for  rehabilitation  work.  If  the  Job 


Corps  is  to  be  a  glorified  reform  school 
of  some  sort,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  de¬ 
stroy  what  chance  we  have  to  help  those 
who  are  in  the  program  for  reasons  other 
than  as  an  alternative  to  “punishment” 
of  some  type. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  had  difficulties  keeping  personnel 
in  line  other  than  at  Job  Corps  centers. 
But  in  each  case,  it  seems  to  me,  one  is 
left  with  this  unavoidable  impression: 
The  OEO,  from  top  to  bottom,  has  failed 
to  impress  the  program  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  accompanies  official 
connection  with  this  effort. 

If  this  job  had  been  done,  I  do  not 
think  we  would  today  find  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigating  Subcommittee 
trying  to  determine  the  extent  of  in¬ 
volvement  of  antipoverty  officials  in  this 
summer’s  tragic  riots.  I  do  not  feel  we 
would  have  a  situation  like  that  which 
occurred  in  Newark,  where,  shortly  after 
the  riot  there,  a  militant  member  of  the 
United  Community  Corporation  Board, 
urged  slumdwellers  to  arm  themselves. 
Similarly,  we  would  not  have  had  to 
read  about  the  arrest  of  a  city  board 
counselor  and  four  employees  of  Govern¬ 
ment-funded  antipoverty  groups  on 
charges  of  burglarly  and  possession  of 
stolen  goods  in  New  York  City. 

Although  there  have  been  countless 
examples  of  this  type,  I  will  conclude 
with  this  one  additional  reference.  If 
poverty  program  officials  had  the  proper 
direction,  the  property-control  manager 
of  the  Harris  County  Community  Action 
Association  in  Houston  would  probably 
not  have  placed  his  requisition  for  seven 
telescopic  rifle  sights  during  the  peak  of 
last  summer’s  rioting. 

Only  this  week,  as  we  meet  here  to 
decide  whether  to  increase  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  war  on  poverty,  the  mayor 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  informed  investi¬ 
gators  from  the  other  body  that  appli¬ 
cants  for  posts  with  the  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  agency  in  his  city  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  fabricate  experience  records  to 
justify  hiring  them  for  jobs  and  salaries 
for  which  they  could  not  qualify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  recount  these 
abuses  in  an  attempt  to  “wreck  a  good 
thing,”  as  some  would  suggest.  I  do  so, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  point  the 
way  to  “correcting  a  program  whose 
faults  outnumber  its  contributions.” 

The  poor  and  the  underprivileged  in 
this  country  need  help.  I  believe  that  as 
sincerely  as  any  man.  But,  I  cannot  go 
along  with  any  old  scheme  which  is 
served  on  a  platter  labeled  “take  it  or 
leave  it,  but  don’t  alter  it.”  • 

This  Nation’s  poor  need  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  a  living  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  acquire  the  human  dignity 
which  accompanies  success — in  each 
man’s  own  eyes. 

What  this  Nation  must  do  to  aid  the 
poor  is  to  see  that  each  person  has  the 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  young  people. 
This  is  basic.  For  those  who  are  older 
and  can  no  longer  spend  their  time  in 
the  classrooms  we  should  provide  job 
training  or  retraining;  for  the  incapaci¬ 
tated  we  should  provide  rehabilitation 
and  encourage  maximum  possible  par¬ 
ticipation. 
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Finally,  we  should  not  train  a  person 
for  a  job  that  does  not  exist;  or  a  field 
which  is  already  overcrowded.  We  must 
not  provide  false  hope  for  individuals. 
We  must  concentrate  on  meaningful  jobs 
that  will  provide  the  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  accomplishment.  Anything  less 
will  provide  the  causes  for  hopelessness, 
despair  and  frustration. 

If  that  simple  guide  had  been  used 
when  this  program  was  initiated,  we 
would  not  be  engaged  in  this  debate  to¬ 
day.  I  cannot  support  legislation  that 
“promises”  but  fails  to  “deliver.” 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  HousV  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrayJ  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  30  minutes.  \ 

[Mr.  BRAY  addressed  the  HoHse.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.]  \ 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  VALUE  WEIGHED^ 
FOR  WORKER 

(Mr.  DENT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
friends  has  asked  me  to  put  the  attached 
Sylvia  Porter  column  on  social  security  in 
the  Record. 

After  reading  the  item,  I  agree  with 
Robert  Baron,  coordinator  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  Pensioners  As¬ 
sociation,  District  15. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  Members  who  are 
not  always  able  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
changes  in  administration  and  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  important  subject. 

The  column  entitled  “Your  Money’s 
Worth”  follows: 

Social  Security  Value  Weighed  for  Worker 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Will  you,  the  young  American  worker  who 
is  now  contributing  the  maximum  Social  Se¬ 
curity  tax,  get  back  your  money’s  worth  in 
Social  Security  benefits  when  you  retire? 

Or,  as  has  been  charged  repeatedly  in  the 
past  few  months,  will  you  lose  on  the  deal  by 
paying  a  bigger  tax  total  than  your  expected 
future  benefits? 

Take,  for  instance,  a  young  worker  who  be¬ 
gan  working  last  year  at  age  21.  Assume  he 
has  been  paying  and  will  continue  to  pay,  the 
maximum  Social  Security  tax  until  he  retires 
at  age  65  in  the  year  2010.  Under  todayis  law, 
the  total  value  of  this  worker’s  contributions 
over  his  working  lifetime,  including/interest 
on  the  contributions  accumulating  at  the 
rate  of  3  y2  per  cent,  would  amount  to  $31,692. 
Yet  the  total  “value”  of  his  retirement  bene¬ 
fits  over  his  expected  lifetime/would  be  only 
$19,761 — $11,931  less  than  the  total  value  of 
his  contributions.  / 

This  worker,  who  is  typical  of  millions  now 
pouring  into  the  labor  inrce,  is  on  the  sur¬ 
face  getting  an  abominable  deal  in  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  / 

disability  protection 

But  consider  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
his  retirement  benefits,  he  will  be  protected 
against  disability  throughout  all  but  five  of 
his  4-1  working  years.  Consider  also  that  his 
wife  and  phildren  will  be  eligible  for  sur¬ 
vivors’  benefits  in  the  event  of  his  death  be¬ 
fore  he ^retires.  The  value  of  this  additional 
protection  is  estimated  by  chief  Social  Se¬ 
curity  actuary  Robert  J.  Myers  at  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 


Moreover,  today,  a  man  retiring  at  age 
65  has  an  81  per  cent  chance  of  having  a 
wife  and  the  total  value  of  a  retired  worker 
and  wife’s  combined  benefits,  including 
widow’s  benefits,  is  figured  at  $34,023.  This  is 
in  addition  to  disability  benefits  and  to  bene¬ 
fits  payable  to  survivors  if  the  breadwinner 
dies  before  65. 

If  this  worker  became  totally  disabled 
sometime  in  the  next  few  years,  he  would  get 
back  many  times  the  amount  of  his  Social 
Security  tax  contributions  in  disability  bene¬ 
fits  alone.  If  this  worker  died  at  a  young 
age,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  young  chil¬ 
dren,  his  survivors  might  get  as  much  as 
$30,000  to  $40,000  in  survivors’  benefits. 

On  average,  says  Myers,  today’s  young 
worker  will  contribute  80-85  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  his  benefit  protection, 
counting  the  interest  that  would  accumulate 
on  his  contributions.  The  average  young 
worker  just  entering  the  labor  force  could 
not  possibly  buy,  for  his  Social  Security  con¬ 
tributions,  a  private  annuity  that  would  pay 
as  much  as  his  expected  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Myers  concedes  that  the  higher  income 
worker  who  begins  working  in  1973  or  later, 
when  maximum  Social  Security  contribution 
rates  under  present  law  take  effect,  will  “no 
more  than  just  about  pay  for  the  value  of 
hie  protection.”  But  this,  he  adds,  does  not 
talcs  into  account  the  certainty  that  Social, 
Security  benefits  will  continue  to  be  ioc 
creased  in  the  years  ahead.  / 

\  DIFFERENT  FOR  ELDERLY  / 

Far  different  is  the  situation  of  the /elderly 
worker  whosreached  retirement  agy/  at  the 
beginning  of\l967  and  who  had  mid  maxi¬ 
mum  Social  Security  taxes  sincar  they  were 
first  deducted  frfcwn  his  paycheck  in  January 
1937.  He  is  way  ahead.  He  has/contributed  a 
total  of  $3,355,  including  interest,  his  benefits 
will  amount  to  many\times'  this. 

In  sum,  you,  the  yohng  American  worker, 
will  get  at  least  your  ml&ey’s  worth  in  pro¬ 
tection  before  and  after  yon  retire. 

You,  the  older  worker  who  is  due  to  re¬ 
tire  soon,  will  gel/  a  lot  more  than  your 
money’s  worth.  /  \ 

And  you,  the/employer,  are  ov  your  con¬ 
tributions,  helping  to  make  it  possible  for 
millions  of  /Older  Americans  to  avoid  de¬ 
pendency  a/d  destitution,  and  you  are  there¬ 
by  guaranteeing  a  huge  and  stable  niarket 
for  youc/production  of  goods  and  services. 


(Mr.  DENT  (at  the  request  of  Mn 
Haley)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
pend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  DENT’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


CONGRESSMAN  DOMINICK  V.  DAN¬ 
IELS  HAILS  MAYOR  WILLIAM  V. 

MUSTO  OF  UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
believe  strongly  in  the  concept  of  crea¬ 
tive  federalism,  -  which  rests  basically 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  government  at 
the  local  level,  I  think  it  is  well  for 
Members  of  this  House  to  be  made  aware 
of  contributions  being  made  at  this  level 
of  government. 

For  many  years,  one  of  the  truly 
dynamic  figures  in  the  political  life  of 


the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  the 
Honorable  William  V.  Musto,  who  serves, 
brilliantly  as  both  mayor  of  Union  City 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  bne 
State  of  New  Jersey.  / 

Union  City  is  a  small  city  in  ai^a  but 
it  has  all  of  the  problems  whi/rn  face 
other  American  cities,  small  and  large 
alike.  The  problems  which  Mayor  Musto 
handles  daily  would  cause/almost  any 
other  mayor  of  a  city  to /Throw  up  his 
hands  and  say,  What  is /the  use?  Mayor 
Musto,  however,  is  not  Jfnat  kind  of  man 
and  he  apparently  thrives  on  solving 
problems.  His  tenurann  city  hall  has  seen 
a  renaissance  for  Arne  city  and  I  think 
all  Members  of  the  House  should  be  made 
aware  of  whajr  one  man  with  vision, 
courage,  and  energy  can  do  to  revitalize 
his  city.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  re¬ 
spected/Jersey  Journal  which  was  pub¬ 
lished/on  November  4,  1967.  It  points 
out /fust  one  of  the  many  things  that 
thymayor  is  doing  to  make  a  better  Un¬ 
ijam  City. 

/  The  editorial  follows: 

Getting  on  Its  Feet 

Union  City  business  is  on  the  upswing. 

The  good  news  was  reported  at  a  meeting 
of  the  city’s  energetic  Operation  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Committee.  According  to  Mayor  William 
V.  Musto,  all  stores  in  major  business  dis¬ 
tricts  are  occupied  and  doing  business. 

This  has  been  accomplished  through  an 
admirable  partnership  of  city  officials  and 
merchant  groups,  all  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  community.  Many  factors 
have  brought  about  the  much-needed  shot 
in  the  arm  for  business. 

The  rehabilitation  of  areas  off  Bergenline 
and  Summit  Avenues,  the  city’s  two  princi¬ 
pal  Shopping  districts,  certainly  is  among  the 
reasons.  New  homes  and  apartments  on  once 
rundown  city  blocks  have  brought  quick 
occupancy. 

Gradual  disappearance  of  “eyesores”  in 
business  areas  has  helped  the  city  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  resurgence.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
done,  to  be  sure. 

Probably  Union  City’s  biggest  challenge 
will  be  the  development  of  its  air  rights  over 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel  highway  cut.  With  the 
continued  cooperative  spirit  among  those 
swho  are  deeply  interested  in  the  city’s  future, 
Nat  challenge  can  be  met  successfully  too. 


FISK  BOARD  CHOSE  WISELY 

(MrAFULTON  of  Tennessee  (at  the 
request  of  Mr-  Haley)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  tNextend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  th\REcoRD  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  3,  1967,  the  board 
of  trust  of  Fisk  University  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  elected  Dr.  James  Raymond  Law- 
son  president  of  thatNunportant  institu¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Lawson  had  beto  serving  as  act¬ 
ing  president  of  the  university  for  the 
past  18  months,  since  the\esignation  of 
his  eminent  predecessor,  d\  Stephen  J. 
Wright,  who  left  Fisk  to  heacrthe  United 
Negro  College  Fund.  \ 

Dr.  Lawson’s  appointment  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  our  community.  He 
has  served  in  a  difficult  capacity  oveMhe 
last  year  and  a  half  and  served  with 
distinction  during  some  difficult  times.  \ 


/ 
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APPROPRIATIONS.  By  a  118-263,  rejected  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  ame^d- 
nent  to  H.  R.  11641,  the  public  works  appropriation  bill,  which  would  ha) 
included  funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  dam  and  reservoir  project  In  Me. 
(PP\ H14950-4,  H14956-9) .  The  Senate  then  receded  from  the  amendment /(pp. 
Sl625^-5).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

Bothv  Houses  adopted  the  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  903)  on  H.  RfC  8569,  the 
D.  C.  appropriation  bill,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement/(pp.  H14959- 
61,  H1498^\90,  S16261-64).  The  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  con¬ 
tinue  appropriations  through  Now  9  for  agencies  whose  regular/appropriation — 
bills  have  not^  yet  been  enacted  (p.  H14991).  This  bill  will/now  be  sent  to  the 
President. 

6.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill.  pp.  H14962-82,  H14949- 
50,  H15000-1,  H150 10-12,  H15020-21,  H15025-27,  H15031-32,  H15037-40 

.7,  WATERSHEDS.  The  Public\jJorks  Committee  approved  woi^plans  f°r  several  watershed 
projects,  p.  D1018 

L  ♦- 

.8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Price\  Ill. ,  commended  azA  inserted  a  speech  by  REA 

Administrator  Clapp  in  which  i\e  discussed  "ruifal  electrification’s  broad  poten¬ 
tial  for  the  diversified  economic  development  of  Rural  America."  pp.  H15013-15 

L9.  YEARBOOK.  Rep.  Taft  criticized  th\l967  yearbook  of  Agriculture,  "Outdoors 
USA."  p.  H 14950 

20.  IMPORT  CONTROLS.  Rep.  Wyman  urged  ac^ikn  on  the  orderly  marketing  bills  and 

criticized  the  administration's  "c/mplac\nt  attitude"  regarding  this  "problem." 
pp.  H16001-2 

21.  OPINION  POLL.  Rep.  Schadeberg /discussed  the  Results  of  a  questionnaire  including 

items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  H15N15-16 

22.  CORPORATE  FARMERS.  Rep.  zVach  inserted  an  articled  "What  'Outsiders'  Say  About 

Agriculture--Corporate  Units  Are  No  Answer  to  Farm  v^risis,"  which  is  a  reply^to 
a  Wall  Street  Journal y^rticle  "extolling  the  virtues\>f  corporation  farming." 
p.  H 150 17 

23.  COFFEE.  Rep.  Morse';  Mass.,  discussed  the  "problem  of  insist  coffee  imports 

from  Brazil."  p.  H15018 

24.  INFORMATION,  ite p.  Howard  inserted  the  remarks  of  the  PresidentN^at  the  signing 

of  the  public  broadcasting  bill.  p.  H15033 

Rep.  Otcinger  inserted  an  editorial  containing  "a  paragraph  or\warning  for 
groups  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act."  P*  H15038 

25.  HEMISFAtR.  Rep.  Gonzalez  announced  that  the  theme  of  the  Hemisfair  1908  to  be 

he 1</ Ln  San  Antonio  from  April  to  Oct.  next  year  will  be  "The  Conf luencb^of 
Civilizations  in  the  Americas."  p.  H15037 

26.  ECONOMY.  Rep.  Carey  inserted  an  article,  "U.  S.  Boom  Equals  80-Month  Record- 
Recession-Free  Expansion  Is  Expected  To  Continue."  p.  H15051 
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27.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Henderson  discussed  a  report  of  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Servi 


Sub-committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  "covering 


the  effectiveness  of  implementation  of  the  Government  Employees'  Incentivf 
Awards  Act  of  1954"  (H.  Rept.  885).  pp.  H15036-7 


28.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  on  Mon.  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  bhe  House  will  consider  the  poverty  bill  and  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill.  V  H14991 


29.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Nov.  13.  p.  H14991 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


30.  POVERTY.  Speech \n  the  House  by  Rep.  Gardner  during  debate  on  the  poverty  bill, 
pp.  A5520-2 

Rep.  Resnick  inserted  an  article,  "Callous  to  RuraV'Poverty" ,  critical  of 
the  House  Agriculture^  Committee '  s  failure  to  act  on  pe  emergency  food  and 
health  measure,  p.  ASS24 

Extension  of  remarksNof  Rep.  Evins,  Tenn. ,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
antipoverty  loan  program.X  pp.  A5522-3 


31.  TAXES.  Rep.  Rumsfeld  inserted^  an  article,  "T^xes  and  Inf lation--Economic 
Crisis."  p.  A5523 

Rep.  Dorn  inserted  an  articld^  analyzing  the  issues  involved  in  the  current 
tax  debate,  pp.  A5540-2 


32.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  Rep.  Reuss  inserting  an  article  which 
supports  the  "administration's  atteirfpbs  to  secure  free  trade."  pp.  A5539-40 


BILLS'  INTRODUCED 


33.  SHIPPING.  S.  2650  by  Sen.  Magmison  and  others,  H.  R.  13940  by  Rep.  Garmatz  and 
others,  H.  R.  13941  by  Rep. /Lennon,  to  amend N:he  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  and 
other  statutes  to  provide  A  new  maritime  progrAjn;  to  Commerce  Committee. 

Remarks  of  Sen.  Magnuson/  pp.  S16151-9 


34.  LANDS.  S.  2646  by  Sen/ Holland,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ^ 
sell  reserved  phosphate  interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain  lands  located 
in  the  State  of  FLenrida  to  the  record  owners  of  such  Lqnds;  to  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


35.  CENSUS.  H.  R. /13935  by  Rep.  Bush,  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to 

limit  the  categories  of  questions  required  to  be  answered  under  penalty  of  law 
in  the  decennial  censuses  of  population,  unemployment ,  and  housing;  to  Post 
Office  a r\A  Civil  Service  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  Hl50rf 


36.  PATENTS^  H.  R.  13951  by  Rep.  Poff,  for  the  promotion  of  the  progre'$s  of  the 

usefj/1  arts  by  the  general  revision  of  the  patent  laws,  title  35  of^he  United 
States  Code;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p.  H15001 
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The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

His  Excellency  Most  Reverend  Torkom 
Manoogian,  D.D.,  primate  of  tlrh  Arme¬ 
nian  Church  of  America,  New  Yor\  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and\he 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

O  Lord,  Almighty  God,  whose  kingdonis 
is  everlasting  and  whose  power  is  in¬ 
finite;  we  humbly  beseech  you  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  stability  of  your 
people.  Most  Gracious  Father,  from 
whom  comes  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
have  mercy  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  your  love  look  upon 
their  Representatives  here  assembled. 

Fill  them  with  Your  Holy  Spirit  that 
in  these  times  of  crisis  and  confusion 
they  may  speak  boldly  and  act  coura¬ 
geously,  to  secure  life,  liberty,  and  happi¬ 
ness  for  all  citizens  of  this  land. 

May  they  continue  united  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  that  they  may  uphold  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  a  vision 
of  peace  and  brotherhood  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

So  rule  their  hearts  that  their  work 
may  brighten  the  beacon  of  freedom  and 
diminish  the  shadows  of  evil  everywhere. 
Direct  and  prosper  all  their  delibera¬ 
tions  that  all  things  may  be  so  orderec 
and  settled  by  their  endeavors 
peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  jus^fce, 
beauty  and  love  may  be  established 
ly  among  all  peoples  whereby  men/very- 
where  may  come  to  bless  and  praise  You, 
now  and  forever. 

Blessed  is  the  name  of  the  Father,  anti 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  /Roly  Spirit. 
Amen. 


THE  JOI 


7AL 


The  Journal  of  thar  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  arm  approved. 

OM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mi-. 
Arringtonyone  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the/ Senate  had  passed  without 
arrendniient  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title; 

An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavigable  water¬ 
way  of  the  United  States. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles; 

H.R.  2.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
kand  clarify  the  status  of  National yGuard 
^clinicians,  and  for  other  purposes; 'and 
w  I.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relitK  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  Vallejo  Samala: 

Tnk  message  also  announced  that  the 
SenateSinsists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biirVH.R.  2)  entitled  “An,  act  to 
amend  titles  10,  14,  32f  and  37,  United 
States  Codew  to  .strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the /Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status/ of  National  Guard 
technicians,  andSror  other  purposes” ;  re¬ 
quest  a  confeivncs  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  ancr  appoints  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Stennis,  -Mr.  SymingtW,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  SMiffH,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  qf  the  Senate. 

The/nejssage  also  announv^ed  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  ol  the  com- 
imee  of  conference  on  the  Niisagree- 
iyfe  votes  of  the  two  Houses  Nm  the 
lendments  of  the  House  to  the  Dill  (S. 
1872)  entitled  “An  act  to  amend 'fur¬ 
ther  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19^1, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the> 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title: 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Pina  y  Gil. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  surviving  American  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  announced  that  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 


certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government,” 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl¬ 
in  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Com- 
ittee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  referred 
to  in  'the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  68-6. 


FINANCING  FOR  ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi¬ 
ate  action  in  funding  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  is  essential  to  prevent  a  serious 
crisis  and  militant  revolution  in  our 
country.  Yesterday,  1,000  antipoverty 
workers  and  their  friends  began  picket¬ 
ing  our  Federal  building  in  Los  Angeles. 
They  are  but  a  small  number  of  con¬ 
cerned  people  in  this  country  of  ours  who 
protest  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  act 
on  legislation  vital  to  the  welfare  and 
survival  of  our  people. 

Although  this  session  of  Congress  is  al¬ 
most  11  months  old  we  have  not  yet 
passed  a  bill  to  continue  the  war  against 
poverty,  the  major  issue  facing  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

Instead  there  is  under  consideration  a 
resolution  which,  if  passed,  will  result  in 
my  own  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
suffering  a  40-percent  cut  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  which  already  is  crit¬ 
ically  underfinanced. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  can  wait  for  our 
paychecks,  but  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  face  days  of 
suffering,  starvation,  and  misery  because 
of  our  failure  to  pass  an  adequate  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  And  why? 

Because  there  are  those  among  us  who 
refuse  to  vote  the  appropriate  funds  for 
this  vital  program  under  the  false  slogan 
of  “economy”  and  the  “malicious  charge 
of  maladministration.” 

These  wreckers  would  have  us  beat  a 
panicky  retreat  to  17th-century  welfare 
practices  and  the  economy  days  of  the 
Harding-Hoover  era  merely  to  help  them 
take  over  control  of  this  Congress  in 
1968. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  in  1964,  we  made  a  com- 
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mitment  to  the  American  people — more 
solemn  than  any  made  in  Vietnam — that 
we  would  seek  to  end  poverty.  We  wisely 
built  into  that  legislation  the  machinery 
for  the  poor  themselves  to  participate 
in  self-help  programs  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
cisions  that  affected  their  own  destiny. 
All  of  this  was  in  the  best  American  tra¬ 
dition  of  individual  initiative  and  self- 
determination. 

But  that  now  seems  a  long  time  ago.  In 
this  session,  there  are  those  Members 
who,  while  voting  $2  V2  billion  a  month 
to  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam,  refuse  to 
spend  $2  billion  a  year  to  fight  poverty 
in  America.  In  holding  back  the  much- 
needed  money,  they  seek  to  force  us  into 
deals  that  will  make  meaningless  such 
ideas  as  the  poor  on  community  action 
boards,  operation  of  programs  by  the 
residents  of  poverty  areas,  community 
action,  legal  services  for  indigents,  or 
the  participation  of  parents  and  volun¬ 
teers  in  neighborhood  projects. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voices  of  the 
poor  and  those  of  us  who  really  care  will 
not  be  silenced.  Those  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  use  this  crisis  to  play  politics 
will  eventually  be  exposed.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  our  immediate  responsibility'  to 
break  the  terrible  delay  in  antipoverty 
funds.  To  that  end,  I  urge  that  we  stay 
in  session  without  recess  until  we  can 
report  a  workable  and  adequate  program 
to  the  American  people.  Surely  the  in¬ 
convenience  we  suffer  is  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  who  wait  on  us  to  act. 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
message  from  the  man  whom  many  Re¬ 
publicans  would  like  to  have  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  mes¬ 
sage  reads  as  follows : 

I  am  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  un¬ 
certainty  and  confusion  which  now  exist 
because  of  failure  to  fund  the  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  Since  July  1,  1967,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  operating  under  continuing 
resolution  authority  which  expired  October 
23,  1967. 

Both  those  responsible  for  operating  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  and  those  serviced  by  them 
are  being  penalized  by  this  uncertain  and 
demoralizing  situation. 

I  urgently  request  that  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  with  the  support  of  the  New  York 
State  congressional  delegation  take  prompt 
action  to  seek  to  resolve  this  situation  and 
to  assure  that  present  programs  can  continue 
pending  congressional  atcion  on  the  basic 
legislation. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

I  have  responded  as  follows: 

November  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 

Governor, 

Albany,  N.Y. 

As  senior  New  York  member  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  charged  with 
poverty  legislation  I  appreciate  your  interest 
and  concern  for  this  vital  program.  Must 
advise  there  is  no  need  for  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee  meeting  to  undo  mischief  of  cutting  and 
crippling  action  of  House  Republicans.  F.Y. 
1967-68  poverty  authorization  bill  now  before 
the  House  all  New  York  Democrats  now  and 
throughout  its  history  have  supported  this 
bill.  Only  two  or  three  of  sixteen  Republicans 
have  given  any  aid.  Suggest  you  advise  as 


soon  as  possible  how  many  members  of  New 
York  State  and  other  Republican  delegations 
can  be  counted  on  to  support  committee  bill 
and  vote  down  Republican  substitutes  aimed 
at  maiming  or  killing  President  Johnson’s 
program. 

Hugh  L.  Caret, 
Member  of  Congress. 


LEGISLATION  BY  INTIMIDATION 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Martin 
Luther  King  thinks  he  can  intimidate 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into 
voting  billions  of  dollars,  at  his  bidding, 
under  threat  of  winter  riots  and  in¬ 
creased-  intensity  summer  riots,  he  is 
more  irresponsible  than  previously  be¬ 
lieved. 

This  Nation  will  not  be  blackmailed 
into  hurriedly  and  frantically  doling  out 
billions  of  U.S.  taxpayers  dollars,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  mouthings  of  demagogs,  dedi- 
Wited  to  self-perpetuation,  adulation,  and 
fnndraising  publicity. 

In  some  recent  election  contests,  there 
wereVveiled  suggestions,  if  not  direct 
threaN  that  unless  the  Negro  candidate/ 
were  'elected;  unrest  and  riots  would  in¬ 
sult.  -  V  -  *  / 

Riots  areomlawful,  and  criminaj/syn- 
dicalisiii  is  unlawful.  Those  who  n/omote 
anarchy  and  \ssurrection,  und/r  what¬ 
ever  name,  violate  the  law. /Trying  to 
shift  the  blame  ok  responsibility  to  Con¬ 
gress  because  it  reruses  to Joe  stampeded 
under  threats  of  viorfcnceis  shallow  sub¬ 
terfuge.  \/ 

I  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to/takX  official  notice 
of  the  publicly  televised  tlrreat  of  King 
and  others,  to  determine  wlWther  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  Federal  stat¬ 
utes  and  take/appropriate  action. 


VIETNAM  TRIP  TO  EVALUATE 
/PROBLEMS  THERE  \ 

(Mr/  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was! 
given'  permission  to  address  the  House 
for/1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

/  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Congressman 
William  Cowger,  and  I  are  leaving  on  a 
trip  to  inspect  and  evaluate  the  programs 
and  problems  of  Vietnam  Thursday  af¬ 
ternoon,  November  16.  We  will  be  re¬ 
turning  the  end  of  the  month.  Because 
we  are  going  as  Members  of  Congress 
who  desire  to  enhance  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation  and  to  gather  the 
hard  facts  of  our  involvement  and  to 
confirm  our  successes  and  failures  in  this 
wartorn  area,  I  wish  to  be  excused  from 
the  Congress  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  at  nontax¬ 
payer’s  expense.  Mr.  Cowger  and  myself 
are  paying  our  own  traveling  expenses 
and  from  funds  that  have  been  donated, 
we  are  paying  part  of  the  expenses  of  all 
members  and  all  of  the  expenses  of  some 
of  our  group  who  will  be  traveling  with 
us.  These  people  are  private  citizens  of 
high  caliber  and  are  specialists  in  areas 
we  think  need  probing  and  more  con¬ 
sideration.  With  us  will  be  Allan  Schim- 


mel,  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith,  Mrs.  Harold  Day, 
Rev.  Heinz  Grabia,  Vernon  Shephard, 
John  Baccarini,  and  Rev.  Louis  H.  Val- 
bracht.  There  may  be  one  or  two  others' 
who  may  join  us.  They  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  now.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  our  return,  wpr  will 
make  a  report  to  the  President/ State 
Department,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  all  others  who  shari/our  con¬ 
cern  and  interest  in  the  challenge  that 
is  presented  in  that  area.  Hopefully,  we 
can  point  to  some  other  /nd  better  an¬ 
swers  to  the  problems  >of  our  involve¬ 
ment  there.  / 


YEARBOOK  O/  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  TAFT  asRed  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  Revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks)  / 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  a 
new  tyRF  of  crop  being  planted  by  the 
Agricimure  Department,  at  public  ex¬ 
pense?  That  thought  occurs  as  one 
thmnbs  through  the  1967  Yearbook  of 
A  aviculture,  “Outdoors  USA.” 

/ If  you  care  to,  you  can  find  a  photo  of 
'Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  planting  a  tree 
on  page  3;  daughter  Lynda  Bird  John¬ 
son,  admiring  a  Great  Northern  Pike  on 
page  19,  and  in  a  bid  for  bicanine  sup¬ 
port,  Lassie,  the  Capitol,  and  a  “Keep 
America  Beautiful”  sign  appear  on  page 
252. 

Of  course,  1968  is  a  year  with  special 
“yield”  problems.  The  1966  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  contained  neither  photo  nor 
mention  of  any  of  the  President’s  fam¬ 
ily. 


[Mr.  BUCHANAN  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

(Mr.  HATHAWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

V)  i  Q  vpw  Q  vlf  Q  1 

v  Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  is  coming  up  for  consideration 
agana,  and  I  understand  that  the  previ¬ 
ous  question  will  be  ordered  immediately 
after  tne  motions  in  regard  to  this  proj¬ 
ect  are  naade,  which  will  not  give  any 
of  us  anyNrime  for  debate. 

ThereforeSJ  take  this  opportunity  to 
briefly  reiterate  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  worthwhile  project,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  preferential 
motion  to  recede  i«id  concur  with  the 
other  body.  \ 

This  project  has  aVavorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1.  This  certainly  es¬ 
tablishes  it  on  its  meritk.  The  amount 
of  money  requested  is  $875,000.  The 
total  amount  is  $4.7  billion,  njhe  Dickey- 
Lincoln  appropriation  does  \not  even 
amount  to  one  one-hundredth  «f  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total.  So  there  is  no  real 
economy  in  deleting  this  appropriation. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Memberk  to 
the  map  which  I  have  displayed  in  tne 
Speaker’s  lobby  which  shows  there  are*, 
170  Federal  power  projects  in  the  United 
States,  75  percent  of  these  have  a  lower 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  51 — Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
«he  House  will  offer  a  motion  to- 'recede  and 
concur  in  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  appropriations  for  the 
assigiunent  or  transportation  of  students  to 
publicNschools  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  ordeK  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Amendment  No.  52 — Reported  in  technical 
disagreement-  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the\roposal  of  the  Senate  regard¬ 
ing  welfare  assistance  payments. 

Amendment  Nos.  53 — Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  TheNmanagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offerNa  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  of  October  5, 
1967  (Public  Law  90-102)  by  striking  out 
“October  23,  1967”  and  insAting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “November  9,  1967”.  \ 

TRANSFER  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  conferees  reiterate  the  ''directive  in 
the  Senate  report  that  before  ailv  transfers 
of  activities  or  funds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act,  1968  >are  ef¬ 
fected,  prior  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  shall  be  obtained  as  heretofore 
the  practice.  \ 

William  H.  Natcher,  \ 
Robert  N.  Giaimo,  \ 

Edward  J.  Patten, 

David  Pryor, 

George  Mahon, 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 

Joseph  M.  McDade, 

Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 

Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  8569)  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge¬ 
able  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  must  say  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  has  been  mos/ 
cooperative  in  providing  information  a/a 
even  the  rough-draft  copy  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  which  has  just  notyoeen 
filed  for  printing.  / 

It  is  understood  and  admitted  by  all 
concerned  that  this  could  not/be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  various  Members  to  study 
and  to  consider,  as  to  hoy'  they  might 
work  their  will,  until  tojnorrow  at  the 
earliest,  in  view  of  th/big  load  as  we 
“rush”  toward  final  adjournment.  This 
maneuver  is  a  perennial. 

However,  Mr.  S/feaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  is  $79,1/C400  over  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  196/1 do  object. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  \ythhold  that  objection  for  a 
moment?  / 

Mr.  HAEL.  Gladly,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  dhsxinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri/that  this  bill,  as  he  has  stated,  is 
larger  than  the  bill  presented  for  the 
flfrcal  year  1967. 

/  Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill  the  Sen- 
'ate  provided  for  the  amount  of  $504,- 
960,100.  The  bill  which  the  committee 


brings  back  is  $500,954,000.  At  the  time 
we  had  the  bill  up  in  the  House  for  final 
passage,  April  18  of  this  year,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  bill  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  not  cleared.  At  that  time  the 
budget  exceeded  the  revenue  estimates  by 
$62  million.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  knows  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bill  $62  mililon  to  bring  receipts 
in  line  with  expenditures.  Subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislative  committees  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  brought 
in  the  legislative  bill.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  raised  the  real  estate  tax 
$8  million.  The  Federal  payment  ceil¬ 
ing  was  raised.  Borrowing  authority  was 
raised.  Now  we  put  in  some  additional 
items.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  did 
right.  The  gentleman  is  correct  as  far 
as  the  amount  is  concerned,  but  we  did 
reduce  the  Federal  payment.  Neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  recommended  this 
bill  up  to  the  top  amount  requested  by  . 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968. 1  would  like  to  say  to  my  frie/a 
from  Missouri — and  he  is  my  friend — 
Jhat  your  committee  in  the  Hous/  and 
fhe  committee  in  the  Senate  ha/s  done 
a  good  job  on  this  bill.  I  wish  the  gentle¬ 
man,  would  withhold  his  objection  and 
let  Uf^bring  up  this  conference report. 

Mr.  1IALL.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
pleading\of  my  distinguwied  friend.  It 
rends  my\ieart.  I  und/stand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  his'eloquence/I  understand  the 
panoply  and  the  chauade  that  was  played 
on  the  floor  eTrlie/  this  afternoon  con¬ 
cerning  this.  I  a/o  understand  that  we 
have  increasec/the  House-passed  ver¬ 
sion,  perhaps vnecanse  of  the  additional 
legislation  s/ice  that,  time,  by  $37,616,- 
600,  which  is  said  to  btKfor  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  purpose.  I  woulck  trust  the  Lord 
above  a/d  I  would  trust  t\e  Speaker  and 
I  wouja  trust  the  members\of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
M</nbers  of  the  House  ii/lividually 
ejected  have  a  right  to  see  this  report 
/ind  to  see  the  areas  in  disagreement  and 
in  technical  disagreement,  before  by 
unanimous  consent  they  cast  this  vote 
and  allow  this  to  happen.  The  odium  rpr 
not  passing  it  is  not  on  this  body  but  oH 
those  who  are  holding  up  the  continuing 
resolution  for  appropriations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  suggest  to  him  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  gentleman  does  not  in¬ 
sist  on  his  point  of  order  or,  rather,  his 
disagreement  or  objection  to  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request,  because  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter — and,  of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  around  here  for  a  long 
time — the  Committee  on  Rules  will  be 
convened  and  the  votes  are  there  to 
bring  out  a  rule. 

Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anxious 
to  get  out  of  this  House  and  get  this  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned.  This,  I  say  to  my 
friends,  will  contribute  to  that  end. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows.  It  is  my 


opinion  that  the  gentleman  serves/ a 
wonderful  purpose  in  this  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  However,  as  a  pr/tical 
matter,  I  just  feel  that  there  re/ly  will 
not  be  much  gained  by  this  maneuver,  if 
anything  is  gained.  / 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlnose  articu¬ 
late  and  charming  words  stated  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman/ from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  gentleman  f/om  the  South, 
again  rend  my  hear/I,  again,  submit 
that  there  are  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  should  be  considered  by  the 
House.  For  instance,  we  might  insist  up¬ 
on  a  position  opposed  to  the  “busing” 
amendment  a/contained  in  this  bill,  as 
well  as  othei/hings,  in  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Inississippi  has  particular  in¬ 
terest  an/  which  are  in  technical  dis- 
agreem/rt. 

And/Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  truly  let  the 
House  of  Representatives  work  its  will 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  subject  to 
any  points  of  order  which  may  be  raised 
/n  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  other  than  the  expedition  of  the 
consideration  of  this  conference  report 
by  the  various  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  not  even  seen  the  report.  Expediting 
the  business  of  the  Congress  is  one  thing 
in  an  emergency,  to  be  sure;  doing  it 
blindly  is  another. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Natcher],  in  bringing  in  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  fair  report  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  recall  that  when  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  was  considering 
the  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
legislation  authorizing  adequate  funds 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  had  not 
passed.  Present  authorization  would  not 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMil¬ 
lan]  and  I  met  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  the 
School  Board,  and  were  in  full  agreement 
That  adequate  funds  were  not  available. 
Vr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  the  last 
session  passed  a  “liberal  arts  college  bill.” 
We  jsassed  the  “technical  school  bill,” 
also.  These  items  will  require  $4  million 
to  $5  minion.  Therefore,  I  know  the  dis¬ 
tinguished!  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]  has  examined  this  thor¬ 
oughly  as  I  know  he  has,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  his  good  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  this  represents  a  fair  appropriation 
with  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jus\want  to  make  that 
observation,  because  m  my  judgment  it 
is  fully  justified.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  those  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky?  \ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman’s  contribution/ but  I 
object.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388,  with 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  had  16 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  had  4  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  may  I  take  just  a  moment  to  state 
that  I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per¬ 
kins!,  on  the  conscientious  effort  which 
the  gentleman  has  put  into  this  bill,  on 
the  patience  he  has  shown,  on  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  form 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  long 
weeks  of  work  and  effort  which  they  have 
put  into  this  measure. 

I  commend  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  others  who  have  joined 
in  the  debate  on  this  bill  and  who  are 
responsible  for  its  high  quality. 

Mi-.  Chairman,  about  3  years  ago  the 
Congress  began  vigorous  and  determined 
action  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor.  We 
believed  then — and  I  think  we  believe 
now — that  this  Nation  is  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  and  rich  enough  to  give 
some  30  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  our  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity.  I  believe  they  should 
have  the  right  to  share  as  independent, 
contributing,  weight-lifting  equals,  and 
not  as  perpetual  recipients  of  handouts 
and  relief. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  today?  We 
have  heard  criticisms  of  this  program. 
Some  of  these  criticisms  undoubtedly  are 
just.  It  is  human  to  err,  but  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  gave  my  answer  to 
this  argument  early  in  the  debate  when 
she  said  that  we  did  not  stop  the  Apollo 
program  after  a  mistake  that  cost  the 
lives  of  three  of  our  most  heroic  and 
valuable  citizens. 


Mistakes  have  been  made  by  military 
commanders  in  the  field  that  have  cost 
thousands  of  lives,  but  no  one  has  sug¬ 
gested  that,  as  a  consequence,  we  should 
abolish  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Marine  Corps. 

This  program  should  not  be  judged  by 
its  mistakes  alone.  This  program  should 
be  judged  mainly,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
overall,  immeasurable  contributions  it 
has  made,  and  will  make,  in  bringing 
new  opportunities  to  the  impoverished 
citizens  of  our  land. 

In  my  judgment,,  the  benefits  of  this 
program  outnumber  the  mistakes  a 
thousandfold.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  had  a  new  start  in  life 
because  of  this  program;  109,000  young 
men  and  women  have  been  funneled  into 
the  Job  Corps  in  an  effort  to  upgrade 
their  skills,  and  many  of  them  have 
moved  into  the  labor  market;  7,600  have 
been  upgraded  to  the  point  where  they 
have  been  able  to  pass  the  induction 
tests  of  our  military  services.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  little  children  3  to  5  years 
of  age  have  benefited,  both  figuratively 
and  literally,  from  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram.  Over  1.3  million  poor  boys  and 
girls  have  been  given  jobs  to  help  them 
stay  in  school,  or  to  return  to  school. 

In  the  Upward  Bound  program  27,000 
young  people  are  now  on  their  way  to 
a  college  education. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
people  who  are  opposed  to  this  program. 
There  are  some  who  are  opposed  to  the 
very  concept  of  this  program. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  in  every  walk  of  life  favor  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Scores  of  mayors  from  cities  in 
practically  every  section  of  this  country 
favor  this  program.  Great  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  support  this  program  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  that  it  activates  the 
golden  rule,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  this  program  has  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  inarticulate  masses  of  this 
country. 

A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  number 
of  letters  criticizing  this  program.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Labor  Day  recess  I  went  into  one 
of  the  poorest  counties  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district,  and  I  saw  young  people 
at  work  in  the  National  Youth  Corps. 

I  saw  them  in  schools  and  in  offices. 
They  were  from  some  of  the  poorest  fam¬ 
ilies  in  my  district — but  they  were  proud. 
They  were  neatly  dressed.  They  were 
grateful  that  their  country  had  given 
them  a  new  opportunity.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  help  they  received  under  the 
National  Youth  Corps,  they  would  not 
have  been,  as  they  told  me,  neatly  or  de¬ 
cently  dressed,  and  they  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  go  to  school.  People  who  do 
not  know  what  abject  poverty  means  to 
a  child  cannot  begin  to  comprehend  its 
effect  upon  that  child. 

I  told  some  of  these  youngsters  that 
all  the  mail  I  had  received  up  to  that  time 
had  been  against  this  program.  They 
were  amazed.  They  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  programs  our  Government 
had  ever  inaugurated. 

Word  got  out  that  I  had  made  that 
statement — and  the  mail  started  pouring 
in.  When  I  returned  to  Washington  I  re¬ 


ceived  letters  favorable  to  the  program. 
These  letters  were  not  manufactured 
letters — written  on  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines  or  typewriters — they  were  letters 
written  with  a  pencil  on  ruled  paper,  by 
people  who  know  what  this  program  has 
done  for  them.  They  were  letters  written 
in  the  language  of  people  who  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  this  program  and  who  appreci¬ 
ate  its  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  fight  on 
behalf  of  the  poorest  people  in  our  land. 
This,  in  reality,  is  the  age-old  battle  that 
America  has  fought  over  and  over 
again — the  fight  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed.  It 
is  the  age-old  struggle  between  need  and 
greed. 

What  is  our  choice?  What  is  America’s 
choice?  I  think  we  have  answered  that 
question  repeatedly  in  the  glorious  his¬ 
tory  of  this  great  Republic. 

We  answered  it  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

We  answered  it  when  slavery  was 
abolished. 

We  answered  it  when  we  eliminated 
child  labor. 

We  answered  it  when  we  enacted  the 
social  security  laws  and  the  wage-and- 
hour  laws. 

\  We  are  answering  it  in  our  fight 
against  disease  and  discrimination. 

We  are  called  upon  today  to  answer  it 
again  in  a  war  against  poverty. 

Some  people  may  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  this  program.  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  continue  this  program. 

Let  us  not  put  the  dollar  sign  on  the 
conscience  of  America. 

Many  people  are  involved  here,  but 
the  biggest  issue  involved,  is  a  child — an 
American  child — a  hungry,  helpless, 
hopeless  American  child. 

This  is  the  issue.  This  is  our  choice. 
Will  we  choose  the  dollar — or  will  we 
choose  the  child? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  yields  back  4  minutes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  time  remaining  on  both 
sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  has  6  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we 
have  only  one  speaker  on  this  side,  I 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  if  he  wishes  to  yield  time 
on  his  side  now. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mi-.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  what  I  believe  to 
be  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  of  the  session.  I  use  those 
words  carefully,  without  seeking  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  or  to  shock.  I  say  it  because 
they  involve  a  commitment.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  commitment  these  days. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
we  expend  some  $2  billion  in  the  coming 
year  for  the  war  on  poverty.  Did  we  not 
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make  a  commitment  to  our  own  people? 
Did  we  as  a  nation  not  tell  our  fellow 
Americans  that  we  would  not  rest  until 
we  abolished  poverty?  Did  we  not  tell 
Americans  that  they  could  replace  de¬ 
spair  with  hope,  because  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  poverty  in  our  midst?  We, 
in  this  Congress,  take  commitments  to 
our  fellow  Americans  very  seriously,  Mr. 
Chairman.  So  how  dare  we  treat  this 
legislation  to  which  our  credibility  and 
our  honor  are  attached  in  cavalier 
fashion?  We  have  a  duty  to  redeem  our 
pledge  to  the  Nation’s  poor.  That  pledge 
is  in  this  bill.  That  is  why  I  consider  its 
passage  so  vital. 

I  have  seen  in  my  own  district,  Mr. 
Chairman,  among  my  own  constituents, 
what  the  war  on  poverty  can  do.  It  has 
taken  young  people  who  might  be  pressed 
into  lives  of  crime  and  given  them  a 
chance  to  make  themselves  into  decent 
citizens.  It  has  taken  illiterates  and  en¬ 
abled  them  to  read.  It  has  given  respon¬ 
sibility  to  those  who  have  never  before 
made  decisions,  and  it  has  demonstrated 
that  the  poor  can  plan  for  themselves.  It 
has  prepared  the  chronically  unemployed 
for  jobs  and  made  them  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  society.  I  do  not  claim  that 
this  vast  program  has  been  without  fault. 
But,  I  do  claim  that,  given  its  brief  peri¬ 
od  of  trial,  it  has  been  a  great  success. 
I  grieve  at  the  possibility  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  an  empty  shell. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  provision  of  this  bill.  I  object  very 
strenuously  to  the  provision  which  re¬ 
quires  that  antipoverty  boards,  both  at 
the  community  and  the  neighborhood 
levels,  be  composed  of  one-third  city  of¬ 
ficials,  at  least  one-third  representatives 
of  the  poor,  and  the  remainder  prom¬ 
inent  citizens.  I  regard  that  formula  as 
unduly  rigid.  More  important,  there  are 
communities  throughout  the  country 
that  have  established  satisfactory  anti¬ 
poverty  machinery,  using  the  looser  for¬ 
mula  of  the  1966  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  New  York,  for  instance,  has  an 
elected  antipoverty  structure  that  func¬ 
tions  well.  Are  we  in  this  body  going  to 
demand  that  New  York — and  dozens  of 
other  communities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try — dismantle  their  antipoverty  ma¬ 
chinery  and  rebuild  it  on  the  basis  of  an 
arbitrary  formula  we  devise  here?  The 
Members  of  this  body  who  decry  Fed¬ 
eral  regimentation  have  never,  I  am  sure, 
encountered  a  more  egregious  proposal 
for  Federal  control.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  possible  that  some  communities  will 
like  the  new  formula. 

I  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  bill  which  requires  the  local¬ 
ities  to  double  their  contributions  to  the 
antipoverty  program  and  which  requires 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  pay  this 
added  exaction  in  cash,  not  in  services 
or  kind.  This  provision  will  burden  only 
poor  communities.  Is  it  not  senseless  for 
an  antipoverty  program  to  put  added 
burdens  on  poor  communities,  while  rich 
communities  will  scarcely  feel  the 
change?  By  definition,  the  communities 
with  the  most  extensive  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  are  poor.  The  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  was  designed  to  help  them. 
Now,  in  this  amendment,  we  are  taxing 
them  cruelly.  I  cannot  support  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  before  us. 


Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  aware  of  the  plans  of  the  minority, 
in  league  with  some  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  cut  the  authorization 
for  this  measure  in  drastic  fashion.  We 
are  told  the  Nation  cannot  afford  some 
$2  billion  for  the  war  on  poverty.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  cut  out  the  tax  loop¬ 
holes,  eliminate  the  supersonic  transport 
subsidy,  cut  down  the  space  budget. 
These  are  the  dispensible  programs.  But 
leave  the  war  on  poverty  alone.  Do  not 
make  the  poor  pay  the  price  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  financial  crisis.  It  is  unjust.  We 
Americans  are  seeking  to  give  peoples 
all  over  the  world  an  example  of  a  just 
society.  We  are  trying  to  show  that  a 
democracy  can  conduct  its  affairs  with 
compassion.  We  are  saying  that  a  nation 
must  conduct  its  affairs  with  compassion 
if  it  is  to  survive.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
challenge  is  before  us.  I  entreat  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  press  on  with  the  war  on 
poverty.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  more  - 
important  to  our  country. 

Unless  we  pass  the  committee  bill  call¬ 
ing  for  an  authorization  of  $2,060,000,- 
000,  we  will  rekindle  the  frustrations 
existing  among  our  underprivileged,  now 
perhaps  somewhat  dormant  in  some 
areas  because  of  our  efforts  to  aid  these 
poverty  stricken. 

For  the  Congress  to  refuse  to  commit 
resources  equal  to  the  task  before  us 
is  to  postpone  to  a  time  perhaps  too  late 
those  issues  which  we  must  face  now. 

Even  if  an  appropriation  is  approved, 
unless  Congress  votes  for  at  least  the 
$2.06  billion  appropriation  approved  by 
the  House  committee  rather  than  the 
$1.2  billion  many  House  Members  ap¬ 
pear  to  favor,  New  York  City  will  be 
faced  with  a  drastic  cutback  of  up  to 
30  or  40  percent. 

This  would  gut  our  program.  Com¬ 
munity  action  programs  now  operating 
at  a  level  of  $17.5  million  could  be  cut 
by  as  much  as  $6  or  $7  million,  affecting 
many  thousands  of  people  involved  in 
neighborhood  service  center  programs, 
remedial  and  tutorial  education,  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  programs,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  will  not  deny  the 
prayers  of  those  throughout  the  Nation 
who  have  come  to  us  for  assistance  by 
passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago 
President  Johnson  summoned  America 
to  an  “unconditional  war  on  poverty.” 
He  said,  “It  will  not  be  a  short  or  easy 
struggle.”  But  he  expressed  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  rescue  from  the  outskirts  of 
hope  those  Americans,  some  35  million 
Americans — of  whatever  race  or  color — 
who  live  in  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Today,  after  kindling  hope,  arousing 
aspirations,  providing  dignity,  and,  yes, 
involving  the  invisible  poor  in  shaping 
their  own  destiny,  there  are  those  who 
would  dash  hope,  sink  aspirations,  deny 
dignity,  and  lock  the  poor  out  of  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

This  attitude  has  been  reflected  in 
actions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 


recent  weeks — in  the  amendment  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act,  in  the  deliberate  exclu¬ 
sion  of  employees  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  from  the  pay  increase 
bill,  in  the  astounding  refusal  to  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  which  has  brought 
the  antipoverty  program  to  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

What  has  happened  to  America?  Are 
our  priorities  so  out  of  order  that  $73 
billion  for  the  military,  $4.5  billion  for 
space  are  almost  routinely  approved,  and 
yet  $2  billion  for  human  renewal,  for 
rescuing  people  from  the  despair  of  dep¬ 
rivation  produces  a  reaction  in  tune 
with  a  bygone  century — not  in  harmony 
with  modern  America? 

How  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ignor¬ 
ance,  poverty,  and  disease  be  permitted 
to  persist? 

How  long  will  the  unmet  needs  of  our 
cities  be  ignored? 

Overcoming  poverty  in  America  is  an 
enormous  task,  because,  as  was  so  widely 
remarked  3  years  ago,  the  poor  in  the 
United  States  are  a  minority.  Politically 
as  well  as  economically,  they  tend  to  be 
“invisible.”  For  these  reasons,  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  war  on  poverty  was  an 
achievement — one  which  stands  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson’s  everlasting  credit. 

Adopting  a  program  to  redeem  the 
American  ideal  of  equal  opportunity 
took  political  courage.  There  was  no 
powerful  interest  group  waiting  to  be¬ 
come  the  beneficiary  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  only  the  unheard,  the  unrepre¬ 
sented  and  the  conscience  of  America. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  a 
political  first.  It  has  no  politically  power¬ 
ful  constituency  backing  up  its  pro¬ 
grams.  Not  surprisingly,  with  the  unique 
absence  of  a  powerful  lobby  and  the 
growing  voice  of  the  poor  disturbing 
traditional  comfortable  patterns  of  local 
politics,  the  poverty  program  has  come 
under  increasing  attack. 

A  growing  chorus  of  voices  calls  for  its 
dismantling.  First,  because  it  has  not 
been  effective  enough.  It  is  hardly  as¬ 
tounding  that  the  meager  expenditure  of 
$3.8  billion  over  3  years  has  not  wiped 
out  the  effects  of  generations  of  pov¬ 
erty — nor  can  it.  Second,  the  poverty 
program  has  been  criticized  because  it 
has  been  too  effective.  It  has,  for  the  first 
time,  given  the  poor  a  small  voice.  Pover¬ 
ty  action  groups  have  taken  their  place 
along  side  of  labor,  business,  and  reli¬ 
gious  groups  as  voices  in  the  community. 
This  is  essential  to  dispel  the  apathy 
and  hopelessness  that  accompanies 
grinding  poverty,  and  to  provide  the  po¬ 
litical  basis  for  overcoming  poverty. 

The  status  quo  is  unnerved — not  be¬ 
cause  OEO  has  failed  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  overnight,  but  because  it  has  stim¬ 
ulated  a  new  consciousness — as  well  it 
had  to  do.  The  voices  of  complacency 
which  so  consistently  opposed  any  pov¬ 
erty  program  from  the  very  outset, 
which  so  willingly  supported  weakening 
amendments  and  recommittal  motions, 
would  now  substitute  their  own  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade,  the  heart  of  which  would 
eliminate  OEO  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
concerns  of  the  poor.  These  same  voices, 
which  are  so  outraged  at  the  urban  un¬ 
rest  in  America,  would  frustrate  the 
hopes  which  have  been  raised,  and 
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thereby  make  themselves  the  surest  ac¬ 
complices  in  further  unrest.  What  could 
be  more  cynical  than  complaining  when 
a  program  does  not  work  wonders,  and 
screaming  in  pain  when  it  does? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  decided 
3  years  ago  to  open  opportunity  which 
has  been  denied  for  generations  to  groups 
of  Americans,  we  raised  hopes,  and  we 
made  a  commitment  to  follow  through, 
and  we  must  keep  faith  with  that  com¬ 
mitment. 

A  program  with  the  ambitious  goal  of 
eradicating  poverty  must  inevitably 
cause  some  disruption.  Persons  who 
have  lived  their  lives  in  degrading  and 
frustrating  poverty  are  not  going  to  be 
smoothly  amalgamated  into  tjre  middle 
class  overnight.  Can  we  possibly  ease 
these  conditions,  can  we  possibly  expect 
less  disruption  if  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  promise  that  was  made  3  years  ago? 

The  first  stage  of  a  revolution  involves 
the  awareness  that  one’s  condition  is  not 
inevitably  ordained,  but  is  capable  of 
change.  We  encouraged  this  revolution 
3  years  ago  when  we  pledged  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  we 
now  find  that  this  task  is  harder  than 
we  anticipated,  but  the  revolution  is 
here.  We  have  a  choice:  we  can  welcome 
it  and  continue  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
American  dream  to  all  Americans,  or  we 
can  witness  the  nightmare,  as  it  tears 
America  apart. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  poverty 
program  have  not  been  inconsequential. 
Thirty-five  million  Americans  are  poor. 
Nearly  12  million  have  in  one  way  or 
another  benefited  from  OEO  programs. 
Twelve  months  ago  that  figure  was  8 
million. 

As  the  committee  report  states.  Job 
Corps  enrollees  are  making  an  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  in  the  work  they  per¬ 
form.  Their  educational  levels  increase 
while  they  are  members  of  the  Corps 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  comparable 
youths  who  are  in  school.  After  they 
leave  the  Corps,  their  average  wage  is 
one  third  higher  than  when  they  entered. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  incidents 
and  individual  cases  of  failure.  Given 
the  background  of  the  Corpsmen,  there 
would  be  something  wrong  if  there  were 
not.  The  Job  Corps  should  not  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  summer  camp.  Critics  should 
consider  where  these  youths  would  be, 
what  problems  they  would  be  creating 
for  themselves  and  society  if  they  were 
back  on  the  streets. 

The  educational  programs  of  OEO 
have  made  a  major  contribution,  which 
must  be  continued  and  expanded.  2,014,- 
412  children  have  benefited  from  Head¬ 
start.  “Followthrough”  must  be  expanded 
so  that  children  who  are  aided  in  their 
earliest  years  are  not  lost.  Upward 
Bound,  which  has  assisted  students  from 
poverty  backgrounds  in  going  to  col¬ 
lege,  should  be  enlarged. 

The  other  “special  emphasis’’  pro¬ 
grams,  which  S.  2388  more  closely  ties 
to  the  community  action  programs,  have 
also  had  noted  success. 

In  my  district  the  comprehensive 
health  services  program  should  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

The  legal  services  program  helps 
bridge  the  gap  between  constitutional 


rights  and  social  realities.  Poor  people 
are  frequently  unable  to  secure  the  little 
which  is  rightfully  theirs  because  they 
cannot  afford  legal  assistance.  The  cele¬ 
brated  and  criticized  “California  rural 
legal  assistance”  program,  which  has 
managed  to  step  on  a  lot  of  privileged  toes 
in  the  process  of  defending  the  rights  of 
migrant  farm  workers,  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  poverty  program  is 
damned  if  it  does  and  damned  if  it  does 
not. 

The  achievements  of  VISTA  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  talents  of  Americans  from  all 
social  backgrounds  to  bear  in  the  fight 
against  poverty  are  also  noteworthy. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
provided  in-school  and  out-of-school  job 
opportunities — 1,318,829  poor  youths 
have  benefited.  The  existing  limitation 
on  funds  means  that  many  students  who 
had  summer  jobs  through  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  are  unable  to  get  need¬ 
ed  part  time  jobs  during  the  school  year. 
Some  of  the  pay  scales  for  part  time  jobs 
are  below  minimum  wage. 

While  there  have  been  criticisms  of 
performance  in  specific  instances,  these 
programs  have  generally  been  acclaimed. 
Clearly,  help  for  children  from  deprived 
backgrounds  must  not  end  with  Head¬ 
start  or  Headstart  will  be  a  failure.  The 
Job  Corps  must  not  be  a  2-year  interval 
for  youths  who  return  to  their  slums  with 
low  level  skills  to  find  opportunities 
closed  to  them,  or  the  Job  Corps  will  be 
a  failure.  But  these  programs  have  made 
a  beginning,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  promise  of  opportunity  limited  only 
by  a  man’s  capacity  that  they  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded. 

The  community  action  program  is  an¬ 
other  story.  The  idea  of  providing  a 
mechanism  to  involve  directly  poor  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  solution  of  their  problems 
through  community  action  was  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  one — perhaps  more  revolutionary 
than  its  sponsors  realized.  Contemporary 
poverty  is  based  on  hopelessness  and 
powerlessness.  The  bureaucracy,  be  it  in 
Washington  or  city  hall,  is  distant  and 
immovable.  Community  action  helps 
overcome  this.  Community  action  is  the 
heart  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Embodied 
in  over  one  thousand  urban  and  rural 
antipoverty  agencies,  reaching  10  million 
persons,  it  has  become  the  catalyst  of 
community  renewal. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  the  community 
action  program  is  faith  in  the  idea  of 
community — that  people  can  work  to¬ 
gether  to  serve  common  problems. 

There  are  currently  1,050  community 
action  agencies.  Over  80  percent  of  these 
are  private,  nonprofit  groups.  These 
agencies  are  organized  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  meet  a  variety  of  local  problems. 
As  the  committee  report  states: 

The  1, OOO-plus  organizations  have  created 
an  awareness  and  a  concern  for  the  30  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  who  live  in  poverty,  and  a 
commitment  to  do  something  about  their 
plight.  They  are  helping  to  create  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  millions  of  the  disadvantaged 
who  are  leaving  the  ranks  of  taxconsumers  to 
become  taxpayers. 

In  requiring  that  community  action 
agencies  either  be  State  or  local  govern¬ 
mental  bodies  or  a  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  designated  by  them,  the 
report  states  that : 


November  9,  1967, 

An  unwholesome  situation  has  arisen  in 
many  communities  where  responsible  public 
officials  have  not  actively  participated  in  the 
decision-making  process  with  regard  to  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 

I  would  ask,  unwholesome  to  whom? 
This  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  these 
community  action  groups  have  not  been 
beholden  to  city  hall,  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  To  give  control  of  these  efforts 
to  city  and  State  governments,  many  of 
which  have  never  had  the  interests  of  the 
poor  at  heart,  would  make  a  travesty  of 
the  program.  In  any  situation  of  conflict, 
the  city  government  would  be  expected  to 
favor  those  interests  to  which  it  has  been 
traditionally  responsive,  and  the  poor 
would  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  as  usual. 
The  uniqueness  of  community  action  is 
the  concept  of  “maximum  feasible  par¬ 
ticipation”  of  the  poor  through  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  which  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  powerful  local  interests — 
either  the  established  political  group  or 
the  established  social  welfare  agencies. 

In  most  cases,  these  programs  repre¬ 
sent  the  first  direct  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  responsible  projects  to  improve 
the  lot  of  their  community.  Certainly, 
much  more  than  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  required  to  alleviate  many 
of  the  conditions — inadequate  housing, 
poor  health,  unemployment,  and  lack  of 
education.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  faith  among  poor  people  that  the 
community  action  programs  represent 
one  of  the  most  important  vehicles 
through  which  they  can  take  action  and 
be  heard. 

It  is  precisely  the  failure  of  city  gov¬ 
ernments  that  necessitated  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  in  the  first  place. 
The  importance  of  the  community  action 
programs  is  that  they  have  given  poor 
people,  for  the  first  time,  the  capacity  to 
“fight  city  hall”  where  necessary,  and  to 
pursue  their  own  programs  of  community 
renewal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  inception  of 
the  antipoverty  program  there  has  been 
a  basic  difference  in  philosophy  between 
those  who  believe  that  it  should  be  simply 
another  social  welfare  program  under 
local  governmental  control  and  those 
who  believe  that  it  should  be  an  innova¬ 
tive,  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of 
poverty  which  neither  local  government 
nor  established  welfare  agencies  have 
been  able  to  solve. 

This  difference  in  philosophy  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  effort  to  provide  in  the 
legislation  that  representatives  of  the 
poor  selected  by  the  poor  serve  on  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  in  order  to  involve 
the  poor  in  a  meaningful  way  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  local  community  action 
programs. 

In  1965  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
It  was  then  opposed  by  the  committee. 
A  year  later  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  was  accepted,  and  we  wrote  into 
the  law  a  requirement  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  a  community  action  board  be 
representative  of  the  poor  selected  by 
the  residents  in  areas  of  concentration 
of  poverty. 
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What  I  said  on  July  21,  1965,  in  offer¬ 
ing  my  amendment  is  still  appropriate : 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  there  should  be 
a  real  involvement  of  people  in  the  area  af¬ 
fected,  that  what  we  are  concerned  with  as 
much  as  poverty,  in  terms  of  economic  pov¬ 
erty,  is  also  the  poverty  of  power.  People  in 
the  ghetto  communities  are  powerless.  One 
way  to  overcome  this  poverty  of  power  is  to 
provide  a  process  whereby  representatives  of 
the  community  are  elected  to  local  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  boards. 

This  difference  in  philosophy  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  debate  over  the  so-called 
Green  amendment,  sections  210  and  211 
of  the  bill  before  us.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  I  have  been 
concerned  that  city  hall  domination 
would  stifle  the  program.  Therefore,  I 
urged  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity,  as  early  as  April  1965,  when  the 
effect  of  city  hall  domination,  was  appar¬ 
ent  in  New  York  City,  to  provide  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  direct  Federal  fund¬ 
ing  to  local  community  action  programs 
in  order  to  achieve  diversity  as  well  as 
a  balance  between  the  city  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies. 

In  1966  we  wrote  into  the  bill  a  new 
section  to  make  20  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  carry  out  community  action 
*  programs  independently  of  an  overall 
umbrella  agency.  I  believe  that  is  sound 
policy.  The  Green  amendment  makes  in¬ 
dependent  funding  almost  impossible  by 
creating  another  local  government  veto. 

The  Gteen  amendment  also — sections 
210  and  211 — places  effective  control  in 
the  local  government  by  the  composition 
of  the  boards. 

One-third  are  to  be  public  officials  who 
either  are  automatically  members  or  are 
in  some  way  designated  by  the  chief 
elected  official. 

One-third  are  to  be  members  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  labor,  religous,  welfare, 
education  or  other  groups.  The  bill  is 
deliberately  silent  on  how  they  are  to  be 
selected,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  either  the  chief  elected  official  or 
the  one-third  public  officials  will  strongly 
influence  their  selection. 

The  remaining  one-third  are  to  •  be 
“persons  chosen  in  accordance  with  dem¬ 
ocratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representative  of 
the  poor  in  the  area  served.” 

It  is  certainly  not  clear  how  they  will 
be  selected.  However,  since  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  abandoned  the  requirement  of 
the  present  law — section  202(c)(3)  — 
that  “the  representatives  of  the  poor 
shall  be  selected  by  the  residents  in 
areas  of  concentration  of  poverty  with 
special  emphasis  in  participation  by  the 
residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor,”  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  be  elected  by  the 
poor. 

This  all  adds  up  to  stacking  the  com¬ 
munity  action  boa$d  or  community  gov¬ 
erning  board  against  the  very  people 
who  should  in  the  language  of  tne  pres¬ 
ent  law  “have  maximum  feasible  partici¬ 
pation”  in  the  planning  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  local  community  action  programs. 
Moreover,  this  requirement  for  board 
composition  applies  not  only  to  an  over¬ 
all  umbrella  agency  but  to  delegate  or 
subsidiary  neighboihood  agencies.  See 
section  211(c). 


Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  powers  of  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  board  through  which  a  State  or  local 
governmental  community  action  agency 
administers  its  program. 

The  committee  report  on  page  47  states 
that  the  bill  “does  not  specify  the 
powers  to  be  delegated  to  ‘community  ac¬ 
tion  boards’  when  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  itself  has  been  designated  as 
the  community  action  agency.”  On  the 
other  hand,  section  211(e)  specifies  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  fiscal  powers  for  com¬ 
munity  action  governing  boards  of  desig¬ 
nated  public  or  private  nonprofit  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies. 

If  the  involvement  of  the  poor  in  help¬ 
ing  themselves  is  to  be  a  meaningful  con¬ 
cept,  then  the  poor  should  not  be  denied 
an  effective  voice  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree 
to  the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  to  retain  the 
language  of  the  present  law. 

Many  of  the  committee’s  amendments 
are  useful  and  necessary.  I  refer  to  the 
addition  of  day  care  programs  and  new 
ways  to  involve  the  elderly.  A  tightening 
of  auditing  procedures  is  also  useful. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  committee 
has  altered  the  unique  character  of  the 
community  action  program. 

I  also  regret  the  addition  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  50  percent  of  the  local 
contribution  be  in  cash.  The  committee 
give  no  justification  of  this  action;  it  will 
only  hurt  the  very  areas  that  need  as¬ 
sistance  most. 

Expenditures  for  the  war  on  poverty 
are  well  below  those  projected  when  the 
program  began.  The  committee  has  rec¬ 
ommended  the  minimum  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  these  efforts.  Every 
dollar  cut  from  the  poverty  budget  means 
the  denial  of  jobs  for  needy  youth,  loss  of 
legal  and  medical  services  to  poor  fami¬ 
lies,  denial  of  education  to  deprived  chil¬ 
dren  and,  concommitantly,  new  frustra¬ 
tions  to  those  whose  hopes  have  been 
raised. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The  very  ex- 
istance  of  OEO  as  a  distinct  agency  is 
a  symbol  of  our  concern.  It  must  be  re¬ 
tained.  The  availability  of  funds  for  in¬ 
dependent  community  action  programs 
is  a  means  to  turn  the  apathy  and  hope¬ 
lessness  of  poverty  intp  self-help  for 
the  community.  Independent  community 
action  programs  need  to  be  continued. 

The  whole  range  of  antipoverty  efforts 
are  now  running  on  borrowed  time  and 
borrowed  funds.  We  owe  it  to  not  only 
the  Nation’s  poor,  but  to  the  Nation’s 
promise  that  the  poverty  program  be 
continued  with  maximum  funding  and 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

President  Kennedy  was  fond  of  quot¬ 
ing  lines  by  Robert  Frost,  “For  I  have 
promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before 
I  sleep.”  We  also  have  promises  to  keep. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
about  to  begin  the  process  of  amending 


the  bill.  I  must  take  one  moment  to  an¬ 
swer  the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader, 
with  most  of  which  I  have  no  dispute, 
and  most  of  which  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  not  dispute. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  dollar  signs  or  money.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  we  can  enact  an  effective, 
realistic  program  that  will  truly  help 
the  less  fortunate  in  our  society. 

We  intend  on  this  side — and  we  hope 
we  will  have  bipartisan  support — to  offer 
throughout  the  reading  of  this  bill  con¬ 
structive  amendments  that  will  begin  to 
make  the  Job  Corps  effective,  which  will 
put  the  Job  Corps  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  experienced  people  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Vocational  Education,  which  will 
not  destroy  the  Job  Corps  itself,  which 
will  keep  all  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  in 
operation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  are 
necessary  and  useful  and  are  working. 
The  Director  will  have  full  authority  to 
keep  them  all  open  if  he  so  desires. 

But  we  will  begin  to  move  in  a  phase- 
over  to  put  the  Job  Corps  centers  into 
integrated  facilities,  community  facili¬ 
ties  with  existing  technical  institutions 
and  vocational  education,  so  we  will  not 
drop  the  Job  Corps  youngsters  at  the 
end  of  their  time  in  a  Job  Corps  center, 
as  now  occurs. 

We  will  offer  amendments  to  place 
Headstart  in  the  Office  of  Education,  ad¬ 
ministered  in  Washington,  but  the  money 
will  not  go  into  the  public  school  systems 
as  such.  It  will  go  through  a  State  com¬ 
mission,  broadly  representative,  and  be 
allocated  to  local  community  action 
boards,  who,  in  turn,  can  contract  with 
private  or  public  schools  or  handle  Head¬ 
start  themselves. 

We  would  place  the  early  years  pro¬ 
gram  in  combination  with  Headstart. 
Why  transfer  Headstart?  Because  we  al¬ 
ready  have  an  existing  program  in  the 
Office  of  Education  that  overlaps  and,  in 
some  instances,  conflicts  with  the  Head¬ 
start  program,  the  preschool  and  early 
school  years  program  of  the  ESE  Act. 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  that  puts 
proper  controls  in  community  action, 
which  brings  the  States  in  as  partners, 
but  which  also  brings  local  government 
in  partnership  without  making  commu¬ 
nity  action  boards  subservient  to  these 
governments.  It  would  preserve  the  true 
concept  of  involvement  of  the  poor  with 
proper  balance  of  community  action 
boards,  and  an  independent  community 
action  board. 

We  would  institute  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  get  private  enterprise  involved 
in  providing  jobs  for  these  poor  and  in 
helping  to  train  them. 

The  Industry  Youth  Corps  would  help 
by  subsidizing  wages  for  up  to  a  year  and 
provide  training  while  these  people,  16  to 
22  years  of  age,  are  employed  in  private 
employment,  with  most  of  the  wages  paid 
by  private  employers.  We  would  encour¬ 
age  private  enterprise  jobs,  bringing 
States  and  local  governments  into  a 
balanced  partnership  in  an  opportunity 
crusade. 

Our  total  figure  of  expenditure  by 
Federal  Government  would  be  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion,  but  that  $1.4  billion  would,  by  in¬ 
volving  all  elements  of  our  society, 
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generate  over  $3  billion  going  to  the  poor. 
This  is  the  kind  of  program  we  need  to 
help  the  poor.  The  majority  leader  talked 
about  our  long  experience  in  helping  the 
poor.  It  is  time  we  did  something  truly 
effective  to  help  the  poor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  are  many  Members  who 
do  not  have  their  mind  made  up  irrevo¬ 
cably  over  what  they  intend  to  do,  either 
in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  S.  2388. 
In  my  judgment,  the  decision  of  many 
Members  will  not  be  made  until  all  of  the 
amendments  have  been  considered  and 
acted  upon,  and  when  the  bill  has  been 
finally  read  in  its  entirety  for  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  House  has  worked  its  will, 
then,  and  only  then,  will  the  decision  be 
made  for  many.  I  can  assure  you  and  my 
colleagues  that  such  is  my  position  at 
this  time. 

Three  years  ago,  in  1964,  when  the 
program  was  first  proposed,  I  supported 
the  first  authorization  and  appropri¬ 
ations.  In  the  months  and  years  that 
have  followed  there  has  been  such  a 
deluge  of  complaints  that  unless  I  re¬ 
mained  deaf  and  oblivious  to  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  serious  complaints  from  my 
constituents — which  I  am  glad  to  report 
concerned  conditions  mostly  outside  of 
our  congressional  district — I  had  no  re¬ 
course  either  in  1965  or  in  1966  but  to 
oppose  the  program. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  to  my  cor¬ 
respondents  and  my  constituents,  this 
year  I  am  trying  to  keep  an  open  mind. 
I  am  not  going  to  prejudge  this  measure 
until  I  can  see  its  final  form  after  all 
amendments  have  been  introduced  and 
acted  upon. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  I  happen  to 
be  opposed  to  the  concept  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Certainly  no  one  can  oppose  the 
principle  of  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  certainly  has  a 
right  to  be  critical  if  there  has  been  poor 
administration  of  the  program  and  if 
costs  of  particular  projects  have  been  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  results  produced. 
I  am  sure  there  are  few  Members  who 
oppose  the  program  in  its  entirety.  While 
it  has  been  expensive,  Headstart  has 
been  a  novel  approach  in  education  that 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  our  3-, 
4-,  and  5-year-old  children  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  without  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
there  have  been  quite  a  few  less  praise¬ 
worthy  projects,  particularly  at  some 
Job  Corps  installations.  Also  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  activities  of 
many  community  action  programs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  complaints 
against  the  operation  of  the  program 
have  been  numerous  and  frequent  over 
the  last  3  years  from  our  constituents 
who  write  to  our  office.  As  I  also  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  most  of  these  complaints  con¬ 
cern  projects  not  in  our  congx-essional 
district. 


As  I  discussed  this  bill  the  other  day 
with  a  fellow  Member,  he  asked  me  how 
could  it  be  possible  that  complaints 
against  the  operation  of  the  program 
can  continue  to  be  received  uninter¬ 
rupted  month  after  month  and  week 
after  week  for  3  years  and  then  all  at 
once,  everything  seems  to  be  all  right, 
and  it  is  a  good  program  without  any 
faults  or  failures.  To  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent  than  was  my  friend’s  question,  is 
the  situation  in  our  office.  There  was  a 
long  dry  spell  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  little  or  no  mail  in  support  or  praise 
of  the  program  and  now  when  debate  is 
underway,  there  is  a  deluge  of  corre¬ 
spondence  as  well  as  a  big  batch  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  a  considerable  number  of 
long  distance  telephone  calls  that  assure 
me  all  has  been  well  all  along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  any 
reason  to  inquire  into  the  interest  of 
those  who  have  been  writing  lately,  but 
in  some  instance  I  know  that  they  are 
either  employees  of  the  program  or  are 
recipients,  directly  or  indirectly.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
these  people  expressing  their  viewpoint. 
I  am  glad  to  have  it,  but  it  would  be 
more  persuasive  if  some  of  those  who 
had  written  in  complaint  in  the  months 
gone  by  would  write  and  say  that  they 
had  changed  their  viewpoint  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  program  should  continue. 

Before  I  neglect  to  make  the  point, 
once  again,  as  in  former  years,  I  wish 
to  compliment  and  praise  the  work  of 
the  regional  office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  its  fine  director,  Don  Thomason, 
as  well  as  the  excellent  staff.  This  office 
covers  a  wide  area  of  several  States  and 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  know 
that  it  is  not  topheavy  in  numbers  of 
personnel.  There  are  not  a  lot  of  un¬ 
needed  employees  in  this  regional  head¬ 
quarters.  His  is  a  big  job  over  a  wide 
area  to  answer  the  countless  complaints 
of  the  misdoings  of  all  of  the  thousands 
of  individuals  projects  within  this  wide 
area.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  he  and 
his  staff  have  done  a  heroic  job  to  try 
to  improve  or  better  the  program.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  only  to  point  out  that  all  is 
not  bad  about  the  poverty  program. 
There  are  those  in  the  program  who  are 
working  sincerely  to  improve  its  over¬ 
all  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  support  this  bill  there  must 
be  some  better  assurance  that  rural  areas 
will  get  a  more  equitable  share  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  there  have  been 
very  few  complaints  against  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  poverty  program  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  district.  Those  complaining 
against  it  are  in  the  cities  or  our  popu¬ 
lated  areas. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  seek 
recognition  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  assure  the  rural  areas  of  the  equi¬ 
table  treatment  that  the  law  is  now  sup¬ 
posed  to  provide  for  them.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  it  may  well  be  some 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  entitled 
under  the  rules  to  earlier  recognition  and 
in  effect  preempt  my  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  or  render  it  unnecessary  and  sur¬ 
plusage.  If  some  member  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  beats  me  to  this  improvement  then  I 
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shall  be  happy  as  long  as  the  purpose  or 
objective  has  been  accomplished. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  rural 
America  has  been  short  changed  in  the 
poverty  program  and.-  frankly  unless 
there  are  stronger  directives,  rural  areas 
will  continue  to  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  program. 

The  intention  was  clear  in  1965,  but 
apparently  there  is  quite  considerable 
question  whether  Congress’  intent  has 
been  followed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  it  would  seem  therefore 
there  must  be  some  enforced  equitable 
distribution  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

My  amendment  will  simply  provide 
that  when  the  proper  ratio  of  assistance 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  need  in 
the  rural  areas  to  lag  behind  by  10  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  equitable  distribution 
provided  in  the  present  law,  then  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  have  the  discretion  to  reduce 
the  matching  or  non-Federal  assistance 
in  order  to  encourage  the  continued 
and  increased  participation  in  rural 
programs. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  must 
point  out  the  combined  effect  of  the 
Green  amendment  which  would  require 
representation  in  the  management  of 
certain  programs  by  the  political  sub¬ 
divisions  of  local  government,  and  also 
the  Gibbons  amendment  which  would 
require  a  20-percent  contribution,  with 
half  of  it  in  cash,  will  have  the  effect  of 
putting  out  of  business  a  number  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  in  the  rural  areas 
which  I  represent.  It  may  be  possible  for 
an  urban  area  to  make  a  contribution, 
part  of  it  in  cash,  but  it  is  quite  another 
story  for  four  or  five  counties  in  the  rura} 
areas  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
towns  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to 
commingle  their  tax  moneys  into  a  non¬ 
profit  community  action  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  some  of  these  counties  have 
a  problem  to  raise  cash  because  they 
themselves  are  at  the  limit  of  their  tax¬ 
able  levy.  While  the  pooling  of  this 
money  is  difficult,  the  politics  is  even 
more  difficult.  Why  is  it  we  cannot  go 
ahead  with  an  “in-kind”  contribution 
such  as  to  contribute  the  use  of  public 
buildings,  public  equipment  and  public 
personnel  and  services?  If  this  kind  of 
contribution  can  continue,  then  a  real 
joint  effort  can  be  continued  in  the  rural 
areas.  If  not,  I  submit  that  many  of  the 
rural  programs  will  be  killed  because  of 
the  cash  contribution  provision. 

When  the  appropriate  time  comes  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  importance  of  arresting  the 
present  trend  of  movement  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 
The  problems  of  our  cities  can  never  be 
solved  by  making  them  more  congested. 
If  we  are  able  to  prevent  further  move¬ 
ment  of  rural  migrants  to  urban  areas 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds 
under  this  program,  then  we  will  have 
accomplished  quite  a  lot  by  providing  the 
options  for  rural  citizens  to  remain  in 
rural  America. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
cently  I  received  from  their  Southeast 
Regional  office  one  of  OEO’s  many  public 
relations  documents  entitled,  “Myths  and 
Facts  About  OEO.”  Appropriately  enough 
the  article  began  by  stating : 
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Myths  tend  to  grow  around  any  great  un¬ 
dertaking  like  parasitic  vines  on  a  tree.  It 
may  be  useful  to  strip  off  a  few  parastic 
myths  to  see  what  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  really  doing. 

To  be  sure,  I  would  welcome  a  com¬ 
plete  demytholization  of  the  OEO  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  see  what  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  really  doing.  With  the  re¬ 
curring  reports  pouring  in  from  all  parts 
of  this  country,  there  can  be  little  about 
that  parasitic  vines  have  wrapped  them¬ 
selves  around  the  antipoverty  program. 
Charges  linking  OEO  personnel  with 
riots,  partisan  politics,  subversive  activ¬ 
ity,  “hate  schools,”  school  boycotts  have 
been  of  grave  concern  to  many  of  us. 

In  the  wake  of  this  past  summer’s  riots, 
police  and  municipal  officials  have  com¬ 
plained  in  city  after  city  that  poverty 
war  money  and  personnel  have  been  used 
to  produce  a  climate  of  hatred  leading 
to  the  most  serious  race  riots  in  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  history. 

The  mayor  and  three  other  officials  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  testified  that  antipoverty 
workers  made  significant .  contributions 
to  the  riots,  that  a  left  wing  group  known 
as  Students  for-A  Democratic  Society 
controls  two  of  the  city’s  eight  war-on- 
poverty  areas,  and  that  another  possible 
new  left  group,  the  Newark  Community 
Union  Project,  also  controls  an  antipov¬ 
erty  program  and  holds  that  the  United 
States  is  a  “warmongering,  racist  so¬ 
ciety.”  1 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  August,  Newark 
jailer  Leonard  F.  Kowalewski,  president 
of  a  policemen’s  fraternal  order,  charged 
that  “antipoverty  workers  helped  bring 
about  the  riots  in  the  city.”  2  In  his  state¬ 
ment  Mr.  Kowalewski  cited  Robert 
Curvin  of  CORE  as  one  of  the  riot  lead¬ 
ers  and  charged  that  he  was  also  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  United  Community  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  Newark  agency  funded  by  OEO. 

Another  official  in  the  United  Com¬ 
munity  Corporation,  Newark’s  antipov¬ 
erty  agency,  one  Willie  Wright  urged 
slum  dwellers  to  arm  themselves  and  keep 
their  arms  until  rioting  started  again. 
Even  though  Wright  was  ordered  sus¬ 
pended  temporarily,  the  OEO  in  Wash¬ 
ington  said  that,  as  a  board  member  and 
an  elected  official,  he  could  not  be  fired. 
A  spokesman  for  Sargent  Shriver  said, 
“Mr.  Shriver  was  .  .  .  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  ‘legally  powerless’  to 
force  Mr.  Wright’s  suspension  because  he 
was  an  elected  official.” 3 

The  mayor  of  Jersey  City  said: 

We  have  a  man — whom  I  could  name  to  a 
Congressional  Committee — who  .  .  .  invited 
to  an  Episcopalian  church  on  the  night  of 
Monday,  July  17,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rap 
Brown.  And  that  night — the  Newark  riot  was 
still  going  on — Brown  told  the  congregation 
that  they  should  ...  go  out  and  burn 
Jersey  City  down.  In  the  case  I  have  cited, 
*  the  man  is  on  an  antipoverty  program  pay¬ 
roll.4 

According  to  Senator  Strom  Thur¬ 
mond  of  South  Carolina,5  still  another 


1  “Subsidized  Riots?”  The  Chicago  Tribune, 
August  10,  1967. 

2  New  York  Times,  August  8,  1967. 

3  New  York  Times,  August  18,  1967,  p.  19. 

4  Chicago  Tribune,  August  10,  1967. 

0  “Poverty  In  Perspective,”  Strom  Thur¬ 
mond  Reports  to  the  People,  October  9,  1967. 


Newark  official,  Jesse  Allen,  a  member  of 
an  area  antipoverty  liaison,  travelled 
this  past  spring  to  Puerto  Rico  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Communist-led  agitation  for 
Puerto  Rican  independence.  It  is  reported 
that  Allen’s  trip  was  financed  by  the 
Tricontinental  Information  Center  of 
New  York,  a  revolutionary  propaganda 
center  sponsored  by  U.S.  Communists. 

Last  August  I  called  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  recurring  reports  of  involve¬ 
ment  of  antipoverty  workers  paid  with 
Federal  funds  in  the  civil  disorders  in  our 
cities.  I  would  still  like  to  know  how  much 
Federal  money  granted  through  OEO  is 
being  used  by  pressure  groups  advocat¬ 
ing  civil  disorders  and  anarchy  in  this 
country-  It  would  appear  that  through 
OEO  the  American  taxpayer  may  well 
have  found  a  way  to  finance  his  own 
destruction. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  parasites  like  Rap  Brown,  Stokeley 
Carmichael,  and  Leroi  Jones  have  ex¬ 
ploited  the  ghetto  residents  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  programs  of  the  Great  So¬ 
ciety  itself  as  a  means  to  accomplish 
their  revolutionary  ends. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  incidents  to 
hit  the  news  in  this  Nation  was  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  an  OEO  program  in  Nashville, 
Term.,  was  sponsoring  a  liberation  hate 
school  in  a  local  church.  Nashville  police 
Capt.  John  A.  Sarace  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  OEO 
funds  had  been  issued  to  support  this 
liberation  school  connected  with  the 
north  Nashville  summer  project  at  St. 
Anselm’s  Episcopal  Church  at  which,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  SNCC,  children  were 
being  taught  to  “hate  whitey.”  The  leader 
was  identified  as  Fred  Brooks,  chairman 
of  the  Nashville  unit  of  SNCC. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,0 
Brooks  was  driving  a  1967  white  Ford 
station  wagon  leased  by  OEO.  The 
charges  were  denied  both  by  OEO  here 
in  Washington  and  the  Rev.  J.  Paschall 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  Nashville  Metro¬ 
politan  Action  Commission,  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  before  Senate  Judiciary.  However, 
once  arriving  back  in  Nashville,  Rev. 
Davis  admitted  in  a  telegram  to  Senator 
Eastland  that  his  testimony  was  not 
exactly  correct.  He  reported  that  even 
though  the  grant  from  OEO  for  $5,846 
had  been  approved  but  not  finalized  his 
agency  was  committed  to  pay  $20  per 
week  to  house  four  young  women  work¬ 
ing  at  the  liberation  school,  one  of  whom 
was  a  member  of  SNCC. 

On  August  11,  the  Liberation  School 
was  suspended  by  the  Metropolitan  Ac¬ 
tion  Commission  of  Nashville  and  the 
Right  Reverend  John  W.  Vander  Horst, 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Tennessee,  ordered 
the  school  ousted  from  St.  Anslem’s 
Chapel  Episcopal  Center  and  denounced 
the  school  as  teaching  a  concept  “quite 
contrary  to  our  Christian  heritage.”  T 

Last  spring  a  riot  occurred  on  the 
campus  of  Texas  Southern  University  in 
Houston  in  which  one  policeman  was 
killed  and  two  were  wounded  in  a  gun 
battle  that  broke  out  on  the  campus  May 
16.  James  B.  Jones,  former  dean  of  the 


6  The  Washington  Post,  August  9,  1967,  pp. 
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7  New  York  Times,  August  12,  1967,  p.  20. 


college,  estimated  that  125  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  4,500  students  supported  the 
shooting  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub¬ 
committee. 

Houston  Mayor  Louie  Welsh  testified 
that  he  complained  last  May  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  that  local 
antipoverty  workers  were  fomenting  ra¬ 
cial  unrest.3  The  mayor  said  he  received 
no  answer  until  July  21,  2  months  after 
the  riot. 

Or  consider  the  southwest  Alabama 
Fanner’s  Cooperative — SWAFCA — of 
Selma,  Ala.,  which  the  OEO  recently 
funded  in  the  amount  of  a  $400,000  dem¬ 
onstration  grant  after  overriding  the 
Governor’s  veto  and  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  pleas  of  the  entire  Alabama  dele¬ 
gation,  local  officials,  local  and  regional 
OEO  agencies,  and  the  report  by  OEO 
investigators  that  the  project  was  eco¬ 
nomically  unfeasible.  Among  the  leaders 
of  this  imlikely  enterprise  were  Shirley 
Mesher  and  John  Zippert.  According  to 
those  who  have  investigated*  the  per¬ 
sonalities  involved  in  the  project,  Shirley 
Mesher,  the  coordinator,  first  appeared 
on  the  Alabama  scene  in  early  1965  to 
join  the  Selma-Montgomery  civil  rights 
march.  She  participated  in  that  march 
as  a  “marshal”  for  the  Southern  Chris¬ 
tian  Leadership  Conference  and  is  a  close 
associate  of  one  Dian  Bevel,  who  recently 
returned  from  an  unauthorized  trip  to 
Hanoi,  and  is  wife  of  Black  Panther  ad¬ 
vocate  James  Bevel  of  Chicago. 

John  Zippert,  former  president  of  the 
student  body  at  City  College  of  New 
York,  was  a  fieldworker  for  CORE.  In 
1965  Zippert  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Youth  Festival  Committee  in  New 
York  and  assisted  in  involving  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Ninth  Communist  World 
Youth  Festival  in  Algiers.  A  writeup 
of  Zippert  and  his  activities  with  the 
Youth  Festival  group  appeared  in  the 
Worker,  April  11,  1965,  page  4.  Among 
his  other  “credentials”  Zippert  can  claim 
participation  in  a  “teach-in”  at  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York  on  April  13,  1965,  along 
with  Herbert  Aptheker.  The  purpose  of 
the  teach-in  was  to  oppose  American 
efforts  in  Vietnam. 

As  though  this  were  not  enough,  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Fino,  of  New  York,  on 
September  27,  charged  that  a  man  who 
was  named  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  then  Attorney  General,  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  in  1962  as  a  card-carrying 
Communist,  is  the  head  of  a  war  on 
poverty  agency  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Fino  quite  understandably  demanded 
that  Robert  Schrank  be  removed  from 
his  post  as  director  of  work  experience 
programs  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  In  a  description  of  Schrank’s 
record  of  subversion,  he  said: 

During  the  late  1940’s,  he  was  an  official 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists,  but  he  was  expelled  from  the  union 
in  1948  for  parroting  the  Communist  line. 
The  Machinists,  like  most  American  labor 
unions,  have  an  excellent  record  of  clean¬ 
ing  out  subversives  the  moment  they  show 
themselves.  I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for 


8  The  Washington  Post,  November  4,  1967, 
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the  antipoverty  program,  where  coddling  of 
leftwingers  has  been  made  into  an  ideology. 

In  1952,  according  to  the  files  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  Mr. 
Schrank  was  the  chairman  of  a  conference 
held  in  New  York  City  to  repeal  the  Smith 
Act.  He  was  then  employed  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  representative  of  the  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  Union,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  1950  as  a  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  front.  By  this  time,  it  was 
apparent  that  Mr.  Schrank  was  a  hardcore 
Communist  sympathizer — and  presumably  a 
card-carrying  Communist.  He  stayed  with 
the  International  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Work¬ 
ers  until  1955,  at  which  time  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  records  lose 
track  of  him. 

Later  in  1962,  Mr.  Schrank  was  listed 
among  those  former  officials  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  Union 
who  were  shown  to  have  been  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  He  was  so  cited  by 
the  Federal  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  in  1962.  The  case  in  question  is  Ken¬ 
nedy  v.  International  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers,  May  4,  1962,  Docket  No.  116-56. 

In  July  1966  Mr.  Schrank  was  hired  as  di¬ 
rector  of  work  experience  for  the  New  York 
City  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  several  salary  hikes,  and  is  now  a 
full-fledged  over-paid  poverty  commissar  to 
the  tune  of  $20,500  a  year.10 

Mr.  Chairman,  evidence  would  indicate 
that  OEO  is  also  involved  in  financing 
activities  in  three  other  areas  outside  its 
legal  jurisdiction.  I  refer  to  school  boy¬ 
cotts,  voter  registration,  and  unionizing. 

In  Barron’s  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly  of  May  8,  1967,  it  was 
reported  that  Mobilization  for  Youth  em¬ 
ployees  aided  community  organizations 
which  conducted  the  school  boycott  of 
1964  in  New  York  and  made  MFY  fa¬ 
cilities  and  equipment  available  to  them. 
The  Rev.  Milton  A.  Galamison,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  City  Poverty  Board, 
was  the  leader  of  the  boycott. 

Another  boycott  leader,  according  to 
Barron’s,  was  Preston  Wilcox,  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Columbia  University  which  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  $300,000  from  OEO  to  train 
VISTA  workers  and  an  additional  $93,000 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  work¬ 
ers  it  has  trained.  Besides  his  association 
with  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Wilcox  is 
on  the  antipoverty  payroll  as  a  paid  con¬ 
sultant  to  OEO  for  the  upward  bound 
program  and  a  consultant  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  Association  of  East  Harlem  Tri¬ 
angle,  Inc. — CAEHT — which  receives 
Federal  antipoverty  funds, 
viewer : 

I  wisb  we  had  more  Stokely  Carmichaels.* 11 

A  quick  glance  at  others  involved  in  the 
New  York  boycotts  turns  up  one  anti¬ 
poverty  worker  after  another.  Says  one 
official  who  has  been  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  because  of  the  involvement  of 
antipoverty  workers  in  the  boycotts: 

I  am  sure  that  the  boycotts  never  would 
have  occurred  without  the  war  on  poverty.112 

Another  interesting  use  of  poverty 
funds  is  for  federally  financed  union  or¬ 


10  Paul  A.  Fino,  Congressional  Record,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1967,  H12604. 

11  Shirley  Scheiba,  “Suffer  Little  Children,” 
Barron’s  National  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly,  May  8,  1967. 

12  Ibid. 


ganizers.  On  May  30,  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  reported  that  it  had 
found  “extensive  evidence  that  Federal 
anti  poverty  funds  were  used  in  efforts  to 
unionize  farm  workers  in  Florida  last 
year.”  18 

The  GAO  advised  the  OEO  to  recover 
the  funds  from  Community  Action  Fund, 
Inc.  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  which  administered  two  mi¬ 
grant  projects  financed  by  OEO.  The 
GAO  charged  that  Community  Action 
Fund,  Inc.  officials  met  last  June  with 
AFL-CIO  officials  and  discussed  CAF’s 
role  in  the  efforts  to  organize  farm 
workers.  GAO  further  charged  that  the 
wife  of  the  GAF  president  was  an  AFL- 
CIO  employee  under  her  maiden  name. 
According  to  GAO  employees  of  CAF  and 
AFSC  engaged  in  political  and  union 
activities  and  received  Federal  funds  as 
reimbursement  for  travel  expenses. 

In  a  similar  charge,  Representative 
Gubser,  of  California,  on  February  27 
and  March  22  pointed  out  the  possibility 
that  the  California  Self-Help  Service 
Corps,  financed  by  poverty  funds,  could 
be  using  their  funds  for  the  training  of 
labor  organizers.14 

There  is  even  evidence  that  OEO  funds 
may  be  used  to  train  pickets.  Nation’s 
Business  reports  that  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  50 
pickets  showed  up  at  all  four  entrances 
of  a  Fresno  store  carrying  signs  proc¬ 
laiming,  “Black  Power  says,  ‘Strike, 
Baby,  Strike,’  ”  while  their  leaders,  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  egged  them  on  with 
“Let’s  hear  it!  Sound  off!”18 

These  pickets,  it  seems,  were  trying  to 
get  the  department  store  to  take  some 
items  off  its  shelves — listed  on  an  AFL- 
CIO  boycott  list.  Sixteen  of  the  pickets 
had  come  up  from  a  federally-supported 
training  center  in  the  Watts  section  of 
Los  Angeles  and  joined  hands  with  union 
members  as  a  part  of  their  official  “war 
on  poverty”  training. 

The  California  Center  of  Community 
Development — CCCD — which  cosponsors 
the  Watts  Social  Action  Training  Cen¬ 
ter — SATC  said  that  the  Fresno  picketing 
was  part  of  the  trainees  instruction  in 
“nonviolent  means  to  make  economic 
gains.”  16  Six  SATC  staffers  are  supplied 
by  the  CCCD  which,  in  turn,  is  supported 
by  $280,000  in  war  on.  poverty  money  and 
located  in  Del  Ray,  Calif. 

In  an  interview  with  Rich  Freeland, 
reporter  for  Fresno’s  KFRE  radio  and 
TV  stations,  CCCD  director,  Edward  P. 
Dulton  admitted : 

We  work  with  people  to  get  unionized  if 
that  is  what  they  decide  they  need.  Our  first 
commitment  is  with  people;  a  smaller  com¬ 
mitment  is  with  the  funding  agency.17 

Other  implications  have  been  made 
that  OEO  is  involved  in  partisan  politics. 
Representative  Fletcher  Thompson,  of 
Georgia,  charged  on  Tuesday,  October  17, 
that  Atlantans  were  forced  to  register  to 
vote  before  they  could  participate  in  cer¬ 
tain  antipoverty  activities.  He  further 
charged  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity — Atlanta,  which  administers  Fed- 


13  The  Washington  Post,  May  30,  p.  A5. 

14  Congressional  Record,  February  27,  1967; 
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10  Ibid. 
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eral  antipoverty  funds,  admitted  or- 
gainzing  voters  on  a  block-by-block  basis 
and  the  requiring  of  voter  registration 
for  all  participants  in  the  antipoverty 
programs.18 

On  June  8,  Mr.  Gubser,  of  California, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
voter  registration  drive  among  the  poor 
by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission.111 

On  June  14  and  22,  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
North  Carolina,  speaking  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  advised  us  of  the  political 
involvement  of  OEO  through  “Operation 
Breakthrough,”  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  in  Durham,  N.C. 

In  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  said: 

Operation  Breakthrough  employees,  for  a 
period  of  3  months  from  December  to 
March  28,  1967,  5  days  per  week  during  work¬ 
ing  hours,  researched  registration  and  voters 
lists  for  10  precincts  in  Durham.  In  addition, 
their  same  employees  contacted  unregistered 
voters  and  persuaded  them  to  register  and 
used  Operation  Breakthrough  automobiles  to 
transport  them  to  the  polls  to  register.  Then 
on  election  day  Operation  Breakthrough  em¬ 
ployees  using  their  own  cars,  contacted  and 
dehvered  voters  to  the  polls  and  furnished 
them  with  sample  ballots  telling  them  how  to 
vote.20 

The  foregoing  evidence  to  the  contrary 
not  withstanding  the  OEO  document  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
classifies  as  a  myth  the  statement  that 
“Poverty  funds  for  Community  Action 
are  often  used  to  cause  troubles  in  the 
community”  and  classifies  as  a  fact  its 
own  rebuttal  as  follows: 

The  administration  proposed  1967  legis¬ 
lation  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  illegal 
“picketing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action.” 
OEO  funds  have  never  been  used  to  train 
pickets  or  to  conduct  classes  in  how  to 
strike  ...  It  is  only  those  who  take  the  un¬ 
fair  and  unlawful  advantage  of  the  poor 
that  need  to  be  threatened  by  Community 
Action  programs.21 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
OEO  may  be  having  difficulty  differen¬ 
tiating  between  myth  and  fact. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  a  community 
action  agency  and  a  former  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  a  VISTA  project.  She  is  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  majors  in  psychology 
and  sociology.  She  wrote,  in  part: 

I  resigned  from  the  job  with  the  local  com¬ 
munity  agency  because  I  was  convinced  that 
the  bright,  new,  shiny  words  that  had  been 
used  to  describe  the  antipoverty  program 
had  become  tarnished.  The  program  had  be¬ 
come  a  “hot  bed”  for  political  and  civil  rights 
activities.  Helping  the  poor  became  second¬ 
ary  to  other  objectives  and  purposes  .  .  . 
I  believe  the  seeds  of  the  1966  riots  were 
planted  by  ill-conceived  concepts  without 
the  vision  to  see  and  plan  for  the  results  of 
frustrated  people  with  too  high  expectations 
being  led  to  believe  the  road  up  would  be 
easy.  .  .  And  we  wonder  who  is  to  blame.  I 
admit  my  part  and  would  like  to  see  a 
change. 

And  in  view  of  the  conflicting,  con¬ 
trasting,  and  contradictory  evidence,  I 


18  United  Press  International — 188,  October 
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should  like  to  make  this  proposal:  Will 
the  real  OEO  please  stand  up? 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
privileged  today  to  transmit  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  a  message  from  representatives 
of  agencies  and  organizations  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  members  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  I  want  to  read  the  message  at 
this  point  so  that  it  may  become  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  debate  on  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation: 

A  Message  to  Members  op  Congress 

As  representatives  of  agencies  and  orga¬ 
nizations  with  millions  of  members  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  we  call  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  reject  any  ef¬ 
forts  to  cripple  the  anti-poverty  program  by 
cutting  the  authorization  below  $2.06  bil¬ 
lion  annually  or  by  accepting  disabling 
amendments  or  substitutions. 

The  debate  now  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  not  result  in  abandon¬ 
ment  or  emasculation  of  the  anti-poverty 
program. 

By  enacting  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  our  government  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  gave  its  citizen  poor  a  solid  basis  for 
hope  and  opportunity.  Today  we  stand  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  moral  commitment  to 
eliminate  poverty  from  our  society.  Our  na¬ 
tion  has  the  resources.  We  call  upon  Congress 
to  keep  faith  with  its  past  commitments. 

Failure  to  move  forward  vigorously  will 
bring  disenchantment  and  despair  to  the 
poor  and  will  lead  to  further  agitation  and 
social  unrest. 

With  this  appeal  we  pledge  our  continuing 
support  to  an  aggressive  national  effort  to 
achieve  full  opportunity  and  social  justice 
for  all  our  people. 

The  above  statement  was  adopted  by  the 
following  national  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  November  9,  1967  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Interreligious  Committee  Against  Poverty;  ■ 
League  of  Women  Voters;  United  Church 
Women;  National  Council  of  Catholic  Wom¬ 
en;  National  Association  for  Community  De¬ 
velopment;  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations; 
Citizens’  Crusade  Against  Poverty;  Industrial 
Union  Division-AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  message  I  have  just 
read  is  the  combined  voice  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  great  religious 
faiths  in  America — the  League  of  Women 
Voters — and  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is  a  united 
cry  for  justice  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
appeal  for  full  opportunity '  and  social 
justice  for  all  people. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  not 
be  found  wanting  in  answering  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  conscience.  The  cry  for  justice  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  the  underprivileged, 
the  undereducated,  the  socially  deprived 
must  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years 
ago  this  Nation  declared  war  on  poverty. 
With  that  declaration  came  a  commit¬ 
ment,  a  commitment  which  pledged  the 
resources  of  this  Nation  to  lift  35  million 
persons  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  Three  years  ago,  affluent  Amer¬ 
ica  was  called  upon  to  takes  a  searching 
look  at  the  “other  America,”  the  one 
which  did  not  share  in  its  abundance. 
It  is  inded  our  shame  that  in  a  country 
of  such  wealth  we  have  children  who  to¬ 
day  will  still  go  hungry,  who  today  will 
still  sleep  in  substandard  housing,  arid 
who  perhaps  still  will  not  be  able  to  at¬ 
tend  school  because  they  lack  adequate 
clothing. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  in  1964,  we  served  notice 


to  the  other  America.  We  sorrowfully, 
but  trustfully,  recognized  the  existence 
of  poverty  in  our  midst,  and  organized 
ourselves  to  attack  the  problem. 

The  American  people  mandated  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  central  thrust  in  this  attack.  It 
was  to  be,  and  rightfully  is,  the  focus  of 
all  efforts  on  the  Federal  level  aimed  at 
hard  core  poverty.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  was  not  only  to  oper¬ 
ate  new  programs  for  the  poor,  but  it 
was  also  to  survey  the  fabric  of  Federal 
Government  and  devise  a  plan  which 
would  encompass  all  Government  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  private  efforts. 

Through  the  poverty  program,  the 
poor  acquired  a  voice.  No  longer  would 
they  stand  indicted  as  immoral,  shift¬ 
less,  or  lazy.  Over  and  over  they  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness,  and  their 
capacity  to  become  full  participants  in 
this  society,  and  not  just  its  wards. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  innovate,  and  it  did.  It  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  the  whole  country  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  its  imaginative  and  successful 
programs:  Headstart,  Upward  Bound, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  and  Legal 
Services.  It  can  now  claim  almost  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  school  systems,  and 
medical  and  bar  associations. 

Statistics  and  computers  cannot  meas¬ 
ure  the  hope  provided  by  a  second 
chance.  For  the  first  time,  a  high  school 
dropout  does  not  have  to  be  lost  to  soci¬ 
ety,  but  has  the  option  of  combining 
school  with  work  experience.  For  the  first 
time,  a  head  of  the  family  can  recapture 
his  sense  of  dignity  as  well  as  provide 
economic  security  for  himself  and  his 
family.  This  is  what  job  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  all  about.  For  the  first  time, 
many  Americans  have  access  to  a  doctor 
in  their  neighborhoods,  or  they  may  have 
the  chance  to  partake  in  our  legal  proc¬ 
ess  and  discover  that  justice  does  not 
apply  to  the  rich  alone. 

In  New  York,  through  Headstart,  the 
poverty  program  has  narrowed  the  gap 
for  83,000  pre-school  youngsters.  It  has 
made  it  possible  for  over  108,500  enroll- 
ees  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to 
either  stay  in  school,  and  get  that  high 
school  diploma,  or  to  gain  a  job  skill.  It 
has  encouraged  small  businesses  with 
over  500  loans.  It  has  made  it  possible  for 
over  24,000  adults  to  participate  in  adult 
basic  education  courses.  Over  600  rural 
families  have  been  granted  loans  to  im¬ 
prove  their  agricultural  techniques. 

This  is  the  promise  of  the  poverty 
program.  It  has  given  meaning  to  this 
Nation’s  assertion  of  equal  opportunity 
for  every  citizen. 

Today  we  are  at  a  crossroads  in  this 
search  for  equal  opportunity.  There  are 
many  paths  before  us,  each  offering 
something  of  merit.  There  are,  obvi¬ 
ously,  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
which  path  will  most  effectively  lead  to 
the  realization  of  the  goals  we  set  for 
ourselves  in  1964. 

The  choosing  is  difficult,  but  not  im¬ 
possible.  I  can  only  urge  my  colleagues  to 
choose  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  A 
too  hasty  or  emotional  choice  might  do 
serious  damage  to  some  of  the  delicately 
balanced  coalitions  which  have  been 


erected  in  many  areas,  and  in  my  own 
city  of  New  York  in  particular.  The  Na¬ 
tion,  from  the  crowded  corners  of  the 
city  ghettos  to  the  general  stores  of  the 
farming  communities,  must  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  what  we  do.  We  must  continue 
to  provide  a  viable  framework  for  inno¬ 
vative  measures  while  guarding  con¬ 
stantly  against  signs  of  directionless 
change.  We  must  continue  to  provide 
both  the  material  and  nonmaterial 
tools  to  the  poor  to  enable  them  to  stake 
out  a  meaningful  share  in  this  society 
while  guarding  against  mere  conde¬ 
scending  charity.  And  when,  as  it  has 
now,  a  crisis  arises,  we  must  continue  to 
employ  to  the  fullest  the  wisdom  of  this 
body  in  order  to  reconcile  the  differences 
which  might  appear  in  the  search  for  the 
most  meaningful  path  to  these  goals. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  continue 
to  provide  the  framework  for  innovation. 
We  must  give  the  weightiest  considera¬ 
tion  to  such  imaginative  proposals  as 
day  care  centers  which  might  enable 
mothers  who  are  heads  of  households  to 
break  out  of  the  welfare  cycle  by  becom¬ 
ing  self-supporting  while  giving  their 
children  the  social  and  educational 
background  which  will  permit  them  to 
achieve  for  themselves,  as  they  grow,  the 
personal  integrity  necessary  for  a  mean¬ 
ingful  involvement  in  this  society’s 
benefits. 

We  must  also  give  the  weightiest  con¬ 
sideration  to  an  area  in  which  I  have  had 
a  special  interest — the  plight  of  our 
older  citizens.  The  experience  and  the 
wisdom  of  these  people  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dissipate  because  they  can 
think  only  of  subsistence.  A  program  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  deserving 
persons  over  55  I  feel  is  most  necessary. 
We  must  provide  these  senior  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  services  in  order  to  reintegrate 
these  valuable  human  resources  into  our 
increasing  youthful  society. 

In  order  to  provide  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  sound  com¬ 
munity-based  organizations  must  be 
constructed.  As  I  mentioned  previously, 
my  own  city  of  New  York  has  labored 
for  over  a  year  to  create  these  viable, 
valuable  organizations.  In  a  letter  to  me 
concerning  the  amendments  before  us, 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  said  that  “to 
require  a  juggling  in  mid-stream  of  the 
delicately  balanced  coalitions,  which 
were  often  so  difficult  to  create,  can  only 
invite  a  major  disruption  in  much  of 
what  is  now  being  achieved.  Community 
confidence  is  not  easily  obtained.  The  re¬ 
organization  of  community  corporations 
required  in  the  bill  as  reported  can  only 
serve  to  imperil  that  confidence.”  I  must 
share  Mayor  Lindsay’s  sense  of  fore¬ 
boding  if  we  rashly  destroy  these  fragile, 
yet  workable,  structures. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  body  produce  a  bill  on  which  we 
can  all  agree.  The  issues,  as  is  obvious, 
are  most  vital.  Both  parties  agree  that 
we  need  a  bill  and  these  problems  must 
be  solved  as  soon  as  practicable.  A  prom¬ 
ise  was  made  with  the  inception  of  the 
poverty  program.  To  now  renege  on  this 
promise  to  a  group  of  Americans,  until  so 
recently  without  hope,  would  reflect  the 
belief  that  nothing  further  can  be  done. 
Surely  our  experience  in  the  past  3  years 
belies  this  conclusion.  We  must  continue 
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to  strive  for  successes,  however  small — 
for  even  small  successes  can  grow  large  if 
they  are  nurtured  by  our  continuing  sup¬ 
port  for  the  ideas  and  programs  which 
make  them  possible. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as 
amended,  and  in  support  of  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Some  2,500  years  ago,  the  prophet 
warned  his  people  that  their  destruc¬ 
tion  would  surely  come  not  from  an  alien 
foe,  but  from  within  their  very  gates. 
I  am  no  prophet  but  as  a  reasonable  man 
of  long  experience  in  public  affairs,  I 
would  transmit  that  prophetic  warning 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  inequities  have  bred 
alienation  and  discontent  throughout 
America;  if  we  do  not  undertake  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  seemingly  hopeless  plight  of  one- 
sixth  of  our  population,  the  ancient 
prophecy  may,  alas,  be  fulfilled  in  our 
time. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967 
is  our  opportunity  to  be  humane,  com¬ 
passionate,  intelligent,  responsible,  and 
in  some  way,  responsive  to  the  sorest 
needs  of  this  body  politic.  Three  years 
ago  we  became  the  trustees  of  America’s 
disinherited  because  we  recognized  that 
their  disinheritance  was  our  disgrace. 
We  took,  as  President  Kennedy  would 
have  it,  the  first  step  in  our  thousand- 
mile  journey  toward  the  achievment  of 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  and 
education;  with  modest  means,  we  lit  a 
small  candle  to  illumine  the  darkness  of 
the  urban  ghettos  and  the  rural  waste¬ 
lands.  For  the  most  part,  our  efforts  in 
this  area  have  borne  good  fruit;  there¬ 
fore,  as  President  Johnson  urges,  “let  us 
continue”;  let  us  not  desert  our  trust; 
let  us  not  flee  before  the  craven  book¬ 
keepers  whose  cries  of  “extravagance” 
would,  if  heeded,  punish  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  for  being  disadvantaged,  the  poor 
for  being  poor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  you 
all  know,  with  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order,  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
balance  between  individual  liberties  and 
social  cohesion  under  the  standard  of 
due  process  as  announced  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution;  but  today,  that  very  balance 
hangs  in  the  balance;  it  is  idle  to  speak 
of  equal  justice  before  the  law  if  there 
is  no  justice  in  the  hiring  halls,  in  the 
marketplaces,  in  the  classrooms  of 
America. 

I  have  often  gone  on  record  as  an 
ardent  supporter  of  responsible  dissent, 
but  I  recognize  that  responsibility  de¬ 
pends  upon  education  in  the  concept  of 
responsibility;  by  the  same  token,  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  order  depends  largely 
upon  self-respect;  how,  I  ask,  can  a  man 
who  is  systematically  deprived  of  equal 
opportunities  in  education  and  employ¬ 
ment  begin  to  comprehend  the  values 
which  have  made  America  great? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  somewhat  late  in 
the  day  for  anyone  to  defend  the  ethos 
of  compassion  against  the  attacks  of 
social  Darwinism,  but  I  do  not  blush 
to  do  so.  Our  existence  as  a  nation  is 
at  stake.  Only  if  we  are  good,  can  we 
exist. 


Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  before  us  is  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  to  which  it  is  addressed,  but  it  does 
represent  a  continuation  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  approach  already  taken.  It  will  give 
the  poor,  through  maximum  feasible 
participation  at  the  local  level,  a  chance 
to  contribute  to  the  national  life  and 
to  share  in  the  national  dream;  the 
extremists  and  demagogs,  who  pander 
to  their  anguish,  will  in  time  be  banished 
from  their  midst.  In  view  of  such  great 
gain,  who  would  oppose  this  bill?  Some 
point  self -righteously  to  a  history  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  error  as  an  excuse  for  their 
opposition.  There  is  a  fly  in  every  oint¬ 
ment,  but  the  fly  and  the  ointment  are 
not  inseparable;  the  part  does  not  viti¬ 
ate  the  whole.  Small  mistakes  in  a  new 
venture  may  be  inevitable,  but  the  ven¬ 
ture  itself  is  not  therefore  mistaken. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  highly 
commendable  and  it  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  persevere  by  our  mandate, 
namely,  the  enactment  of  S.  2388. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  issued  on 
November  7,  1967.  The  statement,  en¬ 
titled  “America  Cannot  Afford  To  Lose 
the  War  on  Poverty”  and  signed  by  such 
prominent  leaders  as  A.  Phillip  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Roy  Wilkins,  and  Whitney  Young, 
Jr.,  documents  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today: 

America  Cannot  Afford  To  Lose  the  War  on 

Poverty:  A  Joint  Statement  by  National 

Civil  Rights  Leaders,  Issued  November  7, 

1967 

America  Is  a  Nation  in  crisis. 

This  crisis  is  rooted  in  the  despair  and 
growing  anger  of  more  than  30  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans — black  and  white,  in  the 
city  slums  and  on  the  eroded  back  country¬ 
side — who  are  still  trapped  in  poverty  which 
does  not  give  them  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations.  That  revolution  exists. 
Its  growth  is  inevitable.  But  its  demand  is 
simple.  The  demand  is  for  the  equality  of 
opportunity  that  is  at  the  core  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  and  is  spelled  out  in  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  demand  is  to  participate — to  be 
allowed  to  compete — in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

In  1964  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  declared  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty.  They  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  all  Americans,  and  especially  to  those 
trapped  in  poverty  that  the  conditions  which 
condemn  the  poor  to  inequality  of  economic 
opportunity  and  which  deny  them  any 
chance  to  participate  in  American  life 
would  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

As  a  result  of  that  commitment  the  first 
faint  signs  of  progress  are  appearing  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities,  in  the  bleak  valleys  of 
Appalachia,  in  migrant  camps',  and  on  Indian 
Reservations. 

But  now,  only  three  years  after  this  Na¬ 
tional  commitment  was  made,  there  are 
those  who  hope  to  discard  or  break  it.  This 
National  crisis  is  being  used  by  some  as 
grist  for  partisan  mills  and  treated  by  others 
as  a  mere  political  annoyance. 

We,  the  undersigned  give  solemn  warn¬ 
ing  now  that  to  break  the  National  promise 
of  three  years  ago  would  be  to  invite  National 
disaster.  Doubt,  discontent,  sickness  and 
cynicism  are  all  integral  elements  of  the  life 
of  the  poor.  They  will  grow  in  volume  if  Con¬ 
gress  should  tell  the  poor:  “Forget  it.  We 
didn’t  mean  it.  Stop  bothering  us.” 

The  President’s  budget  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  is  minimal.  If  an 
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amount  less  than  the  budget  is  appropriated, 
the  poor  will  interpret  it  as  Congress  saying 
"We  didn’t  mean  it,” — and  they  will  be 
right. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
central  to  the  War  on  Poverty.  It  is  the  only 
Federal  agency  solely  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  only  agency 
that  has  given  the  poor  National  visibility 
and  has  championed  their  plea  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  Americans  as  the  rest 
of  us  know  the  word.  If  OEO  programs  are 
scattered  to  the  bureaucratic  winds,  the  poor 
will  interpret  it  as  Congress  saying  “We 
didn’t  mean  it,”  and  they  will  be  right. 

The  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1967  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
minimal  funds  to  carry  it  out  are  vital  if  a 
National  crisis  is  not  to  become  a  National 
disaster.  We  urge  our  Congressmen  to  put 
aside  partisanship  and  to  come  to  grips  and 
with  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in 
America  today. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters;  Roy  Wilkins,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People;  Whitney 
Young,  Jr.,  National  Urban  League; 
Dorothy  Height,  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women;  Clarence  Mitchell, 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights; 
Jack  Wood,  National  Committee  on 
Discrimination  in  Housing;  Berkeley 
Burrell,  National  Business  League; 
Bayard  Rustin,  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute;  John  Murphy,  National  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Marvin  Caplan, 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  telegrams,  supporting  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  mayor  of  Providence, 
R.I.,  Joseph  Doorley.  Mayor  Doorley,  on 
learning  of  the  opposition  confronting 
the  passage  of  the  OEO  legislation,  took 
it  upon  himself  to  come  to  Washington 
and  urge  other  mayors  from  throughout 
the  country  to  join  him  in  support  of  this 
legislation  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  Among  the  cities  that  Mayor 
Doorley  has  thus  far  received  responses 
from,  are  the  mayors  of:  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Yuma,  Ariz.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chic¬ 
opee,  Mass.;  Rutland,  Vt.;  Butte,  Mont.; 
Glasgow,  Ky.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mon¬ 
roe,  Mich,;  and  Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  copies  of  telegrams  from 
these  mayors  throughout  the  country 
strongly  endorsing  the  OEO  legislation. 
I  congratulate  Mayor  Doorley  upon  his 
initiative  and  commend  the  mayors  from 
throughout  the  country  who  have  joined 
him  in  urging  the  Congress  to  promptly 
enact  meaningful  legislation  to  help  the 
poor  people  of  not  only  our  cities,  but 
indeed  of  all  America. 

The  telegrams  follow: 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

November  8 ,  1967. 

Mayor  Joseph  Doorley, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

In  my  opinion,  the  poverty  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  of 
major  assistance  in  Kansas  City  in  alleviat¬ 
ing  need  in  the  worst  areas  of  our  city.  Its 
Headstart  programs,  its  recreation  programs, 
its  programs  for  young  people  and  people  in 
need  of  employment  have  been  received  well 
and  are  in  the  finest  spirit  of  America  in 
helping  the  helpless  to  help  themselves.  It 
would  be  a  major  calamity  at  this  time  in 
our  history  for  Congress  to  turn  its  back  on 
the  needs  of  the  poor  in  this  country. 
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I  urge  you  as  part  of  the  conference  of 
mayors  and  on  behalf  of  this  city  to  take 
such  steps  as  you  can  to  see  to  it  that  the 
basic  programs  initiated  by  OEO  are  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged.  This  is  no  time  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  tell  the 
poor  of  the  United  States  that  they  can 
“eat  cake,”  while  it  cuts  off  the  basic  pro¬ 
grams  which  could  help  the  poor  help  them¬ 
selves. 

Ilus  V.  Davis, 

Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Yuma,  Ariz., 
November  8,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sorry  I  can’t  be  with  you  at  the  bullfights, 
but  will  be  backing  you  all  the  way.  Have 
strongly  urged  our  congressional  delegations 
support. 

Thomas  F.  Alt, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Yuma,  Ariz. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  R.l.: 

Members  of  Congress  who  represent  St. 
Louis  have  given  me  their  personal  assurance 
that  they  will  support  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Their  previous  support  of  this  legislation 
would  indicate  favorable  action  on  their 
part.  A  telegram  has  been  sent  to  Congress¬ 
man  Hungate  who  represents  an  area  im¬ 
mediately  north  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been 
asked  to  give  the  authorization  bill  his 
complete  support. 

Alfonso  J.  Cervantes, 
Mayor,  City  of  St.  Louis. 


Chicopee,  Mass., 
November  7,  1967 . 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Count  on  our  full  support  in  your  efforts 
to  restore  funds  for  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  program.  I  have  already  contact  Sen¬ 
ators  Edward  Kennedy,  Edward  Brooke  and 
Congressman  Boland  for  their  support  in 
this  effort.  Our  local  superintendent  of 
schools,  Dr.  George  Mefbring  has  already 
contacted  Secretary  Wirtz  and  recorded  his 
protest  in  the  cutting  of  funds  for  the 
various  neighboring  programs.  If  at  all 
possible  I  will  attempt  to  be  in  Washington 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  9th  to  give  local  support 
to  your  efforts. 

Richard  H.  Demers, 

Mayor  of  city  of  Chicopee. 


Rutland,  Vt., 
November  3,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr. 

City  of  Providence,  R.l. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  I  have  your  letter 
dated  November  2,  1967  regarding  the  $2,- 
060,000,000  authorization  bill  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  already  contacted  our  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vermont 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  all  possible  to 
retain  as  much  money  as  possible  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  J.  Nichols, 

Mayor. 

Butte,  Mont., 
November  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  have  contacted  Chairman  Perkins  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  also  our  own  Congressman  Arnold  Ol¬ 
sen.  Wholeheartedly  supporting  your  efforts 
to  save  the  urban  monies.  As  the  President 
of  the  Montana  Municipal  League,  I  have 
spoken  at  least  for  the  larger  cities  of  this 
organization.  Sorry  I  cannot  join  you  per¬ 
sonally. 

Mayor  Tom  Powers. 


Glasgow,  Ky.,  November  7,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Washington,  D.C.: 

May  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts  in 
regard  to  retaining  requested  funds  for  com¬ 
munity  action. 

This  program  should  and  can  become  most 
meaningful  in  the  up -lifting  of  our  less  for¬ 
tunate,  in  communities  that  are  ready  to  do 
their  part. 

Glasgow,  Kentucky  will  do  its  part. 

We  endorse  retaining  the  program  in  full. 

R.  A.  Lessenberry, 
Mayor,  City  of  Glasgow  Ky. 


City  of  Jackson,  Micy., 

November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor  of  Providence, 

Providence,  R.l. 

Dear  Joe:  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get 
to  Washington  just  now.  I  am  finishing  a 
strenuous  campaign  for  re-election.  But  I 
wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  stem  the 
“blood  letting”  of  the  OEO  authorization  bill 
and  hope  that  enough  mayors  will  join  you 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  Congress. 

Congress  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
serious  trouble  that  is  caused  by  starting  pro¬ 
grams  which  cannot  be  completed  for  lack 
of  funds,  or  promising  programs  which  never 
materialize. 

I  should  think  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Disorders  might  put  in  a  word 
on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Alberta  Bennett, 

Mayor  of  Jackson. 


City  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

November  6, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Executive  Department, 

Providence,  R.l. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  Your  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  2,  1967  is  appreciated. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  I  have  com¬ 
municated  with  our  Congressman  Harold  D. 
Donohue  and  requested  his  favorable  action 
on  the  $2,060,000,000  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  J.  McGrath, 

City  Manager. 


Syracuse,  N.Y., 
November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

Providence,  R.l. 

Poverty  program  in  Syracuse  is  being  reor¬ 
ganized  we  have  not  lost  faith  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  we  urge  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  a  meaningful 
fight  against  all  facets  of  poverty  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  is  that  local  share  of 
these  continued  programs  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent  grants  in  aid  and  cash  otherwise  local 
Governments  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
financial  support  of  these  badly  needed  pro¬ 
grams. 

William  F.  Walsh, 

Mayor  of  Syracuse. 


Portland,  Oreg., 
November  8, 1967. 

Joseph  A.  Doorley, 

Mayor — City  of  Providence. 

Urge  consider  adequate  funding  OEO  espe¬ 
cially  in  light  of  limits  on  local  tax  load  to 
otherwise  continue  existing  programs. 

Stanley  W.  Earl, 

Acting  Mayor,  City  of  Portland,  Oreg. 


City  of  Woonsocket,  R.l. 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  may  I  express  my  opposition 


to  any  reductions  of  funding  for  Community 
Action  Programs  to  a  $600,000,000  level  as 
opposed  to  the  requested  fiscal  year  funding 
of  $1,022,000,000,  as  requested  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  City  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island  has 
been  conducting  a  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  for  two  years.  It  is  partially  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  an 
annual  grant  of  $137,206  to  conduct  four 
neighborhood  multi-service  centers,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  manpower  program,  and  Head¬ 
start  program. 

Cutbacks  in  funding  would  necessitate  the 
discontinuance  of  the  following  listed  local 
programs : 

1.  Closing  half  our  Neighborhood  Centers 
with  additional  termination  of  other  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  child  care,  home  economics, 
consumer  education,  health  education  and 
referral. 

2.  Termination  of  Headstart  and  Manpower 
Programs. 

3.  There  will  be  no  funding  for  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  program  for  twenty  school 
drop  outs,  a  Legal  Service  Program  and  a 
youth  center. 

Any  cutbacks  in  funding  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  destructive  to  the 
concepts  of  community  action  and  to  pro¬ 
grams  initiated  to  meet  local  needs  in  pro¬ 
viding  opportunuities  for  our  unfortunate 
citizens. 

If  we  are  to  protect  and  restore  man’s  satis¬ 
faction  in  belonging  to  community  where  he 
can  find  security,  we  must  move  forward  by 
providing  the  necessary  monies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Edgar  Lussier, 

Mayor. 


Yonkers,  N.Y., 
November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  R.l. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  I  have  read,  with 
great  interest  and  concern,  your  letter  of 
November  2nd,  1967,  regarding  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  continued  support 
for  this  Program.  I  concur  with  you  that  it 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  two 
(2,000)  thousand  communities  which  have 
the  Head  Start,  legal  services,  health  centers, 
neighborhood  centers,  and  many  other  worth¬ 
while  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor.  I  trust  that  the  outcome  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7th,  1967,  will  be,  indeed,  favorable. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  X.  O'Rouke,  M.D., 

Mayor. 


City  of  Chicago, 

November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  R.l. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  relative  to  the  legislation  affecting  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Be  assured. 
Mayor,  that  I  am  doing  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  be  of  help  and  assistance  in  impressing 
upon  Congress  that  the  plight  of  the  cities 
is  urgent  and  that  every  possible  aid  should 
be  granted  to  them  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  various  programs  for  the  good  of  all  of 
our  people. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mayor. 


City  of  Monroe,  Mich., 

November  1, 1967. 

Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor  of  Providence,  R.l. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  This  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  28.  I 
totally  concur  with  your  opinion  and  have 
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forwarded  these  sentiments  to  Representa¬ 
tive  Marvin  Esch  this  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Morton  R.  Cohn,  Mayor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  substitute  committee  amend¬ 
ment  printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ment.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1967”. 

Mr.  GOODELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  2  be  passed  over  and  be 
read  for  amendment  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  reading  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  second  section  has  not  as  yet  been 
read.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunty 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $2,060,000,000,  of  which, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of 
such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $874,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act, 
$1,022,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  title  II,  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  III,  $70,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  V,  $16,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and 
$31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  VHI.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
so  long  as  such  appropriation  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Chair 
may  or  may  not  recollect  that  earlier  in 
this  session,  if  my  memory  is  accurate, 
on  the  NASA  authorization  bill,  we  had 
under  consideration  an  authorization 
bill  as  to  which  there  might  have  been 
some  similarity  with  respect  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  we  now  face,  in  that  once  a  figure 
was  changed,  as  I  recall,  in  the  sub¬ 
portion,  we  could  not  subsequently  revise 
the  larger  figure.  I  ask  at  this  time  if 
that  is  the  case  in  this  instance? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  believes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  cor¬ 
rect. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  128,  line  6,  strike  out  “$2,060,000,000” 
and  insert  “$1,400,000,000”;  line  8,  strike  out 
“$874,000,000”  and  insert  “$421,500,000”;  line 
10,  strike  out  “$1,022,000,000”  and  insert 
“$825,000,000”;  line  13,  strike  out  “$16,000,- 
000”  and  insert  "$10,500,000”;  and  on  line 
14  strike  out  “$31,000,000”  and  insert  “$26,- 
000,000”. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  the  circumstance  which  requires  us 
to  proceed  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
disorderly  manner,  because  this  bill  is 
written  with  all  of  the  authorizations  in 
the  very  first  section  of  the  bill.  We  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  determining 
how  much  money  we  are  going  to  put 
in  the  overall  bill  and  how  much  money 
wTill  be  put  in  each  of  the  titles  of  the 
bill  right  at  the  outset,  and  we  do  not 
know  what  the  will  of  this  House  will  be 
with  reference  to  the  specific  sections. 

We  may  be  authorizing  overall  appro¬ 
priations  for  programs  that  will  be  de¬ 
leted  in  the  wisdom  of  this  House.  We 
may  be  accepting  new  programs,  in  the 
course  of  the  amendment  process,  with¬ 
out  any  authorization  for  those  programs 
possible. 

This  is  unfortunate.  It  is  the  reason 
why  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  con¬ 
sider  this  section  at  the  very  end  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill.  That  unanimous-con- 
sent  request  was  objected  to,  so  I  have 
no  alternative,  as  was  made  clear  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  minority  leader,  other  than 
to  offer  the  amendment  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  section  which  would  provide  the 
amount  of  money  which  we  feel  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade,  $1.4  billion. 

I  would  emphasize  that  if  the  other 
changes  are  made  in  the  bill  that  we 
propose  to  make,  this  would  generate 
more  than  $3  billion  in  money  going  into 
the  pockets  of  the  poor. 

It  would  do  this  through  the  process 
of  involving  private  enterprise.  Instead 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  each  in¬ 
stance  paying  100  percent,  in  effect,  for 
the  wages  of  all  those  who  are  to  be 
aided,  the  Federal  Government  would 
use  its  money  as  seed  money  in  order  to 
try  to  help  individuals  over  the  hump  of 
getting  employment  and  keeping  them 
in  employment  for  a  period  of  time  when 
they  may  be  less  than  fully  productive. 
These  are  such  programs  as  the  Industry 
Youth  Corps  where  a  subsidy  of  the  wage 
would  be  paid  through  local  administra¬ 
tors.  In  private  employment  private  em¬ 
ployers  would  pay  three-quarters  of  the 
wage.  In  effect,  this  brings  private  em¬ 
ployers  into  this  program  as  partners. 
They  have  employees  who  are  produc¬ 
tive  and  they  are  able  to  train  them  on 
the  job.  We  have  found  that  employers 
are  the  best  trainers.  It  is  much  better 
than  sending  individuals  off  to  institu¬ 
tions  or  schools.  A  variety  of  other  pro¬ 
posals  are  in  the  opportunity  crusade  to 
involve  private  enterprise.  We  believe 
$1.4  billion  would  fully  fund  the  good 
programs  in  the  present  war  on  poverty. 
For  instance,  there  is  more  money  in  the 
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opportunity  crusade  for  Headstart  than 
there  is  in  the  committee  bill.  We  have 
more  money  unearmai’ked  for  commu¬ 
nity  action  in  the  opportunity  crusade 
than  there  is  in  the  committee  bill.  We 
would  eliminate  the  earmarking  of  those 
special  categorical  programs  which  exist 
in  the  present  law;  $1.4  billion  can  gal¬ 
vanize  our  country  and  our  society, 
bringing  in  all  elements  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  partners,  really  to  involve  the 
poor  themselves  and  really  help  them 
with  productive  and  meaningful  jobs — 
not  dead-end  make-work  public  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  agree  to  the  $1.4  billion  level  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  but  I  hope  further  that  we 
will  not  stop  there.  I  hope  we  will  go  on 
to  implement  some  of  the  proposals 
offered  in  a  bipartisan  or  unpartisan 
way — constructive  proposals  that  will  re¬ 
direct  the  war  on  poverty  in  a  more 
meaningful  way.  If  we  do  this,  we  can 
truly  begin  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  now 
exists  between  the  affluent  and  the  poor 
in  our  country.  This  is  an  imperative.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  cut  the  authorization  to 
$1.4  billion,  which  is  $660  million  less 
than  the  committee  bill  and  $660  million 
less  than  the  President  budgeted,  but 
would  make  more  than  $3  billion  avail¬ 
able  to  help  the  poor. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  simply  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  program  is  so  far  from 
being  a  success  it  is  not  funny,  especially 
not  to  the  taxpayer  footing  the  bill,  or 
the  disillusioned  poor.  The  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  has  been  criticized  in  one  respect 
or  another  by  the  whole  American  so¬ 
ciety,  including  U.S.  Senators  and  even 
VISTA  volunteers.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  this  criticism  has  not  been  gen¬ 
erated  by  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
myself,  as  some  of  the  support  for  the 
OEO  and  its  programs  has  been  gen¬ 
erated  through  the  lobbying  and  similar 
efforts  of  the  OEO. 

Some  recent  criticisms  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  my  Democratic  colleagues: 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  example,  said  of  the 
community  action  program : 

It  has  not  worked  In  many  communities 
of  America,  and  I  tell  you  that  in  many 
communities  it  has  been  a  catastrophic  flop. 

He  also  observed  of  community  action 
that — 

This  program  is  in  disrepute  today  because 
fly-by-night  outfits  formed  overnight  have 
come  down  here  to  Washington  and  because 
they  had  friends  in  the  OEO  got  millions  of 
dollars  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of  programs  and 
the  legitimate  organizations  in  your  com¬ 
munities  . . .  were  by-passed. 

Senator  Joseph  Montoya,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Mexico,  calls  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  ‘‘lots  of  cavier,  but  no 
beans.” 

Congressman  Joe  Pool,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  has  stated: 

It’s  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  giveaway 
programs  like  the  War  on  Poverty  anyway. 

Congressman  Phil  Landrum,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia,  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  criticize  the  OEO  administration  di¬ 
rectly  : 

I  still  feel  strongly  that  the  so-called  pov¬ 
erty  program  is  sound  in  concept  and  de¬ 
signed  to  go  after  these  problems  on  a  long 
range  basis  of  education  and  training.  But 
I  am  saddened  that  the  administration  of 
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the  program  has  been  so  poorly  carried  out 
and  that  so  many  bad  judgments  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Landrum  said  he  thought  there 
was  “stupidity  right  here  in  Washington 
in  Sargent  Shriver’s  office.” 

I  will  not  repeat  at  this  time,  but  refer 
you  to  the  minority  views  on  this  bill,  for 
the  speech  of  Congressman  James  M. 
Hanley  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in 
which  he  complained  “never  in  my  con¬ 
gressional  tenure  have  I  seen  a  more 
blundering  mishmash  of  indecision  than 
that  served  up  to  me  by  OEO  during  the 
last  month,”  and  he  suggested  “the  Conv 
gress  order  a  carload  of  medals  for  buck¬ 
passing  struck  and  then  direct  that  car¬ 
load  be  delivered  en  masse  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.” 

Some  of  the  witnesses  before  our  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  this  sum¬ 
mer  related  their  unhappiness  with  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Blue  Carstenson,  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union,  stated: 

Community  Action.  We  have  not  been 
happy  with  some  of  the  administration  and 
policies  of  OEO.  Most  of  this  Committee  is 
aware  of  our  feelings  *and  of  the  examples 
of  these  problems.  We  can  share  the  views 
of  many  of  you  for  the  need  for  improving 
these  policies  and  practices.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  put  OEO  closer  to’  existing  agencies 
to  cut  interagency  warfare  and  improve  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  could  be  possible  to  move 
the  entire  OEO  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  for  example,  keep¬ 
ing  it  as  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
with'  the  same  status  as  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  Economic  Opportunity  Committee, 
Inc.,  as  presented  to  the  committee  by 
Mr.  Don  Flanders,  representing  that 
committee,  related : 

The  most  serious  problem  of  our  office  is, 
has  always  been  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  be,  the  erratically  managed  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  concept  of  economic  opportunity 
that  human  resources  cannot  be  wasted, 
that  the  local  community  must  gear  itself  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  on  a  continuing 
basis  in  America,  these  are  ideas  that  must 
be  implemented.  But  the  execution  of  these 
concepts  gets  bogged  down  in  constantly 
changing  guidelines  and  congressional  ups 
and  downs  in  response  to  criticism. 

Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  at  that  time  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Connecticut  State  OEO,  com¬ 
mented: 

At  the  present  time  Community  Action 
Boards  receive  no  direct  instructions  from 
OEO,  have  no  motivating  guidelines,  are 
spoon  fed  the  information  they  do  get  from 
paid  staff  members  and  most  of  the  board 
members  have  no  knowledge  it  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  a  multivoice. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Tannenbaum,  director  of 
the  Frederick  County,  Md„  CAP  told  her 
frustrating  experience : f 

However,  upon  presenting  this  program 
package  to  OEO,  we  began  a  long  series  of 
negotiations  which  if  it  were  not  so  serious 
could  be  called  a  comedy  of  errors.  The  day 
after  presenting  our  proposals  to  regional 
office,  the  program  analyst  for  my  county 
resigned. 

Since  then  I  have  had  six  program 
analysts.  Every  time  I  have  had  to  go  through 
these  programs  again,  explaining  and  de¬ 
scribing  once  again.  This  particular  process 
went  on  for  about  a  year. 


Never  was  I  told  that  the  program  was 
bad.  The  proposals  were  not  rejected.  They 
simply  never  were  funded. 

The  end  of  this  story  is  that  finally, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Work  Programs,  we 
did  get  the  programs  funded. 

We  have  been  able  to  begin  them  July 
10  of  this  year.  However,  this  is  not  a  com¬ 
pletely  happy  ending  to  the  story.  During 
that  year  disillusionment  set  in  among  the 
people  who  were  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
opportunities  about  to  be  theirs.  Now  they 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  something 
is  really  going  to  be  done.  We  have  lost  the 
faith  of  the  poor  in  community  action 
programs. 

One  State  technical  assistance  direc¬ 
tor,  who  I  shall  leave  unnamed,  com¬ 
mented  that  when  OEO  decentralized 
much  of  its  decisionmaking  process  to 
the  regional  offices,  hope  sprang  anew 
that  conditions  would  improve — but  they 
did  not.  He  also  commented  that  “prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  difficulty  results 
from  exasperating  and  seemingly  arbi¬ 
trary  actions  by  national  and  regional 
OEO  in  the  realm  of  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

A  study  by  McKinsey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
April  1967,  entitled  “Strengthening  the 
CAP  Processes  in  the  Regional  Offices,” 
contained  numerous  criticisms: 

Headquarters  imposes  an  excessive  number 
of  information  demands  on  the  regional  of¬ 
fices  *  *  *.  We  identified  several  examples 
of  inquiries  from  two  or  more  headquarters 
offices  about  the  same  problem  on  the  same 
day.  While  we  have  not  conducted  a  detailed 
analysis  *  *  *  (one)  underlying  cause:  A 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  head¬ 
quarters  personnel  of  the  role  headquarters 
is  to  play  in  the  management  process,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  function  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  that  role. 

The  regional  offices  frequently  receive  de¬ 
tailed  direction  from  a  multitude  of  head¬ 
quarters  personnel.  *  *  *  This  problem 
grows  out  of  a  lack  of  understanding  at  head¬ 
quarters  of  line  authority  and  of  the  func¬ 
tional  and  advisory  authorities  of  the  various 
staff  units. 

Personnel  at  each  level  must  develop  and 
instill  in  subordinates  a  greater  degree  of 
discipline  than  has  heretofore  existed  in 
CAP.  By  “organizational  discipline,”  we  mean 
the  frame  of  mind  with  which  individuals 
carry  out  their  assigned  responsibilities  with¬ 
out  dissipating  time  in  nonessential  meet¬ 
ings  or  veering  off  into  areas  of  responsibility 
outside  their  own. 

The  lack  of  adequate  headquarters  disci¬ 
pline  is  a  problem-  to  the  regional  offices 
because  of  the  excessive  information  re¬ 
quests  that  have  been  imposed,  the  manage¬ 
ment  improvement  projects  that  have  been 
launched  but  have  not  been  completed,  and 
the  needed  actions  that  were  delayed  when 
decisions  were  not  properly  coordinated  or 
when  unauthorized  persons  intervened. 

CAP  critically  needs  to  be  able  to  appor¬ 
tion  work  and  assign  responsibilities  in  a 
logical  manner  so  that  each  person  fulfills 
his  responsibilities  without  drifting  into  an¬ 
other’s  area  of  responsibility. 

However,  CAP  has  been  hampered  by  an 
excessively  high  turnover  in  personnel  that 
has  undermined  efforts  to  develop  a  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  and  effective  staff.  The  magnitude 
of  this  problem  is  indicated  by  the  following 
findings : 

a.  The  rate  of  turnover  among  regional 
analysts  has  been  52  percent  per  year.  The 
average  length  of  service  for  analysts  is  only 
10.6  months. 

b.  Every  top-level  position  at  CAP  head¬ 
quarters  and  at  OEO,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Director  of  OEO,  has  had  at  least  two 


occupants  during  the  past  2(4  years,  some 
positions  have  had  three  or  four  occupants. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  were 
identified  through  interviews  and  through 
questionnaires  completed  by  regional  ana¬ 
lysts.  Low  morale  and  general  dissatisfaction 
were  mentioned  frequently  in  five  of  the 
seven  regional  offices. 

Regional  analysts  are  frustrated  by  the 
confusion,  time  demands,  and  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  under  which  they  must  work.  *  *  *  in¬ 
dicated  substantial  frustration  due  to  the 
‘‘confused  paperwork  maze”  in  which  they 
must  function.  *  *  *  The  average  analyst 
spends  only  2.2  days  per  month  in  the  field, 
and  some  have  never  visited  their  gran  xes. 

The  following  newspaper  articles  cite 
a  couple  of  instances  of  how  this  admin¬ 
istrative  “mass  confusion”  comes  out  at 
the  local  level: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  Oct.  15, 
1967] 

Paperwork  Fouls  Up  a  “War” 

For  the  last  two  years  the  city’s  anti-pov¬ 
erty  agency  has  been  sending  the  regional 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  in 
Chicago  ever  increasing  reams  of  paper. 

Stacks  of  reports,  budgets,  proposals,  re¬ 
quests  and  communiques  have  flowed  like  a 
paper  Wabash  into  the  regional  office  to  be¬ 
come  lost  in  dark  filing  cabinets  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  labyrinths. 

Lost.  That  is  the  word  that  Wililam  F. 
Stafford,  CAAP  executive  director,  received 
last  week  from  Chicago.  The  Indianapolis  file 
has  disappeared. 

And  the  dammed  flow  means  proposals  stop 
being  processed  there  with  a  good  possibility 
that  proposals  and  a  lot  of  other  work  may 
have  to  be  duplicated  here. 

Stafford  said:  “It  sounds  impossible, 
doesn’t  it?” 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Oct.  14, 
1967] 

Poor  Wait  a  Year  for  Care  as  Dental  Tools 
Lie  Idle 

(By  Lawrence  J.  Green) 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  dental 
equipment,  purchased  through  the  federal 
poverty  program  to  provide  dental  care  to 
inner  city  residents,  still  rests  in  unopened 
crates  a  year  after  its  delivery. 

Dr.  T.  Aden  Cockburn,  director  of  health 
services  for  the  poor,  said  the  equipment 
remains  unpacked  and  unused  because  the 
federal  government  failed  to  follow  up  with 
funds  to  install  it.  Or  hire  dentists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  to  operate  it. 

The  equipment,  which  he  values  at  $60,000, 
was  purchased  in  August,  1966,  and  is  stored 
in  poverty  health  centers  at  6061  Grand 
River,  5149  St.  Jean  and  at  Mt.  Elliott  and 
Charlevoix. 

At  least  $21,000  in  additional  funds  would 
be  required  to  set  the  equipment  up  in  the 
centers,  he  said.  The  high  installation  cost 
results  from  the  age  of  buildings. 

Another  $20,000  in  dental  equipment,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  same  time,  was  only  installed 
recently  in  another  health  center  in  a  wing 
of  the  old  Providence  Hospital. 

Dr.  Cockburn  said  he  expects  to  get  that 
center  in  operation  next  week  because  he  has 
found  a  dentist  willing  to  work  in  it  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Even  now,  he  said,  he  does  not  know  how 
much  money  will  be  available  to  set  up  the 
other  equipment.  Congress  is  still  studying 
budget  items  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  the  administering  agency  for  the 
poverty  program. 

If  the  money  is  allocated.  Dr.  Cockburn 
added,  it  would  require  three  to  four  months 
to  set  up  the  equipment  and  put  it  into 
operation. 
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Beyond  that,  he  said,  is  the  problem  of 
recruiting  dentists  and  hygienists  for  the 
centers. 

He  is  authorized  to  pay  dentists  only  $5.50 
an  hour  and  hygienists  not  more  than  $6,500 
a  year. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  people  to 
work  for  that  kind  of  pay,  he  said. 

The  city  council  will  review  the  rate  struc¬ 
ture  next  week. 

Cockburn  said  dental  care  “is  one  of  the 
most  serious  medical  problems  in  the  core 
city.” 

The  present  situation  leaves  him  helpless, 
he  added,  even  though  the  citizens  advisory 
committee  to  the  poverty  program,  when 
polled,  listed  dental  aid  as  one  of  the  major 
needs. 

Last  year,  the  health  service  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  gave  examinations  and  treat¬ 
ments  to  66,000  adults  and  children. 

One  of  my  many  criticisms  of  the  hap¬ 
hazard  administration  of  the  OEO  lies 
in  the  area  of  evaluation.  There  is  no 
OEO  procedure  to  evaluate  the  success 
or  worth  of  any  CAP  program  prior  to 
its  being  refunded. 

Mr.  Prank  Ferro,  director  of  the  New 
York  regional  office  of  the  OEO,'  recent¬ 
ly  commented  on  this  subject: 

At  first  we  let  communities  try  anything. 
Now  it’s  time  to  start  concentrating  on  the 
programs  that  have  proven  they  can  work  .  .  . 
In  the  past,  it’s  always  been  on  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  basis.  How  can  we  help  if  we  can’t 
evaluate  what  has  been  done? 

Because  OEO  has  not  been  able  to 
effectively  administer  the  many  pro¬ 
grams  under  its  authority,  and  holds  out 
little  hope  to  the  future  of  improvement, 
we  have  proposed  the  transfer  of  train¬ 
ing  and  education  programs  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

James  L.  Sundquist,  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  in  a  consultant  report  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov¬ 
erty — September  1967 — noted  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  provided  “a 
statutory  basis  for  OEO’s  role  as  Govern¬ 
ment-wide  coordinator  of  antipoverty 
efforts.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Sundquist’s  comments  on 
the  status  of  OEO  and  the  problem  of 
coordination  are : 

OEO  has  a  status  distinct  from  the  other 
coordinating  agencies  in  only  one  respect — 
it  is  located  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  But  this  difference  is  little  more 
than  a  paper  distinction.  The  other  agencies 
of  government  do  not  look  upon  OEO  staff 
members  as  presidential  agents  speaking  for 
the  President  and  exercising  his  authority, 
like  staff  members  of  the  White  House,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  or  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  OEO  is  looked  upon,  and  acts  as, 
another  operating  agency  on  a  par  with  the 
Cabinet  departments— not  on  an  organiza¬ 
tional  level  above  them.  Its  staff  role  is  ancil- 
lary  to  its  operating  role  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  are  the  Presidential  staff  roles  of  the 
Secretaries  of  HUD,  Labor,  and  the  other  de¬ 
partments. 

The  truism  that  only  the  President — per¬ 
sonally  or  through  presidential  staff — can  co¬ 
ordinate  the  Cabinet  departments  and  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  was  recognized  originally, 
as  noted,  when  OEO  was  placed  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President.  Theoretically 
this  design,  which  was  vitiated  when  OEO 
was  given  its  heavy  operational  load,  could 
now  be  restored  simply  by  divesting  OEO  of 
its  operating  responsibilities  and  leaving  it 
only  its  staff  functions  as  an  element  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 


Dr.  Sundquist  noted  that  to  improve 
coordination  utilizing  existing  structures, 
he  would  recommend  the  alteration  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  to  a 
body  similar  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  designation  of  the  President 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with  the 
Presidential  staff  serving  the  Council. 

He  felt  such  a  staff,  presumably,  could 
be  developed  by  the  President  into  a  co¬ 
ordinating  unit  with  duties  extending 
beyond  those  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Council  and  the  war  on  poverty  to 
encompass,  ultimately,  as  many  of  the 
other  related  problems  of  coordination  as 
the  President  might  wish  to  assign  to  it. 
In  this  manner,  the  strengthening  of  the 
Executive  Office  that  is  sought  by  the 
advocates  of  reorganization  could  be 
achieved  through  a  Presidentially  guided 
evolution  rather  than  a  congressionally 
imposed  revolution. 

We  are  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  Council  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Advisers  in  the  Office  of  the  President  to 
chart  a  long-range  course  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  poverty,  to  undertake  appro¬ 
priate  research  studies,  to  evaluate  exist¬ 
ing  programs  and  to  recommend  reorga¬ 
nization  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplica¬ 
tion. 

Rather  than  divest  OEO  of  all  operat¬ 
ing  responsibilities  to  act  solely  as  a  co¬ 
ordinating  body,  we  have  chosen  to  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  OEO  continue  administer¬ 
ing  the  community  action  program, 
which  is  ideally  supposed  to  be  a  coordi¬ 
nating  body  of  antipoverty  programs  in 
the  local  communities.  We  would  also 
leave  the  VISTA  program  with  OEO, 
which,  because  of  its  very  nature,  should 
be  closely  tied  to  the  community  action 
program. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Marshall,  vice  president 
of  Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  endorsed  our 
proposal  at  the  hearings : 

Mr.  Goodell.  The  suggestions  you  make  in 
your  presentation,  I  think,  are  extremely  to 
the  point.  You  are  suggesting,  in  effect — if  I 
understand  you  correctly — that  if  all  OEO  is 
going  to  do  is  what  it  now  has  under  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  you  could  eliminate  OEO  and 
there  would  be  no  great  loss. 

You  are  suggesting  that  OEO  should  take 
on  these  new  assignments  that  you  are  ad¬ 
vancing  and  then  it  might  have  a  valuable 
function.  Is  that  a  fair  summary? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodell.  The  existing  programs  that 
OEO  is  administering,  you  feel,  could  be 
transferred  without  damage  to  programs  in 
the  existing  agencies? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Those  that  are  already  sta¬ 
bilized;  yes,  sir.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
vital  role  in  the  innovative  programs  and 
nurturing  them  until  such  time  as  they  be¬ 
come  traditional  and  stabilized  programs. 

Mr.  Goodell.  Since  you  were  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  idea  originally,  could  you  give 
your  views  as  to  why  you  feel  something  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
should  be  set  up  in  this  area,  such  as  a 
Council  of  Economic  Opportunity  Advisers? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Some  $30-odd  billion 
touches  upon  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  are  in 
some  way  related  to  this  poverty  problem. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  high-level  council  that 
would  be  directly  talking  to  and  advising 
with  the  President — a  high-level  council  of 
persons  who  had  power  to  clout,  who  could 
look  at  all  of  these  programs  which  are  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  total  impact  and  the  coordina- 
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tlon  to  bring  about  a  greater  impact  to  make 
for  a  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  these 
dollars  which  are  presumably  and  allegedly 
affecting  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Goodell.  You  are  not  suggesting  any¬ 
thing  like  an  advisory  committee  or  some  of 
these  large  groups  we  now  have? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  this  would  be  a  small 
and  tough  one  and  I  would  say  one  with 
power.  Without  the  power  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  it  would  be  a  futile  body,  but  it  would 
be  a  small  and  very  toughminded  group  of 
persons  with  a  very  efficient  staff  who  could 
look  at  all  of  these  programs  and  specify 
from  the  point  of  view  how  they  are  or  are 
not  affecting  the  lives  of  the  poor  people. 

Mr.  Goodell.  This  would  be  a  full-time 
council  something  like  the  three-man  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  with  a  full  staff  of 
top  professionals  who,  in  effect,  would  be 
looking  at  all  of  the  Federal  programs,  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  this  country;  how  we 
can  improve  and  innovate  with  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  eliminate  some  which  are  not 
working. 

Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Precisely. 

REDIRECTION - JOB  OPPORTUNITY  BOARDS 

In  city  after  city  across  the  Nation  it 
appears  that  the  poverty  programs  are 
not  lifting  the  poor  out  of  poverty  but 
merely  making  them  comfortable  in  it, 
if  even  that. 

A  few  of  the  many  criticisms  made 
throughout  the  country  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  local  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  are: 

Phoenix :  The  Arizona  Republic’s  find¬ 
ings  indicate  that  most  people  in  the 
target  area  are  completely  unaware  of  a 
poverty  war. 

Those  who  have  been  touched  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  dozens  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation  there  generally  are 
not  touched  enough  to  cause  any  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  their  social  or  economic 
statuses. 

Many — responsible  minority-group  cit¬ 
izens — have  told  the  Arizona  Republic 
that  the  poverty  level  there  is  consider¬ 
able  animosity  expressed  against  “An¬ 
glos”  who  have,  on  the  one  hand,  encour¬ 
aged  them  to  work  for  their  own  better¬ 
ment  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  failed 
to  deliver  the  goods  that  will  help  them 
up  the  ladder. 

Cincinnati:  Rev.  William  Sicking, 
Cincinnati  poverty  war  member,  said 
during  hearings  on  that  city’s  program : 

I  have  found  very  few  programs  encouraged 
and  approved  by  the  CAC  that  attack  the 
problem  of  poverty  at  home  plate.  It  seems 
to  me  that'  the  CAC-approved  neighborhood 
services  tend  to  promise  more  than  can  be 
produced.  Grass-roots  poor  people  laugh  at 
the  anti-poverty  program. 

CAC?  Never  heard  of  it,  they  say.  Those 
who  have  heard  of  It  call  them  “big  shots” 
who  are  telling  us  to  raise  ourselves  by  our 
own  bootstraps,  only  we  don’t  have  any  boots. 

If  it  weren’t  for  us  poor  people,  those  guys 
wouldn't  have  a  job  and  be  pulling  down 
those  fancy  salaries. 

New  York:  A  survey  by  the  West¬ 
chester  Council  of  Social  Agencies  re¬ 
vealed  that  “The  local  war  on  poverty — 
Eastchester — is  backed  strongly  by  the 
majoriy  of  the  poor  but  here  appears  to 
be  little  understanding  of  what  is  being 
attacked  and  what  the  programs  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  especially  in  areas  of  employ¬ 
ment,  legal  services  and  racial  bias.  Very 
few  of  those  interviewed  asociated  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  with  providing  help 
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with  basic  problems  of  employment, 
housing  and  legal  rights.” 

San  Antonio:  County  Commissioner 
A.  J.  Ploch  declared  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole  is  “a  complete  joke,” 
and  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

San  Francisco:  An  audit  of  the  San 
Francisco  program  found  the  following 
deficiencies — 

No  clear  delineation  of  the  nature  of 
work  and  responsibility  to  be  carried  out 
by  each  entity. 

Serious  separation  of  authority  from 
responsibility,  resulting  in  organizational 
diffusion,  indecision  and  interference 
with  coordination  and  control. 

Lack  of  coordinated  programs  cover¬ 
ing  personnel  and  financial  management 
and  administrative  procedures  and  serv¬ 
ices. 

Lack  of  adequate  performance  meas¬ 
urement  techniques  and  related  program 
reviews,  including  staffing  criteria  and 
other  cost  analysis. 

A  study  of  that  city’s  poverty  program 
revealed : 

There  are  wasteful  practices,  duplicated 
efforts,  and  a  lack  of  coordination,  leadership 
and  financial  controKin  San  Francisco’s  war 
on  poverty.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  most  staffed  with  earnest  men 
and  women,  attack  the  multiple  problems  on 
their  own — ignoring  the  existence  of'  the 
others. 

Louisville:  A  report  prepared  by  the 
University  of  Louisville  Urban  Studies 
Center  concerning  Louisville’s  program 
stated : 

About  45,000  of  Louisville’s  70,000  poor 
have  been  involved  in  the  local  poverty  war, 
but  very  few  of  them  have  been  raised  from 
poverty  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

Cincinnati:  Congressman  Clancy  tes¬ 
tified  at  House  hearings  concerning  the 
response  to  a  questionnaire  he  circulated 
in  his  district  which  asked  “Do  you 
believe  that  the  war  on  poverty  program 
has  been  successful  to  date  in  improving 
conditions  for  the  poor?”  Congressman 
Clancy  said: 

I  tried  to  work  that  as  objectively  as  pos¬ 
sibly  I  could.  We  have  had  over  22,000  re¬ 
turns  on  that  questionnaire.  Of  those  who 
answered  that  question,  78.9  have  said  no, 
10.9  have  said  yes,  and  the  other  percentage 
was  no  answer. 

A  major  redirection  is  required  in  the 
community  action  programs  if  there  is  to 
be  any  economic  impact  on  the  poor. 
This  redirection  must  involve  the  private 
business  and  volunteer  resources  of  the 
community,  which  to  date  have  been 
largely  untapped,  in  job  training  and 
placement  in  meaningful  jobs.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  proposed  in  the  opportu¬ 
nity  crusade  the  creation  of  job  opportu¬ 
nity  boards  which  will  bring  together 
the  business  leaders  and  the  poor  of  the 
community  in  a  joint  effort  to  close  the 
gap  that  lies  between  the  thousands  of 
unemploy ed^and  underemployed  and  the 
thousands  of  jobs  in  private  business 
that  are  begging  to  be  filled. 

During  the  past  year  several  communi¬ 
ties  have  enlisted  business  and  industries 
in  job  development  programs: 

In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  the  Man¬ 
agement  Council  for  Merit  Employment, 
Training  and  Research,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  leaders  of  business  and  industry 


has  in  cooperation  with  private  com¬ 
panies  and  public  agencies  succeeded  in 
placing  20,000  disadvantaged  in  jobs.  A 
recent  study  conducted  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  has  estab¬ 
lished  that  practically  all  of  them  re¬ 
mained  in  their  original  jobs. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  during  the  past 
summer,  more  than  50  local  businesses 
pledged  their  support  to  a  new  commu¬ 
nity  organization,  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc., 
which  was  formed  by  leaders  from  busi¬ 
ness,  community  organizations,  and 
clergy.  Since  August  of  this  year,  Roch¬ 
ester  Jobs,  Inc.,  has  successfully  placed 
866  individuals  in  jobs.  It  is  noted  that 
Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  is  funded  by  local 
industries  and  operates  without  Federal 
money. 

In  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  the 
Job  Development  Corporation,  formed 
by  community  businessmen  without  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  financial  assistance, 
has  placed  550  individuals  in  permanent 
jobs  and  currently  is  training  300  addi¬ 
tional  prospects. 

Recently  officials  of  the  Los  Angeles, 
Rochester,  and  Hempstead  programs 
were  interviewed  and  they  advised  that 
it  was  their  feeling  that  results  in  job 
development  and  placement  could  be 
more  readily  accomplished  by  privately 
financed  agencies  where  programs  could 
be  implemented  without  the  confusion, 
redtape,  and  contradictory  guidelines 
that  have  prevailed  in  Federal  antipov¬ 
erty  programs. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency — Human  Resources  Corpo¬ 
ration — in  October  1966,  enlisted  the  aid 
of  businessmen  and  community  leaders 
in  the  Work  Opportunities  Unlimited 
program,  which  has  served  as  the  job 
development  arm  for  the  antipoverty 
agency.  This  program,  which  was  fi¬ 
nanced  20  percent  by  St.  Louis  business¬ 
men,  has  developed  7,359  jobs  of  which 
2,699  have  been  filled.  Work  Opportuni¬ 
ties  Unlimited,  by  utilizing  a  maximum 
amount  of  business  and  industrial  coop¬ 
eration,  has  been  successful  in  develop¬ 
ing  jobs  at  a  300  percent  to  400  percent 
over  quota  ratio. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  many  imagi¬ 
native  approaches  which  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  through  such  a  Job  Opportunity 
Board  is  seen  in  the  program  of  the 
Committee  for  Employment  Opportunity 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Committee  for  Employment  Opportunity 

The  Committee  For  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  established  in  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
ana  in  the  fall  of  1965  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Its  creation  effectively  marked  the  entrance 
of  local  business  and  industry  into  the  social 
problem  solving  field.  Two  significant  factors 
which  made  this  activation  possible  were  the 
managerial  manpower  and  financial  support 
of  the  Center  For  Independent  Action  in 
New  York,  and  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  Indianapolis  business  community 
through  the  loan  of  key  executives  to  the 
program  for  specified  periods  of  time.  The 
effort  was  so  successful  that  334  companies 
are  now  participating  in  this  ongoing  effort. 

The  Committee’s  reason  for  existence  is 
based  on  a  paradox  of  modern  American 
society  .  .  .  why  are  numbers  of  people  un¬ 
employed  while  may  jobs  remain  unfilled? 
In  assessing  the  problem  much  study  and 
effort  went  into  a  number  of  activities  which 


explored  the  best  approaches  to  use  in  put¬ 
ting  people  to  work.  Basic  to  any  effort  of  the 
Committee  was  a  determination  to  apply 
sound  principles  of  business  management  to 
this  enterprise  to  insure  efficiency  and 
practicality. 

From  this  beginning  has  evolved  a  program 
which  places  primary  emphasis  on  helping 
unskilled  unemployed  persons  prepare  for, 
find,  and  adjust  to  gainful  employment.  The 
task  is  not  easy.  In  addition  to  being  not  only 
unskilled  and  unemployed  the  people  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  are  non-high  school  grad¬ 
uates  who  interview  and  test  poorly  for  jobs 
and  who  have  highly  unstable  work  histories. 

On-the-spot  research  showed  that  the  un¬ 
skilled  job  seeker’s  frustration  and  lack  of 
motivation  to  find  work  is  caused  primarily 
by  poor  job  focus,  personal  problems,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  poor  interviews,  and  a  resulting  lack 
of  self-confidence.  By  the  same  token  his 
lack  of  good  work  attitudes  is  caused  by 
poor  understanding  of  his  personal  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  an  employer,  over-sensitivity  and 
defensiveness  with  supervisors,  and  a  gen¬ 
eralized  hostility  to  business  and  industry 
whom  he  views  incorrectly  as  the  source  of  his 
troubles. 

The  unskilled  and  unemployed  person  does 
not  circle  statically  in  an  unchanging  con¬ 
dition  ...  he  is  on  an  ever-descending  spiral 
of  frustration  and  defeat  with  all  that  this 
represents  socially.  The  Committee  For  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunity  saw  as  its  task  the 
reversal  of  this  process  by  putting  the  person 
to  work,  giving  him  the  self-respect  of  being 
self-supporting,  and  starting  on  the  upward 
spiral  of  success  rather  than  the  downward 
spiral  of  failure. 

The  approach  used  to  reverse  this  proc¬ 
ess  is  an  intensely  personal  one  featuring 
volunteers  recruited  from  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  church  groups,  and  non-sectarian 
associations,  to  serve  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
in  counseling  and  working  with  unemployed 
persons.  Volunteers  are  recruited  on  a  short 
range  basis,  trained  in  two  sessions,  and 
given  responsibility  for  a  single  unemployed 
person. 

The  typical  volunteer  is  twenty  to  forty- 
five  years  old,  male,  married,  has  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  schooling,  $6,000  to  $10,000 
annual  income  and  is  employed  continu¬ 
ously.  He  becomes  a  volunteer  because:  .. 

He  sees  the  employment  problem  of  the 
hard  core  person  as  solvable;  he  can  see  the 
effectiveness  of  his  work;  the  work  is  within 
his  competence  to  perform;  the  activity  is 
short  term  with  an  option  for  continued  in¬ 
volvement;  the  program  within  which  he 
works  is  businesslike  and  practical  in  orien¬ 
tation;  and  the  volunteer  has  professional 
support. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  have 
conducted  70  recruiting  campaigns  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  resulting  in  239  trained  volun¬ 
teers.  After  being  assigned  an  unemployed 
person  the  volunteer: 

Contacts  the  job  seeker;  arranges  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  him  at  the  job  seeker’s  home;  ob¬ 
tains  personal  data  and  work  history;  un¬ 
covers  the  job  seeker’s  personal  problems. 

In  a  minimum  of  seven  more  home  visits 
the  volunteer: 

Helps  the  job  seeker  assess  his  work  poten¬ 
tial;  prepares  the  job  seeker  for  work  in¬ 
terviews;  arranges  for  a  public  service  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  job  seeker’s  work  potential; 
assists  the  job  seeker  to  improve  in  the  weak 
areas  indicated  by  the  evaluation;  refers  the 
job  seeker  to  job  opportunities. 

One  of  the  volunteer’s  most  important  jobs 
comes  after  the  job  seeker  has  found  work. 
It  is  to  help  him  adjust  to  the  new  work 
situation  and  ease  him  over  the  rough  spots. 

There  are  four  basic  principles  underlying 
the  Committee  For  Employment  Opportu¬ 
nity  program: 

The  CEO  works  only  with  unsuccessful  job 
seekers.  It  does  not  provide  work  for  persons 
who  are  not  actively  seeking  it;  the  job  seeker 
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who  becomes  a  job  holder  motivates  others  in 
his  sphere  of  influence  to  become  job  hold¬ 
ers;  the  unskilled  job  seeker  undergoes  an 
attitudinal  change  through  a  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  successful  person  who  cares 
about  him;  the  middle  income  volunteer 
who  assists  the  unskilled  job  seeker  to  get 
work  undergoes  a  personal  change  of  at¬ 
titude  toward  unemployed  persons  which 
favorably  affects  his  own  socio-economic 
group  in  their  attitude  toward  unskilled  per¬ 
sonnel. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  recruitment  of 
Voluntary  Advisers  from  their  respective 
firms,  business  and  industry  provide  valuable 
assisstance  to  the  Committee  For  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  by : 

An  identification  system  comprised  of  26 
personnel  offices  of  Indianapolis  firms  which 
screens  out  lowskilled  and  unskilled  job 
seekers  and  refers  these  job  seekers  to  the 
employment  program  for  assistance;  pro¬ 
fessional  evaluations  on  a  public  service  basis 
(22  companies  are  involved)  or  job  seeker’s 
work  skills;  listing  job  openings  for  the  un¬ 
skilled;  entry-level  and  on-the-job  training 
programs. 

For  1967  the  Committee  For  Employment 
Opportunity’s  project  goals  are: 

1.  to  help  twelve  hundred  unskilled  and 
lowskilled  job  seekers  to  prepare  for,  find, 
and  adjust  to  jobs. 

2.  to  recruit,  train,  and  supervise  twelve 
hundred  voluntary  advisers.  These  voluntary 
advisers  will  be  recruited  from  business  and 
industry,  church  groups,  non-sectarian  as¬ 
sociations,  and  people  referred  by  voluntary 
advisers. 

3.  to  increase  the  load  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  specifically  in  the  areas  of  job  seek¬ 
ers  referral,  work  potential  evaluation,  medi¬ 
cal  examinations,  job  listing,  and  on-the-job 
education  programs. 

The  Indianapolis  Employment  Program  is 
being  prepared  for  transfer  to  other  cities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  gentleman  intends  piece  by  piece  to 
try  to  write  into  the  bill  the  so-called  op¬ 
portunity  crusade.  The  first  amendment 
verifies  that  fact.  This  cut  to  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion  would,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
destroy  thousands  of  worthy  programs 
and  literally  yank  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people  from  preschool 
classrooms,  from  training  opportunities, 
from  college  classrooms  and  many  more 
of  the  needy  from  participation  in  health 
and  other  essential  services. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  first  how  much 
it  would  cut  back  the  Job  Corps.  From 
the  authorization  of  $295  million  that  we 
have  in  the  committee-reported  bill,  it 
will  cut  the  Job  Corps  back  to  31,000  en- 
rollees.  Where  we  expect  to  serve  some 
80,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  a 
41,000  enrollment  at  all  times,  it  cuts  it 
back  to  31,000.  This  is  just  one  effect  of 
the  cut  to  $1.4  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps - 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  in- 
school  NYC,  the  amendment  cuts  it  back 
from  106,000  down  to  62,000.  And,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  one  thing  in  this 
so-called  opportunity  crusade.  If  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  look  at 
the  language  that  is  contained  in  that 
proposal,  you  would  not  have  out-of¬ 
school — out-of-school  NYC  programs — 
in  the  opportunity  crusade. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  However, 
I  wish  to  get  along  with  my  statement.  I 
do  not  have  much  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  asked 
a  question  and  I  will  answer  it. 

The  out-of-school  program  would  not 
be  eliminated.  A  portion  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  out-of-school 
money  would  be  used  to  fund  the  In¬ 
dustry  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further.  The  gentleman’s  bill 
does  not  make  any  provision  for  an  out- 
of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  adult  manpower  train¬ 
ing  programs  under  title  I,  part  1  (b) , 
and  title  V,  enrollment  levels  would  be 
cut  by  more  than  one-third.  Again,  you 
see  we  are  not  simply  just  cutting  people 
out  of  training  opportunities,  we  also 
would  be  destroying  the  worthy  pro¬ 
grams  that  we  have  in  existence  at  the 
present  time  by  the  reckless  shifts  in  the 
nature  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  cut  to  pieces. 

As  to  neighborhood  centers,  in  our 
bill,  we  provide  for  reaching  about  3.5 
million  of  the  poor.  Under  this  proposed 
cut  you  will  deny  services  to  almost  V/2 
million  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  title  II  man¬ 
power  programs  operated  by  community 
action  agencies  in  the  Committee  bill  you 
have  117,000  persons  to  be  served.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  alternative  situation  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
117,000  participants  would  be  cut  by 
24,000  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to 
remedial  reaong,  remedial  education,  let 
us  just  take  that  under  consideration 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  have  much 
time  to  yield  further,  but  I  do  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  a 
point  of  reference  and  of  information, 
what  figure  is  the  gentleman  using?  Is 
the  gentleman  using  the  $1.6  billion 
figure? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  using  the  $1.4 
billion  figure  as  contrasted  with  the  $2.06 
billion  figure. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  not  contrasting  that  with  the  $1.6 
billion,  which  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  support? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  contrasting 
that  with  $1.6  billion.  My  contrast  is  $1.4 
with  $2.06  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(Mr.  PERKINS,  by  unanimous  consent, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  remedial  education,  under 
community  action  tutorial  programs, 
4,520  children  would  be  cut  out  by  this 
amendment. 
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Twenty  thousand  people  would  be  cut 
out  of  adult  education. 

The  housing  programs  from  55,000 
possible  families  down  to  about  25,000. 
Nonprofessional  employees  would  be  cut 
about  25,000. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  illustration :  for 
the  full  year  under  our  bill  we  propose 
to  serve  209,000  Headstart  children  the 
full  year.  Under  this  amendment  50,000 
children  will  be  cut  out  of  the  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
believe  should  be  pointed  out  to  let  the 
members  of  the  Committee  know  that 
this  opportunity  crusade  will  just  cut 
this  so-called  antipoverty  program  to 
pieces,  and  it  will  totally  cripple  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies.  The  amendment 
is  completely  unrealistic.  The  series  of 
crusade  amendments  of  which  this 
amendment  is  just  one  part  has  been 
thought  up  in  a  very  hasty  manner.  It 
will  not  serve  the  people.  And  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  propose  to  fund  their 
substitute  program  on  certainly  would 
render  any  program — no  matter  how 
well  conceived — ineffective  in  meeting 
needs  that  are  even  now  being  effectively 
dealt  with  under  existing  law. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated, 
and  should  not  receive  the  support  of 
any  individual  in  this  Committee  who  is 
interested  in  doing  something  about 
poverty.  It  certainly  will  not  do  the  job. 

I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  waste  no 
time  in  voting  down  an  amendment  that 
will  completely  disrupt  the  whole  present 
operation  of  the  OEO,  and  all  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  throughout 
America,  and  will  certainly  do  harm  to 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  people  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  presentation 
made  by  the  Chairman.  In  addition  to 
the  cuts  in  community  action  programs, 
and  the  fact  in  the  complete  absence  of 
an  out-of-school  program,  among  other 
things,  this  would  cut  the  Volunteers  In 
Service  To  America,  VISTA,  by  some  21  ( 

million  to  26  million,  and  would  do  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  just  in  that  one  area, 
not  to  mention  the  others. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Be¬ 
cause  in  my  considered  judgment  it  is 
utterly  superficial,  and  I  believe  this  was 
well  characterized  yesterday  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  who  said  it  really  is  not  the  op¬ 
portunity  crusade,  it  is  the  opportunity 
charade. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman,  he  knows  the  figure,  does 
he  not,  of  funding  of  VISTA  for  this 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  My  recollection  is  $25  or 
$26  million. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  we  have  the  same  figure 
as  is  presently  the  case  for  VISTA,  leav¬ 
ing  them  at  the  present  level.  That  hard¬ 
ly  cuts  the  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  an  expert  to  a  great  degree 
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in  this  area,  and  he  knows  that  this  will 
disrupt  all  of  our  programs  today  in 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  parliamentary  situation  that 
we  have  here  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
now  going  to  determine  in  this  situation 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  spent  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  we  have  not  yet  an  opportunity 
to  determine  what  it  will  be,  and  what  it 
is  going  to  look  like  when  the  amendment 
process  is  completed. 

I  am  happy  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  but  I  am  un¬ 
happy  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O’Hara]  did. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  did  not  object  myself. 
I  had  an  understanding  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  when  we  talked 
about  this,  I  had  not  discussed  passing 
over  this  section  with  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution.  I  was  at  the 
moment  complimenting  the  chairman  on 
not  objecting  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

As  the  House,  or  this  Committee  should 
be  aware,  after  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  minority  leader,  what  we  do  with 
this  amendment  is  irrevocable  in  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

What  we  do  with  this  amendment  will 
establish,  without  any  opportunity  to 
later  change  our  minds,  the  total  funds 
to  be  spent  in  the  war  on  poverty  in  the 
next  year  or  two  and  the  allocation  of 
those  funds,  title  by  title. 

It  is  unfortunate,  as  I  say,  that  we  can¬ 
not  put  this  off  until  the  end  of  the 
amending  process  when  we  will  know  at 
that  time  what  amendments  will  have 
been  adopted  and  what  this  program  is 
going  to  look  like. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  establishes  the  au¬ 
thorization  figures  in  accordance  with 
the  opportunity  crusade.  All  Members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  program  that  can  fund,  by  reading 
the  bill,  H.R.  13894,  which  incorporates 
the  total  opportunity  crusade,  that  at 
some  time  during  the  amending  process 
I  expect  we  will  have  offered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk  for 
just  a  moment  about  some  of  the  com¬ 
parisons  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  made. 

He  was  comparing,  in  the  Job  Corps 
for  instance,  the  authorization  in  the 
present  bill  with  the  authorization  that 
is  contained  in  the  opportunity  crusade — 
rather  than  comparing  it  with  the  present 
authorization  of  the  program  that  is  in 
existence. 


He  talked  about  the  cutting  back  of 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  au¬ 
thorization  of  $190  million  in  the  Job 
Corps  area  or  the  residential  vocational 
and  educational  area — the  authorization 
of  $190  million  contained  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  not  require  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  those  now  being  served. 

The  Job  Corps  presently  does  have  a 
figure  of  about  40,000  established.  The 
opportunity  crusade  does  not  establish 
the  number  to  be  served.  Certainly,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  and  expected — and  I 
would  be  surprised  if  the  facts  do  not 
bear  us  out — when  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  is  adopted  and  put  into  operation — 
the  $190  million  authorized  by  this 
amendment  will  be  able  to  aid  consid¬ 
erably  more  young  people  than  the  $211 
million  iri  the  1967  authorization  and 
limitation  under  which  the  Job  Corps 
is  now  being  operated. 

I  think  this  will  be  true  title  by  title. 

You  cannot  compare  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  say  that 
since  it  is  less  than  the  committee  bill 
that  we  are  cutting  back  on  programs. 
By  the  same  token,  neither  can  you  say 
that  since  there  are  less  Federal  dollars 
involved  in  this  authorization  that  fewer 
people  will  be  aided  by  the  bill,  because 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  is  to  mobilize  additional  resources. 
Whereas  the  entire  thrust  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  is  to  rely  entirely  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  to  support  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty. 

I  hope  there  will  be  at  the  time  that 
this  amendment  is  voted  on  a  good  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  membership  of  this 
House,  because  this  is  a  crucial  vote. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  first  took  the 
floor,  this  is  a  crucial  vote  that  will  de¬ 
termine  irrevocably  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  in  the  next  2 
years  in  this  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  April  11  of  this  year  I  delivered 
my  address  to  this  distinguished  body  on 
a  subject  which  I  stated  then  was,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  distressing 
problems  of  the  1960’s,  the  tragedy  of 
the  poor  of  America,  and  the  methods 
implemented  to  help  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

My  opinion  is  still  the  same.  I  am  still 
persuaded  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be 
poor;  but  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now, 
that  if  one  desires  to  improve  himself, 
then  I  think  that  America  can  help  ful¬ 
fill  that  desire  and  continue  to  offer  the 
opportunity  of  advancement  to  every  in¬ 
dividual. 

There  is  compassion  in  the  heart  of 
every  American,  and  the  desire  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  of  those 
who  have  suffered  misfortune  in  life. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  distinguished  body 
who  does  not  care  about  that  happens  to 
the- child  in  the  next  block,  or  on  the 
other  side  of  town,  or  in  any  section  of 
our  Nation.  I  would  not  dare  charge  that 
there  is  anyone  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  is  so  callous  as  to  look  upon 
the  jobless,  the  economically  broken,  or 


the  deprived  child,  as  being  the  target  for 
political  opportunism. 

The  Headstart  program  for  deprived 
children  has  become  easily  the  most  ac¬ 
cepted  part  of  OEO’s  community  action 
programs.  Education  is  the  key  to  in¬ 
terrupting  the  cycle  of  educational  fail¬ 
ure,  unemployment,  and  poverty.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  administrative  weaknesses 
of  OEO  and  the  long  delays  in  funding, 
this  important  program  has  suffered,  but 
it  could  expand  and  become  viable  if 
transferred  to  the  experts  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

The  stark  tragedy  in  all  this  is  that 
the  public,  the  poor,  and  even  some  of¬ 
ficials,  of  OEO,  have  lost  faith  in  the 
concept  and  program  which  has  been 
presented  as  the  means  to  eradicate  pov¬ 
erty  in  this  great  country.  The  bureau¬ 
cratic  befuddlement  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  the  quick  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  denials  of  any  criticism  by  its 
public  relations  machine,  the  political 
partisanship  of  some  of  its  workers,  and 
the  loss  of  control  of  its  programs  has 
brought  the  indignation  of  many  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens. 

The  true  believers  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  now  consider  themselves  betrayed, 
for  the  performance  has  not  been  as 
splendid  as  the  promise. 

Outside  of  this  building,  all  over  this 
country,  there  are  Americans  who  have 
not  been  able  to  break  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  full  economic  participation  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  I  have  cospon¬ 
sored  the  opportunity  crusade  because  I 
believe  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  not  proven  to  be  success¬ 
ful. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  crusade 
can  be  the  blitzkrieg  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  This  crusade  would  involve  private 
industry  and  the  several  States  in  a  part¬ 
nership  for  the  poor.  This  crusade  is  a 
new  approach,  built  on  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  free  enterprise  economy. 

I  support  the  opportunity  crusade  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  the  war  on  poverty 
is  in  desperate  need  of  major  redirec¬ 
tion.  Local  knowledge  and  private  re¬ 
sources  must  be  adequately  utilized,  in¬ 
stead  of  cast  aside  by  those  Federal  plan¬ 
ners  who  do  not  believe  in  the  concept 
that  each  man  is  his  brother’s  keeper, 
but  only  in  “big-brotherism.” 

The  poor  of  this  country  cannot  eat 
good  intentions.  They  cannot  wear  pro¬ 
grams  which  never  reach  their  doorstep. 
They  cannot  live  in  hollow  hopes  offered 
but  not  achieved.  We  cannot  destroy  the 
hope  of  those  who  want  to  better  them¬ 
selves,  without  destroying  as  well,  our 
country’s  greatness. 

I  am  supporting  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  because  I  believe  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  lost  its  way 
in  the  credibility  gap.  Evidence  of  this 
very  serious  mistake  by  OEO  came  to 
light  in  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  just 
recently  at  the  Guthrie  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Washington  office  of  OEO,  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  plan  to  inflate  Job 
Corps  enrollment  figures  and  reduce  the 
per  capita  cost  figures,  asking  the  Guth¬ 
rie  officials  to  withhold  information  on 
June  dropouts  until  after  the  close  of 
fiscal  1967.  The  initial  charges  were 
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loudly  denied  by  OEO  officials,  but  dur¬ 
ing  subsequent  committee  hearings  it  was 
admitted  that  the  cost  per  enrollee  fig¬ 
ures  were  inflated  as  a  result  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  used,  and  that  hardship  resulted  to 
terminated  enrollees  because  they  did 
not  receive  their  termination  checks 
until  months  later. 

The  record  of  this  debate  is  already 
full  of  references  to  the  failures  of  the 
Job  Corps  to  either  train  enrollees,  or 
to  find  them  jobs  by  which  to  sustain 
themselves  after  graduation. 

The  Job  Corps  program  has  produced 
dismal  results  at  enormous  costs.  It  is  as 
tragic  a  failure  as  anything  attempted 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Under  the  opportunity  crusade,  the 
Job  Corps  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Corps  would  be  phased  into 
the  highly  successful  State  vocational 
education  system  to  provide  residential 
vocational  education  for  young  people 
who  need  it. 

In  a  consultant  report  dated  August 
1967,  Sar  Levitan  prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  the  following 
observations  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Job  Corps 

In  1966  there  were  about  one  million  out- 
of-school  unmarried  youths  from  poor  fami¬ 
lies,  most  of  whom  were  eligible  to  enroll  in 
the  Job  Corps. 

During  its  first  two  and  one  half  years,  the 
Job  Corps  had  to  maintain  a  continuous  pro¬ 
motional  effort  to  fill  the  available  facilities, 
which  by  mid  1967  could  accommodate  some 
42,000  youths. 

Based  on  the  experience  during  the  first  10 
months  in  fiscal  1967,  the  total  average  an¬ 
nual  cost  per  enrollee  of  operating  established 
centers  (in  operation  more  than  9  months) 
averaged  $8,100,  ranging  from  $7,300  for 
conservation  centers  to  $9,700  for  women’s 
centers.  Although  the  average  exceeded  the 
statutory  limitation  by  nearly  $600  per  year, 
the  Job  Corps  did  not  ignore  the  limitation 
imposed  by  Congress.  The  law  excluded  from 
the  $7,500  limitation,  overhead  costs — en¬ 
rollee  recruitment,  screening,  placement,  and 
Job  Corps  headquarters  and  regional  ex¬ 
penses — which  averaged  $600  a  year  per  en¬ 
rollee;  the  cost  of  amortizing  the  $141  mil¬ 
lion  capital  investment  ($600  per  enrollee); 
and  the  cost  of  materials  expended  on  con¬ 
servation  work  ($854  per  conservation  center 
enrollee) . 

A  great  many  of  the  difficulties  were  caused 
by  the  OEO.  Even  before  opening  its  first 
center,  the  Job  Corps  embarked  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  national  advertising  campaign  to 
interest  young  people.  Concerned  that  the 
Job  Corps  could  not  attract  an  adequate 
number  of  enrollees  and  that  the  potential 
clientele  would  have  to  be  sold  on  the  idea, 
interested  youths  were  invited  to  complete 
opportunity  cards  indicating  an  interest.  The 
response  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  was 
better  than  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates 
had  hoped.  Though  many  of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  were  neither  qualified  nor  really 
interested  in  the  Job  Corps,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  were  potential  candidates.  It  took  the 
Job  Corps  months  to  respond  to  the  deluge  of 
inquiries,  some  of  which  were  never  ac¬ 
knowledged.  When  the  campaign  started,  the 
Job  Corps  had  facilities  for  only  a  few 
hundred. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  need  for  the  extensive  advance 
publicity.  Indeed,  knowledgeable  advisers 
cautioned  Shrlver  not  to  embark  upon  the 


campaign.  In  this  manner  the  Job  Corps  dis¬ 
appointed  many  potential  clients  even  before 
it  opened  for  business.  The  performance  also 
anatogonized  some  of  the  program’s  best 
friends.  For  example,  Congressman  William 
F.  Ryan,  Democrat  of  New  York,  a  consistent 
advocate  of  the  antipoverty  war,  complained 
publicly  that  as  of  June  1,  1967,  1,600  New 
York  youths  had  applied  but  only  two  had 
been  selected  for  the  Job  Corps. 

Nevertheless,  the  data  clearly  revealed  the 
major  problem  of  the  Job  Corps — the  inabil¬ 
ity  to  keep  enrollees  in  the  centers  for  an 
adequate  length  of  time  to  affect  their  fu¬ 
ture  employability.  Even  in  the  Harris 
sample,  one-third  of  all  respondents  (or  in¬ 
terviewees)  departed  from  the  centers  in 
less  than  3  months;  the  actual  number,  as 
was  suggested  earlier,  probably  exceeded  40 
percent.  Another  third  of  the  Job  Corps 
population  stayed  between  3  and  6  months. 

Six  months  represents  the  crucial  cutoff 
period  needed  to  make  the  Job  Corps  experi¬ 
ence  a  success.  This  judgment  is  based  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  labor  force  status  and 
hourly  rate  for  former  corpsmen  compared 
with  the  control  group  of  ‘‘no  shows” — ac¬ 
cepted  applicants  who  did  not  go  to  a  train¬ 
ing  center.  Since  the  ‘‘no  shows”  displayed 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  youths 
who  actually  entered  the  Job  Corps,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  consider  them  an  appropriate 
control  group.  Only  former  corpsmen  who 
stayed  in  centers  longer  than  6  months  had 
a  better  employment  record  and  received  a 
higher  hourly  rate  of  pay  than  the  “no 
shows.” 

Both  the  “no  shows”  and  former  corpsmen 
improved  their  employability,  reflecting  pos¬ 
sibly  their  increased  age — since  the  employ- 
ability  of  youths  increases  as  they  mature. 
Indeed,  some  might  speculate  upon  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  preemployment  record  of  for¬ 
mer  corpsmen  that  youths  who  remained  in 
the  Job  Corps  for  6  months  or  longer  could 
possibly  have  made  it  on  their  own,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Job  Corps.  Fifty-two  percent 
of  this  group  was  employed  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  Job  Corps  and  26  percent  were  un¬ 
employed;  while  of  those  who  stayed  less 
than  3  months,  37  percent  were  employed 
prior  to  entering  the  Job  Corps,  and  an  iden¬ 
tical  percentage  was  unemployed. 

Regrettably,  it  must  be  inferred  that  no 
conclusive  case  has  yet  been  established  to 
justify  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance.  The  issue  is  not  whether  par¬ 
ticipants  require  aid.  Their  high  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates,  low  wages  and  deficient  educa¬ 
tion  offer  ample  evidence  that  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  need  help.  However,  alternative,  less 
costly,  programs  are  available.  There  is  a 
need  therefore  for  more  convincing  data  to 
prove  that  the  expensive  Job  Corps  program 
is  justified. 

VIABILITY  OF  JOB  CORPS 

The  experience  of  the  Job  Corps  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  little  girl  with  the  curl:  “When 
she  was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good;  when 
she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid.”  For  youths  who 
stayed  long  enough  to  complete  an  assigned 
course  of  study,  the  experience  has  been 
meaningful  and  has  helped  them  to  gain  em¬ 
ployment  at  a  higher  wage  level  than  they 
might  have  anticipated  otherwise.  But  too 
few  corpsmen  remain  in  centers  long  enough 
so  that  the  education  and  training  they  re¬ 
ceive  is  meaningful  in  the  outside  world.  De¬ 
spite  the  current  vogue  of  “the  culture  of 
poverty,”  studies  have  indicated  that  the 
aspirations  of  corpsmen  are  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  middle-class  youth.  Four 
of  every  five  corpsmen  stated  that  they  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  center  to  learn  a  trade,  and  more 
than  half  said  they  wanted  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Based  on  his  extensive  studies  of  aspira¬ 
tions  by  youths  from  impoverished  homes. 
Dr.  David  Gottlieb  concluded  that:  .  . 

lower  income  youth  do  in  fact  seek  a  better 
life,  a  life  which  has  the  dimensions  of  what 
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we  come  to  identify  with  the  middle  class.” 
Not  surprisingly,  he  found  that  poor  youths 
discover  this  goal  illusive. 

The  Job  Corps  is  one  institution  with  the 
potential  of  helping  poor  youth  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  aspirations  and  reality.  The 
harsh  fact  is  that  it  has  helped  only  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  those  who  sought  its  aid,  despite 
the  relatively  ample  resources  that  were  al¬ 
located  to  it.  The  future  of  the  Job  Corps 
as  a  viable  institution  therefore  remains  in 
doubt.  It  will  depend  upon  its  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  Herculean  tasks  of  operating  effi¬ 
ciently  residential  centers  where  poor  youths 
will  remain  long  enough  to  gain  an  experi¬ 
ence  meaningful  to  their  future,  and  of  per¬ 
suading  the  dominant  sectors  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  the  effort  is  worth  the  investment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  A  quick  look  at  the  several  deep 
slashes  taken  by  the  meat  ax  wielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  will  indicate  that  lying  deep  in 
the  bloody  gashes  left  behind  on  his 
rampage,  one  of  the  programs  most  ter¬ 
ribly  mutilated  would  be  the  Job  Corps. 
His  amendment  would  cut  to  about  $421 
million  the  funds  authorized  for  title  I, 
and  cut  the  Job  Corps  by  one-third  of 
current  operating  costs,  a  slash  of  $105 
million. 

Looking  at  the  latest  copy  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  “charade,”  which  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  I  find  that  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  to  allocate 
those  funds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Job  Corps  $190  million.  However, 
one  of  the  strange  paradoxes  of  this  al¬ 
location  is  that  at  the  same  time  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  I  assume  will 
be  the  amendment  upon  which  his  fund 
cut  is  predicated,  would  propose  to  take 
the  Job  Corps  centers  that  are  now  op¬ 
erated  by  private  industry  away  from 
those  contractors  and  turn  them  over  to 
some  supposedly  existing  group  of  ready 
and  waiting  State  vocational  education 
agencies. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  knows  as  well 
as  I  do,  because  we  both  serve  on  the 
General  Education  Subcommittee  of  this 
committee,  that  we  have  been  working 
hard  and  long  in  that  committee  to  as¬ 
sist  the  State  vocational  education  agen¬ 
cies  in  tooling  up  to  do  the  meager  job 
that  they  are  now  trying  very  hard  to  do. 
Such  agencies,  even  where  they  exist,  are 
in  no  way  equipped  to  take  over  this  pro¬ 
gram  now  being  operated  largely  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

It  strikes  me  as  very  strange  indeed, 
that  after  having  said  so  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  Record 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  House  that  the 
substitute  that  he  presents  would  bring 
private  enterprise  more  fully  into  the 
poverty  program  than  ever  before,  that 
one  of  the  very  first  cuts  that  he  now  pro¬ 
poses  would  drive  them  out. 

It  is  true — and  I  am  sure  he  will  point 
it  out — that  his  legislation  does  not  spell 
out  specifically  that  private  contractors 
are  excluded  from  the  program.  What  it 
states,  however,  is  that  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  State  agency,  regardless  of  its 
competence  to  take  over  the  programs 
and  operate  them,  that  that  State  agency 
shall  have  priority  in  award  of  contracts, 
and  it  terminates  all  the  existing  con¬ 
tracts  with  private  corporations  at  the 
end  of  the  current  contract  year. 
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Who  are  we  talking  about?  A  bunch 
of  small  companies  that  are  getting  rich 
off  the  poverty  program?  No.  We  are 
talking  about  Westinghouse  Electric, 
Graflex,  Inc.,  Thiokol,  U.S.  Industries, 
RCA,  Philco,  Ford,  Packard-Bell,  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.,  IBM,  Litton  Industries, 
Federal  Electric,  and  Xerox,  just  to  name 
a  few.  We  pay  these  private  corporations 
an  average  of  4.7  percent  overhead  to 
rim  the  urban  Job  Corps  centers,  and 
the  proposal  that  the  gentleman  is  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  to  this  House  will  drive  more 
than  half  of  those  people  out  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  first  year  and  the  balance  of 
them  within  the  next  year  or  so.  Instead 
of  going  toward  participation  by  private 
enterprise,  we  will  be  going  directly  away 
away  from  participation  by  private  en¬ 
terprise. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yielding.  His  comments  are  not 
directed  to  what  is  in  our  bill.  Our  bill 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
centers.  It  provides  for  contracts  with 
private  profitmaking  employers  and  cor¬ 
porations.  If  the  director  of  vocational 
education  wishes  to  continue  those  con¬ 
tracts — and  it  would  be  likely  that  he 
would  because  the  Job  Corps  centers  that 
have  been  run  the  best  are  those  that 
have  been  run  by  the  private  corpora¬ 
tions — there  would  be  no  change  what¬ 
soever  made  in  the  opportunity  crusade 
with  reference  to  those  points. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  think  the 
gentleman  states  the  position  quite  ac¬ 
curately,  but  the  only  problem  is  the 
inflection  he  places  on  the  word  “if.” 
The  way  the  gentleman  states  it,  the  “if” 
leaves  the  door  wide  open.  If  we  will  take 
the  time  to  look  at  the  portion  of  his 
proposal  which  has  been  mostly  recently 
circulated  to  the  House,  we  will  discover 
that  is  a  tremendously  large  “if.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  take  a  little  bit  more 
time  and  inquire  of  the  people  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  spent  time 
trying  to  develop  greater  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  activities  in  this  country,  we  will 
discover  that  “if”  is  not  an  “if”  at  all, 
but  it  becomes  a  mandatory  “shall”  di¬ 
rection. 

The  revised  opportunity  “charade” 
bill  would  not  completely  prohibit  the 
operation  of  centers  by  private  contrac¬ 
tors,  but  it  would  make  such  operation 
unlikely.  First  priority  would  be  given  to 
centers  operated  by  State  vocational 
education  boards.  Only  if  the  States  had 
no  interest  in  operating  such  centers, 
or  for  some  reason  were  unable  to  do  so, 
would  the  use  of  private  contractors  be 
a  probability. 

This  would  be  a  bad  mistake.  The 
United  States  is  the  home  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  active  participation  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  effort  to  end  poverty  may 
be  uniquely  American.  We  should  be 
proud  of  it,  and  seek  new  ways  to  har¬ 
ness  the  great  ingenuity  of  American 
industry  for  our  common  purpose,  not 
downgrade  or  reject  its  contributions.  It 
may  well  take  Government  and  industry 
working  together  toward  elimination  of 


poverty  to  reach  this  goal.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  turn  down  the  assistance  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

This  is  more  than  a  theoretical  argu¬ 
ment.  Industry  has,  in  fact,  made  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  Job  Corps,  and 
they  have  done  so  without  asking  the 
kind  of  financial  return  which  is  normal 
in  Government  contracts.  The  fee  paid 
for  management  services  has  been  ap¬ 
proximately  4.7  percent,  which  is  a  third 
less  than  the  same  companies  usually 
charge  on  other  Government  contracts. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Job  Corps  centers  are  operated  under 
contract  with  private,  profitmaking 
companies. 

The  experience  of  industry  is  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  in  the  area  of  vocational 
training.  Most  of  Job  Corps  trainees  will 
eventually  seek  jobs  in  industry,  rather 
than  Government.  They  can,  therefore, 
profit  greatly  from  direct  contact  with 
industry  representatives  who  know  in  a 
way  the  Government  may  only  guess 
what  degree  of  skill  is  actually  required 
in  apprentice  workers.  Moreover,  private 
contractors  can  convey  to  enrollees  what 
industry  standards  are  for  reliability, 
promptness,  good  grooming,  motivation, 
and  related  factors  in  a  way  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  only  report  secondhand. 

This  amendment  should  be  rejected  so 
that  Government  and  industry  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  and  learn  together  toward 
the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  try  to  make 
clear  that  there  are  some  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  and,  indeed,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mayors  across  the  country  of  both 
parties,  who  support  full  funding  for  this 
program.  Indeed,  there  are  some  who  feel 
the  existing  amount  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  $2,060,000,000,  is  largely  in¬ 
adequate,  if  not  totally  inadequate. 

I  think  one  could  debate  here  today 
provisions  in  both  the  Goodell-Quie  sub¬ 
stitute  and  in  the  committee  bill — and  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  have  said 
there  are  some  good  things  in  the  Good¬ 
ell-Quie  substitute,  such  as  the  Data 
Bank  and  the  greater  emphasis  on  job 
orientation — but  the  point  that  I  think 
is  before  the  House  very  simply  and  very 
sharply  is  this:  We  have  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  now  in  three  Congresses  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  that  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
honor  if  we  cut  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  funds  that  will  be  available. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  do  the 
job  that  we  must  to  help  some  30  million 
Americans  gain  necessary  skills,  help  the 
Job  Corps,  help  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  continue  and  expand  Community 
Action  and  its  national  emphasis  pro¬ 
grams,  and  do  it  by  cutting  $500  or  $600 
or  $700  million  from  the  authorization. 

I  would  urge  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  we  debate  as  thoughtfully  as  we  can 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  improve  it  if  we 
can,  but  let  us  not  try  to  cut  the  basic 
funding.  The  bill  is  already  meager  in 
certain  areas,  and  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  in  my  judgment,  that  if  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  this  House  and  its  commitment 
is  not  to  be  made  manifest  for  all  to  see, 
we  must  support  full  funding  and  make 


it  as  effective  as  possible  in  order  to  up¬ 
hold  our  commitment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid], 
for  making  some  of  the  aspirations  for 
debating  this  bill  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
come  true.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
talk  along  that  line,  but  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  well,  not  only  by  his  efforts 
on  the  committee,  but  over  the  years 
with  respect  to  a  reasonable  and  mean¬ 
ingful  antipoverty  program,  has  demon¬ 
strated  this  kind  of  program  can  be  de¬ 
bated  in  a  nonpartisan  or  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion. 

I  join  a  number  of  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  commending  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  stand,  and  I  hope  some 
of  his  colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
will  follow  his  real  statesmanship  today. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  state  again  I  hope  this  bill 
today  is  not  caught  up  in  any  kind  of 
politics,  that  it  can  be  addressed  solely  on 
its  merits,  and  that  we  recognize  our 
commitment  to  the  cities  of  America,  to 
the  young  men  and  women  whose  future 
rests  in  large  part  with  this  bill,  to  the 
ghettos  where  there  is  fear  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  despair  today.  If  we  seriously 
cut  this  program,  no  matter  what  the 
amendment  is,  there  will  be  a  conviction 
throughout  America  that  the  Congress 
has  broken  faith  with  its  commitment. 

If  we  cut  the  amount  by  $400  million, 
$500  million,  or  $600  million,  it  would  be 
a  disastrous  action.  Above  all,  it  would 
show  the  hollowness  of  our  commitment. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  enjoy  bipartisan 
support  in  the  interest  of  necessary  and 
full  funding. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  debate  may  be  interpreted  here  to¬ 
day  as  $2.06  billion  versus  $1.4  billion. 
The  headlines  will  say  that  some  people 
over  here  urge  economy  and  some  people 
over  here  want  to  be  big  spenders. 

Really,  what  are  we  talking  about?  I 
believe  we  call  this  proposal  the  great 
charade  or  sometimes,  the  opportunity 
charade.  All  we  are  talking  about  at  this 
time  is  how  we  are  going  to  spend  the 
money  that  the  Congress  will  finally  ap¬ 
propriate.  Let  us  face  this. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  members  on  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  have  already  let 
the  Congress  know  how  much  they  are 
going  to  agree  to  when  an  appropriation 
comes  up  for  this  program,  for  us  to 
vote  on.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  are  realists  enough  to  know 
that  we  are  going  to  adopt  the  figure 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
brings  in. 

What  figure  are  they  talking  about? 
They  are  talking  about  $1.6  billion. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Not  at  this  time.  I  will 

yield  later. 

So  let  us  cut  out  the  great  charade  and 
let  us  talk  about  how  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
trol  this  program. 

What  is  the  issue,  really,  right  now? 
The  issue  is,  whether  we  are  going  to 
abandon  the  very  carefully  thought  out 
and  very  carefully  processed  bill  that 
has  been  presented  here  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  includes  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
talking  about  whether  we  are  going  to 
spin  all  these  programs  out  into  the 
other  agencies  and  hide  them  over  there 
where  no  one  can  figure  out  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  in  all  the  other  budgets  of  the 
other  old  agencies,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  keep  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  together  and  the  program  together 
so  that  it  can  be  appraised  and  worked 
on  by  the  Congress. 

That  is  all  that  is  at  issue  here.  It  is 
not  an  economy  versus  spending  vote. 

The  issue  is,  How  are  we  going  to  con¬ 
trol  this  program  and  how  are  we  going 
to  run  the  program? 

The  issue  here  is,  are  we  going  to  adopt 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment,  or  are 
we  going  to  adopt  the  Quie-Goodell  sub¬ 
stitute  known  as  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade?  That  is  all  it  really  amounts  to, 
because  all  of  us  know,  if  we  are  realists 
at  all,  that  the  only  amount  of  money 
we  are  ever  going  to  appropriate  or  put 
in  this  program  is  the  amount  those  50 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  bring  in  here  for  us  to  finally  vote  on. 

I  do  not  believe  the  great  debate  that 
is  taking  place  here  right  now  is  properly 
focused,  unless  we  realize  this  is  the  issue 
here.  The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  spin  these  programs  out,  whether  we 
are  going  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  in  effect;  whether 
we  are  going  to  follow  the  Quie-Goodell 
proposal,  or  follow  the  carefully  thought 
out  and  carefully  worked  out  bill  adopted 
almost  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  our  com¬ 
mittee,  with  much  bipartisan  support. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  fine  work  the  people  who 
worked  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Green], 

That  is  really  the  issue. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  un¬ 
fortunately  and  tragically,  our  commit¬ 
tee  was  dealing  in  a  fantasyland 
throughout  its  deliberations.  It  was  ig¬ 
noring  the  complete  lack  of  confidence 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  of  the  American  people  generally  as 
to  the  way  this  program  has  been  oper¬ 
ated. 

Had  we  come  to  the  floor  with  a  major 
new  direction,  with  some  new  realism  in 
this  program,  with  the  good  programs  ex¬ 
panded  and  with  the  bad  programs  elim¬ 
inated,  then  I  believe  we  would  have  had 
a  much  better  case  to  go  before  our  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  and  before  the 
American  people  for  more  money. 

Until  this  program  is  redirected  we 
have  no  hope  of  getting  the  kind  of 
money  into  the  poverty  program,  the  op¬ 
portunity  crusade,  or  whatever  it  is 


called,  that  can  be  justified  and  which  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  poverty.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  this  whole  program  on  the 
right  track.  Then  perhaps  we  will  have 
what  should  have  been  from  the  very 
beginning  a  bipartisan  approach  that  will 
put  the  amount  of  money  in  this  kind  of 
program  that  is  necessary. 

An  authorization  of  $1.6  billion  was 
never  mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  committee.  We  have  heard  that  figure 
mentioned  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ultimate  figure  will  be,  but  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  will  go  for¬ 
ward  and  fight  for  additional  money  if 
we  have  a  good,  realistic  program  and 
new  hope  that  the  program  is  structured 
to  do  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  has  agreed  with  me.  We  are 
really  not  talking  about  money  here  but 
are  talking  about  a  method  of  control. 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  Mr. 
Goodeli/s  motion  here,  because  if  you 
adopt  the  motion,  you  are,  in  effect, 
adopting  the  principle  that  he  stands  for, 
which  is,  in  effect,  to  spin  this  program 
out  to  the  old  line  agencies.  I  urge  you 
to  be  realists.  I  think  all  of  us  here  are 
realists.  The  money  cut  in  this  program — 
and  I  am  sure  a  cut  is  going  to  take 
place — is  going  to  take  place  finally  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  already 
said  that  they  are  going  to  reduce  this 
substantially.  What  we  are  debating  here 
now  is  whether  we  will  follow  the  Quie- 
Goodell  method  of  controlling  and  han¬ 
dling  the  program  or  whether  we  will 
follow  the  program  that  the  committee 
came  out  with,  almost  unanimously  in 
some  instances,  and  which  revolves  pri¬ 
marily  around  the  amendment  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  sponsoring 
and  which  is  a  part  of  this  bill.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  that  the  committee 
approach  is  the  better  approach  and  the 
wiser  one  for  us  to  follow  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

He  suggests  two  courses  are  open  to 
the  members  of  this  Committee.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  think  there  might  be  another, 
because  the  Green  amendment  and  the 
Gibbons  amendment  seem  to  me  to  have 
a  very  definite  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
antipoverty  program.  So  I  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
third  course  which  would  eliminate  those 
two  amendments  from  the  bill  that  has 
been  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  have  to  let  the 
Committee  work  its  will  and  its  wisdom 
on  the  Green  amendment  and  my 
amendment  to  the  bill.  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  that,  of  course,  but  I  think 
this  is  not  a  debate  over  money  but  over 
the  technique  of  how  you  will  control 
the  spending  of  this  money.  I  happen 
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to  favor  the  committee’s  approach  and 
I  happen  to  favor  the  principle  that  has 
been  most  clearly  enunciated  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  [Mrs.  Green],  and  I  am  urging  my 
colleagues  to  follow  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  on  that? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  rather  not.  I 
have  received  3  additional  minutes  to 
speak  under  unanimous  consent.  If  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  speak  on  his 
own  time,  I  am  sure  he  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  there  is  a  question  of  money 
involved  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  in  this  Congress  can  come  to  the 
well  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
say  that  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
people  on  the  committee  and  in  this 
body  who  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  going  into  an  antipoverty 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  offered  are  ade¬ 
quate.  I  have  heard  no  one  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  yet  speak  to  the  problems  as  to 
how  many  millions  of  Americans  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty,  Americans  who  are  not 
benefiting  from  any  of  the  programs, 
and  who  will  not  benefit  from  any  of  the 
programs  that  have  been  brought  forth 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
point  which  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  is  making  is  well  taken.  The  best  fig¬ 
ures  I  have  seen  indicate  that  there  are 
some  8  million  Americans  who  are  either 
unemployed  or  are  underemployed.  Our 
closest  estimate  indicates  that  we  have 
not  reached  many  more  than  500,000  of 
these  and  many  not  in  sufficient  depth. 

I  would  say  to  the.  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  believe  he  shares  this 
view,  that  we  are  facing  the  most  serious 
domestic  crisis  in  this  country  since  the 
Civil  War.  Further,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  other  body  came 
within  one  or  two  votes  of  authorizing  an 
additional  $2  billion  for  a  job  training 
program  alone — including  training  and 
employment  in  both  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors. 

The  problem  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  frankly  the  fact  that  our 
sights  have  been  set  too  low.  We  are  not 
really  recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  The  fact  that  there  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  not  being  reached 
either  by  private  enterprise,  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  State  government,  or  through 
any  of  the  antipoverty  programs  is  most 
pronounced. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  raise 
our  sights  high  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gentleman  is 
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expressing  the  view  of  what  may  be  a 
minority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  who  neverthe¬ 
less  feel  strongly  that  these  views  ought 
to  be  aired  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  come  here,  with  our  social 
fabric  being  ripped  in  a  number  of  seri¬ 
ous  places,  and  have  people  go  into  the 
well  and  suggest  that  $2  billion  for  the 
antipoverty  program  is  going  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  how  much 
more  efficiency  we  work  into  this  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  not  going  to  be  adequate,  no 
matter  how  we  slice  it,  no  matter  how 
we  parcel  out  the  use  of  the  funds  in¬ 
volved,  and  no  matter  how  we  patch  it 
up  and  no  matter  how  we  approach  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  a  little  dis¬ 
turbed  today  about  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  always  been  talking  about  more 
financing,  are  now  switching  their  posi¬ 
tion  to  support  economy  and  more  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  problems  which  exist  in 
American  slums  and  the  disorders  we  are 
faced  with  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
the  kind  of  supposed  solution  which  we 
expected  to  find  in  the  so-called  oppor¬ 
tunity  charade,  or  in  these  amendments 
that  are  going  to  turn  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  over  to  local  politicians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  this  kind  of 
activity  and  I  hope  someone  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  help  begin  to  make  real  the 
kind  of  promise  that  was  originally  in¬ 
herent  in  the  antipoverty  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  with  reference  to  the  last 
portion  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said,  I  agree  completely,  that 
we  should  not  turn  this  program  over 
to  the  politicians.  And,  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  join  me  when  we  come  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  to  reverse  the  regressive 
action  which  was  taken  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  his  efforts  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  agree  that  the 
amount  of  money  we  can  spend  is  not 
sufficient  and  cannot  solve  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  involved  here.  We  are  expending 
some  $40  billion  in  poverty-oriented  pro¬ 
grams  today.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
expending  that  money,  in  my  opinion. 
There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  miscon¬ 
ceived  spending.  First,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  expenditure  of  $2  billion,  $3  bil¬ 
lion,  $4  billion,  $5  billion  or  $10  billion 
is  going  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  answer  is  to  get  some  realistic  pro¬ 
gram  into  operation  and  get  our  feet  on 
the  gx-ound  in  this  operation  that  will 
provide  meaningful  jobs  for  the  people 
involved  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  is  just  that  kind  of 
approach  that  has  been  compromising 


the  antipoverty  program  right  out  of 
existence  every  year  when  the  time 
approaches  for  the  House  to  work  our 
will  on  this  bill.  We  are  not  talking 
about  spending  $40  billion,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  knows  it.  We 
are  here  today  to  talk  about  whether  that 
sum  is  to  be  $2  billion  or  some  other  sum 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  we  can  simply  resolve 
this  problem  with  money  is,  of  course, 
that  it  cannot  be  resolved  with  money 
alone,  but  without  adequate  financing, 
there  is  no  way  to  continue  the  modest 
beginning  in  this  vital  effort  to  eradicate 
poverty  in  America. 

But  many  of  us  know  in  our  hearts  we 
are  crippling  the  program  through  in¬ 
adequate  financing  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  crippling  will  never,  never  help 
the  program  get  to  where  it  ought  to  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  here  in  the 
Committee  comes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
of  us.  I  was  disappointed  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  objected  to  con¬ 
sidering  the  moneys  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
because  it  was  very  apparent  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
amendments  offered  in  the  committee, 
and  it  would  be  literally  impossible  to 
know  exactly  what  moneys  would  be 
needed  until  the  committee  had  worked 
its  will  as  to  what  type  of  poverty  legisla¬ 
tion  this  was  going  to  be. 

Now,  this  never  came  up  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  probably  because  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Mahon,  had  not  stipulated  that  in  all 
probability  $1.6  billion  would  be  the  top 
figure  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  would  possibly  appropriate  for  this 
program. 

We  had  storm  warnings  sent  up  by  the 
House  while  the  committee  was  con¬ 
sidering  this  bill.  The  Members  will  recall 
that  on  one  occasion  an  amendment 
passed  this  House  overwhelmingly  re¬ 
garding  the  increase  in  the  Federal  pay 
scale  for  our  Federal  workers  wherein 
the  OEO  employees  were  eliminated 
from  that  consideration.  Then  we  had 
another  amendment  on  the  continuing 
resolution  that  stipulated  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  would  be  prorated  on  the 
basis  of  $1.2  billion  a  year,  or  $100  mil¬ 
lion  a  month. 

So,  as  I  say,  it  came  as  no  surprise  to 
me  to  notice  that  there  would  be  con¬ 
siderable  support  for  a  reduction  in  the 
total  figure.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the 
proper  figure  no  one  at  this  point  can 
actually  determine,  because  we  do  not 
know  just  what  the  final  legislation  will 
be.  However,  I  must  say  that  the  work  of 
Congressman  Goodell  and  Congressman 
Quie  in  this  general  field  over  the  last 
3  years  has  convinced  many  Members 
that  a  very  constructive  program  that 
will  really  help  the  poor  can  be  operated 
at  the  $1.4  billion  per  year  figure. 

I  presume  that  further  consideration 
of  this  will  be  postponed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  there  can  be  real  serious  thought  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  the  days  ahead 


on  the  discussion  of  this  proposal,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  will  realize  that  the  Members 
on  the  Republican  side  are  just  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  help  the  poor,  but  they  want  the 
poor  to  be  really  helped.  We  all  know 
that  there  has  been  considerable  waste 
in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see,  after  we  go  all  through 
the  debate,  that  even  a  lower  figure  will 
be  agreed  to. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  on — we  must  be  lealistic 
regardless  of  what  we  do  here,  because 
this  bill  is  finally  going  to  be  written  in 
conference.  I  do  not  care  what  goes  over 
to  the  conference,  because  it  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  conference,  and  after  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  brought  in,  then  we  will 
vote  it  up  or  down,  and  then,  assuming  it 
passes,  the  reworking  is  going  to  be  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Mahon  has  said  that  1.6  is  the 
most  that  we  are  going  to  get.  In  talking 
to  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  they  seem  to  feel 
that  1.4  is  going  to  be  the  figure. 

So  when  we  come  back  next  week  to 
continue  the  debate,  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  control  our  tempers  and  be 
logical,  but  in  the  final  analysis  I  would 
say  to  the  Members  that  they  should  re¬ 
member  they  are  going  to  have  about  1.4 
billion  which  they  will  be  voting  on  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  So 
relax  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  depressed  by  the 
empty  defeatism  of  our  domestic  doves 
who  seek  a  unilateral  withdrawal  from 
the  war  against  poverty — a  withdrawal 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  whose  battalions 
are  composed  of  joblessness,  hunger,  il¬ 
literacy,  and  desperation. 

Instead  of  poverty  being  the  enemy, 
they  appear  to  regard  the  poor  as  the 
enemy.  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
more  domestic  hawks  on  the  floor  of  this 
committee — and  I  am  proud  to  be  one. 

We  have  heard  complaints  that  we  are 
spending  $30  or  $40  billion  on  poverty  in 
this  country,  so  what  does  this  $2  billion 
mean? 

The  whole  key  to  the  matter  is  that  the 
$30  or  $40  billion  we  are  spending — and  I 
have  never  seen  that  figure  verified — has 
been  through  agencies  of  Government  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  that 
have  not  historically  been  concerned  with 
the  poor  and  that  have  not  made  an  im¬ 
pact  on  the  poor. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  $2'  billion 
poverty  program,  which  is  really  a  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  program,  is  to 
show  where  and  how  we  can  invest  dol¬ 
lars  in  education  and  job  training  that 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  poor. 

Virtually  the  entire  gamut  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  leadership  in  our  country  has 
been  involved  in  the  poverty  program. 

Of  the  $212  million  allowed  for  Job 
Corps  centers  for  the  fiscal  year  1967, 
$147  million  is  fed  into  private  industry 
by  direct  contract  arrangement. 

The  poverty  program  is  the  machinery 
for  galvanizing  the  energies  and  talents 
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of  the  private  sector  and  focusing  them 
on  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

This  is  done  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  new 
careers  program. 

A  whole  gamut  of  poverty  programs  is 
run  by  the  talent  of  private  industry, 
by  mobilizing  the  talents  of  individuals 
and  groups  like  IBM’s  chairman, 
Thomas  Watson;  Litton’s  chairman,  Tex 
Thorton,  and  Vice  President  John  Rubel; 
Hotel  Corp.  of  America’s  President  Son- 
nebend;  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminat¬ 
ing’s  president,  Ralph  Besse;  Olin  Math- 
ieson’s  executive  committee  chairman, 
Thomas  Nichols;  Detroit  Edison’s  chair¬ 
man,  Walter  Cisler;  and  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone’s  assistant  general  counsel, 
William  Patrick,  and  dozens  and  dozens 
of  major  industries  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  business  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  private  industry  into 
the  poverty  program  is  because  local 
groups  and  localities  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  do  it  themselves. 

The  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi  all  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  56-percent  rejection  rate  of 
young  people  in  the  Armed  Forces  men¬ 
tal  test  and  better  than  a  80-percent 
rejection  rate  on  young  Negro  Amer¬ 
icans — again  on  the  Armed  Forces 
mental  test.  But  every  single  one  of 
these  three  States  is  doing  as  well  as  or 
better  than  New  York  State,  my  State, 
in  the  percentage  of  their  personal  in¬ 
comes  which  they  devote  to  education 
programs  and  they  are  all  doing  better 
than  the  national  average. 

Nobody  can  point  the  finger  of  scorn  or 
shame  at  those  States.  We  can  only  point 
the  finger  of  shame  at  ourselves  for  not 
having  helped  these  States  to  contend 
with  their  impoverished  population, 
both  urban  and  rural,  and  to  do  the  job 
that  they  simply  do  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  national  prob¬ 
lem  and  it  must  be  a  national  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  $2  billion  program  that  we  are 
talking  about  today  has  had  an  impact 
on  barely  10  percent  of  the  poor  in  our 
Nation. 

What  this  program  needs  is  building 
up  and  not  tearing  down. 

Of  the  2.5  million  kids  in  our  country 
who  ought  to  be  in  a  full  year  Head¬ 
start  program,  only  213,000,  less  than  10 
percent,  are  involved. 

Of  the  kids  who  ought  to  be  in  a  Fol- 
lowthrough  program  to  help  them  to 
make  a  success  of  their  elementary 
school  years,  less  than  15  percent  are 
involved. 

Of  the  kids  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Up¬ 
ward  Bound  program  so  that  they  can 
make  a  go  of  it  and  go  to  college,  less 
than  4  percent  are  involved. 

Of  the  adults  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
MDTA,  the  manpower  development  and 
training  programs,  virtually  all  of  which 
are  run  by  private  industry,  less  than  4 
percent  are  involved. 

Is  this  a  program,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
involving  the  talents  and  energy  and 
dynamism  of  private  industry  that  ought 
to  be  built  up  or  should  it  be  torn  down 
by  an  act  of  defeatism  and  despair  and 
by  a  rejection  of  the  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  our  poor? 
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SUCCESS  OF  APOLLO  4 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so 
that  I  might  make  an  announcement  out 
of  order? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  received  some  very 
wonderful  news.  The  Apollo  4  has  now 
splashed  down  9  miles  west  of  its  target 
and  6  miles  from  the  carrier  Bennington. 
So  it  is  a  complete  success. 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  ought  to  be  made  that  despite 
all  the  dust,  smoke,  and  sound  that  has 
been  created,  despite  all  the  obfuscation, 
there  is  one  point  that  comes  over  with 
extreme  clarity,  and  that  is  that  the 
American  people  want  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  They  feel  that  it  has  worked.  They 
feel  that  Headstart  has  worked.  They 
feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  worked.  They  feel  that  the  Job  Corps 
has  worked.  They  feel  that  the  follow- 
through  program  has  worked.  I  have  not 
heard  a  member  of  this  committee  say 
that  from  the  States  and  cities  across 
the  country  they  have  heard  statements 
that  the  programs  are  not  wanted.  The 
failures  of  the  programs  have  been  con¬ 
jured  up  in  the  minds  of  the  opponents 
of  the  programs  who  are  blind  to  success 
and  who  are  reaching  and  grasping  to 
find  some  shreds  of  evidence  of  failure, 
when  the  programs  demonstrably  have 
succeeded.  v 

The  question  is,  Can  we  afford  this 
modest  program  of  $2  billion  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  program  on  how  we  can  erase 
the  shame  and  the  virus  of  poverty  from 
our  midst? 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  trust  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  received,  as  I  did,  a  wire  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  last  24  hours  asking  that  the  New 
York  delegation  do  all  in  its  power  to 
continue  funding  this  program  at  a  level 
which  would  not  mean  cutting  off  pay¬ 
ments  to  those  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
help  the  poor.  You  did  ~eceive  such  a 
wire,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  reminding  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  particularly  the  Repub¬ 
lican  delegation  from  New  York,  of  that 
important  message  from  our  distin¬ 
guished  Governor. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
we  are  seeking  now  in  the  committee  bill 


really  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  House  that  we  should 
continue  this  program  and  continue  to 
improve  it? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  We  are  asking  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  community 
leaders,  the  civic  leaders,  the  business 
leaders,  and  the  church  leaders  across 
the  faxie  of  the  land — of  every  race,  color, 
and  creed,  who  have  been  creating,  ad¬ 
ministering,  and  directing  the  local  pro¬ 
grams,  and  who  feel  that  it  is  the  only 
answer  to  rural  and  urban  poverty  in  our 
midst.  It  is  the  grassroots  leadership  at 
the  local,  municipal,  county,  and  State 
levels  that  we  are  asking  to  have  vali¬ 
dated. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  what 
we  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  go  to  the 
Senate  and  talk  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  and  go  to  our  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  the 
kind  of  justifications  that  they  are  going 
to  seek  from  us  to  continue  this  program 
at  an  adequate  funding  level?  We  have 
heard  from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  in 
that  great  and  august  committee  they 
are  willing  to  talk  about  a  figure  which 
is  $200  million  in  excess  of  the  limitation 
which  is  now  being  suggested  by  our  col¬ 
league  from  New  York. 

In  a  sense,  they  are  cutting  below 
what  even  the  august  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  is  willing  to  consider  in  the 
event  that  we  come  to  them  with  justi¬ 
fications.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  is  leading  the  fight  to  cut  this 
program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 

_ _  _ _ _ 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 

THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ONsH.R. 

8569,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA\P- 

PROPRIATIONS,  1968  \ 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  orv 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  973,  Rept.  No.  904) , 
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this  source  and  from  so  called  conserva¬ 
tionists  and  members  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Now  they 
«are  using  him,  the  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation,  as  a  fall 
guV  to  rubberstamp  the  proposition  that 
theXhave  been  putting  forth  for  many 
yearsNw 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  course  of  action 
is  followed,  a  course  of  action  which  in 
my  opinion,  will  create  utter  chaos,  then 
the  Congrelis  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  havh  to  step  into  the  picture 
and  do  the  job\that  the  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  others  in\the  executive  branch 
of  government  obviously  are  not  capable 
of  doing.  \ 

I  regret,  therefore,  vo  learn  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  decided 
upon  a  course  which  will  remit  in  further 
stalling  and  delay  over  ohe  decision 
which  ultimately  must  be  made  to  go 
ahead  with  the  inner  loop  in  tnfc  District 
and  another  Potomac  River  crossing  to 
Virginia.  \ 

It  appears  this  decision  was  not  iHpde 
recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  back  in  May 
when  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  turned  the  question  over  to' 
the  Secretary.  It  seems  to  have  been 
rigged  from  the  beginning  for  Mr.  Boyd 
to  decide  to  scrap  the  careful  planning 
of  many  highway  experts  in  favor  of  a 
ridiculous  set  of  “possibilities,”  many  of 
which  were  evaluated  years  ago  and  dis¬ 
carded  as  unworkable. 

Surely  the  Secretary  and  his  advisers 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  refuses  to  release 
funds  for  our  much  needed  subway  sys¬ 
tem  until  the  inner  loop  and  Interstate 
System  in  the  District  has  been  settled 
once  and  for  all.  As  recently  as  today  the 
chairman  advised  me  that  his  position 
in  this  regard  has  not  changed. 

This  decision  concerns  me  greatly,  be¬ 
cause  not  only  is  our  highway  system  en¬ 
dangered,  but  the  subway  is  threatened 
as  well. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  ill-conceived  decision  will 
result  in  transportation  chaos  through¬ 
out  the  Washington  area.  / 


THE  INCREDIBLE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  RESPON¬ 
SIBLE  FOR  STALLING  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  IN  THE  WASHINGTON 
AREA  DESERVES  A  HARDLOOK  BY 
THIS  BODY  / 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  andivas  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incredible 
performance  of  the  Federal  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  stalling  transportation  in 
the  Washington  area  deserves  a  hard 
look  by  this  body.  First,  we  have  a  direct 
responsibility  for  the  National  Capital. 
Second,  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  toward  freeways  in 
and  anmnd  the  District  of -Columbia — if 
it  represents  a  trend  in  Federal  trans¬ 
portation  policy — ought  to  give  p&use  to 
eyra-y  Member  representing  an  urban 
area.  The  administration  has  pledged  to 
unake  Washington  a  “showcase  for  the 
world.”  I  fear  it  will  be  a  showcase  with 
a  wall  around  it.  One  wonders  whose  city 


will  get  the  showcase  treatment  next. 
And  third,  the  Department  has  ignored 
responsible  local  officials,  elected  and  ap¬ 
pointed,  making  it  incumbent  on  Con¬ 
gress  to  exert  its  responsibility  over  ex¬ 
ecutive  agencies  that  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  what  a  representative  government 
is  all  about. 

In  brief,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  was  requested  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  report  on  the  number  of  lanes  needed 
for  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  the  best 
location  for  such  an  additional  Potomac 
River  crossing.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
cause  of  public  understanding,  the  dis¬ 
pute  has  centered  about  the  bridge  alone, 
whereas  the  main  issue  at  stake  has  been 
the  entire  freeway  system  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  This  is  why  the  bridge  has 
become  the  focus  of  attack  by  antifree¬ 
way  forces.  Thus  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
Secretary  Boyd,  in  recommending  against 
the  bridge,  took  the  occasion  to  call  for 
a  cutback  in  the  entire  proposed  system 
including  one  of  the  most  vitally  needed/ 
facets  in  the  State  of  Maryland — extend 
sion  of  the  North  Central  Freeway  mto 
a  densely  developed  area  of  Montgomery 
County.  / 

S.  The  result :  no  freeways  whatever,  into 
tls^e  Maryland  suburbs  adjoining  North¬ 
west  Washington.  An  altermete  sugges- 
tionVthat  the  George  Washington  Me¬ 
morial  Parkway  be  extended  into  the 
District  and  connect  with  new  roads 
along  theyPotomac,  is  nothing  but  a  sop; 
that  oughtNto  be  donepanyway.  The  only 
consolation  \that  can  be  drawn  here 
would  be,  ifNhhis/is  the  final  decision 
then  at  least  raver  road  can  go  ahead. 

The  Department  is  doing  this,  further¬ 
more,  withoupaueVonsultation  with  the 
District,  Maryland, \)r  Virginia  officials 
whose  interests  are  vitally  at  stake.  Re¬ 
gional  implications  afce  totally  over- 
lookedyThe  DOT  proposals  are  running 
directly  contrary  to  countless  engineer¬ 
ing studies  and  reliable  forecasts  of  traf¬ 
fic/volumes.  They  violate  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment  that  launched  a  mass  transit  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  region  with  the  approval  of 
Congress;  they  repudiate  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads’  own  long  standing  posi¬ 
tion  on  freeways;  they  break  faith  wlHi 
the  citizens  of  the  region  who  need 
balanced  system  of  both  freeways  and 
transit. 

On  the  subject  of  local  cooperation  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  the  Department  particu¬ 
larly  has  ignored  highway  officials.  It 
stalled  on  a  simple  factual  decision  for 
6  months  and  then  dumped  a  radically 
altered  plan  on  the  new  District  govern¬ 
ment.  I  fail  to  find  that  timing  acciden¬ 
tal.  To  be  sure,  Mayor  Washington  and 
the  District  Council  are  to  be  “consulted” 
and  are  being  urged  to  accept  the 
Department’s  recommendations.  This 
strikes  me  as  being  about  as  mutually 
cooperative  as  a  friendly  suggestion  from 
the  only  banker  in  town. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  wants  State 
highway  officials  to  hold  not  one,  but  two 
public  hearings  for  federally  aided  high¬ 
way  projects  to  afford  the  public  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak. 

Consider  the  consequences,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er.  The  suburbs  will  then  develop  more 
independently,  giving  greater  emphasis 


to  lateral  road  facilities.  Job  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  grow  there,  possibly  at  the' ex¬ 
pense  of  the  central  city;  at  the/same 
time,  access  to  them  will  be  further  re¬ 
duced.  This  is  already  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  There  may  be  rising  presentment 
against  mass  transit  by  suburban  com¬ 
muters,  who  can  only  conclude  that  they 
are  being  blackjacked  into  riding  tran¬ 
sit — in  the  1970’s — by  an  administration 
that  is  denying  them /needed  roads. 

These  are  the  sstrne  taxpayers  who 
generate  highway/funds  through  Fed¬ 
eral  user  taxes,  avid  are  being  called  upon 
to  support  mass  transit  which  many 
could  never  conceivably  use.  This  aspect 
might  be  of/interest  to  other  cities  con¬ 
sidering  n(ass  transit.  Such  a  result 
would  be/disastrous.  The  area  needs  both 
freeways  and  transit,  as  I  have  said,  and 
the  plstem  currently  proposed  is  con¬ 
sidered  complementary  by  all  concerned. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  been  recommend- 
i/g  greater  use  of  express  buses  on  free- 
/ways.  In  the  name  of  sanity,  What  free¬ 
ways,  Mr.  Boyd? 

It  is  another  irony  that  some  of  the 
most  persuasive  data  in  support  of  free¬ 
ways  and  additional  river  crossings  has 
been  generated  by  studies  of  rapid  rail 
transit.  And  the  Transit  Authority’s 
representative  on  the  NUPC  has  con¬ 
sistently  favored  intelligent  freeway 
plans. 

Consequences  in  the  District  will  be 
equally  severe.  I  have  already  mentioned 
job  mobility.  An  experimental  air  rights 
housing  project  is  already  endangered. 
Surface  street  congestion  will  continue 
to  grow  unabated.  Massive  opportunities 
for  strategically  located  parking  over  and 
under  freeways  will  be  lost,  as  well  as 
public  and  private  facilities  proposed  for 
air  rights  construction.  Potential  gains 
in  tax  base  will  likewise  disappear. 

Secretary  Boyd  has  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  no  enemy  of  freeways,  and  he 
argues  persuasively  for  local  solutions  to 
transportation  problems.  I  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  he  is  acting  on  the  basis  of 
faculty  information  in  thinking  what 
can  only  be  described  as  a  totally  un¬ 
realistic  position  opposing  area  freeways. 

I  suggest  that  he  take  a  long  and 
realistic  look  at  the  region’s  transporta¬ 
tion  problems,  and  genuinely  consult 
.with  area  officials  on  the  regional  prob¬ 
lems  and  adopt  a  more  constructive  ap- 
ptaach.  And  I  most  seriously  suggest  that 
thNresponsible  committees  of  the  Con- 
gressvclosely  monitor  the  process.  Our 
dutiesVemand  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
my  remark^  the  following  editorial  from 
the  WashiiNton  Post  and  an  article  from 
the  EveningSjtar : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  8,  1967] 
Highway  Robbery 

District  highway  proposals  now  being  con¬ 
sidered.  at  the  Departn\?ht  of  Transportation 
threaten  the  precarious*."  treaty”  which  was 
perfected  when  freeway  Nnd  transit  backers 
got  together  to  pass  the 'transit  authority 
act.  They  would  tear  that  settlement  apart 
by  abandoning  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the 
South  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  tif?  North  Leg 
of  the  Inner  Loop  and  the  section  of  70S 
planned  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  corridor.  \ 

These  are  spectacular  modifications  of 
earlier  plans  behind  which  a  painfully 
wrought  consensus  had  gathered.  Affirm aVve 
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clfqnges  would  extend  the  George  Washing- 
ton'Parkway,  reshape  the  Georgetown  water- 
fron£\(  including  the  Whitehurst  Freeway) 
and  a  tunnel-type  link  between  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Bridge  and  the  North  Central  Freeway, 
somewhers.  between  Independence  Avenue 
and  G  Street.  Roosevelt  Bridge  would  be 
opened  to  truck  traffic. 

A  notable  shortcoming  is  the  failure  to 
make  any  provision  for  limited  access  routes 
into  the  city  froin  the  North.  There  would 
be  no  main  artery  in  the  whole  section  from 
Interstate  95  in  Maryland,  westward  to 
George  WashingtonX  Parkway.  Passenger 
traffic  would  have  to  use  the  parkway  and 
commercial  trucks  and  b\ises  would  have  to 
filter  through  residential  streets. 

At  the  moment  it  looks\as  though  the 
Transportation  Department  li\d  gone  almost 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Stolz^nbach  plan, 
which  quite  frankly  contemplated  substitu¬ 
ting  mass  transit  for  the  freeway  system. 
It  seems  to  have  embraced  very  conservative 
estimates  of  future  traffic  requirements, 
particularly  with  reference  to  need  for  Po¬ 
tomac  crossings.  \ 

The  Transportation  Department  ought  Vo 
take  its  proposals  back  to  the  drawing 
boards.  It  cannot  stop  the  growth  of  the 
area,  arrest  the  rising  demands  of  traffic  or 
enforce  an  order  compelling  all  citizens  to 
ride  a  transit  system  not  yet  built. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Nov.  9,  1967] 

United  States  Seeks  To  Abandon  'Bridge, 

Inner  Loop  Plan — Proposal  Would  Drop 

Three  Sisters  Span,  Channel  Route  66 

Traffic  to  Roosevelt 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  seek¬ 
ing  the  new  District  government’s  concur¬ 
rence  on  a  proposal  to  kill  several  major 
Washington  freeways  and  abandon  the  long- 
planned  concept  of  an  inner-loop  highway 
network  within  the  central  city. 

The  department  plan  would  rule  out  a 
Three  Sister  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  and 
require  that  traffic  from  Virginia’s  new  inter¬ 
state  Route  66  rely  almost  wholly  on  the  ex¬ 
isting  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

The  proposal’s  other  major  modifications 
in  the  city’s  longstanding  and  frequently  ap¬ 
proved  freeway  system  include: 

1.  Elimination  of  the  freeway  tunnel  under 
the  Tidal  Basin  between  the  Lincoln  Me¬ 
morial  and  14th  Street,  plans  for  which  al¬ 
ready  are  well  advanced.  This  route  was  to 
comprise  the  southern  portion  of  the  inner 
loop. 

2.  Elimination  of  a  north  leg  for  the  inner 
loop,  initially  planned  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  Florida  Avenue  NW. 

3.  A  single  east-west  arterial  through  the 

city  from  the  Roosevelt  Bridge,  probably* 
making  use  of  the  already  projected  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  E  Street  Expressway  in  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  Ellipse  and  proceeding  to/con- 
nect  with  the  center-leg  freeway  now' being 
built  near  Third  Street  NW.  An  alternate  pos¬ 
sibility  is  to  build  this  connection1^  along  K 
Street  NW.  / 

4.  Abandonment  of  the  soVfalled  Route 
70-S  portion  of  the  North  Central  Freeway, 
which  was  to  extend  roughly  from  Riggs 
Road  NE  to  the  Capital  Bejrway  in  Maryland 
and  serve  as  the  sole  freeway  route  from  the 
western  suburbs  to  downtown  Washington. 

5.  The  new  proposal  would  designate  the 
George  Washington  luemorial  Parkway  along 
the  Maryland  shores  of  the  Potomac — already 
built  from  the  yCapital  Beltway  to  Chain 
Bridge — as  Maryland’s  Route  70-S  connec¬ 
tion  to  the  District,  with  its  use,  however, 
probably  banned  to  trucks.  From  Chain 
Bridge  this' route  would  be  extended  along 
the  Georgetown  waterfront  with  the  limited 
design  standards  of  a  parkway — rather  than 
with  the  higher  capacity  expressway  stand¬ 
ards/previously  planned. 


The  precise  details  of  several  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  apparently  are  still  to  be  developed.  It 
was  understood  also  that  Secretary  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Alan  S.  Boyd’s  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  is  subject  to  change — specifically  if 
revisions  are  requested  by  the  new  city  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  department’s  position,  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  is  that  the  determination  of  the  free¬ 
way  system  which  the  District  should  have 
is  essentially  a  local  decision  which  should 
be  made  by  the  mayor  and  the  new  City 
Council. 

In  essence,  however,  the  department’s  pro¬ 
posals  constitute  the  freeway  package  which 
Boyd  is  telling  the  local  government  his 
agency  is  willing  to  finance  if  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  buys  the  proposition.  If  the  new 
local  leaders  should  disagree,  the  matter  pre¬ 
sumably  would  be  open  to  further  negotia¬ 
tion. 

Mayor  Washington  flatly  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  situation.  This  sudden  turn  of 
events,  however,  confronts  him  with  an  im¬ 
mensely  difficult  new  problem  during  his 
first  days  in  office. 

Ironically,  Boyd’s  intervention  in  the  free¬ 
way  controversy  was  sought  last  May  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  solely 
'to  terms  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  The 
secretary  was  asked  first  whether  he  -con¬ 
sidered  that  additional  river- crossing  lanes 
wereSneeded.  In  the  event  of  an  affirmative 
reply,  >he  was  asked  whether  he  favored 
bridge  or  a  tunnel  in  the  Three  Sisters  are^f. 

\  CONCEPT  CALLED  WRONG  / 

Actually, \the  secretary  responded  th tit  he 
favored  a  brnlge  if  any  crossing  wer ar  to  be 
built.  After  six\months  of  deliberation,  how¬ 
ever,  his  department  apparently  infs  decided 
not  only  that  another  crossing  hs  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  traffic  \rojections,yKut  that  the 
entire  concept  of  the  freeway  system  is 
wrong.  N.  / 

The  Transportation  otecbfls  reportedly  feel 
that  the  scaled-down  freeway  version  would 
be  satisfactory  if  a  majrfr  rail-transit  system 
comes  into  being — an/fl  if  various  other  al¬ 
ternative  forms  of  inoving  people  are  put 
into  effect.  Among  .Studies  under  way  within 
the  Transportation  DepartmentXit  was  un¬ 
derstood,  are  the  possibilities  of  making  bus 
service  more  effective  and  attractive  within 
existing  strejn;  systems  and  the  wider  use 
of  commuteT  trains.  \ 

As  to  toansit,  the  new  development  isVer- 
tain  to y4tir  repercussions  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Representative  William  H.  Natcher  (D-Ky.\ 
who  /Controls  District  finances  in  the  House, 
has/warned  forcefully  on  several  occasions 
that  rail-transit  funds  will  be  in  jeopardy 
if  a  satisfactory  freeway  system  does  not 
^proceed.  Apart  from  transit,  moreover,  sev¬ 
eral  Washington  area  congressmen  have  been 
persistently  pressing  Boyd  for  a  decision  on 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  which  would  per¬ 
mit  freeway  construction  to  move  ahead. 

EXTENDED  DELAY  LIKELY 

One  conclusion  appears  certain:  The  free¬ 
way  program  faces  further  delay — perhaps 
an  extremely  lengthy  delay. 

The  suggestion  that  a  park-way-type  road 
along  the  Potomac  River  should  serve  as 
western  Maryland’s  major  traffic  artery  to 
the  city  revives  a  proposal  first  advanced 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  1955, 
and  later  discarded  as  inadequate. 

As  to  the  south-leg  freeway  beyond  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  West  Potomac  Park,  the 
concept  of  tunneling  this  route,  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  order  to  preserve  park 
values,  had  been  advocated  by  Interior  Secre¬ 
tary  Stewart  Udall,  and  was  agreed  on  by 
Rex  Whitton,  the  previous  federal  highway 
administrator.  All  of  Whitton’s  highway 
agencies  were  absorbed,  however,  with  the 
creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  present 


truncated  E  Street  Expressway  in  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  Ellipse  and  eastward  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  long  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  President’s  Temporary  CommisV 
sion  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  mea/s 
of  distributing  traffic  to  this  section  of  Xhe 
city.  The  possibility  of  considering  this  route 
as  the  sole  east-west  freeway  in  central 
Washington,  however,  had  never  before  been 
advanced.  / 

Ironically,  the  DOT  proposal  yfiomes  just 
after  the  most  recently  completed  traffic 
study  for  the  Washington  area  showed  that 
most  of  the  long-planned  tojr  highways  were 
needed.  / 

The  study  was  done  fpr  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area,  Tran/it  Authority,  which 
said  last  month  the  Wellington  area  should 
build  a  96-mile  regional  rapid  transit  system. 

The  Alan  M.  Vpbrhees  consulting  firm, 
taking  into  account  the  most  recent  traffic 
studies,  assumed/xhat  a  150-mile  rapid  transit 
system  would  J6e  in  place  in  1990.  Then  it 
took  the  highway  system  approved  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  in 
June,  1966f  which  included  the  controversial 
bridge.  Tidal  Basin  tunnel,  complete  North 
Central'  Freeway  and  a  six-lane  K  Street 
tunnel. 

The  result  was  an  estimate  by  computers 
thiu  in  the  peak  hour  in  1990,  an  estimated 
141,000  persons  would  use  the  150-mile  rapid 
Transit  system.  Another  25,000  persons  were 
expected  to  use  busses. 

But  even  with  the  extra  60  miles  of  rapid 
transit  system,  the  computers  said  453,000 
persons  would  use  only  autos  to  make  trips 
in  the  rush  hour. 

The  Voorhees  study  further  predicted  that 
the  14th  Street  bridges  would  be  badly  over¬ 
crowded  in  the  rush  hour  and  could  not 
handle  any  overflow  of  traffic  from  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  area.  Also,  the  study  said 
that  highways  in  corridor  leading  to  the 
bridge  also  would  be  slightly  overcrowded 
at  the  Arlington  County-Falls  Church  area. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  October 
26,  I  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  “that  section 
406  of  title  IV,  if  passed,  into  law,  would 
accomplish  through  a  back-door  ap¬ 
proach  that  which  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  openly;  namely,  it 
would  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  certain  vital  functions  cur¬ 
rently  being  carried  out  by  SBA.” 

I  added  that  “transferring  SBA’s 
functions  to  another  agency  would  be 
about  the  same  as  transferring  the 
agency  itself.” 

Congress  expressly  provided  in  section 
4A  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Act  that  the  agency  “shall  not  be  affili¬ 
ated  with  or  be  within  any  other  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

I  referred  at  that  time  to  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
people. 

Each  month  for  the  past  4  months, 
July  through  October,  an  average  of  1,000 
men  and  women  have  made  their  way 
to  the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the  SBA. 
I  have  personally  arranged  appointments 
for  many  of  my  constituents.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  SBA  regional  office  have  al¬ 
ways  proved  helpful. 
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But  the  SBA  people  in  Chicago  do  not 
wait  for  the  people  to  visit  them.  Each 
month  for  the  past  2  years  a  financial 
officer  or  management  specialist  and 
sometimes  both  have  spent  a  full  day  in 
Peoria,  Ill.,  where  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  makes  facilities  available. 

In  addition  SBA  people  are  now 
carrying  their  services  to  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana,  Ill.,  area  the  second 
Thursday  of  every  month. 

The  fourth  Thursday  of  every  month 
the  citizens  of  the  Rock  Island -Moline 
area  and  also  the  Springfield  area  are 
able  to  make  appointments  and  see  a 
financial  or  management  man  in  their 
county  building  or  chamber  of  commerce 
from  the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the 
SBA. 

Last  week  there  were  so  many  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  Rock  Island-Moline 
area  that  two  men  had  to  be  sent  there 
to  meet  locally  with  the  people. 

Three  years  ago  the  Chicago  regional 
office  carried  200  loans  on  their  books. 
Today  they  have  743.  Approximately  200 
economic  opportmiity  loans  have  been 
made  totaling  $2  million. 

But  not  everyone  who  goes  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  regional  office  gets  a  loan.  Finan¬ 
cial  help  is  sometimes  only  a  symptom 
for  a  management  need  which  is  more 
basic  to  the  success  of  a  small  business. 
The  goal  of  every  man  in  the  Chicago 
office  is  to  provide  each  person  who  comes 
in  with  the  maximum  of  SBA  services  to 
suit  the  individual’s  specific  needs  and 
to  do  this  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  people  who  come  in  are 
encouraged  and  counseled  as  to  ways  in 
which  they  might  develop  their  business 
so  as  to  become  eligible  for  a  loan 
through  a  bank  or  through  the  agency. 

Some  of  the  people  who  come  in  are 
encouraged  to  attend  one  of  the  free 
workshops  in  business  management  given 
each  month  in  the  Federal  building. 
Some  are  encouraged  to  attend  courses 
cosponsored  by  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  chambers  of  commerce, 
service  clubs,  high  schools,  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

These  services  are  made  available  to  all 
citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  Just  last  Sunday 
the  William  L.  Dawson  Free  School  of 
Business  Management  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  graduated  153 
men  and  women  from  an  8-week  course, 
two  nights  a  week.  A  large  number  of 
these  graduates  were  from  the  heart  of 
Chicago’s  South  and  West  Side.  More 
than  2,000  men  and  women  have  been 
graduated  since  this  school  began  5 
years  ago. 

Next  week  1-day  workshops  are  being 
conducted  in  Rock  Island  and  Freeport, 
Ill.  Small  business  provides  a  broad  eco¬ 
nomic  base  from  which  big  business  can 
develop  and  by  which  big  business  can 
be  judged  competitively. 

Each  of  the  thousands  who  come  into 
the  Chicago  regional  office  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  every  month 
can  be  a  part  of  the  American  dream,  a 
part  of  the  producing  segment  of  our 
economy  which  can  continue  to  keep  this 
country  in  the  forefront  of  those  making 
possible  a  good  life  and  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all. 


No,  SBA  does  not  make  loans  to  every¬ 
body.  But  more  loans  are  on  its  books 
today  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
These  loans  are  not  the  kind  that  add  to 
inflationary  pressures — making  already 
high  prices  higher  and  contributing  to 
short  supply. 

These  loans  are  to  the  little  man.  They 
help  him  produce;  help  him  contribute 
to  lower  prices,  and  help  contribute  to 
the  broad  base  of  the  economy. 

Whether  it  is  financial  assistance  or 
financial  counsel,  management  assistance 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  or  management 
assistance  through  workshops  and  con¬ 
ferences,  procurement  assistance — more 
than  $6.6  billion  was  subcontracted  to 
small  business  firms  in  fiscal  year  1967 — 
whichever  service  is  provided,  SBA  is 
where  the  action  is. 

The  agency  needs  support  by  this 
House  in  many  areas,  but  at  this  time  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  strength¬ 
ening,  not  weakening  the  agency. 


(Mr.  POFF  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at/this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. )  / 

\Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h#ve  today 
introduced  a  bill  proposing /major  re¬ 
visions  in  the  Nation’s  patent  laws. 

Bas^d  on  the  research,  study,  and  rec- 
ommemjrttions  of  the  Patent  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  my  bill 
is  designed*,  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
a  middle  coimse  between  that  proposed 
by  the  administration’s  Patent  Reform 
Act,  H.R.  5924\/and  those  proposed  by 
such  bills  as  7454  and  H.R.  10006. 

Although  few  wHl  dispute  that  Amer¬ 
ican’s  paten/  laws  are  and  have  always 
been  superior  to  thosk  of  other  nations, 
most  inventors,  large 'end  small,  most 
practitioners  of  the  law,\nd  most  jurists 
skilled/  in  the  law  agree Nhat  there  is 
rooni  for  further  improvement.  Both 
substantive  and  procedural  changes  can 
he  made  which  will  enhance  the  value 
rof  patent  rights,  stimulate  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  people  and  promote  the 
vigorous  progress  of  the  American\free 
enterprise  system.  \ 

I  do  not  introduce  this  bill  with  tne 
notion  that  it  is  the  perfect  answer/* 1 
Indeed,  in  some  of  its  parts  it  may  be 
later  demonstrated  to  be  imperfect  or 
inadvisable.  I  introduce  the  bill  pri¬ 
marily  to  lay  the  predicate  for  a  mean¬ 
ingful  dialog  which  hopefully  will  focus 
public  attention  upon  the  several  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  total  issue.  Since  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  next  year  will  resume  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  question,  I  prefer  to  maintain 
a  posture  of  neutrality  and  intellectual 
flexibility  until  hearings  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  legislation  has  been  ma¬ 
turely  considered  in  executive  session  by 
the  subcommittee. 

By  way  of  brief  explanation  some  of 
the  changes  in  present  law  my  bill  would 
make  are  those  which  would : 

First.  Authorize  a  research  program  so 
the  Patent  Office  may  take  advantage  of 
technological  advances  to  facilitate 
processing  and  examining  of  patent  ap¬ 
plications — section  12; 


Second.  Define  more  precisely  One 
prior  art  used  in  determing  the  scrape 
of  a  patent  grant — section  100;  / 

Third.  Permit  owners  of  invenj/ons  as 
well  as  inventors  to  file  applications  for 
patent — section  111;  / 

Fourth.  Relieve  the  Pate/t  Office  of 
the  load  of  examining  applications  for 
“defensive”  patents  by  authorizing  vol¬ 
untary  publication  of  /patent  applica¬ 
tions — section  123 — aim  preserve  defen¬ 
sive  rights  even  though  the  application 
is  abandoned — section  107; 

Fifth.  Provide  arperiod  after  allowance 
of  a  patent  application  during  which 
the  public  may  present  additional  prior 
art  to  the  Patent  Office  for  considera¬ 
tion — secti/n  136; 

Sixth. /insure  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  patent  laws  by  consolidating  all 
review/of  Patent  Office  decisions  in  the 
Coupe  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals — 
chapter  13; 

/Seventh.  Encourage  applicants  to  ex¬ 
pedite  prosecution  of  their  pending  appli¬ 
cations  by  computing  the  term  of  the 
patent  as  20  years  from  its  filing  date — 
section  154; 

Eighth.  Relax  some  of  the  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  concerning  licenses  necessary 
for  filing  applications  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  without  affecting  measures  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States — sections  184  and  185; 

Ninth.  Implement  the  recommendation 
of  the  President’s  Commission  that  the 
rule  of  reason  apply  to  the  transfer  and 
licensing  of  patents  and  inventions — 
section  236; 

Tenth.  Protect  processes  patented  in 
the  United  States  by  prohibiting  impor¬ 
tation  of  products  made  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  according  to  the  patented  process — 
section  271;  and 

Eleventh.  Enlarge  both  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  to  provide 
a  panel  of  judges  experienced  in  patent 
law  to  assist  other  courts  in  handling  the 
heavy  load  of  complex  and  frequently 
protracted  patent  cases  where  the  chief 
judge  of  the  other  court  requests  such 
assistance. 

As  indicated  earlier,  this  bill  attempts 
a  compromise.  The  compromise  would  lie 
between  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  “first-to-file  system”  proposed  in  the 
(administration  bill  and  the  “first-to-in- 
vent  system”  which  has  been  and  now  is 
tnk  patent  law  of  the  land.  Under  my  bill, 
the  latent  would  be  issued  to  the  person 
who  files  first.  Yet,  it  would  preserve  to 
the  fiiAt  inventor  the  right  himself  to 
obtain  a  patent  by  producing  satisfactory 
proof  of  inventorship. 


THE  NEED  FOR  IMPORT  CONTROL 
AND  QUOTAS 

(Mr.  WYMAN  \sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  \ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
do  not  understand  the  complacent  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Johnson  administration  re¬ 
garding  the  very  real  problemsconfront¬ 
ing  many  domestic  businessesSin  that 
increasing  imports  of  cheaply  made  for¬ 
eign  goods  have  caused  substantiaPiosses 
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in  jtyofits  and  necessitated  employee  lay¬ 
offs.  'Erne  and  again  I  have  spoken  about 
this  situation  here  in  the  House,  as  have 
several  Sther  Members — and  the  problem 
continues^)  grow. 

Two  weekeago,  this  House  passed  H.R. 
478.  This  action  was  gratifying  because 
it  was  at  leas\a  step — a  first  step — in 
the  right  direction.  But  this  is  not  the 
final  answer.  What  is  needed  is  action  on 
the  orderly  marketing  bills  which  are 
presently  dying  a  slow  death  in  com¬ 
mittee  without  any  a^ion  being  taken 
or  scheduled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  cffce  an  example 
of  what  imports  can  do  aWi  are  doing 
to  our  own  local  businesses^  Only  last 
weekend  New  Hampshire  Ball\Bearings, 
Inc.,  with  plants  in  Peterborough  and 
Laconia,  N.H.,  announced  that  it\would 
be  necessary  to  lay  off  nearly  500\em- 
ployees  for  a  minimum  of  60  days.  Wl^y? 
Because  imports  continue  to  take  a  larg 
and  larger  share  of  the  domestic  market's 
These  are  precision-made  bearings  not 
a  type  simply  and  cheaply  thrown  to¬ 
gether. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  information  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  buying  heavily,  but  outside  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  cheaper.  Current 
usage  of  precision  ball  bearings  is  more 
than  50  percent  military  and  Japanese 
and  Canadian  products  are  priced  be¬ 
tween  15  and  40  percent  below  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  competition  is  not  coming  from 
some  undeveloped  nation  toward  which  a 
present  obligation  to  extend  foreign  aid 
could  be  asserted.  These  are  highly  indus¬ 
trial  competitive  nations. 

As  a  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  impact  of  this  unrestricted  foreign 
competition,  New  Hampshire  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings  had  a  gross  value  of  orders  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  1966  of  $5,537,000 
compared  with  the  quarter  ending  June 
1967  of  $2,270,000— less  than  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  serious. 
How  much  longer  can  we  stand  back  and 
do  nothing,  while  hoping  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  improve,  if  we  leave  it  alone? 
Action  is  needed  by  this  Congress  and 
this  action  is  needed  now.  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  consider  an  orderly  market¬ 
ing  bill  and  report  it  favorably  at  tty  ' 
earliest  possible  moment. 


MAJ.  MARIE  L.  RODGERS 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  sfas  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cere¬ 
monies  yesterday  at  thr/White  House  the 
President  of  the  United  States  presented 
the  Bronze  Star  Maoal  to  Maj.  Marie  L. 
Rodgers,  Army  Nurse  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 
The  medal  wa^  presented  to  Major 
Rodgers  for  distinguishing  herself  by 
outstanding  tneritorious  service  in  con¬ 
nection  wittyground  operations  against  a 
hostile  fonOe  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Major/Rodgers  is  a  native  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Afa.,  and  her  city  shares  with  her 
family  their  deep  pride  in  her  achieve¬ 
ment  and  her  service  to  our  country. 


In  a  release  concerning  the  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremony,  the  Army  said  of  her : 

Major  Rodgers  volunteered  for  duty  in 
Vietnam  and  was  assigned  to  the  24th  Evac¬ 
uation  Hospital  in  Long  Binh  where  she 
served  as  Operating  Room  Supervisor.  A 
model  nurse,  leader,  and  administrator,  she 
worked  tirelessly  to  insure  the  finest  possible 
.  nursing  support  for  the  great  number  of 
combat  casualties  treated.  The  citation  ac¬ 
companying  the  award  recognized  Major 
Rodgers’  selflessness,  compassion  and  genuine 
concern  for  human  medical  welfare  which 
are  the  true  hallmarks  of  a  professional 
nurse  .  .  . 

Major  Rodgers  entered  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  February  7,  1952  and  has  served  over¬ 
seas  in  Puerto  Rico,  Europe,  and  Korea  and 
in  five  major  Army  hospitals  in  the  United 
States. 

Maj.  Marie  L.  Rodgers,  Army  Nurse 
Corps  was  born  24  September  1926  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  her  father  Mr. 
Christopher  R.  Rodgers  now  resides. 
Upon  graduation  from  high  school  in 
v  Birmingham,  Major  Rodgers  enrolled  in 
re  Homer  G.  Phillips  Hospital  School 
ENursing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  grad¬ 
uation  from  nursing  school  in  1947,  Ma¬ 
jor  ^Rodgers  traveled  to  California  to 
work  as  a  staff  nurse  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  until  her  entry  on  active  duty  wit{ 
the  ArmX  Nurse  Corps  on  7  Februi 
1952. 

Following  Che  Medical  Service  women’s 
officer  course  at  Fort  Sam,  Houston,  Tex., 
Major  Rodgers  was  assigned  as  sf  general 
duty  nurse  to  the  U.S.  Army  hospital, 
Fort  Custer,  Micm.  for  5  /months.  In 
August  1952,  she  was  reassigned  to  her 
first  overseas  assignmbnt/where  she  be¬ 
gan  her  career  as  ary^perating  room 
nurse  at  Rodriguez  .Army  Hospital  in 
Puerto  Rico.  At  the'  completion  of  her 
overseas  tour  in  August  r055,  Major 
Rodgers  was  selected  to  attena\the  oper¬ 
ating  room  nuosing  and  administration 
course  at  LetSerman  General  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Her  next  dutj\sta- 
tion  was  Madigan  General  Hospital, 'Ta¬ 
coma,  wysh.  In  March  1958  Major  Rod¬ 
gers  departed  for  Europe  where  she 
servedAuth  the  42d  Field  Hospital.  Upon 
retmming  to  the  United  States  in  1960, 
shy  joined  the  operating  room  staff  at 
tzsimons  General  Hospital  in  Denver, 
'olo.  To  further  her  education  and  train¬ 
ing  in  the  clinical  field  of  operating  room 
nursing,  Major  Rodgers  attended  the  ad¬ 
vanced  operating  room  course  in  1964 
at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Major  Rodgers’  third  over¬ 
seas  tour  began  in  June  1965  with  the 
U.S.  Support  Group  for  Korea  Depend¬ 
ent  Housing.  Knowing  the  need  for  Army 
Nurse  Corps  officers  to  assist  in  the  care 
of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  Major 
Rodgers  volunteered  to  be  reassigned  to 
Vietnam  in  September  1966.  Major  Rod¬ 
gers  was  assigned  to  the  24th  Evacuation 
Hospital  where  she  continued  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Medical  Service  Team  with 
her  outstanding  nursing  ability.  Major 
Rodgers  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  September  1967  and  is  now  on  the 
operating  room  staff  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital. 

The  first  woman  to  win  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  Major  Rodgers  received  the 
following  citation  in  the  presentation 
ceremony : 


Citation 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  is  presented  to  Maj.  Marie  L. 
Rodgers,  N2654,  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Unitec 
States  Army,  for  distinguishing  herself 
outstanding  meritorious  service  in  corn 
tlon  with  ground  operations  against  a  hostile 
force  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the 
period  October  1966  to  September  1967.  Fully 
aware  of  the  innumerable  dangers  smd  sacri¬ 
fices  which  make  up  a  greater  payt  of  every¬ 
day  life  in  a  combat  zone,  MajoiAodgers  vol¬ 
unteered  for  duty  in  Vietnamr  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital  in 
Long  Binh  where  she  seryfed  as  Operating 
Room  Supervisor.  A  moder  nurse,  leader  and 
administrator,  she  worked  tirelessly  to  insure 
the  finest  possible  nursing  support  for  the 
great  number  of  combat  casualties  treated  at 
the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital,  and  she  im¬ 
mediately  became/one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  respected  members  of  the  hospital’s  pa¬ 
tient-care  team.  She  provided  brilliant  su¬ 
pervision  in  /the  planning,  organizing  and 
equipping  of the  operating  room  suite  as  well 
as  the  central  materiel  section  to  insure  the 
finest  suigical  nursing  support  at  this  hos¬ 
pital  when  it  began  receiving  patients  in 
January  1967.  The  24th  Evacuation  Hospital 
was  .designated  as  the  neurosurgical  and  max¬ 
illofacial  surgical  treatment  center  for  Viet- 
in  March  1967,  and  it  bore  the  brunt 
bf  the  patient  load  in  these  highly  specialized 
categories.  During  her  entire  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  Major  Rodgers  exhibited  the  self¬ 
lessness,  compassion  and  genuine  concern  for 
human  medical  welfare  which  are  the  true 
hallmarks  of  a  professional  nurse,  and  she 
served  as  an  ideal  representative  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  in  action.  Through  her  dedi¬ 
cated  efforts,  she  contributed  significantly  to 
the  success  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  in 
providing  outstanding  medical  support  to 
American  forces  engaged  in  combat.  Major 
Rodgers’  performance  of  duty  throughout 
this  period  was  in  keeping  with  the  most 
cherished  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  herself  and  the 
United  States  Army. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
OVERSEAS  STUDY  BY  HOUSE  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  OF  POSTAL  FACILITIES 
AND  OPERATIONS  OVERSEAS 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
lission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
lint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra¬ 
neous  matter.) 

^  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Repre¬ 
sentative  Nix,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Nm  Postal  Operations,  and  I,  as 
chairman,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates,  haN  cosponsored  a  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  members  of  the  House  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  CivilTService  Committee  to  study 
the  U.S.  postatyoperations  overseas  and 
the  postal  facilituss  and  operations  of  cer¬ 
tain  Far  Eastern  anjd  Western  European 
countries. 

The  Committee  on  Jtost  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  at  our  regular  ineeting  last  week 
on  November  2,  authorized  me  and  Mr. 
Nix  to  initiate  action  by  ?he  House  au¬ 
thorizing  this  study.  The  staff  work  on 
the  study  will  begin  at  once  aSfi  overseas 
study  by  the  Members  will  beNarranged 
either  late  this  year  after  the  session  has 
adjourned,  or  early  next  year. 

Previous  studies  of  our  doiri^stic 
postal  operations  overseas  provided  she 
basis  for  the  introduction  and  enactmer 
of  three  separate  legislative  proposals's 
designed  both  to  improve  the  dispatch 
and  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  vast 
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predict  whether  or  when  there  may  be  such 
an  opportunity  for  a  woman.  The  question 
vof  whether  a  woman  officer  may  achieve  this 
ink  will  depend  entirely  on  her  individual 
qualifications,  and  on  the  availability  of  a 
specific  position  for  which  she  would  be 
best'aualified — in  the  event  of  such  a  pro¬ 
motion.  the  incumbent  would  hold  the  rank 
only  while  serving  in  the  specific  position.” 

At  theV  East  Room  this  morning,  ‘‘Hail 
to  the  ChW”  was  played  by  the  14th  U.S. 
Army  Band\he  only  all-woman  official  band 
in  the  Armeli  Forces.  It  is  based  at  the 
Women’s  Arm\  ' Corps  Center  in  Fort  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Alabama^  The  Marine  Band,  which 
normally  plays  a\  Presidential  ceremonies, 
relinquished  the  stage  for  the  occasion.  The 
United  States  flag  ami  the  flags  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  services  were  carried  by  a  color  guard 
of  enlisted  women. 

The  President  will  entV  the  East  Room 
through  a  cordon  of  fifty  women  from  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Services. 

A  male  chorus  of  20  from  Fort  Myer  will 
entertain  with  a  medley  of  songs  during  a 
reception  following  the  ceremony  n^the  State 
Dining  Room. 

HISTORIC  BACKGROUND 

The  idea  of  women  in  the  American  Amed 
Services  goes  back  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  Molly  Pitcher  and  Deborah  Samp¬ 
son  went  into  the  field-  with  the  Continental 
Army.  During  the  Civil  War,  four  Sisters  of' 
The  Order  of  Holy  Cross  served  aboard 
the  Red  Rover,  a  confiscated  Confederate 
steamer  which  was  outfitted  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  a  hospital  ship.  Ashore,  Dorothea 
Linde  Dix  and  Clara  Barton  established  a 
women’s  nursing  service  to  aid  the  Union 
Army. 

During  World  War  I,  the  British  organized 
women  into  their  Armed  Services  to  perform 
a  number  of  non-combatant  tasks  other 
than  nursing.  Their  performance  so  im¬ 
pressed  General  Pershing  that  he  asked  for 
units  of  American  women  to  be  enlisted  into 
the  United  States  Army  for  service  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  Laws  then 
covering  the  Army  restricted  enlistment  to 
men,  so  the  General’s  request  could  not  be 
honored  although  a  number  of  American 
women  did  serve  as  telephone  operators  over¬ 
seas  under  contract  to  the  Army. 

Through  a  quirk  of  legislative  wording  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  intended  by  Congress,  the  laws 
governing  enlistment  in  the  Navy  during  this 
period  use  the  term  “persons”  instead  of 
“men.”  Under  this  broader  authority,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  enlisted  several 
thousand  women  volunteers  as  Yeoman 
(Female) — popularly  called  “Yeomanettes” 
during  World  War  I,  and  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  women  as  Marine  Corps  Reservists/ or 
“Marinettes.”  These  Yeomanettes  anch/TVIa- 
rinettes  were  the  first  enlisted  women /n  the 
American  Armed  Forces.  The  program  was 
not  intended  to  be  permanent,  however,  and 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Copps  released 
these  volunteers  at  the  end  of  Jfie  war. 

WORLD  WAR  11/ 

The  experience  of  Great  Rntain  during  the 
early  years  of  World  War/II  convinced  U.S. 
planners  that  many  Wartime  manpower 
problems  could  be  solvau  by  using  women  in 
a  broad  range  of  duties,  both  in  civil  life  and 
in  the  Armed  Force/  Where  Britain  drafted 
women,  both  for  tne  Armed  Forces  and  for 
industry,  civilian/and  military  programs  for 
women  were  voluntary  in  the  United  States. 
In  May  1942,  JCongress  authorized  formation 
of  the  Woman’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  known 
as  the  WAAc.  Two  months  later,  Congress 
authorized  formation  of  a  women’s  auxiliary 
for  the /Navy.  Formally  entitled  Women  Ac¬ 
cepted/ for  Volunteer  Emergency  Service,  it 
immediately  became  known  by  the  nautical 
acronym,  WAVES.  That  fall,  the  Coast  Guard 
followed  with  its  SPARs,  whose  name  was 
derived  from  the  Latin  motto  of  that  service 
'and  its  English  translation — “Semper  Para- 


tus,  Always  Ready.”  In  February  1943,  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  Women  Marines.  Also  in 
1943,  the  War  Department  changed  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  WAAC  from  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Army  to  a  component,  at  the  same  time 
changing  its  name  to  Women’s  Army  Corps, 
or  WAC. 

More  than  a  quarter  million  women  served 
on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  II,  155,870  in  the  Army;  93,341  in 
the  Navy;  and  18,463  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Except  for  Army  and  Navy  nurses,  however, 
all  were  members  of  the  reserves.  Thus  when 
the  Armed  Forces  rapidly  demobilized  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  only  a  few  thousand  WACs 
and  WAVEs  and  Women  Marines  were  kept 
on  active  duty. 

POST-WAR  PERIOD 

In  1947,  Congress  passed  new  legislation 
clarifying  the  permanent  status  of  the  Nurse 
Corps  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  also 
establishing  a  permanent  Women’s  Medical 
Specialist  Corps  in  the  Army.  At  that  time, 
the  Defense  Department  asked  Congress  for 
legislation  making  the  other  women’s 
branches  permanent.  Witnesses  testifying  in 
favor  of  this  move  included  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  other  top  military  commanders. 
In  1948,  Congress  passed  the  Women’s  Armed 
Services  Integration  Act,  which  continued  re-y 
serve  status  for  women  and  for  the  first  tir 
made  it  possible  for  women  to  be  cor 
^sioned  or  enlisted  in  the  Regular  serj/ces 
well.  That  act  also  gave  permanent  status 
dhe  Women  in  the  Air  Force — the  Air  Force 
just  having  been  created  as  a  separate  service. 
MosK  members  of  the  newly  cr e/ted  WAF 
were  farmer  WACs.  Many  had  served  in  the 
originalN^VAAC  in  the  days  of  World  War  II. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTIES 

In  peacetime  and  in  war,  Women  have  filled 
a  variety  of  skilled  positions  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  While  Athe  early  Yeomanettes  and 
Marinettes  were 'basic;/') y  office  clerks,  mod¬ 
ern  WACs,  WAVES],  WAFs  and  Women  Ma¬ 
rines  serve  as  air  controllers,  electronic  tech¬ 
nicians,  photogra/hers,  medical  corpsmen, 
dental  technician^,  meteorologists,  computer 
technicians,  p/uchute  Riggers,  communica¬ 
tion  technicians,  radio  and.  teletype  operators 
and,  in  fact/ in  practically Vvery  noncombat 
specialty  a/o  open  to  menNwAC,  WAVES, 
WAF  amLWomen  Marine  officer^  include  com¬ 
munication  officers,  supply  officers,  general 
administrators,  lawyers,  public  afnyjrs  officers, 
and /nany  other  kinds  of  specialist 

le  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Women 
'dical  Specialist  officers  are  comWetely 
Separate  from  the  WAC’s,  WAVES  and  top’s. 
The  Army  Women’s  Medical  Specialist  Co»ps 
was  established  in  1947.  The  Navy’s  Medial 
Service  Corps  was  established  the  same  yes 
as  an  all-male  organization.  Women  have 
been  commissioned  in  this  Corps  since  1952. 
Women  have  been  commissioned  in  the  Air 
Force  Medical  Specialist  Corps  since  1945. 

Women  in  the  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps 
and  Medical  Specialist  Corps  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  serve  as  pharmacists,  dietitians, 
occupational  and  physical  therapists,  radiol¬ 
ogists,  bacteriologists,  optometrists,  psy¬ 
chologists,  parasitologists,  public  health 
specialists,  and  in  many  other  technical 
fields,  as  well  as  in  hospital  administration 
and  medical  supply.  Many  hold  Master’s  and 
PhD  degrees  in  their  specialities. 

NUMBER  MOBILIZED 

The  numbers  of  women  in  service  have 
fluctuated  as  the  size  of  the  Defense  estab¬ 
lishment  changed  with  the  world  situation. 
In  June  1948,  the  total  had  dropped  from  the 
wartime  peak  of  more  than  266,000  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  14,458.  As  recruiting  picked  up 
under  postwar  legilsative  authority,  strength 
grew  quickly.  In  1952,  during  the  Korean 
War,  strength  hit  its  post-World  War  H  peak 
of  48,657  for  all  services.  On  June  30,  1967, 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  numbered  35,173. 
Of  these,  12,619  were  commissioned  officers 
and  22,554  were  enlisted.  They  included  14,- 


483  WAC’s,  Army  Nurses  and  Army  Medic 
Specialist  Corps  officers;  8,521  WAVES,  Na 
Nurses  and  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps/ of¬ 
ficers;  2,311  Women  Marines,  and  ZB  ,858 
WAF’s,  Air  Force  Nurses,  and  Air  ForcgMedi- 
cal  Specialists  Corps  officers. 

AWARDS  FOR  HEROISM 

Servicewomen  have  performed  heroically 
in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  m/ritoriously  in 
time  of  peace.  During  World  War  I,  four 
Navy  nurses  were  awarded/the  Navy  Cross, 
a  decoration  second  in  /ank  only  to  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  Three  of  these  awards  were 
posthumous,  and  a  de/royer,  USS  HIGBEE, 
was  named  for  one  off  the  nurses  wh)  gave 
her  life  in  service/  During  World  War  II, 
members  of  the  >WAC  earned  one  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  lMedal  (awarded  to  the  first 
WAC  Director  /Colonel  Oveta  Culp  Hobby), 
62  Legions  of/Merit,  10  Soldier’s  Medals,  562 
Bronze  Star/  two  Air  Medals,  and  16  Purple 
Hearts.  Andy  and  Navy  nurses,  WAVES,  and 
Women  /Marines  also  earned  more  than 
their  s/are  of  medals  and  commendations 
durin/  World  War  II  and  in  Korea. 

Four  Navy  nurses  have  been  awarded  the 
Pu/ple  Heart  in  Vietnam,  two  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  Medal  of  Honor,  two  Navy  Commenda¬ 
tion  Medals,  and  one  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Commendation  for  Achievement.  Army 
nurses  have  earned  more  than  a  hundred 
medals  in  Vietnam,  including  39  Bronze 
Stars,  six  Legions  of  Merit,  and  a  Soldier’s 
Medal.  Approximately  500  Army  nurses  now 
are  serving  in  Vietnam.  More  than  150  Air 
Force  nurses  are  stationed  in  Vietnam,  with 
many  more  in  Thailand  and  the  Philippines 
where  their  work  supports  the  Vietnam  war. 
They,  too,  have  earned  their  share  of  awards. 
One  Air  Force  Medical  Service  Corps  and 
officer  and  a  dozen  WACs  also  have  been 
decorated  for  service  in  Vietnam. 

The  bill  which  the  President  signed  today 
realizes  a  goal  for  a  number  of  women’s  and 
veterans’  groups  who  have  supported  it,  as 
well  as  for  the  women  in  service  whom  it 
benefits.  The  bill,  a  Defense  Department 
legislative  proposal,  was  introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1966.  It  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate  that 
year,  however,  and  Mr.  Rivers  introduced  it 
again  this  year.  Representatives  Pike  (D- 
N.Y.),  Schweiker  (R-Pa.)  and  Gonzalez  (D- 
Tex.)  and  Senator  Thurmond  (D-S.C.)  intro¬ 
duced  similar  bills.  The  Rivers  Bill,  HR-5894, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  21,  1967,  and  by  the  Senate  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1967. 

Current  directors  of  the  Women’s  services 
are  Col.  Elizabeth  Hoisington,  WAC,  Col. 
Jeanne  Holm,  WAF,  Capt.  Rita  Lenihan, 
VWAVES,  and  Col.  Barbara  Bishop,  MARINE. 


[Ffom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  9,  1967] 
Johnson  Signs  Bill  for  Women  Generals 
A(d  Pins  Medals  on  Two  Nurses 

Washington,  .  November  8. — President 
Johnson  Signed  today  a  bill  he  said  assured 
equal  opportunity  for  women  in  the  armed 
forces  and  pointed  to  the  day  when  there 
might  be  somK  female  generals  or  admirals. 

Looking  on  Vere  high-ranking  military 
men  and  womenViembers  of  Congress  and 
Vice  President  Hun^phrey.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
with  a  smile: 

“There  is  no  reaso\  why  we  should  not 
some  day  have  a  femaleVhief  of  staff  or  even 
a  commander  in  chief.” 

The  President  marked  'the  occasion  by 
presenting  medals  to  two  Vomen  military 
nurses  for  outstanding  servicesdn  connection 
with  Vietnam  operations.  He  'galled  them 
“two  very  brave  ladies.” 

He  pinned  the  Bronze  Star  on  MaV Marie  L. 
Rodgers,  a  native  of  Birmingham,  Ate.,  and 
a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps Vor  15 
years,  for  her  service  as  an  operating  Room 
supervisor  in  the  24th  Evacuation  Hospital 
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\n  Longbinh,  not  far  from  an  area  where 
American  were  battling  hostile  forces. 

And  he  gave  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  Col. 
Ethel.  A.  Hoefiy,  a  native  of  South  Ozone 
Park, 'Queens,  an  Air  Force  nurse  who  served 
as  chieryiurse  in  Air  Force  hospitals  in  Japan 
and  Okihawa. 

The  billSMr.  Johnson  signed,  handing  out 
pens  to  the Station's  top  women  officers,  pro¬ 
vides  for  equM  military  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  wornen.  Although  none  now  could 
qualify  to  be  rinsed  in  rank  to  general  or 
admiral,  they  coul^l  some  day  compete  with 
men  for  those 


PRESIDENTIAL  VILIFICATION  IS, 
NOTHING  'NEW 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  \nd  was  given 
permission  to  address  theNHouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  include  extraneouk  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker\l  have 
been  intrigued  by  a  recent  volume  by 
Joseph  Rosner  called  “The  Hater’s  Hand¬ 
book.” 

It  is  a  wide  ranging  collection  of 
vectives,  but  what  interested  me  mos- 
\yas  the  chapter  on  American  Presidents. 

When  President  Johnson  reads  the  at¬ 
tacks  upon  him,  he  can  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  abusing  Presidents  is 
an  old  American  custom. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  I 
would  like  to  quote  just  a  few  of  the 
choicest  observations  from  the  past 
about  our  Presidents — and  a  few  re 
buttals : 

Open  letter  from  Thomas  Paine  to 
Washington  in  1796: 

And  as  to  you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private 
friendship  .  .  .  and  a  hypocrite  in  public 
life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide 
whether  you  are  an  apostate  or  an  impostor 
whether  you  have  abandoned  good  principles 
or  whether  you  ever  had  any? 

In  1807,  Jefferson  wrote: 

Nothing  can  now  be  believed  which  is 
seen  in  the  newspaper.  Truth  itself  becomes 
suspicious  by  being  put  into  that  polluted 
vehicle.  I  will  add  that  the  man  who  never 
looks  into  a  newspaper  is  better  informed 
than  he  who  reads  them  . . 

In  the  long  and  colorful  history  of 
public  abuse  in  America,  no  President 
has  been  subjected  to  such  vile  and  fre¬ 
quent  attack  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Orestes  Brownson  wrote  in  th 
New  York  Post: 

When  he  hits  upon  a  policy1,  substantially 
good  in  itself,  he  contrives  to  belittle  ijff  be¬ 
smear  it  in  some  way  to  render  it  mean,  con¬ 
temptible  and  useless.  Even  wisdom  from 
him  seems  but  folly.  .  .  . 

He  is  a  good  sort  of  man  .  ./.  but  he  is 
misplaced  in  the  Presidential  onair  .  .  .  His 
only  fault  is,  the  misfortune'  of  being  un¬ 
conscious  of  his  own  unfitness  for  his  place,. 

The  Chicago  Times  commented  on  the 
Gettysburg  address: 

An  offensive  exhibit/bn  of  boorishness  and 
vulgarity. 

Because  of  attacks  such  as  this,  Lin¬ 
coln  was  able  Wbelieve  that — 

If  to  be  head  of  Hell  is  as  hard  as  what  I 
have  to  undergo  here,  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  pi&y  Satan  himself. 

William  Cowper  Brann,  editor  of  the 
Iconopiast,  described  Cleveland: 

Stubborn  without  courage,  persevering 
without  judgment,  and  greedy  without  grati¬ 
tude,  these  unpleasant  characteristics  Cleve 


land  and  the  hog  have  in  common.  There 
are  several  other  points  of  resemblance:  but 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  hard  on  the  hog.  .  . 

I  could  include  a  number  of  other  re¬ 
marks  about  recent  Presidents,  particu¬ 
larly  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  but  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
of  contemporary  smears. 

What  impresses  me  is  that — in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  abuse — there  is  an  amateur 
quality  about  attacks  on  Lyndon  John¬ 
son.  His  enemies  try,  but  they  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  hit  the  Lin¬ 
coln  level. 


November  9,  1967 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  ON 
ANTIPOVERTY 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  attempts  to  scuttle  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  do  not  represent  the 
sentiment  or  feelings  of  a  majority  of 
Americans. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
have  taken  the  effort  to  become  involved 
in  community  action  programs  and  have 
learned  on  a  firsthand  basis  what  pover¬ 
ty  is  all  about. 

Recently,  Bill  Hilgers,  the  chairman  of 
the  Human  Opportunities  Corp.,  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex.,  polled  a  cross  section  of  the 
community  to  ascertain  whether  the 
community  at  large  is  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  underprivileged. 

Specifically,  he  asked  frank  opinions 
to  three  questions: 

First.  Is  the  antipoverty  program 
worthy  of  public  support.  Second.  Does 
the  antipoverty  program  deserve  con¬ 
tinued  financial  backing  in  Congress? 
And,  third,  do  you  feel  that  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  represents  a  waste  of 
public  money? 

All  of  the  responses  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  importance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  continued  support  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  present 
for  inclusion  a  small  sampling  of  the 
letters,  which  speak  for  themselves,  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Hilgers,  and  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  read  what  the  public  is 
saying: 

Austin,  Tex., 
November  7,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  Office  Building , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jake:  Last  week  I  directed  a  letter 
to  the  Community  Council  of  Austin  and 
Travis  County  and  to  the  directors  of  the 
Human  Opportunities  Corporation  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  community  at  large  in  its 
concern  for  problems  of  the  underprivileged. 
In  this  letter  I  asked  for  a  frank  expression 
of  opinion  on  3  questions:  (1)  Is  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Program  worthy  of  public  support? 

(2)  Does  the  Anti-Poverty  Program  deserve 
continued  financial  backing  of  Congress? 

(3)  Do  you  feel  that  the  Anti-Poverty  Pro¬ 
gram  represents  a  waste  of  public  money? 

Enclosed  are  the  letters  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  to  date  in  response  to  my  request. 
They  are  uniformly  enthusiastic  about  the 
importance  of  the  government’s  continued 
support  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program. 

All  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  great  respon¬ 
sibility  borne  by  Congress  for  the  economic 


well-being  of  our  country.  This  is  a  cost  that 
must  be  borne  in  one  form  or  another.  To 
assume  that  by  discontinuance  of  a  program 
which  has  proven  its  effectiveness  that  the 
cost  will  end  is  a  false  and  short-sighted 
conclusion.  If  this  country  is  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  to  its  citizens  it  must  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity.  Failure  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  on 
poverty  is  simply  to  choose  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem:  that 
is,  the  way  of  increased  welfare,  increased 
unemployment  and  increased  ignorance. 

Please  convey  to  the  Congress  the  deep 
concern  of  the  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  Travis  County  for  the  action 
which  is  being  considered.  We  urge  you  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  continue  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Cordially  yours, 

William  B.  Hilgers. 


November  5,  1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  As  a  graduate  of  the 
slums  and  poverty  of  Austin,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  2c  worth  views. 

Perhaps  if  Congress  had  been  awake  25 
years  ago,  people  would  not  have  lost  out  on 
many  of  the  things  that  are  now  available. 

The  anti-poverty  program  is  indeed  worthy 
of  public  support — to  think  otherwise  takes 
us  back  to  the  stone  age. 

Yes,  it  does  deserve  the  continued  finan¬ 
cial  backing  of  Congress.  To  lose  this  sup¬ 
port  would  mean  the  loss  of  hope,  and  loss 
of  hope  for  the  poor  is  loss  of  life. 

No!  It  certainly  does  not  represent  a  waste 
of  public  money. 

Ray  N.  Moncivais. 


The  University  op  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.,  November  6,  1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp.,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex. 

Dear  Bill:  I  will  be  as  explicit  as  I  can  in 
the  answering  of  the  three  questions  posed 
in  your  November  3,  1967,  letter. 

( 1 )  Is  the  anti-poverty  program  worthy  of 
public  support? 

Yes,  in  my  considered  opinion,  both  as  a 
professor  of  psychology  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Human  Opportunities  Corporation.  Pov¬ 
erty  is  deep-rooted  and  somewhat  refractive 
to  immediate  alleviation.  The  general  pro¬ 
gram  as  I  see  it  is  worthy  of  public  support 
although  I  admit  as  in  all  programs  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  However,  this  does  not 
negate  the  general  idea  that  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  should  continue  to  receive  support  from 
the  public.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  backlash  against  the  program. 
However,  you  will  recall  that  many  programs 
during  the  depression  were  also  ridiculed,  but 
in  the  long  term  proved  to  be  of  extreme 
worth  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

(2)  Does  the  anti-poverty  program  deserve 
the  continued  financial  backing  of  Congress? 

Yes,  in  my  opinion.  To  withdraw  support  or 
to  reduce  support  at  this  point  would  be  dis- 
asterous.  We  have  after  all  indicated  to  many 
people  that  there  is  a  way  out  of  their  situa¬ 
tion.  To  block  this  way  without  an  alterna¬ 
tive  would  give  rise  to  justifiable  anger,  dis¬ 
couragement,  and  most  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences. 

(3)  Do  I  feel  that  the  anti-poverty  program 
represents  a  waste  of  public  money? 

The  word  waste  has  to  be  defined  and  there 
is  always  a  value  to  be  attached  to  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  money.  How  wasteful  is  it  to  drop 
bombs  in  Viet  Nam?  How  wasteful  is  it  to  in¬ 
vest  billions  of  dollars  for  weapons  which  we 
know  will  be  obsolete  in  three  to  four  years? 
In  hard  factual  terms,  the  dispensing  of  funds 
to  the  poor  is  never  wasted  in  as  much  as 
most  of  the  funds  go  into  the  economy.  The 
goals  of  the  anti-poverty  program  are  to  help 
people  get  into  a  position  where  they  may  not 
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need,  certain  types  of  public  assistance  or 
where  they  may  be  able  to  cope  more  ade¬ 
quately  with  their  problems.  These  goals  are 
laudable  ones  and  I  believe  are  being  accom¬ 
plished  to  some  extent.  That  programs  need 
to  be  reviewed  and  that  energies  have  to  be 
perhaps  re-focused  goes  without  question. 
However,  I  do  not  think  the  great  bulk  of  the 
money  is  being  wasted.  I  feel  it  is  being  used 
to  good  purpose  and  that  the  results  will 
eventually  be  worth  the  expense. 

The  above  are  my  opinions.  I  wish  to  state 
clearly  and  unequivocally  that  I,  as  a  citizen, 
am  proud  of  what  our  city  and  county  is 
accomplishing.  The  involvement  of  the  com¬ 
munity  speaks  for  our  concern.  We  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  battle  against  poverty 
now.  If  we  do,  it  will  cost  us  severely  in  later 
years  in  terms  of  money  and  human  poten¬ 
tial.  I  would  urge  you  and  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Congress  to  battle  mightily  for 
at  least  a  continuation  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  at  its  present  level. 

Sincerely, 

Ira  Iscoe,  Ph.  D„ 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 


Austin,  Tex., 
November  6,  1967. 

Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

President, 

Human  Opportunities  Corp., 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  3,  I  should  like  to  express  my  con¬ 
cern  over  the  status  of  the  poverty  program. 
Any  curtailment  of  the  program  at  this  time 
would  be  quite  unfortunate  for  the  people 
who  are  now  receiving  benefits  from  the 
program. 

This  program,  in  my  opinion,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  public  support,  since  there  are  self- 
help  elements  built  in — such  as  day  care,  Job¬ 
training,  and  the  like.  I  feel  that  it  deserves 
the  financial  backing  of  Congress,  because 
without  this  backing  it  could  not  continue. 
Rather  than  a  waste  of  public  money,  I  think 
that  it  could  be  considered  an  investment, 
because  people  in  poverty  income  bracket 
are  being  helped  to  help  themselves,  and  in 
the  near  future,  some  of  these  people  will  be 
self-supporting,  tax-paying  citizens,  instead 
of  being  supported  by  tax  money. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  add  whatever  you  can  in 
an  effort  to  continue  the  program  as  it  is, 
without  any  curtailment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Beulah  Taylor. 


Austin,  Tex., 
November  6,  1967. 

Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp.  of 
Austin  and  Travis  County,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  very  soon  the  Congress  will  be  consid¬ 
ering  the  possibility  of  discontinuing  the 
anti-poverty  program  as  it  now  stands.  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  con¬ 
tact  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  re-fund  the  program  and  remain 
in  the  fight  to  accomplish  this  very  worth¬ 
while  national  endeavor. 

The  poverty  programs  are  just  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  the  results  of  a  lot  of  hard  work 
by  many  public-spirited  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  aiding  the  under-privileged.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty  take  time  and  money  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  solve — all  effort  to  this  point 
will  be  wasted  if  Congress  votes  to  end  the 
program.  Congress  should  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  money  is  not  the  only  thing  being 
spent  in  this  effort — but  it  is  a  vital  portion, 
if  the  human  element  is  to  have  any  success 
at  all. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  the  Head  Start  Pro¬ 
gram  is  the  most  worthy  human  improve¬ 
ment  work  ever  undertaken  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment — it  should  be  continued  over  and  above 
all  other  federal  aid  to  education  of  what¬ 
ever  nature.  Likewise,  the  Legal  Aid  Program 
and  the  Child  Welfare  programs  touch  the 


distressed  individual  in  a  very  tangible  way. 
No  other  offerings  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  so  directly  helped  the  individ¬ 
ual  actually  needing  the  assistance  as  has 
the  current  programs. 

Poverty  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems.  The 
public  must  work  and  pay  to  help  solve  that 
problem.  In  all  areas  of  public  spending, 
none  returns  as  much  to  individual  people — 
people  who  make  up  the  public  from  whom 
the  funds  are  derived  in  the  first  place. 

As  a  citizen  and  taxpayer,  I  think  the  pov¬ 
erty  fight  should  not  only  be  continued,  but 
expanded.  Our  Government  has  moved  in  the 
right  direction  to  meet  this  situation  head 
on,  and  I  hope  the  movement  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  and  grow. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Pat  Carlisle. 


Austin  Independent  School  District, 

Austin,  Tex.,  November  4,  1967 . 
Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp.,  of 
Austin  and  Travis  County,  Tex.,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers  :  This  letter  is  to  give  you 
my  impressions  of  the  federally  supported 
anti-poverty  program  as  I  have  observed  its 
operation  in  Austin. 

In  my  judgment,  the  anti-poverty  program 
is  not  only  worthy  of  broad  public  support, 
but  it  deserves  the  active  participation  of 
all  persons  of  good  will  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  units  of  government  at  all  levels.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  mention  only  three  spe¬ 
cific  projects  and  the  reasons  I  think  they 
deserve  local,  state  and  national  support. 

1)  The  Head  Start  program  gives  children 
from  deprived  areas  a  more  nearly  “even 
break”  with  other  children  in  getting  an 
adequate  elementary  education.  This  pro¬ 
gram  includes  parents  in  its  objectives,  and 
thus  helps  to  create  in  whole  families  a  more 
receptive  attitude  toward  education  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  to  receive  it. 

2)  The  projects  in  Law  and  Justice  and 
Legal  Aid  have  given  our  underprivileged 
neighbors  the  feeling  that  perhaps,  sure 
enough,  “liberty  and  justice  for  all”  is  not 
just  a  bit  of  July  Fourth  oratory,  but  a  valid 
American  dream  on  its  way  to  fulfillment. 

3)  The  Child  Care  Centers  have  given 
working  mothers  (so  often  without  husbands 
in  the  family)  the  opportunity  to  earn  the 
family  livelihood,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  small  children  are  receiving  ade¬ 
quate  care  and  pre-school  training.  Again, 
this  program  offers  people  a  chance  to  break 
out  of  poverty  circumstances  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  personal  respect  and  pride. 

In  all  of  these  programs,  as  well  as  in 
others  encompassed  by  the  anti-poverty  ef¬ 
forts  under  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  the  emphasis  is  upon 
helping  people  help  themselves.  This  total 
program  is  a  noble  effort  to  help  people  break 
out  of  conditions  of  poverty,  despair  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  into  conditions  of  economic 
security,  hope,  and  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  the  traditional  American  dream. 

Obviously,  such  objectives  are  long-range 
in  nature.  They  cannot  be  achieved  in  one, 
two  or  three  years.  They  simply  take  time. 
No  resource  of  a  nation  is  more  deserving  of 
massive  investment  than  its  people.  From 
these  observations,  it  is  my  sincere  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  anti-poverty  program  deserves 
the  widespread  support  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple;  that  continued  massive  financial  back¬ 
ing  from  Congress  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  that  rather  than  being  a  wasteful  invest¬ 
ment,  these  programs  represent  the  most 
desirable  investment  imaginable — in  people. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  cruel  action  than 
to  hold  hope  out  to  the  poverty  stricken 
people  of  our  society,  than  to  snatch  it  out  of 
their  very  grasp  by  our  failure  to  give  these 
programs  a  chance  to  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Sansom, 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent. 


DeValle,  Tex., 
November  7, 1967 . 

Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pickle  :  Thank  you  for  attending 
our  last  Human  Opportunities  Corp.  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  privilege  to  have  you  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  now  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  anti-poverty  program  means  to 
Travis  County. 

It  is  cruel  to  promise  the  people  assistance 
and  not  be  able  to  follow  through.  I  believe 
this  program  is  worthy  of  public  support  and 
deserves  the  financial  backing  of  Congress. 

Some  money  is  probably  wasted,  over  the 
country,  but  as  a  whole,  I  believe  it  is  wisely 
used.  Our  group  is  trying  to  use  every  dollar 
wisely,  to  aid  the  greatest  number  of  people 
possible. 

We  will  appreciate  your  continued  support 
of  the  antipoverty  program. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  Vernon  Gregg. 

Texas  Council  of  Churches, 

Austin,  November  7, 1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp.,  of 
Austin  and  Travis  County,  Community 
Action  Agency  for  the  War  on  Poverty, 
Austin,  Tex. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hilgers.  As  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  Board  for  the  past  few  months, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  many 
of  the  very  constructive  and  worthwhile  pro¬ 
grams  operating  in  this  community  under 
OEO  auspices.  As  I  listen  to  the  reports  of 
the  information  and  referral  centers,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  communi¬ 
ty  services  which  they  have  rendered.  I  get 
the  impression  that  these  centers  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  poor  a  channel  for  their  feeling  that 
someone  cares  and  for  their  participation  in 
community  life. 

The  Head  Start  programs,  the  basic  and 
vocational  education  programs  for  drop-outs 
or  potential  drop-outs,  legal  aid  services, 
and  many  other  substantial  programs  give 
me  the  impression  that  the  war  on  poverty 
is  beginning  to  be  won  in  this  community. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  are  conveying  to 
the  Congress  our  belief  that  the  OEO  pro¬ 
gram  deserves  their  continued  support. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  Kilpatrick, 
Executive-Secretary . 


November  6,  1967. 
Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

Austin,  Tex 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers:  I  welcome  this  opor- 
tunity  to  express  my  views  on  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  many 
people  who  should  know  better  expect  in¬ 
stant  results  from  the  anti-poverty  program. 

Ten  years  ago  our  country  embarked  on 
a  massive  space  program.  After  ten  years  of 
effort  by  the  best  minds  that  our  society 
can  produce,  and  untold  billions  of  dollars 
we  have  yet  to  reach  the  moon.  Why  aren’t 
these  same  critics  complaining  about  the 
lack  of  instant  results  in  reaching  the 
moon?  With  our  advanced  technology  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  easier  to  reach  the  moon  than  to 
solve  poverty  problems.  By  comparison  the 
resources  used  on  the  war  on  poverty  pale 
before  those  used  in  the  space  program. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  deserves  greater  support 
from  all  levels  of  government,  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  providing  funds  and  imaginative  lead¬ 
ership. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  waste  of  public  funds.  To  allow 
a  large  segment  of  our  population  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  grip  of  poverty  and  deprived 
of  opportunity  is  a  greater  and  more  seri¬ 
ous  waste  of  our  resources. 

The  anti-poverty  program  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Certainly  this  program  has  its 
shortcomings.  I  am  confident  that  given  suf- 
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ficient  time  and  support  this  program  can 
become  effective  in  greatly  reducing  poverty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gilbert  M.  Martinez. 


Community  Council  of  Austin  & 

Travis  County, 

Austin,  Tex.,  November  7,  1967. 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hilgers, 

President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp.  of 
Austin  and  Travis  County,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Bill:  The  needs  of  deprived  people 
in  Austin  and  Travis  County  have  been  well 
documented.  The  efforts  of  the  Human  Op¬ 
portunities  Corporation  to  awaken  the  com¬ 
munity  to  this  problem  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  while  we  recognize  that  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  problem  prohibits  a  quick  and 
easy  solution. 

Your  programs  under  OEO  of  day  care, 
Head  Start,  public  dental  health,  family 
planning,  legal  aid  and  Information  and 
Referral  are  all  making  an  impact  on  getting 
people  out  of  poverty. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  hear  of  your  plans 
to  involve  the  business  community  in  locat¬ 
ing  jobs  for  these  people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  terminating 
OEO  at  this  time  would  be  very  harmful 
to  the  people  who  have  worked  hard  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  This  in  turn  would 
be  hard  for  our  entire  community. 

I  wish  that  you  would  convey  my  thoughts 
immediately  to  Jake  Pickle  so  that  he  might 
know  the  views  of  his  District.  I  also  want 
you  to  know  of  my  continued  interest  in 
the  deprived  of  our  community. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Youngblood, 

President. 


HOUSE 

lieve  the  money  is  now  being  wisely  and  well 
spent  in  behalf  of  those  it  was  meant  to  as¬ 
sist.  Visible  results  in  the  community  make 
me  feel  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  effort. 

Sincerely, 

A.  J.  Carver, 

Pastor. 
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Austin,  Tex., 
November  8,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle, 

U.S.  Congressman, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  continued  full  support  of  the 
poverty  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Next  sum¬ 
mer’s  problems  in  all  urban  centers  must  be 
anticipated  now. 

Best  wishes. 

Bob  Tinstman, 

City  Manager. 

Baptist  Temple  Church, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Mr.  William  B.  Hilgers, 

President,  Human  Opportunities  Corp. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Hilgers  :  The  purpose  of  this  let¬ 
ter  is  to  express  my  views  in  connection  with 
the  anti-poverty  program  as  it  affects  my 
community.  I  have  been  serving  in  this  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  area  for  six  and  one-half 
years — my  first  real  experience  with  poverty. 
For  four  years  my  time  was  spent  search¬ 
ing  for  food  and  clothing  but  I  found  that 
this  was  not  the  answer  to  their  total  need. 
When  I  learned  of  the  O.E.O.  program  here 
I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it  and  became  a 
volunteer. 

Surely  the  public  should  be  aware  that 
seven  out  of  ten  persons  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  a  part  of  the  anti-poverty 
prop-am  have  been  helped  to  the  extent  of 
their  total  needs  and  are  now  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  For  this  reason  I  earnestly  believe  the 
program  to  be  deserving  of  full  public  sup¬ 
port. 

Inasmuch  as  the  program  is  just  now  be¬ 
coming  really  effective,  to  cut  its  funds  at 
this  time  would  certainly  be  most  harmful 
to  all  concerned.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  continue  its  support  in  order  that 
all  of  the  hard-earned  benefits,  which  mean 
so  much  to  these  people,  will  not  be  lost. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  my  opinion  that 
there  was  some  waste  of  public  funds  but 
this  has  subsequently  been  corrected.  I  be- 


truth,  integrity, 


THE  FALLEN  KNIGHT? 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Governor  of  California,  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  huge  political  fundraising 
dinner  in  Coumbia,  S.C.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  people  attended  this  affair, 
which  was  advertised  as  a  $100-a-plate 
dinner.  A  huge  sum  was  raised,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  defeat  some  of  our  conserva¬ 
tive  colleagues  here  in  the  House'  who 
have  never  wavered  in  their  support  of 
constitutional  government  and  our  pri- 
ate  enterprise  system. 

'he  “white  knight”  galloped  out  of  the 
“GMden  West”  into  the  township  audi 
torium.  It  was  reported  that  there  Ws 
considerable  whooping  and  hollering  and 
generally  a  lot  of  steam.  Sponsors  of  the 
dinner  boasted  that  the  Governor  was 
interrupter,  time  and  again  byalmost 
thunderous  applause. 

The  Governor,  though  at  dhe  time  an 
extreme  liberal\was  billed/at  this  par¬ 
ticular  affair  as  aVreat  conservative  and 
heir  to  the  illustrious  ^JSoldwater  man¬ 
tle — a  man  of  absoli 
and  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Garfrge  'Washington  ad¬ 
mitted  his  indiscretion  whVi  he  cut  down 
the  cherry  tree/nd  then  wOnt  on  to  be¬ 
come  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  this  incident  helped  Np  Father 
of  our  Country  to  become  President.  It 
has  certainly  been  an  inspiration  to 
schoolchildren  since  that  day.  It  vspuld 
enhance  the  Governor’s  prestige  every¬ 
where,  including  South  Carolina,  sho 
he  follow  the  example  of  Washington, 
ivernor  Reagan  possesses  many  ad- 
.irable  qualities.  He  is  personable  and 
attractive.  He  was  superbly  trained  in 
the  art  of  acting  and  when  I  was  a  boy, 
he  had  my  great  admiration  as  an  out¬ 
standing  actor.  During  his  acting  career, 
the  Governor  was  cast  in  various  roles, 
but  usually  as  a  crusader,  a  hero,  and  a 
“white  knight.*” 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  is  a  highly  respected  conservative 
newspaper.  Appearing  in  the  November 
7  issue  of  the  Star  along  with  a  number 
of  splendid  editorials  and  articles  was 
the  following  editorial : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov. 

7,  1967] 

The  Fallen  Knight 

Ronald  Reagan,  the  white  knight  of  the 
GOP  presidential  hopefuls,  has  just  under¬ 
gone  his  first  major  trial  in  the  journalistic 
lists  and  has  fallen  flat  on  his  face.  Whether 
he  can  ever  restore  his  armor  to  its  original 
dazzling  shine  is  very  much  open  to  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  California  governor’s  unhorsing  came 
when  he  was  asked,  during  a  televised  press 
conference,  about  a  syndicated  article  by 


columnist  Drew  Pearson  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  two  homosexuals  had  been  fired 
from  Reagan’s  staff.  Reagan,  the  article  said, 
had  harbored  the  two  men  for  months  aft 
the  scandal  became  known.  Pearson  addfed 
that  Lyn  Nofziger,  Reagan’s  press  secretary, 
had  told  a  few  reporters  during  the  recent 
governors  conference  about  the  firtfig  and 
the  reasons  for  it. 

Up  until  the  moment  of  the  .press  con¬ 
ference,  Reagan  had  acted  with  integrity  and 
propriety.  When  the  rumors  smarted,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  carried  outyAs  a  result  of 
that  investigation,  the  two  rnen  were  quietly 
dropped  from  Reagan’s  stofif.  The  governor’s 
insistence  on  morality  inf  official  life  and  his 
personal  comparison  f o/ tragic  human  frailty 
were  both  well  served  ' 

When  asked  about  the  matter,  it  would 
have  been  simple-yAnd  quite  legitimate — for 
Reagan  to  preseat  himself  in  a  most  favor¬ 
able  light,  while  making  Pearson  appear  as 
something  oiA  cad  for  bringing  the  whole 
thing  up.  Instead  he  denied  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  affair  had  happened,  and  denied  that 
he  or  Ixis/ aides  had  ever  told  any  members 
of  the  press  any  such  thing  had  taken  place. 

Th yf act  is  that  Nofziger,  during  the  gov¬ 
ernors  cruise  aboard  the  S.S.  Independence, 
di<y  tell  a  handful  of  newsmen — The  Star’s 
■litical  writer,  Paul  Hope  among  them — 
hat  two  of  Reagan’s  staff  members  had  been 
fired  for  homosexual  activity. 

The  black  mark  on  Reagan’s  record  is  not 
that  he  hired  such  men,  or  that  he  was  slow 
in  firing  them.  Where  he  stumbled  was  in 
his  histrionic  denial  and  in  calling  Drew 
Pearson  a  liar  when  he  must  have  known 
that  Pearson’s  article  was  factually  correct. 
The  motivation  of  this  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance  is  not  easily  discerned. 

It  was,  in  any  event,  a  serious  error  of 
judgment  in  Reagan’s  first  real  test  under 
pressure.  And  it  must  inevitably  raise  very 
real  doubts  about  his  personal  dedication  to 
the  truth  and  his  fitness  for  the  high  office 
to  which  he  so  obviously  aspires. 


WELCOME  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
SENATOR  BROOKE 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Edward  Brooke,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  made  the  principal  address 
to  the  Citizenship  Conference  of  the  Pal- 
etto  Medical,  Dental,  and  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Association  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Sena- 
tor\BROoKE  was  welcomed  at  the  airport 
by  tl\e  Honorable  Lester  Bates,  mayor  of 
Columbia,  and  presented  a  gold  key  to 
the  cityv  Senator  Brooke  met  with  our 
GovernoX  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Mc¬ 
Nair.  He  spoke  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Bimedict  College,  and  Allen 
University,  we  were  honored  to  have 
Senator  BRooKawisit  our  State.  He  made 
a  great  impression,  and  we  hope  he  can 
visit  with  us  againA 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sotoi  Carolina  has  a 
heritage  of  tolerance\brotherhood,  and 
understanding.  The  Hdtaorable  Solomon 
Blatt  has  been  speaker  of  ohe  South  Caro¬ 
lina  House  of  Representatives  longer  than 
any  man  in  history — more  than  25  years. 
It  is  my  understanding  thatShe  served 
longer  as  speaker  of  the  house\f  repre¬ 
sentatives  than  any  other  speake\of  any 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

The  late  Bernard  Baruch,  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  once  made  the  remark 
that  he  was  welcome  to  any  civic  club  ot 
gathering  in  South  Carolina,  but  that  in' 
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Actual  summonses  were  drawn  up  and 
attempts  were  made  to  serve  the  various 
defendant  embassies  here  in  Washington 
von  November  7.  I  understand  that  the 
soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washington,  in 
keeping  with  its  50 -year  history  of  rule 
of  law,  unceremoniously  bounced  the 
process  server.  The  trial,  scheduled  for 
January  18,  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis. 
As  the  various  parties  named  in  the  in¬ 
dictment Blaim  to  be  the  “peace”  parties 
of  the  world,  it  would  indeed  be  interest¬ 
ing  if  the  defendants  showed  up  for  the 
trial  and  triea\to  explain  why  the  con¬ 
dition  of  peace  necessitates  the  slaughter 
of  millions  of  hunaan  beings 

One  thing  is  certain :  the  young  people 
of  YAP  were  not  foiled  one  bit  by  all 
the  propaganda  on  theS50th  anniversary. 
Their  “Indictment  for 'Crimes  Against 
Humanity”  indicates  a  realistic  grasp  of 
a  worldwide  threat  which, Nmhappily,  is 
not  realized  by  some  many 'years  their 
senior.  For  a  brief  but  true  'hsting  of 
the  “accomplishments”  of  thX  Soviet 
October  revolution,  I  wish  to  inkert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  “Indictment 
for  Crimes  Against  Humanity,”  aWg 
with  a  sample  summons  to  the  various 
Communist  parties  to  answer  the  charges 
of  the  free  people  of  the  world: 

[In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion,  Minnesota 
Division] 

Indictment  for  Crimes  Against  Humanity 

Free  People  of  the  World  v  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Poland  (also  known  as  the  Polish 
United  Workers’  Party),  the  Communist 
Party  of 'Hungary  (also  known  as  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Workers’  Socialist  Party),  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Rumania  (also  known  as  the  Ru¬ 
manian  Workers’  Party),  the  Algerian  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Korea  (also  known  as  the 
Korean  Party  of  Labor),  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Vietnam  (also  known  as  the 
Vietnam  Workers’  Party) ,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  Cuba  (also  known  as  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Socialists’  Party  of  Cuba),  Defendants. 

The  indictment  charges: 

1.  The  defendants  are  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  CommunisJ 
Party  of  Poland  (also  known  as  the  Polip 
United  Workers’  Party) ,  the  Commumst 
Party  of  Hungary  (also  known  as  the  /Hun¬ 
garian  Workers’  Socialist  Party) ,  tha/com- 
munist  Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Rumania  (also  known  as  the 
Rumanian  Workers’  Party) ,  the  Algerian 
Communist  Party,  the  Comm/nist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  North  Korea  (also  known  as  the 
Korean  Party  of  Labor)/  the  Communist 
Party  of  North  Vietnam/]  also  known  as  the 
Vietnam  Workers’  Party) ,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  Cuba  (/Iso  known  as  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Socialist  Part/  of  Cuba) ,  which  with 
their  fellow  consj/rators,  the  other  85  na¬ 
tional  Communal  parties,  comprise  the  In¬ 
ternational  Communist  Conspiracy,  in  a 
joint  and  several  campaign  of  infiltration, 
espionage,  terror,  deceit,  murder,  theft,  kid¬ 
napping,  afid  all  other  forms  of  revolutionary 
warfare  against  the  peoples  of  the  Free  World 
includi/g  the  United  States. 

2.  Since  1917,  the  International  Com¬ 
munist  Conspiracy  has  waged  a  total  war 
un/wi  all  peoples,  nations,  and  religions  of 

le  Free  World;  the  International  Com- 
aunist  Conspiracy  redeclared  this  war  in  its 
Moscow  Manifesto,  issued  December  5,  1960, 
which  called  for  an  intensification  of  the 


prosecution  of  this  war.  The  named  defend¬ 
ants  were  represented  at  this  meeting  and 
reaffirmed  this  Manifesto  when  they  returned 
to  their  national  Communist  organizations. 

3.  Pursuant  to  said  Moscow  Manifesto  of 
December  5,  1960  the  defendants  and  other 
members  of  the  International  Communist 
Conspiracy  have  waged  overt  and  covert 
war  against  all  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
Free  World,  and  the  defendants  and  other 
members  of  the  International  Communist 
Conspiracy  are  confronting  the  Free  World 
with  the  desperate  alternatives  of  either 
surrender  via  thermonuclear  blackmail, 
capture  by  encirclement  and  internal  sub¬ 
version,  or  destruction  by  thermonuclear 
weapons. 

4.  The  defendants  and  their  co-conspira- 
tors  have  already  destroyed  the  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom  of  many  nations  including 
Byelorussia,  Cossackia,  Azerbaijan,  Turkes¬ 
tan,  Ukraine,  Georgia,  White  Ruthenia,  Idel- 
Ural,  Kazakstan,  Armenia,  Yugoslavia,  Lat¬ 
via,  Estonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  mainland 
China,  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba. 


World  Synod  meeting  of  the  Catholic  1 
ops  held  in  Rome  in  October,  1967.  Th/  de¬ 
fendants  have  kept  Cardinal  Mindss/nty  a 
prisoner  in  the  American  Embassy  iy  Buda¬ 
pest,  Hungary  under  day  and  nialit  guard 
since  November,  1956.  The  defendants  tor¬ 
tured  and  imprisoned  Lutheran  Minister 
Richard  Wurmbrand  for  fourteen  years  be¬ 
fore  selling  him  for  ransom  ./The  defendants 
are  responsible  for  a  score /of  livid  scars  on 
the  body  of  the  Reverend  Wurmbrand  in¬ 
cluding  holes  burnt  in/)  his  back  by  Com¬ 
munist  torturers.  WUm  reference  to  the 
Catholic  Church  alo/e,  the  records  of  the 
Pontifical  Gregorian/University  in  Rome  show 
that  defendants  i (nd  their  co-conspirators 
have  closed  31, 77/  churches,  3,334  seminaries, 
and  1,600  convents.  Churches  and  seminaries 
of  other  creeds  have  been  similarly  taken 
over  and  closed  by  the  defendants  and  their 
co-conspir/tors.  This  persecution  of  religion 
continue/  in  1967.  The  State  University  of 
Scientist  Atheism  in  Alma  Ata  was  officially 
designated  by  Kazakstanskaia  Pravda  on 
Marph  3,  1967  as  “the  School  of  Those  Who 
Will  Never  Make  Peace”. 

/8.  The  defendants  and  their  co-conspira- 


5.  The  defendants  and  their  co-conspira-  /ors  have  acknowledged  no  limitations  upon 
tors  have  murdered  some  5  million  Russian/ the  nature  of  their  activities  or  upon  their 


peasants  or  kulaks  by  artificial  famin' 
10,000  helpless  Polish  officers  in  the  Kata'll 
Forest,  20,000,000  Chinese  landlords  or  a/ti- 
Maoists,  57,559  helpless  prisoners  oy  the 
North  Korean  Army  including  6,113  captured 
^American  soldiers,  thousands  of  /helpless 

prisoners  of  the  Viet  Cong  Army,  over  10,000 
Cubans,  many  innocent  person/  who  acci¬ 
dentally  enter  Iron  Curtain  territory  like 
Bibles,  book  salesman  Newcomb  Mott  of  the 
U.S.A.X  and  thousands  of  /ersons  selected 
for  assassination  by  the  D/iartment  of  Wet 
Blood  Affairs  of  the  K.G.Bl  without  even  the 
pretense  oK  a  fair  tria/or  any  trial  at  all. 

6.  The  defendants  /nd  their  co-conspira¬ 
tors  have  wroWfull/  seized  and  imprisoned 
millions  of  innose r/  persons  to  serve  as  slave 
laborers. in  the  Siberian  slave  labor  camps 
with  the  annua/  number  of  inmates  at  these 
slave  labor  camps  estimated  to  be  15  million 
and  describ/f  by  thcNU-S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  /elect  Committee  on  Communist 
Aggression:  and  by  the  New  survivors  like 
Elinor  I/pper,  John  Noble, \nd  Father  Walter 
J.  Cis/k,  S.  J.  The  deportation  of  innocent 
people  from  their  homes  toNhese  Siberian 
slate  labor  camps  included  1JS92.000  Poles, 
oyer  a  hundred  thousand  HungarWis,  200,000 

feorgians,  hundreds  of  thousandsyof  Byelo¬ 
russians  and  Azerbaijanis,  1,000,000  if aimuks 
and  Crimean  Tartars,  500,000  Checaen-In- 
gush  people,  more  than  a  million  Ukrain¬ 
ians,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  former  Baltic  Republics.  <Ve 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  Balts  were  d' 
ported  to  Siberia  in  one  year,  namely  June, 
1940  to  June,  1941.  In  clear  violation  of  in¬ 
ternational  law,  Moise  Tshombe,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Negro  statesman,  was  kidnapped  over 
international  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  by  agents  of  the  defendant,  the  Algerian 
Communist  Party,  and  taken  to  Algeria  where 
it  is  reliabily  reported  that  he  is  dying  in  pris¬ 
on.  In  most  of  these  deportation  crimes 
against  humanity,  the  families  were  broken 
up  and  never  permitted  to  see  each  other 
again. 

7.  The  defendants  and  their  co-conspira- 
tors  have  persecuted  all  religions,  Orthodox, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Moslem. 
They  have  arrested,  imprisoned,  tortured  and 
executed  clergymen  of  all  faiths.  They  have 
looted,  closed  and  converted  into  non-relig¬ 
ious  structures  most  of  the  churches  and 
synagogues.  The  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
was  particularly  persecuted.  All  members  of 
its  hierarchy  are  in  jail  or  dead.  Cardinal 
Josef  Slipyi  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Russian 
Communists  for  18  years  and  then  deported. 
Defendants  have  refused  to  permit  Cardinal 
Stefan  Wyszynski  of  Poland  to  attend  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1965  or  to  attend  the 


conduct  or  upon  that  of  their  members,  and 
have  openly  and  repeatedly  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  proposition  that  all  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  governments  of  the  Free  World,  including 
the  United  States,  must  ultimately  be 
brought  to  ruin  by  any  available  means,  in¬ 
cluding  resort  to  force  and  violence.  The 
defendants  constitute  a  clear  and  continuing 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  means  whereby  individuals  are 
seduced  into  the  service  of  the  World  Com¬ 
munist  Movement,  trained  to  do  its  bidding, 
and  directed  and  controlled  in  the  conspira¬ 
torial  performance  of  their  revolutionary  ser¬ 
vices.  They  and  their  co-conspirators  are  the 
instruments  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
governments  of  the  Free  World. 

9.  The  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  and  capability  to 
destroy  the  governments  of  the  Free  World. 
“Capitalism  .  .  .  wants  to  bury  the  Socialist 
system  and  we  want — not  only  want  but  have 
dug — quite  a  deep  hole,  and  shall  exert  ef¬ 
forts  to  dig  this  hole  deeper  and  bury  the 
capitalist  system  forever.”  Khrushchev, 
Speech  in  Moscow  at  the  Plenary  Meeting 
of  Communist  Parties  on  June  21,  1963.  “You 
know,  they  say  that  in  order  to  destroy  your 
country  all  one  needs  is  six  H-bombs,  per¬ 
haps  nine  at  the  most.  I  have  twelve,  all  set 
aside  just  for  you.”  Khrushchev,  as  reported 
by  Alberto  Rouchey  in  Russia  in  the  Thaw, 
Norton,  p.  161.  “The  quantity  of  intercon¬ 
tinental  and  orbital  missiles  now  at  Soviet 
disposal  is  perfectly  sufficient  to  finish  off 

vonce  and  for  all  any  aggressor  or  group  of 
aggressors.”  Leonid  Brezhnev  speech  in  Mos¬ 
cow  on  July  3,  1365.  The  present  leader  of  the 
Conamunist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  also 
stated:  “.  .  .  a  few  years  ago  the  Communist 
PartiNdrew  the  conclusion  that  the  balance 
of  forces  in  the  world  arena  was  steadily 
changingNin  favor  of  socialism.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  has  bNn  fully  confirmed.  .  .  .  The  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  are  on  the  offensive.  .  .” 

10.  The  defendants  and  their  co-conspira¬ 
tors  have  violated  every  major  agreement 
made  with  the  Tree  World,  including  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Palst  of  August  27,  1928  re¬ 
nouncing  war  as  airdnstrument  of  national 
policy,  the  non- aggression  pacts  they  signed 
with  Poland,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Es¬ 
tonia,  etc.,  the  agreements  made  at  Teheran, 
Yalta,  Potsdam,  Panmunjom,  and  Geneva 
and  the  Nuclear  Test  BanNTreaty  of  1963. 
The  United  Nations  Commasd  states  that 
the  defendant  Communist  Pasty  of  North 
Korea  has  committed  5,300  violations  of  the 
Panmunjom  Truce  Agreement  between  July 
27,  1953  and  November  1,  1966.  Theteefend- 
ants  and  their  co-conspirators  all  practice 
what  Lenin,  the  modern  founder  of  vom- 
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munism,  taught:  “Promises  are  like  pie 
crusts — made  to  be  broken.”  The  Commu¬ 
nist  principle  that  agreements  are  not  bind¬ 
ing  was\restated  by  Stalin  as  follows:  “Good 
words  arfei  a  mask  for  concealment  of  bad 
deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible 
than  dry  water  or  iron  wood.”  In  complete 
violation  of  t)ie  Roosevelt-Litvinov  Agree¬ 
ment  of  November  16,  1933  in  which  the 
Union  of  SovietXsocialist  Republics,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  recognition,  agreed  to  religious 
liberty  in  Russia  and  not  to  intervene  in 
U.S.  affairs,  Boris  P^nomorev,  Chief  of  the 
Foreign  Section  of  thevlentral  Committee  of 
the  Communist  PartyX  U.S.S.R.,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  in  November,  lXH  for  distribution 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  which 
stated :  “The  Revolution  in  tire  United  States 
has  begun”;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  revo¬ 
lution,  the  defendants  are  contimiing  to  sub¬ 
vert  our  youth  and  to  obtaih  our  military 
and  other  secrets  by  theft  and  bribery. 

A  true  bill. 

The  Grand  Jury  op  the  World's 
Conscience, 

By - , 

Foreman .' 


[In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion,  Minnesota 
Division] 

Indictment  for  Crimes  Against  Humanity 

Free  People  of  the  World  v.  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Poland  (also  known  as  the  Polish 
United  Workers’  Party) ,  the  Communist  Party 
of  Hungary  (also  known  as  the  Hungarian 
Workers’  Socialist  Party) ,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Rumania  (also  known  as  the  Rumanian 
Workers’  Party),  the  Algerian  Communist 
Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Communist  Party  of 
North  Korea  (also  known  as  the  Korean  Party 
of  Labor),  the  Communist  Party  of  North 
Vietnam  (also  known  as  the  Vietnam  Work¬ 
ers’  Party),  and  the  Communist  Party  of 
Cuba  (also  known  as  the  Popular  Socialists’ 
Party  of  Cuba) ,  defendants. 

To  the  Comunist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communist  Party  of  North  Korea,  the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  Cuba  c/o  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Embassy,  1125  16th  Street,  NW.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20036: 

You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  Public  Opinion  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota  Division  in  the  City  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota,  on  the  18th  day  of  January 
1968,  at  10  o’clock  a.m.  to  answer  to  the  at¬ 
tached  Indictment  for  Crimes  Against 
Humanity. 

Dated  November  7,  1967. 

Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion. 

This  summons  was  served  by  the  unde/f 
signed  at  the  Soviet  Union  Embassy  in  Wa 
ington,  D.C.,  on  the  7th  day  of  Noventoer, 
1967. 

•  P  rocestfServer. 


(Mr.  HOSMER  (at  the  n^quest  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  was  grantecr permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  includf/ extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  HOSMER^ remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the/Appendix.l 


AM  INSPECTION 

(Mr.  VGER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  r)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
and  to  include  extraneous 

ma  [ter.) 


Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Thursday,  November  16, 1967,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa,  Congressman  Fred 
Schwengel,  and  I  are  leaving  on  a 
12-day  inspection  of  South  Vietnam.  As 
Members  of  Congress,  we  feel  it  is  most 
important  that  we  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  intend  to  study  our  Nation’s 
commitments  and  visit  with  both  civilian 
and  military  peronnel.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is  making  arrangements 
for  us  to  visit  several  cities  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  and  to  visit  Bangkok,  Thailand.  We 
have  also  been  invited  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  visit 
Taiwan.  Even  though  we  are  going  at 
our  own  expense,  we  will  be,  as  Congress¬ 
men,  inspecting  our  Government’s  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  working  on  our  plans  for 
over  3  months  now  and  all  arrangements 
have  been  made.  At  the  time  we  planned 
this  trip  we  had  some  assurance  that 
^Congress  would  be  adjourned  before 
lanksgiving.  It  appears  now  that  we 
will  miss  some  of  the  business  coming  to 
the\floor  of  the  House.  Therefore,  we 
request  unanimous  consent  from  our  col- 
leaguek  to  be  absent  from  November  16, 
1967,  through  November  28,  1967.  Upoi 
our  returh  we  will  make  a  full  report 
our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House/of 
Representatives. 


UNFAIR 


?OR  STANDARDS 


(Mr.  DOLE  (at\the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  was  granted  .permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  atxthfe  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Sfreak^r,  each  year 
during  the  Christmas  season^  thousands 
of  unskilled  persons  are  giveh.  seasonal 
employment  in  tine  retail  industry .  These 
persons,  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  arid  December,  have  ai^  op¬ 
portunity  tef  learn  a  skill  that  canlead 
to  full-tinfe,  year-round  employments, 
Unden/the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ac 
of  19 3!i,  these  seasonal  employees  must' 
be  p#3d  the  full  minimum  wage.  This 
reqnfirement,  because  of  the  cost  in¬ 
volved,  will  deny  thousands  of  persons 
lployment  across  the  Nation.  The  re¬ 
tail  industry  is  swamped  during  the  rush 
season  and  would  undoubtedly  employ 
as  many  additional  persons  as  necessary 
to  meet  the  increased  customer  load — 
but  the  added  cost  will  be  a  limiting  fac¬ 
tor. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
allow  these  retail  and  service  firms  to 
hire,  for  the  rush  season  only,  at  a  rate 
of  90  percent  of  the  minimum  wage  as 
set  by  the  1966  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  speedy  enactment 
of  this  or  similar  legislation,  in  order  to 
meet  immediate  needs.  Adoption  of  this 
legislation  will  mean  more  employment 
and  will  benefit  the  retail  trade. 

H.R.  13938 

A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  provide  a  special  minimum 
wage  rate  for  seasonal  employees  of  retail 
or  service  establishments 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  214)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  employment  of  seasonal  em¬ 
ployees  by  retail  or  service  establishment^ 
during  the  three-month  period  in  each  yaftr 
beginning  bn  October  1  at  a  minimum  wftge 
rate  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  thcymin- 
imum  wage  applicable  under  sectioiy'6.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  te/nn  ‘sea¬ 
sonal  employees’  means  employees/who  were 
not  employed  by  any  retail  or  service  estab¬ 
lishment  during  the  nine-month  period 
immediately  preceding  sucly  three-month 
period.” 

(b)  The  center  heading  f6r  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  mat  “AND  HANDI¬ 
CAPPED  WORKERS”  a£d  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “HANDICAPPED  WORKERS,  AND 
SEASONAL  EMPLOYEES”. 


OEO  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

(Mr.  GARDNER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  - 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  one  in  this  body  today,  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  is  not  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  poverty.  We  heard 
the  statement  made  before  this  body  that 
everyone  is  concerned  about  poverty,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  true  statement. 
However,  there  is  an  honest  and  basic 
difference  in  how  we  should  approach 
the  methods  and  the  effectiveness  of 
being  able  to  eliminate  poverty  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  sit  and  listen  at  great  length  to  what 
I  consider  was  a  Broadway  production 
staged  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  telling  us  day  after  day  of 
the  wonderful  merits  of  this  program. 
But  during  these  very  long  weeks  of  hear¬ 
ings  we  heard  very  few  people  who  came 
before  this  committee  to  testify  as  to  the 
faults  in  this  program.  And  yet  I  know 
throughout  America  in  each  city  there 
are  many  people  who  have  seen  firsthand 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  OEO  and  the 
OEO  employees. 

I  think  it  is  quitelegitimate  as  we  come 
before  this  body  that  we  do  have  debate 
today  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
best  method  that  we  can  possibly  have 
to  eliminate  poverty  throughout  America. 

We  have  heard  many  discussions  al¬ 
ready  today — and  I  will  not  dwell  on 
them  any  more.  I  only  wish  to  talk  quite 
briefly  about  an  area  that  I  am  very 
deeply  concerned  about,  and  that  is  the 
political  activities  that  are  now  so  deeply 
entrenched  in  our  poverty  program. 

It  was  said  just  recently  by  my  col¬ 
league  in  the  well  that  we  have  spent  over 
$4  billion  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  say 
that  too  much  of  this  money  and  too 
much  of  the  time  spent  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  politi¬ 
cally  motivated  and  politically  thought 
out  by  those  in  Washington.  I  can  list 
city  after  city  where  massive  voter  regis¬ 
tration  drives  have  been  conducted  for 
some  time:  Durham,  N.C.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Reading,  Pa.;  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on 
and  on.  And  when  I  speak  of  voter  regis- 
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tration  drives,  let  me  give  this  body  an 
example  of  what  happened  in  Durham, 
N.C. 

An  antipoverty  agency  in  Durham, 
through  three  of  its  employees,  spent  over 
3  months  copying  the  registration  books 
in  the  city  of  Durham.  They  went  out  in 
a  nonpartisan  election  and  carried  people 
to  the  polling  places  to  register.  They 
then  carried  them  back  on  election  day, 
and  provided  them  with  marked  ballots 
telling  them  exactly  which  candidates 
to  vote  for.  In  this  city  election,  this 
nonpartisan  election  of  the  city  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C.,  in  an  election  that  the  mayor 
won  by  a  2-to-l  majority,  these  pre¬ 
cincts  in  which  the  OEO  workers  were 
deeply  involved  carried  for  the  opposite 
number  by  as  much  as  10  to  1. 

I  feel — and  I  have  never  had  anyone 
to  be  able  to  convince  me  otherwise — 
that  massive  voter  registration  programs 
will  in  no  way  help  the  poor  or  bring  up 
their  level  of  living.  I  think  everyone  in 
this  House  knows  that  we  have  many 
honorable  groups  who  are  making  a  ma¬ 
jor  effort  to  impress  on  every  American 
citizen  that  they  have  a  right  and  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  participate  in  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  junior  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  many,  many  other  agencies 
that  spend  many  long  hours  trying  to  get 
people  to  go  out  to  register  and  to  vote. 
But  I  think  we  tread  on  very  thin  ice,  and 
we  are  setting  a  very  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent,  when  we  have  a  Federal  agency, 
sponsored  by  the  American  taxpayers’ 
dollar,  out  conducting  massive  voter  reg¬ 
istration  drives. 

In  the  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  it  has 
been  told  that  OEO  agencies  there  have 
registered  over  50,000  voters.  And  I 
would  only  point  out  to  this  House  that 
if  we  had  another  national  election  like 
1960,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
could  very  easily  control  the  political 
destiny  of  America. 

This  brings  me  to  another  very  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent  that  I  think  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  engaged  in,  and  this  is 
massive  protest  movements  and  picket¬ 
ing  that  employees  financed  by  the 
American  taxpayer  have  been  doing  in 
far  too  many  cases.  I  have  brought  here 
today  stacks  of  material  that  came  out 
of  newspapers,  not  only  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  throughout  every  section  of 
America,  and  I  would  only  take  a  brief 
time  to  read  you  a  few. 

This  is  from  the  Baltimore  paper: 
“Top  U.S.  Official  Backs  VISTA  Group 
Picketing.” 

It  says: 

George  Lord,  National  Field  Representative 
of  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  said 
VISTA  workers  in  Baltimore  broke  no  rules 
in  organizing  a  picket  against  a  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 

One  of  our  own  Members  of  Congress, 
speaking  in  California,  was  heckled  and 
interrupted  numerous  times  during  a 
speech  by  OEO  employees. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Pa;.,  we  find  OEO  em¬ 
ployees  staging  a  massive  downtown  de¬ 
monstration  that  disrupted  business  and 
traffic. 

We  go  back  again  to  VISTA  and  we 
find  the  regional  director,  James  Cox,  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  said: 


VISTA  volunteers  here  can  participate  in 
marches  and  demonstrations. 

We  go  back  again  to  Houston  and  find 
testimony  by  the  Houston  police  chief, 
who  testified  riot  attempts  by  OEO  em¬ 
ployees  had  been  attempted  and  set  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Again  I  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
on  November  3,  1967,  from  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newark,  N.J.,  City  Council. 

I  am  quoting  certain  parts  and  I  will 
put  the  entire  letter  in  the  Record. 

The  United  Community  Corporation  took 
a  public  stand  against  the  proposed  medical 
center  in  the  City  of  Newark  after  conduct¬ 
ing  two  surveys  .  .  .  which  showed  that  the 
people  wanted  the  center. 

They  also  went  into  descriptions  of 
how  the  area  board  of  UCC  demonstrated 
in  picketing  against  a  local  grocery  store, 
and  that  because  of  this,  this  man  was 
forced  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  letter  I  referred  to  follows: 

Newark  Municipal  Council, 
Newark,  N.J.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  James  C.  Gardner, 

Longworth  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gardner:  If  what  hap¬ 
pened  within  the  Poverty  Program  of  the 
City  of  Newark  is  in  relation  to  political 
activities  is  similar  in  other  cities  and  com¬ 
munities  across  this  nation,  then  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  amendments  to  prohibit  poli¬ 
tical  action  by  O.E.O.  formed  agencies  and 
its  employees  be  enacted. 

1.  Many  militant  individuals  have  used  the 
Poverty  Program  in  the  City  of  Newark  to 
further  their  own  political  ambitions  and 
foment  unrest.  James  Kennedy  who  is  a  Com¬ 
munity  Researcher  of  Area  Board  2  of  the 
United  Community  Corporation  called  a  mass 
meeting  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Precinct 
Police  Headquarters  after  he  was  advised  that 
such  a  meeting  could  set  off  trouble  in  the 
City  of  Newark.  He  disregarded  the  advice. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  July  13,  1967  and 
the  riots  ensued.  All  printed  matter  sub¬ 
sequent  to  this  event  was  printed  by  his 
poverty  board.  Mr.  Kennedy’s  statements 
were  on  television  and  can  be  verified  through 
C.B.S.,  Channel  2. 

2.  Kenneth  Gibson,  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Community  Corporation,  used  the 
Poverty  Program  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
political  projection  and  then  ran  for  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Newark  on  a  so-called  negro 
ticket  with  the  help  of  Poverty  Program  of¬ 
ficials. 

3.  George  C.  Richardson,  a  very  active 
Trustee  of  the  Poverty  Program,  used  the 
program  as  a  means  of  obtaining  projection 
and  ran  for  Councilman  in  the  Central  Ward 
in  the  City  of  Newark.  Mr.  Richardson  who 
opposed  the  creation  of  a  medical  center  in 
the  City  of  Newark  fought  the  City  Admin¬ 
istration  again  using  Poverty  Program  staff 
and  distribution.  Mr.  Richardson  is  prsently 
running  for  Assembly  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  and  is  using  the  Poverty  staff  to 
mimeograph  his  campaign  literature. 

4.  Earl  Harris,  a  member  of  the  Trustee 
Board  and  presently  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Committee  of  the  United  Com¬ 
munity  Corporation,  ran  for  Councilman  in 
the  City  of  Newark  and  used  the  Poverty 
Program  as  a  means  of  projection  and  used 
the  printing  facilities  of  Area  Board  3  to 
print  literature. 

5.  William  Payne,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Poverty  Program,  used 
the  program  to  gain  projection  and  ran  for 
Councilman  in  the  City  of  Newark. 

6.  The  United  Community  Corporation 
took  a  public  stand  against  the  proposed 
medical  center  in  the  City  of  Newark  after 
conducting  two  surveys  (using  the  Poverty 


Program  staff)  which  showed  that  the  people 
wanted  the  center.  They  used  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  equipment  to  circularize  the  com¬ 
munity  and  try  to  incite  the  people  to  pro¬ 
test  the  medical  center.  When  this  failed, 
they  brought  people  in  from  New  York  City 
and  other  communities  to  load  the  hearing 
room  and  protest  the  center.  On  the 
attempted  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  they  used  the 
mimeograph  machine  to  cause  social  unrest 
in  the  City  of  Newark. 

7.  Tlie  U.  C.  C.  voted  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  those  arrested  during  the  riots  in  Newark. 

8.  U.  C.  C.  through  its  Legal  Aid  Program 
supplied  lawyers  free  to  defend  the  rioters. 

9.  the  U.  C.  C.  staff  has  involved  itself  in 
every  business  action  taken  by  the  Council, 
example  K-9  Corps,  rent  control. 

10.  Area  Board  3  of  the  U.  C.  C.  Is  domi¬ 
nated  by  Students  for  Democratic  Society. 
They  decided  a  local  grocery  store  merchant 
was  overcharging  his  customers  and  they 
picketed  him  out  of  business.  Ironically,  at 
the  same  time  eight  negroes  lost  their  em¬ 
ployment  and  many  people  who  depended 
upon  this  merchant  for  credit  lost  their 
source  of  help. 

11.  Area  Board  3  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
provide  any  and  all  welfare  information  to 
prospective  welfare  clients  to  aid  them  in 
getting  every  possible  dime  ‘‘due  them.”  They 
encourage  welfare. 

12.  Area  Board  3  has  set  up  a  Corporative 
Food  Program  to  compete  against  the  same 
grocery  stores  in  the  neighborhood  which 
ironically  are  now  primarily  negro  operated. 

13.  Small  business  administrations  under 
the  Poverty  Program  sent  individuals  around; 
to  help  the  merchants.  Instead,  they  tried  to 
organize  the  merchants  at  a  $10.00  member¬ 
ship  charge  contrary  to  O.  E.  O.  intent.  Thur- 
mand  Smith  was  the  paid  staff  man  involved. 

13.  Play  Street  Program  has  been  accused 
of  sending  children  to  camps  that  have  Com¬ 
munist  ties.  Funds  were  cut  off  by  O.  E.  O. 
for  this  aspect  of  the  Play  Street  Program 
this  summer,  apparently  for  this  reason. 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  or 
personal  presentation,  we  will  be  happy  to 
appear  in  Washington. 

Cordially, 

Lee  Bernstein, 
Councilman,  South  Ward. 

Frank  Addonizio, 
Councilman,  West  Ward. 

I  go  again  to  our  committee  report, 
prepared  by  the  majority  and  minority 
investigators,  who  went  in,  and  on  sec¬ 
tion  5  they  said: 

Whatever  the  intention,  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  role  of  UCC  personnel  ia  pub¬ 
licizing  and  organizing  a  “Police  Brutality 
Mass  Rally”  at  #4  precinct  the  evening  of 
July  13th  did  significantly  contribute  to  the 
volatile  climate  which  prevailed. 

I  have  a  copy,  before  us  today,  of  the 
literature  that  was  passed  out  by  poverty 
workers,  printed  at  poverty  headquarters, 
which  says : 

Stop!  Police  Brutality 

Come  out  and  join  us.  at  the  Mass  Rally 
Tonite  at  7:30  p.m.,  4th  Precinct,  Located 
on  17th  Avenue  and  Livingston  Street. 

From  this  mass  rally  the  riots  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  were  sparked  and  started. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to 
introduce  amendments  I  feel  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  remove 
poverty  workers  in  the  future  from  voter 
registration,  from  picketing,  and  protest¬ 
ing,  areas  I  feel  they  have  absolutely  no 
business  in.  I  hope  by  doing  this  we  will 
be  able  to  help  redirect  this  program  so 
the  people  living  in  the  poverty  areas  will 
be  able  to  better  their  conditions. 
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■  ADMINISTRATION  ENDORSES  A 
\  “SOAK  THE  POOR”  POLICY 

(Mr.  CURTIS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
VandEr  Jagt)  was  granted  permission  to 
extenckhis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  \nd  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  \ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
serting  in  the  Record  some  remarks  I 
had  preparedVcriticizing  the  Johnson 
administration  lor  endorsing  a  Senate 
Finance  Committee  plan  to  increase  the 
payroll  tax  about  $X|3ihion  above  the  in¬ 
creases  set  out  in  tire  House-passed  so¬ 
cial  security  bill.  \ 

In  the  meantime  the'Senate  Finance 
Committee — if  not  the  Johnson  admin¬ 
istration — has  backtracked  bo  a  consider¬ 
able  degree.  However,  I  thinlNome  of  the 
reasons  for  abandoning  the  payroll  tax 
increase  plan  should  be  set  out  in  the 
Record.  Accordingly,  I  am  placingsin  the 
Record  these  remarks  that  I  originally 
had  prepared:  \ 

Text  of  Prepared  Remarks  \ 

It  is  ironic  that  the  same  Administration 
that  launched  the  so-called  “war  on  poverty” 
now  is  endorsing  a  plan  which  would  soak 
the  poor. 

No  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
HEW  Under  Secretary  Cohen’s  endorsement 
of  the  Social  Security  bill  reportedly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
last  week.  Secretary  Cohen  is  reported  to 
have  called  the  bill  “excellent”  and  “a  great 
job.”  This  endorsement  came  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  bill  differs  substantially 
from  the  Administration’s  original  proposals 
as  well  as  from  the  House  biU,  which  the 
Administration  had  earlier  approved.  \ 

The  benefits  under  the  Senate  bill  would 
be  increased  $5.1  billion  in  1968,  or  nearly 
70  percent  more  than  under  the  House  bill, 
and  about  20  percent  more  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  original  proposal.  The  payroll  tax  in¬ 
crease  would  also  be  higher— about  $6  bil¬ 
lion,  or  roughly  three  times  greater  than 
provided  in  the  House  bill,  and  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  President’s  original  recom¬ 
mendation  for  new  financing  in  1968. 

Why  the  change  of  heart  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration?  Why  the  apparent  endorsement  of 
a  bill  that  would  provide  for  a  massive  in¬ 
crease  in  the  most  regressive  tax  we  have — 
an  increase  that  would  go  as  high  as  $150 
a  year  for  the  worker  earning  $8,800?  Even 
in  1966,  as  Joseph  Pechman  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  has  pointed  out,  the  Federal  pay¬ 
roll  tax  was  the  highest  tax  paid  by  at  least/ 
25  percent  of  the  nation’s  income  recipients 
and  $350  million  was  paid  by  persons  offi¬ 
cially  classified  as  living  below  the  poverty 
level.  / 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  .Admin¬ 
istration  hopes  to  get  its  tax  inci'ease  via 
the  social  security  route  instead  /i  through 
the  now-dead  10  percent  tax  surcharge.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
said  as  much  following  the  Committee's  ac¬ 
tion  last  week.  If  this  is  /the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  intention,  it  is  bad'  public  policy  on 
several  grounds.  / 

First,  it  would  not  b*/  anti-inflationary.  In 
fact,  it  .  might  even/  increase  inflationary 
pressures.  The  poor/-including  the  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  that  President?  Johnson  promised  to  lift 
out  of  poverty  /Through  this  legislation — 
ultimately  would  suffer  the  most.  Not  only 
would  many  eff  the  poor  be  required  to  pay 
higher  taxes?  but  they  also  are  least  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  inflation. 

The  benefit  increases  provided  under  the 
Senate /bill  would  almost  completely  wipe 
out  ajzy  anti-infiationary  impact  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  .tax  increase.  The  tax  increase  would  hit 
those  taxpayers  who  save  a  portion  of  their 
incomes  and  thus  help  dampen  inflationary 


pressures.  At  the  same  time,  those  who 
would  receive  higher  benefits  under  the  bill 
are  the  social  security  recipients  who  save 
little  or  none  of  their  income. 

The  bill  would  also  contribute  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  for  higher  wages — perhaps  our  most 
serious  economic  problem  today— by  reduc¬ 
ing  disposable  income  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  public.  It  would  also  raise  busi¬ 
ness  payroll  costs  directly  and  thus  add  to 
current  pressures  on  profit  margins  and  the 
temptation  by  business  to  increase  prices. 
Whatever  one  might  say  about  the  Senate 
bill,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  it*would 
reduce  inflationary  pressures.  The  outlook  is 
for  price  increases  of  about  4  percent  next 
year  in  any  event,  or  a  reduction  of  about  25 
percent  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  increases  approved  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  is  also  bad  public 
policy  because  it  is  unjust  to  ask  moderate 
and  low-income  taxpayers  to  carry  the  bur¬ 
den  of  fighting  inflation.  The  average  worker 
has  already  been  hard-hit  by  higher  taxes, 
shorter  workweeks,  and  higher  prices.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  worker’s 
weekly  paycheck  was  actually  lower  this  Sep¬ 
tember  than  it  was  in  September  1966.  These 
are  the  same  individuals  who  have  also  been 
Jiard-hit  by  the  Administration’s  high  inter¬ 
est  rate  policy  that  has  sent  rates  on  mort¬ 
gages  to  more  than  40-year  highs.  / 

Third,  the  Senate  bill  is  also  undesirable 
because  the  social  security  system  is  an  in¬ 
efficient  and  inequitable  device  for  stabiliz¬ 
ing  thNeconomy.  Social  security  benefits 
should  beVoted  on  their  merits,  and  toe  pay¬ 
roll  tax  should  be  adjusted  to  maintain  a 
sound  and  secure  system.  The  social  security 
system  is  already  required  to  play  a  welfare 
role,  for  which  li  was  not  designed.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect\that  we  c/n  maintain  a 
healthy  system  if  rt  is  also  Acquired  to  serve 
as  an  economic  stabilizer. ,/ 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  theSsjicial  security  bill  is 
sent  to  the  Senate  flooX  with  the  provisions 
reported  in  the  press yA  hope  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  reverse  the  endorsement  made  by 
Secretary  Cohen. /The  bill  'would  soak  low 
and  moderate  inoome  taxpayers  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  anti-inflationary  impact  By  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  for  wage  increases  \nd  further 
squeezing  nj'ofit  margins,  it  eould\even  add 
to  price  pressures.  The  chief  victinas,  as  is 
always  the  case,  would  be  the  unprotected 
poor.  /  \ 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MY  RHODESIAN 
/  VISIT 

(Mr.  UTT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Van- 
der  Jagt)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  the  Honorable'  E.  Richard 
Barnes,  78th  District  assemblyman,  rep¬ 
resenting  part  of  San  Diego  County, 
Calif.,  and  a  retired  Navy  captain,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  tour  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  thousand  miles  by  automobile 
through  Rhodesia,  South  Africa. 

I  believe  his  observations  are  most  in¬ 
teresting,  in  view  of  his  extensive  back¬ 
ground,  and  serve  to  illustrate  that  the 
Honorable  Ian  Smith  is  not  the  black¬ 
hearted  slavemaster  that  he  is  character¬ 
ized  to  be  by  our  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  his  comments  to 
be  printed  following  herewith  in  the 
Record : 

Observations  on  My  Rhodesian  Visit 
(By  Hon.  E.  Richard  Barnes) 

I  found  It  necessary  to  cut  short  by  three 
weeks  my  around-the-world  trip  due  to  the 
special  session  of  the  California  Legislature 
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called  by  Governor  Reagan  for  6  November 
1967.  This  necessitated  a  choice  as  to  my 
itinerary:  “Should  I  omit  my  visit  to  Rho/ 
desia  or  drop  the  European  portion  of  the 
schedule  completely?”  My  wife  and  I  cj/ose 
to  visit  Rhodesia,  and  we  are  very  pleased 
that  we  did.  We  have  spent  six  wonderful 
days  here,  traveling  by  auto  through  about 
1,000  miles  of  countryside,  village**:  and  the 
capital  city  of  Salisbury.  ’  / 

We  have  been  really  thrilled with.  our  visit 
to  this  young  vigorous  natioji.  It  is  a  land 
where  the  sky  is  high  and  Wide,  natural  re¬ 
sources  bountiful,  the  economy  dynamic,  the 
people  open,  friendly  and  enthusiastic.  On 
all  sides  there  is  every  e/idence  of  an  orderly, 
peaceful,  prosperous  .program  for  all  Rho¬ 
desians,  both  blacky&nd  white. 

The  overseas  mejfla  which  has  engaged  in 
painting  a  distorted  picture  of  Rhodesia  as 
a  grim,  tense  .explosive  police  state  has,  by 
my  own  observation,  perpetrated  a  massive 
fraud!  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  Government  has  placed  413  agita¬ 
tors,  bomb  throwers  and  terrorists  into  de¬ 
tention  /the  number  as  of  now) .  I  can  attest 
that  terror  and  fear  are  not  known.  City 
streets  and  country  roads,  day  time  or  at 
nigjft,  are  used  by  friendly,  happy  people  of 
both  races  with  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
fear  or  trepidation.  The  white  policeman  and 
/the  African  constable  with  a  total  of  less 
than  6,000  are  very  little  in  evidence,  yet  you 
see  here  an  orderly,  law-abiding  nation  of 
nearly  five  million  people. 

I  have  noted  a  total  absence  of  racial 
discrimination  in  public  places.  Mrs.  Barnes 
and  I,  staying  in  an  excellent  modern  hotel 
in  Salisbury,  the  Ambassador,  found  that 
both  white  and  black  hotel  guests  were 
living  peaceably  together  in  the  same  hotel. 
The  same  is  true  of  restaurants,  movie  houses 
and  other  public  facilities. 

We  attended,  as  visitors,  a  session  of  the 
60-member  Rhodesian  Parliament  and  found 
15  duly  elected  African  members  sitting  in 
that  legislative  body. 

Highlighting  everything  else  was  my  visit 
with  Rhodesia’s  Prime  Minister,  the  Hon. 
Ian  Smith,  a  man  of  quiet  dignity,  keen 
mind,  deep  conviction  and  complete  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  basic  fundamentals  of  Freedom 
with  Responsibility,  Justice  ancl  Fair  Play 
for  all.  He  and  his  associates  in  leadership 
whom  I  met,  such  as  His  Excellency  Mr.  C. 
DuPont,  the  officer  administering  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Lord  Graham,  Minister  of  External 
Affairs  and  Defense,  and  the  Hon.  I.  Lard- 
ner-Burk,  Minister  of  Justice,  Law  and 
Order,  are  the  outstanding  type  of  states- 
.  men  of  whom  any  nation  could  be  proud. 
XThey  have  a  clear,  factual  understanding 
ok  their  country,  its  people,  economy  and 
sitSAllon  in  relation  to  the  grotesque  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures  being  used  against  them. 

They  have  no  intention  of  permitting 
Rhodesia  to  be  bulldozed  into  the  cauldron 
of  chaospmurder,  rape,  bloodshed  and  tyran¬ 
nical  disaster  visited  upon  other  parts  of 
Africa  to  the  north.  And  something  else 
which  is  trueNhich  the  world  needs  to  know 
is  that  the  4  !,\  million  black  African  Rho¬ 
desians,  as  well  as  the  250,000  white  African 
Rhodesians  are  irrevocably  united  behind 
Mr.  Smith  and  theVpresent  government.  In 
talking  with  many,  many  Rhodesians,  both 
\white  and  black,  I  round  these  observa¬ 
tions  and  attitudes  everWhere  I  jvent. 

As  an  example  I  cite  m\  visit  to  the  home 
and  headquarters  of  one  of  the  very  great 
Africans  of  Rhodesia,  Chief\Mzumuni  Ma- 
suku.  He  is  located  some  66  miles  back 
country  from  Bulawayo.  Here  you  have  an 
African  leader  of  great  dignity,  wisdom  and 
ability.  A  big  man  both  physically  and  in 
leadership  qualities,  he  is  Vice-PresVdent  of 
the  Rhodesian  Council  of  Chiefs  oNj6  to 
20  members.  This  highest  council  is  chosen 
by  the  600  man  Council  of  Chiefs  represent¬ 
ing  the  4  y2  million  blacks.  He  speaks  quietly 
but  with  authority.  .He  and  his  people  ardy 
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bright  Negro  youngsters  on  the  road  to  prof¬ 
itably  satisfying  careers.” 

Our  adult  seminar  program  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  now  provides  an  extensive  cur¬ 
riculum.  Since  our  last  report,  ICBO  councils 
N  four  cities  have  held  more  than  85  semi¬ 
nal  and  workshop  sessions  attended  by  over 
30o\lients.  These  range  from  down-to-earth 
instruction  in  accounting  procedures,  mar- 
ketingNax  requirements,  and  credit  criteria, 
to  insurance  needs,  legal  matters,  public  and 
customer  \elations.  Among  the  outstanding 
new  coursek  introduced  in  New  York  last 
year,  for  example,  were  the  “Advertising  in 
Action”  workshop  conducted  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  firm  of  Handman  &  Sklar,  Inc.,  and 
seminars  in  franchising,  and  on  the  Fashion 
Industry.  In  all  ICBO  seminars,  clients  re¬ 
ceive  specific  answers \o  their  individual  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  and  ha\e  a  chance  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  their  fellow  students 
under  the  professional  guidance  of  their 
instructors. 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SMALL\BUSINESS 

When  a  client  first  comes  to\an  ICBO  of¬ 
fice,  he  may  be  faced  with  any  ont  of  a  dozen 
problems  ranging  from  pricing  policies  to 
inventory  control.  A  beginner  mayVot  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  sort  of  enterprise  he 
hopes  to  launch.  He  may  be  going  into  the 
wrong  business,  or  the  right  business  in\the 
wrong  way  (purchasing  new  equipment,  Spr 
instance,  instead'ot  leasing  it) .  If  he  lacl 
experience,  it  will  probably  be  suggested  that’ 
he  attend  ICBO  seminars  in  his  field.  In  any 
event,  an  unsentimental,  informed  appraisal 
of  his  chances  to  succeed  must  be  made  by 
the  consulting  panel. 

Whether  the  client  is  a  newcomer  or  al¬ 
ready  operating  a  business,  an  ICBO  panel  of 
specialists  evaluates  his  enterprise  in  depth. 
The  counseling  group  will  nearly  always  in¬ 
clude  a  white  or  Negro  businessman  who  has 
made  good  in  the  same  field.  But  the  ICBO 
formula  for  counseling  does  not  stop  here. 
Should  a  man  or  woman  want  to  open  a  dress 
shop,  for  example,  there  will  not  only  be  a 
successful  dress  shop  owner  on  the  panel, 
but  also  in  many  cases  an  accountant,  in¬ 
surance  executive,  a  lawyer,  and  if  need 
be,  a  real  estate  broker,  public  relations 
specialist,  or  marketing  expert.  Frequently 
the  consulting  team  will  hold  a  number  of 
weekly  two-hour  sessions  with  the  client  to 
explore  all  areas  of  his  business  .  .  .  his 
accounts,  pricing,  inventory,  approach  to 
sales  promotion,  etc.  This  approach  brings  to 
bear  the  creative  energy  of  many  specialists 
on  a  single  project.  At  the  same  time,  conti¬ 
nuity  is  assured  by  having  the  originally^ 
assigned  volunteer  consultant  maintain  clo Xe 
contact  with  the  client  through  the  eij^ire 
period  of  assistance. 

Through  this  method,  ICBO  clients y6btain 
counsel  and  assistance  free  of  change  from 
the  equivalent  of  a  management  oonsulting 
firm.  The  service,  we  believe,  is  unique  in  the 
field  of  non-profit  counseling  Xn  that  our 
volunteer  specialists  are  able  to  offer  practi¬ 
cal  guidance  at  no  charge  ytoi  almost  any 
type  of  small  business. 

BANKING  ANB/CREDIT 

Is  the  minority  businessman  a  “bankable” 
risk  by  conventional  credit  standards?  Some¬ 
times,  but  with  depressing  frequency  the 
answer  turns  out  tit  be  no.  The  ICBO  experi¬ 
ence  has  established  that  obtaining  funds 
for  clients  remains  one  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  for  tine  Interracial  Council.  As  one 
ICBO  consultant  observed :  “All  the  excellent 
management  advice  in  the  world  cannot  put 
a  businessman  in  business  without  money.” 

During  1966,  our  affiliates  in  every  city  re¬ 
ported/difficulty  in  this  regard.  In  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.G.,  where  operations  were  just'getting 
underway,  results  were  negligible.  ICBO  cli¬ 
ents  in  Newark  received  loans  totaling  $20,- 
00;  in  New  York,  $105,700;  In  Los  Angeles, 
'$223,100.  But  considerably  greater  amounts 
were  needed  by  other  clients— and  were  not 
obtainable. 


No  other  problem  has  engaged  the  energies 
of  ICBO  national  and  local  board  members 
more  intensively.  Our  representatives  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  banking  com¬ 
munity  and  a  growing  number  of  banking 
executives  have  become  members  of  ICBO, 
some  of  whom  have  been  elected  to  our 
boards  of  directors. 

It  seems  apparent  that  there  may  be  more 
than  one  answer  to  Negro  businessmen’s 
needs  for  commercial  loans:  possibly  selec¬ 
tive  relaxation  of  credit  standards,  guaran¬ 
tees  of  loans  by  private  individuals,  and  the 
ICBO  Fund  which  we  hope  will  be  a  major 
innovation  to  help  spearhead  the  changes  so 
desperately  needed  in  the  traditional  pattern 
of  the  established  financial  community’s  rel¬ 
ationship  with  the  Negro  businessman. 

Many  months  of  hard  work  have  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  unique  lending  pro¬ 
gram  supported  by  commercial  banking  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  ICBO,  and  a  new  lending  sys¬ 
tem.  The  hub  of  this  system  will  be  the 
ICBO  Fund,  which  is  in  the  process  of  being 
established.  The  fund  will  be  a  non-profit 
entity  with  the  sole  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
in  part  loans  made  by  the  cooperating  com¬ 
mercial  banks  to  Negro  businessmen. 

The  key  to  this  program  is  that  it  will  en¬ 
able  the  ICBO  to  combine  credit  with  busi¬ 
ness  counseling.  Our  purpose  is  to  create 
sound  bank  loans  and  to  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  consultant  services  by  pro¬ 
viding  clients  with  opportunities  for  fi¬ 
nancing,  without  which  they  cannot  derive 
itimum  benefit  from  ICBO  services.  An  es¬ 
sential  aim  of  this  program  is  to  develop  a 
personal,  direct,  and  normal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  lending  bank  and  the  borrower. 
The  Fund’s  assets  are  to  be  derived  from  tax 
deductible  contributions.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Ellis Nl.  Phillips  Foundation  for  making 
it  possiblNto  initiate  this  Fund  with  its 
grant  of  $5\ooo  in  capital  and  $15,000  for 
operating  expanses  over  a  three  year  period. 
The  pilot  Fund'Vill  be  available  for  minority 
businessmen  in ’New  York  City.  Hopefully 
it  will  serve  as  a\prototype  which  can  be 
duplicated  in  other ’B3BO  cities.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  project  \ill,  in  due  course,  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  relationship  between  the  Negro 
business  community  an£  the  commercial 
banks  of  the  nation. 


POVERTY  WARRIORS  AND  COMMU¬ 
NITY  DISRUPTION 

(Mr.  AYRES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
the  following  letter  today  and  thought 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Members: 

Hon.  William  Ayres, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ayres  :  My  name  is 
Paul  H.  Rittle.  I  am  president  of  Rittle-Ros- 
feld  Company,  a  real  estate  and  insurance 
firm  on  the  North  Side  of  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  specializing  in  prop¬ 
erty  management.  Last  year  I  served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors,  and  I  have  been  active  in  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  betterment  for  over  two  decades. 

I  am  addressing  you  because  I  would  like 
to  enumerate  the  experiences  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  with  the  local  functionaries  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  local  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Program,  and  other  persons 
or  organizations  supported  entirely  or  par¬ 
tially  by  federal  tax  funds.  These  experiences 
go  back  over  the  past  year,  and  today,  my 
business  continues  to  be  harassed  in  one 
manner  or  another  by  personnel  working 
under  O.E.O.  direction. 

I  therefore  ask  of  you  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  as  I  am  prepared  to  testify,  under 
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oath,  regarding  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  tax-funded  or  tax-supported  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  are  being  used  to  fo¬ 
ment  disrespect  for  the  law,  contribute  to 
neighborhood  unrest,  and  pursue  a  course  of 
conduct  which  I  cannot  feel  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Congress  which  enacted  legislation 
governing  their  activities. 

I  am  prepared  to  introduce  documentary 
evidence  of  my  allegations,  including  photo¬ 
graphs,  identifying  O.E.O.  functionaries  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  dubious  activities,  circulars 
prepared  and  distributed  through  local  O.E.O. 
or  C.A.P.  offices,  which  have  the  effect  oi 
fomenting  civil  disobedience  and  appearing 
to  incite  disorder  by  mass  demonstration  and 
protest. 

In  October  of  1966,  a  group  of  demonstra¬ 
tors  picket  my  place  of  business  on  at  leasi 
seven  occasions,  among  whom  were  Richard 
Ridenour  and  Barbara  Gilbert,  both  of  whom 
were  assistant  coordinators  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  Program.  These  demonstrators 
assembled  in  the  nearby  Community  Action 
Program  Office,  where  they  stored  picket 
signs,  stacked  in  full  view,  and  bearing  such 
provactive  statements  as  “Rich  Landlords — 
Poor  Homes” — “This  Is  The  Man” — “Slum¬ 
lords  Traffic  in  Human  Misery” — “Would 
Rittle  Live  Here?” — all  calculated  to  hold  me 
in  contempt  and  odium  among  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  my  office  and  the  profession 
to  which  I  am  dedicated.  Pickets  were  seen 
assembling  and  leaving  this  local  office,  as 
well  as  another  nearby  Community  Action 
Office,  on  several  occasions,  thus  leaving  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  an  agency  oi 
the  federal  government  was  being  used  as  a 
staging  area  to  create  mass  demonstrations 
and  to  harass  and  defame  an  individual  busi¬ 
nessman,  his  office,  and  his  colleagues.  It  was 
necessary,  on  each  occasion  of  the  demon¬ 
strations,  to  request  police  protection  to  pre¬ 
vent  outbreaks  of  disorder,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tect  our  clients  and  office  personnel. 

In  August  of  1967,  another  incident  oc¬ 
curred,  when  about  twenty  to  thirty  youths, 
again  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ridenour, 
who  is  now  the  coordinator  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  in  this  area,  (Salary  at 
$17,000.00  per  annum)  stormed  into  my  place 
of  business,  during  business  hours,  and  pro- 
ceded  to  shout,  employing  abusive  language 
and  uttering  threats,  again  to  the  distress  of 
my  office  staff,  with  the  distinct  possibility  of 
fomenting  a  disorder  in  the  neighborhood. 
After  two  requests  to  leave,  they  continued 
to  block  the  front  of  the  office,  and  after  a 
third  and  direct  apepal  to  Mr.  Ridenour,  they 
refused  to  leave  until  a  call  was  made  to  the 
Mayor’s  Office  and  the  City  Solicitor,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Ridenour  was  summoned  to  the 
pone  and  was  apparently  requested  or  di¬ 
rected  to  leave  the  office,  together  with  his 
employees.  These  same  youths  were  being 
used  under  the  Summer  Youth  Mobilization 
Program,  under  the  guise  of  taking  a  poverty 
census,  to  approach  tenants  throughout  the 
area  citing  alleged  housing  violations,  and 
instructing  them  to  pay  their  rent  into  a 
newly  legislated  Rent  Withholding  Fund,  in 
many  cases,  prior  to  any  recorded  violations 
from  either  the  County  Health  Department 
or  the  Building  Inspection  Department  of  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh. 

Congressman  Ayres,  I  certainly  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  legitimate  federal  programs  to  alle¬ 
viate  poverty,  even  though  it  is  my  own 
belief  that  the  present  program  is  a  mon¬ 
strous  fraud.  I  submit  when  tax  funds  are 
being  used  by  local  O.E.O.  functionaries  for 
purposes  which  presumably  were  never  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Congress  in  setting  up  these 
programs,  that  the  citizens  have  every  right 
to  demand  redress  of  grievances  from  their 
Congress,  and  should  further  insist  that  an 
immediate  investigation  be  made  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  local  O.E.O.  funds  in  the 
Intricate  and  interlocking  poverty  programs 
contribute  to  neighborhood  unrest  and 
threats  to  civil  disorder.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  my  tax  money,  and  that  of  my  associates 
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in  the  real  estate  industry  in  Pittsburgh,  as 
well  as  my  clients,  can  be  legitimately  used 
to  foster  an  assault  against  our  very  own 
business  by  people  and  organizations  who 
appear  to  have  no  sincere  interest  in  truly 
ameliorating  the  plight  of  the  poor  people, 
and  who  in  most  instances  are  inexperienced 
and  seem  disposed  only  to  indiscriminate 
programs  of  provation  of  unrest  among 
heretofore  peaceful  neighborhoods.  I  fail  to 
understand  why  we  must  continue  to  endure 
these  continuous  assaults  on  our  property, 
our  employees,  and  even  our  own  mental 
apguish,  where  we  are  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  radical  agitators  wherever  and 
whenever  their  whim  so  dictates.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  was  intended  that  the  tax- 
supported  O.E.O.  programs  envisioned  hand¬ 
bills,  pamphlets,  or  brochures  which  were 
patently  partisan  and  which  attacked  those 
who  legitimately  opposed  certain  governmen¬ 
tal  programs,  and  which  conversely  acted  as 
a  mouthpiece  for  legislation  which  they 
favored?  This  comes  pretty  close  to  paid 
government  propaganda. 

In  sum,  I  respectfully  request  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  appear  before  your  committee  or  a 
constituent  group  thereof,  in  order  that  I 
may  present  documentary  evidence  of  what 
I  have  alleged  in  this  communication.  I  do 
not  believe  an  investigation  of  O.E.O.  in¬ 
volvement  in  local  civil  disorder  would  be 
complete  without  a  detailed  account  of  our 
experiences  in  Pittsburgh. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Rittle, 

President. 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  ENEMY 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
I  visited  a  family  of  a  deceased  service¬ 
man  from  my  congressional  district  prior 
to  his  burial  at  Arlington  National  Ceme¬ 
tery  today.  This  serviceman,  T.  Sgt. 
James  C.  Krause  of  Lenoir  City,  Tenn., 
was  killed  when  his  plane  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  by  antiaircraft 
weapons.  On  my  way  home  from  the 
mortuary  I  heard  qn  the  radio  news  that 
three  more  American  planes  were  shot 
down  yesterday  over  North  Vietnam. 

After  reaching  my  home  I  was  shocked 
to  read  in  the  newspaper  the  message  of 
heartfelt  best  wishes  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  our  country  and  our  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
had  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  Soviet  Government.  I  was 
also  tremendously  shocked  to  see  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  Secretary  of  State  drinking 
a  vodka  toast  to  the  Government  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

I  wonder  how  our  young  men  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam  will  react  to  such  best  wishes  to 
the  enemy,  the  same  enemy  who  just 
announced  recently  a  sharp  increase  in 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  Russia  continues 
to  pour  huge  amounts  of  material  into 
Vietnam.  Must  we  condone  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  in  this  war  up  to  her  neck? 
They  are  supplying,  among  other  things, 
antiaircraft  guns,  machineguns,  missiles, 
radar  detection  equipment,  and  rifles 
which  are  killing  American  boys  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  When  our  own  Government  sends 
best  wishes  and  drinks  toasts  to  the 


enemy  how  can  we  expect  the  American 
people  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  Russia’s  involve¬ 
ment?  It  is  a  disgrace  and  an  insult  to 
every  American  fighting  man. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  while  the  House  is  de¬ 
bating  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
commonly  called  the  poverty  bill,  the 
New  York  Times  should  launch  a  dis¬ 
graceful  and  unjustified  attack  on  our 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Goodell  and 
Quie,  who  are  respected  Members  of  the 
House. 

In  its  lead  editorial  of  Tuesday,  No¬ 
vember  7,  the  New  York  Times  attacked 
Representatives  Goodell  and  Quie  for 
offering  crippling  amendments  and  in 
seeking  political  advantage  in  a  situation 
that  all  Members  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  consider  one  of  deep  concern — that 
is,  the  presence  of  poverty  in  our  affluent 
society. 

It  is  especially  distressing  because  for 
many  years  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  loud  in  its  criticism  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  for  not  offering  constructive 
alternatives  which  in  fact  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  with  increasing  regular¬ 
ity.  Now,  we  find  that  when  we  do  offer 
these  alternatives,  we  are  viciously  crit¬ 
icized  for  attempting  to  cripple  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  almost  everyone  agrees  can 
stand  a  lot  of  improvement.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  meaningful  debate  is  all  but 
dead  in  this  country.  To  the  extent  that 
it  is,  the  New  York  Times  surely  qualifies 
as  one  of  the  principal  pallbearers. 

A  constituent  of  mine  sent  me  the 
editorial  from  the  Times,  expressing  his 
approbation.  I  enclose  the  editorial  and 
my  answer  to  my  constituent,  together 
with  those  portions  of  my  two  biweekly 
reports  which  I  called  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  Members  of  this  House  who  resent 
unjustified  criticism  of  our  respected  col¬ 
leagues,  Congressmen  Charles  Goodell 
and  Congressman  Albert  Quie.  In  point 
of  fact,  90  percent  of  my  heavy  mail  on 
this  subject  refers  to  “crippling  amend¬ 
ments” — the  10-percent  cash  donations 
are — offered  and  adopted  by  members  of 
the  majority — Democratic — party. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  7,  1967] 
Whose  "Opportunity  Crusade” 

"Tragically  weak  .  .  .  reckless  waste  .  .  .  in¬ 
effective.”  The  words  ring  forth  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Representative  Ford  of  Michigan, 
the  House  Republican  leader,  as  he  denounces 
the  antipoverty  program. 

It  is  strange  that  Congressmen  who  would 
not  dare  break  faith  with  cotton  and  tobacco 
farmers  over  price  supports  or  with  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  over  a  navigation  proj¬ 
ect  have  no  compunction  over  breaking  faith 
with  the  nation’s  poor. 

Because  of  Congressional  irresponsibility, 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  seriously  disorganized.  Proj¬ 
ects  are  stopped  and  started,  funds  slashed 
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arbitrarily,  hopes  raised  and  then  dashed.  The 
agency’s  employes  are  becoming  demoralized 
and  its  politically  feeble  clients — the  un¬ 
organized  poor — are  increasingly  disheart¬ 
ened.  It  is  a  shameless  performance. 

Because  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
year’s  appropriation  and  has  allowed  the 
temporary  continuing  resolution  to  expire, 
OEO  has  had  to  cut  off  the  $30  a  month  paid 
to  each  Job  Corps  member.  The  4,000  VISTA 
volunteers  are  deprived  of  their  pittance  of 
$50  a  month.  Community  action  programs 
that  run  day-care  centers  for  working 
mothers  and  provide  legal  and  health  serv¬ 
ices  have  folded.  The  Head  Start  program  for 
pre-school  youngsters  cannot  be  made  into 
a  year-round  program.  The  Follow  Through 
program  which  was  intended  to  capitalize 
on  the  achievement  of  Head  Start  now  looks 
like  a  budgetary  casualty. 

Bitterness  and  socal  unrest  in  the  urban 
ghettos  and  the  rural  slums  can  be  the  only 
consequences.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  this 
planned  disaster  are  Representative  Ford,  his 
senior  Republican  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  their  allies,  the  reactionary  Southern 
Democrats.  They  are  guilty  of  killing  the  con¬ 
tinuing  resolution  that  is  shutting  down 
antipoverty  programs  across  the  country  as 
funds  run  out.  They  are  guilty  of  the  political 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  now  underway  in  the  House. 

Representatives  Goodell  of  New  York  and 
Quie  of  Minnesota,  the  principal  Republican 
spokesmen  on  the  antipoverty  bill,  insist  they 
are  all  for  the  aims  of  the  program  but  just 
want  to  improve  it.  But  their  voting  record 
makes  their  substitute  “Oportunity  Crusade 
bill”  look  suspect. 

In  every  year  since  the  antipoverty  program 
started  in  1964,  Messers  Goodell  and  Quie 
have  voted  against  final  passage,  for  recom- 
mitmtal,  and  for  every  crippling  amendment. 
The  weight  of  their  influence  is  not  to  im¬ 
prove  or  strengthen  the  program.  They  are 
willing  to  kill  it  but  not  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  “opportunity”  they  are  seeking  is 
their  own  political  advantage.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  gall  to  vote  against  the  poor  and  then 
call  it  a  “crusade,”  but  many  a  gentleman 
in  Congress  is  brave  when  it  comes  to  defeat¬ 
ing  the  defenseless. 


Dear  Mr. - :  If  the  editorial  from  the 

New  York  Times  which  you  sent  me  speaks 
for  you  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  you  and 
I  are  in  total  disagreement. 

That  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
is  one  of  the  most  shocking  and  discourag¬ 
ing  editorials  that  I  have  read  and,  as  you 
know,  coming  from  New  Hampshire,  I  have 
read  some  beauts. 

There  isn’t  one  person  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  that  questions  the 
sincerity  and  integrity  of  Congressman 
Charles  Goodell  of  New  York  and  Albert  Quie 
of  Minnesota.  They  are  dedicated  and  hard¬ 
working  Congressmen.  They  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
the  problems  of  our  country.  They  have  an 
unquestioned  record  for  developing  construc¬ 
tive  alternatives  and  creating  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  meaningful  debate. 

People  like  you  and  the  New  York  Times 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  You  are 
quick  to  criticize  Republicans  for  not  sug¬ 
gesting  constructive  alternatives  and  then 
when  we  do  you  say  that  we  are  playing 
politics  and  that  our  alternatives  are  simply 
to  “cripple.” 

You  undoubtedly  do  not  read  my  reports, 
but  I  do  ask  you  to  read  excerpts  from  two 
of  my  recent  biweekly  reports  in  which  I 
quote  Mr.  Moynihan.  It  appears  that  you 
and  the  New  York  Times  are  behind  the 
times  and  I  suggest  that  you  ponder  Mr. 
Moynihan’s  suggestions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Cleveland, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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JExcerpts  From  Congressman  Cleveland’s 
Report  No.  19 

from  a  liberal:  a  significant  confession 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements 
that  I  have  recently  read  was  made  by  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan,  of  a  noted  liberal. 

Speaking  to  a  convention  of  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  on  September  23, 
Moynihan  stated  bluntly,  and  I  quote:  “Lib¬ 
erals  must  divest  themselves  of  the  notion 
that  the  nation,  especially  the  cities  of  the 
nation,  can  be  run  from  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington.”  Moynihan  went  on  to  tell  his  audi¬ 
ence  of  liberals  that  they  must  “see  more 
clearly  that  their  essential  interest  is  in  the 
stability  of  the  social  order,  and  that  given 
the  present  threats  to  that  stability,  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  out  and  make  much  more 
effective  alliances  with  political  conserva¬ 
tives  who  share  that  concern,  and  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  unyielding  rigidity  is  just  as  much 
a  threat  to  the  continuity  of  things  as  is  an 
anarchic  desire  for  change.”  Mr.  Moynihan 
was  even  kind  enough  to  chide  his  liberal 
colleagues  for  having  been  “too  long  pris¬ 
oners  of  the  rhetoric  that  Republicans  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  social  problems  of 
the  Nation,  or  in  any  event  don’t  really  care.” 

AT  LONG  LAST:  MEANINGFUL  DEBATE? 

The  reason  these  remarks  are  so  significant, 
is  they  may  pave- the  way  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  indeed  throughout  the  nation,  for 
some  true  debate  and  some  meaningful  dis¬ 
cussion  about  our  social  problems.  One  of 
my  chief  disappointments  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  the  lack  of  real  debate 
and  meaningful  discussion.  On  issue  after 
issue  when  the  minority  party  has  come  forth 
with  constructive  alternatives  and  carefully 
documented  minority  views,  they  have  been 
almost  totally  unreported  and  brushed  aside 
with  charges  of  negativism,  obstructionism, 
etc.  Hopefully,  we  can  now  debate  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  constructive  and  meaningful  man¬ 
ner,  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  solving  them. 


Excerpts  From  Congressman  Cleveland’s 
Washington  Report  No.  21 
progress  report 

In  my  Washington  Report  No.  19  I  com¬ 
mented  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  significant 
confession  by  a  noted  liberal,  Daniel  P.  Moy¬ 
nihan,  of  M.I.T.  I  quoted  his  remarks  that 
“liberals  must  divest  themselves  of  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  nation,  especially  the  cities  of 
the  nation,  can  be  run  from  agencies  in 
Washington.”  He  also  warned  liberals  that 
they  have  been  “too  lffng  prisoners  of  the 
rhetoric  that  Republicans  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  social  problems  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  or  in  any  event  don’t  really  care.”  My 
reason  for  feeling  these  remarks  were  impor¬ 
tant  was  my  hope  they  would  pave  the  way 
for  honest  debate  and  that  our  questions, 
suggestions,  and  alternative  proposals  would 
not  be  brushed  aside  and  ignored  simply  be¬ 
cause  Republicans  made  them.  There  is  now 
some  evidence  that  my  hopes  were  well 
founded. 


WFBG,  ALTOONiy  FAVORS  COMPEN¬ 
SATION  for/ CRIME  VICTIMS 

(Mr.  SCHWBTKER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Reoord  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)/ 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im¬ 
portant  television  and  radio  broadcaster 
in  Pennsylvania,  WFBG,  of  Altoona,  has 
re/ently  gone  on  record  as  favoring  com¬ 
pensation  for  innocent  victims  of  violent 
crimes. 

In  a  persuasive  editorial  aired  on  both 
television  and  radio  October  11  and  14, 
the  station  has  called  attention  to  the 
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“forgotten  man  in  our  society,  the  inno¬ 
cent,  law-abiding  citizen  who  becomes 
the  victim  of  crime.” 

WFBG  wisely  urges  that  while  efforts 
must  be  made  to  prevent  crime  and  re¬ 
habilitate  those  convicted  of  offenses, 
more  should  be  done  by  society  for  those 
who  suffer  injuries,  medical  expense  and 
loss  of  income  due  to  crime. 

I  was  honored,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
WFBG  mentioned  in  its  editorial  my 
recent  bill,  H.R.  13208,  which  would  set 
up  a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  editorial: 

Hey,  What  About  Me? 

We  believe  in  rehabilitating  the  law  vio¬ 
lator  .  .  .  especially  if  he’s  a  young  one.  We 
know  the  money,  time  and  effort  to  put  him 
back  on  the  right  track  are  well  spent.  We 
know  if  we  don’t  rehabilitate  him,  we’ll  pay 
for  his  support  in  jail  .  .  .  on  and  off  .  .  . 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  he’ll  be  a 
threat  to  society  while  he  is  free.  So,  we’re 
all  for  backing  every  effort  to  restore  him  to 
useful  citizenship. 

But  we’re  also  among  those  who  are  ge/ 
ting  just  a  bit  fed  up  with  the  concentration 
on  the  criminal,  while  we  ignore  the  innodent 
citizen  he  victimizes.  / 

We’re  beginning  to  hear  the  protests  of, 
“Hey  .  .  .  what  about  me?”  / 

<  “Who’s  going  to  reimburse  me?”  What 
does  he  mean,  reimburse?  It  depends.  But 
included  are  costly  medical  ca/e,  lost  earn¬ 
ing^*.  the  family  that  loses  it's  breadwinner 
through  some  criminal  act  of  violence.  While 
societyVhouses,  feeds,  and'  attempts  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  guilty,  no  pne  provides  for  the 
innocent.X  / 

That’s  wHy  we  are/n  favor  of  legislation 
introduced  laet  month  by  Congressman  Dick 
Schweiker  of 'Pennsylvania’s  13th  District. 
His  bill  provides'dfor  up  to  $25,000  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  victi/nkof  violent  crime.  This  par¬ 
ticular  bill  applies\nly  to  crimes  committed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal  in¬ 
stallations/but  woulckserve  as  a  model  for 
states  to/ set  up  theiX  own  compensation 
plans  for  crime  victims.  \ 

In  pur  concentration  upto  the  prevention 
of  cdme,  and  our  efforts  to  turn  the  criminal 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  wfe  have  ignored 
t/  plight  of  the  “forgotten  inan”  in  our 
Society  .  .  .  the  innocent,  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zen  who  becomes  the  victim  of  crime. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  to  pay  some  attention 
to  his  needs?  \ 


(Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (at  the  requestyof 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  KUPFERMAN’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  THOMASITE  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Pryor)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  66th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Thomasite  teachers 
in  the  Philippines.  These  teachers  were 
in  their  day  precursors  of  today’s  Peace 
Corps. 

To  those  pioneer  teachers  who  left  the 
security  of  their  home  shores  to  embark 
on  a  teaching  mission  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  this  Nation  and  the  present-day 


Republic  of  the  Philippines  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  / 

These  brave  teachers  established  the 
initial  foundation  for  public  education 
which  has  helped  the  Philippines  become 
a  bastion  for  democratic  government  and 
ideas  in  the  often  turbulentJSouth  Pacific 
area.  The  history  of  the  Thomasite 
teachers  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
worthwhile  efforts  of  otir  Nation  to  help 
others  in  an  earlier  dgy. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  ending  the 
Spanish- American  War,  American  mili¬ 
tary  authorities /aid  the  groundwork  for 
a  public  schoorsystem  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  / 

Under  Spanish  rule  the  education  sys¬ 
tem  of  thd  Philippines  provided  training 
only  foiVa  privileged  elite  and  was  con¬ 
ducted7  in  the  Spanish  language.  This 
was  changed  as  the  American  military 
authorities  moved  into  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

/  Within  3  weeks  of  the  American  occu¬ 
pation,  seven  large  schools  in  Manila 
were  opened  with  instruction  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  American  soldiers  who  had 
previous  teaching  experience. 

Enlargement  of  this  program  of  public 
instruction  was  an  immediate  goal  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  American  civilian  schoolteachers 
were  sought  to  supply  the  instruction. 
With  the  full  support  of  President  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley,  an  education  bill  for  the 
Philippines  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
as  Act  No.  74  of  the  56th  Congress,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1901.  The  role  of  the  special 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were: 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
promote,  and  as  they  find  occasion,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  system  of  instruction  already  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  military  authorities.  In 
doing  this,  they  should  regard  as  of  first 
importance  the  extension  of  a  system  of  pri¬ 
mary  education  which  shall  be  free  for  all 
and  which  shall  tend  to  fit  the  people  for 
duties  of  citizenship  and  for  the  ordinary 
avocation  of  a  civilized  community.  This  in¬ 
struction  should  be  given,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  in  every  part  of  the  islands  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  great 
number  of  languages  spoken  by  the  different 
tribes,  it  is  especially  important  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  islands  that  a  common 
medium  of  communication  be  established 
’and  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  this  me¬ 
dium  should  be  the  English  language. 

In  carrying  out  this  act,  508  young 
ikmericsn  teachers  were  selected  by  a 
national  competition  to  establish  the 
new.  public  school  system  in  the  Philip¬ 
pi  neis  lands.  This  group  sailed  for  Manila 
on  July  23,  1901,  aboard  the  U.S.  Army 
transport  ship  named  the  Thomas.  This 
group  became  known  in  the  Philippines 
as  the  Tholnasites  and  they  are  still  re¬ 
membered  today  by  that  name. 

A  month  later,  on  August  23, 1901,  they 
arrived  in  Manila  Bay.  They  soon  de¬ 
parted  for  their  Rosts  in  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  scattered  throughout  the  Philippine 
Islands.  \ 

The  young  Thomasite  teachers  faced 
many  problems  in  their  new  life  in  a  trop¬ 
ical  country  so  different Nfrom  previous 
experience  on  the  American  mainland. 
Health  and  medical  care  wore  primary 
problems.  Many  succumbed  th  malaria 
and  other  tropical  diseases  anck  several 
are  buried  in  the  old  South  Cemetery 
near  Manila.  \ 
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The  Thomasites  went  into  many  places 
whey e  there  had  been  no  previous  schools 
or  school  buildings.  They  had  to  rely  on 
their  hwn  resources  in  locating  or  con¬ 
structing  a  suitable  schoolhouse  and  in 
going  abo\h  the  many  community  devel¬ 
opment  activities  which  are  associated 
today  with  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  underdeveloped  areas. 

Their  activities,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  often  to  theSdismay  of  the  natives 
who  thought  educated  persons  should 
not  labor,  ranged  from  the  rudiments  of 
family  and  community  sanitation,  nu¬ 
trition  and  gardening  construction, 
athletic  activities  and,  or\course,  teach¬ 
ing  school.  The  teaching  itself  was  to  be 
considered  a  full-time  job  By  many. 

Classes  were  held  for  primary  grades 
5  hours  a  day,  Monday  through.  Friday, 
and  adult  education  classes  were  held  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  day  3  days  a  weekyThe 
Thomasites  found  it  necessary  to  impro¬ 
vise  and  prepare  their  own  textbooks  and 
teaching  needs.  \ 

They  succeeded  in  their  endeavors  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  was  hoped  for. 
The  Filipinos  had  long  been  divided  by 
use  of  87  dialects  of  their  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  languages.  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  Thomasite  endeavors  in  English  in¬ 
struction  and  in  establishing  a  broad- 
based  public  education  system,  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  not  united  with  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  Government  and 
the  common  language  of  a  broad  range 
of  social  groups. 

The  Thomasites  left  behind  a  heritage 
of  good  will  which  is  still  kept  alive. 
General  Romulo,  Secretary  of  Education 
and  contemporaneously  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  state  university  in 
the  Philippines  and  a  leader  among  uni¬ 
versities  in  East  Asia,  has  written: 

The  American  school  teachers  joined  with 
us  in  creating  the  literature,  the  knowledge, 
the  self-confidence,  and  devotion  to  democ¬ 
racy  on  which  it  was  possible  to  establish 
our  Republic. 

In  an  article  entitled  “From  the 
Thomas  to  Santo  Tomas,”  a  Thomasite 
student,  a  former  Secretary  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Cecilio  Putong,  wrote  of  this 
accumulation  of  good  will  for  the 
Thomasites :  / 

I  consider  the  development  of  the  idea/s 
of  democracy,  and  of  high  regard  for  deoio- 
cratic  institutions  as  the  best  contribution 
of  the  early  American  teachers  to  Philippine 
education.  / 

Mr.  Pilar  Hidalgo  Lim,  president  of 
Centro  Escolar  University  at  Manila,  and 
a  veteran  social  worker,  wrote  of  the 
Thomasite  teachers :  / 

They  carried  out  the  implementation  of 
English  language  all  oveiythe  Islands  so  that, 
the  Filipinos  could  uiyferstand  each  other 
in  spite  of  all  the  many  dialects. 

A  former  president  of  the  Philippine 
Federation  of  w/men’s  Clubs,  Mrs.  Con¬ 
cepcion  M.  Hectares,  wrote  the  following 
of  the  Thomasites:  - 

They  popularized  education,  which  is  no 
longer  a  privilege  of  the  rich. 

A  fanner  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court,  the  Honorable 
Ale  jo  Labrador,  wrote  of  the  Thomasites: 
jFhey  made  the  school  attractive  to  the 
udents. 


The  last  known  surviving  member  of 
the  original  group  of  508  Thomasite 
teachers  is  Mr.  Henry  H.  Balch,  of  512 
Eustis  Avenue,  SE.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mr.  Balch  has  pointed  out  that  the 
work  of  the  Thomasites,  like  the  work  of 
today’s  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  is  also 
an  exercise  in  international  diplomacy. 
In  a  letter  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Manila  Mr.  Balch  wrote: 

The  Filipinos  opposed  United  States  as¬ 
suming  control  of  the  Philippines  at  the 
end  of  Spanish  rule  in  1898,  and  fought  us 
bitterly.  The  Thomasite  teachers  did  much 
to  heal  that  serious  breach  between  Fili¬ 
pinos  and  Americans.  As  we  ponder  now 
over  Vietnam,  it  may  be  well  to  know  that 
in  the  end  the  Filipinos  were  our  friends — 
not  our  enemies. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Balch  was  assigned  to  teach  mathematics 
and  English  at  Lucena,  Quezon — then 
Tayabas — Province  in  southern  Luzon, 
serving  also  on  occasions  as  substitute 
music  teacher  and  choir  conductor. 
Among  his  former  students  were  former 
'Philippine  Chief  Justice  Ricardo  Paras, 
ahd  Mrs.  Paz  M.  Benitez,  who  recalls 
that  one  day  toward  the  end  of  World 
War\II  when  she  and  her  family  were, 
camped  out  in  a  tent,  an  American 
Army  ^officer,  Capt.  Jackson  BaLem, 
searched ''her  out  on  the  instructions  of 
his  father\The  old  Thomasite  teacher 
had  asked  nis  son  to  see  if  th/re  was 
anything  that  could  be  done/  for  his 
former  pupils.  \  / 

Henry  H.  Balch  will  be  91  years  old 
on  January  6,  198^  He  joined  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service  in  \9 13/after  12  years 
of  teaching  in  the  Philippines.  He  served 
his  country  with  djsWiction.  In  the 
Philippines  and  in  Foreign  Service  posts 
throughout  the  wood  he  was  abroad  for 
more  than  40  years.  He  retired  from  the 
Foreign  Service/after  achieving  the  rank 
of  consul  general.  \ 

He  is  dedicated  to  the  memorkof  the 
Thomasites  and  to  the  spirit  which,  they 
expressec/in  service  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  as /well  as  to  the  foreign  landNto 
which/they  were  assigned.  One  of  Ms 
mosy  treasured  possessions  today  is  the' 
original  log  of  the  transport  Thomas 
which  carried  the  Thomasites  to  the 
/Philippines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  submitted,  for 

appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  to 

extend  the  greetings  of  the  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the 

Philippines  in  commemoration  of  the 

66th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 

Thomasite  teachers  in  the  Philippines. 

\ 


MICRONESIA:  THE  FORGOTTEN 
ISLANDS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24  of  this  year,  I  called  for  congressional 
action  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
Micronesian  people  as  to  the  future  po¬ 
litical  status  of  their  islands.  At  that 
time  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
594  to  set  up  a  nine-member  Commission 
which  would,  within  1  year,  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 


the  ways  in  which  we  could  best  ascer¬ 
tain  the  views  of  the  Micronesian  island¬ 
ers  on  their  own  political  status.  On  July/ 
17,  the  Micronesian  Senate  formally  auZ 
proved  my  resolution  and  urged  its  adap¬ 
tion  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  / 

I  was  delighted  when  Senator/FoNG, 
who  had  already  introduced  his  awn  res¬ 
olution  dealing  with  the  future/relation- 
ship  of  a  number  of  our  termorial  pos¬ 
sessions  to  the  United  Stat/s,  welcomed 
my  approach  to  this  problem.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  on  July  18  the/majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  96  to  cr/ate  a  15-member 
Commission  for  the/same  purpose. 

In  a  message  tjg  the  Congress  on  Au¬ 
gust  21,  the  President  gave  renewed  rec¬ 
ognition  to  our  obligation  to  foster  the 
economic,  social,  and  educational  ad¬ 
vancement//)!  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territory  and  to  promote  their  de¬ 
velopment  toward  self-government  and 
independence.  Pointing  out  that  in  1966 
the  Micronesian  Congress  had  asked  the 
PreZdent  to  create  a  commission  for 
stndy  of  the  island’s  future  status,  Pres¬ 
ident  Johnson  submitted  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  for  creation  of  a  17- 
member  Commission  to  study  and  assess 
all  factors  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
trust  territory.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
President’s  resolution,  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  submit  its  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  ways  to 
provide  for  the  free  expression  of  the 
Micronesians’  views  on  their  political 
future. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  attention  we 
are  now  focusing  on  the  Micronesian 
Islands  is  overdue.  Our  mandate  stems 
from  the  strategic  trusteeship  agreement 
executed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  in  1947,  and,  as 
Senator  Mansfield  very  candidly  Ad¬ 
mitted  in  a  floor  speech  introducing  his 
resolution,  “the  American  record  of  ad¬ 
ministration  has  not  been  a  good  one.” 
Although  we  were  charged  with  heavy 
responsibilities  for  the  welfare  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  these  islanders,  we  did  little  more 
at  first  than  maintain  the  status  quo. 
'During  the  1960’s,  we  have  significantly 
inaproved  our  efforts  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  the  islanders:  and  just 
this'Vear  Congress  approved  the  admin- 
istraNm’s  request  for  a  100-percent  in¬ 
crease  in  authorization  from  $17.5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $36  million. 

RecentlXRobert  Trumbull  of  the  New 
York  Times'*,  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  summarizing  his  observations  on 
the  situation  in\Micronesia  after  several 
visits  to  the  islands.  These  articles  clearly 
portray  the  many 'problems  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  moving  toward  self-determina¬ 
tion  for  the  Micronesians  and  also  under¬ 
line  the  urgent  need  fok  beginning  what 
is  bound  to  be  a  long  process. 

The  articles  follow:  \ 

Micronesia:  2,141  Islands  Forgotten  by 
the  United  States  \ 

(By  Robert  Trumbull)  \ 

Saipan,  Marianas  Islands. — Leaderk among 
the  more  than.  90,000  Micronesians  \imder 
United  States  rule  are  demonstrating  Row¬ 
ing  disenchantment  with  the  AmericanVd- 
ministration  of  the  United  Nations  trustee¬ 
ship.  \ 

Peace  Corps  workers  and  other  Ameri¬ 
cans — officials  as  well  as  visitors — also  voice 
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In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be 
.fully  informed  in  the  premises,  I  quote 
\he  indicated  letter  to  the  editor  and  the 
editorial,  as  follows : 

N.  October  4,  1967. 

The  StoiTOR, 

Wash\aton  Post, 

WashiTifaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  The  editorial,  “Disap- 
pointment'dn  Panama”,  In  the  September  7 
issue  of  the\W ashington  Post,  is  significant 
not  only  for  what  it  states  but  also  for  what 
it  does  not  say  about  one  of  the  gravest  ques¬ 
tions  now  befor\  the  Nation.  The  Panama 
Canal,  including  \cquisition  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  its  construction,  maintenance,  opera¬ 
tion,  sanitation  and  protection  from  1904  to 
June  30,  1966,  represents  an  investment  by 
U.S.  taxpayers  of  $1,95\.600,000.  With  de¬ 
fense  added,  the  total  becomes  $4,889,051,000, 
involving  budgets  of  the  Arhiy,  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  \ 

As  historically  developed,  \he  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  of  the  United  Stares,  now  em¬ 
bodied  in  treaty  and  law,  has  these  objec¬ 
tives:  the  best  site  and  best  typNpf  canal 
for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  all  nations  on 
terms  of  equality  with  tolls  that  are  just 
and  equitable  and  under  the  exclusive '•con¬ 
trol  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  policy 
our  country  has  full  sovereign  rights,  powhr 
and  authority  over  tjhe  Canal  Zone  to  thev 
exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  any  such  rights, 
power  and  authority  by  Panama  as  well  as 
ownership  through  purchase  from  individual 
owners  of  all  land  and  property  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  making  this  territory  a  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  reservation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  such  control 
is  indispensable  because  Panama  is  an  area 
of  chronic  political  instability,  endemic  rev¬ 
olution,  and  altogether  unable  to  defend 
either  itself  or  the  canal  enterprise.  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Panama,  located  on*  a  narrow  strategic 
Isthmus,  is  a  country  deeply  coveted  by 
predatory  powers.  Its  security  absolutely  de¬ 
pends  on  the  presence  there  of  United  States 
armed  might  for  defense.  Realistic  thinking 
can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion 

In  resolving  the  canal  problem  the  key 
issues  that  must  be  considered  are: 

(a)  Safeguarding  our  indispensable  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal. 

(b)  Increasing  the  capacity  and  the  major 

operational  improvement  of  the  existing 
canal,  on  which  project  some  $75,000,000 
have  been  expended,  mainly  on  excavations 
for  larger  locks  at  Gatun  on  the  Atlantic 
side  and  Miraflores  on  the  Pacific.  / 

(c)  Constructing  a  new  Panama  Canal  7i 

so-called  sea  level  (tidal  lock)  design  to/re- 
place  the  existing  canal.  7 

(d)  Building  a  second  canal  at /a  site 
other  than  the  Canal  Zone,  including  Ni¬ 
caragua  as  a  possible  location.  / 

The  so-called  Atlantic-Pacific  Jnteroceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission,  authorized  under 
gag  rule  legislative  procedure t  in  1964  that 
precluded  adequate  debaters  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  broadly-based  b/dy  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  requires  but  merely  a  part  time  con¬ 
sulting  board  for  an  inquiry  rooted  in  the 
Executive  Branch  of/our  government  and 
limited  by  statute  Jto  the  consideration  of 
one  predetermined/bbjective — a  so-called  sea 
level  project.  Thi/g  undertaking  is  supported 
by  the  manufacturers  of  heavy  earth-moving 
machinery  and  related  industrial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  interests  and  has  a  glamorous  ap¬ 
peal  not  1/stified  by  its  inherent  merits. 

The  three  mob-incited  treaties,  recently 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Pananta,  are  not  based  upon  the  relative 
values  of  the  issues  involved  but  were  formu¬ 
lated  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the 
positions  taken  by  the  U.  S.  negotiators  are 
/  fait  accompli  because  their  main  points 
were  in  a  Presidential  pronouncement. 


Linking  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  the 
existing  canal  with  treaties  for  a  new  canal 
of  so-called  sea  level  design  and  defense 
bases  has  endangered  our  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  present  Canal,  jeopardizing 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Moreover,  the  chairman  of  the  study  group 
and  of  the  U.  S.  treaty  negotiating  team  is 
the  same  person,  Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson  of 
Texas,  who  apparently  has  ignored  Clause 
2,  Section  3,  Article  IV,  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  gives  the  Congress  (House  and 
Senate)  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  disposal 
of  “territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States.”  As  a  result,  some  150 
members  of  the  House  have  supported  reso¬ 
lutions  opposing  the  projected  giveaway  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  its  indispensable  pro¬ 
tective  frame,  the  Canal  Zone. 

Thus,  the  “stall”  on  the  treaties  and  delay 
in  extending  the  life  of  the  sea  level  canal 
study  group  are  real  blessings  that  have  en¬ 
abled  the  Congress  to  go  more  deeply  into  the 
subject  while  there  is  still  time  to  avoid 
tragic  error.  As  to  the  House  being  the  “seat 
of  hard  shell  opposition”,  this  is  true  be¬ 
cause  many  of  its  members  have  studied  the 
subject  and  understand  it.  The  statement 
that  the  opposition  of  the  House  invites  crisis 
is  utterly  without  foundation. 

The  additional  facilities  needed  for  the, 
Panama  Canal  are  a  two-way  ship  channel 
.across  the  Isthmus,  with  ample  lock  capacity, 
\  summit  level  anchorage  at  Pacific  end  of 
the  canal  to  match  the  arrangement  7t  the 
At  ran  tic  end,  the  elimination  of  the  locks  at 
Pedrb  Miguel,  and  the  consolidation  of  all 
Pacifi\locks  south  of  Miraflores.  / 

The  two-way  ship  channel  will  be  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  official  estimates,  in  1971 
and  the  needed  modernization  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  theSTerminal  Lake/Third  Lock  Plan. 
This  plan  is  nbe  obvious, /Simple,  tested  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  method  for  in¬ 
creasing  capacit,y\  and  improving  operations; 
and  it  would  leavesinAact  the  great  value  of 
the  present  canal  touhe  economy  of  Panama. 
In  addition,  it  requires  no  new  treaty  with 
Panama,  which  /actor  Idas  been  fully  shown 
to  be  a  paramount  consideration. 

It  is  clear /hat  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
radical  elen/ents  in  Panamk  is  to  drive  the 
United  Spates  entirely  from,  the'  Isthmus 
upon  tlyr  specious  arguments  that  our  pres¬ 
ence  there  invites  attack  on  the  Canal  and 
that  /his  danger  would  be  entirely  obviated 
if  Eanama  should  come  into  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Canal  enterprise.  Nothing  could 
We  farther  from  the  truth.  \ 

'  The  history  of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  Panama,  clearly  shown 
that  only  the  presence  of  the  United  States 
in  Panama  today  prevents  a  Red  takeover  ol\ 
the  Canal  as  it  exists,  Panama  itself,  and, 
ultimately,  and  the  remainder  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans.  What  has  taken  place  in  Cuba  will  cer¬ 
tainly  repeat  itself  at  Panama.  The  transcend¬ 
ent  issue  is  not  U.S.  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  versus  Panamanian  but  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Zone  versus  Communist  control. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this 
response  to.  your  editorial  is  written  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  its  publication  can  be 
made  without  change  or  abridgement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,  1967] 
Disappointment  in  Panama 

Panama’s  president,  in  negotiating  new 
treaty  arrangements  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
committed  the  classical  error  of  getting  out 
too  far  ahead  of  his  legislature  and  electorate. 
The  unfortunate  result  is  that  the  new 
treaties — for  the  existing  canal,  defense,  and 
a  new  sea-level  ditch — in  effect  are  dead  until 
after  the  Panamanian  elections  next  May  and 
the  American  elections  next  November.  What 
the  political  climate  will  be  in  1969,  now  seen 


as  the  earliest  time  when  ratification  could  be, 
broached,  is  beyond  forecasting.  / 

The  failure  to  move  on  the  treaties  is,  if  Wot 
a  disaster,  a  major  disappointment. /The 
United  States  loses,  for  the  time  being,  the 
diplomatic  fruits  of  the  enlightenment 
which  led  President  Johnson  in  19(y  to  agree 
to  abrogate  the  old  unequal  treaty  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  fair  new  one.  Panama  loses,  for 
now,  the  opportunity  to  s ey  straight  the 
central  element  of  its  national  existence. 
Both  countries  lose  the  specific  commercial, 
financial  and  military  advantages  the  new 
treaties  were  intended  to/estow. 

The  pity  of  it  is  multiplied  by  the  apparent 
fact  that  Panamanians  have -voiced  no  con¬ 
crete  disagreement/ with  the  substance  of 
the  treaties  but  r a/her  have  enveloped  them 
in  a  mist  of  nationalistic  bitterness.  Personal 
and  political  backbiting  has  added  a  heavy 
increment  to/he  inevitable  burden  of  small- 
country  frustration  which  the  treaties  have 
had  to  be/-.  Panama  now  talks  of  “renego¬ 
tiating” /hem.  The  United  States  is  willing 
to  inspect  revisions  the  Panamnians  may 
have  in  mind  but  to  “renegotiate”  an  accord, 
itsejf  the  product  of  2 1/2  years  of  negotiation, 
is/obviously  another  matter.  The  United 
Spates  has  proved  its  good  faith.  The  next 
Znove  is  Panama’s. 

Although  there  is  little  demand  for  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  United  States  to  do  anything 
now,  this  country  has  good  reason — in  com¬ 
merce,  defense,  diplomacy  and  self-respect — 
to  secure  canal  arrangements  acceptable  to 
Panama.  This  need  exists  apart  from  Pana¬ 
ma’s  own  hang-up.  To  have  major  interests 
vulnerable  to  unsettled  and  antagonistic  cur¬ 
rents  in  another  country  is  not  only  a  dager 
but  a  reproach.  Over  time,  the  United  States 
must  try  to  encourage  Panama’s  cooperation. 
It  can  do  this  by  treating  Panama  with  tact 
and  sympathy  and  by  following  wise  policies 
in  Latin  America  as  a  whole. 

The  stall  on  the  treaties  forces  the  United 
States  to  look  harder  outside  Panama  for 
other  possible  sites  of  a  sea-level  canal.  (This 
necessity  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  pressure 
on  Panama  to  collect  itself  and  come 
around.)  Here  the  immediate  problem  is  to 
assure  the  continued  life  of  the  agency 
planning  the  new  canal;  the  legislative  man¬ 
date  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  expires  next  June. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  extend  this 
Commission  but  the  House,  seat  of  the  hard¬ 
shell  opposition  to  the  new  treaties,  has  not. 
It  should.  To  balk  a  new  canal,  while  the 
status  of  the  old  is  uncertain,  is  to  invite 
crisis. 


WOMEN’S  JOB  CORPS  DOUBLES 
POPULATION  OP  UPSTATE  TOWN 

(Mr-.  FLOOD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  hear  reports  of  the  success¬ 
ful  fulfillment  of  some  of  the  goals  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  it  is  especially 
encouraging  to  hear  of  the  healthy  and 
strong  relations  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  projects  and  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  operate. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  story  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
about  the  town  of  Drums,  Pa.,  and  the 
Keystone  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in 
my  congressional  district.  This  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  and  wonderful  report  of  the 
kind  of  good  relations  that  have  grown 
around  the  Keystone  Center — a  report 
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which  my  colleagues  may  profit  from  re¬ 
viewing.  I  place  this  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Women's  Job  Corps  Doubles  Population  op 
Upstate  Town 

(By  Doris  B.  Wiley  of  the  Bulletin  Staff) 

Hazleton.— The  town  of  Drums  in  the 
coal  country  upstate  has  a  normal  popula¬ 
tion  of  365. 

Since  March,  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled  with  the  arrival  of  475  girls  at 
the  former  industrial  school  for  boys  at  near¬ 
by  Kys-Lyn. 

The  girls,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
have  not  only  increased  the  town’s  size,  they 
have  integrated  it  racially. 

And,  according  to  Joseph  R.  Corcoran, 
director  of  the  Keystone  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women,  the  experience  has  been  a  mu¬ 
tually  pleasant  one. 

SEVENTY  percent  negro 

Corcoran  explained  that  70  percent  of  the 
475  girls  at  the  job  center  are  Negro.  Drums, 
six  miles  north  of  Hazleton,  is  an  all-white 
community. 

“The  community  response  has  been  great, 
Corcoran  said.  “Not  only  have  we  not  had 
any  ugly  incidents,  it’s  been  quite  the  op¬ 
posite. 

“Our  girls  have  been  invited  to  private 
homes,  they  have  been  overnight  guests, 
they  share  in  church  functions,  have  helped 
in  a  tree-planting  program  to  beautify  an  in¬ 
dustrial  park  and  are- working  in  a  number 
of  places.” 

varied  jobs 

In  Hazleton  and  in  Wilkes-Barre,  22  miles 
to  the  north,  he  said,  they  hold  jobs  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  banks,  supermarkets  and  the  county 
courthouse. 

The  girls  have  taken  eagerly  to  the  wide- 
range  of  vocational  and  academic  courses 
provided  by  the  center.  “They’re  waiting  at 
the  door  before  classes  start,”  Corcoran  said. 

The  result  has  been  training  in  produc¬ 
tive  skills  and  in  some  cases  a  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education. 

Four  of  the  girls,  Corcoran  said,  have  tak¬ 
en  examinations  given  by  the  Luzerne  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Education  to  earn  high  school 
diplomas. 

COLLEGE  COED 

Another  girl,  who  already  had  her  di¬ 
ploma,  has  enrolled  this  fall  as  a  freshman 
at  Allegheny  College.  Still  another  intends  to 
continue  living  at  the  center  while  she  at¬ 
tends  classes  at  Wilkes  College  in  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

“The  girls  are  absorbing  classwork  surpris¬ 
ingly  quickly,”  Corcoran  said.  “What  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  a  year  is  handled  in  half  that 
time.  They  are  given  a  challenge,  appreci¬ 
ate  it  and  look  for  greater  challenges.” 

The  dropout  rate  is  6.2  percent.  The  big¬ 
gest  reason  for  dropping  out  is  homesick¬ 
ness  occurring  in  the  first  few  days  or  weeks 

The  trainees  come  from  farmlands  in  the 
Deep  South,  from  crowded  sections  of  north¬ 
ern  cities  and  as  far  away  as  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

GAP  IS  BRIDGED 

“They  have  to  get  used  to  a  whole  new 
set  of  people  and  a  new  environment,”  Cor 
coran  said.  “It’s  quite  an  adjustment.” 

He  calls  the  dropout  rate  “one  of  the  lowest 
of  the  centers,”  and  attributes  it  to  the  12 
counselors  at  the  center  and  to  the  town’s 
Community  Relations  Council  “which 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  center  and  the 
community.” 

The  council,  Corcoran  said,  is  a  group  of 
local  citizens  including  the  mayors  of  Hazle¬ 
ton  and  Cunningham,  doctors,  clergy  and 
businessmen  “all  interested  in  the  kind  of 
objectives  we  are  trying  to  achieve.” 

He  called  it  “a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
girls”  and  added,  “Most  of  the  people  feel 
it’s  also  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  town.” 


(Mr.  FLOOD  (at  the  request  of  Mrj 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  extenc 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record^ 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

I  Mr.  FLOOD’S-  remarks  will  appear 

hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  FLOOD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  FLOOD’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  FLOOD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  FLOOD’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  DAYS  OF  HIGH  IDEALISM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
’ryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
Jid  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
marker.) 

MrNALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Nove 
ber  11 'the  Nation  will  pause  in  memory 
and  in  Honor  of  the  veterans  of  all  our 
wars  whoNhave  unselfishly  and/bravely 
fought  to  iWiintain  our  independence, 
preserve  our  liberty  and  perpetuate  our 
freedom.  At  this  time,  I  come  before  the 
House  with  my\alute  to/ all  American 
veterans,  to  expreskto  th^m  my  gratitude 
for  the  heroic  courage/with  which  they 
fought  their  country^  foes  on  many  a 
farflung  battlefielc 

Mr.  Speaker,  lefr'us  tubn  back  the  tide 
of  time  to  our  fir^t  observance  of  Novem¬ 
ber  11  in  the  y/av  1918.  I  remember  well 
the  day  when/the  11th  minupe  after  the 
11th  hour  pi  the  11th  day  ofSthe  11th 
month  marked  the  end  of  WorlavWar  I. 
All  over  nxe  earth  people  went  maH  with 
joy.  Mpn  everywhere  momentarily \for- 
sook  JChe ir  tasks.  Doctors  left  the  sw^k, 
lawyers  the  courtrooms,  students  tl 
ai^demic  halls,  merchants  their  coun-N 
rs,  clerks  their  desks,  workmen  their 
'jobs,  women  their  homes — all  to  flock 
into  the  streets  of  little  towns  and  the 
avenues  of  cities  everywhere,  and  there 
give  way  to  a  joyful,  carefree  carnival  of 
-happiness — because  the  end  had  come 
to  the  most  frightful  armed  conflict 
which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
human  history. 

As  I  am  grateful  for  the  unselfish 
service  of  all  our  veterans,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  I  can  never  forget  the  heroic  veter¬ 
ans  of  World  War  I.  Their  day  in  our  his¬ 
tory  records  a  time  of  high  idealism.  I  am 
proud  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  AM  VETS  and 
other  Veterans  organizations  who  have 
kept  burning  bright  the  fires  of  patriot¬ 
ism  renewed  by  the  courageous  soldiery 
of  World  War  I — men  now  grown  old  in 
faithful  service  to  their  country,  men 
whose  feet  once  in  unison  quickened  to 
the  march,  men  whose  strong  hands 
grasped  the  rifle  and  upheld  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  its  cause.  They  now  pass  on  to  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 


Vietnam  the  sacred  trust  of  guarding  the 
sentry  post  of  liberty  and  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  men,  the  Kaisey 
thought,  would  not  fight.  The  teutonic 
allies  deluded  themselves  by  thinking 
that  a  supposed  frenzy  of  materialism 
with  dollarmaking  as  its  god  had  pos¬ 
sessed  the  soul  of  the  United  States.  They 
little  reckoned  that  the  patriotism  first 
aroused  by  Patrick  Henry,  attained  by 
Daniel  Webster,  flamed  to  /ed-hot  heat 
by  Thurston’s  plea  for  Cuban  liberty,  had 
been  outraged  by  the  heartless  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  and  tne  destruction  of 
American  life  on  the  /pen  seas.  Germany 
and  Austria  were  sodn  to  learn  how  sadly 
they  had  miscalculated  the  spirit  of 
America.  Having/ goaded  a  peace-loving, 
but  mighty  democracy  into  the  con¬ 
flagration  of /world  war  by  a  submarine 
blockade  unfair  and  reprehensible,  cruel 
and  unnWciful,  at  a  time  when  the  al¬ 
lied  armies  were  exhausted,  they  found 
the  power  of  America  alined  against 
theiiymonarchical  militarism  and  their 
tyr^mnical  ambitions  of  conquest. 

is  the  Colonials  under  General  Wash- 
lgton  at  Trenton  surprised  the  trained 
^Hessians  fighting  the  battles  of  a  British 
King,  so  did  the  Americans  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  surprise  the  picked  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  German  Empire  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  war.  With  an 
energy  that  was  both  amazing  and  won¬ 
derful,  the  United  States  poured  its  ma¬ 
terials  and  its  men  into  the  gigantic 
struggle.  The  Allied  Nations  found  new 
hope.  Lloyd  George,  wartime  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  declared: 

I  rejoice  that  the  advent  of  the  United 
States  into  this  war  gives  the  final  stamp 
and  seal  to  the  conflict  as  a  struggle  against 
military  autocracy  throughout  the  world. 

The  Belgian  Minister  in  the  United 
States  rejoiced. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  gives  us  new  courage. 

Within  a  period  of  6  months  after 
Congress  had  declared  war,  the  Nation 
had  expanded  billions  of  dollars  for 
guns,  weapons,  and  ammunition.  It 
trained  millions  of  men  for  the  greatest 
conflict  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Back 
jf  this  stupendous  preparation  was  the 
lerican  love  of  liberty  and  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment.  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a 
great  idealist,  declared  that  for  us  the 
war  Nvas  a  struggle  to  make  the 
world  \safe  for  democracy.  Men 
everywheVb  were  thrilled  by  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  \he  United  States  when 
President  \Vilson  declared  that  we 
sought  only  peace,  a  peace  without  vic¬ 
tory,  a  Christian  peace  without  revenge 
or  retribution.  'This  superb  idealism, 
this  wonderful  national  altruism  united 
the  people  in  every \ection  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Labor  and  capital  forgot  their  dif¬ 
ferences.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
joined  hands.  They  combined  their 
epithets  against  the  common  enemy. 
Great  industries  were  takenvover  by  the 
Government.  Ammunition,  mod,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  every  necessary  supplySwas  fur¬ 
nished  by  our  country  to  th\  Allied 
armies.  America’s  idealism  and  patriotic 
energy  became  the  sustaining  morale  of 
the  Allied  Nations  at  the  most  critmai 
hour  in  the  awful  carnage  and  conflict 
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as:  First,  overall  cost  of  the  program; 
second,  employee  participation;  and 
vthird,  types  of  awards  being  made. 

This  report,  House  Report  No.  885,  re¬ 
vels  such  findings  as  these: 

?ram  controls  and  procedures  appear 
excessive,  resulting  In  frequent  undue  delays 
In  evaluating  suggestions. 

There  \re  too  many  awards  committees. 

Departments  and  agencies  report  meas¬ 
urable  benefits  of  some  $6  for  every  $1  spent 
on  the  incentive  awards  program.  However, 
in  very  few  instances  did  the  subcommittee 
find  “saved  funa^’’  actually  returned  to  the 
TJ.S.  Treasury. 

The  departments  Vnd  agencies  often  use  a 
quota  system  in  making  awards,  instead  of 
the  awards  being  given^to  employees  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission’s  monitoring 
of  the  program  is  inadequate 

Several  of  the  departmentsVand  agencies — 
especially  the  military  departments^-Jxave 
two  or  more  duplicating  progratns  aimed  at 
the  same  general  objective — to  improve  op 
erations. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  ^veral 
recommendations  in  the  report  aimed  at 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  this  pisp- 
gram.  These  include;  A  “more  positi 
and  active  role’’  -fry  the  Civil  Service’ 
Commission  in  monitoring  the  program; 
and,  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  more 
closely  review  and  audit,  according  to 
their  separate  interests,  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  awards  program. 


(Mr.  MULTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  MULTER’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


HEMISFAIR  1968 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
April  to  October,  next  year,  people  from 
around  the  world  will  come  to  San 
tonio,  Tex.,  to  enjoy  the  wonders  y6f 
HemisFair  ’68,  in  commemoration  of/the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  off  the 
city  of  San  Antonio.—  The  theme  of 
HemisFair  is:  “The  Confluence  m  Civili¬ 
zations  in  the  Americas.”  HemisFair  is 
an  official  international  exposition,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Bureau  of  international 
Expositions,  and  accordingly,  more  than 
one  hundred  foreign  governments  have 
been  invited  by  the  Uimed  States  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  “Fair  of  the  Americas.” 
In  addition  to  Federal  assistance,  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  local  businessmen  and  other  citizens 
have  made  a  substantial  commitment  of 
funds  and  resource's  to  help  assure  the 
success  of  tiemisFair.  Cooperation  from 
interested/groups,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  at  sul  levels,  has  been  nothing  short 
of  tremendous.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
mem  of  Commerce,  has  included  Hemis¬ 
Fair  in  its  promotional  efforts  to  encour¬ 
age  overseas  visitors  to  come  to  America. 
''Last  month,  the  Travel  Service  arranged 


for  a  presentation  and  the  showing  of  a 
movie  on  HemisFair  to  a  delegation  of 
some  400  American  travel -agents,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Athens,  Greece.  With  this  kind  of 
constructive  partnership,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  HemisFair  will  rank 
with  the  finest  international  expositions 
of  this  century. 


ANOTHER  FACE  OF  POVERTY 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  poverty, 
wherever  it  exists,  is  ugly.  Its  effect  on 
children  is  hideous.  Quite  rightly,  the 
desperate  plight  of  slum  children  has 
been  spotlighted  in  the  search  for  an¬ 
swers  to  the  urban  crisis.  But  the  crush 
of  poverty  is  just  as  ugly  and  just  as 
devestating  in  some  of  the  less-often- 
seen  rural  areas.  This  is  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rootless,  often  hopeless  children  in  the 
families  of  migrant  farmworkers.  A  re¬ 
cent  editorial  in  the  AFL-CIO  News  re¬ 
minds  all  of  us  of  this  other  face  of 
poverty.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
of  our  colleagues : 

Another  Face  of  Poverty 

Grinding  poverty  and  deprivation  has 
many  faces  including  the  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  children  who  lead  the  rootless  life  of 
migrant  farm  workers. 

They  are  members  of  migratory  families 
that  follow  the  picking  season  across  the 
nation.  They  leave  school  in  the  spring  when 
seasonal  farm  labor  is  on  the  rise  and  do 
not  return  until  two  or  three  months  after 
the  regular  school  term  has  begun. 

The  result,  according  to  the  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  “a  lower  educational  attainment 
than  any  other  group  of  American  children.” 

Half  of  all  migratory  workers  were  in  fami¬ 
lies  with  an  income  below  $3,000  a  year.  The 
short  work  year  and  low  wages  spell  deadend 
for  these  mostly  white  workers. 

In  the  overwhelming  concern  for  solutions 
to  the  urban  crisis,  the  migratory  farm  work¬ 
ers  must  not  be  forgotten.  Their  poverty  and 
the  fate  of  their  children  call  for  the  same 
attention  as  that  given  those  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos  of  the  cities. 


recognition  for  all  those,  living  and  dea^ 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation  e&ch 
generation  has  had  to  demonstrate  its 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
peace.  When  necessary,  our  heritage  has 
been  heroically  defended  on  battlefields 
around  the  world.  This  is  J#e  price  we 
have  had  to  pay  for  liberty., 

We  can  never  really  repay  our  veterans 
for  the  hardships  they  .endured  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made  yin  the  service  of 
their  country.  Thosy  who  made  the  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice  aye  with  us  today  in 
spirit.  Those  who/are  spared  have  known 
the  horrors  of/ war  and  starkness  of 
tyranny;  they/nave  returned  to  civilian 
life  determined  to  build  a  better  world 
that  their yfomrades  may  not  have  died 
in  vain. 

Veteiyths  Day,  then,  is  a  day  when  we 
visit  the  graves  of  our  heroic  veterans 
and  express,  in  a  small  way,  our  gratitude 
to  those  who  fought  in  the  forces  of  free- 
(m.  It  is  a  day  on  which  we  remember 
uth  pride  their  courage,  devotion,  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  day  on  which  we  reassert 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  that  have 
guided  our  Nation  and  reaffirm  our  de¬ 
termination  to  continue  the  struggle  to 
bring  freedom  and  lasting  peace  to  the 
world. 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


VETERANS  DAY,  1967 

(Mrs.  KELLY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  49  years 
ago,  on  November  11,  1918,  the  warring 
nations  signed  an  armistice  that  ended 
the  fighting  in  World  War  I.  For  many 
years  the  anniversary  of  this  date  was 
observed  as  Armistice  Day.  More  recently 
we  have  set  aside  the  day  as  a  day  of 


PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accom¬ 
plishments  in  aeronautics,  science,  and 
space  occur  so  frequently  and  swiftly  in 
our  time  that  we  often  take  these  ac¬ 
complishments  for  granted.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe,  for  example,  that  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  World  Airways  was  40  years  old  on 
Saturday,  October  28. 

Few  of  us  who  were  old  enough  paid 
much  attention  when  a  small,  light¬ 
weight  Fokker  trimotor  slipped  into  the 
waters  off  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  flew  90 
miles  to  Havana,  Cuba.  That  was  the 
first  Pan  Am  flight,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
28th  of  October  1927.  Whether  skepti¬ 
cism  prevailed  on  the  part  of  prospective 
>assengers,  or  within  the  operating  or- 
mization,  will  never  be  known  for  cer¬ 
tain,  but  beyond  its  crew  of  three  the 
plane’s  manifest  consisted  of  seven  bags 
of  mail. 

All  at  once,  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.-flag  in¬ 
ternational  air  service  was  born,  and, 
less  than\2  years  later,  Pan  Am  had 
established\m  air  route  around  South 
America. 

In  the  last  4)Sl  years,  it  has  flown  more 
than  70  million,  passengers,  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  she  combined  popula¬ 
tions  of  France,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Luxembourg,  and  Denmark.  From 
its  first  eight-passengeiSFokkers,  through 
the  famed  ocean-spanning  flying  boats 
to  today’s  575-mile-an-rvour  jetliners, 
its  clippers  have  flown  more  than  2 
billion  miles.  If  you  got  in  theUamily  car 
and  traveled  at  a  steady  60\miles  an 
hour,  24  hours  a  day,  it  would  take  you 
about  3,800  years  to  cover  2  billiommiles. 

By  the  time  Pan  Am  was  20  yeans,  old, 
it  had  won  world  fame  for  its  pioneering 
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efforts  in  spanning  the  Pacific — 1935; 
\the  Atlantic — 1939;  and  providing  the 
first  round-the-world  air  service — 1947. 

In  1958,  it  introduced  to  the  world 
scheduled  jet  air  service,  and  it  will  be 
the  first  airline  to  use  the  747  Superjet, 
in  the  tall  of  1969.  It  was  also  the  first 
airline  to-order  a  supersonic  airliner — 
the  Anglo\Prench  Concorde — and  has 
placed  orders  for  15  American-flag  SST’s 
to  be  produced  by  the  Boeing  Co. 

The  Pan  American  pioneers  are  to  be 
saluted  on  theirNmemorable  40th  anni¬ 
versary,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  that  \n  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  To  its 
chairman  and  founder\Mr.  Juan  T. 
Trippe;  to  its  president  ancknioneer  pilot, 
Harold  E.  Gray;  and  to  its  \3  5,000  dedi¬ 
cated  employees  scattered  t\  the  four 
comers  of  the  world,  we  say  “well  done” 
as  we  look  forward  to  its  next  cnKpter  of 
exciting  pioneering. 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of'' 
Mr.  Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  deeply  felt  privilege  today  to  be  able 
to  note  the  absence  of  the  distinguished 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  distinction  which  is 
being  conferred  upon  him — and  upon 
us — at  this  moment  in  New  York. 

We  are  all  aware,  from  our  service 
with  him,  of  the  great  and  unusual  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  made 
him  the  winner  of  the  Albert  Lasker  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Award.  These  qualities  have 
made  him  a  forceful  advocate  of  many 
major  pieces  of  legislation  which  have 
worked  and  continue  to  work  to  improve 
the  life  of  the  people  of  this  great  Na¬ 
tion. 

In  his  first  year  in  the  Congress — 
when  he  took  his  seat  as  the  36-year-old 
junior  Senator  from  Florida — he  made 
one  of  his  great  concerns  the  fight  to. 
conquer  disease  and  extend  the  useful, 
and  meaningful  span  of  life.  As  a  neij 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  : 
bor  and  Public  Welfare  and  a  cfose 
friend  of  our  great  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  he  was  an  effective  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  of  our  NationaMnstitutes 
of  Health — the  National  0ancer  In¬ 
stitute. 

Later,  in  the  difficult  da&s  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  he  plunged  both  his 
boundless  vitality  into  the  task  of  assess¬ 
ing  the  wartime  health  and  education 
of  the  American  pejajple  as  chairman  of  a 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  established 
for  that  purpose/ Out  of  the  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  of  tne  shortcomings  of  our 
health  and  Education  facilities,  which 
was  developed  under  his  leadership,  the 
basis  was  Jaid  for  the  creation  of  addi¬ 
tional  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
the  imfnediate  postwar  years.  And  out 
of  thp  work  of  that  committee  came  the 
national  concern  for  better  insurance 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  adoption  of 


medicare  program  upon  his  return  to  the 
Congress  as  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body. 

The  distinction  being  conferred  upon 
our  colleague  at  the  Albert  Lasker 
Awards  luncheon  today  honors  this 
body  and  the  work  on  behalf  of  medical 
legislation  in  which  so  many  Members 
have  played  an  outstanding  part.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  pleased  at  this  recognition 
of  our  colleague’s  long  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  vital  field  of  public  policy, 
and  I  am  personally  pleased  to  be  able 
to  consider  him  a  loyal  and  wonderful 
friend. 

PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  New 
Yoi'k  Times  editorial  published  November 
4  contains  a  paragraph  of  warning  for 
groups  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  signed  this  week 
)y  President  Johnson. 
sThe  act  is  a  good  beginning,  the  Tii 
says,  but  then  warns  that: 

ItNioes  not  create  a  noncommercial  net¬ 
work.  xt  may  not  be  immune  from  govern¬ 
ment  as\well  as  indirect  commercial/network 
pressure. 'Here  is  where  citizens’  g/oups  may 
serve  a  continuing  watchdog  rol 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  warning  is 
timely  and  appropriate.  Y  believe  many 
of  us  are  hopenfi,  as  thef  Times  says: 

TV  may  yet  attain  its/potential  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  informational,  cultural,  and  ed¬ 
ucational  programmijfg  for  adult  minds  and 
tastes. 

I  hope  that  oftizens’ 'groups  will  play 
an  important  role  in  promotion  and  over¬ 
sight  of  public  broadcasting.  I  hope,  too, 
that  the  private  foundations  that  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  getting  public  broad¬ 
casting  /ft  the  ground  will  retKjn  their 
financial  stake  and  interest. 

I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Recced  at 
thi/ point: 

Television  for  Adults 
In  the  eyes  of  the  American  TV  public,  thl 
major  development  this  season  is  that  old 
Hollywood  films  are  bigger  than  ever.  These 
have  been  enjoyable,  though  not  necessarily 
educational.  Now  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  TV  may  yet  attain  its  potential  as  an 
instrument  of  informational,  cultural  and 
educational  programing  for  adult  minds  and 
tastes. 

Congress  has  approved  the  Public  Broad¬ 
cast  Act  of  1967  and  the  President  is  expected 
to  sign  it  into  law.  The  act — which  covers 
radio,  too — extends  funds  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  educational  broadcasting  facilities 
and  orders  a  major  study  of  instructional 
television. 

Its  key  title  sets  up  a  nonprofit  Public 
Broadcast  Corporation  with  a  modest  one- 
year,  $9-million  authorization.  Noncommer¬ 
cial  stations  will  be  allowed  to  take  tentative 
steps  toward  interconnection  for  major 
events,  and  programing  “primarily  designed 
for  educational  or  cultural  purposes”  will 
be  underwritten  as  grants — but  not  produced 
by  the  Government  corporation  itself. 

There  are  some  compromises  in  the  act 
which  could  seriously  affect  public  broadcast¬ 
ing.  For  one,  the  corporation’s  fifteen-mem¬ 
ber  board,  all  Presidential  appointments  with 
the  Senate’s  consent,  includes  a  balancing 


section  between  the  political  parties;  politics  a 
should  have  been  left  out  altogether.  Fop 
another,  there  is  an  ambiguous  cautio 
against  editorializing  which  could  resulf/in 
undue  timidity. 

Two  other  encouraging  developments  are 
the  foundation-financed  Public  Broadcast 
Laboratory,  which  begins  a  two-houf  Sunday 
experimental  series  on  educational  stations 
(Channel  13  here)  this  Sunday/and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  private,  nonprofit  Inter¬ 
national  Broadcast  Institutes  including  dis¬ 
tinguished  broadcasters  from  five  continents, 
which  will  help  to  promote  knowledge  about 
use  of  satellites  and  exchange  of  the  many 
fine  programs  produce^ around  the  world. 

The  Public  Broadcast  Act  is  a  good  begin¬ 
ning,  though  it  is  A.  far  cry  from  a  B.B.C. 
for  the  United  States.  It  does  not  create  a 
noncommercial  Network.  It  may  not  be  im¬ 
mune  from  Government  as  well  as  indirect 
commercial  network  pressures.  Here  is  where 
citizens’  groups  may  serve  a  continuing 
watchdog  /ole. 

’ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

(Mr.  FRASER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  parts  of  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  the  Job  Corps  program.  Yet  few 
elements  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have 
been  belittled  so  regularly  or  so  vehe¬ 
mently.  I  recommended  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle,  written  by  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  to  all  those  who 
would  cut  back  or  eliminate  the  Job 
Corps : 

On  a  Job  Corps  “Campus” 

(By  Harold  Chucker) 

Lincoln,  Nebr. — It  takes  six  months,  in 
a  trade  or  vocational  school,  to  teach  a 
youngster  to  become  a  meat  cutter.  Here,  in 
the  Lincoln  Job  Corps  Center,  the  same  skills 
are  taught  in  from  20  to  30  teaching  days. 

The  difference  is  even  more  striking  when 
the  nature  of  the  “student  body”  is  con¬ 
sidered.  Most  of  the  1,100  Job  Corps  trainees 
at  this  former  Strategic  Air  Force  base  are 
Negroes  from  urban  ghettos  or  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas.  There  are  smaller  num¬ 
bers  of  whites,  Indians  and  Spanish-Amer- 
icans,  but  all  share  one  thing  in  common: 
they  are  dropouts  or  push-outs  from  school, 
with  no  technical  and  few  social  skills. 

That  they  can  learn  certain  jobs  skills 
swiftly,  despite  a  lack  of  basic  skills  and  often 
an  initial  lack  of  motivation,  is  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  this  Job  Corps  camp.  A  systems 
approach  to  education,  plus  liberal  dosages 
of  “carrots",  are  being  used  by  Northern  Sys¬ 
tems  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  to  prove  the  point. 

Northern  Systems  is  one  of  10  corporations 
operating  Job  Corps  camps.  Although  it  was 
the  last  to  enter  the  field,  it  believes  its  plan 
of  programmed  learning  makes  it  the  first 
from  the  point  of  speed  and  thoroughness 
of  training. 

The  Lincoln  center  teaches  cooking,  car¬ 
pentry,  electrical  work,  bricklaying,  heating 
and  air  conditioning  and  automotive  me¬ 
chanics  on  three  “campuses,”  with  vocational 
training,  residential  living  and  general  edu¬ 
cation  integrated  on  each  campus. 

In  the  technical  training,  Job  skills  are 
broken  down  into  their  simplest  component 
parts.  On  the  culinary  "campus,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  youth  is  first  introduced  to  meat 
cutting  knives,  and  is  shown  how  to  hold 
them  and  sharpen  them.  At  the  next  step, 
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or  station,  he  learns  how  to  clean  the  tools 
and  work  area,  and  even  how  to  wash  his 
hands.  At  successive  stations,  he  progresses  to 
cutting,  weighing,  and  packaging  meats,  for 
supermarket  counters  or  for  use  in  restau¬ 
rant  kitchens,  and  then  on  to  preparation 
of  food. 

Trainees  progress  from  station  to  station 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  learn,  and  can 
“graduate”  into  the  job  world  at  any  place 
on  the  line.  There  is  no  timetable,  and  there 
are  few  instructors  in  view.  Instead,  there 
are  monitors — trainees  who  have  advanced 
through  a  number  of  stations  and  then  are 
sent  back  to  help  others. 

Nothing  is  taught  in  isolation.  Trainees  use 
the  same  tools  all  along  the  line,  continually 
building  up  their  skills.  As  monitors,  the  stu¬ 
dents  learn  responsibility  and  how  to  deal 
with  others,  especially  those  with  anti-social 
attitudes. 

Along  with  the  work  at  the  stations  are 
“backup”  classes,  where  instructors — all  of 
them  skilled  craftsmen  rather  than  teach¬ 
ers — talk  each  step  of  the  job  through  with 
the  trainees.  The  youths  are  encouraged  to 
talk  about  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  training,  there 
are  visible  incentives  throughout  the  camp. 
Signs  at  successive  training  stations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tell  the  trainees  that  “if  you  have 
advanced  this  far,  you  can  get  a  job  paying 
$1.85  an  hour.” 

There  are  also  certain  amenities  which  are 
held  out  as  “carrots.”  When  the  trainees  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  camp,  they  are  assigned  to  bleak 
cubicles  in  the  former  barracks.  As  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  training,  they  progress  to  consist¬ 
ently  better  living  quarters,  until  as  seniors, 
they  find  themselves  in  comfortable,  well¬ 
decorated  rooms  comparable  to  a  good  motel. 

Those  who  get  into  trouble,  for  fighting  or 
destroying  property,  find  themselves  in  a 
“readjustment  area” — a  featureless  room  with 
eight  cots  and  little  else.  After  individual 
counseling,  about  85  per  cent  of  these  “prob¬ 
lem”  students  return  to  the  “campus.”  The 
rest  leave  the  center  permanently. 

/‘It’s  a  real  world  here,”  Welcome  T.  Bryant, 
director  of  the  center,  commented.  “These 
kids  have  been  through  it  all,  and  now  they’re 
getting  a  chance  to  make  it.  They’re  finding, 
for  the  first  time,  that  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  work 
with  a  system.” 

Bryant,  a  Negro  and  a  former  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  in  Omaha,  enjoys  a 
close  rapport  with  many  of  the  trainees.  “You 
have  to  be  real  with  them,”  he  said.  “You 
can’t  be  phony,  trying  to  show  how  much  you 
like  them.  They  don’t  believe  it.” 

Relations  with  the  communities  of  Omaha 
and  Lincoln  are  correct,  if  somewhat  cool. 
The  camp  officials  have  rejected  invitations 
to  become  involved  in  teen-age  affairs  in 
those  cities.  Organized  social  activities  for 
the  trainees  are  restricted  mostly  to  parties 
with  trainees  at  a  Job  Corps  center  for  girls 
in  Omaha. 

There  are  attempts,  however,  to  involve 
the  center  with  the  townspeople.  Open  houses 
are  held  frequently.  The  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool — built  by  the  Air  Force  when 
it  occupied  the  base — are  opened  regularly 
for  children. 

“The  only  people  we  have  trouble  with  are 
those  who  won’t  come  out  to  take  a  look,” 
Bryant  said. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  is  advantageous  for 
all  concerned.  Northern  Systems  operates  it 
at  a  profit,  on  a  cost  plus  fixed  fee  contract 
with  the  federal  government.  Lincoln  owns 
the  land  on  which  the  camp  is  located;  with¬ 
out  the  center,  the  community  would  have 
to  enter  the  costly  industrial  development 
competition.  Gaining  most  of  all  are  the 
trainees,  who  are  learning  marketable  skills. 

The  systems  analysis  approach  is  working 
so  well  that  Northern  Systems  is  branching 
out  into  other  areas.  It  has  three  contracts 
to  train  hard  core  unemployed  adults  in 
Houston,  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles. 


The  company  is  negotiating  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bolivia  to  train  peasants;  with 
the  welfare  department  in  Los  Angeles  on  a 
project  to  train  welfare  recipients  for  jobs; 
with  officials  in  Detroit  on  planning  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  riot-destroyed  areas,  and 
with  California  penal  officials  on  a  program 
for  training  prisoners. 


(Mr.  FRASER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  FRASER’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  SCHEUER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  SCHEUER’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1907 
the  Congress  incorporated  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee — NCLC — which 
had  been  formed  3  years  earlier  in  New 
York  City  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
citizens.  We  directed  this  voluntary,  non¬ 
profit  organization  to  consider  and  de¬ 
velop  “along  practical  lines  such  things 
as  might  obliterate  the  evils  then  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  employment  of  child  labor.” 

Since  its  incorporation  the  committee 
has  dedicated  itself  wholeheartedly  to 
this  task.  For  the  occasion  of  its  60th 
anniversary,  to  be  celebrated  November 
16  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York 
City,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  review 
and  note  the  accomplishments  of  this 
outstanding  citizen  group.  It  exemplifies 
the  contributions  to  social  progress  that 
can  be  made  by  concerned  citizens  par¬ 
ticipating  freely  in  the  development  of 
national  programs  and  policies  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  major  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

Consider  the  conditions  in  child  labor 
when  the  committee  came  into  being  in 
1907:  within  a  population  of  82  million, 
some  800,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  13  were  employed.  An  addi¬ 
tional  million  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
15  were  also  at  work.  If  there  were  em¬ 
ployed  children  under  age  10,  which  was 
likely,  nobody  bothered  to  count  them. 

Many  of  those  children  worked  10  or 
12  hours  a  day,  often  in  sweat  shops. 
They  rarely  breathed  fresh  air,  and  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  play  or  attend 
school.  Added  to  these  conditions  were 
the  rampant  dangers  of  unsafe,  primi¬ 
tive  industrialism.  According  to  one  re¬ 
port  of  the  time:  “Not  a  day  passes  but 
that  some  child  is  made  a  helpless 
cripple.” 

By  1932,  after  its  first  25  years  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  committee  could  look  with 
justifiable  pride  to  a  considerable  list  of 
accomplishments.  Where  only  17  States 


had  prohibited  minors  under  14  from 
working  in  factories  when  NCLC  was 
founded,  a  quarter-century  later  there 
were  39  States  with  such  laws.  The  8- 
hour  day  for  workers  under  16,  virtually 
unheard  of~in  1904,  prevailed  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  The  number  of 
States  which  banned  night  factory  work 
for  minors  under  16  had  increased  from 
five  to  36.  The  Federal  Government,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  set  up 
the  Children’s  Bureau  in  1912. 

By  1957,  when  the  committee  was  50 
years  old  the  list  of  achievements  in 
which  it  had  had  a  hand  was  even  more 
impressive.  The  Walsh-Healy  Act  of  1936 
contained  minimum  age  standards  for 
employment  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  the  Government.  In  the  following 
year  the  Sugar  Act  made  beet  growers 
ineligible  for  benefits  if  they  failed  to 
observe  minimum  standards  regarding 
age  and  hours  of  work.  In  1938,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  provided  compre¬ 
hensive  regulation  of  child  labor  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  In  the  States,  there 
had  been  additional  strengthening  of 
child  labor  laws. 

But  by  this  time,  in  a  rapidly  changing 
industrial  climate,  the  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  young  people  in  employment  had  al¬ 
tered  markedly.  To  be  sure,  violations 
of  child  labor  laws  were  and  still  are  a 
problem.  Among  migrant  farm  laborers, 
children  of  school  age  and  below  were 
and  are  employed  by  the  thousands 
under  primitive  conditions.  However, 
new  priorities  involving  young  workers 
were  appearing  on  the  national  scene. 
School  dropouts  and  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  were  emerging  as  the  pressing 
youth  problems  of  the  day. 

To  the  committee,  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  current  and  approaching  problems 
of  young  workers,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  young  people  in  the  population 
as  a  result  of  the  “baby  boom”  that  fol¬ 
lowed  World  War  II  would  produce  teen¬ 
age  unemployment  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  Within  this  group,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  minority  discrimination  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment  would  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  concern. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
responded  flexibly  and  imaginatively  to 
these  changed  conditions.  In  1959  it 
created  the  National  Committee  on  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Youth,  directed  at  helping 
young  people  get  a  proper  start  in  work 
through  improved  preparation  and  ex¬ 
panded  job  opportunity.  In  1963  it  set  up 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Migrant  Children,  which  seeks 
to  eliminate  the  damaging  effects  of 
child  labor  in  the  migrant  farm  labor 
group  and  to  substitute  the  constructive 
influence  of  proper  schools  and  day  care 
centers,  and  strengthened  family  life. 

Through  these  agencies  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  continues  to  pro¬ 
vide  critical  analysis  of  policies,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  services  related  to  child  labor 
and  youth  employment.  It  devises  new 
and  better  policies  and  programs  for 
dealing  with  problems  as  they  arise,  and 
new  approaches  to  dealing  with  youth 
problems  for  conditions  it  anticipates  will 
become  critical.  It  helps  keep  the  public, 
as  well  as  the  specialists,  alert  to  current 
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and  upcoming  issues.  It  assists,  where 
it  can  with  the  development  of  employ¬ 
ment,  education,  and  training  programs, 
and  development  of  the  personnel  needed 
to  staff  new  programs. 

Congress  made  a  wise  choice  in  1907 
in  selecting  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  to  “promote  the  welfare  of 
society  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  children  in  gainful  occupations,  and 
thus  to  aid  in  securing  for  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  elementary  education  and 
physical  development  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  citizenship  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  industrial  efficiency.”  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  implementation  of  this  mandate, 
its  responsiveness  to  the  changing  char¬ 
acter  of  young  people’s  labor  problems 
and  the  changing  needs  of  a  developing"}— 
industrial  nation  whose  industrialism,  as 
it  declared  in  1904,  “should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  degrade  humanity,”  is  com¬ 
mendable. 

We  should  congratulate  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  for  its  60  years 
of  service  to  youth — our  most  valuable 
natural  resource — and  wish  the  commit¬ 
tee  many  more  years  of  success  in  its 
important  work. 


Summer  1967,  we  employed  neighborhood 
people  that  had  been  unemployed  for  16 
years.  We  have  had  many  accomplishments. 
We  are  presently  operating  on  an  extension, 
we  are  the  Only  Information  and  Referral 
Center,  that  is  open  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  If 
we  are  able  to  continue  year  round  our 
schedule  will  include  4  hours  on  Saturday. 
We  are  engaged  in  quite  a  number  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  community.  Just  think  of  what 
this  will  do  to  the  people  of  our  community. 
As  a  resident,  a  leader  in  the  community, 
and  most  of  all  one  of  your  constituents  I 
appeal  to  you,  do  all  in  your  power  to  save 
the  poverty  program.  If  you  need  my  voice  in 
Washington  or  a  lobby  group,  call  on  me  I 
will  be  there. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lucille  Murray, 

Director. 
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haps  the  leading  congressional  exponent  of 
clean  air,  argued  convincingly  that  pollutior 
is  essentially  a  regional  problem  and  that 
uniform  national  standards,  while  effective 
in  some  areas,  might  not  be  effective  in 
others. 

Unfortunately  the  regional  approach 
means  that  progress  will  be  slow  ayu  agoniz¬ 
ing— this  because  of  the  complicated  and 
time-consuming  procedures  which  must  pre¬ 
cede  Federal  action.  The  redeeming  feature 
is  that,  ultimately,  the  standards  will  have 
to  be  as  stringent  as  the /Secretary  thinks 
necessary.  If  he  wants  to/get  tough,  he  can 
give  the  nation  clean  Air  despite  the  ob¬ 
stacles  Congress  has  thrown  in  his  path. 


REMARKS 


5F  HON.  HENRY  H. 
BOWLER 


(Mr.  COHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point-  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  COHELAN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  days,  debating  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  amendments,  we  have 
been  barraged  and  bruised  by  the  empty 
defeatism  and  meat  ax  hyperbole  of 
those  who  seek  a  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  the  war  against  poverty^  These  “do¬ 
mestic  doves”  preach  peace  and  with¬ 
drawal  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  whose 
battalions  are  comprised  of  joblessness, 
hunger,  illiteracy,  and  desperation. 

Instead  of  poverty  itself,  they  appear 
to  regard  the  poor  as  the  enemy. 

Yesterday  we  were  entertained  by  talk 
of  “Ivy  League  bleeding  heart  liberals 
talk  that  rather  should  have  focused  on 
the  individuals  this  legislation  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  assist. 

This  morning  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Lucille  Murray,  president  of 
the  140th  Street  Block  Association  in 
the  Bronx.  She  is  doing  her  utmost  in 
her  nonbleeding  heart,  non-Ivy  League 
way  to  fight  poverty.  She  does  it  by  giv¬ 
ing  splendid  leadership  to  a  neighbor- 
borhood  program  which  takes  welfare 
mothers  off  relief  and  trains  them,  and 
employs  the  unemployable. 

Gentlemen  of  the  opposition,  domestic 
doves,  meet  your  enemy: 

The  140th  Street  Block  Association, 

Bronx,  N.Y.,  November  8,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer  :  I  tried  to 
reach  you  today,  but  you  were  in  a  meeting. 
I  am  sure  and  hope  that  you  were  handling 
the  same  issue  in  which  I  am  about  to  write. 
That  is  saving  the  poverty  program  or  to  do 
all  that  is  in  your  power  to  avoid  the  drastic 
cut  in  the  programs. 

Our  organization  is  very  proud  of  the 
fact,  that  summer  1966  we  took  15  welfare 
mothers  off  of  the  relief  roll  by  training 
them  as  nurses  aides.  Two  of  them  have  gone 
on  to  Practical  Nursing  training. 


(Mr.  COHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mj 
yor)  was  granted  permission  to 
tei^d  his  remarks  at  this  point  iiythe 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous/mat¬ 
ter.) 

HELAN’S  remarks 
the  Appendix.] 
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(Mr.  FRIEDEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  gramsed/permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDSL.  Mr.  speaker,  an  edi¬ 
torial  published  recently 'by  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sim  /nakes  an  important  point 
concerning  the  air  quality  bilVwhich  has 
been  pa^ed  by  both  houses  orsthe  Con¬ 
gress. 

As  /Members  know,  the  bill  places 
muon  responsibility  upon  the  States  to 
se/  emission  standards  for  air  polluters. 

le  bill  does  not  provide  for  uniforr 
'national  emission  standards. 

This  means  the  Federal  Government 
may  move  only  after  it  can  show  that  a 
State  has  not  complied  with  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  air  pollution  is  a  re¬ 
gional  problem,  and  I  agree  that  the 
States  should  be  required  to  set  emission 
standards.  This  may  take  a  little  more 
time,  but  it  is  a  logical,  orderly,  govern¬ 
mental  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Baltimore 
Sun  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Air  Control 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  House,  does  not  give  the 
Johnson  Administration  what  it  wanted.  The 
original  bill  would  have  permitted  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
set  national  emission  standards  for  indus¬ 
trial  polluters.  But  that  was  scrapped  and 
in  its  place  was  substituted  a  provision 
placing  considerable  responsibility  for  estab¬ 
lishing  emission  standards  on  the  states.  The 
Federal  Government  can  move  in  only  after 
it  shows  that  a  state  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
intent  of  the  act. 

This  doesn’t  mean  the  bill  is  a  failure.  On 
the  contrary,  Senator  Muskie  of  Maine,  per¬ 


(Mr.  HARDY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pryor)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  rema/Ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr /HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Virginia  are  proud  of  the  contributions 
to /our  national  life  which  Virginians, 
o/er  the  years,  have  made.  We  are  proud 
of  leaders  in  many  walks  of  life  whose 
outstanding  achievements  are  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  United  States.  None 
of  these  has  served  our  country  with 
greater  integrity  and  greater  dedication 
than  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

His  dedication  to  and  his  awareness  of 
his  country  and  its  problems  was  again 
evidenced  in  his  address  on  October  28 
before  the  honors  convocation  of  his 
alma  mater,  Roanoke  College.  Because 
of  the  depth  of  his  remarks  and  the 
reality  with  which  he  faces  our  current 
problems  and  our  future,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 

Fowler 

As  a  proud  alumnus  of  Roanoke  College, 
may  I  congratulate  the  faculty.  Trustees, 
students,  and  all  those  responsible,  for  the 
perceptive  program  marking  this  125th  An¬ 
niversary  Celebration  of  the  educational  con¬ 
tributions  of  Roanoke  College  to  the  State, 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

How  fitting — instead  of  looking  back  with 
satisfaction — to  look  forward  to  a  fuller 
.  achievement  of  the  ancient  dream  of  the 
founders. 

\Today,  in  this  Honors  Convocation  the 
college — this  community  of  intellectuals — 
does\honor  to  some  of  an  older  and  passing 
generation  of  its  alumni  for  their  perform¬ 
ance  urfhis  work-a-day  world. 

But  otjr  real  concern  today  is  that  to¬ 
morrow’s  sfudents  have  the  opportunity  and 
equipment  to  move  boldly  into  the  decades 
ahead.  As  the,  program  notes,  Roanoke  Col¬ 
lege  is  concerned  with  “preparing  students 
for  the  developing  world.” 

For  those  of  u\  in  the  older  generation 
who  are  privileged^  to  participate  in  this 
Honors  Convocation, Nve  are  grateful. 

We  treasure  this  mark  of  your  regard. 

But,  it  is  a  bitterswee\  moment. 

With  it  comes  the  reality,to  be  faced — our 
time  is  rapidly  passing.  Soon,  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  will  take  over.  What  we  nW  on  the  top¬ 
side  of  fifty  think  and  do  will  nVt  matter  too 
much  for  too  long.  But  what  this  new  gen¬ 
eration  does  or  does  not  do  will  matter  terri¬ 
bly  for  as  long  as  we  dare  contemplate. 

It  is  my  passionate  conviction  thak  what 
the  new  generation  of  Americans  dNand 
think — particularly  those  who  are  uniVer- 
sity  and  college  trained — will  determine  t\e 
future  course  of  world  affairs. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  cropland  adjustment  bill.  House  debated 
^pverty  bill. 
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SENATE 

MEAT  INSPECTION.  Sen.  Montoya  spoke  in  favor  of  his  bill  S.  2147,  t\  modernize 
and  fur/her  strengthen  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  and  urged  that  this 
bill  be  enacted  instead  of  the  House-passed  bill.  pp.  S16312-3 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  13606,  the  military  construction  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  pp.  S16351-7  \ 
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3.  AWARDS.  Sens.  Nelson  and  Mundt  congratulated  Dr.  Donald  A.  Williams,  Adminis 
trator  of  SCS,  as  a  recipient  of  this  year's  Rockefeller  Public  Service  av^Ard 
for  Administration,  pp.  S16290,  S16305 


4.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Pearson  disagreed  with  an  overall  restriction  on  j^mport 
quotas  and  inserted  an  article,  "Lot  to  Lose."  p.  S16291 


5.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Hart  urged  the  continuation  of  the  war  on  poverty  afid  inserted 
an  article  on  this  subject,  p.  S16306 


6.  AGRICULTURE  YEARBOOK.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  inserted  two  articles  from  the  1967 
Agriculture  Yearbook  which  relate  to  recreation  and  4-H  projects  in  W.  Va, 
pp.  S16306-8 


7.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Sen.  Hartke  outlined  the  actions  of  the  Finance  Committee  on 
H.  R.  12080,  the  social  security  bill.  p.  S16283 


8.  FERTILIZER  PLANT.  Sen*  Gruening  inserted  an  artic^.4  describing  the  constructic 
of  a  large  fertilizer  plant  in  Alaska,  pp.  S16270-1 


9.  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION.  Sen.  Griffin  inserted'the  report  of  the  1967  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Advancement  of  Freedom  of  Information  Committee,  pp.  S16314-30 
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10.  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
2375,  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  allow  a  producer  tc 
place  a  farm  in  the  cropland  adjustment  program  if  the  farm  was  acquired  by 
the  producer  to  replace  a  farm  from  whlph  he  was  displaced  because  of  Federal 
or  State  acquisition  (H.  Rept.  ,513).  p.\H15160 


11.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Received  the  >tonference  report  on  S.  780,  the  proposed  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  (H.  Rent.  916).  pp.  H15\l2-120 


POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill  (pp.  H15065-111,  H15125 
6,  H15128-31,  JU5W,  H15142-3,  H15145,  H15153-6).  Adopted,  136-130,  an 
amendment  by  Rep.  Gurney  to  provide  an  authorization  for  the  period  of  only  1> 
year  (pp.  H15078-9).  Rejected  the  following  amendments:  By  Rep.  Goodell, 
149-159,  to  reduce  total  authorization  to  $1.4  billion  (pp.  H15066-78).  By 
Rep.  Erlenborn,  116-164,  to  transfer  the  Job  Corps  to  HEW  and  eventually  phase 
it  out  (pp.  H15082-93).  By  Rep.  Gardner,  89-135,  to  permit  State  operation  of 
Job  Corps  facilities  through  State  vocational  boards  (pp.  H15094-7).  By  Rep. 
Green,  Oreg. ,  53-55,  to  end  discrimination  against  women  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  (pp.  H15097-101).  By  Rep.  Quie,  105-125,  to  put  a  limit  on  the  Job  Corps 
appropriation  (pp.  H15 101-4). 


13. 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Rep.  Mahon  inserted  a  "comparative  summary  of  app 
bill?  totals,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  as  of  Nov.  13,  1967."  pp 


15063-4 


14. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE.  Rep.  Dole  paid  tribute  to  the  National  Grange  in  ce 
of  its  centennial  anniversary,  p,  H15065 


FARM  PRICES.  Rep.  Findley  stated  that  the  income  of  Illinois  farmers  "is 
hit  disastrously  two  ways  as  the  result  of  unwise  Government  policy,"  and 
criticized  the  corn  and  wheat  programs,  pp.  H15123-4 
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State  of  California.  The  naval  career  of 
Joe  Gurule,  HMC,  will  have  come  to  a 
k>se,  but  the  career  of  Joe  Gurule,  the 
humanitarian,  will  continue  on  toward 
everv  greater  heights. 

The*.  many  friends  of  Joe  Gurule  on 
CapitoK  Hill  will  miss  him,  but  we  all 
join  together  to  wish  him  well. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  represent 
Washington’s  First  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  78th  birthday  of  the  great 
State  of  Washington. 


RETIRI 


IT  OF  JOSEPH  GURULE 


(Mr.  KING  'fctf  New  York  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Gu^ser)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extenck  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Records  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KING  of  New  Ys»'k.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Gtjbser]  in  hiXremarks  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  retirement  of  ouiSgood  friend, 
Joseph  “Joe”  Gurule,  the  physical  thera¬ 
pist  in  the  office  of  the  \ttending 
physician. 

I  am  delighted  to  extend  my  cfingrat- 
ulations  and  best  wishes  to  Joe  on\this 
occasion.  He  has  served  his  country  with 
distinction  and  I  know  that  many  of  tl 
Members  in  bothiihe  House  and  Senate 
will  always  be  grateful  for  the  service  and 
assistance  he  has  rendered  to  them  from 
time  to  time.  We  will  certainly  miss  Joe 
and  his  ever  readiness  to  make  the  extra 
effort  for  our  own  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
know  Joe  Gurule  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  his 
many  friends  in  wishing  him  future  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  in  his  well-deserved 
retirement. 


OF 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  BIRTHDAY 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  November  11, 
the  State  of  Washington,  observed  its 
78th  birthday,  pointing  to  the  rapid 
strides  the  State  has  made  in  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

The  State  of  Washington  was  carve 
by  the  hands  of  rugged  pioneers  fr/efm 
the  untamed  territory  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  railroad  and  Alaska’s 
gold  were  the  two  most  outstanding 
turning-points  in  the  young  State’s  life, 
causing  population  to  move  West,  settle, 
and  begin  forming  the  industrial  base 
now  supporting  the  Stated  populace. 

But,  Washington’s  statehood  did  not 
come  easily,  nor  did  anvthing  in  the  hard 
struggle  to  tame  theyPacific  Northwest. 
In  fact,  the  first  petition  for  statehood 
was  turned  down  by  Congress  in  1878,  but 
it  created  an  enthusiasm  in  the  territory 
that  would  notybe  quieted  so  easily.  A 
dozen  years  la^er,  statehood  was  granted 
after  all  congressional  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  aara  a  formal  proclamation  was 
signed  bVPresident  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Incidfmtally,  the  first  administration 
in  the/6tate  of  Washington,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was>«.epublican,  and  I  might  add,  that 
today,  the  State  is  headed  by  a  young, 
fogressive  Republican  Governor,  Daniel 
1.  Evans. 


EXPERIMENTING  ON  THE  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  everything  you  read  nowadays, 
but  when  I  saw  a  picture  on  the  front 
page  of  one  of  the  local  papers  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  with 
his  arm  around  Robert  E.  Simon  and  the 
quote,  “Bob  won’t  be  working  for  you 
anymore — he’ll  be  working  for  me”  in 
studying  whether  “new  towns”  can  be 
built  on  Indian  reservations. 

According  to  the  story,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  hiring  Simon  to  visit 
Indian  reservations  in  Arizona,  New  Mex-y 
ico,  and  other  States  as  a  consultant  fc 
the  Interior  Department  at  a  salarw'of 
S$75  or  $80  a  day  plus  expenses.  Simoi/was 
le  mastermind  of  the  swankjy  Res- 
toh  development  in  Fairfax  County  with 
its  'high-rise  apartment,  its  ynanmade 
lake,  Nand  elegant  homes.  According  to 
the  report,  the  Secretary  saidne  had  long 
been  pushing  the  idea  that  the  Indian 
reservations  might  be  ussa  for  new-town 
projects  like  Reston.  Tme  first  require¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  h^s  reported,  is  land, 
and  that  is  tn^  one/thing  the  West  has 
plenty  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i&  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  SecretarjNof  the  Interior,  who 
was  raised  in/Arizona  and  who  should 
know  a  greay  deal  about  Indians  and  In¬ 
dian  reseiVations,  coulck  make  a  state¬ 
ment  like' this  even  at  a 'cocktail  party. 
The  more  serious  thing,  however,  is,  will 
the  Secretary  throw  hard-earned  taxpay¬ 
ers’  .money  into  a  $75  or  $80  day  job 
foda  builder  like  Simon  to  experipient  on 
t>fe  Indian  reservations? 

This  is  about  the  silliest  thing  INhave 
heard  of  in  my  long  experience  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  bureaucratic  ideas.  I  hope  that  this 
thing  can  be  stopped  before  the  money  u 
squandered.  If  we  really  want  to  give  the 
Indians  a  break,  let  us  give  them  the 
money  that  Simon  will  otherwise  get,  to 
buy  shoes  for  the  Indian  children. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  GRANGE 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  signals 
the  opening  of  a  very  special  conven¬ 
tion — the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  Grange,  the  Nation’s 
oldest  farm  and  rural  organization. 
Grange  members  from  38  States  have 
gathered  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  to  mark  this 
historic  occasion. 

I  take  great  pride  in  saluting  this  fine 
organization  which  has  199  active 
Granges  in  Kansas.  The  record  clearly 
shows  the  development  of  the  Grange 


since  1867  has  paralleled  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  American  agricultin? 

The  Grange’s  legislative  achievements 
are  well  known.  To  name  just  a/few:  A 
full  53  years  before  this  Natioy  ratified 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Grange,  at  its  national  session, 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  equal  and 
full  rights  of  women,  including  their 
rights  to  the  ballot  bojyln  addition,  they 
have  championed  Cabinet  status  for  the 
USDA,  vocational  agricultural  programs 
in  the  schools,  theGTural  Electrification 
Administration,  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  rural  telephone  system. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  another  area  are  less 
heralded  ayid  perhaps  equally  significant. 

This  9/ea  is  that  of  individual  and 
family  Participation  and  involvement.  In 
an  age  when  many  people  lament  local 
conoem  and  involvement,  Grange  mem¬ 
bers  stand  out.  Grangers  across  the  Na- 
io n  are  involved;  they  do  participate; 
they  are  concerned.  Through  their  com¬ 
munity  progress  program  and  their 
women’s  activities,  as  well  as  their  legis¬ 
lative  discussions,  members  strive  to  up¬ 
grade  their  communities,  their  States, 
and  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  one  of  their  most  notable 
achievements  lies  in  maintenance  of 
family  togetherness.  The  Grange  be¬ 
lieves,  whenever  possible,  the  family 
should  work  and  play  together  as  a  unit. 
In  these  days  of  the  fractured  family, 
the  century-old  teachings  of  the  Grange 
take  on  added  urgency:  The  family  is 
the  most  important  unit.  The  family 
farm  is  the  most  efficient  and  healthy 
rural  economic  foundation.  Through  en¬ 
couragement  and  participation  of  youth 
in  all  areas  of  the  Grange  activities, 
clear-headed  young  people  are  pro¬ 
duced — young  people  with  a  distinct 
sense  of  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust; 
young  people  who  know  the  difference 
between  what  is  merely  passing  fad  or 
fancy  and  what  has  lasting  value;  young 
people  who  understand  why  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  be  active  in  community  affairs. 

So  it  is  today  that  I  offer  my  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes  to  National  Mas¬ 
ter  Herschel  D.  Newsom  and  to  Kansas 
State  Master  James  W.  Ingwersen,  as 
vwell  as  to  all  Grangers  everywhere.  I  feel 
mfident  the  Grange’s  second  century 
wnl  reflect  the  same  vision  and  determi¬ 
nation  in  rural  affairs  which  has  char¬ 
acterised  the  group’s  first  100  years. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op¬ 
eration  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388, 
with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  Thursday,  November  9,  1967, 
the  Clerk  had  read  through  section  2  of 
the  committee  substitute  amendment 
ending  on  page  128,  line  21,  and  there 
was  pending  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoodellI. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  128,  line  6,  strike  out  “$2,060,000,000” 
and  insert  “$1,400,000,000”;  line  8,  strike  out 
“$874,000,000”  and  insert  “$421,500,000”;  line 
10,  strike  out  “$1,022,000,000”  and  insert 
“$825,000,000”;  line  13,  strike  out  “$16,000,- 
000”  and  insert  “$10,500,000”;  and  on  line  14 
strike  out  “$31,000,000”  and  insert 
"$26,000,000”. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  pending  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  at  the  present  time  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good¬ 
ell].  I  think  we  should  analyze  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  amendment  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  reducing  the  authorized  amount 
to  $1,400,000,000.  H  that  should  happen, 
the  Headstart  program,  which  concerns 
children,  would  be  reduced  by  about  40 
percent.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
would  be  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent. 
The  amendment  would  reduce  the  medi¬ 
cal  program,  under  which  wonderful 
work  is  being  done  also,  by  over  60  per¬ 
cent.  It  would  reduce  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  by  approximately  50  percent.  It 
would  reduce  the  Upward  Bound  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  students  from  25,- 
000  to  about  12,000.  It  would  reduce 
about  two-thirds  the  legal  aid  program, 
a  (program  that  has  been  doing  outstand¬ 
ing  work,  and  which  is  supported  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  others.  In 
fact,  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
recommended  that  the  legal  services 
should  be  increased  by  threefold  over 
what  is  being  conducted  now.  So  we 
want  to  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what 
the  Goodell  amendment  would  do  if  it 
were  adopted. 

In  other  words,  it  would  so  drastically 
reduce  as  to  constitute  a  fatal  attack 
upon  this  most  worthy  program. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  reasons 
for  this  program.  In  America  today,  with 
all  our  wealth  and  with  all  our  extraor¬ 
dinary  national  income,  we  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons  who  are  living  under  un¬ 
derprivileged  conditions.  This  program  is 
aimed  not  only  to  give  them  hope  but 
also  to  give  them  assistance  in  enabling 
them  to  meet  the  journey  of  life  and  to 


take  care  of  and  assist  in  the  proper  way 
the  many  problems  that  confront  the 
underprivileged  of  our  country. 

I  might  say  that  only  the  other  day 
Governor  Volpe,  who  is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  whom  I  like  very  much — I 
wish  he  were  a  Democrat — issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation.  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House.  If  I  might 
without  appearing  presumptuous,  I  ad¬ 
dress  myself  particularly  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Republican  side.  This  was 
issued  only  a  few  days  ago,  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  1967  by  Governor  Volpe. 

Without  reading  it  in  full,  he  said: 

Government  has  a  basic  responsibility  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  all  citizens  in 
this  State  and  Nation,  and  the  State  has  the 
unique  potential  to  effect  necessary  changes 
through  cooperation  with  and  coordination 
and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
private  sector. 

I  will  include  this  in  my  remarks,  and 
obtain  permission  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Friday,  November  3,  1967, 
as  Economic  Opportunity  Day  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  our  citizens  the  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  thus  far  in  our 
endeavors  toward  greatest  employment  op¬ 
portunity,  and  the  outstanding  challenges 
which  lie  ahead  in  this  area  to  which  we 
shall  dedicate  our  continuing  and  deter¬ 
mined  efforts. 

Much  has  been  said  about  mistakes 
made  by  the  antipoverty  program.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that.  But  it  is  human  to  err.  We 
cannot  have  complete  perfection  in  our 
own  lives,  never  mind  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  law.  None  of  us  is  perfect.  All 
we  can  do  is  approximate  perfection  to 
the  fullest  extent  humanly  possible. 
That  same  thing  applies  to  an  agency  in 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

There  are  critics  who  will  crawl  out  of 
some  corner  and  complain  about  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  from  the 
time  it  was  set  up  in  1964,  that  it  failed 
in  this  aspect  of  its  endeavor,  or  missed 
out  in  this  or  in  that  regard.  Well,  there 
are  lawyers  who  have  made  mistakes. 
Are  we  going  to  convict  100  percent  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  country  for  what  less 
than  1  percent  might  do? 

Are  we  going  to*convict  100  percent  of 
the  bankers  of  the  country  for  what  less 
than  1  percent  might  do? 

Are  we  going  to  convict  any  segment 
of  American  society,  economic  or  other¬ 
wise,  100  percent,  for  what  less  than  1 
percent  might  do? 

So  let  us  try  to  keep  in  our  minds  a 
proportionate  mental  state.  Let  us  sep¬ 
arate  those  who  do  things  they  should 
not  do  from  the  great  majority,  the  99 
percent  who  are  trying  in  a  dedicated 
way  to  make  this  program  work 
effectively. 

Would  we  eliminate  General  Motors 
Corp.,  for  example,  from  the  American 
economy  because  only  the  other  day  it 
had  to  recall  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars  in  which  there  were  mistakes,  mak¬ 
ing  them  dangerous  to  the  owners  of 
those  automobiles  on  the  highways  and 
the  dealers  of  our  country? 

Would  we  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
Ford  Co.?  Would  we  wipe  it  out  because 


of  mistakes,  which  they  admit?  They 
have  recalled  cars  because  there  is 
danger  to  the  owners  of  the  cars  and  to 
those  who  use  the  cars. 

Is  all  business  wrong  because  we  may 
have,  here  and  there,  administered 
prices  or  things  done  by  some  which 
should  not  be  done? 

Should  we  eliminate  the  legitimate 
business  of  labelling  merely  because  of 
deceptive  labelling  and  dishonest  pack¬ 
aging? 

Of  course  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  has  made  mistakes.  There  have 
been  individuals  there  who  have  made 
mistakes.  It  is  bound  to  happen.  It  will 
be  happening  100  years  from  now. 

But  are  we  going  to  destroy  what  is 
good  because  of  what  a  few  might  do?  I 
say  let  us  put  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  all  it  has  done  and  tried 
to  do  since  1964  before  any  comparable 
governmental,  industrial,  manufacturing 
or  service  enterprise  in  any  area  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  then  say  that  the  OEO  has 
not  been  ably  and  brilliantly  admin¬ 
istered.  It  is  carried  in  the  newspapers.  It 
is  news  because  there  is  controversy  as  to 
what  this  or  that  individual  does.  It  is 
not  news  what  a  good  person  does.  The 
controversy  is  on  what  somebody  of  an 
evil  mind  does  or  what  somebody  does 
when  he  does  something  that  he  should 
not  do.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  are  doing  what  they 
ought  to  do,  that  is,  doing  the  right 
thing.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
those  benefited  by  it  are  doing  the  right 
thing.  So,  my  colleagues,  let  us  keep  in 
mind  first  that  this  is  an  important  pro¬ 
gram.  This  means  so  much  to  millions  of 
Americans.  This  is  a  morale  builder,  a 
hope  builder,  something  that  represents 
a  meaningful  aspect  in  the  life  of 
America  in  these  days  and  in  the  days 
that  lie  ahead.  This  is  particularly  so 
for  those  of  us  who  when  we  were 
youngsters  lived  under  substandard 
conditions.  We  well  know  the  situation 
that  exists,  This  is  true  of  many  in  this 
chamber  whose  families  when  they  were 
.youngsters  were  not  possessed  of  much 
of  the  world’s  goods.  So  let  us  remem¬ 
ber,  those  of  us  who  have  gone  through 
that  period,  and  let  us  see  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  and  realize  that  this  is  a 
program  which  is  of  vital  importance. 
This  is  a  proper  program  and  a  sound 
program.  Let  us  not  be  influenced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  actions  of  1  percent  or  less 
and  convict  and  indict  and  hurt  the 
entire  100  percent. 

So  I  urge  you,  let  us  put  through  an 
effective  bill.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Goodell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  will 
include  the  entire  proclamation  issued 
by  Governor  Volpe: 

Proclamation,  1G67,  by  His  Excellency, 
John  A.  Volpe,  Governor 

Government  has  a  basic  responsibility  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  all  citizens  in 
this  State  and  Nation,  and  the  State  has  the 
unique  potential  to  effect  necessary  changes 
through  cooperation  with  and  coordination 
and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
private  sector. 

Human  dignity  is  based  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  work,  to  learn  and  to  enjoy 
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life.  A  weekly  paycheck,  a  full  stomach,  and 
the  knowledge  that  his  family  has  a  chance 
to  make  it  in  life  can  eliminate  the  hostility, 
frustration  or  despondency  which  might 
reside  in  any  man. 

This  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
committed  itself  to  ensuring  the  fullest  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities  for  all  of  its  citizens. 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done  toward  in¬ 
creasing  and  raising  the  level  of  employment 
through  improvements  in  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing,  widespread  job  recruitment,  and  man¬ 
power  redevelopment  and  training.  In  this 
expanding  scientific,  technological  and  in¬ 
dustrial  age,  we  are  not  so  much  faced  with 
fighting  poverty  as  with  spreading  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

This  Nation  and  this  State  have  seen  great 
advancements  in  this  vital  area,  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  first 
Federal  agency  to  address  itself  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  to  involve  them  in 
planning  for  and  working  toward  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  lives;  the  Commonwealth  Serv¬ 
ice  Corps  and  its  related  State  agencies, 
which  have  taken  great  strides  in  betterment 
of  economic  welfare  and  opportunities  for 
Bay  Staters;  and  the  program  of  our  Capital 
City,  Action  for  Boston  Community  Devel¬ 
opment,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  administered  programs  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  j>-* 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Friday,  November  3,  1967,  as 
Economic  Opportunity  Day  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  citizens  the  achievements 
which  have  been  made  thus  far  in  our  en¬ 
deavors  toward  greatest  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  outstanding  challenges  which 
lie  ahead  in  this  area  to  which  we  shall  dedi¬ 
cate  our  continuing  and  determined  efforts. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
•we  are  deciding  whether  the  richest  and 
most  abundantly  blessed  civilization  in 
the  history  of  mankind  can  afford  a  real 
and  earnest  effort  to -help  its  disadvan¬ 
taged  citizens. 

By  our  action  on  this  amendment,  we 
will  express  our  judgment  as  to  whether 
a  nation  that  spends  75  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  for  defense  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  can  afford  one  and  one  half 
cents  for  an  assault  on  poverty. 

By  our  individual  judgments  we  will 
be  judged.  By  our  collective  judgment 
our  Nation  will  be  judged — both  in  the 
eyes  of  the  contemporary  world  and  in 
the  unforgiving  verdict  of  history. 

For  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  whether 
we  can  afford  a  truly  decent,  humane  so¬ 
ciety  which  genuinely  cares  about  its 
humblest  and  most  improvident  citizen. 
By  any  measurement  known  to  man,  we 
can  afford  it  better  than  any  nation  in 
history. 

It  is  quite  simply  a  question  of  whether 
we  really  want  such  a  society — and  want 
it  enough  to  pay  for  it. 

It  is  a  question  of  what  value  we  place 
upon  that  little  child  of  our  land,  created 
in  the  image  of  God  but  born  through  no 
fault  of  its  own  of  unfortunate  family 
circumstances.  Do  we  value  that  child 
enough  to  give  it  a  more  nearly  equal 
break  in  school — and  thus  in  life — by 
preserving  the  Headstart  program 
against  the  ravages  of  false  economy? 

It  is  a  question  of  what  value  we  place 
upon  that  confused  American  teenager, 
victim  of  a  deprived  environment,  who 
has  dropped  out  of  school  with  no  mar¬ 
ketable  skill  and  been  branded  a  “fail¬ 
ure”  in  our  society.  Do  we  have  enough 


confidence  in  him  to  give  him  another 
chance  by  keeping  the  Job  Corps  alive 
with  an  opening  to  accommodate  him? 

It  is  a  question  of  how  much  we  care 
about  the  widowed  American  mother, 
striving  alone  to  rear  five  children  with 
the  minimum  advantages  and  keep 
them  free  from  the  psychic  scars  and 
lasting  pockmarks  of  poverty.  Do  we 
value  her  struggle  sufficiently  to  save  the 
family  services  and  day  care  features  of 
the  antipoverty  program? 

The  Goodell  amendment  would  cut  the 
funds  which  the  bill  makes  available  for 
each  and  all  of  these  services  by  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third.  From  every  three  de¬ 
prived  Americans  which  the  committee 
bill  would  assist,  the  amendment  would 
eliminate  one. 

The  Goodell  amendment  would  elim¬ 
inate  12,200  Job  Corps  openings.  It  would 
do  away  with  165,000  constructive  sum¬ 
mer  j  obs  provided  for  needy  youth  under 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  It  would 
eliminate  8,800  college  students  from  the 
Upward  Bound  work  program,  reduce  by 
24,000  the  number  who  could  be  trained 
under  our  manpower  programs,  and 
close  the  door  of  opportunity  to  20,000 
adults  by  restricting  our  adult  education 
program.  In  addition,  it  would  strike 
some  44,000  children  from  the  rolls  of  the 
Headstart  effort. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  indictment  indeed 
if  we  should  perfect  an  industrial  base 
without  parallel  and  a  military  machine 
without  peer,  tap  the  wonders  of  science, 
probe  the  ocean  depths  and  conquer 
outer  space — but  lose  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  individual  concern. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  crucial  test  as  to  whether,  in 
our  providential  and  unprecedented  af¬ 
fluence,  the  American  civilization  has 
become  calloused  and  blind  to  the  needs 
of  the  less  affluent. 

It  is  a  test  as  to  whether  the  shrill 
sirens  of  fear  and  greed  have  deafened 
our  ears  to  the  quieter  calls  of  con¬ 
science. 

Yes,  we  can  well  afford  an  adequate 
war  against  poverty.  The  question  is 
whether  we  care  enough  to  want  it. 

By  voting  down  the  Goodell  amend¬ 
ment,  we  can  answer  that  question  with 
a  resounding  affirmative. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  just  wonder  if  we  can 
reach  some  agreement  as  to  when  we 
could  cease  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  any  other  amendment  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  re¬ 
state  his  request? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minority  if  we  could  agree  upon  2:15  to 
close  the  debate  on  this  first  section  on 
the  Goodell  amendment,  and  any  other 
amendment  thereto.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  so  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asks  unanimous  consent  that 


all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
2:51. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  generally,  I 
agree  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  set  a  time 
limit.  Would  another  5  or  10  minutes 
make  any  difference  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  us  make  it  2:25 
or  2:30. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No;  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  at  all. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  2:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  has  already  been 
recognized  prior  to  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request,  so  his  5  minutes  will  be 
allotted  to  him. 

(Mr.  PIRNIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  substantially  alter 
the  present  course  of  the  war  against 
poverty.  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion  only  after  long  and  careful  deliber¬ 
ation,  marked  by  a  searching,  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  programs 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Perfection  is  an  elusive  goal  for  which 
we  must  continually  strive,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  can  never  really  be  achieved. 
But  try  we  must. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  at  the  OEO  and  recognize 
the  need  for  adjustments  to  certain  of 
its  policies.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  improvement  and  a  general 
tightening-up  in  the  administration  of 
the  overall  operation.  Reform  character¬ 
ized  by  refinement  is  required. 

We  should  make  policy  adjustments. 
So  too,  should  we  demand  improvement. 
And  by  the  incorporation  of  specific  di¬ 
rectives  in  the  act,  we  can  eliminate 
guesswork  regarding  what  we  mean  when 
we  call  for  a  “tightening-up”  in  admin¬ 
istration. 

Such  moves  will  receive  my  support, 
but  I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  abandon 
the  war  against  poverty  or  to  drastically 
change  its  direction. 

That  I  should  now  advocate  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  program  which  did  not 
initially  have  my  endorsement  may  come 
as  a  surprise.  Such  a  reaction  is  under¬ 
standable  when  one  considers  the  stormy, 
often  controversial  history  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  and  the  agency  which 
administers  them. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  was  before  the  88th  Congress,  I 
expressed  strong  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  effort  to  assist  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  was  being 
launched. 
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While  the  revelations  of  widespread 
poverty  in  this  land  of  plenty  were  in¬ 
deed  disheartening,  and  the  desire  was 
strong  to  do  something  constructive  in 
addition  to  that  which  was  already  be¬ 
ing  accomplished  through  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  Manpower  Training 
and  Development  Act  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  I  could  not,  in  good  con¬ 
science,  lend  my  support  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  Too  many  questions  re¬ 
mained  unanswered.  Specifics  were  lack¬ 
ing.  A  sense  of  direction  did  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  sense  of  purpose. 

Despite  all  of  these  obvious  defici¬ 
encies,  we  were  asked  to  accede  to  the 
President’s  request  for  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground. 

Rather  than  such  a  massive  under¬ 
taking  rife  with  uncertainty,  I  preferred 
the  “seed  money”  approach  to  establish 
pilot  programs.  Try  a  Headstart  project. 
Underwrite  a  community  action  effort. 
Establish  a  Job  Corps  center.  By  so  doing, 
the  wrinkles  could  be  easily  ironed  out 
along  the  way  and  then,  following  a  rea¬ 
sonable  trial  period,  those  policies  and 
programs  which  failed  the  test,  could  be 
cast  off.  Those  proved  successful  would 
receive  more  attention  and  additional 
funding.  Unfortunately,  this  view  did  not 
prevail. 

It  did  not  require  extrasensory  percep¬ 
tion  to  foresee  the  problems  and  difficul¬ 
ties  ahead.  There  was  waste.  There  was 
lack  of  proper  coordination  and  organ¬ 
ization.  Mistakes  were  made,  not  on  a 
modest  scale,  but  in  grand  fashion  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  OEO  were  well 
known.  But  progress  was  made.  Lessons, 
admittedly  expensive,  were  learned. 
Change  was  forthcoming. 

Hindsight  is  always  20/20.  I  re¬ 
count  briefly  my  earlier  thoughts  on 
the  war  against  poverty  not  because  of 
any  desire  to  assume  an  “I  told  you  so” 
stance  or  to  suggest  that  the  present 
debate  would  have  a  different  tenor  if 
the  course  I  favored  3  years  ago  had 
been  followed,  but  to  place  in  proper  per¬ 
spective  my  present  thinking. 

It  is  time  to  forget  about  the  past  and 
concentrate  on  the  future.  We  must  be 
constructive,  not  destructive.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  action  was  clearly  docu¬ 
mented  earlier  last  week  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  report  that  the 
unemployment  rate  is  at  a  2 -year  high, 
despite  a  booming — though  perhaps 
shaky — economy. 

There  is  a  substantial  number  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  living  in  utter  des¬ 
pair.  Their  future  is  bleak  and  will  be  one 
of  continued  frustration  unless  we  can 
offer  some  hope,  some  encouragement, 
some  indication  that  we  are  willing  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  cause  of  poverty, 
not  by  being  our  brother’s  keeper,  but 
by  providing  tangible  evidence  that  we 
wish  to  be  a  helper  to  those  who  truly 
wish  to  be  helped.  We  will  demonstrate 
our  sincerity  and  good  faith  by  continu¬ 
ing  the  battle,  by  moving  ahead  with  the 
programs  under  review. 

The  principal  issue  should  be  over  the 
direction,  not  the  duration,  of  the  war 
against  poverty. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  should  be  permitted 
to  get  on  with  the  job  and  given  ade¬ 


quate  funds  to  perform  its  vital  assign¬ 
ment.  In  this  regard,  I  believe  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  budget  request  and  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor — with 
some  modifications — to  be  reasonable 
and  deserving  of  our  support. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  course  of 
the  war  against  poverty,  not  only  in  my 
district,  where  substantial  progress  has 
been  made,  but  throughout  the  country 
and  I  am  convinced  of  two  things. 

First,  the  programs,  individually,  are 
sound.  Headstart  work  experience.  Up¬ 
ward  Bound,  community  action,  VISTA, 
legal  services,  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
others  are  successful  if  they  have  proper 
leadership.  Leadership  is  the  key. 

Second,  the  major  defects  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  antipoverty  programs  are  identifi¬ 
able  and  can  be  corrected. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  leadership  to  the  success  of  this  over¬ 
all  effort.  Let  me  cite  what  I  feel  is  a 
dramatic  illustration. 

For  2  y2  years  the  Oneida  County, 
N.Y.,  Department  of  Social  Services, 
under  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Mc- 
Guirl,  has  operated  a  work-experience 
program.  Three  Federal  grants,  totaling 
$818,214,  have  been  awarded  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  this  facet  of  our  local  war  against 
poverty.  The  funds  have  been  used  to 
train  unemployed  heads  of  families  who 
lacked  sufficient  education  or  basic  work 
skills  to  become  employable.  The  results 
achieved  are  most  impressive. 

To  date  379  individuals  have  “gradu¬ 
ated”  from  the  work  experience  program 
and  are  now  on  the  job,  laboratory  tech¬ 
nicians,  shoe  repairmen,  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  operators,  groundskeepers,  cus¬ 
todians  and  helpers  to  skilled  tradesmen, 
such  as  masons,  plumbers,  and 
carpenters. 

These  379  individuals  have  1,825  de¬ 
pendents,  including  themselves.  Prior  to 
participating  in  the  work  experience 
program  they  were  receiving  $90,202  per 
month,  or  $1,082,424  per  year,  in  welfare 
payments.  They  were  being  supported  by 
the  taxpayers. 

Now,  these  same  379  individuals  are 
working.  They  are  earning  $112,942  per 
month,  of  $1,355,304  per  year.  They  are 
taxpayers.  They  have  found  new  mean¬ 
ing  in  life,  new  direction.  They  have 
dignity  and  pride  and  we  are  proud  of 
them. 

There  are  presently  240  enrollees  in  the 
program  and  they  are  headed  down  the 
same  path.  Soon,  they  too  will  be  earning 
their  way. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  anti¬ 
poverty  grants,  by  a  program  that  places 
its  greatest  emphasis  on  “opportunity.” 
We  are  receiving  and  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  very  sizeable  dividends  from  what', 
by  comparison,  must  be  termed  a  modest 
investment. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  success  story, 
but  one  that  has  been  duplicated  in  other 
areas  of  the  Nation.  What  better  testi¬ 
monial  is  there  to  the  value  of  this  phase 
of  the  war  against  poverty  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  concrete  evidence  of  what  has 
been  and  is  being  accomplished? 

The  work-experience  program  does  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  results.  Headstart 
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has  been  acclaimed  by  just  about  every¬ 
one  who  has  been  exposed  to  its  opera¬ 
tion  and  objectives — objectives  that  are 
being  achieved  as  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  thousands  of  under¬ 
privileged  youngsters  who,  because  they 
had  the  advantage  of  a  headstart,  have 
caught  up  with  their  more  fortunate 
classmates. 

Upward  Bound  has  opened  the  door  to 
higher  education  for  many.  VISTA,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Peace  Corps,  has  proven 
the  similarity  extends  beyond  style  and 
intent.  Results  are  being  recorded. 

The  Job  Corps,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  antipoverty  program,  has  been  se¬ 
verely  criticized.  It  has  been  raked  over 
the  coals  with  good  reason.  Investiga¬ 
tions  have  revealed  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  were  justified. 

But  the  Corps’  early  days,  marked  by 
organized  confusion,  are  over.  The  Corps 
has  hurdled  many  obstacles.  It  has  prof¬ 
ited  from  its  mistakes — and  there  were 
many.  A  maturity  is  apparent.  Signifi¬ 
cant  progress  has  been  made. 

More  than  70,000  economically  and 
culturally  deprived  youths  have  con¬ 
cluded  their  training  and  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  and  earning  then  way;  or  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education;  or  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Prior  to  being  given  a  new 
opportunity,  in  many  cases  the  first  op¬ 
portunity,  many  of  these  Corpsmen  now 
gainfully  employed  were  not  able  to  fill 
out  a  job  application  or  follow  simple  di¬ 
rections.  Others  who  now  proudly  wear 
the  uniform  of  their  country,  could  not 
pass  the  minimum  induction  test. 

An  antipoverty  program,  made  possible 
by  those  who  cared,  has  changed  their 
lives.  They  are  the  better  for  it  and  so  are 
we. 

I  could  go  on  and  cover  every  program 
in  detail  and  provide  interesting  and  im¬ 
pressive  statistics  about  the  more  than 
1,000  community  action  agencies  that, 
through  local  initiative,  are  waging  indi¬ 
vidual  wars  against  poverty  and  winning, 
battle  by  battle.  I  could  tell  about  the 
estimated  172,000  poor  who  have  been 
assisted  under  the  legal  services  program 
and  the  300,000  youths  who  have  bene¬ 
fited  by  participation  in  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  but  a  detailed  ac¬ 
counting  of  what  has  been  done  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  what  can  and 
should  be  done. 

Medical  care,  job  training,  specialized 
education,  employment,  legal  aid,  and  a 
host  of  other  services  readily  available  to 
most  of  us  who  liverin  this  affluent  so¬ 
ciety  have  been  made  available  for  the 
first  time  to  millions  of  impoverished 
Americans  because  of  the  war  against 
poverty.  Millions  more  remain  to  be  as¬ 
sisted. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  major  de¬ 
fects  of  the  various  antipoverty  programs 
are  identifiable  and  can  be  corrected. 
Most  prominent  in  this  category  are  the 
following  significant  changes  in  the  act 
proposed  in  the  committee-reported 
bill — 

Requires  the  Job  Corps  to  improve 
screening  procedures  and  to  refuse  ad¬ 
mission  to  those  applicants  whose  anti¬ 
social  orientation  or  medical  disability 
is  so  great  that  they  are  unlikely  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  program  or  whose  disruptive 
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influence  will  tend  to  spoil  the  Job  Corps 
for  others; 

Directs  the  Job  Corps  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  an  enrollee’s  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct; 

Requires  that  direct  operating  costs 
per  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps  be  reduced 
from  $7,500  to  $6,500  per  year; 

Prohibits  political  activity  and  partic¬ 
ipation  in  voter  registration  drives  by  of¬ 
ficers,  employees,  and  enrollees; 

Places  greater  emphasis  on  programs 
for  rural  Americans; 

Tightens  auditing  requirements  for 
community  action  agencies ; 

Requires  each  community  action  agen¬ 
cy  to  establish  detailed  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures,  including  rules  to  assure  full 
staff  reporting,  the  establishment  of  spe¬ 
cific  standards  for  salaries,  salary  in¬ 
creases,  travel  and  per  diem  allowances, 
to  assure  that  employees  are  hired,  re¬ 
tained  and  advanced  on  a  merit  basis, 
and  to  guard  against  personal  or  finan¬ 
cial  conflicts  of  interest; 

Provides  Federal  criminal  penalties 
for  certain  kinds  of  misconduct  in  the 
administration  of-  the  program.  Theft, 
kickbacks,  and  willful  misappropriation 
of  funds  or  property  are  covered; 

States  that  “a  person  will  not  be  deemed 
to  meet  the  poverty  requirements  if  his 
lack  of  income  stems,  not  from  handi¬ 
caps  normally  associated  with  poverty, 
but  simply  from  refusal,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  employment  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  health,  education,  age, 
and  ability.” 

Provides  for  pilot  projects  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  further  the  objective 
of  the  program,  with  increased  emphasis 
to  be  given  to  the  role  of  private  industry. 

There  are  many  more  committee- 
recommended  changes  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  overall  operation  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  and  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

However,  not  all  change  is  progress. 
Two  proposals,  in  my  estimation,  are 
more  retrogressive  than  progressive  and 
I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  scrapped.  Both 
are  in  title  H  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  community  action  agencies.  Speci¬ 
fically,  I  refer  to  the  amendment  requir¬ 
ing  community  action  agencies  to  be 
State,  city,  or  county  governments  or 
specially  designated  bodies  and  the 
amendment  adjusting  the  provision  re¬ 
garding  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  community  action  programs. 

The  debate  on  these  two  proposals  has 
been  lengthy.  The  pros  and  cons  have 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  so  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  repeat  what  has  been  said. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  make  clear  my 
feeling  that  we  should  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  divorce  politics  from 
poverty.  Let  us  retain  the  community 
action  agencies  as  private,  nonprofit 
structures  with  adequate  representation 
of  those  who  are  to  be  helped — the  poor. 
Poverty  knows  no  party;  let  us  avoid  at 
all  costs  partisan  activity  in  connection 
with  this  endeavor — we  do  not  want  Re¬ 
publican  action  agencies  or  Democratic 
action  agencies — we  want  community 
action  agenices. 

With  respect  to  the  non-Federal  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cost  of  operating  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  their  pro¬ 


grams,  I  think  it  wise  to  require  the  local 
agencies  to  increase  their  share  of  the 
burden,  to  make  a  greater  contribution, 
to  become  more  deeply  involved  and  com¬ 
mitted.  But  let  us  not  be  so  hasty  in  our 
effort  as  to  force  many  agencies  to  cur¬ 
tail  their  activities  because  they  cannot 
raise  the  cash  for  their  fair  share.  It  is 
fine  and  appropriate  to  increase  the  local 
share  from  10  percent  to  20  percent,  but 
let  us  continue  the  policy  of  allowing  this 
contribution  to  be  “in  kind.”  The  indi¬ 
vidual  community  action  agencies  are 
able  to  provide  volunteer  help,  facilities 
and  equipment,  but  it  is  difficult,  in  some 
cases  impossible,  to  raise  sizable  sums  of 
money  and  if  they  are  required  to  do  so 
I  am  afraid  many  will  have  to  close  up 
shop. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
make  policy  adjustments,  let  us  demand 
improvement  and  let  us  require  a  “tight¬ 
ening  up”  in  administration  of  the  war 
against  poverty.  But  above  all,  let  us 
continue  this  worthy  effort. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
known  to  everyone  who  reads  the  papers 
or  listens  to  current  commentary  inside 
or  outside  the  House  that  a  great  many 
amendments  are  going  to  be  offered  to 
the  current  structure  and  administration 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  many  motivations,  both  de¬ 
structive  and  constructive,  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  program  during 
the  course  of  debate  which  these  amend¬ 
ments  will  precipitate.  I  regret  that  the 
sequence  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  before 
us  bring  us  first  to  the  question  of  money, 
because  the  money  the  Nation  can  and 
should  dedicate  to  this  effort,  with  its 
experimental  and  coordinating  impact 
on  the  total  national  effort  to  alleviate 
poverty,  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
final  results  of  our  debate  on  how  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should 
be  administered  and  what  its  goals 
should  be.  For  instance,  I  would  have 
considerably  less  confidence  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  hence  be  less  willing  to  com¬ 
mit  substantial  sums  of  money  to  com¬ 
munity  action,  if  the  final  legislation 
we  enact  this  week  includes  the  Green 
amendment. 

I  have  voted  to  cut  a  great  many  pro¬ 
grams  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
will  vote  to  cut  this  one  also  rather  than 
see  the  Nation’s  dwindling  treasure 
wasted  in  the  manipulation  of  voting 
blocks  or  the  political  exploitation  of  our 
harassed  and  beleaguered  poor.  But  I 
am  reluctant  to  cut  without  knowing 
what  I  am  cutting,  because  a  well-run 
poverty  program  should  have  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  in  our  scale  of  national  needs.  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  vote  for  the 
changes  which  I  deem  improvements  in 
this  program,  and  if  these  are  success¬ 
ful  I  would  regret  having  placed  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  financial  effort  at  this  stage 
in  the  debate.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
plan  to  vote  either  for  the  Goodell  $1.4 
billion  ceiling  or  the  Ayers  continuing 
resolution  which  is  also  designed  simply 
to  reduce  the  entire  issue  to  the  matter 
of  money.  If  the  changes  for  which  I 
hope  do  not  materialize  in  the  later 
stages  of  this  amending  procedure,  I 
shall  then  without  hesitation  vote  for  a 
necessary  limitation  of  funds  when  the 


appropriation  bill  for  the  OEO  comes 
before  us  in  the  near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  point  out  that  the  various  statistics 
that  have  been  cited  here  as  to  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  cut  to  $1.4  billion  are  based 
upon  a  comparison  with  the  $2.06  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  committee  bill,  which  is  not 
the  present  operating  program.  They  are 
now  operating  with  the  basic  figure  of 
$1.6  billion. 

Everybody  has  indicated,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
has  indicated,  they  are  going  to  approve 
appropriations  of  about  $1.6  billion  at 
the  top  and  quite  possibly  a  little  below 
that  figure. 

So  the  comparison  cited  here  is  false 
from  the  very  outset.  They  are  not  com¬ 
parisons  as  to  the  way  the  program  is 
operating  today,  they  are  comparisons 
with  a  mythical  projection  as  to  how  it 
might  operate  under  a  $2.06  billion  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition  to  that,  comparisons  are 
false  in  another  respect  because  they 
assume  that  the  cuts  will  be  made  arbi¬ 
trarily  where  the  individual  speaking 
wants  them  to  be  made  in  order  to  scare 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Rogers], 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  to  point  out  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  out  our  way  if  it  were  to 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  concern  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  and  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  so  clearly  indicated  by 
testimony  in  debate  he  speaks  of  how 
painful  these  cuts  will  be  no  matter 
where  they  are  assessed. 

One  thing  is  undeniable — we  know 
what  the  cut  is  going  to  mean  to  New 
York  State,  where  he  and  I  originate — 
and  there  are  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about 
that. 

As  to  the  present  program  versus  the 
suggested  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  this  amendment  will 
cost  the  State  of  New  York  taxpayers 
$40  million.  I  say  it  will  cost  the  State  of 
New  York  taxpayers  because  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  does  not  intend  to  abdicate 
his  responsibility  to  the  poor,  and  in  fact, 
is  advocating  an  increase. 

Furthermore,  the  mayor  of  the  largest 
city,  the  city  of  New  York,  Mayor  Lind¬ 
say  indicates  he  will  not  jump  ship  and 
drop  the  burden  where  the  poor  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Kelly,  the  time  allotted  to  her 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Carey.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fact  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  said 
he  intends  to  augment  the  program,  as 
the  city  has  long  been  doing. 

What  this  means,  if  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  cuts  down  its  share,  is  that  this 
money  is  going  to  be  supplied  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  cities  and  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  terms  of  increasing 
welfare  and  unemployment  costs.  This 
means  a  now  direct  Federal  responsi¬ 
bility  will  be  transferred  to  the  New 
York  taxpayers  of  a  minimum  of  $40  mil¬ 
lion  to  as  high  as  $75  million,  depending 
on  whether  you  cut  from  the  existing 
level  or  the  new  level  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

I  take  a  dim  view  of  these  so-called 
economy  amendments  which  save  money 
for  the  Federal  Government  by  passing 
the  whole  tab  on  to  the  people  at  State 
and  local  levels. 

I  do  regret  that  a  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  and  respect,  sees  fit  to  place  this 
new  burden  upon  the  already  heavily 
strained  shoulders  of  the  New  York  tax¬ 
payers  by  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  New  York.  May 
I  say  I  agree  completely  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.- Carey],  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell.1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  any 
cut  in  the  authorization  for  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  The  figure  of  $2.06  bil¬ 
lion  authorized  by  the  House  committee 
is  the  minimum  we  should  approve.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Goodell  amendment 
which  would  cut  back  the  program  to 
$1.4  billion,  as  opposed  to  the  $2.06  billion 
which  I  support.  This  is  no  time  to  cut 
back  on  a  program  with  a  successful  be¬ 
ginning.  I  say  we  can  eliminate  tax  loop¬ 
holes,  take  a  second  look  at  our  billion- 
dollar  space  program,  reconsider  the 
multimillion-dollar  subsidy  for  the  su¬ 
personic  transport  program.  Will  it  be 
billions  for  the  Apollo  program  to  reach 
the  moon  and  only  half  that  to  reach  the 
Nation’s  poor? 

I  have  seen  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  community  action  programs 
in  my  congressional  district  in  the  south¬ 
east  Bronx.  CAP  centers  are  providing 
family  services,  health  services,  job 
counseling,  day  care  centers,  educational 
programs,  consumer  education,  and  other 
services  geared  to  the  local  community 
needs.  These  programs  are  reaching  the 
poor  and  helping  them  to  plan  for  them¬ 
selves.  Youngsters  have  been  given  a 
chance  through  Headstart;  would-be 
dropouts  have  been  encouraged  to  stay 
in  school;  young  people  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  pressed  into  lives  of 
crime  have  been  given  training  and  job 
opportunities;  the  elderly  have  been  af¬ 
forded  health  services  heretofore  un¬ 
known  to  them.  These  programs  in  New 
York  City,  now  operating  at  a  level  of 


$17.5  million  annually,  could  be  cut  as 
much  as  $6  or  $7  million  under  proposed 
amendments.  The  slash  would  be  from 
30  to  40  percent  and  would  affect  many 
thousands  of  poor  people. 

When  Congress  first  passed  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  we  faced  up 
courageously  to  a  problem  we  could  no 
longer  ignore.  We  pledged  our  efforts  to 
alleviate  poverty  in  America,  and  the 
conditions  that  breed  poverty,  despair, 
and  frustration.  Now,  in  the  wake  of  this 
•past  summer’s  violence,  we  need  more 
than  ever  to  fulfill  the  commitments  we 
made  3  years  ago. 

Poverty  in  America  impoverishes  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  national  problem,  the 
burden  of  which  must  be  borne  by  all 
Americans.  If  we  do  not,  we  pay  the  con¬ 
sequences  :  crime  in  the  streets,  the  grow¬ 
ing  burden  of  welfare,  illiteracy,  and  un¬ 
employment.  The  alternative  is  far  more 
costly  than  the  poverty  program  itself. 

There  have  been  some  errors,  yes. 
Changes  will  be  required  from  time  to 
time.  But  we  must  not  abandon  the  war 
on  poverty.  And  we  must  not  render  it 
ineffective  by  drastically  slashing  its 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  211(c)  to  change  the 
structure  of  the  antipoverty  boards  at 
the  community  and  neighborhood  levels. 
Under  this  section,  a  community  action 
agency  would  have  to  be  either  the  State 
or  local  government  itself  or  an  agency, 
public  or  private,  designated  by  the  State 
or  local  government.  Each  community 
action  agency  would  run  its  program 
through  a  community  action  board,  one- 
third  of  its  members  to  be  public  officials, 
one-third  poverty  area  representatives, 
and  one-third  representtives  of  business, 
labor,  civic,  and  charitable  groups. 

Communities  throughout  the  country 
have  established  satisfactory  antipover¬ 
ty  operations  using  the  1966  formula.  To 
dismantle  and  restructure  operations  as 
proposed  in  section  211(c)  could  throw 
community  action  programs  into  chaos. 
Certainly  this  would  be  the  case  in  New 
York  City,  where  for  over  a  year  people 
in  15  poverty  areas  have  worked  to  es¬ 
tablish  community  corporations  and  have 
elected  governing  boards  to  plan,  ap¬ 
prove  and  coordinate  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams.  None  of  these  boards  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  In  each 
case,  members  were  selected  in  commu¬ 
nitywide,  democratic  elections  open  to 
all  residents,  and  a  ruling  that  the  boards 
must  now  be  restructed  would  lead  to 
disillusionment  among  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  corporations 
a  success . 

For  Congress  to  reduce  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  in  the  programs  they 
have  created  is  tantamount  to  turning 
our  backs  on  a  promising  beginning.  We 
have,  in  very  large  measure,  succeeded  in 
involving  local  persons  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  administration  and  evaluation  of 
local  antipoverty  projects,  and  we  have 
received  the  cooperation  of  responsible 
citizens  in  advising  these  programs.  To 
redirect  and  reorganize  at  this  time  will 
only  delay  our  commitments  to  the  poor. 
This  is  no  time  to  revamp ;  this  is  no  time 
to  cut  back  on  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  the  provi¬ 


sion  that  requires  localities  to  double 
their  contribution  to  the  program  and 
that  they  pay,  at  the  same  time,  the  new 
assessment  in  cash.  The  bill  before  us 
increases  the  amount  of  money  a  local 
community  shall  contribute  to  communi¬ 
ty  action  programs  from  10  percent  to  20 
percent  and  requires  that  half  the  local 
share  be  in  cash.  Existing  law  permits 
the  entire  local  share  to  be  in  the  form  of 
noncash  contributions  such  as  volunteer 
services,  office  space,  or  utility  expenses. 
This  provision  should  not  be  changed. 

In  addition  to  existing  programs  such 
as  Headstart,  legal  services,  Upward 
Bound,  and  neighborhood  health  centers, 
I  am  pleased  the  bill  has  four  new  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  commendable  and 
which  I  support.  These  are  the  food  and 
medical  services  program,  a  family  plan¬ 
ning  program,  a  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  and  a  special  day 
care  program  for  children. 

(Mi’.  GILBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle.] 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  At  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
voted  for  every  reasonable  cost-reduc¬ 
tion  amendment  or  program  change  that 
has  been  offered  in  this  Chamber  so  far 
this  year,  including  the  recent  expendi¬ 
ture  limitation.  I  have  opposed  the  space 
program,  the  public  works  pork  barrel, 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  because 
they  are  too  costly  at  this  time  and  ought 
to  be  given  back-burner  priority.  But  I 
am  opposed  to  reducing  this  program 
below  $2  billion.  We  must  do  all  we  can 
to  help  our  people  help  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  for  economy  in  this  program.  But 
the  economy  that  I  believe  is  needed 
should  take  the  form  of  savings  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs,  of  cutting  out  high- 
salaried  bureaucrats,  and  an  overhaul  of 
inefficient  and  expensive  programs  that 
are  failing  to  help  the  poor. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers], 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  that  if  we  do  not 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  later  in  the  debate  when  amend¬ 
ments  are  offered,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  program  of 
any  size,  let  alone  one  in  the  amount  of 
$2  billion. 

So  I  would  hope  that  if  we  could  keep 
these  needed  dollars  in  the  bill,  and  can 
make  the  necessary  program  changes 
that  can  make  this  program  one  that 
will  work  and  get  the  job  done,  certainly 
there  is  a  desperate  need  to  make  this 
program  effective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  while  it  is 
easy  to  talk  sometimes  in  terms  of  cuts 
somewhat  exceeding  $600  million,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  attempt  to  visualize 
what  happens  in  terms  of  human  lives.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  if  the  amendment 
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were  adopted,  we  would  lose  225  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  48,000  fewer 
young  people  would  have  the  benefit  of 
Headstart,  and  some  20,000  people  would 
not  receive  the  basic  adult  education 
which  they  would  receive  under  the 
committee  bill. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  9,000  young  men  and  women  in 
this  land  would  not  have  the  chance 
which  they  are  now  receiving  under  that 
fine  program  Upward  Bound. 

In  sum  total,  this  is  an  investment  in 
people,  and  the  proposed  cut  would  take 
away  the  incentive  which  this  program 
gives  them.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scherle]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  example  that  the  Speaker  cited 
earlier  of  the  automobile  manufacturers 
is  an  excellent  one.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  wipe  out  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  The  question  is  whether 
we  should  improve  the  manufacturing 
process.  If  an  industry  were  putting  out 
defective  merchandise  or  operating  in  a 
way  that  was  basically  defective,  what  it 
would  do  would  be  to  change  the  manner 
of  its  operation,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
we  propose  to  do  here. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  has  be¬ 
come  confused.  The  question  is  not 
whether  we  want  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  poverty.  We  do.  But  the  question  is 
how  to  go  about  doing  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  how  to  go  about  doing  it  in  a  way 
that  we  can  afford. 

I  regret  that  speaker  after  speaker  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue  has  appar¬ 
ently  risen  without  having  read  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  without  having  listened 
carefully  to  what  has  been  said  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  not  only  once  but  twice  spo¬ 
ken  on  the  other  side  and  said  that  today 
we  have  only  two  issues  here:  numbers 
of  dollars  and  the  question  of  one 
amendment.  This  is  incorrect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  is  recog¬ 
nized  on  his  own. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  I  may  go  on  with  what  I 
was  saying,  the  basic  point  that  I  would 
urge  of  every  Member  here  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  on  this  bill  is  to  look 
at  pages  202  and  203  of  the  report,  if 
they  do  not  read  the  rest  of  the  record, 
and,  in  addition,  to  look  at  pages  214  and 
215. 

This  shows  clearly  that  if  we  go  about 
making  the  amendments  to  this  program 
which  ought  to  be  made — and  some  of 
them  are  outlined  on  pages  214  and  215 — 
we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  being  accomplished  under  the  present 
appropriations  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  would  be  accomplished  under  the 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  sheer  dis¬ 
cussion  of  dollars.  It  is  not  a  case  of  how 
many  Federal  dollars  are  spent.  It  is  a 
case  of  how  they  are  spent.  It  is  a  case 
of  how  many  dollars  get  through  to  the 
basic  causes  of  poverty. 


We  suggest  that  we  can  make  these 
cuts,  so  badly  needed  at  this  time,  and 
unless  we  make  some  serious  revisions  of 
the  program  we  should  make  at  least 
these  cuts.  If  we  make  serious  revisions, 
which  would  improve  the  program,  we 
can  in  future  years  ago  on  with  some  of 
the  work  so  badly  needed  to  be  done  in 
this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan]  . 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding. 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
this  should  not  be  considered  in  terms  of 
commodities  or  manufactures.  We  would 
not  abolish  manufactures  for  defective 
merchandise. 

The  gentleman  unfortunately,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  relates  this  to  defective  merchan¬ 
dise  and  what  we  should  do  with  respect 
to  defective  merchandise.  I  do  not  like 
to  deal  in  commodity  terms,  where 
human  beings  are  concerned.  This  pro¬ 
gram  really  is  not  able  to  be  cut  with¬ 
out  hurting  people,  who  have  been  too 
long  considered  defective  merchandise 
in  the  marketplace  of  America  and  writ¬ 
ten  off  as  beyond  repair. 

This  program  does  a  lot  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  children.  How  do  we  cut  back  on 
the  many  deaf,  blind,  and  retarded  chil¬ 
dren  who  participate? 

This  program  helps  the  elderly.  Do  we 
have  more  elderly,  or  fewer,  than  when 
this  program  was  enacted?  Everyone 
knows  we  have  more  eligible  elderly  per¬ 
sons  now.  How  do  we  propose  to  cut  their 
share  of  these  benefits? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cut  which  is 
being  proposed  would  exact  its  toll  upon 
some  people  who  were  not  even  in  exist¬ 
ence  when  this  program  was  first  con¬ 
ceived.  The  children  coming  into  Head¬ 
start  this  year  from  the  poor  neighbor¬ 
hoods  had  not  been  born  when  this  law 
was  first  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey] 
in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  on  his  Rhode  Island 
time. 

On  behalf  of  New  York,  I  would  reem¬ 
phasize  the  point  that  the  first  Head¬ 
start  program  began  in  1964,  and  some 
children  who  will  be  coming  into  Head¬ 
start  this  year  were  not  even  born  when 
the  OEO  was  conceived. 

Let  us  think  of  what  this  means.  They 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  something 
will  be  done  for  them. 

If  we  were  to  concede  that  mistakes 
were  made  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966,  is  it 
fair  to  exact  the  toll  of  those  mistakes 
on  the  children  who  need  the  help,  who 
were  not  here  when  the  mistakes  were 
made? 


Let  us  say  for  the  sake  of  discussion, 
that  this  program  is  rife  with  error.  The 
question  is,  should  we  compound  the  er¬ 
ror  by  this  denial  amendment,  or  correct 
it  for  the  benefit  of  people  and  children 
involved?  The  question  is,  Should  we  vote 
up  the  funds  necessary  to  do  the  job  now 
knowing  as  we  do  the  dimension  of  the 
task  we  face? 

No  one  denies  that  poverty  in  America 
is  a  bigger  challenge  than  we  first  en¬ 
visioned.  The  gap  between  the  high- 
income  and  low-income  groups  is  widen¬ 
ing.  Let  us  not  desert  the  poor  people  who 
will  have  no  one  else  on  their  side  if 
their  Government  abandons  them  by  a 
vote  of  denial  on  this  amendment.  If  we 
do  they  may  find  new  allies  among  the 
foes  of  our  Government  who  would  prey 
upon  their  agony  and  distress.  If  they 
do,  God  help  them  and  God  help  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan], 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  We 
are  here  engaged  in  a  war  on  poverty 
yet  we  must  also  engage  ourselves  in  a 
war  on  waste  and  mismanagement,  such 
as  has  marked  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
proponents  of  this  amendment  do  not 
seek  to  help  the  disadvantaged  less,  but 
to  spend  less  while  helping  people  more, 
by  doing  it  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot 
of  statements  have  been  made  about  the 
amount  of  money  cut  out  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  unfortunate  we  are  debating 
money  right  at  the  beginning  of  this 
whole  consideration.  It  was  my  attempt 
last  week  to  get  this  section  passed  over, 
so  that  we  could  do  this  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  so  that  we  could  make  the 
changes  this  House  in  its  wisdom  wished 
to  make,  but  that  was  objected  to  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  so  we  are  forced 
at  the  very  outset  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  and  to  determine  how  much 
total  money  will  be  in  this  program. 

The  $1.4  billion  amendment  offered 
by  me  now  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
could  put  forth  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  feel  is  necessary  under  the  op¬ 
portunity  crusade  which  would  involve 
private  enterprise  and  would  involve 
more  individuals  and  get  more  help  to 
all  of  these  individuals  through  getting 
all  elements  of  the  community  involved 
and  not  attempting  to  do  everything 
with  100  percent  Federal  dollars.  The 
Federal  dollars  would  be  seed  money 
which  would  multiply  many  times  be¬ 
cause  of  the  involvement  of  State,  local, 
and  particularly  private  enterprise  in 
order  to  provide  meaningful  and  produc¬ 
tive  jobs  for  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
William  D.  Ford], 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Brade- 

MAS.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BrademasL 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  now  to  make  two  or  three 
points  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
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One  of  the  first  points  is  this  ought  not  to 
be  a  partisan  measure.  The  distinguished 
Speaker  cited  the  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  cuts  from  the  distinguished  Re¬ 
publican  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Governor  Volpe.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  on  a  television  program,  the 
mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  criticized  Republicans  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  attempting  to  cut  back  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  antipoverty  program, 
saying : 

I  don’t  wish  to  defend  my  party  on  this 
point  one  bit. 

We  have  just  heard  from  our  distin¬ 
guished  Republican  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  the  motion  to  cut  the  funds  so  dras¬ 
tically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  point  I  want 
to  make  concerns  the  very  sharp  impact 
of  the  proposed  cutback  on  the  big  cities 
of  America.  The  city  of  New  York  alone, 
for  example,  would  lose  nearly  $18  mil¬ 
lion  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  is 
adopted. 

If  one  were  to  add  up  the  impact  of 
the  cuts  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
proposes  on  14  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  country,  the  result  would  be  a  34- 
percent  cutback  from  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  committee  bill,  or  a  loss 
of  over  $55  million.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  do  something  significant 
to  cope  with  the  burgeoning  problems  of 
our  major  urban  areas,  it  seems  especial¬ 
ly  inappropriate  to  give  support  to  an 
amendment  like  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  which  would  gravely 
damage  this  program  in  the  cities. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
local  community  leaders  across  the 
country  are  opposed  to  such  drastic  cuts 
in  the  antipoverty  program.  By  way  of 
example,  let  me  here  cite  a  newspaper 
article  published  yesterday  in  the  State 
of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  voca^  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  committee  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  who 
has  consistently  voted  against  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  I  will  not  indicate  the 
State  or  the  district,  but  this  newspaper 
reports  a  speech  delivered  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  community  leader  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  a  priest,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will 
here  quote  what  the  priest  said  in  an 
address  stoutly  defending  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  being  crushed 
and  stifled  by  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
performances  ever  enacted  in  the  sacred 
halls  of  our  Government. 

This  priest,  who  is  known  as  “the  vicar 
of  the  rural  poor,”  went  on  to  note  that 
the  Representative  in  Congress  who  was 
so  strongly  opposing  the  program,  “has 
never  seen  the  poverty  program  of  his 
own  constituents,”  but  “is  trying  to  tell 
the  Nation  that  the  poverty  program 
does  not  work.” 

The  priest  continued: 

How  can  one  representative  campaign 
against  the  poverty  program  when  he  has 
never  seen  the  poverty  program  in  his  own 
Congressional  district  in  operation? 

According  to  the  press  account,  the 
clergyman,  who  spoke  at  a  Veterans’  Day 
observance  at  an  American  Legion  club¬ 


house,  described  some  extreme  cases  of 
poverty  he  had  observed  in  his  home 
county.  He  said: 

Tonight,  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
with  no  horizons. 

Millions  are  living  ill-housed,  ill-clad  and 
ill-fed,  some  like  animals  despite  the  fact 
that  they  labor. 

Tonight,  millions  of  Americans  live  with¬ 
out  the  liberty  that  you  bled  for.  They  are 
enmeshed  in  a  degrading  exploitation. 

Tonight  we  are  faced  with  a  new  peril. 
In  Steuben  County  in  1967  there  is  a  family 
of  seven  living  in  a  house  with  two  rooms, 
no  windows,  just  a  door;  no  drain  in  the 
sink,  no  bathroom  facilities. 

This  family  lost  a  child  last  winter.  The 
infant  died  as  they  walked  10  miles  to  a 
doctor. 

The  clergyman  declared  the  poverty 
program  “has  done  a  great  job  in  our 
county.”  Among  other  things,  he  said  the 
program  has  found  a  house  only  Satur¬ 
day  for  an  expectant  mother  with  11 
children,  the  youngest  a  16-month-old 
mongoloid,  who  were  abandoned  by  the 
father  and  had  been  living  in  a  barn. 
The  priest  said  he  personally  “gave  three 
boys  in  that  family  the  first  bath  they 
ever  had  in  a  tub  in  their  lives  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

The  program  also  found  a  house  in 
recent  weeks  for  “a  family  of  16,  14  of 
them  children,  who  had  been  living  in  a 
three-room  shack  with  a  lean-to  built 
for  the  mother  who  is  recuperating  from 
an  operation.”  Seven  boys  who  had  slept 
in  a  woodshed  with  half -inch  cracks  in 
the  siding  now  have  the  first  decent  bed¬ 
rooms  of  their  lives. 

He  explained: 

There  are  219  such  cases,  concerning  403 
categories  of  human  misery,  with  large  ex¬ 
panses  of  this  country  yet  to  be  explored. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  “one 
ray  of  hope  for  the  18,000  poor  in  our 
country,”  he  said.  Among  other  things, 
it  was  provided  a  work-training  program 
for  55  dropouts  and  62  school  pupils,  a 
summer  youth  program  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  intended  to  help  train 
adults  for  reemployment. 

Finally  the  priest  invited  his  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  “to  come  back  to 
his  own  people,  poor  and  uninfluential 
though  they  are,  to  come  to  our  poverty 
office  and  to  prove  to  us  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  working.”  He  said: 

We  invite  him  to  come  into  our  poor,  hum¬ 
ble  homes  and  tell  us  poor  that  our  program 
hasn’t  housed,  clad,  fed,  found  new  jobs 
and  given  us  a  new  horizon. 

We  won’t  accept  name-calling,  unfounded 
accusations  and  political  jargon.  We  want  you 
to  come  to  the  poor  of  your  district  and  tell 
us  about  the  poverty  program. 

Otherwise,  the  words  you  speak  in  Con¬ 
gress  as  our  representative  will  be  meaning¬ 
less  and  empty,  for  in  trampling  on  the 
nation’s  poverty  program,  you  will  be  be¬ 
traying  almost  25  percent  of  your  consti¬ 
tuents. 

We  are  in  a  new  moment  of  peril,  the  peril 
of  a  dying  infant,  a  starving  child,  a  young 
boy  with  no  horizons  beyond  the  barn  in 
which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  the  amendment  before  us  should 
be  debated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Gardner]  . 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gardner 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Goodell.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ayres 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Goodell.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell], 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  cut  out  of  this 
program  by  the  Goodell  amendment. 
Virtually  all  of  the  statements  and  per¬ 
centages  given  are  compared  to  the  false 
figure  of  $2,060  billion.  Everybody  in  this 
House  knows  it  will  not  be  appropriated 
by  this  Congress  in  this  year.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  have  been  statements  that 
the  $1.4  billion  under  the  opportunity 
crusade  would  cut  the  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  us  get  this  straight  on  the 
Record.  The  opportunity  crusade  puts 
more  money  into  Headstart  than  the 
present  program  or  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  committee  bill.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  where  you  will  allocate  your 
resources.  The  statement  was  made  in 
the  well  of  the  House  at  the  beginning 
of  the  debate  that  it  would  cut  the 
VISTA  program  50  percent.  It  will  not 
cut  VISTA  50  percent  but  will  maintain 
it  at  its  present  level  under  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade. 

A  great  many  statements  have  been 
made  about  the  number  of  enrollees  who 
will  be  cut  out  of  the  program.  I  say 
to  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  we  would  have  more  people 
involved  in  this  program  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade  than  under  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  or  under  the  existing  program. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
Job  Corps  program,  by  bringing  in  mili¬ 
tary  career  centers,  we  would  have  43,350 
slots,  as  compared  to  the  present  41,000 
slots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  work  study 
program  or  in-school  neighborhood 
youth  program,  we  would  have  a  total  of 
510,000  slots,  as  compared  to  295,000 
slots  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  true  because  we 
involve  private  industry.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  only  pays  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  program  and 
the  wages.  We  have  under  this  program 
private  industry  involved  with  support 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  pays  one- 
fourth  while  the  employers  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  come  in  and  pay  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  involved.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  people  would  have  a  job  with  mean¬ 
ing  and  with  a  future. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  the  community 
action  program  we  have  all  the  money 
under  the  proposed  amendment  unear¬ 
marked,  so  the  local  people  can  make 
their  own  decision  with  reference  to  pri¬ 
orities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  out-of-school 
program  we  have  more  slots  available, 
107,000  compared  to  the  committee  bill’s 
60,000.  So,  in  each  category  we  propose 
to  involve  private  industry,  with  a  little 
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Federal  seed  money  in  order  to  extend  to 
these  people  the  type  of  help  which  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  critical  dif¬ 
ference  involved  here.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  are  talking  about  money.  This 
program  should  be  redirected.  No  one 
should  be  debating  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  the  less  fortunate.  The 
question  is,  has  this  program  been  effec¬ 
tive?  In  some  areas  it  has.  In  other  areas 
it  has  not  been  effective.  We  have  seen 
regressive  actions  in  the  committee  to 
rescind  some  of  the  most  exciting  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  program.  However,  we  wish 
to  make  constructive  changes  which  will 
improve  the  program  and  get  it  on  a  new 
direction,  a  program  that  will  really  get 
some  money  to  the  poor.  v 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  investing  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion  in  Federal  money  and  making  some 
substantive  changes  in  the  program  it¬ 
self,  which  will  come  later  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  we  shall  be  able  to  gen¬ 
erate  more  than  the  sum  of  $3  billion 
with  which  to  help  take  care  of  the  poor. 
That  sum  is  compared  to  the  sum  of  $2 
billion  as  contained  in  the  President’s 
budget  and  as  contained  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  should  approach  this  matter — 
bringing  in  the  States  and  local  govern¬ 
ment,  private  enterprise  and  all  elements 
of  the  community  to  make  their  con¬ 
tributions  and  keep  the  voice  of  the  poor 
in  the  individual  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  that  these  are 
the  things  which  we  want  and  desire  to 
achieve  in  the  opportunity  crusade. 
Therefore,  we  are  forced  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  the  outset  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  money  involved  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  EschI. 

(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  my  support  that  a 
larger  figure  approaching  $2  billion  to 
be  devoted  to  this  program.  We  must 
give  the  highest  priority  to  our  number 
one  domestic  problem.  However,  it  is 
very  clear  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  inconsistent  in  their 
analysis.  It  represents  a  type  of  brain¬ 
washing  we  are  seeing  here  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically,  they  are 
comparing  $1.5  billion  with  $2.06  billion. 
However,  we  know  they  are  not  going  to 
get  the  $2.06  billion;  rather  will  be  some¬ 
thing  like  $1.6  billion  from  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  significant  point 
here  is  not  the  amount  of  funds  in¬ 
volved,  but  how  they  are  to  be  used.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  question  is,  do  they  really 
need  the  sum  of  $2  billion?  They  prob¬ 
ably  do,  for  if  we  accept  their  program 
the  private  sector  will  not  be  involved — 
and  thus  more  Federal  funds  will  be 
needed.  We  have  clearly  indicated,  and 
it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
with  the  Opportunity  Crusade  we  can 
generate  the  sum  of  $3  billion  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  That  figure  has  not  been 
denied  in  this  debate. 


Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  want  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  do  it  all,  or  do  we 
wish  to  involve  the  private  sector?  This 
is  the  question  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Let  us  have  the  foresight  to  involve  the 
private  sector  in  our  poverty  war,  and 
then  let  us  have  the  courage  to  fund  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  because 
the  amendment  would  seriously  restrict 
programs  that  have  been  successfully 
carried  out  to  get  people  off  the  public 
dole  and  into  gainful  employment.  As  an 
example,  in  Chicago  alone  we  have  re¬ 
moved  some  23,000  families  from  public 
welfare  at  an  annual  saving  of  more  than 
$46  million  to  the  taxpayers  through  the 
community  action  agencies  and  the  man¬ 
power  training  program. 

Further,  this  amendment  would  seri¬ 
ously  and  adversely  affect  programs 
covering  more  than  10,000  people  now 
participating  in  various  job-training 
programs  financed  by  the  antipoverty 
program  who  will  also  be  taken  off  the 
public  dole  and  placed  in  jobs  when  they 
complete  their  training. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted  it  would 
result  in  a  substantial  slowing  down  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  “aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren”  program. 

This  Nation  is  now  spending  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  annually  on  the  ADC  programs  in 
America.  This  tragic  figure  will  continue 
to  increase  until  we  find  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  to  deal  with  this  problem.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
money  now  being  spent  for  family  plan¬ 
ning  programs  which  are  doing  an  im¬ 
pressive  job  in  educating  young  women, 
who  would  otherwise  of  necessity  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  ADC  rolls. 

This  Nation  must  sooner  or  later  face 
up  to  the  growing  problem  of  children 
being  born  to  unwed  mothers  or  children 
who  for  various  reasons  have  no  bread¬ 
winner.  This  antipoverty  program  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  this  mounting  problem 
which  screams  out  for  an  effective  solu¬ 
tion.  I  invite  you  to  examine  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  now  in  operation  in  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  and  see  how  effec¬ 
tive  it  is  in  reducing  potential  candidates 
for  the  ADC  rolls.  Nothing  will  destroy 
our  society  more  quickly  than  the  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  the  ADC  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  antipoverty  program  is  making 
a  significant  contribution  toward  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  children  on  ADC  and 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  continue. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  which 
would  seriously  reduce  funds  for  this 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford], 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  this  vote  the  issue  is  crystal 
clear.  Each  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  $1.4  billion  in  Federal  author¬ 
izations  for  the  poverty  program.  In  con¬ 


trast,  if  this  amendment  does  not  carry 
the  program  will  end  up  at  $2,060,000,- 
000. 

Within  the  last  month  we  have  had 
three  votes  taken  where  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  called  upon  to  set  a 
spending  ceiling  or  limitation  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  we  have  decided  by  a  majority  vote 
on  two  out  of  the  three  occasions  that 
there  should  be  a  $5  billion  spending  lim¬ 
itation.  All  of  the  Members  who  have 
voted  for  that  spending  limitation  I  be¬ 
lieve  have  an  obligation  today  to  support 
the  Goodell  amendment  to  reduce  the 
Federal  contribution  to  this  program.  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  advantage  of  the  Goodell  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  it  approves  $1.4  billion  in 
Federal  authorizations,  but  it  results  in 
a  far  greater  total  for  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole  by  bringing  in  private 
enterprise,  local  communities,  and  our 
respective  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik], 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  Today  in 
my  city  of  Cleveland  we  have  elected  a 
new  mayor,  Carl  B.  Stokes,  whose  first 
official  announcement  was  to  declare 
that,  if  this  Goodell  amendment  were  to 
pass,  if  this  cutback  were  to  be  enacted, 
it  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  Cleveland 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  just  a  few  days  aga  I  received  a 
telegram  signed  jointly  by  Mr.  Stokes  and 
Mr.  Seth  Taft,  who  was  Mr.  Stokes’  Re¬ 
publican  opponent,  urging  the  defeat  of 
the  cutbacks  proposed  by  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  through 
an  eventful  summer  in  my  community  of 
Cleveland,  eventful  because  we  have 
made  significant  progress  because  of  the 
success  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
provided  employment  and  work  experi¬ 
ence  to  over  20,000  young  people,  ages 
15  to  21.  They  have  been  engaged  in  use¬ 
ful  work  within  the  schools  as  aides  in 
libraries,  classrooms,  food  handling  and 
building  maintenance.  Others  are  uti¬ 
lized  by  Federal  agencies,  such  as  NASA’s 
Lewis  Flight  Research  Center,  Social 
Security,  and  other  agencies.  Thousands 
of  young  people  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  serve  city  and  county  agen¬ 
cies.  Through  this  program,  thousands 
of  young  people  in  the  Cleveland  area 
have  remained  at  school  because  of  this 
program,  while  hundreds  have  been 
made  job  ready  and  are  now  gainfully 
employed.  This  program  critically  needs 
expansion.  How  can  we  countenance  los¬ 
ing  these  obvious  gains? 

Cleveland  is  a  host  city  for  a  unit  of 
the  Women’s  Job  Corps.  Our  Cleveland 
facility  is  well  managed,  its  goals  and  its 
achievements  are  well  defined.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  cut  back  this  program  comes  at 
the  very  moment  when  genuine  progress 
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can  be  noted.  This  amendment  would 
wash  out  the  entire  Job  Corps  program. 

This  summer,  under  title  II  provisions, 
8,000  young  people  were  provided  a  sum¬ 
mer  workshop  opportunity  at  Karamu 
House  which  was  highlighted  by  a  sum¬ 
mer  arts  festival  which  attracted  na¬ 
tional  attention. 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  com¬ 
pletely  overlooked  teenagers,  a  special 
program  under  title  II  was  inaugurated 
to  provide  work  experience  to  15-  and 
16-year-old  children  who  could  not, 
under  law,  qualify  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  For  others  in  this  age 
group,  poverty  funds  set  in  motion  a 
citywide  summer  camp  program.  Over 
4,800  young  people  were  given  a  first 
camping  experience  out  of  their  neigh¬ 
borhood  environment. 

The  health  program  under  title  II  pro¬ 
vided  health  service  to  4,670  citizens, 
while  the  legal-aid  serve  under  this  spe¬ 
cial  program  served  4,150  clients. 

Headstart  provided  classes  for  5,200 
youngsters  for  year-round  and  summer 
programs. 

The  Goodell  amendment  would  cut 
Federal  participation  in  these  programs 
by  almost  50  percent  and  would  make  a 
shambles  of  established  programs. 

Those  who  desire  to  destroy  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  must  understand  their 
commitment.  To  shortchange  these  pro¬ 
grams  now  would  create  a  situation  in 
which  we  would  multiply  the  costs  later. 

Let  us  identify  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade  for  what  it  really  is:  A  crusade  to 
end  opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Goodell  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  it  represents  a 
cut  of  some  $674  million,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  reportedly  generates  between  $700 
million  and  $1,600,000,000  depending  on 
your  figures,  whereas  OEO  reports  that 
their  bill  generates  some  $5  billion,  on 
the  same  arithmetic  basis. 

The  important  point  I  think  isnot  the 
figures.  The  authorization  in  the'present 
bill  is  not  enough.  So  I  would  strike  the 
arithmetic  from  our  minds.  What  is  im¬ 
portant,  I  believe,  is  that  we  must  recall, 
particularly  on  our  side,  that  our  party 
was  born  in  the  fight  to  make  men  free. 
Yet,  the  freedom  for  which  our  party 
fought  and  which  justified  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  will  be  hollow  and  empty  if  we  fail 
to  make  it  meaningful  with  the  promise 
of  a  new  life,  enriched  by  jobs  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  permanence. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  on  our  heritage, 
we  shall  be  branding  ourselves  hereafter 
as  the  party  that  turned  its  back  oh  the 
destitute  and  we  shall  have  done  a  grave 
injustice  to  present  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans,  and  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  to  our  youth  who  have  the  right 
to  cast  off  the  shackles  of  economic 
deprivation. 

Many  Republicans,  including  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
mayors  and  Governors  throughout  the 
United  States  have  spoken  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  strong  bipartisan 
opposition  to  the  Goodell  amendment.  I 


hope  Republican  votes  will  make  the 
difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Moorhead], 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Goodell  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  cut  authorizations  by 
$602  million  and  would  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  substituting  the  opportunity 
crusade  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 

These  efforts  to  build  a  better  mouse¬ 
trap  would  result  in  chaos — not  effi¬ 
ciency — in  administration;  reduce  fund¬ 
ing  to  an  unworkable  level;  and  sabotage 
the  careful  relationships  OEO  has  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  people. 

Many  years  ago  an  American  President 
said: 

It  is  hard  to  fail;  but  it  is  worse  never  to 
have  tried  to  succeed. 

This  was  “rough-rider”  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt — not  one  to  give  up  when  the  going 
got  tough. 

Nor  should  we. 

If  there  were  no  OEO,  there  would  be 
no  war  on  poverty.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  poor,  who  previously  have  been  with¬ 
out  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  had  an  independent  advocate 
to  speak  for  them.  To  fragment  the 
structure  at  this  point  or  bury  programs 
in  already  overburdened  departments, 
would  be  to  shift  the  focus  from  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  and  betray  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  programs 
are  being  shut  down  across  the  country 
because  of  congressional  inaction.  How 
long  can  you  keep  staff  on  a  volunteer 
basis?  How  can  you  forecast  plans  with¬ 
out  funds?  How  long  can  you  keep  the 
faith  of  the  people? 

Roscoe  Drummond,  writing  about  last 
summer’s  civil  disturbances,  said: 

Whatever  Congress  piay  do  to  help  solve 
the  urban  crisis,  the  one  thing  not  to  do  is 
to  tear  up  the  antipoverty  administration 
and  programs. 

Writer  Ralph  McGill  recently  wrote  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette : 

Whenever  OEO  has  been  given  a  chance  to 
function  without  local  sabotage,  it  has 
worked. 

And,  it  has  worked  in  Pittsburgh. 

It  has  worked  because  Pittsburgh  was 
ready  with  appropriate  plans  and  prop¬ 
er  leadership  a  year  before  the  passage 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Our  city  was  able  to  mobilize  quick¬ 
ly  because  the  pattern  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  city’s  government  and  the 
community’s  religious  and  civic  leaders 
was  well  established.  The  Mayor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Human  Resources,  which  has 
so  ably  administered  the  war  on  poverty 
in  Pittsburgh,  was  set  up  by  the  mayor, 
but  is  is  an  incorporated  private  orga¬ 
nization,  not  a  city  agency  or  a  public 
body,  and  its  membership  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  has  had  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  Government,  housing,  social 
service  agencies,  clergymen,  educators, 
civil  rights  groups,  and,  especially  the 
representatives  of  the  poor  from  eight 
target  neighborhoods  where  60  percent 
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of  the  poor,  81  percent  of  the  welfare 
cases,  and  80  percent  of  the  city’s  Negroes 
reside.  Our  program  has  been  a.  team  ef¬ 
fort— of  the  community  working  with  ex¬ 
isting  agencies;  it  has  provided  a  line  of 
communication  between  the  poor  and  the 
city;  it  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  in  ex¬ 
pressing  needs  and  in  planning;  it  has 
promoted  institutional  change  in  the  so¬ 
cial  agencies  themselves. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  in  Pittsburgh,  the  mayor’s  commit¬ 
tee  said: 

The  OEO  antipoverty  program  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  not  relief;  but  redemption;  it  is  not 
hand-outs;  but  help;  it  is  not  a  program  for 
recipients,  but  a  program  for  participants. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

Joan  J - ,  a  Neighborhood  Youth 

Corps  girl,  has  a  position  now  at  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  which  resulted  from  her 
experience  as  a  hospital  escort  in  the 
ancillary  program  for  the  aged  at  Kins¬ 
ley  House,  where  she  brought  an  elderly 
arthritis  patient  in  every  day  for  treat¬ 
ment. 

Calvin  R - ,  of  the  Oakland  sec¬ 

tion  of  Pittsburgh,  at  age  19  had  finished 
high  school,  but  had  no  skills  which 
made  him  employable.  He  was  sliding  to¬ 
ward  a  life  of  crime  when  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram.  He  was  guided  into  an  apprentice 
program  for  plasterers,  and  is  now,  after 
training,  earning  $2.50  an  hour.  As  the 
poverty  worker  who  related  this  story  to 
me  said,  “It  made  a  man  of  him.”  So¬ 
ciety,  which  probably  would  have  had  to 
support  Calvin  in  jail,  will  now  be  helped 
by  his  productivity  and  the  taxes  which 
he  will  pay. 

George  D - ,  of  Pittsburgh’s  Hill 

district,  was  a  40-year-old  janitor  earn¬ 
ing  $40  per  week  with  no  future  because 
of  low  reading  capabilities.  After  training 
in  literacy  and  in  reading  blueprints, 
George  got  a  job  as  a  stationary  engineer 
at  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  at  $140  per  week. 

George  M - ,  a  40-year-old  Hill 

district  man,  had  a  police  record,  a  lot 
of  talent,  but  no  motivation  to  use  it 
constructively.  After  a  stint  with  an 
opportunities  industrialization  center, 
George  is  now  doing  important  work  as 
a  therapist  at  the  Crippled  Children’s 
Home  in  Pittsburgh.  As  one  of  his  friends 
said,  “He’s  an  entirely  different  man 
now.” 

Mary  A - ,  of  the  Lawrenceville 

area,  had  no  husband,  and  she  and  her 
three  children  were  on  public  assistance. 
She  had  been  a  secretary  but  had  lost 
some  of  her  skills  because  she  remained 
at  home  to  care  for  her  children.  The 
Lawrenceville  economic  action  program 

opened  a  daycare  center.  Mary  A - ’s 

children  wenti;o  the  daycare  center  while 
she  went  to  a  training  center  to  upgrade 
her  skills.  She  is  now  employed  as  a  sec¬ 
retary  at  St.  Francis  Hospital. 

Another  Youth  Corps  success  story  is 

the  case  of  Patricia  G - ,  who  is  one 

of  13  children,  and  was  unable  to  find  a 
job  of  any  kind.  She  is  now  an  airline 
stewardess  for  Eastern.  Largely  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  her  enrollment  in  the  Youth 
Corps  where  she  learned  stenographic 
skills,  she  got  a  job  which  enabled  her  to 
later  take  evening  classes  in  self-improve¬ 
ment. 
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I  am  convinced  that  jobs  are  the  key 
to  the  dilemma  of  the  poor.  While  we 
must  work  hard  to  improve  housing,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  health,  only  a  job  with  ade¬ 
quate  pay  will  give  a  man  a  sense  of 
worth,  promote  family  stability,  and 
convert  the  receiver  of  welfare  funds  to 
a  productive  taxpayer.  But  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade  is  not  first  with  this  idea. 

In  Pittsburgh  our  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  training  program  has  trained  and 
found  jobs  for  more  than  3,000  men  and 
women;  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  taken  more  than  3,000  out-of¬ 
school  young  men  and  women  off  the 
streets  and  placed  them  in  productive 
jobs  in  city  departments  and  community 
agencies — more  than  50  percent  of  these 
young  adults  have  secured  full-time  jobs 
in  industry  and  public  employment.  This 
has  been  a  two-way  street;  they  have 
benefited  the  city,  and  themselves. 

In  Pittsburgh  we  have  a  concentrated 
employment  program,  planned  by  OEO, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  find  and  develop  jobs  for  nearly 
2,000  hard-core  unemployed.  The  city 
itself  has  pledged  350  jobs  in  various 
departments,  and  private  industry  has 
been  asked  to  respond  with  the  rest. 
Statistics  could  be  cited  of  our  prog¬ 
ress  in  employment  centers,  health  cen¬ 
ters,  compensatory  education,  on-the-job 
training,  daycare  centers,  legal  aid  serv¬ 
ices,  comprehensive  family  services,  rec¬ 
reational  facilities — all  activities  that  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1964 — but  more 
than  encouraging  statistics  is  the  en¬ 
couraging  spirit  and  cooperative  effort 
between  the  community  action  agen¬ 
cies — the  existing  private  agencies — and 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  county  health  department  has 
said: 

Through  the  activity  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  this  entire  community  will  be  chal¬ 
lenged  to  face  the  growing  demand  for  com¬ 
prehensive  health  services  which  have  been 
in  short  supply. 

The  Community  Chest  has  said : 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Program  is 
bringing  about  many  changes  in  the  pro- 
vsion  of  health  and  welfare  services  in  this 
community- — and  they  cited  the  changeover 
of  neighborhood  centers  from  recreation  to 
self-help  and  improvement  programs  as  one 
example. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Association  of 
Allegheny  County,  a  nonpartisan,  citi¬ 
zen-based  coordination  agency,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  community’s  health  and 
social  welfare  program,  had  this  to  say: 

The  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Human  Re¬ 
sources  has  stimulated  citizen  concern  re¬ 
garding  human  welfare  problems  and  citi¬ 
zen  involvement  in  and  responsibility  for  the 
development  and  improvement  of  programs 
and  services. 

The  southwestern  Pennsylvania  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  has  written : 

Our  services  have  been  made  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  accessible  to  residents  of  low- income 
neighborhoods  under  the  poverty  program 
.  .  .  our  chapter  strongly  believes  that  the 
poverty  program  in  Pittsburgh  has  added  an 
important  new  dimension  to  the  provision 
of  services  for  those  in  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  that  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  has  called  our  program,  “a 


model  for  the  Nation.”  But  if  Pittsburgh 
can  do  it,  so  can  other  cities. 

Our  experience  shows  that  by  com¬ 
bining  the  resources  of  and  talents  avail¬ 
able  in  every  American  community,  the 
war  on  poverty  can  be  won.  But  it  is 
essential  to  have  at  the  Federal  level  one 
independent  agency — OEO — capable  of 
concentrating  the  variety  of  Government 
skills  and  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  program.  And  we  must  provide 
enough  funds  to  do  the  job,  leaving  as 
much  flexibility  and  participation  in  de¬ 
cisionmaking  as  possible  to  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important  and 
valuable  assets  a  nation  can  have  are 
its  people. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  welfare,  it 
is  an  investment  in  people.  It  is  designed 
to  transfer  individuals  from  the  liability 
side  of  the  Nation’s  balance  sheet  to  the 
asset  side,  from  tax-eating  recipients  of 
welfare  to  taxpaying  productive  workers. 

Another  American  President  said  in 
1960,  speaking  of  aiding  the  destitute 
beyond  our  shores : 

We  must  not  do  It  because  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek  their 
votes,  but  because  it  is  right.  In  a  free  so¬ 
ciety,  if  we  cannot  save  the  many  who  are 
poor,  we  will  not  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  exercise  reason,  restraint,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  in  voting  on  this  legislation,  so 
that  these  needed  programs — programs 
that  are  an  investment  in  people — may 
continue  without  further  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie], 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  an  amendment  which  only  con¬ 
siders  the  money.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  we  would  authorize  a  program 
at  $1.4  billion. 

If  you  would  adopt  later  amendments 
which  will  bring  in  the  Republican  sub¬ 
stitute  opportunity  crusade,  this  would 
bring  about  $3  billion  to  help  the  poor; 
$1.4  billion  from  Federal  sources  and  the 
remainder  from  private  and  State 
sources. 

If  you  vote  against  this  amendment,  it 
will  mean  that  you  support  the  amount 
of  $2,060,000,000  from  Federal  sources 
and  $2.4  billion  from  all  sources,  Federal, 
State,  and  private. 

The  OEO  needs  to  be  changed,  the 
committee  bill  is  inadequate. 

An  article  in  the  November  10  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  states  the  situation  clearly, 
which  I  will  read  here: 

Democratic  supporters  of  the  committee 
bill  said  rejection  of  the  Goodell  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the 
entire  poverty  program. 

Anybody  who  has  read  anything  about 
the  poverty  program  knows  that  it  has 
not  all  worked  well.  Let  me  use  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  one  program  in  Wisconsin  where 
Camp  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center  had  3,198 
enrolleees,  and  so  far  in  20  months  of 
the  program,  they  have  had  365  gradu¬ 
ates. 

The  article  says  that  this  is  just  over 
16  percent  of  the  youths  who  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  graduated. 


That  is  hardly  a  successful  program. 
A  better  program  can  be  funded  with  $1.4 
billion  with  the  opportunity  crusade  than 
to  authorize  $2.06  billion  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  act. 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Perkins)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  comment  I  can  make  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  is  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  the  day  general  debate  on  this  bill 
opened.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
during  this  debate  about  economy  and 
about  saving  money — talk  which  is 
strangely  absent  when  this  House  is  pass¬ 
ing  out  much  larger  chunks  of  Federal 
largesse  to  the  manufacturers  of  hard 
goods.  Last  week,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
time,  the  United  States  hurled  into  orbit 
a  spaceship.  The  cost  of  that  ship  alone 
and  of  the  launching  of  the  ship — and 
I  am  not  including  development  costs  or 
research  costs  or  any  pro  rata  share  of 
previous  experiments — was  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  amount  requested  in 
this  bill  for  the  poverty  program  for  the 
entire  year — and  just  about  one-fourth 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  would  allow  us  to  spend 
on  all  the  needs  of  the  poor  under  this 
amendment. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  we  can  be  casual  about 
spending  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  on 
a  single  spaceship  flight — a  flight  which 
lasted,  I  believe,  about  2  days,  and  then 
turn  around  and  spend  more  time  than 
that  to  debate  how  many  pennies  we  will 
spend  on  the  poor.  I  wish  someone  could 
explain  satisfactorily  why  it  is  so  much 
more  damaging  to  our  fiscal  stability  to 
spend  a  few  bucks  on  the  poor  than  it  is 
to  spend  many  times  as  much  on  ex¬ 
ploring  the  heavens. 

Or  can  it  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
the  talk  about  economy  is  simply  a  con¬ 
venient  argument  against  doing  any¬ 
thing  meaningful  for  those  in  poverty? 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
I  have  supported,  and  hope  to  continue 
to  support,  the  space  program — on  its 
own  merits — I  am  a  lot  more  concerned 
about  relieving  the  poverty  of  Appalachia 
or  Harlem  or  Watts  than  I  am  about 
maintaining  the  affluence  of  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy  or  the  aerospace  industry.  If  the 
talk  about  economy  means  something, 
let  us  hear  about  a  little  sacrifice  from 
those  quarters,  too. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Goodell  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  meaningful  antipoverty  program  we 
must  adequately  fund  it. 

The  Republican-sponsored  amend¬ 
ment  would  cut  the  funding  from  $2.06 
billion  to  $1.4  billion.  This  would  dras¬ 
tically  cut  the  many  fine  programs  al¬ 
ready  in  existence. 

Tins  summer  we  have  witnessed  a  se¬ 
ries  of  tragic  riots  in  a  number  of  cities 
throughout  our  Nation.  These  riots  were 
destructive  to  human  life  and  property. 
No  one  gained  by  these  horrible  events. 
All  America  is  deeply  concerned  over 
these  events  which  were  borne  out  of 
poverty  and  frustration.  The  program  we 
are  considering  today  is  uniquely  geared 
to  reduce  the  causes  that  lead  to  rioting. 
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We  must  not  permit  the  pressures  of 
the  day  to  cause  us  to  move  back¬ 
ward  in  our  views  of  social  problems. 
I  urge  all  Americans,  particularly  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  recognize  that  the  urban  poor 
are  saddled  with  serious  problems — prob¬ 
lems  that  men  of  good  will  must  bend 
every  effort  to  solve;  and  the  only  way 
we  can  accomplish  that  is  to  fully  fund 
this  program. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Goodell  amendment. 

As  I  said  in  the  debate  on  this  bill  last 
Tuesday,  I  am  opposed  to  cuts  in  the 
antipoverty  program.  This  amendment 
before  us  would  cut  the  program  by  $663 
million.  This  reduction  from  the  $2,063 
million  authorization  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
would  seriously  impair,  if  not  wreck, 
many  of  the  worthwhile  and  successful 
antipoverty  programs,  such  as  Head- 
start,  VISTA,  Legal  Services,  Upward 
Bound,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
tutorial  and  cultural  enrichment  pro¬ 
grams. 

These  programs  have  been  beneficial 
and  most  helpful  to  the  poor  and  the  dis¬ 
advantaged.  We  should  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  expanding  them,  rather  than 
slashing  them,  as  this  amendment  would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thousands  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  people  in  my  home  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  benefited  from 
highly  successful  poverty  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Springfield  Action  Commis¬ 
sion.  More  than  700  youngsters  between 
ages  4  and  12  are  enrolled  in  the  tutorial 
and  cultural  enrichment  programs  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Northern  Educational  Serv¬ 
ice,  with  $95,000  in  funding  by  OEO. 

Another  132  disadvantaged  boys  and 
girls  are  participating  in  Headstart  pro¬ 
grams  in  Springfield,  48  of  them  on  a 
full-time,  year-around  basis,  and  84  on 
a  half-time,  10-month  basis,  financed 
through  a  $169,000  OEO  grant.  The 
Springfield  action  program  has  inaug¬ 
urated  a  legal  services  program  with  a 
$72,000  OEO  grant.  And  virtually  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  disadvantaged  people  in 
Springfield  are  being  helped  through  the 
magnanimous  services  of  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  working  in  the  community,  and 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
out-of-school  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  many 
telegrams  and  letters  from  my  constitu¬ 
ents  urging  me  to  oppose  cuts  in  the 
antipoverty  program.  In  appealing  to  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  Goodell 
amendment,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  sampling 
of  the  communications  I  have  received 
opposing  such  cuts: 

Springfield,  Mass., 

November  7, 1967. 
Representative  Edward  Boland, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  growing  social  service  agency  serving 
poverty  areas  in  Springfield,  we  believe  whole¬ 
heartedly  that  the  poor  must  participate 
in  programs  that  serve  them  to  effectively 
fight  poverty.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  kill 
the  Green  amendment.  Vote  for  aU  funds  for 
OEO. 

Casa  Hispano  Americana. 


Springfield,  Mass., 

November  7, 1967. 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 

Rayburn  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  people  urge  your  support  of  OEO  and 
VISTA.  Please  help  kill  Green  amendment. 

Dr.  Charles  Warren, 
Barnes  Hope  Congregational  Church. 


Springfield,  Mass., 

November  7, 1967. 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 

Rayburn  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

OEO  and  VISTA  vital  to  Springfield.  Please 
vote  against  Green  amendment. 

Rev.  D.  R.  Trottier, 

Hope  Congressional  Church. 


City  of  Springfield,  Mass., 

November  7,  1967. 

Hon.  Edward  Boland, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland  :  This  is  an 
urgent  appeal  to  you  to  do  all  that  you  can 
to  prevent  Congress  from  cutting  anti-pov¬ 
erty  funds.  In  fact,  there  is  a  need  of  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  ahead 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  approach  should  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  weakened. 

I  realize  and  appreciate  all  that  you  have 
done  in  behalf  of  the  poverty  program,  but 
felt  the  need  to  urge  you  on. 

Sincerely, 

Chester  N.  Gibbs, 

Director. 


The  Church  of  Christ  in  Granby, 

Granby,  Mass.,  November  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  The  War  on  Poverty 
Program  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  represents 
one  of  the  most  creative  and  positive  pro¬ 
grams  ever  sponsored  by  our  government.  It 
must  somehow  be  continued.  I  know  that 
you  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  it  is. 

At  a  time  when  our  people  are  so  seriously 
divided  regarding  our  policy  in  Viet-Nam, 
and  when  so  many  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  cynical  regarding  their  opportunity  to 
live  within  equal  opportunity  and  with 
human  dignity  in  our  society,  we  can  at 
least  afford  to  further  disillusion  millions 
of  our  people  regarding  the  moral  integrity 
of  our  government  and  the  concern  for 
human  values  by  our  elected  representatives. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
effectively  use  the  influence  of  your  office 
to  see  that  the  War  on  Poverty  Program 
receives  the  necessary  Congressional  support 
to  be  strengthened  and  continued. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  Leslie  R.  Wadsworth. 


American  Association  of 

University  Women, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women  was  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  progress  of  its  implementation 
with  great  interest.  On  the  whole  we  are 
convinced  that  much  that  is  good  has  been 
achieved  in  the  short  period  this  program 
has  been  in  operation.  We  are  equally  con- 
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vinced  that  a  far  greater  contribution  to 
solution  of  the  social  ills  that  plague  this 
country  is  possible  if  this  program  is  ex¬ 
tended  and  strengthened.  Therefore  we  urge 
passage  of  a  bill  extending  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

We  are  gratified  that  day  care,  family 
planning,  and  senior  opportunity  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  elderly,  as  well  as  emergency 
food  and  medical  service  programs  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  S  2388  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.  But  we  are  gravely  concerned  that  the 
bill  before  the  House  so  drastically  alters  the 
10-90  formula  of  sharing  between  local  and 
Federal  sources  that  was  a  part  of  the 
original  act. 

We  are  certain  that  many  communities  will 
be  forced  to  drop  immediately  many  very 
worthwhile  and  even  indispensable  projects 
when  required  to  put  up  in  cash  rather  than 
“in  kind”  so  much  higher  a  percentage  of 
the  total  cost. 

We  urge  enactment  of  authorizations,  at  a 
minimum,  at  present  levels  and  preferably 
at  higher  levels  so  that  the  war  on  poverty 
can  continue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Miss  Lois  Roth, 

Area  Representative  in  Education. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Peters, 

Area  Representative  in  Community 

Problems. 

Miss  Victoria  Schuck, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Program  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  South  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 


Dear  Congressman  Boland:  We  are  writ¬ 
ing  this  letter  to  you  because  we  understand 
that  you  are  voting  on  the  anti-poverty  bill, 
and  possibly  our  program  and  our  Vista  Vol- 
lunteer  help  may  be  taken  away. 

Before  this  program  came  to  be  on  Brad¬ 
ford  Street,  our  kids  had  to  play  in  the  streets 
and  some  were  hit  by  cars.  After  the  Vista 
Volunteer  go  together  with  us  in  August,  we 
go  our  kids  a  mini-park  and  arts  and  crafts 
classes.  The  teenagers  have  recently  gotten 
together  with  adults’  block  club,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Vista  Volunteer,  can  offer 
another  way  of  living  for  the  people  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Street.  For  instance,  many  kids  weren’t 
going  to  school  because  they  had  no  clothes. 
Now  we  have  found  a  place  for  them  to  get 
clothes.  We  are  trying  to  get  better  housing, 
jobs  (most  adults  speak  only  Spanish  and 
can  only  find  jobs  in  tobacco)  and  the 
adults  can  now  take  family  trips  with  their 
children.  And  furthermore,  the  poor  people 
who  had  no  hope  for  better  life  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  that  if  they  work  together  they 
can  do  a  lot  for  themselves,  and  especially 
can  trust  the  help  from  the  outside,  because 
we  can  decide  on  the  problem,  and  then 
understand  the  problem  more.  Then  we  can 
see  the  need  for  help  and  the  best  way  for 
help. 

We  have  never  had  help  like  this  before.  So 
we  the  Youth  Committee  and  the  Bradford 
Street  Block  Club  ask  you  to  do  whatever 
is  possible  to  keep  the  program  going  the 
way  it  has  been. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Joint  Bradford  Street  Committee. 

Onyue  Cubi,  Cristino  Cubi,  Miguel  Ped- 
raza,  Juan  Pedraza,  Ramon  Oesola, 
Pedro  Confrero,  Runaldi  Lopez,  Doris 
M.  Sanchez,  Mirella  Sanchez,  Josefina 
Sanchez,  Victor  D.  Sanchez,  Carmello 
Lopez. 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  caught  between  anger  and  shame 
as  this  House  debates  whether  to  cut 
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deeply  into  an  already  inadequate  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  rescue  our  fellow 
Americans  trapped  in  the  depths  of 
poverty. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  self-same 
people  who  shed  crocodile  tears  when 
the  alienated  in  our  cities  participate  in 
riots  and  when  their  children,  un¬ 
equipped  for  jobs  in  our  economy,  turn 
to  crime,  are  those  who  voted  against 
a  rat  control  program.  They  are  also  the 
same  ones  who  voted  to  press  ahead  with 
a  supersonic  transport  to  cut  travel  time 
for  transoceanic  plane  riders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  cities  are  in  bad 
shape  and  are  deteriorating.  Housing  is 
wretched,  educational  facilities  are  in¬ 
adequate,  and  the  poor  remain  untrained 
even  for  the  few  miserably  paying  jobs 
that  are  available.  How  long  do  our 
more  comfortably  situated  families  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  can  remain  as  an  oasis 
in  a  sea  of  misery?  Does  an  exodus  to  the 
suburbs  any  longer  promise  a  tranquil 
and  stable  society  when  core  cities  are 
the  spawning  ground  of  frustration,  hos¬ 
tility,  and  alienation?  I  think  not. 

Even  from  a  narrow,  selfish  view,  the 
economic  opportunity  program  deserves 
support.  This  is  an  effort  to  help  people 
leave  the  ranks  of  the  welfare  recipients 
and  take  their  place  as  self-sufficient 
citizens.  These  huge  numbers  of  poor 
people  are  a  potential  market  of  40  mil¬ 
lion  people  which  could  be  opened  if 
only  we  have  the  faith  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  carry  through  on  the  war 
against  poverty. 

I  find  it^  absurd  that  so  many  people 
find  the  existing  level  of  antipoverty 
campaign  inadequate  and  then  suggest 
that  the  remedy  is  to  decrease  our 
efforts. 

If  half  an  aspirin  does  not  cure  a  head¬ 
ache,  would  they  suggest  that  a  quarter 
of  a  tablet  would  be  more  effective? 

I  find  it  sad  that  so  many  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  defend  this  attempt  to  gut  the 
poverty  program  on  the  grounds  of  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  a  bitter  commentary  on  our 
Nation  that  we  are  debating  at  great 
length  whether  an  economy  that  boasts 
more  than  $700  billion  in  annual  gross 
national  product  must  cut  the  poverty 
program  by  less  than  1,000th  of  that 
vaunted  GNP.  The  sense  of  priorities  im¬ 
plicit  in  this  argument  seems  to  me  to  be 
upside  down. 

In  addition  to  heavy  cuts  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Goodell  proposals  would  give 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Job  Corps 
to  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  and  to  State  vocational  education 
systems.  First,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there 
has  been  no  revision  of  our  vocational 
program  since  1963,  and  much  must  be 
done  to  enable  those  in  this  field  to  meet 
their  traditional  responsibilities.  I,  for 
one,  look  forward  to  enactment  of  the 
now  overdue  legislation  to  modernize  this 
program.  Until  we  have  provided  the 
necessary  assistance  to  the  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  I  find  it  inappropriate  to  assign 
the  task  of  administering  the  Job  Corps 
centers  to  the  Federal  and  State  voca¬ 
tional  education  people. 


Further,  I  find  no  evidence  that  State 
officials  want  the  added  burden  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Job  Corps  centers. 
Throughout  the  debate  last  Thursday, 
we  saw  those  who  supported  this  amend¬ 
ment  fill  the  Record  with  remarks  of 
critics  of  the  program,  but  conspicuously 
absent  were  endorsements  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  vocational  education  officials 
at  the  Federal  or  State  level.  None  have 
solicited  this  new  burden  and  responsi¬ 
bility;  none  suggest  that  they  are  in  a 
position  effectively  to  discharge  this  re¬ 
sponsibility;  none  have  suggested  that  a 
shift  of  this  program  from  OEO  would 
probably  either  improve  the  quality  of 
the  program  or  decrease  the  per  enrollee 
cost. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  before 
us  a  proposed  dismantling  of  the  poverty 
program  by  its  opponents  and  a  cut  in  its 
funds,  defended  on  the  specious  ground 
that  the  private  agencies  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  do  much  more  than  they  do 
today.  But  these  same  agencies  are  loud 
in  their  pleas  that  the  OEO  program  be 
continued. 

I  hope  the  Goodell  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  rise? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may  be 
granted  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O’Hara 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Perkins  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Boggs). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  thank  the  members  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  committee  for  yielding  their  time 
to  me,  and  let  me  compliment  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  for  the  long, 
tedious,  and  fruitful  job  which  they  have 
done  in  behalf  of  so  many  people  who 
are  genuinely  seeking  an  opportunity  in 
this  great  American  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  think  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  opposition  are  commanding. 

First,  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  kind  of  society  in  which  we  are 
living.  Why  do  we  have  this  problem? 
Yesterday  I  noticed  again  what  I  have 
seen  time  and  time  again  during  the  past 
several  years,  and  that  is  a  compilation 
of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
migrated  from  the  small  towns,  from  the 
rural  sections,  into  its  great  metropolitan 
areas  throughout  our  country.  The 
article  observed  that  something  like  70 
percent  of  the  population  of  our  country 
now  occupies  about  1  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  country. 

This  has  been  a  migration  particularly 
from  the  poorer  areas  of  the  country, 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 


That  migration  has  brought  with  it  prob¬ 
lems  never  faced  before  by  the  American 
cities. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended,  with  the 
Speaker  and  others,  a  meeting  called  by 
the  Urban  Coalition.  Present  at  that 
meeting  were  people  like  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
II,  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  one  of  the  great 
bankers  of  our  country,  and  many  other 
great  industrial  leaders  of  our  country. 

They  endorsed  not  this  modest  ap¬ 
proach,  but  they  asked  for  a  crash  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  cost  something  like 
$4  billion.  They  said  that  we  need  it  now. 

The  distinguished  mayor  of  the  largest 
city  in  our  country  was  there,  Mayor 
Lindsay,  and  he  asked  for  it.  If  we  had 
adopted  that  program,  it  would  cost  at 
least  $4  billion. 

In  fact,  the  debate  in  the  other  body 
was  not  about  $2  billion,  but  the  main 
debate — and  it  was  a  bipartisan  debate — ■ 
was  over  an  amendment  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  which  would  have  increased  the 
authorization  by  $2  billion  or  up  to  about 
$4  billion. 

It  was  defeated  by  only  three  votes  in 
the  other  body. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  is  a 
modest  bill.  It  is  a  well  considered  bill. 
The  idea  that  $1,400,000,000  would 
generate  what  $2,063,000,000  would  gen¬ 
erate  just  is  not  so. 

Let  me  give  you  the  figures  in  the  few 
minutes  that  I  have,  and  these  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  agency  and 
by  the  committee.  What  this  does  is  to 
cut  across  the  board.  It  would  cripple 
every  phase  of  this  program.  Community 
action  agencies  would  under  this  bill 
be  increased  to  1,052.  Under  the  Goodell 
amendment  they  would  be  reduced  to 
827. 

The  neighborhood  centers,  which  have 
been  so  important — which,  incidentally, 
help  thousands  of  people  in  my  city  of 
New  Orleans — would  be  reduced  from 
875  to  570.  Rather  than  serving  3%  mil¬ 
lion  people,  only  2.3  million  people  would 
be  served. 

The  manpower  program,  which  seeks 
to  teach  people  gainful  employment,  to 
give  them  a  trade  and  develop  their 
talents,  would  be  reduced  from  117,000 
to  93,000. 

The  children  who  need  special  train¬ 
ing,  the  retarded  children,  would  have 
their  program  reduced  from  33,000  to 
28,000. 

Adult  education,  which  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  would  be  reduced  from  74,000 
to  54,000. 

Housing  programs,  helping  people  who 
need  help  so  desperately,  would  be  re¬ 
duced  from  55,000  families  to  35,000 
families. 

And  so  on  for  the  nonprofessional  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  Headstart  program  and 
all  the  programs  dealing  with  children. 
All  these  would  be  drastically  affected. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  on  the  various  pro¬ 
grams. 
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$2.06  billion  $1.4  billion 

1,052  Community  action  agencies.  '  827  Commounity  action  agencies  ( — 225) 

LOCAL  INITIATIVE 


Neighborhood  centers:  875 — 3.5  million 
served. 

Manpower  programs:  117,000  people  served. 
Remedial/tutorial:  33,000  children  assisted. 

Adult  education:  74,000  adults  assisted. 
Housing  programs :  55,000  families  assisted. 

Family  planning:  206,000  people  served. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  149,  noes 
159. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GURNEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurney;  On 
page  128,  beginning  in  line  14,  strike  out  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  not  cause  quite  as 
much  excitement  as  did  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  to  strike  out  the  second 
sentence  of  the  section  of  the  bill  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  This 
sentence  authorizes  the  program  for  a 
second  year.  If  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  the  bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  authorization  for  the  period  of 
only  this  year. 


Neighborhood  centers:  570  (—305) — 2.3 
million  served  (  —  1.2). 

Manpower  programs:  93,000  people  served. 
Remedial/tutorial:  28,500  children 

(—4,500). 

Adult  education:  54,000  adults  (—20,000). 
Housing  programs:  30,000  families 

(-25,000). 

Family  planning:  171,000  people 

(-35,000). 


Now,  I  might  say  that  this  follows 
exactly  what  every  other  poverty  bill 
which  we  have  processed  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  done.  Here¬ 
tofore,  we  have  only  had  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization. 

This  2 -year  authorization,  as  provided 
for  in  this  bill  now  pending  before  us, 
represents  a  departure  from  what  we 
have  done  before. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  regardless  of 
how  they  feel  about  this  legislation, 
whether  they  are  for  it  or  whether  they 
are  against  it,  feel  rather  strongly  that 
if  we  are  going  to  legislate  responsibly 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
should  take  an  annual  look  at  this  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  true  of  legislation  that  is 
not  controversial.  Yet  we  have  pending 
before  us  here  today  what  I  suppose  is 
fair  to  say  is  the  most  controversial  piece 
of  legislation  that  we  have  had  before 
the  Congress  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  those  who  are  for 
the  bill  have  great  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  some  of  these  programs  should 
be  handled.  As  we  go  on  here  today  and 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  week  for  that  matter,  there 
will  be  arguing  back  and  forth,  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  all  sorts  of 
different  viewpoints,  as  to  how  this  pov¬ 
erty  program  should  be  operated. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  people  who  are  for  the  bill,  as  well 
as  people  who  are  against  the  bill,  should 


feel  as  though  we  should  authorize  for 
the  period  of  only  1  year. 

Confine  this  authorization  to  the  1 
year,  and  then  come  back  and  take  a 
look  at  it  next  year. 

I  might  even  point  this  out  to  those 
people  who  are  for  this  bill:  Remember, 
now,  as  we  go  through  title  after  title, 
and  provide  money  for  program  after 
program,  that  we  are  going  to  lock  our¬ 
selves  into  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
the  Job  Corps,  the  community  action 
program,  and  all  of  these  other  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  bill.  But  suppose  that  we 
did  have  a  miracle  strike  us  in  which 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  might  be  con¬ 
cluded  within  a  fairly  short  time,  if  this 
should  happen,  then  certainly  we  would 
want  to  come  back  and  take  a  look  at 
this  legislation  and  see  whether  we  should 
revise  the  authorization  portion  of  ip. 
Certainly  the  proponents  of  the  bill  would 
want  to  do  that. 

So  I  would  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
legislate  responsibly  we  ought  to  do  it 
only  for  1  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  do  this  for  more  than  1  year,  if  we 
do  it  for  2  years,  as  the  bill  provides, 
then  we  are  doing  one  of  two  things,  we 
are  either  shirking  our  responsibilities  by 
not  examining  the  bill  next  year  when  we 
come  back  here,  or  else  we  are  afraid  to 
do  it,  because  the  bill  and  the  programs 
are  controversial. 

I  do  not  believe  either  one  of  these 
reasons  is  a  good  reason  to  go  ahead  at 
this  time  for  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski], 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  that,  in  contrast  to  what  he  had 
stated,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  appropriations  for  1969.  This 
is  an  authorization.  We  still  have  to  leg¬ 
islate  on  the  appropriation.  Therefore 
the  House  will  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  appropriation  for  1969. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  is 
true,  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  again 
look  at  the  appropriations,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  any  excuse  for  the 
authorization  committee,  the  great  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  not  to 
participate  in  the  authorization.  That  is 
the  committee  whose  expertise  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  the  fields  of  education,  la¬ 
bor,  and  in  the  poverty  war.  So  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  any  sound  argument  to  say 
that,  simply  because  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  look  it  over  next 
year,  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  need  not  look  it  over  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  this  amendment  really  ought  not  be 
controversial.  The  people  who  are  for 
the  bill  should  support  it  equally  with 
those  who  are  against  the  bill.  Therefore, 
I  would  hope  the  House  could  adopt  this 
amendment  which  permits  a  limitation  of 
1  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


(-25,000), 


Headstart,  155,100  children 


enrolled  (  —  187,000). 


NONPROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES  (POOR  PEOPLE) 

85,000  employed  annually  (actual  num-  60,000  employed  annually 
bers)  41,000  man-years/employment  better  29,000  man-years  ( —  12,000) . 
figure  to  use. 

HEADSTART 

Year-round  Headstart,  209,000  children.  Year-round 

(  —  43,900). 

Summer  Headstart,  500,000  children.  No  change. 

HEADSTART  FOLLOWTHROUGH 

190,000  children  enrolled.  3,000  children 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 

1,085,000  potential  clientele.  910,000  potential  clientele  ( —  175,000) . 

39  projects  (—5) . 

UPWARD  BOUND 

15.200  participants  (—8,800). 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

500,000  served  (  —  200,000). 

630  law  offices  ( —  220). 

I, 500  attorneys  (—500). 

VISTA 

3,000  volunteers  (  —  1,250). 

150  VISTA  associates  (  —  150). 

RURAL  LOANS 

5,300  loans  (  —  6,700). 

200  loans  (—200). 

MIGRANTS 

2,400  housing  units  (  —  1,200). 

27.200  adults  (-800). 

II, 400  children  (  —  1,600). 


44  projects. 

24,000  participants. 

700,000  served. 

850  law  offices  open. 

2,000  attorneys. 

4,250  full-time  volunteers. 
300  VISTA  associates. 

12,000  loans  to  individuals. 
400  loans  to  cooperatives. 


3,600  housing  units  provided. 

28,000  adult  education  enrollees. 
13,000  children  in  day  care  programs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  considerable 
personal  affection  and  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  say  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
and  well  known  that  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  this  program,  and  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  pay  raise  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  deprive  the  GS-2’s, 
GS-3’s,  GS-4’s,  and  GS-5’s  who  work 
honestly  and  faithfully  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  from  the  benefits 
of  the  pay  raise  legislation. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  simply 
to  cut  off  next  year’s  authorization.  So, 
if  we  were  foolish  enough  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  for  all  of  our  efforts,  both 
for  and  against,  we  would  be  authorizing 
a  program  to  expire  in  only  6  months. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  talked 
about  legislative  responsibility.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  our  legislative  responsi¬ 
bility  to  allow  decent  planning  at  what¬ 
ever  level  we  ultimately  arrive  at  by  the 
agencies  which  must  do  the  planning. 
Look  at  Headstart,  for  instance.  Under 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  how  could 
they  get  teachers,  how  could  they  make 
commitments? 

The  gentleman  must  know,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Members  know,  especially  those 
who  have  any  impacted  areas  or  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  money  in 
their  districts,  that  it  takes  a  fiscal  year 
of  planning  in  order  for  there  to  be  in¬ 
telligent  construction  of  any  school  op¬ 
eration,  or  maintenance,  or  construc¬ 
tion  program. 

Yearly  planning  is  obviously  needed  in 
every  other  educational  program.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  might  not  be  for 
the  Headstart  program — I  do  not  know. 

But  any  of  you  who  are  for  any  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  whether  it  be  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  or  Public  Law  815  or 
Public  Law  874  or  any  other  program, 
know  perfectly  well  that  your  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  must  hire  in  advance. 
Teachers  are  hired  in  April  and  May  for 
September.  Commitments — fiscal  com¬ 
mitments  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  devas¬ 
tating — absolutely  devastating  to  the 
program. 

We  are  not  locking  ourselves  in.  This 
is  an  authorization  bill.  That  does  not 
mean  that  any  of  us  are  locked  in,  if  we 
are  displeased  with  its  operation,  to 
commiting  ourselves  to  supporting  the 
funding  next  year.  That  is  why  we  have 
subcommittees  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  help  us  with  that. 

This  amendment  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  mischievous.  Its  obvious  intent 
is  to  cut  this  program — such  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  support,  if  any  of  it,  and 
give  it  only  6  months  more  of  life.  For 
those  of  us  who  want  it  to  continue  for 
2  years,  which  is  the  authorization,  there 
would  devolve  upon  us  again  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  coming  back  here  and  going 
through  this  agony  again  next  year. 

This  amendment  is  mischievous — it 
should  be  defeated  and  must  be  defeated. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney], 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gurney  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  136, 
noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Part  A — Job  Corps 
“statements  op  purpose 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps 
for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young  men 
and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  residential  and/or  nonresidential 
centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
traihing,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities,  and  prescribes  various  other 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  operation  and  continuing  development 
of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist 
young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from 
an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible, 
employable,  and  productive  citizens;  and  to 
do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where 
feasible,  to  the  development  of  National, 
State,  and  community  resources,  and  to  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  techniques 
for  working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can 
be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  in¬ 
stitutions  and  agencies. 

“establishment  of  the  job  corps 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  with¬ 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a  ‘Job 
Corps’, 

“individuals  eligible  for  the  job  corps 

“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
person  who — - 

“(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment; 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  low-income  family  who  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  education,  training,  or  intensive 
counseling  ancf  related  assistance  in  order  to 
secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  Regular  school- 
work,  qualify  for  other  training  programs 
suitable  to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

“(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  homelife,  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his 
prospects  for  successful  participation  in  any 
other  program  providing  needed  training,  ed¬ 
ucation,  or  assistance; 

“(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  involves; 
and 

“(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  -en¬ 
rollment  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Job 
Corps  rules  and  regulations. 


"screening  and  selection  of  applicants — 
general  provisions 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements 
which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organizations 
such  as  community  action  agencies,  public 
employment  offices,  professional  groups,  and 
labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall  establish 
specific  standards  and  procedures  for  con¬ 
ducting  screening  and  selection  activities: 
shall  encourage  recruitment  through  agen¬ 
cies  and  individuals  having  contact  with 
youths  over  substantial  periods  of  time  and 
able,  accordingly,  to  offer  reliable  information 
as  to  their  needs  and  problems;  and  shall 
provide  for  necessary  consultation  with  other 
individuals  and  organizations,  including 
court,  probation,  parole,  law  enforcement, 
education,  welfare,  and  medical  authorities 
and  advisers.  They  shall  also  provide  for — 

“(1)  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

“(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  in  his  home  community; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  perti¬ 
nent  data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  interests  for  evaluation  in  determining 
his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak¬ 
ing  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 
enrollee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  inquiry  concerning  the  applicant’s 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and,  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past 
behavior,  family  income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eligibility. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number 
of  candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible 
youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need 
to  provide  residential  facilities  for  such 
youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide 
geographic  dispersion. 

“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION - SPECIAL  LIMITA¬ 

TIONS 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  se¬ 
lected  as  an  enrollee  unless  it  is  determined 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
can  participate  successfully  in  group  situa¬ 
tions  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  be¬ 
havior  that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ships  between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be 
subject  and  of  the  consequences  of  failure 
to  observe  those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property, 
repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addi¬ 
tion,  or  other  major  behavioral  aberrations, 
the  Director  shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a 
professionally  qualified  person  who  knows 
such  potential  enrollee’s  individual  situation 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  his 
conduct  will  not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and 
success  of  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help 
him  to  overcome  his  problem. 
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“(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if 
his  release  from  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials 
is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Director  and  does  not  violate  applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the 
individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  applicable  probation  or  parole  require¬ 
ments.  | 

“enrollment  and  assignment 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize 
in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  individual  of  obligations 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.G.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

“(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section 
609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation  in  the  following  form:  ‘I  do  sol¬ 
emnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.’ 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to, 
this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“(d)  After  the  Director  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men’s  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women’s  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  which  is  closest 
to  the  enrollee’s  home,  except  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  on  an  individual  basis,  may  waive  this 
requirement  when  overriding  considerations 
justify  such  action.  Assignments  to  centers 
in  areas  more  remote  from  the  enrollee’s 
home  shall  be  carefully  limited  to  situations 
in  which  such  action  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  an  equitable  opportunity  for  dis- 
advantatged  youth  from  various  sections  of 
the  country  to  participate  in  the  program, 
to  prevent  undue  delays  in  the  assignment 
of  individual  enrollees,  to  provide  an  assign¬ 
ment  which  adequately  meets  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee  or  is 
necessary  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

“job  corps  centers 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make 
agreements  with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps 
centers.  These  centers  may  be  residential 
and/or  nonresidential  in  character  and  shall 
be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  provide 
enrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with 
education,  vocational  training,  work  expe¬ 
rience  (either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers), 
counseling,  and  other  srevices  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  The  centers  shall  include  con¬ 
servation  centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily 
in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to 
other  training  and  aslistance,  programs  of 
work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to 
conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to 
assist  in  developing  community  projects  in 
the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include 
men’s  and  women’s  training  centers  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and  to 
provide  activities  which  shall  include  train¬ 
ing  and  other  services  appropriate  for  en¬ 
rollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

“(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and 
women’s  training  centers  shall  offer  educa¬ 


tion  and  vocational  training  opportunities, 
together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  non¬ 
residential  basis  to  participants  in  programs 
described  in  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  op¬ 
portunities  may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  Director  may  specify. 

“program  activities 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with 
an  intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  super¬ 
vised  program  of  education,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  work  experience,  planned  avocational 
and  recreational  activities,  physical  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  development,  and  counseling.  To 
the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities 
designed  to  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic 
career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he  may 
encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in  ad¬ 
justing  to  a  new  community,  mid  planning 
and  managing  his  daily  affairs  in  a  manner 
that  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  up¬ 
ward  mobility,  and  shall  aggregate  at  least 
sixty  hours  a  week.  Center  programs  shall 
include  required  participation  in  center 
maintenance  support  and  related  work  ac¬ 
tivity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  discipline. 

“(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

“(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high 
school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to  be 
issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  services  in  the  Job  Corps  and 
which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s  level  of  edu¬ 
cational  attainment. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi¬ 
ence  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  for  service  and  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  other  work-experience  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  community. 

“ALLOWANCE  AND  SUPPORT 

“Sec.  109.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow¬ 
ances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans¬ 
portation,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees 
from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en¬ 
rollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  six  months  service 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  former 
enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjustment 
allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the 
Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
readjustment  allowance,  however,  unless  he 
has  remained  in  the  program  at  least  ninety 
days,  except  in  unusual  circumstances  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may, 
from  time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of 
an  enrollee  such  portions  of  his  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  as  the  Director  deems  neces¬ 
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sary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  by  that  enrollee;  and  he  may 
also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regulations,  reduce 
the  amount  of  an  enrollee’s  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  during 
participation  in  the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event 
of  an  enrollee’s  death  during  his  period  of 
service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5582  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  determine,  a  portion  of  the  read¬ 
justment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en¬ 
rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Director. 

“STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  it  is  determined  that  retention 
in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  en¬ 
rollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 
shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  disciplinary  measures  against  en¬ 
rollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismis¬ 
sal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expedi¬ 
tious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority, 
as  provided  under  regulations  set  by  the 
Director. 

“COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and 
shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding  or 
nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  community  ad¬ 
visory  councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and  for 
planning  programs  of  mutual  interest.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  such  advisory  councils  shall  be 
formed  by  and  coordinated  under  the  local 
community  action  agency.  Youth  participa¬ 
tion  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  where  feasible  separate  youth 
councils  may  be  established,  to  be  composed 
of  representative  enrollees  and  representative 
young  people  from  the  communities.  The 
Director  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and 
take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  each 
center  is  operated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  section  with  a  view  of  achieving, 
so  far  as  possible,  objectives  which  shall  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  giving  community  officials  ap¬ 
propriate  advance  notice  of  changes  in  center 
rules,  procedures,  or  activities  that  may  af¬ 
fect  or  be  of  interest  to  the  community; 
(2)  affording  the  community  a  meaning¬ 
ful  voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct 
concern  to  it,  including  policies  governing  the 
issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to  enrollees;  (3) 
providing  center  officials  with  full  and  rapid 
access  to  relevant  community  groups  and 
agencies,  including  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  agencies  which  work  with  young  people 
in  the  community;  (4)  encouraging  the  full¬ 
est  practicable  participation  of  enrollees  in 
programs  or  projects  for  community  improve¬ 
ment  or  betterment,  with  adequate  advance 
consultation  with  business,  labor,  profes¬ 
sional,  and  other  interested  community 
groups  and  organizations;  (5)  arranging  rec¬ 
reational,  athletic,  or  similar  events  in  which 
enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate 
together;  (6)  providing  community  residents 
with  opportunities  to  work  with  enrollees 
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directly,  as  part-time  instructors,  tutors,  or 
advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or 
career  opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the 
community;  and  (8)  promoting  interchanges 
of  information  and  techniques  among,  and 
cooperative  projects  involving,  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

"counseling  and  job  placement 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee  at  regular  intervals  to  follow  his  prog¬ 
ress  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termina¬ 
tion  to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall 
seek  to  place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation 
for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is 
likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  at¬ 
taining  further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enrollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall 
utilize  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  to  determine  the  status  and 
progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

“(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee’s 
training,  a  copy  of  "his  pertinent  records,  in¬ 
cluding  data  derived  from  his  counseling 
and  testing,  other  than  confidential  informa¬ 
tion,  shall  be  made  available  immediately  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi¬ 
ble  in  accordance  with  section  611(d)  of  this 
Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  allowance 
provided  for  in  section  109(c)  of  this  Act, 
less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to 
former  enrollees  (who  have  not  already  found 
employment)  at  the  public  employment 
service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such 
former  enrollee,  if  he  is  returning  to  his 
home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the 
community  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has 
indicated  an  intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by  which 
public  employment  service  officers  will  main¬ 
tain  records  regarding  former  enrollees  who 
are  thus  paid  at  such  offices  including  in¬ 
formation  as  to — 

“(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  offices’  help  in  finding  a 
job; 

“(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  in  jobs  without  further  education  or 
training; 

“(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re¬ 
quire  further  training  before  being  placed  in 
jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  in 
which  they  participated;  and 

“(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re¬ 
quire  further  remedial  or  basic  education  in 
order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  to¬ 
gether  with  information  as  to  the  types  of 
programs  for  which  such  former  enrollees 
were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte¬ 
nance  by  public  employment  service  offices, 
and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  en¬ 
rollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Director 
prior  to  the  termination  of  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  Director  shall 
maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  information. 

“evaluation;  experimental  and 

DEVELOPMENTAL  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 


the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  independent  evaluations,  with  a 
view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  providing  information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek 
to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting 
from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to 
nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use  of  fa¬ 
cilities  combining  residential  and  nonresi¬ 
dential  components,  from  the  use  of  centers 
with  large  as  opposed  to  small  enrollments, 
and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  pro¬ 
gram  sponsors,  including  public  agencies,  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  private  corporations.  The  evalua¬ 
tion  shall  also  include  comparisons  with 
proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  in  the  program. 
In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall  con¬ 
sult  with  other  agencies  and  officials  in  order 
to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job 
Corps  techniques  with  those  used  in  other 
programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  agencies  specific  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  residence  of  former 
enrollees,  their  employment  status,  compen¬ 
sation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  commu¬ 
nity  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  similar  information  directly  from 
enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report 
required  by  section  608. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  research, 
or  demonstration  projects  directed  to  de¬ 
veloping  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community 
life  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans¬ 
portation  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  program  authorized  under  this 
part.  These  projects  shall  include  one  or 
more  projects  providing  youths  with  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  and  other  supportive  serv¬ 
ices  on  a  combined  residential  and  nonresi¬ 
dential  basis.  The  Director  may,  if  he  deems 
it  advisable,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot 
projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who  have 
a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior 
against  persons  or  property,  repetitive  delin¬ 
quent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other  be¬ 
havioral  aberrations.  Projects  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  developed  after  appropriate 
consultation  with  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  and  with  the  prime  spon¬ 
sors,  as  described  in  part  B  of  this  title,  in 
the  communities  where  the  projects  will  be 
carried  out.  They  may  be  undertaken  jointly 
with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro¬ 
grams,  including  programs  under  part  B  of 
this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  available  for 
activities  under  those  programs  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  con¬ 
cerned,  be  available  to  projects  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same 
or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Di¬ 
rector  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub¬ 
section  essential  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608  or  a 
separate  annual  document,  report  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under 
this  section,  including  a  full  description  of 
progress  made  in  connection  with  combined 
residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

“(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  up¬ 
graded  vocational  education  schools  could 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 


communities  could  make  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  educational  and  training  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  Director,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into 
one  or  more  agreements  with  State  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  establish¬ 
ing  and  operating  model  community  voca¬ 
tional  education  schools  and  skill  centers. 
Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally  located  in 
an  urban  area  having  a  high  dropout  rate, 
a  large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and 
a  need  in  the  area  for  a  combination  voca¬ 
tional  school  and  skill  center.  No  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it  contains 
provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 

“(1)  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

"(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school 
and  skill  center  reflect  the  job  market  needs 
as  projected  by  the  survey; 

“(3)  an  advisory  committee  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  labor,  education,  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  be  formed  to  follow  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  activities  and  to  make  periodic  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  its  operation; 

“(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  schools  in  the  area  and  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours;  and 

"(5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures  as  the  Director  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  project  will  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

“ADVISORY  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

“Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  availability  of  outside 
advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would 
be  of  substantial  benefit  in  identifying  and 
overcoming  problems,  in  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening 
relationships  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
agencies,  institutions,  or  groups  engaged  in 
related  activities.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  established 
pursuant  to  section  605  of  this  Act,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  matter  or  question  involving  the 
Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the 
establishment  through  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  one 
or  more  boards  or  committees  under  this 
section. 

“PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  STATES 

“Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  nec¬ 
essary  action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consul¬ 
tation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  ap¬ 
plicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation 
or  administration  of  State-operated  pro¬ 
grams  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions,  pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  him  within  30  days  of  such  sub¬ 
mission. 

“APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

“Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  speci¬ 
fically  provided  in  the  following  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
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compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“  ( i )  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  TJ.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401 
et  seq.),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  any  service  per¬ 
formed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap¬ 
ter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall  be 
deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘employee’ 
as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub¬ 
chapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author¬ 
ized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees;  and 

“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  is  termi¬ 
nated. 

“(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  in  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

“(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
it  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

“(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  the -fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
in  a  manner  that  will  increase  the  residential 
capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above  forty- 
five  thousand  enrollees. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  on  or  before  June  30, 
1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  receiving  training,  at  least  25  per 
centum  shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall 
immediately  take  steps  to  achieve  an  enroll¬ 
ment  ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  en¬ 
rollees  in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  consist¬ 
ent  with  (1)  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  the  program,  (2)  sound  admin¬ 
istrative  practice,  and  (3)  the  socioeconomic, 
educational,  and  training  needs  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  served. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1968,  the  direct  operating  costs 
of  Job  Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not 
exceed  $6,500  per  residential  enrollee,  or 
$2,500  per  nonresidential  enrollee. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  any  conservation  or  training  cen¬ 
ter  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 


“political  discrimination  and  political 

ACTIVITY 

“Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  poli¬ 
tical  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  Ail 
disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti¬ 
tutes  by  law  a  disqualication  for  Govern¬ 
ment  employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation  or  beliefs,  excepts  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  politi¬ 
cal  management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
either  partisan  or  nonpartisan,  or  in  voter 
registration  drives,  except  as  may  be  provided 
by  or  pursuant  to  statue,  and  no  such  officer, 
employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official 
position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result 
thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain  the 
right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  ex¬ 
press,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candidates. 
Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall  be  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  1925. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or 
enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Director  with  specific  instructions  as  to  dis¬ 
cipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  ac¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  101  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1967,  the  following  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Toledo  Blade  of  Toledo, 
Ohio; 

East  Toledo  Center  Chief  Resigns,  Cites 

Frustrations — Antipoverty  Goals  Met, 

Salverda  Says — Fourth  To  Leave  Staff 

in  Last  Month 

Harold  Salverda  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  anti-poverty  program’s  East  Toledo 
Neighborhood  Opportunity  Center.  He  is  the 
fourth  person  to  leave  the  center  staff  in 
the  last  month. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  John  W. 
Jones,  executive  director  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Planning  Association  (EOPA), 
Mr.  Salverda  said  he  was  leaving  to  accept 
a  job  in  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Salverda  said  today,  however,  that 
though  he  is  looking  forward  to  his  new 
job,  he  would  not  have  considered  leaving 
if  there  was  a  realistic  chance  that  things 
could  be  changed  in  the  local  anti-poverty 
program. 

“When  I  took  the  director’s  Job  seven 
months  ago.  I  thought  it  was  possible  to  get 
some  things  done  to  help  the  poor  and  to 


bring  about  a  significant  change  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But  I  wasn’t  able  to  bring  it  off,” 
Mr.  Salverda  said. 

SUPPORTS  PROGRAM 

He  said  he  supports,  without  hesitation, 
the  idea  of  the  war  on  poverty  but  added 
that  the  directorship  of  the  East  Toledo  cen¬ 
ter  was  a  series  of  frustrations. 

In  the  last  month,  the  center’s  assistant 
director  and  two  interviewers  resigned.  Mr. 
Salverda  said  it  is  rumored  that  three  or 
four  more  members  of  the  staff  are  con¬ 
sidering  leaving. 

One  objective  of  the  social-action  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  attempt  to  make  institutional 
changes,  Mr.  Salverda  said.  But  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  become  an  institution  that  is 
more  interested  in  perpetuating  itself  than 
in  changing  things,  he  said. 

Nine  members  of  the  center’s  advisory 
council  resigned  last  June  in  protest  over 
what  they  termed  overlapping  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  services. 

MEDICAL  program  gone 

The  center,  opened  two  years  ago,  orig¬ 
inally  provided  a  full  range  of  medical,  legal, 
and  employment  services  to  the  poor  in  East 
Toledo,  Mr.  Salverda  said  the  medical  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  eliminated,  an  employment 
counselor  spends  only  two  half-days  a  week 
at  the  center,  and  legal  aid  is  available  2  y2 
days  a  week. 

The  center’s  present  annual  budget  is 
more  than  $100,000,  but  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  center  were  less  than  they 
should  have  been,  Mr.  Salverda  said. 

Mr.  Salverda  said:  “I  know  I’m  going  to 
sound  like  a  real  sorehead,  but  I  think  the 
question  needs  to  be  asked:  Are  we  really 
helping  the  poor?” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  not  supporting  this 
program,  because  I  have  to  answer  the 
question  that  is  being  asked  not  only 
in  my  district  and  in  East  Toledo  but 
around  the  country,  “Is  this  program 
really  helping  the  poor?” 

When  these  things  come  to  light,  noth¬ 
ing  ever  seems  to  be  done  about  it.  Ap¬ 
parently  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  is  deaf  and 
does  not  hear  these  complaints.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  war  on  poverty,  we  get  somebody 
in  who  can  hear  these  complaints.  Not 
only  is  this  complaint  being  aired  during 
the  debate  but  many  other  complaints 
are.  I  think  he  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  last 
several  days  to  see  what  is  going  on  in 
his  own  program  and  do  something 
about  it. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn  :  On 
page  129,  after  line  5,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  6  one  page  154  and  insert: 

“Part  A — Residential  Centers 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  establish  residential  vocational  education 
and  job  training  centers  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  “Residential  Centers”)  for  needy  young 
men  and  womeij  who,  because  of  their  family 
or  neighborhood  environments  and  level  of 
educational  attainment,  are  unable  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
to  increase  their  skills  for  employment,  or 
to  benefit  from  other  programs  of  education, 
training,  and  work  experience,  and  who  re¬ 
quire  residential  training  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  jobs  in  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers 
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in  conjunction  with  vocational  training  fa¬ 
cilities  such  as  area  vocational  schools,  in 
order  to  develop  a  nationwide  capability  to 
meet  the  vocational  training  needs  of  all 
Americans.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  Residential  Cen¬ 
ters  provided  for  enrollees  under  this  title 
shall  be  combined  with  area  vocational 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  other  train¬ 
ing  facilities,  for  resident  and  nonresident 
trainees,  in  order  to  avoid  isolation  or  stig¬ 
matizing  of  said  enrollees  and  to  develop  a 
concept  of  community  and  area  training 
centers.  It  is  further  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  trainees  shall  be  assigned  to  Residential 
Centers  as  reasonably  close  to  their  place  of 
residence  as  is  compatible  with  the  goals 
sought  to  be  achieved  in  their  attendance 
at  such  Center. 

‘‘transfer  of  authority 
“Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’)  shall  as¬ 
sume  the  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  Job  Corps  (including  personnel,  property, 
records,  contractual  obligations,  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  appropriations)  operat¬ 
ing  heretofore  under  the  authority  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  A 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title:  Provided,  however.  That 
until  superseded  or  repealed  by  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  hereunder,  all 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  pursuant  to  part  A  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  and  in  effect  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

“phasing  over  the  job  corps 
“Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  phasing  over  the  Job  Corps 
program  into  the  program  of  Residential 
Centers  authorized  by  part  A  of  this  title. 

“(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  study  and  evaluation 
of  existing  Job  Corps  facilities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining:  (1)  which  facilities  are 
suited  to  continuation  as  Residential  Cen¬ 
ters  under  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this 
title;  (2)  which  facilities,  if  any,  could  best 
be  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  or  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
Residential  Centers  for  the  provision  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  and  training  in  such  fields 
as  conservation,  forestry,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources;  and  (3)  which 
facilities  should  be  eliminated  because  of 
their  lack  of  suitability  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  The  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  take  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion  to  implement  his  findings  from  this 
evaluation. 

“authorization 

“Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  part  A  of  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  such  pur¬ 
pose  there  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  from  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969, 
the  sum  of  $190,000,000. 

“establishment  of  program 
“Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  Residential  Centers  to  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  or  in  coordination 
with  programs  authorized  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended. 

“(b)  Residential  Centers  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part  by  means  of — 


“(1)  grants  to  State  boards  of  vocational 
education  for  operation  of  Residential  Cen¬ 
ters  in  conjunction  with  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  or  other  facilities  operated 
in  accordance  with  a  State  plan  approved 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended; 

“(2)  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations  which  have  a  demon¬ 
strated  capability  to  conduct  high-quality 
vocational  education  and  job  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
this  part;  and 

“(3)  arrangements  with  .the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  for  the  operation  of  Residential  Cen¬ 
ters  for  the  provision  of  vocational  training 
in  such  fields  as  conservation,  forestry,  and 
the  management  of  natural  resources. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  part. 

“state-operated  residential  centers 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
operate  one  or  more  Residential  Centers  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  through  its  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  a  State  plan 
(or  amendment  to  a  State  plan  under  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended) 
which — 

“  ( 1 )  designates  the  State  board  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  to  act,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  one  or  more  local 
educational  agencies,  as  the  sole  agency  for 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

“(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section  108 
will  be  spent  solely  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  Residential  Centers  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  109,  and  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  plan; 

“(3)  makes  adequate  provision,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the  accommodation  of  trainees  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  States; 

“(4)  sets  forth,  in  such  detail  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  deem  necessary,  a  description  of 
the  program  of  training  and  education  to  be 
carried  out,  including  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  recruitment,  selection,  screen¬ 
ing,  testing,  and  job  placement  of  trainees 
and  graduates; 

“(5)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac¬ 
counting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  public  agency)  under  this  title; 
and 

“(6)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  informa¬ 
tion,  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri¬ 
fication  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  Upon  agreement  of  two  or  more 
States,  acting  through  their  respective  State 
boards  of  vocational  education,  a  single  plan 
may  be  submitted  for  the  joint  operation  of 
one  or  more  Residential  Centers:  Provided, 
That  such  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a). 

“(c)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  or  by  several  States 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a),  and  he  shall  give  first  priority  to  such 
plans  as  the  perferred  method  of  carrying  out 
the  Residential  Centers  program,  taking  into 
consideraton  such  factors  as  (i)  the  readiness 
of  the  State  or  States  to  assume  and  continue 
the  operation  of  facilities  previously  operated 
as  Job  Corps  centers  or  camps  under  part  A 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended;  (ii)  the  geographic 
location  of  existing  and  proposed  facilities; 
and  (iii)  the  availability  of  Residential 
Centers  in  other  States  to  meet  the  needs  of 


eligible  young  men  and  women  in  the  area  to 
be  served. 

“other  residential  centers 
"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  (in  accordance  with  his  findings 
under  section  102(b))  for  the  operation  of 
Residential  Centers  (other  than  those  estab¬ 
lished  under  plans  approved  under  section 
106)  as  follows: 

“(1)  the  operation  of  facilities  previously 
operated  as  Job  Corps  centers  or  camps  under 
part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
contracts  entered  into  by  or  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  for  the  duration  of  the 
contract; 

“(2)  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers 
under  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  including  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  existing  Job  Corps  contracts  (but 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title) ,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  in 
the  absence  of  acceptable  State  plans  under 
Section  106,  or  until  Centers  established 
under  such  plans  are  operative;  and 

“(3)  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  Departments  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

“(b)  In  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  any  Residential  Center  or 
centers  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  State 
boards  of  vocational  education  and  shall 
assure,  insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  that 
such  centers  are  operated  with  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  the  State  board  for  the 
State  in  which  they  are  located. 

“payment  of  costs 

“Sec.  108.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  State  plans  approved  under  this  part  and 
for  the  operation  of  Residential  Centers  pur¬ 
suant  to  contracts  or  delegations  of  author¬ 
ity  made  by  him.  Such  payments  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine. 

“operation  of  residential  centers 

“Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  each  Residential  Center  operated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  provide — - 

“(1)  basic  education  designed  to  qualify 
trainees  for  employment; 

“(2)  vocational  training  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  classroom  instruction  and  other  programs 
such  as  on-the-job  training  or  work  experi¬ 
ence  under  actual  or  simulated  employment 
conditions  designed  to  qualify  trainees  for 
employment; 

“(3)  continuous  counseling,  education, 
and  activities  designed  to  develop  motiva¬ 
tion,  proper  attitudes,  work  discipline,  and 
habits  necessary  for  successful  and  long¬ 
term  employment; 

“(4)  effective  enforcement  of  rules  and 
regulations  designed  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  trainees  and  to  maintain  an  environment 
conducive  to  learning,  as  well  as  enforce¬ 
ment  of  standards  of  safety  and  health  for 
trainees; 

“(5)  programs  designed  to  promote  good 
community  relations,  including  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  community  advisory  groups  to 
consult  with  Center  administrators,  and  to 
develop  whenever  feasible  Job  or  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  community  for  graduates 
from  the  Center; 

“(6)  continuous  liaison  with  public  and 
private  employers  in  the  area  served  by  the 
Center  in  order  to  determine  which  job  skills 
are  in  demand  in  such  area  and  to  obtain 
employment  opportunities  in  such  area  for 
graduates  of  the  Center; 
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"(7)  a  program  of  counseling  and  testing 
of  each,  trainee  at  regular  intervals  to  follow 
his  progress  in,  and  satisfaction  with,  the 
educational  and  vocational  program;  and 
“(8)  a  placement  program  (utilizing  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible)  which  shall  include 
arrangements  for  postgraduate  interviews  or 
other  contacts  through  which  the  graduate’s 
employment  status,  progress,  and  needs  for 
additional  training  or  counseling  can  be 
determined. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
Residential  Center  to  make  available  to  him 
such  records  pertaining  to  each  trainee  and 
graduate  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
and  to  provide  such  further  services  to  grad¬ 
uates  as  may  be  necessary. 

“provisions  relating  to  trainees;  recruit¬ 
ment  AND  ELIGIBILITY 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Each  State  board  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  (or  contracting  agency  or 
organization)  operating  a  Residential  Cen¬ 
ter  shall  select  and  enroll  trainees  recruited 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  determine  the  eligibility  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

“(b)  In  States  in  which  there  is  no  ap¬ 
proved  State  plan  under  this  part,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  trainees  and  for  their  enroll¬ 
ment  in  Residential  Centers  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  (utilizing  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  assistance  of  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  and  the  State 
employment  security  agency) . 

“(c)  No  individual  shall  be  eligible  for 
enrollment  as  a  trainee  in  any  Residential 
Center  unless  he  or  she — 

“  ( 1 )  is  at  least  sixteen  but  not  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  such  Center; 

“(2)  meets  such  low  family  income  and 
other  criteria  of  need  as  may  be  promulgated 
and  published  by  the  Secretary; 

“(3)  requires  additional  education,  train¬ 
ing,  and  related  assistance  in  order  to  secure 
and  hold  minimum  employment; 

“(4)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment 
of  such  a  character  as  to  impair  substantially 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in 
any  other  program  providing  needed  train¬ 
ing,  education,  or  assistance  and  therefore 
requires  a  substantial  change  of  environ¬ 
ment; 

“(5)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  or  is  a  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  non¬ 
immigrant  or  is  a  parolee  under  section 
214(a)  or  212(d)  (5) ,  respectively,  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act; 

“(6)  evidences  a  desire  and  ability  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  training  and  educational  op¬ 
portunities  available  at  such  Center; 

“(7)  meets  each  additional  criteria  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  State 
board  of  vocational  education  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Secretary; 

“(8)  shall  take  or  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic”:  Provided,  That  this  requirement  shall 
not  apply  to  a  citizen  of  Cuba  as  described 
above,  or  to  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  such  oath;  and 

“(9)  agrees  to  comply  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  conduct  while  a 
trainee  at  such  Residential  Center  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  State 
board  of  vocational  education  with  the  con¬ 
cent  of  the  Secretary. 


“(d)  No  individual  may  be  a  trainee  at  any 
Residential  Center  or  Centers  for  a  total  of 
more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  in  special  cases. 

“(e)  Criminal  violations  shall  not  dis¬ 
qualify  any  individual  from  enrollment  at 
any  Residential  Center,  but  after  evaluation 
of  the  distinctive  nature  of  each  individual’s 
problems,  provision  shall  be  made  for  suit¬ 
able  treatment  and  handling :  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  director  of  such  Center  may 
refuse  to  enroll  any  individual  whose  be¬ 
havioral  problems  are  likely  to  jeopardize  the 
enforcement  of  standards  of  conduct  at  such 
Center,  or  impair  the  training  or  educational 
opportunity  of  other  trainees,  or  endanger 
such  other  trainees  or  personnel  at  such 
Center. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  on  or  before  June  30,  1968, 
of  the  total  number  of  trainees  receiving 
training,  at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be 
women.  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  take 
steps  to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  per 
centum  women  trainees  consistent  with  (1) 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of 
the  program,  (2)  sound  administrative  prac¬ 
tice,  and  (3)  the  socioeconomic,  educational, 
and  training  needs  of  the  population  to  be 
served. 

“allowances  and  maintenance 
“Sec.  111.  (a)  Each  trainee  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  such  living  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transporta¬ 
tion,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational  serv¬ 
ices,  medical,  dental,  hospital  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  his  needs.  Living  allowances  may  be  grad¬ 
uated  in  a  manner  which  will  provide  mone¬ 
tary  incentive  for  excellent  and  exceptional 
achievement.  Reasonable  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  for 
enrollees  to  reach  a  Residential  Center  for  ad¬ 
mission  and  for  graduates  or  trainees  who 
have  discontinued  their  training  to  return  to 
their  homes:  Provided,  That  such  arrange¬ 
ments  and  expenses  are  as  economical  as  pos¬ 
sible,  consistent  with  the  circumstances  and 
hall  not  be  more  generous  than  similar  pro¬ 
visions  available  to  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

“(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  participation  in  the  program 
each  trainee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  par¬ 
ticipation  therein  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  however,  That  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  a  portion  of  the  readjustment 
allowance  of  a  trainee  not  exceeding  $25  for 
each  month  of  satisfactory  service  may  be 
paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the 
trainee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her 
family  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  Jie  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  of  the  trainee’s 
death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service, 
the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f ) . 

"other  provisions  concerning  trainees 
“Sec.  112.  (a)  For  the  puropses  of  this 
part,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
a  trainee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal 
employee  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ¬ 
ment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  and  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  benefits. 

“(b)  Trainees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em¬ 
ployees  or  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of — 

“(1)  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  and  of  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.), 
and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual 


as  such  a  trainee  shall  be  deemed  for  such 
purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States; 

“(2)  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  23,  U.S.C.; 

“(3)  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.),  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  ‘employee’  as  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the 
provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as  here¬ 
inafter  provided. 

“(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection — - 

“(1)  the  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  a  trainee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except 
while  participating  in  an  activity  (including 
any  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel 
to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by 
or  under  the  direction  or  supervision  of  the 
Center; 

“(2)  in  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
a  trainee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150,  except 
that  with  respect  to  compensation  for  dis¬ 
ability  accruing  after  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such 
monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS~2 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (  5  U.S.C. 
1071  et  seq.) ,  and  section  6(d)  (1)  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(a)  (1))  shall  apply  to 
trainees. 

“(3)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  trainee’s  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  program  is  terminated. 

“(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  to  any  organization  solely  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  services  of  referring  the  name 
of  any  individual  or  individuals  for  enroll¬ 
ment  at  any  Residential  Center. 

“authority  to  dismiss;  commission  of  crime; 

PAROLE  VIOLATION 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  director  of  each  Residen¬ 
tial  Center  shall  have  authority  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  and  reasonable  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  against  trainees,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  dismissal  from  the  Center.  Dis¬ 
missals  from  the  Residential  Center  shall  be 
made  in  every  instance  in  which  the  director 
determines  that  retention  in  the  Residential 
Center  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
standards  of  conduct,  or  endanger  other 
trainees  or  Center  personnel,  or  impair  the 
educational  opportunities  of  other  trainees. 

“(b)  Any  trainee  who  is  convicted  of  a 
felony  committed  during  the  period  of  his 
training  shall  be  immediately  dismissed  from 
the  Center. 

“(c)  Any  trainee  who  is  charged  with  vio¬ 
lation  of  State  criminal  statutes  while  in 
training  at  a  Center  shall  be  provided  the 
cost  of  an  attorney  and  other  legal  fees  in 
circumstances  where  adequate  provision  for 
such  representation  of  indigent  defendants 
is  not  otherwise  provided. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  appro¬ 
priate  procedures  to  insure  that  participa¬ 
tion  by  a  trainee  in  the  program  shall  in  no 
way  result  in  a  violation  of  parole  or  proba¬ 
tionary  procedures  of  any  State.  In  the  event 
procedures  have  been  established  under 
which  the  participation  in  the  program  of 
a  youth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary 
jurisdiction  is  acceptable  to  appropriate 
State  authorities,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
the  Center  to  provide  for  regular  supervision 
of  the  trainee  and  reports  to  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  to  conform  with  the  appropriate 
parole  and  probationary  requirements  in 
such  State. 

“relations  with  states 

“Sec.  114.  No  Residential  Center  (other 
than  one  established  pursuant  to  an  ap¬ 
proved  State  plan)  shall  be  established  under 
this  part  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting 
forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission.” 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  lengthy 
amendment.  It  is  a  complete  substitute 
for  part  A,  section  101.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  same 
language  covered  in  the  gentleman’s  bill 
H.R.  13894? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman’s  inquiry,  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  war  on  poverty,  of  course,  has 
been  controversial  throughout  its  life, 
but  I  think,  without  any  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  if  not  the  most  controversial 
parts  has  been  the  Job  Corps.  There  have 
been  some  very  good  reasons  for  this.  I 
recall  a  good  deal  of  debate  last  year  on 
the  subject  of  the  Job  Corps  and  its  ex¬ 
cessive  costs.  The  testimony  before  our 
committee  then  and  again  this  year  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  job  placement 
and  the  utilization  of  training  by  youths 
that  have  gone  through  it  has  not  been 
what  it  should  be.  The  amendment  I  offer 
is  to  transfer  the  Job  Corps  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  and  to  phase  out  the  Job  Corps  as 
we  know  it.  This  is  not  to  stop  it  but  to 
phase  it  out  as  a  total  Federal  program 
and  phase  it  into  vocational  education  in 
the  States. 

We  have  a  yardstick,  if  you  please,  to 
test  the  success  of  the  Job  Corps.  We 
have  residential  vocational  education  in 
some  places  in  this  country.  Before  our 
committee  this  year  we  had  testimony 
concerning  the  Trumbull  County  voca¬ 
tional  school  in  Vienna,  Ohio.  There 
they  have  a  cost  per  year  per  student  of 
$4,573.  There  they  have  good  results 
with  job  placement.  We  have  testimony 
as  to  the  Mahoning  Valley  school,  which 
is  another  residential  vocational  school, 
where  approximately  80  percent  of  then’ 
graduates  are  successful  in  finding  jobs 
related  to  the  education  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  school.  We  can  compare 
the  cost  of  these  schools  with  the  cost 
of  the  present  Job  Corps.  These  are  valid 
comparisons. 

The  Milwaukee  vocational  school  has 
a  residential  program  that  runs  between 
$3,500  an  $4,000  a  year  for  each  enrollee 
in  direct  operating  cost.  Mahoning  Val¬ 
ley  residential  operation  costs  are  about 
$4,573  per  student,  as  I  mentioned  a 
minute  ago.  Compared  to  this  we  have 
just  a  few  years  ago,  schools  like  this 
called  Job  Corps  centers,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  residential  vocational 
education  schools. 

The  cost  at  Rodman  Job  Corps  camp 
was  $10,517  per  enrollee  per  year.  The 
Parks  camp  was  $9,091.  Albuquerque  was 
$12,658.  Some  of  the  centers  at  that  time 


had  not  been  in  operation  as  long  as 
Rodman,  Parks,  and  Albuquerque.  They 
are  Guthrie,  $13,238;  St.  Louis,  $12,203. 
And  we  can  go  on  down  the  list.  Lincoln 
is  $18,516.  Just  a  year  ago,  of  course,  we 
were  debating  the  wisdom  of  having  ex¬ 
penditures  at  this  level  with  the  results 
we  were  getting  from  the  Job  Corps 
camps.  And,  after  a  good  deal  of  debate 
on  the  floor  with  the  opposition  of  the 
administration,  finally  a  limitation  was 
put  on  the  cost  of  operating  these  Job 
Corps  camps  of  $7,500  per  year. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  even  this  figure  is  too  high  as  com¬ 
pared  to  what  can  be  done  in  residential 
vocational  training  centers  in  the  States 
involved  in  this  program  that  have  not 
been  connected  with  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Are  the  young  people 
who  are  in  attendance  at  the  residential 
schools  from  that  particular  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  do  they  come  from  a  distance 
removed  from  that  particular  center? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  say  that 
most  of  the  examples  which  I  have  cited 
of  the  residential  vocational  centers,  it  is 
true  that  most  of  them  come  from  the 
immediate  area  where  these  residential 
centers  are  located. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  yes,  but  it 
is  far  different  when  they  come  from  a 
distance.  Naturally,  the  costs  are  more. 
One  reason  that  they  do  that  is  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  young  people  to  go 
back  into  their  same  environment,  which 
is  understandable. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  really  happens  is 
that  as  soon  as  the  Job  Corps  enrollee 
wants  to  go  home,  the  Job  Corps  sends 
him  home  again,  And,  if  they  happen 
to  be  located  at  a  camp  on  the  east  coast 
and  if  they  want  to  go  back  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  instance,  they  are  sent  thaf 
long  distance  by  air;  that  is  why  is  is  so 
expensive.  Sending  enrollees  half  way 
across  the  country  has  never  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  nor  necessary,  just  expensive. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. ' 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  second  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  in  an  effort  to  put  into  effect  the 
so-called  opportunity  crusade,  spinning 
off  the  Job  Corps  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Their  original  so-called  opportunity 
crusade,  which  was  introduced  earlier 
(H.R.  10682)  and  considered  extensively 


by  the  committee,  specified  that  the  res¬ 
idential  centers  should  be  operated  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

When  they  say  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — we 
know  it  simply  means  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Last  year’s  version  of  the  “cru¬ 
sade”  would  have  transferred  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  As  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  know,  since  passage  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  our 
vocational  schools  have  had  the  author¬ 
ity  to  provide  special  programs  to  serve 
the  disadvantaged  youngsters  that  this  ’ 
Job  Corps  is  now  serving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  different 
league  altogether  from  the  vocational 
educational  schools  and  the  type  of 
youngsters  that  they  serve.  The  Job 
Corps  seeks  young  people  who  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reasons  can’t  be  reached  in  the 
regular  school  system.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  feedback  from  the  innovative 
approach  taken  in  Job  Corps  will  enable 
at  a  future  date  a  transfer  of  these  func¬ 
tions — but  not  at  this  time. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  throwing 
away  all  the  know-how  that  we  are  get¬ 
ting  from  the  industry-operated  pro¬ 
grams  and  from  the  conservation  op¬ 
erations.  We  are  trying  to  destroy  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  effectively  serving  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  youngsters  through  medical 
care,  dental  care,  basic  education,  vo¬ 
cational  training,  and  we  are  trying  to 
take  all  of  these  things  away  from  these 
young  people  and  say  “now  we  are  going 
to  turn  your  back  to  the  school  system 
and  the  regular  programs  in  which  you 
failed.” 

Vocational  education  systems,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  not  equipped  to  as¬ 
sume  this  responsibility. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
Job  Corps  under  the  innovative  influence 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
where  we  can  carefully  evaluate  it  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  soon,  or  some  of 
these  days,  phase  it  into  our  regular  ed¬ 
ucational  programs. 

The  original  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  placed  in  an  independent 
agency,  and  when  it  served  its  purpose 
it  went  out  of  existence. 

Vocational  education  is  making  tre¬ 
mendous  gains  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  The  information  that  will 
be  fed  into  our  industrial  and  technical 
schools  from  the  Job  Corps  certainly  will 
be  beneficial,  and  will  help  build  the 
know-how  to  deal  with  these  youngsters. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment,  and  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  listen  to 
statements  like  those  of  the  previous 
speaker  you  would  seem  to  gain  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Erlenborn  would,  as  Mr.  Perkins 
said,  destroy  the  Job  Corps,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.  But  we  must  understand  that 
these  are  the  same  type  phrases  that 
have  been  used  over  and  over  again; 
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when  there  are  no  merits  to  their  argu¬ 
ments  at  all,  the  other  side  talks  about 
our  amendments  destroying  the  program. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  program  will 
do: 

This  amendment  would  phase  the  Job 
Corps  over  to  HEW,  or  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  to  run  the  programs,  that  will  teach 
these  young  people  some  skills  so  that 
they  can  retain  the  same  job  afterwards. 

In  the  November  5  report  on  the  Job 
Corps  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  that  I  men¬ 
tioned  briefly  earlier,  where  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Chancellor  Donald 
McNeil  reported  to  his  board  of  regents 
that  this  Job  Corps  center  has  been  in 
operation  some  20  months,  and  has 
graduated  365  corpsmen  out  of  3,196 
who  have  enrolled. 

There  have  been  2,180  that  have  left 
the  program  already,  but  only  365  have 
graduated. 

Job  Corps  Graduate  Total  to  Date  Is  365 

Madison. — Just  over  16  percent  of  youths 
reporting  to  the  McCoy  Job  Corps  Center 
near  Sparta  have  remained  to  complete  their 
educational  program,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Chancellor  Donald  McNeil  has  reported  to 
his  board  of  regents. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program,  which  has 
graduated  365  of  the  3,196  corpsmen  who 
have  enrolled  at  the  center  during  the  last 
20  months,  has  exceeded  $12.5  million  while 
the  university  has  been  associated  with  the 
program,  McNeil  said.  Of  the  3,196  Corpsmen, 
1,017  are  now  in  the  camp. 

The  bulk  of  the  UW-related  cost  of  the 
program — all  of  which  has  been  borne  by 
the  federal  government — was  due  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  capital  equipment  costs  of  starting  the 
program  and  in  the  early  high  costs  of  tech¬ 
nical  education  programs  which  are  designed 
to  rim  for  years. 

The  UW  ran  the  program  on  a  sub-contract 
from  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  (RCA)  be¬ 
tween  March  1966  and  September  1967.  Since 
then  the  university  has  been  involved  only 
in  the  planning  of  educational  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  in  staff  training  for  the  camp. 

During  the  latter  period  the  UW’s  involve¬ 
ment  has  shrunk  from  about  90  employes  to 
eight,  and  to  an  educational  program  level 
costing  $832,000. 

During  the  earlier  period,  in  which  the 
Job  Corps  Center  was  being  organized,  a 
total  of  $11,619,000  was  spent  on  the  UW- 
related  work. 

In  that  period  the  center  has  turned  out 
365  graduates  from  the  3,196  who  have 
entered  the  camp,  McNeil  said.  Of  the  grad¬ 
uates,  at  least  253  were  placed  in  jobs  and 
180  of  them  are  still  working  at  them. 

Another  43  returned  to  high  school,  col¬ 
lege  or  technical  school  training  and  an¬ 
other  30  qualified  for  military  service,  he 
said.  Data  is  not  available  on  the  remaining 
29,  according  to  McNeil. 

A  total  of  1,017  corpsmen  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  camp,  down  considerably  from  peak 
loads  which  reached  1,600.  McNeil  said  that 
the  aim  of  the  new  method  of  UW  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  increase  retention  rates  in  the 
camp. 

“We  realize  that  the  cost  is  high  .  .  .  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  learn  how  to  do  things 
better  so  that  the  attrition  rate  isn’t  as 
high  in  the  future,”  McNeil  said. 

But  what  must  be  remembered  is  that  the 
students  involved  in  job  training  at  the 
center  are  not  the  same  as  those  found  in 
regular  schools  throughout  the  nation.  Costs 
are  bound  to  be  higher  because  of  the  special 
forms  and  nature  of  the  education  offered. 

“You  just  aren’t  dealing  with  the  average 
student  body,”  he  said. 

McNeil  agreed  with  comments  of  Regent 
Charles  Gelatt  of  La  Crosse  that  the  federal 


program  aimed  at  quick  filling  of  the  camps 
rather  than  selective  screening  of  candidates 
in  the  early  months  of  the  program. 

“There  was  pressure  to  get  kids  into  the 
camps.  I  think  they  took  anyone  who  came 
along.”  _ 

The  high  dropout  rate  can  be  in  part  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  factor,  he  suggested. 

There  have  been  1,350  resignations  for 
reasons  ranging  from  the  cold  climate  to  a 
general  distaste  for  the  programs.  Discipli¬ 
nary  problems  have  dropped  378  corpsmen, 
and  165  have  been  dismissed  for  being  away 
from  the  camp  without  leave.  Another  80 
have  transferred  to  other  centers,  and  two 
have  been  killed  while  in  training. 

Thirteen  trainees  were  discharged  for 
medical  reasons  and  eight  have  been  re¬ 
leased  for  administrative  reasons. 

Of  the  total  enrollment  at  the  McCoy  Job 
Corps  Center  so  far,  only  115,  or  3.6  percent, 
have  been  from  Wisconsin. 

Only  365  graduated,  at  a  cost  of  $12.5 
million. 

Would  not  vocational  education  love 
to  have  that  kind  of  money? 

The  previous  speaker  said  vocational 
education  has  not  done  the  job  before. 
It  is  true.  But  did  the  Congress  ever  give 
them  100  percent  of  the  money  for  resi¬ 
dential  centers?  Never. 

We  passed  a  vocational  education  au¬ 
thorization  bill  in  1963  which  included 
residential  vocational  schools,  but  the 
Congress  has  not  given  them  a  cent  of 
money.  That  is  why  vocational  education 
has  not  done  the  job  now. 

The  vocational  education  people  just 
have  not  had  that  kind  of  opportunity 
with  Federal  money,  where  they  could 
expend  on  an  average  last  year  of  $8400 
for  all  Job  Corps  centers  and  camps  and 
$8,600  for  men’s  urban  centers  like  Camp 
McCoy. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  had  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  between  March  1963  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1967.  Why  did  they  drop  it?  Be¬ 
cause  OEO  removed  a  great  deal  of  the 
vocational  educational  components  of  the 
Camp  McCoy  Job  Corp  Center. 

So  now  all  that  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  doing  is  training  personnel. 

What  a  miserable  record  on  the  part  of 
OEO  of  expenditure  of  Federal  money. 

We  should  evaluate  the  Job  Corp  pro¬ 
grams.  Last  year  OEO  said  do  not  look  at 
it,  it  is  too  new  to  look  at.  Now  they  say 
there  is  a  new  Job  Corps  and  again  it  is 
too  new  to  criticize. 

I  say,  turn  it  over  to  a  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  program.  Vocational  education 
has  proven  what  they  can  do. 

In  the  Mahonning  Valley  Residential 
Vocational  Center  in  Ohio,  where  the 
average  cost  is  $3,400  per  year,  they  have 
trained  Job  Corps  dropouts.  If  vocational 
education  can  do  a  better  job,  with  as 
difficult  youths,  at  less  than  half  the  cost, 
why  not  let  them? 

In  Milkaukee,  Wis.,  they  would  like  to 
have  a  residential  center  with  their  fa¬ 
cilities  for  dropout  kids. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  a  vocational 
school  program  for  dropouts  age  16 
and  17.  There  are  650  boys  and  girls 
about  an  even  number  of  each  in  that 
school:  550  of  them  are  on  parole  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  are  a  tough  task  to  work 
with;  82  percent  have  received  jobs  in 
the  area  in  which  they  were  trained. 
Compare  this  with  365  who  graduated 
from  Camp  McCoy  out  of  3,196  who  have 
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enrolled  and  2,180  who  have  left;  253 
were  placed  in  jobs  and  180  of  them  are 
still  on  jpbs. 

That,  to  me,  is  the  kind  of  record  that 
we  see  where  the  Federal  Government 
pays  100  percent  of  the  cost  and  makes 
the  decisions  themselves.  Before  Job 
Corps  would  be  operated  through  the 
States,  we  provide  for  a  phasing  over 
and  it  would  take  3  years  to  do  it,  so  none 
of  the  present  enrollees  would  be  dropped. 
Ample  time  would  be  provided  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  to  decide  whether  any 
of  the  facilities  presently  being  used, 
could  be  utilized. 

So  it  is  not  true  that  the  $140  million 
in  capital  improvements  made  in  Job 
Corps  centers  and  camps  would  be 
wasted. 

The  program  that  is  proposed  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  is  the  kind 
of  move  that  we  must  take  now  in  the 
Job  Corps  program  in  order  that  we  can 
go  back  and  tell  our  constituents  that 
we  are  wisely  spending  money  to  train 
young  people  in  a  way  that  the  job  can 
be  accomplished.  To  spend  better  than 
$8,000  per  enrollee — and  it  is  more  than 
$8,000  because  under  the  limitation  that 
we  have  in  this  legislation,  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  are 
not  counted.  Amortization  of  capitaliza¬ 
tion  is  not  counted.  Recruitment  selec¬ 
tion  and  placement  is  not  counted.  Con¬ 
servation  camp  cost  of  materials  is  not 
counted. 

I  want  to  help  young  people  who  need 
to  have  a  change  in  environment  and  to 
be  in  a  residential  center.  Such  a  center 
should  serve  a  particular  area.  Then 
you  would  not  have  enrollees  leaving  a 
Wisconsin  camp  because  of  cold  climate. 
The  same  kind  of  successes  one  finds  in 
area  vocational  schools  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  residential  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  long 
overdue.  We  advocated  it  at  the  inception 
of  OEO.  We  tried  to  get  it  to  vocational 
education  by  route  of  MDTA  last  year. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  this  year,  I  am 
confident  the  time  will  soon  be  with  us 
where  a  majority  will  support  this  most 
logical  move. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  some 
startling  changes  take  place  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  None  can  parallel 
the  fine  performance  that  we  have  just 
witnessed  in  the  well  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me 
in  the  well  spent  2  days  last  year  telling 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  that  the 
only  way  the  Job  Corps  would  ever  sur¬ 
vive  and  perform  the  mission  that  it  has 
in  this  country  would  be  if  we  would  spin 
it  off.  However,  they  were  convinced  this 
time  last  year  that  the  only  possible 
home  for  the  Job  Corps  was  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  because  that  was  the 
only  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  could  possibly  administer  the  job 
training  program  and  the  Job  Corps 
correctly. 

Now,  something  has  happened,  obvi¬ 
ously,  and  we  should  encourage  this. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought 
by  the  authors  of  the  Opportunity  Cru- 
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sade,  because  now  the  “Crusaders”  would 
once  again  say  to  you  that  there  is  a 
home  for  the  Job  Corps.  It  is  not,  they 
now  say,  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  it  is  not,  as  it  is  presently 
administered,  with  the  private  contrac¬ 
tors,  these  corporations  that  are  doing 
it  so  well.  Now  they  say  it  must  go  to  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  be¬ 
cause  there  we  will  find  the  only  Federal 
agency  that  now  or  forevermore  will 
have  the  competence  and  the  capability 
to  administer  this  great  and  wonderful 
program. 

The  nice  thing  about  the  approach  that 
is  now  being  taken  by  the  “Crusaders” 
is  that  they  no  longer  seem  to  be  arguing 
that  the  Job  Corps  ought  to  be  eliminated 
altogether.  They  agree  that  it  ought  to 
live  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form — 
indeed,  with  its  arms  and  legs  perhaps 
removed,  but  at  least  it  ought  to  have 
some  life. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
should  immediately  turn  this  program 
over  to  some  already  existing,  very  capa¬ 
ble  machinery  at  the  State  and  Federal 
level  for  administering  vocational  edu¬ 
cation. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  there  is  no  such  machinery  in  ex¬ 
istence  at  this  time.  We  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  year  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
operation  of  the  vocational  training  pro¬ 
grams  in  every  one  of  the  50  States, 
whether  they  be  operated  with  State 
assistance  or  on  a  local  basis.  We  could 
do  nothing  but  contribute  chaos  to  the 
programs  that  are  being  operated  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  successfully  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  never  contem¬ 
plated  at  any  time  in  its  history  the 
concept  of  Job  Corps  as  a  part  of  its 
operation,  and  we  should  not  at  this 
point,  after  the  wonderful  success  that 
we  have  had  in  the  more  recent  years  of 
the  Job  Corps,  change  the  entire  concept 
of  the  residential  Job  Corps  Center  to 
a  spunoff  vocational  training  program, 
either  in  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  important  thing  that 
you  have  to  keep  in  mind  here  is  this: 
It  is  not  merely  the  spinoff  that  is 
important.  It  is  not  who  administers  the 
program  that  is  important.  The  person¬ 
alities,  whether  it  be  Harold  Howe  or 
Sargent  Shriver,  are  not  important. 

What  is  important  is  the  entire  con¬ 
cept  of  the  residential  center.  That  goes 
to  far  more  problems-  than  are  met  by 
vocational  training. 

High  school  graduates  and  late-year 
high  school  dropouts  who  are  benefiting 
so  very  much  from  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  going  to  benefit  in  the  same 
way  as  the  boy  entering  with  a  fifth-  or 
sixth-grade  reading  or  arithmetic  level 
is  benefiting  from  the  Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  is  not  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  same  people  that  are  being 
taken  care  of  by  the  programs  carried 
out  under  the  Federal  legislation  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  or  by  the  programs 
now  carried  on  by  the  State  vocational 
education  agencies  that  are  in  fact  in  ex¬ 


istence  and,  in  fact,  carrying  on  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

I  plead  with  you  to  look  very  carefully 
at  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  would 
be  on  your  own  individual  States.  And 
you  do  not  have  to  take  the  word  of 
anyone  in  this  well  for  what  it  will  do. 
Get  on  the  telephone  and  talk  to  the 
people  in  your  own  State  agencies,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  and  ask  them 
if  they  are  ready  to  take  over  the  Job 
Corps  centers  that  are  located  in  your 
States,  and  ask  them  what  they  will  have 
to  do.  Ask  them  if  the  legislature  in  your 
State  is  prepared  to  give  them  the  money 
that  it  will  take  to  make  the  conversion, 
and  ask  them  which  of  the  cities  in  your 
State  are  willing  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility. 

This  Congress  is  greatly  concerned 
about  saving  money,  yet  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wasteful  proposal.  It  would 
authorize  separate  systems  of  centers  in 
each  State,  most  of  which  would  pre¬ 
sumably  want  at  least  one  women’s  and 
one  men’s  center.  In  addition,  some  of 
the  conservation  centers  might  be  re¬ 
tained.  This  compares  with  30  training 
centers,  plus  the  conservation  centers, 
which  are  in  existence  today. 

Obviously  many  new  centers  would 
have  to  be  opened  in  those  States  pres¬ 
ently  without  centers.  On  the  other  hand, 
centers  in  States  with  more  than  one 
center,  or  where  the  center  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  too  large  for  the  needs  of  the 
State,  might  have  to  be  closed  or  made 
smaller.  There  is  provision  in  the  bill  for 
interstate  agreement  for  the  training  of 
out-of-State  youths  in  a  center,  but  the 
Secretary  would  be  without  adequate 
means  to  compel  such  cooperation.  Pre¬ 
sumably  some  States  would  agree  to  send 
their  trainees  elsewhere;  other  States 
would  insist  upon  having  their  own  resi¬ 
dential  centers.  The  possibilities  for 
duplication,  overlap,  and  waste  are 
immense. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  investment 
of  the  past  3  years  would  be  thrown 
away.  The  centers  now  in  use  have  been 
rehabilitated  for  Job  Corps  often  at  sub¬ 
stantial  cost.  Presumably  many  would 
be  discarded,  while  more  money  would 
be  poured  into  new  sites. 

Then,  there  would  be  the  inevitable 
waste  of  starting  up  the  new  centers. 
Job  Corps  experience  has  been  that  the 
early  months  of  a  center  are  when  the 
full  staff  is  needed,  although  the  trainees 
have  not  yet  all  arrived,  are  by  far  the 
most  expensive  months.  This  higher  cost 
period  would  be  duplicated  in  every  new 
center.  Comparable  waste  would  occur  in 
the  old  centers  as  they  were  slowly  emp¬ 
tied  of  trainees  prior  to  dismantling. 

The  costs  of  administering  so  many 
plans  would  also  be  expensive.  Every 
State  would  have  to  hire  new  staff  to 
enable  its  State  vocational  education 
board  to  deal  with  this  entirely  new  pro¬ 
gram.  Personnel  would  be  needed  both 
to  operate  the  programs,  and  to  draw  up 
plans  suitable  for  submission  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Competition  for  the  relatively  few  people 
who  know  about  this  kind  of  program — 
most  of  them  from  their  work  for  Job 
Corps — would  make  it  difficult  to  keep 
their  salaries  reasonable  in  size. 


Thus,  even  if  overhead  and  adminis¬ 
trative  funds  alone  are  considered,  the 
plan  is  very  wasteful.  But  the  matter  is 
worse — there  would  be  programatic 
waste.  Each  State  would  have  its  own 
centers ;  each  would  develop  its  own  anti¬ 
poverty  program ;  many  would  repeat  the 
experiments  and  the  mistakes  of  others. 
The  present  time  with  its  many  urgent 
needs  and  shortage  of  money  seems  a 
poor  one  in  which  to  invest  in  the  luxury 
of  authorizing  at  least  50  different  pro¬ 
grams — plus  others  in  Puerto  F.ico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  so  on — and  in 
which  to  give  the  States  Federal  money 
to  make  and  duplicate  unnecessary  mis¬ 
takes. 

And  for  all  this  waste  and  expense,  it 
is  hard  to  point  to  anything  that  would 
be  achieved.  Perhaps  some  States  would 
do  a  better  job  than  the  present  Job 
Corps.  Others  might  do  a  worse  one.  The 
United  States  would  have  spent  a  for¬ 
tune  to  change  to  a  program  which  might 
or  might  not  be  better. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  heard  expert  testimony  on 
the  issue  of  transferal  of  Job  Corps  into 
a  vocational  education  program  under 
the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  “No.” 

Top  officials  of  HEW  said  “No.” 

Dean  William  Perlmutter  of  the  State 
College  of  New  York  said  “No.” 

G.  C.  Whitaker,  board  chairman  of 
Graflex,  said  “No.” 

Dr.  Spencer  Smith  of  the  Citizen’s 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  said 
“No.” 

Job  Corps  must  reclaim  the  lives  of 
young  people. 

Such  a  program  of  human  renewal 
must  integrate  the  following  elements: 

Complete  guidance  and  counseling — 
someone  who  cares;  physical  rehabilita¬ 
tion — nutrition,  eyes,  teeth,  diseases; 
educational  remediation — 20  percent 
must  learn  to  read;  social  transforma¬ 
tion — reverse  pattern  of  failure  and 
deviant  behavior  into  success  and  ac¬ 
ceptability;  work  skill  training —  occupa¬ 
tional  skill  and  work  habits. 

Vocational  schools  cannot  provide  this 
total  program  because — 

They  are  not  residential;  they  do  not 
reach  youth  from  all  poverty  pockets; 
they  cannot  provide  a  flexible  program 
to  meet  individual  needs;  they  replicate 
a  structured  program  in  which  youth  has 
failed. 

Public  vocational  schools  would  not 
provide  this  total  program  because — 

Their  orientation  and  emphasis  is 
heavily  vocational;  their  direction  by  the 
States  would  foster  conformity;  their 
program  and  techniques  would  be  highly 
traditional;  they  would  emphasize  train¬ 
ing  in  States  with  large  populations  and 
industrial  concentration. 

The  needs  of  our  young  people  are 
many.  Job  Corps  provides  the  setting  and 
the  system  in  which  these  needs  can  be 
met. 

Job  Corps  is  unique.  The  fact  that 
there  are  proposals  to  transfer  Job  Corps 
to  HEW  and  other  proposals  to  transfer 
to  the  Labor  Department  indicates  lack 
of  perception  of  the  objectives  of  Job 
Corps  and  evaluation  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ments. 
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(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.)  \ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  at  a  quarter  of  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
make  that  4  o’clock,  since  there  are  so 
many  Members  standing? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  accept  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  . 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  of  the  comments  made  in  the  well 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
indicate  this  amendment  would  do  away 
with  the  Job  Corps.  The  gentleman  who 
last  spoke  said  what  chaos  there  would 
be  if  we  took  this  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  and  turned  the  program  over 
to  the  States.  Obviously  the  gentleman 
either  has  not  read  the  amendment  and 
is  not  familiar  with  the  contents  of  it 
or  is  purposely  trying  to  mislead  the 
Membership. 

This  does  not  call  for  the  immediate 
turning  over  of  the  Job  Corps  program 
to  the  States.  It  provides  for  an  orderly 
phasing  out  of  the  current  program. 

It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
complete  the  contracts  now  in  existence 
and  would  look  at  the  facilities  which  are 
available  and  see  where  they  best  could 
be  utilized.  Some  might  be  utilized  by  the 
States  in  their  programs.  Others  might 
not  be  useful  for  that  purpose.  Some 
could  be  conservation  centers  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  part  of  a 
prevailing  concept  that  has  a  lot  of  emo¬ 
tional  appeal;  that  if  there  is  something 
in  the  poverty  program  which  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  education  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  if  there 
is  something  that  has  to  do  with  labor  it 
ought  to  go  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  so  on.  We  have  all  of  these  cate¬ 
gories  these  nice  little  pockets  we  can 
fit  all  of  the  poverty  program  into. 

I  rise  to  make  the  Members  think  for 
a  moment  about  that  kind  of  spin  off, 
especially  at  this  time.  The  principal  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  poverty  program  has  been 
that  as  long  as  we  have  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  running  all  these 
programs  we  do  keep  the  focus  of  atten¬ 


tion  on  poverty.  As  soon  as  we  spin  them 
off  we  will  be  right  back  into  the  lethar¬ 
gic  situation  which  prevailed  before  the 
poverty  program  was  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  merely  to  say  that  there  is  a  very 
real  question,  if  we  turn  over  the  Job 
Corps  program  to  State  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  departments,  as  to  whether  these 
departments  will  reach  the  Negro  youth 
in  the  slums  and  train  them  for  lasting 
jobs.  The  record  in  the  past  is  not  re¬ 
assuring  on  this  point.  Otherwise  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  Job 
Corps  in  the  first  place. 

The  Job  Corps  is  producing  results. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  re¬ 
ports  that  65  percent  of  the  corpsmen 
are  working  or  in  school  immediately 
after  the  Job  Corps.  This  total  remains 
constant  6  months  later  and,  of  those 
working,  85  percent  had  a  full-time  job. 
Six  months  after  leaving  the  Job  Corps 
nine  out  of  10  Corps  members  had  held  a 
job.  Forty-two  percent  had  held  one  job 
and  27  percent  had  worked  at  two  jobs. 
Again,  these  figures  are  constant  a  year 
after  termination.  The  average  wage  in 
these  jobs  ranges  from  $1.62  to  $2.16  per 
hour. 

Further,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
Job  Corps  has  cut  its  costs  by  one-third, 
and,  while  further  economies  could  be 
instituted,  the  record  shows  some  im¬ 
provement  and  some  real  progress  in 
overall  effectiveness,  in  job  placement, 
and  in  lowering  per-enrollee  costs.  The 
Job  Corps  record  is  encouraging  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  efforts  and  experiences  of 
business,  labor,  and  government  working 
together.  To  transfer  it  now  would  be  a 
mistake. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Eck- 

hardt]. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
his  time  to  the  chairman.  The  Chair 
observes  what  is  going  on  here  today.  The 
Chair  does  not  believe  this  procedure  is 
exactly  proper.  The  Chair  trusts  that 
those  Members,  when  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  bill  attempts  to  limit  debate,  who 
rise  will  be  Members  who  will  actually 
address  the  Committee  rather  than 
transfer  their  time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Esch]  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  in  contrasting  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  committee  bill  with  that 
which  was  presented  in  the  amendment 
it  is  clear  that  the  thrust  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  emphasize  nonresidential  as 
well  as  residential  training  centers  and 
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to  utilize  the  expertise  found  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  structure.  I  think  we  should  recognize 
improvements  were  made  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  an  attempt  to  emphasize  nonresi¬ 
dential  centers.  So  while  both  proposals 
emphasize  residential  and  nonresidential, 
the  question  is  can  we  have  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  emphasizing  technical  and 
vocational  training,  utilizing  our  present 
educational  structure?  Clearly  the  an¬ 
swer  is  yes.  How  long  do  we  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  an  “overlay”  program  competing 
with  community  colleges,  vocational 
training  centers,  and  industrial  pro¬ 
grams?  That  is  the  real  issue  at  stake 
as  we  determine  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  the  Job  Corps.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  point  is  brought  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham]  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger], 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  critical 
questions  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
here  is  the  fact  that  there  are  800,000 
high  school'  dropouts  and  the  fact  that 
Job  Corps  is  now  servicing  only  40,000 
supposed  high  school  dropouts,  which 
they  are  not,  of  course,  because  a  num¬ 
ber  of  high  school  graduates  are  now 
being  serviced  by  the  Job  Corps  at  a  cost 
that  exceeds  $8,000  a  year,  how  then  do 
we  propose  to  reach  the  740,000  high 
school  dropouts  not  now  being  serviced? 
With  this  waste  of  time,  money,  energy, 
and  talent,  why  do  we  continue  on  the 
same  road  when  we  can  begin  to  make  a 
meaningful  change  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram?  That  is  why  I  support  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  urge  this  Committee  to  support 
it.  If  you  look  at  the  Sar  Levitan  study 
entitled  “Antipoverty  Work  and  Train¬ 
ing  Efforts:  Goals,  and  Realities,”  you 
will  see  that  in  this  report  on  page  105  he 
says: 

The  available  data  support  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
viding  residential  centers  for  certain  disad¬ 
vantaged  youth.  However,  the  Job  Corps  has 
not  succeeded  in  motivating  enrollees  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  centers  for  enough  time  to  per¬ 
mit  the  education  and  training  to  have  its 
effect.  Only  one  out  of  three  enrollees  com¬ 
pletes  his  course  of  training.  Based  on  cost- 
benefit  studies,  the  Job  Corps  claims  that  the 
experiment  has  paid  off.  Nevertheless  too 
many  youths  drop  out  and  the  prescribed 
training  period  is  itself  too  short. 

Moreover,  considering  the  high  cost  of 
maintaining  a  youth  in  the  Job  Corps — ex¬ 
ceeding  $8,000  a  year — it  is  necessary  that 
youths  who  require  residential  training  be 
identified  and  that  other  youths  be  assigned 
to  alternative  programs.  Thus  far  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  youth  for  the  Job  Corps,  NYC  or 
some  other  program  is  determined  by  for¬ 
tuitous  circumstances. 

Unless  we  begin  to  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  opening  additional  opportunities 
we  do  a  disservice  to  our  young  people. 
To  continue  with  Job  Corps  deprives 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
could  be  given  training  under  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  through  our  outstanding 
vocational  and  technical  schools.  This 
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amendment  will  ppen  doors  now  closed 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Tiernan.1 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  very 
strongly  to  this  amendment,  because  in 
my  opinion  this  clearly  demonstrates  a 
Republican  attempt  to  dismember  the 
total  antipoverty  program  which  we  have 
established  in  this  country,  a  program 
that  has  been  successful  as  of  this  mo¬ 
ment,  one  which  has  cut  down  the  un¬ 
employment  rolls  in  the  great  State 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent  and 
has  put  many  persons  into  gainful  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie.]. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.-’Chairman,  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  that  was  embodied  in  the 
Job  Corps  right  from  the  very  beginning 
was  the  fact  that  they  transported  young 
people  all  over  the  country  and,  there¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  communities  themselves  for  these 
young  people. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  passed  an 
amendment  last  year  which  required  that 
the  Job  Corps  enrollees  be  assigned  to 
Job  Corps  camps  located  as  close  to  home 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  about 
Camp  McCoy,  as  an  example,  a  very  small 
percentage;  in  fact  3.6  percent  of  the 
enrollees  at  that  camp  came  from  areas 
closest  to  their  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Job  Corps  center 
needs  to  involve  more  people  than  just 
the  staff  members  and  the  enrollees 
themselves.  They  need  to  involve  the 
entire  community.  The  young  person 
who  is  an  enrollee  of  one  of  these  Job 
Corps  centers,  to  go  back  from  the  Job 
Corps,  across  country,  to  his  original  en¬ 
vironment,  means  two  adjustments  and 
two  difficult  ones.  Conservation  camps 
necessarily  are  out  in  the  forests  but  ur¬ 
ban  centers  should  serve  particular 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wasteful  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  in  the  Job  Corps  is  scan¬ 
dalous,  and  I  wonder  why  we  have  not 
had  this  type  of  provision  contained  in 
this  legislation  long  before  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton]. 

(Mr  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  I  rise 
to  speak  to  my  colleagues  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen- 
eorn ] .  But,  in  this  instance  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment.  The  jobless 
youth  in  this  country  present  a  most 
serious  and  urgent  problem — one  that  re¬ 


quires  prompt,  concentrated  and  spe¬ 
cialized  attention  and  solutions.  When 
the  antipoverty  program  was  first  con¬ 
ceived,  the  Job  Corps  was  created  as  a 
solution  to  hard-core  unemployment 
among  our  young  men  and  women. 

At  first,  the  Job  Corps  concept  of 
residential  training  centers  drew  a  great 
deal  of  criticism — from  the  Congress  and 
from  citizens  who  came  in  contact  with 
this  bold  social  experiment.  It  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  excessive  cost,  for  the  behavior 
of  some  of  its  corpsmen  and  for  admin¬ 
istrative  disorganization.  That  was  over 
2  years  ago. 

Since  that  time,  many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  ironed  out — costs  in  most 
camps  have  been  pared  down,  discipline 
among  corpsmen  has  greatly  improved; 
but  most  important,  the  Job  Corps  is 
building  an  impressive  record  in  job 
preparation  and  job  placement — it  is  fill¬ 
ing  what  was  once  a  vacuum  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  with  hope,  and  with  needed  skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  before  us 
to  transfer  the  Job  Corps  function  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  erase  much  of  this  prog¬ 
ress.  New  orders  of  administrative  hier¬ 
archy  would  have  to  be  adjusted  to.  And 
tragically,  the  specialness  of  purpose  of 
the  present  antipoverty  agency  could  not 
be  duplicated  in  a  vast  cabinet-level  de¬ 
partment  which  has  a  myriad  of  Federal 
responsibilities  outside  the  antipoverty 
field.  This  move,  at  this  crucial  stage  of 
the  Job  Corps’s  development,  would  be 
like  changing  horses  in  midstream. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  36th  Congressional  District  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York.  Two  of  my 
constituents  are  Graflex  and  Xerox, 
which  operate  a  Job  Corps  center  for  men 
at  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  and  a  Job  Corps  for 
women  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  my 
constituents,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  and  to  observe  firsthand  what  is 
being  done  at  those  centers. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  at  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  which  is  operat¬ 
ed  by  Graflex/General  Precision  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  The  story  of  Breckin¬ 
ridge’s  progress  since  its  operation  was 
taken  over  by  Graflex  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  Job  Corps.  This  story  is  fully  told 
in  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor,  part  4,  pages 
2471  to  2507,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gaylord  C.  Whitaker,  chairman  of  Gra¬ 
flex.  Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
statement: 

Like  many  pioneering  programs,  Breckin¬ 
ridge  was  plagued  with,  problems  in  the  early 
stages.  In  fact,  during  the  first  year  under 
Southern  Illinois  University’s  direction,  there 
was  a  riot  and,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
.  very  little  was  right.  Let  me  quickly  point 
out  that  it’s  easier  to  “second  guess”  than  to 
blaze  new  trails.  Despite  their  mistakes,  SIU 
did  some  things  very  well.  When  Graflex  be¬ 
came  prime  contractor  in  July  1966,  we  were 
able  to  profit  by  their  mistakes. 

We  applied  commonsense,  businesslike 
methods,  with  extremely  gratifying  results. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  happened : 

1.  When  Graflex  first  came  to  Evansville 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Breckinridge 
could  be  salvaged,  we  were  met  with  mixed 
reactions.  Nearly  everyone  privately  believed 
in  the  Job  Corps  program  and  what  it  could 


do  for  disadvantaged  youth,  but  few  were 
willing  to  be  quoted  as  wanting  it  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

It  was  sort  of  like  the  observation  of  the 
English  Duchess  in  1860,  when  Professor 
Huxley  announced  that  man  had  descended 
from  the  ape:  “Let’s  hope  it  isn’t  true  but, 
if  it  is,  let  us  pray  that  it  will  not  become 
generally  known.” 

Despite  this,  there  were  some  who  were 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  shall 
never  forget  what  it  meant  to  us  (and  the 
youth  of  the  Nation)  when  Evansville’s 
Mayor  Frank  McDonald  and  Janet  Walker, 
executive  director  of  the  Mayor’s  Commission 
on  Human  Relations,  announced  publicly  at 
a  luncheon  that  we  could  count  on  their  sup¬ 
port. 

This  was  the  turning  point.  Before  long, 
industrialists,  churchmen,  and  various  civic 
leaders  representing  over  50  different  groups, 
wrote  us  expressing  words  of  encouragement 
or  pledging  cooperation. 

Since  then,  we  have  tried  to  reciprocate  in 
behalf  of  the  corpsmen  and  the  center.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  evidence  of  the  relationship 
that  exists  just  1  year  short  of  our  coming 
to  Breckinridge,  the  Evansville  Christian  lia- 
to  Breckinridge,  the  Evansville  Christian 
liaison  group  gave  a  pal  dinner  to  welcome 
Graflex  and  hoped  we  would  continue  the 
operation  we  had  and  that  they  would  do 
all  they  could  to  support  the  100  corpsmen 
they  invited  to  be  guests  at  that  dinner. 

2.  A  look  at  Job  Corps  overall,  and  Breck¬ 
inridge  in  particular:  Since  January  1,  1965, 
the  following  centers  have  been  established: 

[Approximate] 

Men’s  conservation  centers: 


Number  of  centers _  91 

Number  of  enrollees _  15,  000 

Women’s  centers: 

Number  of  centers _  18 

Number  of  enrollees _  9,  000 

Men’s  urban  centers: 

Number  of  centers _  10 

Number  of  enrollees _  15,  000 

Demonstration  centers: 

Number  of  centers _  8 

Number  of  enrollees: 

Men  _  570 

Women  _  750 


3.  Companies  involved  in  women’s  centers 
operation  include  Packard  Bell,  Burroughs, 
Xerox,  Avco,  General  Electric,  Philco/Ford, 
and  RCA. 

4.  Companies  involved  in  men’s  centers  op¬ 
eration  include  Westinghouse,  Thiokol,  U.S. 
Industries,  Federal  Electric/ITT,  Northern 
Natural  Gas,  RCA,  Litton,  SRA/IBM,  and 
Graflex/General  Precision. 

That  is  quite  a  list  of  bluebloods. 

5.  Miscellaneous  facts  on  typical  enrollees: 

Remember:  Corpsman  arrest  rate  is  one- 

half  of  the  national  youth  rate.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  “prank” 
in  college  too  often  becomes  “malicious  mis¬ 
chief”  for  a  corpsman. 

(a)  Reading  level,  4.7  grade. 

(b)  Years  of  school,  seven. 

(c)  Eighty  percent  have  never  seen  a  doc¬ 
tor  or  dentist  (7  pounds  underweight). 

(d)  Previous  behavior:  63  percent  no  ad¬ 
verse  record,  27  percent  minor  antisocial,  10 
percent  one  serious  conviction. 

(e)  Family  pattern:  45  percent  from 
broken  home,  65  percent  from  family  where 
head  of  household  is  unemployed,  50  per¬ 
cent  from  family  on  relief  (some  third 
generation) . 

It  is  unthinkable,  but  we  do  inherit  boys 
who  make  good  products  who  are  from  third 
generation  unemployeds. 

(f)  Earning  capacity:  90  percent  unem¬ 
ployed,  10  percent  employed  at  less  than  80 
cents  per  hour. 

I  know  this  figure  has  been  questioned 
by  some,  but  this  has  been  our  actual  expe¬ 
rience — 10  percent  employed  at  less  than  80 
cents  an  hour.  • 
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(g)  It  Is  necessary  to  recruit  and  screen 
two  people  for  each  one  enrolled. 

6.  Ratio  of  staff  to  corpsmen:  Overall, 
1:2.5;  Breckinridge,  1:2.6. 

7.  Breckenridge  enrollment:  Now,  2,007 
corpsmen  (as  of  July  14,  1967);  average, 
1,900  corpsmen. 

8.  Breckinridge  staff:  Now,  700  (approxi¬ 
mate);  planned,  713. 

9.  Breakdown  of  Breckinridge  staff  at 
2,000  enrollee  population: 


Administration _ 130 

Training  _ 360 

Overhead  and  maintenance - 193 

Subcontractor _ 30 


Total  _ 713 


10.  Dropout  rate:  This  dropout  rate  does 
bother  us  greatly.  It  is  30  percent,  mostly 
in  the  early  months— less  than  most  colleges, 
even  though  we  start  with  100  percent 
dropouts. 

The  19,200  enrollees:  We  have  graduated, 
not  dropouts,  1,137  in  the  first  year  of  our 
operation;  601  of  these  have  been  placed  and 
they  are  earning  good  money  and  466,  we 
hope,  are  placed  for  the  most  part,  but  we 
don’t  have  reports  on  them  because  they  are 
too  recent  in  graduation. 

Those  who  took  jobs,  continued  school,  or 
joined  the  military  area  about  the  same  per¬ 
centage  in  our  experience  as  in  the  overall 
reported  above. 

The  report  on  graduation  is  monthly  from 
Breckinridge,  and  Chairman  Perkins  and 
some  of  you  committee  members  attended 
one  of  the  graduation  ceremonies  when  you 
visited  there;  during  April  there  were  109, 
May,  107,  and  June,  250.  We  estimate  in  July 
to  have  150,  in  August,  165  and  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  175. 

Cost  per  corpsman-year — Congressional 
ceiling,  $7,300:  overall,  1967,  $6,950.  This  in¬ 
cludes  approximately  $1,500  per  year  paid  by 
OEO  directly  to  corpsman.  Breckinridge, 
1967-68,  $6,700. 

I  might  point  out  there  is  no  fee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  they  pay  directly. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  1968,  we  have 
brought  our  operating  costs  down  to  $5,200 
which,  with  the  $1,500  added,  becomes  $6,700 
and  for  a  frame  of  reference  your  bill  pro¬ 
vides  a  ceiling  of  $7,300  on  this. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  make  just  a 
quick  casual  observation  with  respect  to  the 
cost  to  society. 

The  cost  for  the  average  Breckinridge 
graduate,  because  it  takes  less  than  9  months 
to  graduate  a  student,  is  actually  $5,025,  in¬ 
cluding  that  $1,500  expense  that  I  referred 
to  above.  If  we  were  to  let  these  fellows  just 
be  on  their  own  and  let  them  become  a  drag 
on  society  and  if  they  were  to  become  pris¬ 
oners,  the  cost  of  the  average  prisoner  in 
most  States  is  about  $12,000. 

If  they  were  to  continue  on  relief  and 
were  to  have  families,  the  average  cost  of  a 
family  on  relief  for  its  lifetime  is  $75,000. 
That  $5,000  is  a  real  investment  in  our  future 
and  eventually  will  be  paid  back  by  tax  col¬ 
lections  by  these  very  students. 

To  give  you  just  a  brief  concept  of  the 
community  cooperation  which  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  and  believe  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  works  both  ways.  Some  of  the  projects 
are  listed  below. 

1.  Welding  swings  for  Evansville  play¬ 
grounds. 

2.  Cleaning  up  and  landscaping  Evansville 
Settlement  House  areas  and  parks. 

3.  Bolstering  Morganfield  Police  force.  The 
little  Morganfield  Police  force — which  you 
know,  Chairman  Perkins,  consists  of  three 
people — were  in  an  automobile  accident  and 
were  completely  without  a  police  force  one 
morning,  so  we  sent  out  security  police  bol¬ 
stered  by  trainees  in  to  Morganfield  to  main¬ 
tain  the  law  and  order,  which  was  required, 
which  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  but 
they  appreciated  it.  Mayor  Bell  acknowledged 


this  in  one  of  the  letters  that  Is  a  part  of 
this  exhibit. 

4.  Volunteering  blood.  Our  corpsmen  al¬ 
most  100  percent  have  volunteered  blood. 

5.  Community  'groups  use  Breckinridge 
facilities.  We  have  a  number  of  community 
people  who  attend  our  courses  and  are  taking 
the  regular  tests  in  GED  high  school  equiva¬ 
lency,  thus  expanding  their  possibilities  as 
well  as  the  corpsmen. 

6.  At  Christmastime  we  have  a  “Toys  for 
Tots”  program. 

7.  Don’t  laugh  when  I  tell  you  this  one, 
but  our  corpsmen  have  been  very  successful 
in  teaching  water  safety  and  swimming  and 
lifeguard  patrol  duty  to  Girl  Scouts.  We  have 
had  no  incidents  or  problems  in  that  respect. 

8.  Our  Gospel  Tones  entertain  shut-ins  and 
the  aged. 

9.  There  are  our  courses  in  GED  to  local 
adults  as  well  as  corpsmen. 

10.  We  have  exhibits  at  fairs  which  are 
manned  by  the  corpsmen. 

11.  We  share  functions  of  public  interest. 
For  example,  if  we  have  the  St.  Louis  Hawks 
to  town  and  use  our  basketball  court,  we 
invite  the  community  to  share  in  that 
pleasure. 

12.  One  of  our  dormitories  has  adopted  an 
orphan,  which  they  axe  supporting  in  Japan 
by  proxy. 

13.  Cleaning  up  storm  damage  in  Clay,  Ky., 
is  a  typical  operation. 

14.  Erecting  street  signs  in  Corydon,  Ky. 

15.  Directing  traffic  as  requested  in  nearby 
communities,  and  contributing  to  fund  for 
cows  for  Vietnam. 

I  could  carry  this  list  on  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely,  but  these  are  the  kind  of  young  men 
you  are  helping  to  build  at  Breckinridge  and 
at  other  Job  Corps  operations.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  visited  the 
Xerox-operated  Women’s  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Hunting- 
ton,  too,  stands  as  an  example  of  what 
the  Job  Corps  has  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  the  guidance  and  program- 
direction  of  OEO.  I  could  not  sum  up  the 
story  of  Huntington  any  better  than  did 
Xerox  President  C.  Peter  McColough  in 
his  letter  to  Chairman  Perkins  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  last 
July: 

Through  stern  self-examination  and  with 
the  invaluable  cooperation  of  OEO  cost 
analysis,  we  have  trimmed  that  $1,198  figure 
to  a  monthly  cost  of  $546  per  enrollee. 

But  much  more  significant  in  my  view  is 
the  fact  that  from  January,  1966,  to  the  end 
of  May,  1967,  we  have  graduated  230  young 
women,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
now  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  rather  than  becoming  wards 
of  that  economy. 

We  take  into  our  Center  girls  who  are  out 
of  school,  out  of  work,  really  out  of  any  sort 
of  productive  society.  In  six  to  nine  months, 
we  return  them  to  society  with  the  skills  to 
command  an  average  annual  income  of  more 
than  $3,000.  We  teach  them  not  only  how  to 
be  employable,  but  how  to  be  sought-after 
for  employment,  and  we  also  teach  them  liv¬ 
ing  skills  vital  to  their  personal  and  family 
lives. 

We  send  them  out  in  the  world  with  a  new 
born  realization  that  hope  and  ambition  are 
as  much  their  legitimate  possession  as  they 
are  for  those  born  “on  the  right  side  of  the 
tracks.” 

For  what,  in  the  broad  view,  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  modest  cost,  we  take  young  women  who 
might  otherwise  become  lifetime  recipients 
of  relief — net  losses  to  the  economy — and 
turn  them  into  productive  contributors  to 
that  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  partnership 
between  business  and  Government.  In 
Job  Corps  centers  across  the  Nation  they 
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are  dealing  with  dropouts  who  need 
something  in  addition  to  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  We  should  not  hamper  the  growth 
of  this  partnership. 

Mr.  Chairman,’  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  offered  might  be  appro¬ 
priately  considered  at  some  future  date. 
But  it  should  not  be  adopted  now,  based 
upon  my  personal  experience,  and  based 
upon  what  I  have  seen  in  talking  with 
the  people  at  these  centers  and  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  my  constituents.  We  should  con¬ 
tinue  this  program  and  not  spin  it  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  the  best  an¬ 
swer  I  have  heard  thus  far  for  continu¬ 
ing  this  program,  I  heard  from  a  young 
Negro  from  the  Bronx.  He  said  this  about 
his  Job  Corps  experience: 

If  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  I  would 
do  it  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  me  to 
sum  it  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
program  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  do 
not  fully  appreciate  what  it  does.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  my  opinion  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  intact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Joelson]  . 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  particular  facet  of 
the  Opportunity  Crusade  against  the 
poor. 

I  know  that  the  amendment  is  offered 
as  an  improvement,  but  I  am  unwilling 
to  see  the  patient  die  of  improvements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GoodellL 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  first  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  what 
this  amendment  does  and  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do.  It  transfers  the 
Washington  administration  of  the  Job 
Corps  over  to  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Education.  It  does  not  require  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  camps,  it  does  not  require  the 
States  to  act  in  any  way  before  Job 
Corps  centers  can  be  kept  open.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  spin  off  the  implementation  of 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  what  the 
director  of  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  as  a  speaker  on  this  subject: 

If  the  federal  agency  history  is  any  guide, 
as  OEO  increases  its  direct  operations 
(through  administering  bigger  programs  and 
adding  new  ones),  it  will  find  its  ability  to 
innovate,  criticize,  evaluate  and  mobilize 
decreasing.  As  it  increases  its  operational 
“domain”  its  constituency  will  shift  from  the 
poor  to  the  middle  men,  the  carriers  of  its 
programs,  and  to  those  who  help  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  if  we 
are  to  have  a  coordinated  administration 
that  can  truly  meet  the  needs  of  these 
youngsters  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  have  them  placed  in  a  job  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  that  we  begin  to 
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make  changes  in  the  Job  Corps.  The 
basic  concept  of  residential  Job  Corps 
centers  is  sound.  It  is  far  superior  to  the 
concept  of  isolated  Job  Corps  centers  far 
from  the  home  locations  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  to  have  community  centers  fully 
coordinated  with  existing  and  new  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  schools.  The  iso¬ 
lated  Job  Corps  concept  is  obsolete. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  suggested,  it 
was  just  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the 
minority  wanted  to  kill  this  program. 
Last  year  they  wanted  ta  spin  it  off  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  year  they 
want  to  spin  it  off  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
may  be  a  wrong  from  time  to  time  but 
they  are  never  in  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  wait  until  next  year 
and  perhaps  by  next  year  the  minority 
will  be  over  to  pur  position,  and  there 
won’t' be  any  controversy  to  divide  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Thomson]. 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  considerable  mention  has 
been  made  here  about  the  Job  Corps  at 
Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  which  is  located 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District,  and 
I  visited  it.  I  have  no  constituent  that  is 
managing  it,  but  I  want  to  show  you  the 
contrast  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be¬ 
tween  what  can  be  done  and  what  is 
being  done  under  the  Job  Corps. 

At  the  Job  Corps  they  have  900  to 
1,000  men  training  under  what  has  been 
described  here  as  a  great  program, 
whereas  in  Wisconsin  we  had  another 
program  under  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion  Apprentice  Division  and  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act. 
Last  year  100  firms  in  Wisconsin  trained 
911  trainees  at  a  cost  of  $791,000,  or  $868 
per  trainee,  compared  with  the  $8,000 
per  trainee  that  they  are  paying  at  Camp 
McCoy  in  the  Job  Corps  center. 

These  boys,  these  911  trainees,  while 
they  were  on  the  job  being  trained,  re¬ 
ceived  in  wages  $2,532,000 — in  wages 
which  were  taxable  by  the  State  and  by 
the  Federal  Government.  And  these  911 
trainees  had  jobs  when  they  got  through 
with  it,  in  comparison  with  the  186  boys 
out  of  the  3,000  that  went  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

If  you  want  a  better  way  there  is  a 
better  way  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]. 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


[Mr.  OLSEN  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Ford], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Ford], 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair-* 
man,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Thursday,  and  to  page  14979 
of  that  Record  in  the  upper  lefthand 
corner  of  which  you  will  find  a  listing  of 
just  a  selected  few,  but  a  representative 
group,  of  the  corporations  which  are  at 
this  moment  operating  Job  Corps  centers. 

If  any  of  you  have  not  seen  their  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
centers,  we  have  them  readily  available 
and  we  will  be  most  pleased  to  furnish 
them  with  respect  to  all  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  enumerated  there  or  with  respect 
to  any  one  of  them  that  you  might  have 
a  particular  interest  in. 

These  are  testimonials  not  only  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  centers,  as  they  see 
them,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  program 
and  the  worthwhileness  of  the  program, 
but  they  also  testify  to  the  job  that  they 
are  doing  in  meshing  or  matching  the 
training  with  their  own  ultimate  needs  in 
industry. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
other  citations  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  not  of  this  Congress  but  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  just  spoke  to  you  about  how 
thoroughly  convinced  he  was  that  the 
HEW  is  the  proper  place  for  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

On  page  23179  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  last  year  you  will  read  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell].  They  read  as 
follows : 

...  It  would  provide  for  coordination  of 
our  training  programs  in  the  Job  Corps  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  (Under  the  Department  of  Labor.) 

What  he  was  talking  about  is  the 
opportunity  crusade  as  it  existed  at  that 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  our  esteemed  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  who  has  spent  a 
great  of  time  on  this  program  on  page 
23181  of  the  Record  said: 

I  might  also  point  out  when  this  proposal 
was  before  us  it  was  proposed  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  administer  it.  At  that 
time  I  raised  many  questions,  wondering 
whether  they  should  or  not,  realizing  that 
this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the  old  CCC 
camps.  I  realized  later  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  right  when  they  proposed  it  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  I 
have  been  convinced  of  it  since. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
WaggonnerL 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It 
will  not  destroy  the  Job  Corps  but  it  will 


fragmentize  it.  It  phases  the  program 
over  to  HEW  from  OEO,  it  does  not 
phase  it  out.  The  net  effect  is  you  wind 
up  with  the  same  program  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

The  amendment  authorizes  a  study  by 
HEW  to  determine  which  Job  Corps 
camps  might  be  abolished  and  which 
centers  should  be  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  for 
administration.  It  is  deceiving  in  that  it 
offers  grants  to  State  boards  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  but  it  also  authorizes 
grants  to  both  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies.  This  can  all  be  done  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  who¬ 
ever  he  delegates  authority  to.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  outside  the  South  need  some 
first  hand  experience  with  Harold  Howe. 
Personally  I  have  had  too  much  already. 
To  transfer  this  program  from  OEO  to 
HEW  will  not  decrease  the  cost  one 
penny.  Who  in  this  Chamber  ever  heard 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  reducing  the 
cost  of  any  program.  It  will  in  the  end 
wind  up  lost  and  unidentifiable  without 
anyone  really  knowing  what  it  does  or 
what  it  costs.  Let  us  keep  it  where  we  can 
at  least  find  it  and  know  what  it  costs. 

You  have  heard  reference  earlier  today 
to  the  fact  that  the  best  statement  made 
about  the  Job  Corps  is  that  an  enrollee 
said  if  he  had  to  do  it  over  again,  he 
would  do  it  again.  The  only  thing  I  am 
saying  to  you  is  that  the  best  thing  I  can 
think  of  to  do  is  to  keep  all  the  trash  in 
one  pile,  do  not  scatter  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown]  . 

[Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
for  the  record,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  pointed  out  that  last  year  we 
proposed  the  transfer  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  the  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Act. 

The  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Act  requires  the  institutional 
part  of  the  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  net  effect  is  exactly  the  same. 

That  proposal  directed  Job  Corps  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  HEW. 

So  it  will  coordinate  the  total  of  our 
vocational  centers  and  technical  insti¬ 
tutes  and  all  of  their  type  programs. 

It  would  be  a  separate  100 -percent 
Federal  program  to  fund  residential 
skill  centers  that  can  be  automatically 
coordinated  with  all  of  these  programs. 

There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  ultimate  effect  as  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

That  is  basically  what  we  proposed 
last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MatsunagaL 
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(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  oc¬ 
curred  in  August  of  1964,  when  I  joined 
with  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
august  body  to  pass  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  I  felt  then  that  I  was 
helping  to  make  an  American  dream 
come  true — to  wipe  out  poverty  in  this 
land  of  plenty.  We  took  note  at  that  time 
that  although  much  of  the  country  was 
prospering  and  the  overall  economy  was 
growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  there 
were  still  as  many  as  35,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  did  not  share  in  the  abundance 
and  blessings  of  our  great  country. 

In  declaring  war  on  poverty,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  in  1964,  affirmed  its  belief  that  the 
country  can  only  achieve  its  full  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  potential  when  every 
citizen  is  given  the  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabili¬ 
ties  and  to  participate  in,  and  contribute 
to,  the  workings  of  our  society.  Today  we 
are  asked  to  reaffirm  this  belief. 

In  1964,  the  vote  to  initiate  the  war  on 
poverty  was  in  many  respects  an  easy 
vote.  It  was  a  vote  for  the  poor.  It  was 
a  vote  to  help  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens  help  themselves.  It  was  a  vote  to 
help  open  the  opportunities  of  education 
and  training,  the  opportunity  for  a  job, 
the  hope  for  a  self-supporting  way  of 
life  for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

In  other  respects,  the  1964  vote  for  the 
war  on  poverty  was  a  difficult  one  for 
some  Members  to  cast.  It  was  a  vote  to 
establish  a  brandnew  agency  with  no 
record  as  a  basis  for  judgment.  It  was  a 
vote  for  the  noble  idea — of  -eliminating 
the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty — but  with  little  national  accept¬ 
ance.  It  was  a  difficult  vote  because  the 
battle  plan  for  the  attack  on  poverty  was 
only  partially  drawn.  There  were  no 
troops  in  the  field  and  few  weapons  be¬ 
yond  the  blueprint  stage. 

But  in  1964,  the  Members  of  the  88th 
Congress  possessed  the  corn-age  and  fore¬ 
sight  to  begin  the  war  on  poverty.  Since 
that  time  we  have  seen  a  mobilization 
of  resources,  a  national  determination 
and  much  progress  toward  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  poverty  in  this  country. 

The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  extend 
the  program  twice  since  its  inception — 
each  time  with  improvements  and  per¬ 
fections.  Today,  after  months  of  delib¬ 
eration  by  the  hardworking  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  after  its 
sincere  effort  to  perfect  the  bill  even 
further  and  to  bring  a  bipartisan  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  floor,  we  are  called  on  again 
to  extend  the  war  on  poverty  and  to 
strengthen  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  attempt  to 
say  that  every  skirmish  in  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  successful,  any  more 
than  I  would  vow  that  every  shot  fired 
in  a  conventional  war  hits  the  target. 
I  would  not  say  that  every  dollar  has 
been  spent  wisely,  any  more  than  I  would 
say  that  every  space  shot  has  hit  its 
mark.  I  would  say,  however,  that  more 
shots  in  the  war  on  poverty  have  hit  the 
target  than  have  missed;  many  more 
programs  have  been  successes  than  fail¬ 
ures;  and  the  benefits  have  been  sig¬ 
nificant  and  the  returns  to  our  Nation 


very  worthwhile.  I  would  say  that  the 
bill  before  us  now  will  insure  even  more 
solid  hits  in  the  future  and  even  greater 
successes. 

As  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of 
OEO,  once  remarked: 

Getting  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
started  was  very  much  like  going  down  to 
Cape  Kennedy  and  trying  to  shoot  six  rock¬ 
ets  at  once. 

The  startup  of  the  program  was  a 
mammoth  task,  but  it  has  now  been 
successfully  launched. 

Across  the  country  some  1,100  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  design  programs  and  to  admin- 
iter  them  under  the  direction  of  local 
citizens.  These  programs,  often  called 
the  backbone  of  the  fight,  are  based  on 
local  needs  and  wishes  as  expressed  by 
local  community  leaders  and  local  target 
groups  and  they  are  responsive  to  local 
control  and  local  initiative. 

Developed  through  the  community 
action  program  has  been  the  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  successful  Headstart  program, 
from  which  some  1  y2  million  preschool 
children  and  their  families  have  already 
received  incalculable  benefits. 

Upward  Bound,  also  a  development  of 
community  action,  has  provided  some 
30,000  high  school  students  special  tuto¬ 
rial  and  remedial  programs  designed  to 
enable  them  and  to  motivate  them  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

The  community  action  program  has 
also  fostered  the  development  and  fund¬ 
ing  of  neighborhood  multiservice  cen¬ 
ters,  neighborhood  health  centers,  legal 
service  programs,  programs  to  provide 
meaningful  work  experience  for  our 
senior  citizens,  and  other  innovative  and 
far-reaching  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  operation  of 
programs,  many  community  action 
agencies  have  become  the  focal  point  for 
the  coordination  of  all  or  most  of  the 
Federal  programs  within  its  area  of  op¬ 
eration.  With  the  existing  multiplicity 
of  Federal  and  State  aid  programs, 
overlap  and  duplication  of  effort,  and 
even  waste  had  plagued  our  communi¬ 
ties.  The  community  action  agency, 
through  its  broadly  representative  board, 
in  many  of  these  communities  has  coor¬ 
dinated  aid  programs  and  has  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  reducing  duplication  and  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  in  various  operating  programs. 
This  is  one  of  the  fringe  benefits  of 
community  action  that  is  frequently 
overlooked.  It  is  an  extra  service  that 
has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  penny,  but 
it  has  become  a  major  achievement  in 
some  parts  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  community  action  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  unique  weapons  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  fight  against  poverty.  Its 
innovativeness  and  its  effectiveness  de¬ 
mand  that  it  remain  a  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous  part  of  the  total  war  on  poverty. 

On  the  other  fronts  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  led 
the  struggle  to  prepare  youths  from  poor 
families  to  break  the  poverty  cycle 
through  the  combination  of  job  train¬ 
ing  and  education. 

The  Job  Corps,  an  improved  version  of 
the  old  CCC,  has  provided  services  to 
more  than  100,000  hard  core  poverty 
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young  men  and  women.  This  program 
has  made  maximum  use  of  the  private 
sector  and  in  doing  so  has  made  great 
strides  in  motivating,  uplifting  and 
“turning  around”  young  people  who  had 
very  little  skills,  and  a  meager  education, 
and  who  for  the  most  part,  were  school 
dropouts,  draft  rejects,  and  unemployed. 
Some  70,000  of  these  enrollees  today  are 
employed,  back  in  school,  or  are  in  the 
military — thanks  to  Job  Corps  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  Job  Corps  for  its  high  costs. 
Some  of  the  criticism  no  doubt  was  jus¬ 
tified,  but  these  costs  have  been  steadily 
dropping,  and  the  bill  before  us  limits 
costs  to  a  maximum  of  $6,500  a  year  per 
enrollee.  But,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  even  if  the  cost  were  double  this 
amount,  it  would  be  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  to  turn  an  aimless,  drifting,  un¬ 
skilled,  unsure  young  man  into  a  self- 
respecting,  well -motivated  jobholder — 
and  the  Job  Corps  has  done  this  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women  across  the 
country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  the  com¬ 
munity  action.  Headstart,  Upward 
Bound,  and  Job  Corps  programs  have 
been  extremely  effective  arms  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  These  people  who  are  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  success  of  these 
programs  have  repeatedly  warned 
against  any  attempts  to  dismantle  the 
agency  and  to  distribute  its  programs  to 
other  Federal  offices.  On  the  basis  of 
their  past  experience,  these  poverty 
workers  believe  that  dismemberment 
will  mean  the  loss  of  a  united  and  co¬ 
ordinated  thrust  by  a  single  responsible 
agency,  with  resulting  adverse  effects  on 
the  various  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wisdom  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  3  years  ago  in  initiating  the  war 
on  poverty  and  in  creating  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  lead  the  attack 
and  to  mobilize  our  resources  is  borne 
out  by  the  committee  hearings  this  year 
when,  during  26  days  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  wit¬ 
nesses,  only  one,  just  one  single  witness, 
called  for  the  elimination  of  OEO. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  bill  no  longer  call  for  the 
outright  abolition  of  the  fight  against 
poverty; instead,  they  mask  their  dislike 
of  the  program  in  proposals  to  cut  the 
authorization,  to  slice  OEO  up  so  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  effective,  to  change  the 
direction  or  to  slow  the  effort  down.  But 
these  opposition  tactics  will  not  work. 
The  present  direction  is  too  strong,  the 
successes  too  many,  the  support  by  the 
public  too  great  to  halt  the  fight  for  the 
poor  that  is  being  directed  by  OEO. 

After  3  years,  the  battle  against  pov¬ 
erty,  deprivation,  and  despair  certainly 
is  not  yet  won — but  we  have  made  a  good 
beginning.  We  cannot  afford  any  cutback 
or  drastic  change  in  direction.  The  battle 
so  far  has  not  been  easy — the  enemy  is 
ancient  and  one  not  easily  to  be  con¬ 
quered — but  the  progress  has  been  sig¬ 
nificant  and  the  future  looks  bright.  In 
1964  we  lit  a  candle  of  hope  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  of  this  country.  We 
must  now  now  turn  our  backs  on  them. 
We  must  not  tell  them  we  have  lost  faith 
in  them.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  can  be  only  as 
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prosperous  as  its  poorest  citizen.  If  we 
are  to  prove  the  true  worth  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  democratic  system  we  must,  with  all 
our  wit  and  resources,  continue  to  wage 
an  undiminished  war  on  poverty.  Let  us, 
then,  here  today  defeat  every  crippling 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  us,  and 
vote  out  a  measure  to  which  we  all  can 
rightfully  point  with  pride. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Zion  1 . 

(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear 
much  gnashing  of  teeth  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  death  knell  of  the  Job  Corps.  This 
death  knell  would  be  the  sound  of  music 
to  the  outraged  public  that  is  witnessing 
this  dismal  failure. 

My  community  is  one  that  has  had  a 
Job  Corps  center  inflicted  on  it.  They 
teach  landscape  gardening  at  our  Job 
Corps  center,  but  there  is  not  a  landscape 
gardener  who  has  been  able  to  employ  a 
single  graduate  of  this  Corps. 

They  teach  auto  repair.  I  know  a  man 
who  has  hired  -three  of  the  Job  Corps 
people,  not  one  of  whom  was  capable  or 
interested  in  performing  a  job. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn] 
would  result  in  cooperation  with  the 
MDTA.  In  this  program,  costing  but  $25 
a  week,  local  people  are  taught  to  per¬ 
form  a  job,  and  they  have  a  job  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  substitute  a  program  that 
provides  an  employable  man  for  $1,000  a 
year  in  place  of  this  present  multimil- 
lion-dollar  failure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink], 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  im¬ 
pression  given  to  us  by  those  who  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  is  that  the  vo¬ 
cational  education  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education  are  minimal.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  vocational  education  funds 
currently  are  in  excess  of  $225  million; 
more  than  the  Job  Corps  spent  in  the 
1967  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  1963  legislation  authorizing  vo¬ 
cational  education  there  was  specific  di¬ 
rection  given  to  the  Office  of  Education 
to  get  involved  in  programs  for  youth 
who  are  deprived,  and  I  am  told  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  these  funds  were 
spent  on  these  poor  people.  I  think  there 
is  one  good  reason  for  this  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  deprived  youth,  and  that  is 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  youngster. 

Job  Corps  was  established  separately 
from  the  public  schools  with  the  mission 
of  helping  those  youths  who  have  not 
succeeded  in  the  usual  schools.  Congress 
wanted  these  young  people  to  benefit 
from  a  fresh  approach.  This  new  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  provided  by  a  large 
number  of  private  companies  whose  rec¬ 
ord  is  one  of  ourstanding  achievements. 


We  must  remember  that  these  youths 
who  enter  the  Job  Corps  read  on  the 
average  at  the  fifth-grade  level.  Many  of 
them  are  illiterate — for  example,  40  per¬ 
cent  entering  the  conservation  centers 
read  below  the  third-grade  level. 

I  submit  that  our  vocational  education 
institutions  are  not  equipped  to  provide 
this  basic  remedial  program.  In  addition 
these  youths  need  health  services,  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance,  and  discipline  to  a 
degree  not  possible  under  existing  vo¬ 
cational  schools.  The  building  of  resi¬ 
dence  halls  is  not  enough.  What  is  needed 
is  an  entirely  new  program  directed 
solely  at  the  neediest  of  our  young 
people.  This  singleness  of  purpose  can 
only  be  provided  by  retention  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Job  Corps  program.  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback]  . 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again,  if  I  may,  I  would  urge  those  who 
are  going  to  speak  about  the  opportu¬ 
nity  crusade  on  the  other  side  to  please 
stay  with  the  facts  of  what  it  would  do 
and  what  it  would  not  do.  Please  read 
the  bill.  At  least  read  what  the  Record 
says  about  it. 

Briefly,  corporations  which  are  doing 
a  good  job  could  continue  to  do  such  a 
job  under  the  proposal  here,  if  they  are 
able  actually  to  accomplish  well  and 
efficiently  what  needs  to  be  done. 

This  bill  increases  the  involvement  not 
only  of  the  Federal  vocational  education 
people,  but  it  increases  the  involvement 
of  the  States  once  again.  In  the  areas 
where  the  States  can  move  effectively, 
this  measure  would  move  them  back  into 
the  program. 

There  has  been  good  come  from  this 
program;  there  must  be  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds], 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  two  things  very  quickly. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  under  the 
opportunity  crusade  we  could  set  up, 
service,  and  establish  residential  train¬ 
ing  centers  for  as  many  Job  Corps- peo¬ 
ple  as  we  have  right  now  for  $100  million 
less  in  this  first  year.  I  submit  to  this 
House  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that 
we  have  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  pilot  residential  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  We  recognize  the  problem 
and  we  want  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it.  But  we  are  not  going  to  crush  this 
whole  program  in  doing  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pucinski]  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Whatever  there  is  wrong  with  the  Job 
Corps,  this  amendment  is  not  going  to 
cure  it  by  transferring  it  to  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare. 

My  subcommittee  has  just  concluded 
extensive  hearings  on  the  Vocational 


Education  Act.  We  hope  to  bring  it  to  the 
House  early  next  year.  We  shall  recom¬ 
mend  an  extensive  increase  in  construc¬ 
tion  of  residential  skill  centers.  But  these 
won’t  be  ready  for  many  years. 

The  need  for  vocational  education  in 
this  country  is  so  huge  and  so  monu¬ 
mental  that  this  amendment  would  only 
add  to  our  problems  and  impose  addi¬ 
tional  hardships  on  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  program. 

I  say  that  the  youngsters  involved  with 
the  Job  Corps  are  the  hard-core  problem 
youngsters,  most  of  whom  would  not 
qualify  for  present  day  vocational  train¬ 
ing  centers. 

My  good  friend  from  Minnesota  de¬ 
clined  to  yield  when  I  wanted  to  ask  him 
as  to  the  2,000  dropouts  from  Camp  Mc¬ 
Coy  and  whether  they  would  have  quali¬ 
fied  for  residential  skill  centers.  He 
knows  most  of  them  do  not  have  sufficient 
academic  background  to  qualify. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  here  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  transfer  the  Job  Corps  to  an  old-line 
agency  or  leave  it  in  an  independent 
agency. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  an  amendment 
that  would  close  down  83  of  our  123  Job 
Corps  centers,  including  conservation 
centers  and  urban  centers,  and  leave  an 
enrollment  of  10,000  out  of  the  present 
enrollment  of  41,000  if  the  series  of 
amendments  were  to  carry  in  this 
Committee. 

This  amendment  would  hamstring  the 
Job  Corps  and  commence  to  phase  out 
the  program  to  a  point  that  it  would  be 
completely  worthless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Erlenborn 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  116,  noes 
164. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GARDNER 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gardner:  On 
page  149,  line  4,  after  “(a)”  Insert: 

‘‘(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  operate 
one  or  more  Job  Corps  center  or  similar  faci¬ 
lity  authorized  by  this  part  shall,  through 
the  State  board  designated  or  created  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  5  of  the  Act  of  February 
23,  1917  (the  Smith-Hughes  Act),  submit  to 
the  Director  a  plan  which — 

“(A)  provides  that  the  State  board  shall 
be  the  sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 
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“(B)  assures  that  the  requirements  of  this 
part  with  respect  to  the  recruitment,  selec¬ 
tion,  standards  of  conduct,  training  costs, 
counseling  and  Job  placement  of  trainees, 
together  with  all  other  applicable  require¬ 
ments  of  this  part,  will  be  met; 

“(C)  provides  that  maximum  use  will  be 
made  of  existing  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  and  facilities  and  that  residential 
training  will  be  combined  with  non-residen- 
tial  components  whenever  feasible; 

“(D)  assures  that  training  will  not  be  dis¬ 
continued  for  any  enrollee  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  State  as  a  result  of  State 
operation  of  a  Job  Corps  facility;  and 

“(E)  provides  assurances  that,  either 
through  agreements  with  other  States  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  or  through  agreements  with 
the  Director,  or  both,  adequate  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  enrollment  of  trainees  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  State. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  (1),  and  he  shall  encourage  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  such  plans  as  the  preferred  method 
of  carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  part. 

“(3)  The  Director  shall  not  disapprove  any 
plan -submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(1)  without  first  having  afforded  the  State 
board  a  full  and  adequate  opportunity  for 
a  public  hearing  on  the  matter,  and  he  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  any  such  plan  without 
a  public  statement  of  his  reasons  therefor, 
which  shall  contain  specific  citations  to  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  part  with  which  such  plan 
fails  to  comply. 

“(4)  The  Director  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
operating  Job  Corps  centers  and  similar  fa¬ 
cilities  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  subsection  (a)(2);  and”. 

(Mr.  GARDNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  entire  5  minutes.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
Job  Corps  have  been  effectively  debated 
today.  I  only  wish  to  talk  for  a  very  brief 
few  minutes  about  what  this  proposed 
amendment  does  not  do. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  cut  back  on 
the  Job  Corps. 

Second,  it  does  not  transfer  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  any  other  department. 

All  this  amendment  proposes  to  do  is 
to  simply  permit  State  operation  of  Job 
Corps  facilities  through  State  vocational 
boards,  if  a  State  wishes  to  do  so. 

If  a  State  wishes  to  do  so,  they  would, 
first,  submit  a  plan  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
his  approval ;  second,  assure  that  the  fa¬ 
cilities  would  be  run  in  accordance  with 
all  the  provisions  of  this  title ;  and  third, 
assure  that  out-of-State  trainees  would 
be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  advantage  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  permits  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  of  State  boards  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  without  any  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Today,  State  boards  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  administer  the  great  bulk  of  our 
$1.4  billion  vocational  and  manpower 
training  programs.  Including  residential 
facilities  in  such  States  as  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  Kentucky.  They  do  an  effec¬ 
tive  job  when  given  the  chance  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  would  bring  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  vocational  education  program 
to  the  Job  Corps  program  in  every  State, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  do  so. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  areas 
of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  which 
should  be  amended,  corrected,  revised, 
and  certain  provisions  of  this  contro¬ 
versial  program  which  should  be  abol¬ 
ished  completely. 

I  can  think  of  no  area  more  wanting 
of  correction  than  the  Job  Corps.  The 
purpose  of  the  Job  Corps,  according  to 
OEO  “cheerleaders,”  is  to  train  young 
people  for  jobs  so  that  they  may  become 
useful,  productive  citizens  of  our  society. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  endeavor,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the 
intent.  This  arm  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  scarred  by  scandal  from 
beginning  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimated  cost  of 
sending  a  student  through  the  Job  Corps 
training  program  at  one  of  its  camps 
runs  from  $9,000  to  as  high  as  $11,000  per 
pupil.  This  is  tragic  in  itself — a  disgrace¬ 
ful  waste  of  the  taxpayer’s  money.  There¬ 
fore,  I  believe  that  the  ceiling  provision 
is  a  good  measure. 

Yet,  this  is  hardly  the  half  of  it.  The 
gold-lined  salaries  of  instructors  at  these 
Job  Corps  centers  are  astounding.  I  would 
like  to  use  an  example  set  forth  in  a  study 
of  the  poverty  program  last  year  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 

The  208  staff  personnel  at  Camp 
Gary — San  Marcos,  Tex. — drawing  sal¬ 
aries  over  $9,000  got  an  average  increase 
of  57  percent  above  their  previous  sala¬ 
ries.  Twenty-two  of  them  more  than 
doubled  their  previous  salaries.  For 
instance,  the  manager  of  personnel  at 
the  camp  jumped  from  a  salary  of 
$5,000  per  year  to  $10,000.  A  math 
teacher  who  previously  had  made  $4,730 
and  a  citizenship  teacher  who  had  made 
$4,800  jumped  to  $10,000.  The  usual  ex¬ 
planation  from  OEO  for  paying  these 
kinds  of  increases  was,  “We  need  the 
best  people  we  can  get.”  My  question  is 
this :  Is  is  absolutely  necessary  to  double 
salaries  to  get  good  people  at  these 
camps?  Would  not  a  sensible  salary  in¬ 
crease,  as  is  the  practice  in  private  en¬ 
terprise,  been  enough  to  acquire  compe¬ 
tent  people? 

Additionally,  the  Job  Corps  training 
programs  have  been  further  marred  by 
riots  and  lawlessness  among  trainees,  and 
the  general  lack  of  these  “graduates” 
from  the  centers  to  hold  jobs  once  they 
had  been  placed  in  them.  There  have 
been  few  or  no  substantial  records  to 
show  that  the  Job  Corps  training  cen¬ 
ters,  set  up  and  staffed  at  incredible  costs, 
have  produced  even  the  most  meager  re¬ 
sults. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  case  where 
a  trainee  brutally  beat  and  stabbed  a  fel¬ 
low  trainee.  In  one  such  instance — at  the 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  Job  Corps 
camp — the  assailant  had  three  felony 
convictions  against  him  and  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  was  a  parole  violator. 
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This  type  of  administration — or 
rather  the  lack  of  it — indicates  clearly 
that  proper  screening  of  potential  train¬ 
ees  is  not  employed.  I  am  aware  that 
many  of  these  boys  are  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents,  or  have  records,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Job  Corps  centers  should 
act  as  replacements  for  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent  detention  centers. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
senseless  and  wasteful  abuse  of  funds 
and  facilities  provided  by  the  taxpayer. 

We — the  Members  of  this  body — 
should  not  “compound  the  felony”  by 
continuing  to  offer  our  support  and  funds 
to  a  floundering  poorly  directed  program 
that  is  missing  the  mark  by  a  very  expen¬ 
sive  mile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  so- 
called  poverty  war  is  clearly  a  case  of 
poor  use  of  funds  instead  of  funds  for 
the  use  of  the  poor. 

(Mr.  GARDNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  currently 
there  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Office  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  various  State-operated  Job  Corps 
centers? 

I  rise  on  this  question  because  the  Job 
Corps  center  located  in  my  State  is  one 
such  center  which  was  contracted  for 
with  the  State  government  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  could  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  effect  this  amendment  would  have 
with  respect  to  the  sustaining  facility  we 
now  have  in  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  do  not  see  where  it 
would  have  any  effect  whatsoever.  They 
would  only  have  to  work  out  with  the 
director  what  program  they  would  like 
to  see  carried  on. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Does  not  the  amendment 
require  the  participation  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  board  of  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  And  an  agreement  is 
reached  with  the  State? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Then  there  would  be  a 
change  under  the  amendment,  in  other 
words,  an  entire  new  program  would 
have  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  would  say  with  ref¬ 
ence  to  the  particular  situation  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Hawaii  points  out,  there 
could  be. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  State,  if  they 
have  a  residential  vocational  education 
center,  undoubtedly  it  would  come  under 
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the  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
which  created  the  State  board  of  voca¬ 
tional  education,  and  there  are  State 
boards  of  vocational  education  in  each  of 
the  50  States? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  While 
there  might  be  some  difficulty,  in  the 
situation  pointed  out  by  the  gentlewom¬ 
an  from  Hawaii,  that  would  not  have 
any  effect  upon  the  program  now  on¬ 
going  in  her  State. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  just  another  way 
of  trading  the  devil  for  a  witch,  so  to 
speak.  This  amendment  provides  that 
the  State  boards  shall  be  the  sole  agency 
for  the  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
and  as  I  understand  they  will  have  to 
submit  such  plan  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  see  the  amendment  but  I  fear  that  it 
simply  means  that  we  would  be  just 
phasing  the  Job  Corps  out  at  a  double 
rate  of  speed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  first  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  all  the  industry  involvement — the  some 
30  or  40  industries  that  we  have  in  this 
country  who  are  operating  Job  Corps 
centers,  such  as  the  Packard-Bell  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corp.,  IBM,  in  their  research  on 
it,  the  Xerox  Corp.,  the  some  20  or  30 
other  industries  that  we  have  operating 
these  Job  Corps? 

A  full  list  of  Job  Corps  men’s  and 
women’s  centers  and  operating  agencies 
follow: 

Job  Corps  Men’s  Centers  and  Operating 
Agencies 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Hadden,  Director,  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center,  Edinburg,  Indiana  46124, 
FTS-3 17-633-7000,  (812)  526-5581.  Opererat- 
ing  agency:  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Defense  and  Space  Center,  Friendship 
International  Airport,  Box  169,  Baltimore, 
Maryland  21203. 

Mr.  James  Fornear,  Director,  Breckinridge 
Job  Corps  Center,  Morganfield,  Kentucky 
42437,  FTS-502-582-50 1 1 ,  (502)  389-2419. 

Operating  agency:  Graflex,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
New  York  14603. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Moxley,  Director,  Clearfield 
Job  Corps  Center,  Freeport  Center  Station, 
Clearfield,  Utah  84016,  FTS-801-399-6012, 
(801)  773-1433.  Operating  agency:  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corporation,  Clearfield  Division, 
Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center,  Clearfield,  Utah 
84016. 

Dr.  William  W.  Smith,  Director,  Custer  Job 
Corps  Center,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan  49017, 
FTS-616-962-6511,  (616)  965-7204.  Operating 
agency:  U.  S.  Industies,  Inc.,  1150  Connecti¬ 
cut  Avenue  N.W.,  Suite  77,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Mr.  Wallace  Dockall,  Director,  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center,  San  Marcos,  Texas  78666,  FTS- 
214-748-5611,  (512)  EX  6-'6330.  Operating 
agency:  Texas  Educational  Foundation,  Box 
1108,  San  Marcos,  Texas  78666. 

Mr.  Welcome  Bryant,  Director,  Lincoln  Job 
Corps  Center,  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska  68158,  FTS-402-475-2611, 

(402)  799-2481.  Operating  agency:  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  Company,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Mr.  Harry  J.  Mills,  Director,  McCoy  Job 
Corps  Center,  P.O.  Box  255,  Sparta,  Wisconsin 
54656,  FTS— 414-272-8600,  (608)  269-6052. 

Operating  agency:  R.  C.  A.  Service  Company, 
Camden,  New  Jersey  08101. 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Branson,  Director,  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center,  Pleasanton,  California  94566, 
FTS-415— 834— 4121,  (415)  828-1000.  Operating 
agency:  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  Educational 
Systems,  Division,  4910  Calvert  Road,  College 
Park,  Maryland  20740. 

Mr.  Theodore  Nelson,  Director,  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
02744,  FTS-617-997-0721,  (617)  997-0051. 

Operating  agency:  Rodman  Training  Center, 
Inc.,  900  Rodney  French  Boulevard,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Webber,  Director,  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center,  Edison,  New  Jersey  08817,  FTS- 
201-846-4500,  (201)  985—1900.  Operating 

agency:  Federal  Electric  Corporation,  Para- 
mus,  New  Jersey  07652. 


Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wardell,  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  5th  and  Cooper, 
N.W.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87107.  Con¬ 
tractor:  Mr.  John  Gaines,  Space  and  Systems 
Division,  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Lawrence  and  Arnold  Drive,  Newbury 
Park,  California  91320. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Rose,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Virginia  and  Summers 
Streets,  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25301.  Con¬ 
tractor:  John  Gaines,  Space  and  Systems  Di¬ 
vision,  Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corporation, 
Lawrence  and  Arnold  Drive,  Newbury  Park,' 
California  91320. 

Dr.  Zelma  George,  Director,  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Women,  1588  Ansel  Road,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44106.  Contractor:  Dr.  Larzette  Hale, 
Supreme  Basileus,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Soror¬ 
ity,  5211  South  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60615. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lewis,  Director,  Jobs  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Women,  6202  North  4th  Street, 
Clinton,  Iowa  52732.  Contractor:  Mr.  Francis 
Keppel,  President,  General  Learning  Corpo¬ 
ration,  5454  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20015. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Corcoran,  Director,  Keystone 
Job  Corps  Center  for  Women,  Post  Office  Box 
37,  Drums,  Pennsylvania  18222.  Contractor: 
Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  Vice-President,  RCA 
Service  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey  08101. 

Mr.  Raymond  McDonald,  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  Post  Office  Box  338, 
Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri  64024.  Contractor: 
Dr.  Paul  Ritt,  President,  Training  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  610,  Falls 
Church,  Virginia  22046. 

Dr.  Charlyce  King,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Post  Office  Box  818, 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma  73044.  Contractor:  Mr.  M. 
Long,  Vice-President,  Philco  Ford  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Post  Office  Box  10,  515  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Fort  Washington,  Pennsylvania 
19034. 

Mr.  Willard  H.  Duetting,  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  824  Fifth  Avenue, 
Huntington,  West  Virginia  25701.  Contractor: 
Mr.  Peter  C.  McColough,  President,  Xerox 
Corporation,  700  Midtown  Tower,  Rochester, 
New  York  14604. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Honey,  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women,  591  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey  07302.  Contractor:  Miss 
Mary  Howard,  Executive  Director,  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  270  Fair- 
mount  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  07306. 

Miss  Mary  Doolittle,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  1106  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90015.  Contractor:  Miss 
Barrying  Morrison,  Executive  Director,  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  722  South 
Oxford,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015. 

Dr.  Bert  Jones,  Director,  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women,  Northern  Michigan  University, 
Marquette,  Michigan  53233.  Contractor:  Dr. 
Edgar  L.  Harden,  President,  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  University,  Marquette,  Michigan  53233. 


Dr.  George  S.  Kadera,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Box  750,  McKinney,  Texas 
75069.  Contractor:  Dr.  O.  J.  Baker,  Executive 
Director,  Texas  Educational  Foundation,  Box 
1108,  San  Marcos,  Texas  78666. 

Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Post  Office  Box  8,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68102.  Contractor:  Mr.  Bert  Waller, 
Radnor  Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Box 
782,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania  19301. 

Mr.  Robert  Lake,  Director,  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Women,  Poland  Springs,  Maine  04274. 
Contractor:  Mr.  John  Kelly,  President,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Systems  Corporation,  1701  K.  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  Douglas  Duncan,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  919  North  Taylor  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63108.  Contractor:  Mr. 
Douglas  Nesom,  President,  Delta  Educational 
Corporation,  721  Government  Street,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70802. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Burns,  Director,  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women,  Tongue  Point,  Astoria, 
Oregon  97103.  Contractor:  Dr.  Ray  Hawk,  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403. 

Mr.  John  Corrigan,  Acting  Director,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  Moses  Lake,  Wash¬ 
ington  98837.  Contractor:  Mr.  John  Kelly, 
President,  Economic  Systems  Corporation, 
1701  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Miss  Oleta  Crain,  Project  Director,  JC-YW 
Extension  Residence  Program,  770  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021.  Con¬ 
tractor:  Miss  Edith  M.  Lerrigo,  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  National  Board  of  the  YWCA,  770 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10021. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
simply  point  out  to  the  chairman - 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  they  go  out  of 
existence  here?  They  will,  am  I  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  provides  is  that 
any  State  which  desires  to  operate  one 
or  more  Job  Corps  centers  can  ask  the 
cooperation  of  the  Director  of  OEO,  it 
does  not  touch  the  existing  Job  Corps 
centers,  it  does  not  phase  them  out. 

It  does  not  touch  existing  Job  Corps 
centers.  It  does  not  phase  them  out.  It 
does  not  dismember  them. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  way.  We  can  already 
do  what  the  gentleman  says  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Then  what 
is  the  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  a  lot  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  amendment.  You  would 
just  be  inviting  a  raid  on  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  effective  Job 
Corps  system  that;  we  have  finally  devel¬ 
oped.  The  gentelman  well  knows  when 
you  spread  a  limited  amount  of  money 
we  will  simply  impair  the  ongoing  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Job  Corps  people  at  the  State 
agency  are  not  pushing  this  concept,  al¬ 
though  I  know  that  additional  funds 
could  be  constructively  used  in  our  regu¬ 
lar  vocational  education  programs  to 
adequately  serve  all  youth. 

Let  us  go  ahead  here  with  the  Job 
Corps  concept  to  serve  the  most  disad¬ 
vantaged.  Good  businesslike  practice, 
prudent  administration  and  sound  man¬ 
agement  of  public  funds  all  require  that 
we  do  not  waste  the  investment  we  have 
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made  in  the  Job  Corps.  The  operation 
of  the  Corps  during  the  past  12  months 
has  been  excellent.  The  administration 
has  made  constructive  changes  in  the 
program  to  reduce  cost,  make  it  more 
efficient  and  make  it  serve  the  purpose 
we  intended.  The  Corps  is  establishing  a 
record  of  success  in  reaching  the  most 
disadvantaged  who  have  no  hope  other 
than  this  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Was  there  any 
testimony  before  the  committee  from 
State  officials  asking  for  this  change  in 
the  program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  was  not.  There 
was  absolutely  none.  The  State  officials 
throughout  the  country  have  made  the 
statement  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  disadvantaged  children  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
to  see  the  chairman  stand  up  before  this 
body  today  and  say  that  the  States  are 
not  capable  of  handling  their  end  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
The  State  programs  are  becoming  more 
efficient  every  year  since  we  passed  the 
1963  act.  Let  us  give  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  people  a  chance. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  think  this  will  do 
that  and  help  the  program  considerably. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Job  Corps  program 
complements  the  regular  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  program.  All  of  the  vocational 
educators  that  I  know  of  are  in  favor  of 
the  present  Job  Corps  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  is  very  similar  to  the 
amendment  that  was  just  defeated  by 
this  House.  But  if  we  were  to  take  a  vote 
and  choose  between  the  two,  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  defeated  would  be  far 
preferable  to  the  one  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  which  was  defeated 
provided  for  an  orderly  transition  over 
a  period  of  time. 

If  I  understand  the  present  amend¬ 
ment,  it  does  not  provide  for  this  orderly 
transition. 

The  present  amendment  also  leaves 
the  Job  Corps  divided.  Part  of  it  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  departments 
of  vocational  education  and  part  of  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  suggest  that  this  kind  of  division 
would  lead  to  great  confusion  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  also 
•silent  as  to  the  amount  of  money.  One  of 
the  main  criticisms  of  the  present  Job 
Corps  program  is  the  extremely  high  cost 
per  enrollee  per  year. 

I  find  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  says  that  the  Director  shall  pay 


the  cost  of  operating  the  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters  and  similar  facilities  under  a  State 
plan. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  required  by  any 
one  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Job  Corps  part 
of  this  bill  came  to  the  House  as  it  came 
to  the  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  I  would  be  one  of  those  who  would 
have  to  vote  against  it.  But  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  made  major  changes  in 
the  Job  Corps  programs.  We  added  a 
nonresidential  feature;  we  put  emphasis 
on  this — that  we  should  have  more  of 
the  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  nonresiden¬ 
tial  centers  which  could  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

We  also  added  language  which  would 
force  the  Director  to  put  enrollees  in 
these  Job  Corps  centers  that  are  closest 
to  their  homes  so  that  we  would  stop  this 
traveling  from  one  corner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  courtesy  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

We  also  put  in  the  bill  language  which 
relates  to  discipline  in  the  Job  Corps 
camps  so  that  much  more  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  discipline  as  far 
as  the  enrollees  were  concerned.  There 
has  been  criticism  that  some  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  were  in  centers  where 
there  was  an  insufficient  amount  of  time, 
energy,  and  emphasis  given  to  basic  edu¬ 
cation  and  vocational  education.  The 
committee  wrote  language  into  the  bill 
which  provides  that  at  least  60  hours  a 
week  would  be  spent  on  this  kind  of 
training. 

The  gentleman  who  offered  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  I  believe,  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment  that  stated  there  would  be 
no  more  use  of  the  Job  Corps  or  the 
money  under  title  I  for  political  pur¬ 
poses.  I  think  that  is  a  much-needed  im¬ 
provement  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated,  I  have  an  amendment  which  I 
wish  to  offer.  That  amendment  would 
place  a  further  limitation  on  the  costs  of 
the  Job  Corps  per  enrollee  per  year. 

I  agree  with  previous  speakers  that  the 
costs  have  been  outrageously  high.  I 
think  we  need  to  cut  the  costs  down,  not 
in  order  to  save  money  like  King  Midas 
or  King  Croesus,  merely  to  gather  it  and 
count  it,  but  rather  with  that  money  we 
would  save  we  could  help  other  dropouts. 
We  could  effect  economies  and  have 
those  millions  to  spend  on  other  dropouts 
in  this  country  who  are  not  enrollees  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  defeated.  Later  I  would 
hope  that  this  House  would  put  a  further 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  spent  per  enrollee  per  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  would  affect  the 
cost  of  the  Job  Corps.  The  amendment 
would  do  nothing  to  affect  the  language 
that  is  in  this  bill  other  than  permitting  a 
state  to  set  up  a  State  plan  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  Job  Corps  center.  We  have 


the  language  in  the  amendment  specify¬ 
ing  the  method  through  which  the  States 
may  do  so. 

The  difficulty  we  find  in  many  of  the 
States  now  is  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  have  any  part  in  the  operation 
of  a  Job  Corps  center.  The  language 
which  the  committee  adopted,  with 
much  of  which  I  disagree,  would  still  be 
intact. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  assure 
that  the  requirements  of  this  part,  which 
means  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  written  with  respect  to  recruit¬ 
ment,  selection,  standards  of  cost,  train¬ 
ing  cost,  counseling,  job  placement  of 
trainees,  together  with  other  applicable 
requirements  of  this  part  will  be  met.  It 
states  very  clearly  in  the  amendment 
that  all  the  language,  even  the  strength¬ 
ening  language  of  the  present  bill  over 
the  present  act,  will  be  included.  The 
committee  amendments  relating  to  the 
Job  Corps  does  include  some  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  tried  to  get  included  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  So  there  is  some  strengthen¬ 
ing  language. 

You  ought  to  look  very  seriously  at 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  and  see  if  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  step  forward  with  pos¬ 
sible  involvement  of  the  State  that  is 
necessary  as  well  as  acceptable. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  charge  has  been  leveled 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
we  did  not  have  vocational  educators 
who  were  here  asking  for  or  in  support 
of  residential  vocational  schools  or  the 
capability  or  the  involvement  of  State 
and  local  units  of  government  which 
might  be  interested  in  this  idea. 

I  would  refer  the  members  of  this 
Committee  to  part  4  of  the  hearings  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967,  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
George  Parkinson  of  the  Milwaukee 
Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Schools. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  com¬ 
pletely  the  letter  he  sent  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  dated 
August  1,  1967,  but  he  does  say  this: 

During  our  discussion  the  question  of  the 
function  of  a  residential  vocational  school 
was  brought  up  and,  as  you  may  remember, 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this,  particularly 
since  I  feel  that  the  problem  before  us  is  a 
permanent  one  and  merits  a  long-time  per¬ 
manent  solution. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  our  Board  authorizing  me  to  make 
application  for  funds  for  such  a  residential 
school  if  and  when  the  Congress  sees  fit  to 
fund  at  least  the  pilot  schools. 

I  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  this  amendment  represents 
an  effort,  if  a  State  is  willing,  with  all 
the  limitations  in  the  law  and  with  all 
the  limitations  in  the  legislation  and 
with  the  purpose  of  aiming  at  the  dis¬ 
advantaged,  as  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina,  by  which  we 
can  in  fact  begin  to  broaden  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  training  the  very  people  we 
seek  to  train  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  problems  are  obvious.  The  costs 
are  high.  The  service  is  not  good.  The 
follow-through  is  not  good.  The  outreach 
is  simply  failing. 

This  kind  of  a  State  plan  operation, 
with  involvement  by  those  States  willing 
to  make  the  effort,  does  seem  to  me  to 
make  the  most  sense  as  to  reaching  more 
of  those  whom  we  are  not  now  reaching. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  the  witness  from  Milwaukee 
was  one  of  our  highly  respected  voca¬ 
tional  educators  in  the  Nation  but  in  his 
testimony  he  did  not  testify  against  the 
Job  Corps.  He  testified  for  residential 
centers,  which  we  provided  for  in  section 
14  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  stating  some¬ 
thing  that  we  already  have  authority 
under  the  present  law  to  cover.  What  he 
is  trying  to  do  i&  to  weaken  a  good  law, 
as  to  something  for  which  we  already 
have  the  authority. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  149  of  S.  2388  simply  does 
not  do  the  job.  To  put  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  115  the  language:  “The  Direc¬ 
tor  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation,”  frankly 
is  not  going  to  provide  the  kind  of  mean¬ 
ingful  redirection  of  the  Job  Corps  which 
I  believe  makes  sense. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  do  not  believe  this  will  dismember  the 
Job  Corps.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  impair 
the  Job  Corps.  If  anything,  it  will 
strengthen  and  improve  it  so  that  we  can 
serve  more  young  men  and  women. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won¬ 
der  if  we  can  arrive  at  some  agreement 
on  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  gentleman  has  not 
„  yielded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  not  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  to  ask  anyone  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is  so 
doing  now. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  When  I  am  through 
with  my  5  minutes  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
fuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  important  that  we  know  what  is  in 
this  amendment.  A  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion,  I  think,  has  been  interjected  into 


this  debate  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
statements  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Some  of,  the  speakers  against  this 
amendment  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  the  provisions  now  relating  to  the  Job 
Corps,  some  of  which  have  been  worked 
out  over  the  years,  to  put  limitations  on 
expenditures  and  so  forth,  would  be  lost 
_  as  a  result  of  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  This  just  is  not  true. 

This  amendment  would  leave  in  the 
law  and  would  leave  in  the  bill  those 
safeguards  that  have  been  written  into 
the  law  and  are  proposed  to  be  written 
into  the  law  as  a  result  of  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  would  not  remove  the  limitation 
on  expenditures,  as  suggested  by  one  of 
the  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  would  retain  that  provision. 

Every  provision  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Job  Corps,  selection,  recruitment 
and  training,  would  remain  in  the  law, 
and  the  programs  operated  within  the 
States  under  State  plans  would  have  to 
conform  to  the  law  as  it  now  exists  and 
as  amended  by  this  bill. 

The  State’s  plan  would  have  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Director  of  OEO,  who 
would  have  to  find  specifically  that  the 
State  plan  would  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  and  be  under  the  direction  of  the  law 
as  it  exists  at  the  time  that  the  State  plan 
is  submitted  and  the  amendments  that 
might  be  adopted  thereafter. 

So  do  not  be  confused  by  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  we  are 
changing  the  Job  Corps  and  taking  off 
the  standards.  I  would  be  the  last  one  in 
the  world  to  remove  the  cost  limitation 
in  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
we  should  improve  it  and  not  remove  the 
limitation  that  we  fought  so  hard  to  put 
in  last  year. 

There  are  parts  of  this  title  and  section 
of  the  bill  that  I  think  are  good,  and  we 
would  now  have  under  the  committee 
bill  an  improvement  in  relating  the 
graduates  of  the  Job  Corps  to  meaning¬ 
ful  employment.  There  has  not  been  this 
sort  of  followup.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  this  provision  now  in  the  bill 
would  also  be  adopted  and  continue  in 
operation.  We  would  have  graduates  of 
the  Job  Corps  directed  to  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  and  have  a  followup 
to  see  the  type  of  training  they  receive 
is  utilized  in  the  employment  made 
available  to  them  through  the  USES.  I 
think  these  are  good  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  that  this  amendment  will  not 
in  any  way  jeopardize  the  good  pro¬ 
visions  now  in  the  law  or  to  be  adopted 
by  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — yeas  89,  noes 
135. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN 
OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore¬ 
gon:  On  page  152,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
12,  and  insert  the  following: 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  in  recruit¬ 
ment  efforts  for  the  Job  Corps,  and  in  the 
selection  for  enrollment  and  enrollment  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Job  Corps 
there  is  no  discrimination  on  account  af 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  natioi.al  origin. 
He  shall  administer  the  Job  Corps  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  accommodate  its  programs  and 
facilities  to  the  make-up  of  the  Job  Corps 
resulting  from  application  of  the  preceding 
sentence.” 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  we 
intend  to  end  any  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
law  which  declared  as  its  policy  that 
there  would  be  no  more  discrimination 
in  employment  practices  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  creed,  national  origin  or  sex. 
If  we  meant  what  we  said,  that  we  intend 
to  end  the  discrimination  against  women 
as  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  then 
surely  it  is  time  that  we  also  state  it  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy  that  there 
would  be  no  more  discrimination  against 
women  in  federally  financed  training 
programs  that  will  lead  to  gainful  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  a  history  of  discrimination 
against  women  enrollees  since  the  Job 
Corps  program  was  first  established. 
When  the  bill  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
there  was  no  provision  for  women  en¬ 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
changed  this  so  that  women  enrollees 
would  be  eligible  on  the  same  basis  as 
male  enrollees.  However,  to  be  eligible, 
and  to  be  admitted  were  two  different 
things.  We  did  not  write  into  the  bill  a 
provision  that  no  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  would  be  tolerated.  Then  a 
year  and  a  half  later  in  the  spring  of 
1966  when  the  administration  testified 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  stated  that  only  1,800  girls 
were  enrolled  in  the  entire  Job  Corps 
program.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
about  20,000  boys  enrolled. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  out  of 
500,000  girls  in  the  United  States  who 
were  eligible  for  this  job  training  in  the 
Job  Corps  program,  only  1,800  girls  had 
been  accepted.  This  program  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  high  school  dropouts — the 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  ^During  the  hearings  that 
spring,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  dropouts  in  the  high  school 
was  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
boys  and  the  girls — about  50  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  dropouts  were  young 
girls.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need 
for  job  training  was  and  is  just  as  great 
for  young  girls  as  young  boys.  In  addi- 
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tion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  highest  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  in  the  Nation  is  among 
nonwhite  girls  between  16  and  21  years 
of  age.  I  am  talking  about  young  girls 
who  are  out  looking  for  jobs — who  need 
jobs. 

In  the  original  hearings  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  one  of  the  administration  wit¬ 
nesses  was  opposed  to  including  young 
girls  in  the  job  training  program  on  the 
basis  that  this  was  a  program  for  the 
future  breadwinners.  This  was  hard  to 
believe  in  the  year  1964  because  the  facts 
are  that  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
labor  force  are  women.  This  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  debated  as  to  whether  women 
should  stay  in  the  home  or  whether  they 
should  be  working. 

The  realities  are  that  one  out  of  ev¬ 
ery  three  workers  in  the  United  States 
today  is  a  woman.  Women  are  working 
for  the  same  reason  that  men  are  work¬ 
ing — to  support  their  families.  And  I 
submit  that  a  woman  has  as  much  right 
as  a  man  to  make  that  choice  for  her¬ 
self.  If  she  wants  to  work  that  is  her  de¬ 
cision  and  this  Nation  must  not  discrim¬ 
inate  in  providing  the  training  to  make 
it  possible  for  her  to  achieve  her  full  po¬ 
tential.  I  would  also  suggest,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  very  girls  who  need  this 
Job  Corps  training,  are  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  of  these  girls  who  come  from  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  groups.  They  are 
exactly  the  ones  who  are  entitled  to  the 
training  we  can  provide;  they  are  the 
ones  who  must  work  because  in  their 
families  one  salary  will  not  provide  the 
necessary  income  to  support  a  family. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  fair  and  just  and 
equitable  that  this  House  at  this  time 
should  declare  it  a  matter  of  public  pol¬ 
icy  that  there  be  no  discrimination  to¬ 
ward  women  as  far  as  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing  programs  are  concerned.  And  as  we 
improve  this  training  program;  as  we 
establish  the  nonresidential  centers  as 
well  as  the  residential  centers;  as  this 
country  places  greater  emphasis  on  vo¬ 
cational  education;  there  will  be  an 
equal  need  to  see  that  women  are  ad¬ 
mitted  and  that  they  are  as  eligible  to 
receive  the  training  as  are  any  young 
men.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  this  amendment  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  some  questions  about  her  amend¬ 
ment. 

As  I  read  the  language  that  has  been 
stricken,  it  is  the  language  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell],  Ijrought  in  in 
committee,  which  puts  the  requirement 
that  at  least  25  percent  of  all  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  shall  be  women,  and  the 
Director  shall  immediately  take  steps  to 
-  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  percent 
women  in  the  Job  Corps  consistent  with 
these  requirements. 

You  would  strike  out  that  requirement, 
now,  and  just  leave  it  up  to  the  Director 
to  not  discriminate,  is  that  right? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

And  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  suggest  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  there  would  be  more  of  a  certainty 
that  the  number  of  women  admitted  to 
the  Job  Corps  centers  would  increase  at 
a  faster  pace  than  under  the  language 
in  the  bill. 

The  Director  of  the  Job  Corps  told  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  there  are 
6,000  girls  who  have  been  screened  and 
are  ready  and  waiting  to  join  the  Job 
Corps,  and  that  there  are  2,000  boys  who 
have  been  screened  and  who  are  ready 
and  waiting  to  go  into  the  Job  Corps. 
Therefore,  if  we  write  language  into  this 
bill  that  there  should  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  on  sex — and  in  talking  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  of 
course — it  would  mean  that  these  8,000 
would  be  the  first  ones  who  would  go  into 
the  Job  Corps  centers. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
the  last  sentence  in  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

He  shall  administer  the  Job  Corps  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  accommodate  its  programs 
and  facilities  to  the  make-up  of  the  Job 
Corps  resulting  from  application  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence. 

In  other  words,  these  girls,  the  6,000 
to  the  2,000,  that  is,  3  to  1,  that  they  will 
be  admitted  as  the  first  ones  as  there  is  a 
turnover  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  one  more  ques¬ 
tion: 

Is  there  any  breakdown  now  on  those 
waiting  to  get  in  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is  no 
breakdown  that  I  am  aware  of.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  has  never 
been  any  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  or  racial  origin,  and  it  is 
included  in  this  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  not  be  any  such  discrimination 
in  the  future  at  all,  but  I  do  believe  there 
has  been  discrimination,  and  I  believe 
many  of  the  members  of  our  committee 
would  agree  with  me  on  that,  that  there 
has  been  discrimination  based  on  sex, 
and  this  is  to  end  this  kind  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  gentlewoman  in  what  kind  of  time 
schedule  does  she  expect  to  see  an  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment  from  the  23  percent 
which  is  now  the  case  for  women?  What 
kind  of  time  schedule  does  the  gentle¬ 
woman  expect  to  see  in  reaching  the 
number  of  women  that  I  believe  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  wants  eventually  to  secure  for 
the  Job  Corps? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  responsible  for  the  language 
in  the  present  act  which  says  that  the 
Director  shall  immediately  take  steps  to 
achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  percent 
women  enrollees  in  training  in  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  that  my  amendment  did  not  have 
the  three  clauses  now  in  subsection  (b) . 
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The  way  I  offered  my  amendment,  the 
Director  would  have  been  required  to  get 
the  50  percent  just  as  quickly  as  he  can 
get  them. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  I  think  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  move  very 
quickly  to  the  50  percent.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green] 
a  question  with  respect  to  her  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  recognizing 
that  only  23  percent  of  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  today  are  women,  do  you  believe 
that  under  the  net  impact  of  your 
amendment  the  Director  would  have  to 
take  more  women  in  than  men,  effective 
from  now  until  he  gets  the  50-50  ratio? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  end  any  discrimi¬ 
nation.  If  there  are  6,000  girls  who  have 
been  screened  and  who  have  been  told 
that  they  can  join  the  Job  Corps  and 
they  are  ready  and  waiting,  and  if  there 
are  only  2,000  boys  who  are  ready  and 
waiting,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  end  the  discrimination  against  the 
young  women  and  take  those  girls  who 
have  been  promised  this  opportunity 
along  with  the  2,000  boys  who  also  have 
been  promised  this  opportunity  and  just 
simply  say,  We  are  going  to  treat  all 
young  people  who  are  eligible  for  the 
Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  fair¬ 
ness.  This  Congress  would  not  allow  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis 
of  race — why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
fair,  should  we  continue  to  allow  discrim¬ 
ination  based  on  sex? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  if  there 
were  6,000  women  applicants  waiting  to 
get  in  and  2,000  men  applicants,  you 
would  expect  the  director  to  take  three 
women  for  every  man  to  fill  those 
vacancies  as  long  as  that  ratio  existed? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Director  was  tak¬ 
ing  10  boys  for  every  one  girl  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  So,  let  us  end  dis¬ 
crimination  so  far  as  these  6,000  girls 
or  any  other  girls  or  boys  are  concerned. 
Let  us  have  the  same  rules  apply  to  both. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  concerns  me,  be¬ 
cause  the  gentlewoman  includes  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  sex,  race,  color,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  Are  you  expecting  the 
director  to  take  a  reading  on  how  many 
Polish  people  and  how  many  Irish  people 
and  people  of  different  ethnic  back¬ 
ground  are  applying  and  apply  the  same 
formula  to  them?  Or  how  many  Negroes 
and  whites  are  applying?  And  apply  the 
same  ratio  to  them  and  say  that  he  has 
to  compensate  for  the  situation  based 
upon  the  number  of  applicants  that 
there  are? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Tire  gentle¬ 
man  knows  that  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  simply  says  that  the 
director  may  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  any  of  those  five  factors. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  I  will  say  to  the  gentlewoman. 
If  it  is  the  purpose,  and  she  feels  the  im- 
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pact  of  this  is  going  to  be  with  the  6,000 
women  applicants  and  the  2,000  men  ap¬ 
plicants  that  the  director  should  take  in 
women  on  a  3-to-l  ratio  as  long  as  that 
ratio  obtains  as  to  applicants,  then  under 
the  amendment  where  she  has  included 
race  and  included  color  and  religion  and 
national  origin,  I  just  ask,  Do  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  apply  the  same  approach  to 
those?  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  there 
must  be  a  different  approach  to  women 
than  you  can  for  the  other  categories 
that  you  have  listed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  point.  We  do  not  discriminate 
on  basis  of  color  as  creed.  Let  us  end  the 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the 
Job  Corps.  There  are  8,000  young  people 
who  have  been  screened  and  who  have 
been  found  eligible  and  who  are  simply 
waiting  to  be  admitted.  If  those  8,000 
young  people  are  the  first  ones  lined  up, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  people  of  every  race  and  there  will  be 
people  of  every  color  and  people  of  every 
religion  and  that  there  will  be  people  of 
both  sexes  and  people  of  every  national 
origin,  and  that  there  would  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of 
those  five  factors. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  And  now  the  gentle¬ 
woman  is  saying  that  her  amendment 
would  not  set  up  a  ratio  of  applicants  but 
simply  to  take  them  regardless  of  sex — 
first  come,  first  serve? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  am  saying  that  they  should  not 
be  discriminated  against — and  that  you 
would  not  discriminate  against  any  per¬ 
son  on  the  basis  of  color,  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  creed.  This  is  what  has  happened 
in  times  past.  They  have  discriminated 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  They  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  enroll  an  applicant  because  that 
person  was  a  woman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  By  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  you  are  saying  that,  “You 
shall  not  ^discriminate  because  of  sex, 
because  of  ethnic  origin,  color,  race, 
creed,”  or  whatever  term  you  want  to 
use.  That  means  you  just  do  not  ask 
questions  along  that  line  and  you  take 
them  in  as  they  come  without  discrimi¬ 
nation.  That  is  exactly  the  way  it  works. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  hope  they  are  going 
to  ask  whether  they  are  women  or  men. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  all  depends  on  where 
you  are  operating.  There  are  some  areas, 
they  tell  me,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  we  have 
enough  problems  with  the  Job  Corps  al¬ 
ready  without  refusing  to  ask  whether 
the  applicant  is  a  woman  or  a  man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Under  the 
amendment  does  the  gentleman  under¬ 
stand  that  separate  facilities  would  be 
required,  or  would  it  have  to  be  coeduca¬ 
tional? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Are  you  anticipating  providing  co¬ 


educational  facilities  under  your  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  that,  but  I  have  heard  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  say  many  times  in 
the  committee  that  he  would  like  to  see 
coeducational  job  training  programs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  always  confused 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  My 
first  name  is  not  “Quie.”  That  is  my  col¬ 
league,  I  believe,  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Quie. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  he  was  speaking  for  you,  also. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  willing  to  state 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  was  discussed 
in  a  Democratic  caucus  by  the  committee. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and  feel 
that  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from' 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  a  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  clarifying  the 
record.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
amendment  was  originally  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell] 
who  unfortunately  cannot  be  here  today. 
As  I  recall  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William 
Kelly,  the  Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  he 
pointed  out,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
the  trainee  costs  for  women  enrollees 
were  somewhat  higher.  In  addition, 
women  enrollees  required  special  facil¬ 
ities.  Therefore,  the  question:  If  that  is 
correct,  this  does  not  reduce  the  total 
number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  if  this 
amendment  has  to  be  implemented  im¬ 
mediately? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  reason  why  women’s 
centers  are  higher  cost  than  the  men 
centers  is  that  usually  a  military  base  is 
used  for  the  men’s  centers.  Women’s 
centers  are  usually  abondoned  or, 
I  should  say,  old  hotels  or  sorority 
houses.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  rent  of  that 
hotel.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  rent 
for  the  old  military  base.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son.  If  you  change  that  cost,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  be  any  additional  costs 
for  women. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Did  not  the 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps  state  that  the 
cost  would  be  higher? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  refer  to  page  115  of 
the  hearings  with  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Director  testified  that  the  over¬ 
all  average  from  July  1966,  to  May  1967, 
per  enrollee  per  year  was  $6,950.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  women’s  urban  cen¬ 
ters  were  somewhat  more  expensive.  I 
quote  from  the  hearings: 


From  inception  to  December,  1965,  $9,990; 
January  to  June,  1966,  $6,686;  July,  1966,  to 
May,  1967,  $8,642. 

Continuing  to  quote — 

Now  we  have  there  a  slight  increase.  The 
reason  why  we  have  had  it  is  that  not  only 
have  we  brought  onstream  about  8  women’s 
centers  in  the  last  four  or  live  months,  but 
we  have  also  expanded  existing  centers  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  23- 
percent  amendment. 

He  goes  on  to  say  he  hopes  to  get  the 
cost  per  woman  enrollee  down  to  the 
same  figure  as  for  the  men.  In  fiscal  year 
1968  he  says  the  cost  will  be  $7,200  per 
enrolee  man-year  in  the  women’s  cen¬ 
ters. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  My  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  this: 
If  the  language  of  the  gentlewoman’s 
amendment  is  carried  out  literally  and  if 
there  is  some  necessary  time  for  transi¬ 
tion  in  the  lowering  of  costs  for  women 
enrollees,  would  this  not  in  fact  reduce 
the  number  of  Job  Corps  enrolees? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  answer  that 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kelly, 
that  he  would  expect  any  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  woman  enrollees  taken  in  in 
this  year,  to  get  far  above  the  25-percent 
level,  would  result  in  being  considerably 
more  expensive.  Mr.  Kelly  strenuously 
opposed  the  30-percent  women  minimum 
and  said  it  would  cost  a  substantial 
amount  of  increased  money. 

For  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  clarify : 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  is  not  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell],  The  gentlewoman  is  deleting  the 
Bell  amendment,  that  would  require  25 
percent  women  by  July  1,  1968,  and  50-50 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  immediate  steps 
to  implement  that. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  correction.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  indicate  that  the  language  of 
the  present  bill  is  the  Bell  amendment, 
not  the  amendment  offered. 

May  I  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  from  the  standpoint  of  legislative 
history,  whether  it  would  be  her  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  today? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
say  that  if  we  have  cooperation  of  the 
gentleman’s  colleagues  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  full  amount  for  the 
OEO  is  funded,  of  course  there  would  be 
no  reduction. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  join  the 
gentlewoman  in  that  hope.  I  merely  ex¬ 
press  the  further  hope  that  she  will  make 
clear  to  the  House  that  her  amendment 
would  not  result  in  any  reduction  in  total 
Job  Corps  enrollment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  my  colleague  from  Oregon  a 
question? 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentlewoman, 
and  do  I  understand  it  correctly,  that 
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under  her  amendment  there  would  be  a 
movement  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  having  equality  of  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps  as  between  sexes? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
main  purpose  of  it  is  to  end  all  discrim¬ 
ination.  In  my  judgment,  there  has  been 
discrimination  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Job  Corps  program.  Girls  were  re¬ 
fused  admission  while  boys  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  evidence  is  in  the  statistics. 
As  of  November  1966 — there  were  only 
4,268  women  enrolled — after  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  2  years. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  discour¬ 
aging  fact  is  that  the  highest  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  in  the  Nation  is  among 
nonwhite  girls  between  16  and  21.  These 
girls  must  work.  They  are  seeking  jobs. 
They  need  job  training. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  the  House  would  go  on 
record  that  we  would  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  not  only  to  end  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  minority  groups  but  also  to 
end  discrimination  so  far  as  job  training 
is  concerned  for  the  young  girls  of  this 
country,  who  need  training  just  as  des¬ 
perately  as  the  young  boys.  What  man 
in  this  House  would  say  that  high  school 
training  or  college  training  was  to  be  for 
boys  only — or  that  we  would  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  girls  in  admission  to  high 
school  training  work.  And  so  for  high 
school  dropouts — I  am  asking  that  we 
also  do  not  discriminate  in  an  alternate 
training  program — the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  might  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  should  like  to  put  it  as  clearly 
and  as  flatly  as  possible. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  be  given  an  additional  3 
minutes  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  just  prevailed  so  that  I  may  have 
a  chance  to  speak  on  this  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  interruption  from  the 
gallery  is  worthy  of  comment.  I  would 
merely  wish  to  say  that  the  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  and  remarks  of  the  gentlelady 
from  Oregon  always  enjoy  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  this  House  and  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  this  regard. 

In  taking  this  time,  I  simply  wish  to 
_  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  as¬ 
suming  full  funding  of  the  Job  Corps 
at  $295  million,  would  not  this  amend¬ 
ment  perhaps  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  total  number  of  enrollees? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  have  to  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman  honestly  based  on 
what  Mr.  Kelly  testified — Yes,  it  would 
result  in  a  reduction. 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  will,  that  is  part  of  the  point  which 
concerns  me  about  this  particular 
amendment.  I  would  go  a  step  further 
than  my  colleague  from  Oregon  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  not  only  equal  need  on 
the  part  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  Job 
Corps,  but  some  of  the  testimony  given  to 
us  would  indicate  they  have  perhaps  an 
additional  need  for  help. 

My  deep  concern  in  this  is  that  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  instead  of  rapidly  achieving  the  goal 
at  least  of  equality  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Job  Corps  might  lead  to  a  result  that 
would  be  inferior  to  that  proposed  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time.  I  refer  the 
committee  to  the  bill.  In  this  particular 
section  with  which  we  are  dealing  the 
point  is  made  that  immediately  there 
shall  be  at  least  25  percent  women  en¬ 
rollees  and  the  director  immediately  shall 
take  steps  to  achieve  the  enrollment  of 
50  percent  women  enrollees  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  suggested  by  Mr.  Kelly 
and  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
committee’s  deliberations  reaching  to  the 
direction  of  giving  women  as  well  as  men 
equitable  treatment  and  reaching  for  -50 
percent  women  enrollees — not  any  dis¬ 
crimination,  but  saying  that  it  shall  be 
our  goal  to  have  50  percent  women  en¬ 
rollees.  This  also  recognizes  the  point  Mr. 
Kelly  made  that  to  move  too  precipi¬ 
tately  to  this  goal  would  result  actually, 
because  of  the  additional  cost  involved, 
in  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
enrollees. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  usually  get  up  here  just  to  defend  the 
administrators  of  the  program,  but  I 
think  that  the  record  should  be  clear.  A 
large  part  of  what  discrimination  there 
was  existed  because  Congress  mandated 
it  by  requiring  40  percent  of  the  enrol¬ 
lees  go  to  conservation  camps,  and  that 
was  for  males  only.  Therefore,  you 
started  out  with  40  percent  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  who  were  male  and  then 
had  to  define  the  rest  in  your  urban 
centers.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  came 
up  with  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
original  enrollees  male.  The  gentle¬ 
woman  pushed  very  hard  to  get  a  greater 
proportion  of  women  and  a  fairer  pro¬ 
portion  of  women.  We  respect  her  for 
that,  but  you  have  to  move  now  on  this 
matter  with  some  judiciousness  so  that 
you  do  not  destroy  the  program  you  have 
existing. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  conclude  by  saying  that  there  are 
these  criteria  spelled  out  in  the  bill  as  it 
stands  at  the  present  time.  I  urge  in  this 
particular  situation  we  stay  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  come 
to  the  well  to  speak  against  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  really  came  on  a  last-minute  in¬ 
spiration.  After  having  heard  the  voice 
from  the  heavens,  I  come  from  my  seat 
with  some  fear.  First  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  I  have  found 
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myself  siding  with  her  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  I  think  that  the  ladies  who  grace 
this  House  really  add  charm  and  dignity 
to  it.  Their  intellect  certainly  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  contribution  they  have 
made  here  is  one  which  is  very  marked. 
However,  I  do  think  there  is  an  item 
here  that  should  be  considered,  that  is, 
the  question  of  priorities.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  first  priorities  we  have 
is  to  train  potential  breadwinners. 

Now,  if  we  had  all  the  money  we 
needed,  and  if  we  had  all  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  train  all  these  2,000  women  to 
whom  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  re¬ 
ferred  to,  then,  perhaps,  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  in  order.  But  we  do  not 
have  and  we  are  limited.  I  think  our 
priority  should  be  directed  toward  train¬ 
ing  potential  breadwinners. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Does  my  good 
colleague  not  know  that  one  out  of  every 
three  breadwinners  in  the  United  States 
today  is  a  woman;  and,  that  they  are 
the  heads  of  families,  that  they  are 
working  to  support  their  children  just 
the  same  as  the  men  are? 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  these  people 
who  have  to  work  and  support  their  fam¬ 
ilies  be  given  the  same  kind  of  a  break 
that  a  man  who  is  a  breadwinner  re¬ 
ceives,  with  which  I  completely  agree. 
But  let  us  not  exclude  the  women  who 
also  have  to  earn  money  for  the  support 
of  their  families. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  only  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
that  the  first  breadwinner  should  be  the 
man.  The  man  should  have  that  respon¬ 
sibility.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see 
done  first. 

Many  of  those  to  whom  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  refers 
are  women  who  have  been  thrust  into 
that  position  because  of  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  they  were  not  in  the 
first  instance  intended  to  be  the  bread¬ 
winner.  I  regret  that  I  have  to  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  on 
her  amendment,  but  I  do  hope  that  the 
Committee  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  let  us  not  be  confused  about  what 
this  amendment  involves.  All  this  amend¬ 
ment  says  is  “thou  shalt  not  discrimi¬ 
nate.”  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  much  preferable 
to  the  provision  that  it  is  designed  to 
replace,  a  provision  that  sets  an  arbi¬ 
trary  quota,  which  must  be  met,  and  if 
you  must  discriminate  in  order  to  meet 
the  quota  you  are  required  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  about 
other  Members  of  this  House,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  support  discrimination  in 
any  form. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  simply  says 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in 
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the  enrollment  of  applicants  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  cannot  understand  what  objection 
anyone  could  possibly  have  to  such  a 
provision  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  line  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara] 
who  just  preceded  me,  that  I  read  the 
amendment  completely  differently.  I 
read  the  amendment  as  having  con¬ 
tained  therein  built-in  discrimination 
that  you  cannot  get  away  from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara]  talked  about  a 
quota  system  being  discriminatory.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Director 
is  going  to  have  to  take  man  for  man 
and  woman  for  woman  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  guilty  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,,  there  is  no  other  way 
you  can  handiest,  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  he  can  interpret  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  administer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  how  high 
the  motives  are — and  I  submit  they  are 
very  high  indeed — but  I  know  of  no  way 
anyone  who  is  confronted  with  this 
provision  written  into  the  law,  is  going 
to  take  on  more  boys  in  the  Job  Corps 
until  he  has  the  quota  of  women  built  up 
to  the  number  of  boys  that  are  already  in 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  just  believe  that  you  are  putting  a 
burden  on  the  Administrator  that  should 
not  be  put  on  him.  It  seems  to  me  this 
thing  was  worked  out  in  committee,  and 
the  Members  must  have  debated  a  long 
time  on  it,  and  you  do  have  a  quota  sys¬ 
tem  which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O’Hara]  says  is  discriminating.  And 
I  agree  with  him.  But  I  say  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  gentleman  is  supporting  is 
even  more  discriminating  because  there 
is  no  other  way  you  can  administer  it. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
simply  like  to  point  out  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  be  stricken  sets  up  a 
25-percent  woman  quota. 

Mr.  HAYS.  At  least  that  many,  does  it 
not  say? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

The  Director  shall  immediately  take  steps 
to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  percent 
women  enrolleeSs — 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right. 

But  he  does  it  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  if  he  has  this  amendment  to  work 
with  then  I  am  telling  you  you  will  not 
see  another  boy  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  until  the  Director  has  built  the 
women  up  to  the  equivalent  number  of 
men  that  are  already  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  itself — and  she 
says  there  has  been  discrimination.  I 
hate  to  disagree  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  but  I  doubt  that  there  has 
been  discrimination,  because  these  peo¬ 


ple  are  girls.  There  may  have  been  some 
inadvertent  discrimination  because  they 
did  not  have  places  where  they  could 
take  them,  or  because  they  could  not  use 
them  in  the  conservation  camps,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  But  is  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  saying  that  there 
has  been  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  a  deliberate  dis¬ 
crimination  against  women  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  women;  is  that  what  the 
gentlewoman  is  saying? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  must  say  I  cannot 
agree  with  that.  I  just  do  not  believe  it 
has  happened  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  noticed  in  the  gentleman’s  remarks 
that  he  commented  on  the  “built-in”  dif¬ 
ferences  that  we  must  recognize. 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  I  do  not  believe  I  used 
that  wording,  but  I  admit  those  dif¬ 
ferences  are  there. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Which  recalls  to  my  mind 
a  debate  that  allegedly  occurred  in  the 
French  Parliament,  where  they  were 
talking  about  the  difference  between  the 
males  and  the  females. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  he  said  “Vive  la  dif- 
ference  ” 

Mr.  KEITH.  “Vive  la  difference.” 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  am  for  that,  also. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Merci  beaucoup. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  I  do  not  see  why  it  is 
that  every  time  I  come  down  here  some¬ 
body  wants  to  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

However,  I  had  thought  of  it,  but  I  did 
not  say  it,  but  thank  you  for  giving  me 
credit  for  it  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Perkins) 
there  were — ayes  53,  noes,  55. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  rise? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  was  not  on  his  feet  when 
the  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  on  liis  feet  at  the  time 
the  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  I  was,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  testimony  is  not  strong  enough; 
therefore  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
154,  after  line  6,  insert: 

“Sec.  119.  Any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  sums  ex¬ 
pended  for  programs  authorized  by  this  part 
shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.” 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  and  reserve  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara]  reserves  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  fevise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  put  a  limit  on 
the  Job  Corps. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  for  the 
Job  Corps  was  $200  million  and  we  should 
put  the  same  amount  in  it  this  year.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Job  Corps  could  operate 
under  the  same  appropriation  that  they 
did  in  the  last  year  and  use  the  same 
economies  that  they  did  at  that  time. 
Any  additional  amount  that  is  now  avail¬ 
able  under  the  authorization  in  title  I 
in  section  2  of  the  bill  could  be  used  for 
the  other  programs  like  the  NYC  and 
the  adult  work  training  and  other  pro¬ 
grams. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  of  you  understand  and  there 
is  no  use  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chairfnan,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
served  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O’Hara]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara]  insist  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  grounds  for  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  point  of  order  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  in  section  2  we  already 
adopted  a  specific  authorization  figure 
and  on  line  9  and  10,  page  128,  in  sec¬ 
tion  2,  there  is  a  specific  limitation  of  the 
exact  title  that  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  proposing  to  specifically  limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
is  untimely.  It  comes  too  late  and  it 
should  have  been  offered  to  section  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  of 
section  2  provides  for  the  total  amount 
of  money  for  this  act.  Also,  on  lines  8 
and  9  there  is  the  figure  for  title  I  of 
$874,000,000. 

I  offer  a  limitation  of  money  only  for 
part  (a)  of  title  I.  My  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  sum  of  money  on  line  8  of 
page  128,  but  only  would  be  a  further 
limitation  within  the  $874,000,000  au¬ 
thorized  for  title  I. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the 
amendment  is  in  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York).  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
which  a  point  of  order  was  addressed  to 
the  Chair  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

It  would  appear  to  the  Chair  that  this 
is  a  limitation  on  an  entirely  different 
subject  and  an  entirely  different  matter 
and,  therefore,  the  amendment  is  in 
order. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  may  we  hear  the  amendment  read 
again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  seriously 
cripple  the  Job  Corps,  and  would  put  it 
down  to  the  figure  that  the  minority 
offered  in  their  Opportunity  Crusade 
with  a  difference,  I  believe,  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  figure  in  the  Opportu¬ 
nity  Crusade  for  the  Job  Corps  is  $190 
million.  The  figure  that  I  offered  is  $200 
million,  $10  million  more,  which  is  the 
exact  figure  that  was  appropriated  for 
this  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
in  our  bill  $295  million  to  operate  the 
Job  Corps  this  next  fiscal  year.  That 
amount  will  take  some  41,000  enrollees. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  cut  the  Job  Corps  down  about  one- 
third  in  its  operations  all  the  way  across 
the  board,  and  close  down,  for  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  the  majority  of  the 
conservation  centers.  It  would  close  some 
30  or  40  conservation  centers  and  close 
urban  centers  for  both  men  and  women. 

In  other  words,  we  would  be  taking 
a  negative  approach.  We  would  say  to 
these  youngsters,  “We  have  knowledge 
of  the  problem,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
venture  into  its  solution.” 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  we  are 
talking  about  a  full  authorization  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $95  million;  that  would  in  fact 
reduce  this  program  by  one-third  or 
12,000  enrollees.  But  we  have  only  one- 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  left  to  go,  which 
would  double  the  impact.  It  means  we 
might  have  as  many  as  22,000  to  25,000, 
or  two-thirds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  It  will, 
in  fact,  double  the  number  of  enrollees 
who  will  be  dismissed.  The  impact  will 
be  much  more  serious  than  my  original 
comments  indicated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  where,  under  part  A  relating  to  the 


Job  Corps,  the  figure  of  $295  million  is 
contained  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  we  do  not  have  that  figure 
in  the  legislation.  We  have  a  total  figure 
for  title  I.  The  testimony  shows  that  it  is 
contemplated  that  $295,000,000  will  go  to 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  if  the  figure  is 
not  written  in  the  legislation,  the  OEO 
can  spend  any  amount  it  wishes  for  the 
Job  Corps  under  the  limitation  of  $874 
million  in  title  I? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  will  not  work  that 
way.  The  estimates  have  been  carried 
out,  and  their  estimates  will  not  exceed 
the  amount  shown  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  only  way  this  House 
could  then  work  its  will  on  the  figure 
would  be  to  put  a  figure  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Of  course,  the  House 
can  put  a  figure  in.  I  would  object  if  there 
were  an  effort  to  write  it  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  is  to  write  a 
specific  figure  in  for  the  Job  Corps  under 
title  I  which  is  not  in  the  bill.  Now  the 
OEO  can'  spend  any  amount  of  money 
they  want  to.  ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  has,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  been 
carrying  on  an  efficient  operation.  We 
should  leave  some  latitude  for  them.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  they  cannot 
expend  in  excess  of  that  figure  in  view  of 
other  limitations  we  have  written  into 
part  A.  We  limit  enrollment  to  45,000. 
We  limit  the  cost  to  $6,500  per  enrollee. 
This  is  an  effective  limit  of  about  $292 
million  on  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  may 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
it  was  my  recollection  that  some  $200 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  operations  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  We  had 
a  carryover.  There  was  some  $200  mil¬ 
lion  appropriated,  and  we  had  a  carry¬ 
over  of  $95  million  from  the  previous 
year.  That  is  the  reason  we  spent  more 
money  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Last  year  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Job  Corps  were  $200  mil¬ 
lion,  the  figure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  offered  in  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
actually  spent  $211  million  last  year.  Can 
the  gentleman  explain  to  us  why  the 
authorization  in  this  bill  is  $295  million 
in  the  Job  Corps? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  I  understand  that  we 
appropriated  $211  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967  for  the  Job  Corps,  but  much  more 
than  that  was  expended  because  of  the 
carryover  from  the  previous  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  a  carryover  of  about  $85 
million. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  was  a  carryover 
of  $85  million? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  appropriated  $200 
million  last  year,  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
according  to  the  records  I  have.  I  do 
not  know  from  where  the  other  $11  mil¬ 
lion  came,  unless  transferred  from  some 
other  program.  This  goes  to  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  had  two  supple- 
mentals.  There  was  about  $60  million  in 
the  last  supplemental. 

They  had  a  carryover  of  $85,845,167. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  as  the  bill  is  before  us,  out 
of  the  committee,  there  is  no  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  Job  Corps  except  the  total 
ceiling  in  the  title  of  $874  million  for  all 
activities  in  title  I. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  So  by  law  the  Director 
is  not  limited  under  this  bill  to  $295 
million  for  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  the  gentleman  well 
knows  that  that  includes  the  adult  work 
and  training  and  all  the  work  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  addition  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  and  the  Director 
can  transfer  funds  back  and  forth  from 
all  these  programs  any  way  he  wishes, 
including  the  total  of  $874  million  into 
any  one  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
do  not  visualize  it  would  happen  to  the 
work  and  training  programs.  Authority 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  and  large.  I  do  not  visualize 
that  those  programs  would  be  stopped. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  visualize  that,  but  this 
is  a  very  poor  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  in¬ 
quire  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
whether  it  is  true  that  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Director  of  OEO  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  transfer  of  some  10 
percent  of  any  of  the  funds  for  any  of 
the  programs  in  and  among  all  the  other 
programs? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  that  is  true  under 
the  existing  law  and  under  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  elucidate  a  bit  more  on  the 
$85  million  carryover  for  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  hear  an 
elucidation  from  the  chairman  on  the 
$85  million  carryover.  I  believe  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  have  an  explanation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  do  have  a  limitation 
in  here  on  the  number  of  enrollees;  45,- 
000  is  written  into  the  bill.  We  do  have  a 
limitation  on  the  cost  per  enrollee  written 
into  the  bill  I  would  think  that  is  a 
sufficient  check.  No  one  is  going  to  go 
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above  that  figure.  In  fact,  on  the  $295 
million,  they  will  only  be  able  to  go  up 
to  41,000. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  that 
point.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  the 
explanation  for  the  $85  million  carry¬ 
over  last  year? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  came  from  previ¬ 
ous  year  appropriations  that"  were  un¬ 
expended  and  used  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  they 
had  $85  million  more  appropriated  for 
the  Job  Corps  in  previous  fiscal  years 
than  they  could  use. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  I  do 
not  have  the  figure  for  this  year.  It  is 
a  very  limited  sum  of  money,  some  $10 
million  or  $15  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  on  page  151  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  starting  on  line  23  under  the 
title  “Special  Limitations”  and  carrying 
over  to  page  152.  You  will  find  that  the 
committee,  as  the'  chairman  has  already 
indicated,  has  written  into  the  law  two 
specific  limitations  on  the  size  of  the  Job 
Corps  which  relate  to  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  trained  and  the  maximum  ex¬ 
penditure  per  trainee. 

Now,  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  approaching  the  limitation  of  expendi¬ 
tures  from  that  direction  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  First  of  all,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  without  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trainees  involved  and  the  enrollee 
cost,  would  put  a  total  cost  allocation  on 
all  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  title  I  of  $200  million.  That 
represents  a  $95  million  cut  in  what  it  is 
estimated  it  will  take  at  the  rate  of  $6,500 
per  enrollee  to  meet  the  optimum  num¬ 
ber  that  could  be  enrolled  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  this  year.  We  have  41,000  young 
people  in  the  Job  Corps  at  the  pi-esent 
time.  The  new  limitation  would  be  a  total 
of  45,000.  Then  we  have  between  6,000 
and  8,000  young  people  who  have  already 
been  screened,  recruited,  and  are  ready 
to  go  if  we  have  the  space  for  them.  So 
the  45,000  limitation  which  we  propose 
in  this  bill  contemplates  that  if  we  did 
not  recruit  a  single  additional  person  to 
those  already  on  hand  and  waiting  to  go 
to  Job  Corps  camps,  we  would  have  to 
stop  accepting  new  trainees  now.  The 
$6,500  limitation  represents  about  $200  a 
year  less  than  we  are  currently  spending 
using  the  best  and  most  optimistic  figures 
we  have  on  our  spending  per  enrollee. 
This  represents  a  continuing  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  bring  down 
the  per-enrollee  cost.  But  the  most  deadly 
aspect  of  the  Quie  amendment  would  be 
this:  It  does  not  make  the  $95  million 
cut  for  the  whole  year  but  it  makes  it 
only  for  that  portion  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  is  left.  We  are  not  talking  about 
sending  home  one-third  of  the  41,000 
kids  in  order  to  cut  down  the  year’s  defi¬ 
cit  in  expenditures  to  meet  the  cut,  but 
we  are  talking  about  sending  home  two- 
thirds  of  the  young  people  presently  in 
the  Job  Corps.  Do  you  want  to  accept  the 
responsibility  here  in  the  House  for  send¬ 
ing  20,000  of  these  young  people  we  are 


talking  about  in  this  program  back  to 
their  neighborhoods  and  communities,  in 
the  Appalachia  area  or  the  ghettos  of 
the  big  cities?  Uncle  Sam  would  be  say¬ 
ing,  “Sorry,  sonny,  we  suckered  you  in 
and  took  you  down  to  the  Job  Corps  camp 
and  told  you  you  would  get  trained,  but 
Congress  has  said  ‘Send  them  back  home 
before  they  are  trained.’  ” 

In  the  last  few  days  here  I  have  heard 
a  good  many  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  saying  they  wanted  to  see  more 
efficiency  and  more  job -related  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps.  How  will  you  get 
more  efficiency  and  more  job-related 
employment  if  you  are  going  to  say  to 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  man  who  is  running  the 
Job  Corps,  “We  are  sorry,  but  we  are 
cutting  $95  million  out  of  the  current 
year’s  operating  budget  in  the  last  6 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  that  you  still 
have  left.  We  will  cut  that  $95  million, 
and  you  send  these  young  people  back 
home  with  a  little  note  saying  ‘Sorry, 
but  if  we  get  the  money  next  year,  we 
will  have  you  back.’  ” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  get  these 
young  people  back,  but  you  will  hear 
about  them.  You  will  not  hear  about 
them  in  statistics  of  the  success  of  the 
Job  Corps  and  improved  statistics  on 
crime  in  the  streets,  but  you  will  hear 
of  them  in  the  statistics  on  the  failures 
of  this  county.  And  that  responsibility 
will  fall  upon  the  shoulders  every  one 
of  you  who  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke,  again,  uses  the  same  sort  of  com¬ 
parisons  that  have  been  used  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  amendment  here,  say¬ 
ing  that  this  amendment  would  cut  $95 
million  out  of  the  current  year’s  operat¬ 
ing  budget  for  the  Job  Corps.  Obviously, 
this  just  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  the 
Job  Corps  is  operating  under  a  continu¬ 
ing  resolution  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $200  million  per  annum. 

It  is  only  the  committee  bill  that  would 
raise  this  in  the  anticipation  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  title  I  funds,  to  $295  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Not  at  this  time.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  in 
just  a  moment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  fails  to  take  into  consideration  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  presently  halfway 
through  this  fiscal  year. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  we  should 
have  learned  around  here  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  relation  to  education,  it  is 
that  one  cannot  begin  a  program  or 
change  it  radically  in  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  expect  to  get  one’s  dol¬ 
lars’  worth.  Millions  of  dollars,  literally, 
were  wasted  under  the  operations  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  because  we  passed  the  bill  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year  and  appropri¬ 
ated  for  an  entire  year,  and  a  number  of 


educators  from  throughout  the  entire 
country  testified  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  not  spend  in  approximately  5 
months’  time  an  entire  year’s  appropria¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  just  a  moment 
I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  present  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Job  Corps  are  at  a  rate 
of  $200  million  per  annum  and  that  there 
is  $100  million  for  the  first  6  months  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

If  the  committee  bill  is  adopted,  this 
would  go,  then,  to  $295  million  per  an¬ 
num,  or  at  the  rate  of  $147.5  million  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

However,  if  it  were  just  prorated  for 
the  year,  what  happens  is  that  you  pick 
up  the  entire  slippage  for  the  first  6 
months  and,  therefore,  the  entire  in¬ 
crease  for  the  year  will  be  expended  in 
the  first  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  That 
would  mean  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  with  the  same  appro¬ 
priation,  suddenly  you  would  have  to 
drop  back  and  reduce  your  expenditures 
because  you  would  not  have  the  same 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1969  that  you  were 
expending  in  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1968. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  makes  a  point  that 
the  remainder  of  much  of  the  fiscal  year 
has  already  expired  and  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  we  will  be 
throwing  money  away.  I  disagree  with 
that  observation,  because  planning  has 
been  done  in  this  respect  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  There  have  been  ample 
funds  available  up  to  the  present  time 
in  the  operations  of  the  Job  Corps.  But, 
now,  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  some  6,000 
girls  and  two  or  three  thousand  women. 
If  we  do  not  get  the  Job  Corps  up  to  its 
operating  strength,  at  least  to  the  point 
of  41,000,  we  will  be  wasting  money,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  going  to  cost  much  more  per 
enrollee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  cutback,  as  pro¬ 
posed,  certainly  will  knock  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  girls  and  boys  out  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
certainly  will  be  voted  down  and  that 
during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year, 
we  need  all  of  this  money  and  that  it  will 
all  be  put  to  good  use. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  committee  bill,  $100  million 
would  have  been  spent  in  the  first  6 
months  of  thi^  fiscal  year,  or  a  total  of 
$295  million  appropriated  and  would 
mean  that  $195  million  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Then  that  money  sud¬ 
denly  became  available,  we  are  to  spend 
at  the  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  Job 
Corps  as  of  the  1st  of  July  1968,  but  we 
suddenly  then  drop  back  to  the  rate  of 
expenditure  of  $147.5  million  for  a  6- 
month  period.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  appropriate  funds  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  If  you  want  to  increase  funds  for 
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the  Job  Corps,  you  should  do  it  with 
some  perspective. 

We  should  appropriate  for  this  year 
a  certain  amount  and  increase  the 
amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  to 
raise  the  funds  one  third  in  the  middle 
of  a  fiscal  year  when  we  have  been  op¬ 
erating  at  a  much  lower  level  means  we 
will  be  putting  too  much  in  in  the  last  6 
months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Quie  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  105,  noes 
125. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  again  has 
before  it  a  bill,  designed  as  stated  in  its 
title  “to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op¬ 
portunity  programs.”  The  question  is  not 
only  whether  a  program  is  necessary  to 
bring  Federal  assistance  to  the  poor,  the 
underprivileged,  the  disadvantaged  of 
our  Nation,  but  also  whether  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  administration  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  are  doing  the  job — 
whether  tax  dollars  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated  for  programs  such  as  those 
included  under  community  action,  Job 
Corps,  VISTA,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  others  are  achieving  the  ex¬ 
pected  results,  and  are  expanded  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  value  for  every  dollar 
spent — or  whether  under  OEO,  misman¬ 
agement  is  resulting  in  widespread  waste 
and  extravagant  spending  which  is  de¬ 
feating  the  purpose  of  the  economic  op¬ 
portunity  program — to  eliminate  poverty 
in  our  Nation. 

The  authorization  requested  in  this 
year’s  bill  totals  $2,060,000,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  authorization  request  a 
year  ago  for  $1.55  billion. 

Before  approving  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  programs  administered  by 
OEO,  a  review  of  the  facts  as  disclosed  by 
the  record  deserves  the  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

An  examination  of  reports  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  the  cost  of  salaries,  and  the  proj¬ 
ects  again  reveals  alarming  instances  of 
inefficiency,  waste,  extravagance,  and 
mismanagement . 

In  commenting  on  the  OEO  in  their 
minority  views  as  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Representatives  John  M.  Ashbrook  and 
James  C.  Gardner,  declared: 

It  is  the  highest  paid,  worst  managed, 
most  incompetently  staffed  agency  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Government.  One  out 
of  every  42.3  of  its  employees  is  paid  over 
$20,000  a  year;  nearly  one-half  are  paid 
$10,000  a  year  or  more.  The  budget  of  the 


United  States  lists  416  positions  in  OEO  with 
pay  in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year. 

The  budget  also  estimates  that  2,800  per¬ 
manent  Federal  employees  are  required  to 
run  OEO,  and  that  another  4,772  other  per¬ 
manent  positions  are  required  in  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  run  programs  funded 
through  OEO.  These  7,572  permanent  Fed¬ 
eral  positions  required  to  run  the  war  on 
poverty  from  Washington — according  to  the 
budget  estimates — cost  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer  a  cool  $60  million  for 
salaries  alone  this  year. 

That  is  only  the  cream  skimmed  off  the 
top.  At  least  75  percent  of  the  community 
action  funds  go  for  “administrative  costs” — 
almost  entirely  in  high  salaries.  “Community 
Action,”  according  to  the  majority  report, 
“employs”  95,000  persons  and  has  cost  $1,800 
million  to  date.” 1 

This  last  is  an  appalling  report  in  View 
of  the  fact  that  the  current  bill  under 
consideration  carries  an  authorization 
of  $1,022,000,000  for  funding  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  alone,  almost 
one-half  of  the  total  authorization  for 
OEO  in  this  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  in  fiscal  1967 
during  the  1966  consideration  of  the 
OEO  authorization,  the  number  of  OEO 
employees  was  reported  as  6,484.2 

The  Job  Corps,  for  which  funds  would 
be  authorized  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  a 
title  for  which  the  authorization  is 
$874,000,000,  the  second  largest  authori¬ 
zation  category  in  the  total  authorization 
figure  of  $2,060,000,000,  supplies  an  al- 
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most  endless  record  of  waste,  inefficiency, 
mismanagement,  and  bungling. 

Total  funds  allocated  to  the  Job  Corps 
during  the  first  3  years  of  operation 
reached  a  total  of  $715  million: 

Fiscal  year  1965 - $196,  000,  000 

Fiscal  year  1966 _  308,  000,  000 

Fiscal  year  1967 _ \ -  211,  000,  000 

For  this  expenditure,  costs  per  Job 
Corps  enrollee  have  been  estimated  as 
high  as  $15,000,  and  even  OEO  figures 
have  placed  the  price  of  keeping  an  en¬ 
rollee  in  the  Job  Corps  at  a  cost  of  $9,000 
a  year. 

But  this  does  not  reflect  a  true  picture 
of  the  program  cost  as  it  does  not  allow 
for  the  overall  dropout  rate  that  even  the 
OEO  has  estimated  at  nearly  26  percent. 

A  Job  Corps  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky., 
under  a  $9-million  grant  for  a  maximum 
of  2,000  young  people,  produced,  as  of 
June  1966,  250  dropouts  and  eight 
“graduates.”  In  November  of  1965  the  en- 
rollees  of  this  project  outnumbered  the 
staff  by  only  the  narrow  margin  of  358 
to  350.3 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  at  another 
camp.  Fort  Custer,  of  the  1,400  who  en¬ 
tered  during  the  camp’s  first  year,  only 
315  could  actualy  be  called  graduates, 
and  as  a  result,  “the  cost-per-graduate 
for  the  boys  of  Fort  Custer  was  $28,254.”  4 

The  following  is  a  table  of  annual  cost 
per  enrollee  of  the  Job  Corps  for  fiscal 
year  1967: 5 


Category 


Total . 

Enrollee  expense. 


Pay  and  allowances.. . . . . 

Travel _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Clothing . . 

Subsistence . . . . . 

Medical  and  dental  supplies  and  services _ 

Educational  supplies . . . . . 

Vocational  supplies. . . 

Recreation  and  welfare . . . . 

Less  receipts _ _ _ _ _ 

/ 

Operation  and  maintenance . . . . . 

Center  administration,  supplies  and  services. 

Center  facilities  and  maintenance . . 

Utilites  and  fuel . . . . . . 

Communications _ _ 

Motor  vehicle  operation  and  maintenance _ 

Other  general  purpose  equipment. _ 

Legal  and  accounting  services  and  insurance. 

Lease  costs _ _ 

Contractor’s  fees... . . . . 

Contractor’s  expenses _ _ _ 

Center  staff  expense _ _ _ _ 

Educational  personnel . . . 

Vocational  personnel _ 

Safety  and  recreational  personnel _ 

Guidance  and  counseling _ 

Management  and  other  personnel . . 

Medical  and  dental  personnel _ 

Work  project  personnel.... . . 

Staff  travel . . . 

Staff  training . . . 


Total,  overhead... 
Total,  capital  costs 


Men’s 

Women’s 

Conservation 

Total 

urban 

urban 

center, 

center 

center 

Federal 

$8, 076 

$8, 664 

$9, 735 

$7, 315 

2,761 

2,617 

2,619 

2,931 

1,188 

1,220 

1,150 

1,177 

324 

267 

248 

396 

276 

226 

203 

331 

435 

323 

394 

540 

256 

195 

342 

296 

80 

92 

156 

57 

156 

309 

95 

31 

105 

113 

75 

103 

-59 

-128 

-44 

1,129 

1,350 

2, 078 

782 

346 

426 

490 

252 

178 

193 

273 

149 

129 

129 

120 

130 

77 

76 

115 

71 

110 

46 

30 

180 

12 

24 

17 

14 

25 

42 

25 

311 

118 

221 

298 

120 

210 

382 

2, 983 

3,  494 

3, 835 

2,  399 

452 

408 

675 

454 

269 

487 

317 

70 

137 

211 

264 

52 

698 

740 

843 

638 

997 

1,420 

1,445 

554 

104 

151 

200 

48 

242 

494 

72 

55 

87 

84 

12 

22 

4 

5 

603 

603 

603 

603 

600 

600 

600 

600 

At  the  same  time  Federal  funds  are 
being  spent  at  the  rate  shown  by  these 
figures  for  Job  Corps  enrollees,  the 
dropout  rate  continues  extremely  high. 
In  fiscal  1967,  more  than  40  percent  of 


1  House  Rept.  No.  866,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
p.  207. 

2  House  Rept.  No.  1568,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  p.  123. 


enrollees  terminated  in  less  than  3 
months  and  another  24  percent  termi¬ 
nated  in  less  than  6  months,  for  a  total 
of  67  percent  of  the  enrollees. 


3  Strom  Thurmond  Reports  to  the  people, 
May  23,  1966. 

1  Reader’s  Digest,  February  1967. 

5  Examination  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  Staff 
Consultant  Report,  vol.  I,  September  1967, 

p.  10. 
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On  August  10,  1967,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  this  comment  on  Job 
Corps  dropouts : 

Critics  see  this  high  dropout  rate  as  an¬ 
other  indication  that  the  corps  is  a  costly 
flop,  and  there  are  those  who  charge  that  the 
dropouts  may  be  worse  off  than  before  as  a 
result  of  their  brief  stints  in  corps  camps. 

Mismanagement,  lack  of  discipline, 
and  gross  expenditures  are  consistently 
cited  in  Job  Corps  center  evaluations. 

According  to  a  recent  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  report  on  the  Camp 
Parks  Center,  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  the 
GAO  investigation  disclosed  that  after 
2  years  of  operations  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  center  had  increased  from  $12.8 
million  to  $25.5  million,  the  dropout  rate 
was  55  percent,  and  many  were  placed  in 
jobs  not  related  to  their  training.6 

The  GAO  report  established  that  from 
the  start  of  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center 
at  Pleasanton  on  April  26,  1966,  through 
September  1966,  a  total  of  2,258  or  55 
percent  of  enrollees  had  left  the  center 
without  completing  any  courses  of 
training.7 

In  reviewing  the  disciplinary  problems 
as  the  Camp  Parks  Center,  the  GAO  re¬ 
port  includes  incident  reports  showing 
the  following  incidents  for  the  period 
October  31,  1966,  to  January  15,  1967:  8 * 


No.  of 

Type  '  incidents 

Burglary _  62 

Robbery  _  36 

Alcoholism _  35 

Assault  _  75 

Battery  _  47 

Possession  of  weapon _  8 

Arson _  2 

Malicious  mischief _  19 

Absenteeism  _  77 

Disturbing  the  peace _  18 

Insubordination _  106 

Narcotics  _  22 

Sex  _  6 

Other _ 154 


Total  _ 667 


The  GAO  report  also  reviews  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  one  corpsman,  and  in  commenting 
points  out  that  a  corpsman  staying  at 
the  center  more  than  90  days,  would  be 
paid,  in  addition  to  basic  pay,  a  read¬ 
justment  allowance  based  on  the  length 
of  his  stay.  This  readjustment  allowance 
could  range  from  $75  to  $150  for  90  days 
up  to  $600  to  $1,200  for  2  years,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  he  sent  an  allotment 
home.  The  corpsman  in  question  spent 
323  days  at  the  center,  rarely  attended 
class,  except  to  create  disturbances; 
eventually  departed,  after  completing  no 
training;  and  accumulated  a  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  of  about  $239.® 

And  the  General  Accounting  Office  re¬ 
port  only  relates  to  one  Job  Corps  center. 

Another  report  on  the  Job  Corps  com¬ 
ments  : 


6  Review  of  Selected  Program  Activities  at 
the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  the  United  States — Novem¬ 
ber  1967. 

■>  Ibid. 

8  Review  of  Selected  Program  Activities  at 

the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  by  the  Comp¬ 

troller  General  of  the  United  States — Novem¬ 

ber  1967. 

“Ibid. 


While  the  Job  Corps  spent  some  public 
funds  on  activities  which  some  would  con¬ 
sider  “frills”  most  cases  were  due  to  inex¬ 
perience  or  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  some  center  personnel.  Providing  enrollees 
with  occasional  bus  transportation  to  attend 
a  dance  several  hundred  miles  from  their 
center  may  be  classified  in  this  category. 
There  was  also  room  to  question  some  of  the 
continuing  practices,  such  as  the  payment  of 
corpsmen’s  transportation  costs  for  home 
visits  during  the  Christmas  season.  The 
Armed  Forces  are  not  as  generous  with  their 
enlisted  men. 10 

A  major  criticism  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  has  been  the  gross  lack  of 
planning,  direction,  and  coordination.  No 
proper  provision  was  made  for  program 
evaluation,  placement  of  graduates  in 
jobs,  or  followup  studies,  an  evaluation 
system  has  finally  been  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  Job  Corps.  However,  as  noted 
in  the  summary  of  findings  in  a  report 
published  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  this  has  come  after  “more  than 
$486,000,000  has  been  spent  on  60,000 
enrollees  who  have  already  left  the  Job 
Corps  and  who,  for  the  purposes  of  evalu¬ 
ation,  are  lost.”  11 

The  charges  and  reports  of  near  riots, 
crime,  and  violence  including  the  use  of 
narcotics,  involving  Job  Corps  enrollees 
have  been  widely  covered  in  the  press, 
and  these  conditions  resulting  from  lack 
of  effective  discipline  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  camps  have  contributed  to  the 
dropout  rate  as  former  corpsmen  have, 
upon  returning  home,  blamed  conditions 
and  fear  of  violence  for  their  dropout 
action. 

In  a  summation  of  the  Job  Corps  value 
in  a  staff  consultant  report,  it  is  stated: 

Regrettably,  it'  must  be  Inferred  that  no 
conclusive  case  has  yet  been  established  to 
justify  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance.  The  issue  is  not  whether  par¬ 
ticipants  require  aid.  Their  high  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate,  low  wages  and  deficient  education 
offer  ample  evidence  that  Job  Corps  enrollees 
need  help.  However,  alternative,  less  costly, 
programs  are  available.  There  is  a  need  there¬ 
fore  for  more  convincing  data  to  prove  that 
the  expensive  Job  Corps  program  is  justi¬ 
fied.12 

While  the  Job  Corps  has  by  far  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  searching  attention  and 
investigative  review,  the  record  of  mis¬ 
management  and  excessive  costs  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  other  phases  of  OEO  activities. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was 
intended  to  establish  an  out-of -school 
program  to  enable  high  school  dropouts 
to  return  to  school  or  to  provide  them 
with  meaningful  vocational  training  on 
which  to  build  a  career.  Following  an 
amendment  to  the  OEO  Act  last  year  to 
permit  private  employers  to  participate 
in  NYC,  during  the  1967  House  hearings 
it  was  determined  that  only  four  projects 
involving  private  employers  had  been 
approved,  which  included  a  mere  164 
enrollees  out  of  25, 000. total  enrollment. 


18  Examination  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  Staff 
Consultant  Reports,  vol.  I,  September,  p.  9. 

w  Youth  and  the  War  on  Poverty — prepared 
for:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

12  Examination  of  the  War  on  Poverty, 
Staff  Consultant  Reports,  vol.  I,  September, 

p.  22. 


It  was  also  brought  out  that  only  30  per¬ 
cent  of  out-of-school  enrollees  were  re¬ 
ceiving  remedial  or  vocational  education 
training.  Thus,  70  percent  of  out-of¬ 
school  NYC  enrollees,  at  $2,930  apiece, 
are  still  in  “make-work”  jobs  and  re¬ 
ceiving  no  remedial  education  or  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

The  record  of  the  community  action 
program  has  also  been  characterized  by 
community  disruption  and  misdirection, 
irresponsible  handling  of  funds,  and 
even  political  activity. 

A  newspaper  also  carried  the  follow¬ 
ing  item: 

The  General  Accounting  Office  said  ...  it 
has  found  fairly  extensive  evidence  that  Fed¬ 
eral  anti-poverty  funds  were  used  in  efforts 
to  unionize  farm  workers  in  Florida  last  year. 
It  suggested  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  recover  the  funds  from  Community 
Action  Fund,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committees,  which  administer  two 
migrant  projects  financed  by  OEO.  The  GAO 
report  said  CAF  officials  met  last  June  with 
AFL-CIO  officials  and  discussed  CAF’s  role 
in  efforts  to  organize  farm  workers.  It  also 
said  the  wife  of  CAF  president  Thomas  Har¬ 
deman  was  an  AFL-CIO  employe  under  her 
maiden  name.  The  GAO  said  it  appeared 
certain  that  employes  of  both  CAF  and  AFSC 
engaged  in  political  and  union  activities  and 
received  Federal  funds  as  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses.” 13 

Added  to  all  other  expenses  of  OEO 
programs,  with  the  unbelievable  waste  of 
tax  dollars,  a  budget  of  $2.4  million  is 
utilized  for  public  relations  which  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  to  meet  criticisms  of  the 
program  with  little  regard  to  facts. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  cite  all  the 
seemingly  endless  recorded  instances  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency  in 
the  many  agencies  of  OEO.  They  are  far 
too  numerous.  But  it  is  clear  even  from 
these  few  amazing  examples  of  flagrant 
disregard  for  economy  and  efficiency  in 
OEO  administration  at  all  levels  that 
extensive  curtailing  of  expenditures  for 
nonessential  and  useless  items  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  safeguards  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  assure  that  a  program  to  help 
the  poor  and  decrease  poverty  accom¬ 
plishes  just  that. 

The  tragedy  in  this  whole  situation  is 
that  dollars  which  were  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  collected  as  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  from  the  American 
taxpayer  have  been  squandered  and 
wasted  by  an  indifferent  administration, 
and  have  not  contributed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  poor,  the  underprivi¬ 
leged,  and  the  disadvantaged  which 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  intel¬ 
ligent,  dedicated,  and  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  programs. 

A  war  on  poverty  may  be  important, 
and  the  need  urgent,  but  money  ex¬ 
pended  under  such  a  program  must  ac¬ 
complish  the  primary  and  most  vital  ob¬ 
jective — it  must  eliminate  poverty  and 
constructively  aid  the  poor.  It  must  pro¬ 
duce  meaningful  and  effective  programs 
of  rehabilitation  and  training  for  the 
underprivileged  and  disadvantaged 
which  will  help  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves — increase  their  employability,  ele- 
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vate  their  wage  levels,  and  raise  them 
above  poverty. 

In  my  judgment,  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  greater  private  and  local  activity 
are  more  important  than  Federal  dollars 
toward  this  end,  and  Federal  direction 
has  proved  a  costly  failure.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  Federal  establishment  re¬ 
mains  involved  in  a  poverty  program, 
however,  better  administration  is  not 
only  desirable.  It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ris¬ 
ing  chorus  of  protest  from  many  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  is  reaching  me 
from  home  over  proposed  reductions- in 
the  war  against  poverty. 

Rarely  have  I  received  so  much  mail 
from  so  many  concerned  individuals. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  the  mail  is 
that  it  reflects  such  a  broad  cross  section 
of  community  groups. 

Both  Buffalo  daily  papers,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  are  profoundly  concerned  over 
the  proposed  cuts.  The  Buffalo  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  as  well  as  Cath¬ 
olic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions,  labor  unions — the  list  is  a  long 
one — all  are  protesting  reductions  in  the 
program. 

The  people  of  Buffalo  are  particularly 
exercised  over  amendments  which  would 
require  local  sponsors  of  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  to  contribute  10  percent  of  the 
program  cost  in  cash  and  tie  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  to  local  political 
establishments. 

Proud  of  the  way  the  program  has 
worked  in  Buffalo,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  in  an  editorial  November  6  said : 

The  answer  to  the  failure  of  the  program 
elsewhere  is  not  to  kill  but  to  improve  it,  to 
make  it  wort  by  giving  it  the  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  it  has  had  here. 

In  a  November  9  editorial  entitled  “A 
House  Impoverished,”  the  Buffalo  Ever 
ning  News  charged : 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  allowed 
shoddy  politics  to  overwhelm  decent  purpose 
in  its  shameless  toying  with  the  national 
anti-poverty  legislation. 

The  News  went  on  to  say  that  while 
the  national  program  can  be  improved, 
“it  should  not  be  dismembered  or  starved 
to  death  by  a  lack  of  funds.” 

For  the  1964  anti-poverty  legislation  de¬ 
parted  radically  from  traditional  and  often 
ineffective  welfare-handout  approaches.  It 
involved  the  poor,  stimulated  them  to  help 
their  own  personal  and  collective  causes. 

At  a  meeting  Sunday,  November  5,  in 
Buffalo,  a  wide  range  of  organizations 
and  individuals  expressed  their  disap¬ 
proval  over  cuts  and  changes  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  A  statement  from 
Democratic  Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedita  of 
Buffalo  was  read.  Others  opposing  the 
bill  during  a  2 -hour  procession  to  the 
microphone  included  Republican  Mayor 
Thaddeus  Orzech  of  Lackawanna,  Cath¬ 
olic  Charities  of  Buffalo,  Catholic 
churches,  the  United  Jewish  Federation, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People,  Locals 
1199,  593,  and  537  of  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America.  Telegrams  and 
statements  were  read  from  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  Buffalo  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  United  Auto 


Workers  of  Western  New  York,  and  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Other  organizations  were  represented 
or  sent  messages.  The  newly  reelected 
Republican  county  executive  earlier  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern.  And  my  mail  has 
reached  a  veritable  crescendo  of  protest. 

We  are  proud  that  this  program  has 
worked  so  well  in  Buffalo  and  that  it  has 
such  widespread  support — bipartisan 
support  which  covers  the  whole  spectrum 
of  the  community. 

While  the  poverty  areas  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  are  located  chiefly  in  the  41st 
Congressional  District  represented  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Dulski, 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  organizations 
and  groups  I  cited  above  reside  in'  the 
relatively  prosperous  39th  District  which 
I  represent.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
sign  and  it  shows  that  many,  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Buffalo  community  support 
this  great  effort. 

It  would  be  catastrophic  for  us  to  cut 
this  program  back  or  enact  the  two 
amendments  alluded  to  above. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past 
few  days  I  have  received  many  calls  and 
organized  pressure  letters  as  well  as  a 
letter  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  a  letter  from  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  Corp.,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  which 
serves  four  central  Missouri  counties. 
There  are  some  statements  in  these  last 
two  letters  which  are  a  fitting  subject 
for  comment  as  the  House  considers  the 
poverty  bill. 

George  D.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor,  OEO,  for  Congressional  Relations, 
says  in  his  letter  dated  November  3, 
1967: 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  helped  millions  of 
people  across  the  poverty  line  since  it  began. 
(Millions  who  were  tax-burdens  are  now 
taxpayers. 

I  see  in  this  statement  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  false  axiom.  Who  are  these 
millions  of  people?  Where  are  the  con¬ 
crete  figures  to  back  up  such  a  broad 
claim?  Furthermore  just  what  criteria 
does  OEO  use  to  define  “help?”  When 
my  secretary  arrives  in  the  morning  and 
opens  the  door  to  the  office  it  most  as¬ 
suredly  is  a  help  to  the  other  members 
of  the  office  staff  who  do  not  have  to 
bother  to  unlock  the  door.  But  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  help  that  justifies  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  are  being  spent.  When 
OEO  uses  figures  so  haphazardly,  it 
should  be  careful  to  draw  a  line  between 
meaningful  assistance,  and  the  kind  that 
contributes  little  if  anything  to  any  real 
improvement  in  economic  status.  Why,  if 
so  many  persons  have  been  “helped”  has 
the  unemployment  rate  stayed  relatively 
steady,  and  in  fact  increased  by  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  according  to  the  most 
recent  pronouncement?  These  are  the 
answers  that  have  not  been  forthcoming 
in  spite  of  all  the  platitudes  that  emanate 
from  the  OEO  “public  relations  mill.” 

Another  letter  received  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  CAP,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  adds  insult  to 
the  previously  listed  misinformation.  It 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wayne 
Thomas,  regional  CAP  administrator, 
signed  by  Hardy  L.  Cobb,  director  of  the 
four-county  central  Missouri  CAP,  with 
copies  to  other  members  of  the  Missouri 
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congressional  delegation.  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  this  letter: 

A  candid  overview  of  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  (referring  to  the  requirement  for  a  10 
to  20  percent  in-kind  contribution)  would 
indicate  that  Congress  is  more  concerned 
with  appeasing  and  serving  the  middle  class. 
The  middle  class  represents  the  majority, 
which  is  the  source  of  a  congressman’s  votes. 
The  congressman  may  think  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  wasteful  to  consider  the  problems 
of  the  poor,  when,  in  general,  the  poor  do 
not  vote,  and  thus  do  not  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  congressman’s  well  paying  job.” 

I  submit  that  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
solent  and  insulting  remarks  I  have  yet 
heard  from  a  paid  member  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  warrior  establishment. 

In  his  own  job,  paid  for  by  the  tax¬ 
payers,  Mr.  Cobb  has  obviously  forgotten 
the  basic  concept  of  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  Under  this  concept,  the  major¬ 
ity  rules.  The  middle  class  being  the 
largest  group  and  paying  the  most  taxes, 
why  should  they  not  have  the  largest 
voice  in  the  deliberation  of  legislation? 

A  lot  of  people  in  and  out  of  Congress 
have  been  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor,  long  before  Mr.  Cobb  or  the 
antipoverty  program  ever  came  into 
existence.  In  his  obvious  effort  to  stir  up 
class  warfare  between  the  so-called 
middle  class  and  the  poor,  Mr.  Cobb  for¬ 
gets  that  the  people  who  are  asked  to 
pay  the  bill,  have  every  right  to  examine 
and  justify  what  they  are  getting  for 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars.  Many  of 
them  see  a  threat  that  their  tax  load, 
the  highest  of  any  group,  and  inflation, 
are  moving  them  faster  into  the  poverty 
group  than  it  is  moving  any  members  of 
the  poverty  group  into  the  middle  class. 

Mr.  Cobb  suggests  that  Members  of 
this  body  are  here  to  fill  a  high-paying 
job  rather  than  to  serve  their  country  as 
their  conscience  and  judgment  dictates. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  Mr.  Cobb’s 
constituents  who  look  upon  him  as  the 
holder  of  a  high-paying  job.  We  know 
from  the  number  of  super  grades  in  the 
poverty  establishment  that  there  are 
some  mighty  comfortable  salaries  avail¬ 
able  to  the  poverty  warriors,  who  often 
fail  to  get  our  “message  of  relief”  to  the 
poverty  stricken.  I  think  if  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  had  a  copy  of  the  Cobb 
letter  there  would  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  poverty  bill  on  the 
House  floor,  and,  under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  I  insert  this  record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Mid-Missouri 
Community  Action  Corp., 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  November  3,  1967 . 
Mr.  Wayne  Thomas, 

Regional  CAP  Administrator,  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Program,  XJ.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  Reference  is  made  to 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  These  two  amendments 
are  relative  to  the  (1)  Local  Share  Require¬ 
ment;  (2)  CAAs  sponsored  by  public  gov¬ 
erning  bodies. 

Briefly  and  concisely,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  if  either  or  both  of  these  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  become  a  part  of  the  Act, 
local  CAAs  will  cease  to  exist.  The  presumed 
demise  of  CAAs  would  be  especially  true  per¬ 
taining  to  the  local  share  requirement  being 
in  cash. 

As  you  realize,  more  than  a  few  CAAs  ex¬ 
perience  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  ten 
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to  twenty  per  cent  in-kind  contribution. 
With  particular  reference  to  this  agency 
which  is  still  under  the  ten  per  centum  re¬ 
quirement:  Our  Level  of  Approved  program¬ 
ming  is  $91,000.  Ten  per  cent  of  $91,000  is 
$9,100.  Obtaining  $4,500  in  cash  would  be 
simply  impossible.  Thus,  approximately 
24,000  low-income  persons  in  the  four  coun¬ 
ties  of  Benton,  Johnson,  Morgan,  and  Pettis 
would  have  lost  representation. 

I  think  what  Congress  is  failing  to  compre¬ 
hend,  either  through  ignorance  or  anger,  is 
that  communities  and  counties  are  poor,  just 
as  the  individual  residents  are  poor.  If  this 
be  the  case,  this  agency  and  many  others 
like  it  cannot  expect  poor  counties  and  poor 
people  to  be  able  to  help  themselves  if  they 
initially  have  to  raise  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  order  to  “help  themselves.”  It  is  ideal¬ 
istic  to  promise  the  constituency  a  car  in 
every  garage;  but  first  the  person  has  to  have 
the  garage. 

You  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  OEO  has 
faced  an  overall  fifteen  per  cent  decrease  in 
budget.  Not  only  will  this  affect  our  opera¬ 
tion  in  trying  to  provide  education  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  the  poor,  it  will  require  the 
termination  of  several  persons  who  have  been 
providing  these  services.  If,  in  order  to  meet 
our  budget,  we  find  it  necessary  to  terminate 
several  employees,  a  moral  decision  needs  to 
be  made.  The  alternatives  are  these: 

(1)  We  terminate  several  low-income  per¬ 
sons  who  have  not  as  yet  received  sufficient 
training,  work  experience,  job  direction,  and 
earnings  (such  persons  are  quite  plentiful  in 
the  labor  market) . 

(2)  We  terminate  professional  staff  who 
provide  work  experience,  job  direction,  super¬ 
vision,  and  training  to  their  subordinates 
(these  professional  persons  are  not  plentiful 
in  the  labor  market) . 

Thus,  in  order  to  maintain  our  present 
operation,  we  would  need  approximately 
$104,000  per  twelve  months  year,  rather  than 
$91,000. 

With  reference  to  CAAs  being  controlled  by 
public  governing  bodies  and  not  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies,  it  would  seem  that  we  would 
become  puppets  of  partisan  politicians.  Thus, 
the  poor  would  again  lose  any  representation 
they  may  have  had.  If  city  and  county  agen¬ 
cies  have  not  functioned  properly  for  the  poor 
in  the  past,  I  fail  to  see  why  they  would  im¬ 
mediately  begin  serving  the  poor  upon  receipt 
of  Federal  monies. 

A  candid  overview  of  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  indicate  that  Congress  is  more 
concerned  with  appeasing  and  serving  the 
middle  class.  The  middle  class  represents  the 
majority,  which  is  the  source  of  a  congress¬ 
man’s  votes.  The  congressman  may  think  it 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  to  consider  the 
problems  of  the  poor  when,  in  general,  the 
poor  do  not  vote,  and  thus  do  not  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  congressman’s  well  paying  job. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for 
your  information  and  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hardy  L.  Cobb,  Director. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ap¬ 
pears  today  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
full-page  statement  entitled,  “Women 
Support  the  War  on  Poverty.”  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read— and  heed — its 
message : 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  renewed  and 
strengthened  authority  to  get  on  with  the 
job.  It  has  earned  this  vote  of  confidence. 
It  must  be  given  the  tools  to  make  even 
greater  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  women  who  en¬ 
dorsed  this  appeal  to  the  Congress  are 
an  exceptionally  outstanding  group. 
They  include  representatives  of  different 
political  parties  and  a  variety  of  organi¬ 
zations — civic,  educational,  religious. 


Each  of  them  would  be  part  of  anyone’s 
list  of  the  truly  leading  women  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today.  And  they  are  united  in  the 
belief  that  we,  in  this  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  must  act  with  wisdom  and 
dispatch  to  renew  our  commitment  in 
the  war  on  poverty. 

We  cannot  be  deaf,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  eloquent  and  factual  assertion  by 
these  women  that : 

American  women  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  OEO  and  the  War  on  Poverty  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  national  ef¬ 
fort  except  in  time  of  war.  This  humane  war 
against  poverty  has  moved  us,  has  changed 
us,  has  inspired  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  respond 
to  the  mounting  appeal  of  this  sort  from 
around  the  country?  Every  major  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Nation  has  editorially  im¬ 
plored  this  body  -  to  approve  a  strong 
antipoverty  bill  and  to  continue  the  OEO 
as  the  command  post  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  We  have  had  similar  appeals  from 
mayors  and  Governors  of  both  parties. 
We  have  the  record  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  whose 
tens  of  dozens  of  witnesses  made  a  vir¬ 
tually  unanimous  record  of  endorsement 
for  OEO  and  its  work.  And  we  have  the 
example  of  the  Senate,  where  Members 
of  both  parties  got  together  to  approve 
good  antipoverty  legislation. 

I  hope  we  can  move  rapidly  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  poor,  and  I  sa¬ 
lute  the  women  whose  New  York  Times 
statement  has  reminded  this  Congress 
of  the  productive  partnership  which  has 
evolved  between  war  on  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  women  of  America. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  include  at 
this  point  the  New  York  Times  page  to 
which  I  have  referred : 

Women  Support  the  War  on  Poverty 

The  Congress  Is  now  determining  the  direc¬ 
tion — perhaps  the  very  fate — of 'the  War  on 
Poverty.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  renewed 
and  strengthened  authority  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  It  has  earned  this  vote  of  confidence. 
It  must  be  given  the  tools  to  make  even 
greater  progress. 

American  women  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  OEO  and  the  War  on  Poverty  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  national  ef¬ 
fort  except  in  time  of  war.  This  humane  war 
against  poverty  has  moved  us,  has  changed 
us,  has  inspired  us. 

Take  WICS,  for  example.  Thousands  of 
women  have  given  their  time  and  their  heart 
to  Women  In  Community  Service,  formed  by 
four  national  women’s  organizations,  in  order 
to  help  seek  out  disadvantaged  girls  in  the 
16  to  21  age  group  who  need  the  “Human  Re¬ 
newal”  Program  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps. 
Thousands  of  these  girls  have  now  been 
recruited,  trained,  motivated,  placed  and 
started  on  the  road  of  self-sufficiency.  Some 
are  working  as  secretaries  or  airline  hostesses 
or  computer  operators.  Some  are  seving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  their  country.  And  many 
are  now  at  home,  better  equipped  to  raise 
the  families  they  are  starting. 

Take  Head  Start,  for  another.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  have  already  had  the 
excitement  of  participation  as  volunteers  in 
this  program  for  pre-school  children  from 
poor  families.  This  program  has  already 
reached  about  1  ’/2  million  children  and  many 
of  their  parents. 

And  much  more,  too.  Women  have  given 
opportunities  for  service  in  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  Programs,  Legal  Services,  Health  Cen¬ 
ters,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  others. 


OEO  has  made  this  service  possible.  It  has 
been  the  articulate  champion  of  the  poor. 
And  it  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  and  a  role 
in  their  escape  from  poverty.  It  has  encour¬ 
aged  communities  and  social  agencies  and 
private  industry  to  give  new  opportunities  to 
the  disadvantaged.  America  needs  the  War  on 
Poverty.  The  War  on  Poverty  needs  OEO. 

Carlyn  E.  Agger,  Attorney  at  Law;  Lauren 
Bacall,  Mrs.  Herman  Badillo,  Mrs.  Harry 
Belafonte,  Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  Second  Vice 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
U.S.;  Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein,  Dorothy  Dulles 
Bourne  (Mrs.  James  R.). 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director,  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Opera  Company;  Mrs.  Scott 
Carpenter,  Carol  Channing,  Julia  Childs,  Mrs. 
Robert  Claytor,  President,  YWCA  of  the 
USA;  Sister  Corita. 

Marian  Ruth  Crown  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Helen 
Frankenthaler,  Eleanor  Clark  French,  Mrs. 
Fred  R.  Harris,  President,  Oklahoma  for  In¬ 
dian  Opportunity;  Dorothy  I.  Height,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc.; 
Lillian  Heilman. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Hillman,  Mrs.  Hal  Holbrook, 
Ruth  Grigg  Horting,  Executive  Council  of  the 
Lutheran  Church;  Mrs.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Mrs. 
Marcus  Kilch,  Past  President,  Women  in 
Community  Service,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz,  President- 
Elect,  National  Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Burton  Lane,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Lasker, 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Mangum,  Mrs.  John  A.  McCone,  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley,  Dina  Merrill. 

Senator  Maurine  Neuberger,  Chairman, 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women;  Mrs.  Harold  Prince,  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  Director,  Pacific  Science  Center  Foun¬ 
dation;  Muriel  Resnik,  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Rob¬ 
bins,  President,  National  Council  of  Women 
of  the  U.S. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  A.  M.  G. 
Russell,  Chairman,  California  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Aging;  Mrs.  John  D.  Shields, 
President,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women;  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  Marie  Therese 
Squerciati,  Maureen  Stapleton. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Madeline  Steingut,  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Stuart,  President,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  U.S.;  Geraldine  Stutz,  President 
Henri  Bendel’s;  Mrs.  Marietta  Tree,  Mrs. 
D’Jaris  Watson. 

Mary  Wells,  President,  Wells,  Rich,  Greene, 
Inc.;  Mrs.  Eric  Wentworth,  Founder,  Plym¬ 
outh  Heritage  Trust,  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wilder, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Willen,  Past  President,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Joanne  Wood¬ 
ward,  Mrs.  Sherry  Lafolette  Zabriskie. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  90th  Congress  we  debated  some  of  the 
most  frustrating  and  difficult  problems  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation — the  Vietnam 
conflict,  riots  in  our  cities,  and  the  huge 
budget  deficit  to  mention  just  a  few. 

Yet  despite  these  problems,  we  must 
continue  to  work  to  effect  those  changes 
so  essential  to  the  continued  progressive 
development  of  our  Nation — with  its  200 
million  population.  One  such  change  is 
the  war  on  poverty. 

It  should  not  be  particularly  surpris¬ 
ing  that  poverty  exists,  or  that  a  coun¬ 
try  otherwise  prosperous,  counts  the  very 
poor  among  its  citizens.  One  out  of  every 
five  Americans  is  nearly  as  bad  off  as 
if  he  and  his  family  lived  in  one  of  the 
backward  or  underdeveloped  countries. 
One  out  of  every  five  Americans  lives  in 
a  family  unit  where  the  average  annual 
income  is  less  than  $3,000,  where — on  less 
than  $250  per  month — families  must  pay 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care, 
and  all  other  family  needs. 
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Thus,  there  was  little  doubt  In  1964 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  be¬ 
came  law  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
for  a  war  on  poverty;  there  is  less  of  a 
doubt  now.  That  is  why  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  is  so  important.  By  this  legislation, 
we  can  demonstrate  that  we  can  wage  a 
war  on  poverty — and  succeed. 

What  is  most  unusual  is  that  poverty 
exists  in  America — the  richest  nation  in 
the  world.  It  should  be  alleviated  and 
eventually  brought  under  control. 

In  many  sections  of  our  country,  indi¬ 
vidual  projects  authorized  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  have 
made  an  impact  on  the  community  by 
affording  economic  opportunities  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  previously  had  no  such 
opportunity  or  chance  to  participate  in 
job  training  or  education  program.  The 
excellent  results  of  EOC’s  nonpartisan 
and  bipartisan  program  to  combat  pov¬ 
erty  and  eliminate  unemployment,  not 
only  deserve  widespread  attention,  but 
also  our  united  and  bipartisan  support 
in  the  House.  At  a  time  when  Members 
of  the  90th  Congress  are  concerned  about 
reducing  nonessential  expenditures,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  exclude  from  the 
category  of  nonessential  expenditures 
those  programs  designed  to  meet  human 
needs  in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  the  war  on  poverty.  These  programs 
enacted  by  the  90th  Congress  must  be  re¬ 
examined,  improved,  and  the  good  ones 
extended. 

Some  Republicans  on  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  have  pro¬ 
posed  broad  changes  in  the  antipoverty 
program,  including  the  shift  to  other  ex¬ 
isting  Government  agencies  of  many  pro¬ 
grams  currently  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  will 
not  support  such  a  move  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  war  on 
poverty. 

This  year  I  voted  to  cut  the  NASA  and 
public  works  appropriation  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  supersonic  transport.  Now  I 
am  engaged  in  efforts  to  defeat  the  pro¬ 
posed  10-percent  tax  surcharge  unless 
and  until  we  place  a  tax  on  loophole  in¬ 
come  and  reach  those  who  avoid  their 
contribution  to  the  Nation’s  obligations 
through  various  tax  loopholes.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  I  have  differed 
with  the  administration  on  these  issues, 
I  consider  the  war  on  poverty  an  essen¬ 
tial  domestic  program. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  continued 
concern  over  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  business  loans  approved  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  last  year.  While 
New  York  State  and  Nassau  County  loans 
dropped  to  an  alarming  low,  there  was 
also  a  marked  nationwide  downward 
trend. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  SBA,  and  I  have 
opposed  efforts  to  transfer  SBA  as  an 
independent  agency  to  the  Comerce  De¬ 
partment.  In  order  to  pinpoint  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  decline  in  SBA  loans  and  to 
assure  that  this  trend  will  be  reversed, 
I  have  called  for  a  full-scale  inquiry  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967  contain  a  number  of  pro¬ 


visions  in  title  TV  which  would  place 
functions  normally  handled  by  the  SBA 
under  the  jurisdtiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Under  section  406  of  the  proposed  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  provide  technical  and  man¬ 
agement  training  assistance  to  private 
and  public  organizations  to  assist  indi¬ 
viduals  or  enterprises  eligible  for  small 
business  economic  opportunity  loans.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has  done 
a  fine  job  in  carrying  out  its  authority  in 
the  area  of  poverty  loans  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  SBA  should  continue  to 
expand  its  activity  in  this  area. 

The  SBA  has  a  major  role  to  play  in 
eliminating  slums  in  our  cities  across 
this  Nation  and  that  objective  can  best 
be  served  by  expanding  the  existing  au¬ 
thority  and  expertise  of  SBA,  rather 
than  requiring  a  joint  program  and  over¬ 
lap  of  responsibilities  with  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department. 

The  SBA’s  strength  stems  from  its  in¬ 
dependence  as  an  agency  which  speaks 
for  the  5  million  small  businessmen  of 
America.  The  Congress  has  already 
made  clear  its  opposition  to  efforts  to 
transfer  the  SBA  to  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment.  That  congressional  opposition 
cannot  be  diminished  by  indirect  steps  to 
accomplish  the  same  objective. 

Since  Congress  rejected  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  proposal  concerning  the  SBA,  the 
agency  has  found  some  rough  sledding 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  its 
business  loan  program  has  declined 
sharply.  A  priority  system  on  business 
loans  has  been  imposed  which  dis¬ 
criminates  against  the  small  business¬ 
man  who  cannot  obtain  bank  financing 
and  who  cannot  assure  the  SBA  that  he 
will  hire  additional  employees  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

For  that  reason  I  have  proposed  the 
elimination  of  the  SBA  priority  system. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  important  to 
separate  the  regular  business  loan  pro¬ 
gram  of  SBA  from  its  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  economic  opportunity  loans. 

There  is  a  job  to  be  done — we  must 
help  the  disadvantaged  lift  themselves 
out  of  the  ghettos  of  America.  This  is  a 
job  of  human  renewal.  There  is  a  job  to 
be  done  in  stimulating  small  business  ac¬ 
tivity  and  free  enterprise  in  our  low-in¬ 
come  areas  and  pockets  of  poverty.  But 
there  is  also  a  mandate  from  Congress  to 
the  SBA  to  help  the  average  small  busi¬ 
nessman  who  cannot  get  bank  financ¬ 
ing — whether  he  falls  within  the  poverty 
definitions  of  the  law  or  is  a  middle-class 
businessman  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  provisions  of  section  406  of  the 
economic  opportunity  amendments 
would  merely  cloud  the  issue  by  placing 
the  Commerce  Department  in  charge  of 
certain  responsibilities  which  should  be 
handled  by  SBA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
amendment  which  would  substitute  SBA 
for  the  Commerce  Department  in  sec¬ 
tion  406. 

In  addition,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  activities  of  the  SBA  in  their 
congressional  districts  and  in  their  re¬ 
gions  to  determine  whether  additional 
steps  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  this 
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agency.  I  will  introduce  legislation  early 
in  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con¬ 
gress  to  eliminate  the  priority  loan  sys¬ 
tem  and  to  require  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  SBA  loans  among  the  50 
States. 

These  changes  in  the  present  loan  reg¬ 
ulations  and  allocation  procedures  of 
SBA  would  strengthen  the  SBA  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  voice  for  the  small  business^ 
man.  Other  steps  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  I  hope  that  a  dialog  on  this 
subject  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
will  produce  the  desired  results. 

One  of  OEO’s  antipoverty  programs  is 
Project  Headstart.  This  program  has  al¬ 
ready  supplied  more  than  1.5  million  pre¬ 
school  children  from  poor  families  with 
a  stimulating  educational  and  cultural 
experience  and,  in  addition,  provided 
them  with  medical,  dental,  and  nutri¬ 
tional  care.  One  might  hear  occasionally 
that  Headstart  represents  an  unnecessary 
giveaway,  a  frill  for  the  children  of  the 
poor;  to  that  I  say,  recall  the  saying  that 
“as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree” — 
and  reflect  on  the  fact  that  in  every 
group  of  Headstart  children  90  percent 
will  never  have  had  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion,  some  will  be  found  to  have  active 
tuberculosis,  4  percent  will  be  discovered 
to  be  partially  blind,  15  percent  will 
reveal  some  sort  of  eye  difficulties,  10  per¬ 
cent  will  turn  out  to  be  partially  deaf, 
and  50  percent  will  have  no  record  of 
tetanus  or  diphtheria  immunizations. 

OEO  programs  have  stimulated  local 
initiative  in  the  war  on  poverty — Job 
Corps,  VISTA  volunteers,  Project  Up¬ 
ward  Bound,  and  others. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  $2,060,000,000 
for  the  antipoverty  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  resist  efforts  to  reduce  this 
minimum  support  for  an  essential 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  transmit  to  my  colleagues  a 
message  from  representatives  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations  with  millions  of 
members  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
I  want  to  read  the  message  at  this  point 
in  the  debate  on  this  important  legisla¬ 
tion: 

A  Message  to  Members  of  Congress 

As  representatives  of  agencies  and  orga¬ 
nizations  with,  millions  of  members  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  we  call  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  reject  any  ef¬ 
forts  to  cripple  the  anti-poverty  program  by 
cutting  the  authorization  below  $2.06  billion 
annually  or  by  accepting  disabling  amend¬ 
ments  or  substitutions. 

Tlie  debate  now  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  not  result  in  abandon¬ 
ment  or  emasculation  of  the  anti-poverty 
program. 

By  enacting  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  our  government  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  gave  its  citizen  poor  a  solid  basis  for 
hope  and  opportunity.  Today  we  stand  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  moral  commitment  to 
eliminate  poverty  from  our  society.  Our  na¬ 
tion  has  the  resources.  We  call  upon  Congress 
to  keep  faith  with  its  past  commitments. 

Failure  to  move  forward  vigorously  will 
bring  disenchantment  and  despair  to  the 
poor  and  will  lead  to  further  agitation  and 
social  unrest. 

With  this  appeal  we  pledge  our  continuing 
support  to  an  aggressive  national  effort  to 
achieve  full  opportunity  and  social  Justice 
for  all  our  people. 
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The  above  statement  was  adopted  by  the 
following  national  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  November  9,  1967  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Hotel  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

Interreligious  Committee  Against  Poverty; 
League  of  Women  Voters;  United  Church 
Women;  National  Council  of  Catholic  Wom¬ 
en;  National  Association  for  Community  De¬ 
velopment;  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations; 
Citizens’  Crusade  Against  Poverty;  Industrial 
Union  Division-AFL-CIO. 

The  message  I  have  just  read  is  the 
combined  voice  of  the  representatives  of 
the  three  great  religious  faiths  in 
America — the  League  of  Women  Voters — 
and  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is  a  united  cry  for 
justice  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  appeal 
for  full  opportunity  and  social  justice  for 
all  people. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  not 
be  found  wanting  in  answering  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  conscience.  The  cry  for  justice  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  the  underprivileged, 
the  undereducated,  the  socially  deprived 
must  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  way  to  end 
the  war  on  poverty  is  to  end  poverty  it¬ 
self.  If  the  future  of  the  antipoverty  ef¬ 
fort  is  to  be  assured;  if  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  is  to  continue  to  be  waged  until  the 
ultimate  victory  pledged  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1964,  then  Congress  must  reaf¬ 
firm  its  original  commitment  this  year 
by  rejecting  a  variety  of  proposals  aimed 
at  calling  for  a  retreat  from  the  battle¬ 
field. 

AN  APPEAL  PROM  A  HEADSTART  MOTHER 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  attempts  to  cut¬ 
back  on  the  war  on  poverty  funds  has 
sounded  an  alarm  and  struck  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  and  directly  involved  in  the  effort 
to  strike  at  the  causes  of  poverty  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

In  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  more  than 
34,000  persons  have  participated  in  some 
aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty.  There  are 
thousands  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  and  are  committed  to  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  the  disadvantaged  help 
themselves  and  to  reduce  our  welfare 
rolls  by  devoting  our  resources  to  mak¬ 
ing  taxpayers  out  of  tax-eaters. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  twin  boys — 4  years  old — who 
participate  in  the  full-day  Headstart 
center  program  at  Long  Beach,  N.Y.  I 
know  that  the  views  and  the  cry  for  jus¬ 
tice  expressed  in  this  letter  from  Mrs. 
Joan  Grohosky  will  shed  some  light  on 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  this  week  on  the  proposed  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1967. 

So  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
may  also  hear  the  cry  for  justice- to  help 
eliminate  poverty  in  our  midst — I  am 
placing  the  text  of  Mrs.  Grohosky’s 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Long  Beach,  N.Y., 

November  11, 1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Tenzer  :  I’m  writing 
this  letter  on  behalf  of  the  parents  of  the 
more  than  three  hundred  children  enrolled 


in  the  ten  full  day  Headstart  Centers  pro¬ 
gram  in  Nassau  County,  New  York.  We  want 
to  beg  you  to  do  your  best  to  see  that  our 
Centers  aren’t  closed.  Congress  is  trying  to 
cut  back  25%  of  the  money  we  need  to  keep 
going.  If  Congress  does  this  they  will  be 
cutting  children — not  just  a  program.  They 
will  be  killing  the  hope  that  has  grown  in 
the  hearts  of  countless  thousands  of  families 
that  have  been  helped  by  Nassau’s  Anti- 
Poverty  programs. 

I  have  twin  boy’s  4  yrs  old  in  the  full  day. 
Headstart  Center  program  in  the  City  of 
Long  Beach  in  Nassau  County.  Since  my  boys 
have  been  in  the  program,  I’ve  seen  them 
grow,  and  get  a  real  Headstart  on  life  and 
I’ve  been  able  to  get  a  job  and  build  a  better 
life  for  them.  Please  don’t  let  Congress  kill 
our  hopes.  Don’t  put  us  back  where  we  were. 

At  a  rally  yesterday  600  Nassau  parents 
and  children  lit  vigil  candles.  These  can¬ 
dles  will  burn  in  our  Anti-Poverty  and  Head 
Start  Centers  until  Congress  grants  us  the 
money  needed  to  keep  our  hope  alive;  please 
help  us  keep  this  light  of  hope  burning.  It  is 
better  to  light  one  candle  than  curse  the 
darkness. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Joan  Srohosky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nassau  County 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission  has 
published  a  progress  report  covering 
its  operations  during  the  period  October 
1,  1966,  to  May  31,  1967.  The  significant 
theme  of  the  progress  report  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  local  .war  on 
poverty  programs  by  people  committed 
to  the  goal  of  helping  the  disadvantaged 
help  themselves. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
the  text  of  the  progress  report  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  review  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  of  our  local  ef¬ 
forts  to  win  the  war  on  poverty: 

Progress  Report 

(Economic  Opportunity  Commission,  Nassau 

County,  October  1,  1966,  to  May  31,  1967) 

In  Nassau  County,  over  thirty-four  thou¬ 
sand  persons  have  participated  in  one  or 
more  activities  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  during  the  period  Oc¬ 
tober  1966  to  May  1967.  This  number  in¬ 
cludes  an  approximation  of  the  number  of 
persons  involved  in  the  more  indirect  acti¬ 
vities  such  as  serving  on :  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Commission,  Community  Coun¬ 
cils,  Executive  Boards  or  special  commit¬ 
tees  or  sub-committees.  It  also  includes  an 
estimation  of  persons  who  have  participated 
in  special  lectures,  seminars  or  workshops 
run  or  sponsored  by  “anti-poverty”  organi¬ 
zations  or  their  staff  members.  While  it  is 
difficult  to  quantify  the  exact  number  of 
persons  involved  in  the  areas  just  mentioned, 
cognizance  of  their  contributions  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  thirty-four  thousand  plus  includes 
two  types  of  direct  service.  The  first  consist¬ 
ing  of  Countywide  services  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  (SBDC),  Stu¬ 
dents  Together  and  the  Law  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  second  general  type  of  direct 
Service  includes  the  programs  operated  by 
the  Neighborhood  Service  Centers. 

Countywide  services  rendered  include  704 
persons  who  availed  themselves  of  services 
provided  by  the  SBDC.  These  services  in¬ 
cluded  aid  in  obtaining  loans  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  other  pertinent  business  infor¬ 
mation.  Students  Together  has  provided 


tutorial  services  for  259  students.  In  addition, 
the  Law  Services  Committee  has  provided 
legal  service  in  civil  cases  for  1331  clients. 
This  case  count  includes  consumer,  admin¬ 
istrative,  housing,  family  and  miscellaneous 
cases. 

During  the  period  October  1966  to  May 
1967,  the  number  of  operative  Neighborhood 
Centers  increased  from  five  to  ten.  All  of 
these  agencies  provided  varying  types  and 
degrees  of  services  to  the  target  area  popu¬ 
lation  in  their  respective  communities.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  services  varied, 
they  can  be  broadly  divided  into  Enrollment, 
Full  Year  Head  Start  and  Direct  Services. 

Enrollment  services  include  tutorial  pro¬ 
grams  and  CAA  operated  skills  programs. 
These  services  had  668  participants  during 
the  period.  Volunteers  from  the  communi¬ 
ties  have  provided  another  type  of  service 
to  the  communities.  To  the  end  of  May, 
308  volunteers  have  been  involved  in  enroll¬ 
ment  programs. 

Full  year  Head  Start  has  enrolled  one 
hundred  and  eight-nine  children  in  operative 
centers.  Again,  a  large  number  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents  have  been  used  as  volunteers 
in  the  implementation  of  these  programs. 
The  ongoing  Full  Year  Head  Start  programs 
have  involved  226  volunteers  in  their  oper¬ 
ation. 

Direct  services  to  the  participant  popu¬ 
lation  include  such  things  as  employment, 
housing,  family  work  services,  etc.  In  the 
area  of  employment,  2847  people  have  par¬ 
ticipated,  2673  have  been  counselled  and  1187 
job  placements  have  been  accomplished. 
Consistent  with  their  function  of  cooperating 
with  other  agencies,  the  employment  pro¬ 
grams  have  made  1508  referrals  to  other 
agencies  for  training  and  employment  pur¬ 
poses.  The  housing  programs  exhibit  the  same 
general  type  breakdown;  1252  participants, 
1093  participants  counselled,  311  referrals  to 
other  agencies  and  287  placements.  Family 
service  constitutes  another  large  area  of  di¬ 
rect  service.  The  nature  of  family  service  does 
not  necessarily  lend  itself  to  placements. 
However,  these  programs  have  provided  serv¬ 
ice  for  4611  participants  of  which  2085  have 
been  counselled  and  2043  have  been  referred 
for  service  outside  of  the  CAA’s. 

In  order  to  present  a  more  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  overall  function  of  the  CAA, 
one  additional  category  of  service  must  be 
included.  This  is  the  area  of  Neighborhood 
Organization.  While  it  is  difficult  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  total  number  of  participants  in¬ 
volved,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  CAA’s 
have  initiated  or  revitalized  52  neighborhood 
organizations.  The  goals  of  these  programs 
vary  widely  but  they  bear  the  common  trait 
of  either  the  sponsorship  or  the  support  of 
a  CAA.  Based  on  a  statistical  approximation 
of  the  number  of  participants  involved,  the 
number  is  slightly  in  excess  of  7600  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Nassau  County — one 
of  the  richest  counties  in  the  United 
States — there  are  pockets  of  poverty 
where  the  disadvantaged  need  assistance 
and  encouragement.  There  are  more  than 
1,450,000  persons  residing  in  the  county 
of  Nassau,  and  the  war  on  poverty  has 
provided  less  than  $1  per  person  to  attack 
this  problem. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  com¬ 
parative  budgets  of  neighborhood  serv¬ 
ice  centers  for  the  program  year,  August 
1,  1967,  to  July  31,  1968,  under  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program : 
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NASSAU  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM— COMPARATIVE  BUDGETS  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  CENTERS  FOR  PROGRAM  YEAR  AUG.  1,  1967,  THROUGH 

JULY  31,  1968 


Personnel 

Consultant 

contract 

service 

Travel 

Space  costs 
and  rentals 

Consumable  Rental,  lease- 
supplies  purchase  of 

equipment 

Other  costs 

Total  cost 

Non-Federal 

share 

Federal 

request 

Nassau  County.. . 

$216,933 

$2, 000 

$4,310 

$6, 000 

$5,120 

$1,140 

$7,730 

$243,233 

$243, 233 

Five  Towns . . . 

172,999 

4,450 

3,400 

10,  500 

3,200 

0) 

8,450 

202,999 

$27, 500 

167,474 

Freeport... . . 

81,407 

(') 

2,160 

3,447 

1,635 

219 

5,404 

94,272 

16,498 

77,774 

Glen  Cove . . 

98, 414 

17,280 

1,561 

13,950 

2,869 

578 

4,332 

138,984 

31,808 

107,176 

2  32, 928 

1,500 

0) 

0) 

(’) 

0) 

(>) 

34, 428 

5,546 

28, 882 

Hempsted . 

91,077 

1,500 

1,080 

2,400 

920 

0) 

2,700 

99,677 

13,120 

86,557 

Long  Beach . .  .  . 

162,678 

15,320 

3,240 

14, 000 

4,440 

1,440 

10, 095 

211,213 

36,930 

174,283 

Manhasset-Great  Neck _ 

81,871 

640 

1,632 

19, 168 

2,245 

5,789 

4,890 

116,235 

23,677 

92,558 

2-47,513 

3,920 

450 

(') 

500 

0) 

1.400 

53,783 

3,520 

50,293 

Port  Washington . . . 

46,251 

11,430 

606 

7,600 

1,255 

300 

2,190 

69, 632 

10,630 

57,447 

Roosevelt . . . . 

73,218 

850 

1,080 

4,200 

1,395 

(1)  . 

3,720 

84, 463 

3,000 

81,453 

Rockville  Centre _ ...  . 

125,684 

600 

4,460 

8, 477 

2,395 

260 

4,720 

146, 596 

38, 447 

108,195 

Westbury . . . . 

103,226 

9, 046 

1,200 

11,024 

2,229 

90 

3,660 

130, 475 

25,416 

105, 059 

Total . . . .  . 

1,334,199 

68, 536 

25,179 

100,766 

28,203 

9, 816 

59, 291 

1,625,990 

236, 092 

1,380, 364 

i  Nol  available.  2  Figures  for  family  assistance  or  referral  units. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  efforts  of  some 
to  cut  the  poverty  program  under  the 
guise  of  economy  must  be  defeated  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  wage  and  win 
the  war  on  poverty.  Many  of  these 
same  individuals  support  without  blink¬ 
ing  an  eye,  such  programs  as  spending 
$5  billion  on  space,  some  parts  of  which 
can  be  deferred;  a  supersonic  transport 
program,  which  will  cost  our  Govern¬ 
ment  $4  billion  plus  and  which  should 
be  postponed  at  least  until  we  know  the 
answers  to  the  sonic  boom  problem; 
a  public  works  appropriation  bill  of  $4.5 
billion  or  more,  a  great  deal  of  which 
could  wait  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
over  and  the  manpower  shortage  in 
skilled  labor  is  at  an  end.  Once  again  I 
say  that  we  need  a  reassessment  of  our 
prorities,  and  upon  such  a  review  we 
should  place  the  war  on  poverty  high 
on  the  list. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  those  ef¬ 
forts  and  to  support  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  Goodell  amendment  which  would 
critically  cut  back  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  so  essential  to  my  com¬ 
munity. 

Yesterday,  Mayor-elect  Carl  B.  Stokes, 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  stated  that  cuts 
in  the  Federal  antipoverty  program 
would  be  “a  major  menace  to  the  future 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Nation.”  He  stated 
that  the  cutback  would  be  a  “body  blow 
to  our  efforts  to  help  human  beings  rise 
above  the  poverty  level  in  Cleveland  and 
throughout  the  Nation.” 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  Sunday,  November  12,,  1967, 
urged  that  the  “United  States  should  not 
surrender  in  the  war  against  poverty.” 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  news  story 
which  appeared  in  the  masthead  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  November  12. 
Also  following  is  a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
editorial  of  that  same  date: 

Stokes  Fights  for  Poverty  Aid 

Carl  B.  Stokes  does  not  become  Cleveland 
mayor  until  tomorrow  but  already  he  has 
gone  to  bat  for  the  poor  as  he  promised  to  do 
in  the  recent  election. 

He  joined  the  battle  yesterday  to  save  the 
federal  antipoverty  bill,  which  is  in  trouble 
in  the  House. 

He  called  a  contemplated  cut  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  major  menace  to  the  future  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  nation  and  pointed  out  that 
Cleveland  would  lose  $5  million  a  year  in 


poverty  aid.  This  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
the  poor. 

Stokes  urged  congressmen  to  retain  a  vig¬ 
orous  war  on  poverty.  Thousands  of  Cleve¬ 
land  voters,  including  many  who  preferred 
his  opponent  in  the  mayor’s  race,  would  join 
him  in  this  plea. 

Some  congressmen  are  playing  political 
ping-pong  with  the  poor. 

The  effort  to  dig  down  to  the  roots  of 
poverty  and  to  wipe  it  out  is  a  national 
effort.  The  White  House,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  committed  themselves  to  that  ef¬ 
fort  just  two  years  ago. 

This  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ex¬ 
periment  is  barely  lifting  off  the  pad.  This 
is  no  time  to  abort  the  test  flight. 

And  yet  Republican  congressmen  like  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Ayres  of  Akron  want  to  slash  it  down 
to  half  size  by  cutting  its  funds  to  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

And  Democrats  like  Edith  Green  of  Oregon 
want  to  harness  its  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  put  the  reins  in  the  hands  of 
local  elected  officials.  They  want  to  forbid 
antipoverty  workers  to  put  on  voter  regis¬ 
tration  drives  (though  they  are  supposed  to 
inspire  the  nonparticipating  poor  to  become 
active  citizens). 

One  reason  why  there  is  a  federal  war  on 
poverty  is  because  local  elected  governments 
have  not  solved  poverty. 

“Welfarism,”  the  standard  brand  of  dole 
punctuated  by  spasmodic  checkups  to 
“scrape  chiselers  off  the  relief  rolls,”  ob¬ 
viously  has  not  rehabilitated  the  hard  core 
poor. 

That  is  exactly  why  community  action 
programs  should  not  be  put  under  the 
thumb  of  local  politicians,  who  might  well 
stifle  or  even  squash  them. 

Some  congressmen  also  want  to  require 
that  local  governments  put  up  20%  of  the 
cost  of  any  community  action  program,  half 
in  cash.  Any  mayor  or  commissioner  who 
wants  to  kill  an  action  program  in  a  poor 
neighborhood  can  twist  the  handle  on  the 
money  spigot  and  dry  it  up. 

Then  the  poor  would  be  forced — as  they 
were  in  the  past — to  wait  out  that  elected 
official’s  term  and  find  some  candidate  to  run 
against  him,  in  order  to  revive  their  dead 
program. 

All  this  is  folly.  If  congressmen  want  to 
kill  the  OEO,  they  should  move  to  kill  it 
straightforwardly.  They  should  not  cripple  it 
by  inches. 

But  not  even  the  critics  dare  to  say  the 
U.S.  should  surrender  in  the  war  against 
poverty  and  go  crawling  away  defeated. 

If  they  have  a  better  battle  plan,  let  them 
go  out  and  prove  it  is  better.  If  not,  the 
statesmanlike  thing  to  do  is  to  improve  the 
present  experiment  and  to  keep  it  rolling 
forward. 

Stokes  Rips  Cut  in  Aid  to  Poor 

Mayor-elect  Carl  B.  Stokes  yesterday 
warned  that  cuts  in  the  federal  antipoverty 


program  would  be  “a  major  menace  tq  the 
future  of  Cleveland  and  the  nation." 

Stokes  was  referring  to  a  threatened  $1.2 
billion  cut  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  (OEO)  appropriation  which  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  House  tomorrow.  A  House 
amendment  would  slash  the  $2. 06-billion  ap¬ 
propriation  already  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Stokes,  who  issued  his  statement  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  said  he  had  been  informed  by 
Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  OEO,  that  such 
a  reduction  might  cost  Cleveland  as  much 
as  $5  million  in  antipoverty  funds  next  year. 

Stokes,  who  is  on  a  brief  vacation  before 
taking  office  tomorrow,  said  he  was  speaking 
out  “because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  nature  of  the  situation.” 

Stokes  pointed  out  that  OEO  allocations  to 
Cleveland  for  fiscal  year  1967  totaled  more 
than  $10.5  million;  over  the  last  three  years 
they  have  totaled  nearly  $26  million. 

If  Congress  slashes  the  appropriation,  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  for  Ohio  probably  would  be 
reduced  from  $63.5  million  to  $32.6  million, 
Stokes  said. 

“This  would  be  a  body  blow  to  our  efforts 
to  help  human  beings  rise  above  poverty 
level  in  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,”  Stokes  said. 

“I  appeal  to  all  members  of  Congress,  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  Republicans,  to  place  people 
above  politics  and  vote  for  the  full  appropri¬ 
ation  requested  by  President  Johnson.” 

“It  is  far  cheaper  and  wiser  in  the  long  run 
to  help  people  on  the  poverty  level  to  become 
self-sufficient  members  of  the  community 
than  to  ignore  them  and  permit  misery  and 
hopelessness  to  fester  into  critical  propor¬ 
tions  that  might  menace  our  entire  social 
and  economic  structure,”  he  said. 

Stokes  said  that  many  commentators  had 
hailed  his  election  as  an  indication  that 
“new  hope”  had  been  kindled  among  the 
poor  in  American  cities. 

“However,0  he  continued,  “Sen.  Edward 
Brooke,  Massachusetts  Republican,  has  said 
that  the  hungry,  the  unemployed,  and  those 
living  in  deplorable  conditions  will  take  little 
hope  from  election  victories  such  as  mine  if 
the  antipoverty  program  is  scuttled.” 

The  Mayor-elect  claimed  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  for  his  viewpoint. 

“In  Ohio,  for  example,  the  Republican 
mayors  of  Akron,  Canton,  Dayton  and  Toledo 
have  joined  the  Democratic  mayors  of  our 
state  in  demanding  that  Congress  continue 
and  expand  all  the  present  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams,”  he  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con¬ 
solidated  as  a  new  part  B  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth 
and  Adults 

"statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  and  training  opportuni¬ 
ties,  together  with  related  services  and  as¬ 
sistance,  that  will  assist  low-income  youths 
to  continue  or  resume  their  education,  and 
to  help  unemployed  or  low-income  persons, 
both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and  hold 
regular  competitive  employment,  with  max¬ 
imum  opportunities  for  local  initiative  in 
developing  programs  which  respond  to  local 
needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis 
upon  a  comprehensive  approach  which  in¬ 
cludes  programs  using  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  resources  to  overcome  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  con¬ 
centrations  or  proportions  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  underemployment,  and  low  income.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
protect  my  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  have  a  substitute  to  offer  to  part  B,  and 
as  I  understand  this  part  B  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  are  any 
more  amendments  to  the  Job  Corps  from 
the  minority? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  we  have  already  passed 
the  Job  Corps.  We  are  now  on  section  102 
of  the  bill  which  ends  on  page  168. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide 
an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op¬ 
eration  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


A  MILITARY  OFFICER  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  VIETNA1 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked/and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  /and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR./Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  issued  a  call  for  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  to  advise  me  of  their 
availability  t/attend  a  meeting. where  all 
might  express  their  views  on  America’s 
involvemeyu,  in  the  war  and  all  its  im- 
plicatioi 

Af  te/ attending  briefings  by  the  Presi- 
dent /State  Department,  and  by  high- 
raidang  officers  and  civilians  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  I  am  convinced  that 
iere  will  remain  a  vital  information  gap 
'until  we  hear  from  local  officers  and  men 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  campaign 


and  are  now  free  to  discuss  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  their  ideas. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  service¬ 
man  who  is  not  privileged  to  make  public 
his  own  feelings  about  the  hostilities  that 
are  taking  such  a  heavy  toll  of  our  fight¬ 
ing  forces,  but  who  felt  an  obligation  to 
report  to  his  Representative  in  Congress 
on  changes  of  policy  that  could,  in  his 
view,  lead  to  a  savings  in  both  American 
lives  and  American  money.  Since  the 
missive  contains  no  security  violation,  I 
include  the  full  text  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record — except  that  his 
name  and  billet  are  omitted  for  obvious 
reasons. 

My  correspondent  is  convinced  that 
the  U.S.  military  effort  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  Vietnam,  but  objects  to  the  re¬ 
straint  imposed  upon  our  fighting  forces 
to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy.  It  will  be 
important  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  those 
who  preceded  this  young  hero  on  the 
battlefield  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  follow  the  conduct  of  the  war  from  a 
stateside  vantage  point  after  completing , 
their  military  service. 

All  Members  of  Congress  will  appred- 
ite  the  recommendations  for  reducing 
iste  that  are  contained  in  the  better 
frlsmi  the  dedicated  soldier  who  has  taken 
timkto  write  in  the  interest  of  has  coun¬ 
try.  \  trust  that  immediate /action  to 
remed\  the  situation  will  b/ forthcom¬ 
ing. 

No  doubt,  others  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam  have  ideas  orynow  the  cost  of 
the  campaign,  can  be  reduced,  and  Con¬ 
gress  should  \elcome  all  such  sugges¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  oh /meeting  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  reVde  in  Pennsylvania’s 
22d  Congressional 'District  will  also  be 
helpful  in  this/respect 
The  letter/follows: 

3TOBER  18,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  SaylNr:  I  would  like 
to  give  ymi  some  idea' of  th\feeling  at  the 
‘grassroot  level”  or,  I  should  Ny>  "rice-root 
level. "A-  am  now  serving  with 

U.S.  Army,  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 


the  Viet  Nam  economy  (such  as  lumb§ 
And  last,  when  the  Vietnamese  purchase 
the  U.S.  it  takes  money  out  of  their  economy, 
cuts  down  their  inflation  and  in  a  srrj/ll  way 
helps  our  gold  flow. 

If  you  decide  to  look  into  either  of  these 
matters  I  would  appreciate  my  name  not  be¬ 
ing  used  until  my  service  obligation  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

So  in  conclusion,  I  feel, /is  many  others 
here  do,  that  we  should/  finish  what  we 
started,  but  it  should  be  /done  efficiently  and 
effectively. 

Sincerely, 


Tins  feeling  in  my  unit  and  amongsthe  vast 
Ijority  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
rat  I  have  spoken  to,  outside  of  m\  unit, 
ris  that  we  should  be  in  Viet  Nam;  we  should 
help  these  people;  and  we  should  win  tijis 
war!  But  we  should  not  fight  with  one  hai 
tied  behind  our  back. 

It  is  felt  we  should  bomb  anything  and 
everything  of  military  importance  in  North 
Viet  Nam.  Second,  that  whatever  tactics  that 
are  necessary  to  win  should  be  employed. 
This  includes  going  into  the  DMZ  and  using 
non-lethal  gas. 

There  is  one  area  which  disgusts  many 
Americans  and  is  worth  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation.  That  is  the  waste  going  on  in  the 
use  of  material  and  the  misuse  of  funds.  To 
give  you  one  example,  there  is  $10  million  of 
mess  equipment  sitting  in  the  depot  which 
cannot  be  used  because  it  is  the  wrong  cycle. 
Plus  there  is  more  on  the  way  (about  17 
million) .  It  seems  to  me  that  these  contracts 
could  be  canceled  by  giving  the  producer  his 
profit  for  the  contract  and  stopping  produc¬ 
tion  (this  would  only  work  for  cost  plus 
fixed  fee  and  cost  plus  percentage  contracts) . 

Another  example  of  waste  is  the  disposal 
of  unusuable  items  such  as:  lumber,  broken 
equipment  and  other  raw  materials.  These 
things  are  buried  in  the  ground  and  amount 
to  10  to  20  thousand  dollars  a  day.  The  sal¬ 
vage  rights  could  be  contracted  which  would 
be  advantageous  for  three  reasons.  First,  its 
sale  would  save  the  taxpayers  money.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  would  put  badly  needed  items  into 


SPACE  COSTS  ARE  WORTH  IT 

(Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarksyat  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

M/HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sp/ker,  the  following  are  excerpts  from 
a  paper  in  defense  of  large  investments 
ytl  the  American  space  program.  It  was 
^resented  last  week  by  Princeton  eco¬ 
nomics  professor,  Oskar  Morganstern, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  in  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.; 

Whether  the  goals  are  good,  whether  It  is 
more  important  to  explore  space  or  the  ocean 
or  to  clear  slums  is  not  an  economic  ques¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  country  can  even  afford 
all?  So  it  is  important  to  realize  that  annual 
space  expenditure  is  but  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  G.N.P.,  only  about  four  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  budget,  only  a  quarter  of  the 
annual  sales  of  General  Motors,  and  that  it 
costs  less  than  two  months  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Clearly,  the  country  can  afford  a 
high  degree  of  space  exploration,  even  if 
the  hopes  of  results  are  uncertain,  as  they 
must  be.  .  .  . 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

First  there  is  a  conventional  and  needed 
manner  of  analyzing  the  economic  impact 
of  the  space  program.  It  consists  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  expenditure  streams  of  large 
amount  of  money,  of  analyzing  their  re¬ 
gional  impact,  the  good  and  bad  effects  of 
concentration  of  high  activity  in  a  few 
highly  specialized  industries,  of  estimating 
the  multiplier  effects  of  money  added  to 
some  regions  or  income  groups,  etc.  Such 
analysis  gives  valuable  information,  but  does 
not  touch  on  many  crucial  matters.  It  could 
illuminate  the  fact,  of  course,  that  spending 
k$5-bi)lion  on  space  has  a  very  different  and 
jchnologically  a  far  more  stimulating  in- 
fl\ence  on  the  economy  than  spending  the 
same  amount  on  slum  clearance. 

In\the  first  case,  entirely  new  skills  have 
to  be  created,  new  materials  must  be  found, 
new  devices  are  to  be  invented  and  devel¬ 
oped,  whito  radiate  through  many  other  in¬ 
dustries,  while  in  the  second  case  these 
effects  are  minimal.  The  same  $5-billion  left 
in  the  pockete  of  the  taxpayer — i.e.,  scat¬ 
tered  among  niMlions  of  people — would  also 
be  spread  through  private  consumption  and 
savings,  but  in  oukcountry  they  would  only 
slowly  and  indirectrV  lead  to  innovations  as 
decisive  as  those  wlimh  are  due,  and  will  be 
further  due,  to  highlyNintegrated  programs. 
It  would  at  first  mean  mostly  the  making  of 
more  of  the  same  things  vre  already  have  in 
plenty;  the  space  program  ohthe  other  hand, 
working  under  the  pressure  of  the  con¬ 
straints  of  a  highly  hostile  environment,  is 
forced  to  produce  entirely  new  things,  many 
of  which,  we  hope,  will  be  bNeficial  to 
mankind. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  mentis 
important  economic  features  of  the\space 
program.  The  investment  already  made  is 
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suph  that  it  cannot  easily  be  turned  off.  A 
space  program  without  continuity  would  be 
an  absurdity.  The  time  span,  e.g.,  the  dura¬ 
tion  ol  preparatory  work,  even  the  time 
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needed 
great  that 


evaluate  the  observations,  is  so 


a  commitment  for  decades  was 
made  when's,  the  program  was  first  started, 
where  we  like'it  or  not. .  . . 

When  we  a  sit.  what  the  economic  effects  of 
space  exploration  are,  we  must  first  look  at 
the  output  so  far  Obtained.  Thus  far,  no  basic 
discoveries  as  greaKin  importance  as  atomic 
fission  have  been  made.  Nothing,  comparable 
to  the  transistor  or  the  laser  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  space  exploration.  .  .  . 

new  products 

It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  of  the  last 
25  years  that  most  of  our  important  com¬ 
panies  find  that  the  majorityNof  their  cur¬ 
rently  offered  products  did  not\exist  25  or 
even  10  years  ago.  Their  profits  stem  mostly 
from  the  new  products.  So  they  'push  re¬ 
search  and  development  as  fax  as  thelkmeans 
will  allow.  The  Government,  constantly 
prodded  by  the  scientific  community,  alsCbe- 
gins  to  believe  that  reseach  is  needed  for  \ie 
purpose  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  coi 
munity.  It  is  then  difficult  to  see  why  these'' 
expectations  should  not  also  apply  to  space 
exploration,  especially  when  one  remembers 
that  some  of  the  most  vital  discoveries  ever 
made  by  man  derive  precisely  from  watching 
the  stars  and  planets.  Now  that  we  are  able 
to  break  through  the  obscuring  shield  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  how  could  we  but  expect 
that  discoveries  will  not  be  made  of  a  magni¬ 
tude  that  will  astonish  even  this  generation 
which  has  seen  so  much  and  is  prepared  to 
expect  that  our  knowledge  will  increase 
without  limit. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID¬ 
NIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  780 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  bill  S.  780. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  916) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  780) 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  authorize^ 
planning  grants  to  air  pollution  control  •agei 
cies,  expand  research  provisions  relating 
to  fuels  and  vehicles,  provide  for  interstate 
air  pollution  control  agencies  or  commis¬ 
sions,  authorize  the  establishment  /of  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and/do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  front  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of/the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  mq if  be  cited  as  the  “Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967’ 

Sec.  2.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1857-1857t) ,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows^ 

“TITLE  I— A<R  POLLUTION  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL 
“FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 
“SECylOl.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — - 
“( 1 /  that  the  predominant  part  of  the 
Nation’s  population  is  located  in  its  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
taas,  which  generally  cross  the  boundary 


lines  of  local  jurisdictions  and  often  extend 
into  two  or  more  States; 

“(2)  that  the  growth  in  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  urbanization,'  industrial  development,  and 
the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  mounting  dangers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  including  injury  to  agri¬ 
cultural  crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards 
to  air  and  ground  transportation; 

“(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  at  its  source  is  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  States  and  local  governments; 
and 

“(4)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  is  essential  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and  local 
programs  to  prevent  and  control  air  pollu¬ 
tion. 

“(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 

“  ( 1 )  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  Nation’s  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
the  public  health  and  welfare  and  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  its  population; 

“(2)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to  achieve 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution; 

‘(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
stance  to  State  and  local  governments  in 
connection  with  the  development  and  exe- 
cutron  of  their  air  pollution  prevention  anj 
control  programs;  and 

“(4)\o  encourage  and  assist  the  develop¬ 
ment  ami  operation  of  regional  air  poljotion 
control  programs. 

“COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES  AND  UNIFOg^l  LAWS 

“Sec.  102.  (aO  The  Secretary  shiul  encour¬ 
age  cooperativeSactivities  by  th p  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  en¬ 
actment  of  improved  and  ./so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  in  the  light  of\arvftig  conditions  and 
needs,  uniform  State  afwl  local  laws  relating 
to  the  prevention  and/esntrol  of  air  pollu¬ 
tion;  and  encourage/xhe  Nnaking  of  agree¬ 
ments  and  compact/  between  States  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  as:  pollution. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encourage/cooperative  activities  by  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention\nd  con¬ 
trol  of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the 
utilization  in  the  Federal  air  pollutioi\  con¬ 
trol  program  of  all  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  FedeStl 
Government. 

'(c)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby' 
fven  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
Center  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in 
conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for  (1)  cooperative  effort  and  mutual 
assistance  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution  and  the  enforcement  of  their 
respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and  (2)  the 
establishment  of  such  agencies,  joint  or 
otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  or  com¬ 
pacts.  No  such  agreement  or  compact  shall 
be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  State  a 
party  thereto  unless  and  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  Congress.  It  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  no  agreement  or  compact  en¬ 
tered  into  between  States  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967, 
which  relates  to  the  control  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution  in  an  air  quality  control 
region,  shall  provide  for  participation  by  a 
State  which  is  not  included  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  in  such  air  quality  control  region. 

“RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATIONS,  TRAINING,  AND 
OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

“Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  research  and  development 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  and  as  part  of  such  program 
shall — 

“(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina¬ 
tion  and  acceleration  of,  research,  investiga¬ 


tions,  experiments,  training,  demonstrations, 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes' 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  fix 
pollution; 

“(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  and  provide  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  private'' agencies, 
Institutions,  and  organizations,  and  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 

“(3)  conduct  investigations/  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  in/cooperation  with 
any  air  pollution  control  /igency  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  solution  of  such  prob¬ 
lem,  if  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  such 
agency  of  if,  in  his  indgment,  such  problem 
may  affect  any  community  or  communities 
in  a  State  other/than  that  in  which  the 
source  of  the  matter  causing  or  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  pollution  is  located; 

“(4)  establish  technical  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  recognized  experts  in  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  air  pollution  to  assist  in  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  research 
progress  and  proposals  and  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  pi  research. 

i)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
th/  preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  is 
ithorized  to — 

(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  information,  in¬ 
cluding  appropriate  -  recommendations  by 
him  in  connection  therewith,  pertaining  to 
such  research  and  other  activities; 

“(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  with  air  pollution  con¬ 
trol  agencies,  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  industries  involved,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  such  research  and  other 
activities; 

“(3)  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
to  individuals,  for  purposes  stated  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (1)  of  this  section; 

“(4)  contract  with  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cies,  institutions,  and  organizations,,  and  with 
individuals,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5); 

“(5)  provide  training  for,  and  make  train¬ 
ing  grants  to,  personnel  of  air  pollution  con¬ 
trol  agencies  and  other  persons  with  suitable 
qualifications; 

“(6)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel¬ 
lowships,  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  and  at  public  or  non¬ 
profit  private  educational  institutions  or  re¬ 
search  organizations; 

.7)  collect  and  disseminate,  in  coopera - 
tion\with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencieX.  institutions,  and  organizations  hav¬ 
ing  related  responsibilities,  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  air 'quality  and  other  information 
pertaining  to'air  pollution  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  thereof;  and 

“(8)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc¬ 
esses,  methods,  aSd  prototype  devices  for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution. 

“(c)  In  carrying  ou\the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research  pn,  and  survey  the 
results  of  other  scientific  studies  on,  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  by  the  various  known  air  pollu¬ 
tion  agents  (or  combinations  agents). 

“(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  con¬ 
struct  such  facilities  and  staff  \nd  equip 
them  as  he  determines  to  be  nec&ssary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Art 

“(e)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
an  air  pollution  problem  of  substantialNpig- 
nificance  may  result  from  discharge  or 
charges  into  the  atmosphere,  he  may  call 
conference  concerning  this  potential  air  pol¬ 
lution  problem  to  be  held  in  or  near  one  or 
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employment  records;  schools  have  IQ 
k  scores  and  reports  of  emotional  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  employment  files  have  personal¬ 
ity  inventories  and  hospital  records;  and 
business  and  marketing  communities  are 
constantly  taking  surveys. 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  consolidate 
all  government  statistics,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  considering  for 
several  yeays  the  creation  of  a  National 
Data  Center  combining  information  from 
all  government  sources.  While  our  sub¬ 
committee  has  been  told  that  this  is  not 
presently  recommended  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  fear  of  the  creation  of  the 
center  has  led  to  ^headlines  such  as, 
“Computer  Feared  as Monster  Snooper,” 
or  “Don’t  Tell  It  to  the  Stomputer,”  “The 
Naked.  Society,”  and  “The  Punchcard 
Snooper.”  The  Harvard  Business  Review 
says  that  it  is  precisely  this\getting  to¬ 
gether”  of  knowledge,  not  computeriza¬ 
tion  per  se  that  is  the  danger  to  qur  basic 
beliefs  in  an  individual’s  right \o  pri¬ 
vacy. 

As  the  tentmaker,  Omar  KhayNm> 
stated  900  years  ago: 

The  moving  finger -writes;  and  having  wri£y 
moves  on: 

Nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit  shall  lure  it  back 
to  cancel  half  a  fine, 

Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

Last  month  I  advised  my  constituents 
that  I  was  contemplating  introducing 
this  bill  and  requested  their  views.  The 
response  has  been  unanimous  in  endors¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  limiting  the  broad  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Census  Bureau.  One  con¬ 
stituent  writes : 

Entirely  too  much  information  of  value 
only  to  market  research  organizations  is  be¬ 
ing  included  in  the  census  questionnaire  at 
the  taxpayers’  expense. 

Another  states : 

I  do  hope  our  privacy  will  not  be  invaded 
any  more  than  it  is. 

Still  another  one  says : 

Infringement  on  the  private  life  of  individ¬ 
uals  could  go  on  and  on  like  the  proverbial 
Topsy. 

And  another  recommends,  that  “this 
type  of  foolishness  be  stopped  in  it$ 
tracks.” 

Our  citizens  are  also  concerned  abfiut 
the  rising  cost  of  Government.  In'  this 
connection,  Dr.  Ross  Echler,  Director  of 
the  Census,  stated  that — 

As  the  number  of  questions  /s  reduced, 
the  cost  will  be  reduced. 

The  cost  of  the  1960  census  was  $182 
million.  As  further  stated  in  the  report 
of  our  subcommittee,  the  Census  Bureau 
says  that  it  has  “called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
we  might  believe  1 v  is  justifiable  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  request  forndnother  $20  to  $25  mil¬ 
lion  for  work  oy or  above  what  would  be 
included  in  this  $182  million.” 

Another  consideration  in  evaluating 
the  merits/h  a  longer  census  form,  is  the 
possible  inaccuracy  of  the  survey  due  to 
a  lengthy  questionnaire.  We  are  told  that 
over  ^million  people  were  uncounted  in 
the  /960  census  because  they  avoided  the 
enumerator.  The  monstrosity  of  over  20 
iges  proposed  for  the  1970  census  will 
certainly  overwhelm  and  antagonize 
many  of  our  citizens  just  as  the  1960 
census  did,  thereby  voiding  the  original 


purpose  of  obtaining  a  very  accurate  and 
simple  count. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
ward  off  this  threat  of  diminishing  free¬ 
dom.  The  Constitution,  while  establish¬ 
ing  a  census  in  article  I,  section  2,  clause 
3,  goes  on  to  protect  the  individual 
against  undue  invasion  particularly  in 
amendment  4.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  has 
written : 

Every  unjustifiable  intrusion  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  upon  the  privacy  of  the  individual, 
whatever  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend¬ 
ment.  r 

Charles  A.  Reich,  professor  of  consti¬ 
tutional  law  at  Yale  University,  says: 

I  believe  that  the  real  protection  in  this 
world  comes  not  from  people’s  good  inten¬ 
tions  but  from  laws. 

The  only  answer  to  this  problem  of 
safeguarding  our  right  to  privacy  is  to  be 
found  in  law.  Optional  answering  of 
questions,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  suffice, 
for  if  some  citizens  participated  in  the,, 
census  and  others  did  not,  it  would  be 
statistical  nightmare  and  might  csist 
more  than  the  original  proposal  with Use¬ 
less  results. 

^Passage  of  this  bill,  however,  wifi  limit 
the.  number  of  questions  and  give  us  a 
truescensus  at  a  lower  cost  without  any 
unduds  invasion  of  privacy.  It  will  be  in 
accordvvith  our  Constitution  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  upholding  the  right?  of  the  people. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  early 
consideration  by  the  pommittee  and  the 
ultimate  adop^on  o|/ttiis  bill  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 


ARBITRAI 

ACTIC 


IS  OI 


ITUDES  AND 
THE  FCC 


(Mr.  SCHADEBERGXat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at\this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  includes  extraneous 
matter.) 

fit  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Shaker,  I 
(ve  again  been  receiving  correspond¬ 
ence  from  individuals  who  are  disturbed 
'and  rightly  so,  with  the  arbitrary\ at¬ 
titudes  and  actions  of  the  FCC. 

There  has  been  a  long  history  of  tl 
independent  agencies  of  our  Government^ 
acting  as  judge  and  jury  in  actions  which 
fail  to  allow  those"  judged  against  any 
real  recourse.  This  usurpation  of  power 
by  regulatory  groups  seems  to  me  to  often 
deny  many  individuals  the  basic  free¬ 
doms  provided  for  under  our  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Only  recently,  a  radio  station  in  my 
district  was  denied  an  appeal  to  increase 
its  power  output  by  the  FCC  which  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  the  appeal  with  a  terse, 
highhanded  statement.  Examples  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  deny  commentators  on  the  ra¬ 
dio  a  freedom  of  speech  which  is  allowed 
others  are  being  pointed  out  at  an  alarm¬ 
ingly  increasing  rate. 

The  FCC  would  be  well  advised  to  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  an  appointed  reg¬ 
ulatory  body,  and  they  do  not  enjoy  any 
divine  right  which  permits  them  to  pick 
and  choose  at  the  whim  of  men  not  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  FCC  feels  that  the  power 
to  license  gives  the  power  to  destroy,  and 
the  power  to  regulate  gives  the  power  to 
capriciously  and  arbitrarily  rule.  Such 


should  never  be  the  case,  and  I  wo*fld 
hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the  Iaxer- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
who  have  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine 
under  review  would  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  place  the  activities  of  the 
FCC  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  see  no 
reason  to  grant  arbitrary  authority  to  an 
extragovernmental  agen/fy  without  the 
retention  of  safeguards  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

WOMEN  SUPPORT  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

(Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
very  well-known  and  outstanding  women 
in  America,  including  many  from  my 
district,  have  addressed  a  message  to 
each  of  us  today.  They  have  made  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  sensible  request.  They  have  asked 
us  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  poor  of  this 
country  by  enacting  legislation  which  will 
keep  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  the  vigorous  leader  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

These  women,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
concerned  citizens,  including  the  wife  of 
my  Senator,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  have 
stressed  that  the  war  on  poverty  has 
given  American  women  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  the  poor.  They  make 
this  point,  as  follows : 

OEO  has  made  this  service  possible.  It 
has  been  the  articulate  champion  of  the 
poor.  And  it  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  and 
a  role  in  their  escape  from  poverty.  It  has 
encouraged  communities  and  social  agencies 
and  private  industry  to  give  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  the  disadvantaged.  America  needs 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  war  on  poverty 
needs  OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  stands  between 
hope  and  disappointment  for  the  poor  is 
legislative  action  by  this  body.  And  I 
might  add  that  all  that  stands  between 
public  confidence  and  public  dismay  over 
this  body  is  how  we  deal  with  the  pend¬ 
ing  antipoverty  legislation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  statement  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times  today, 
and  I  thank  the  women  who  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  timeliness  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  their  message. 

The  statement,  and  the  list  of  sign¬ 
ers,  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13,  1967] 
Women  Support  the  War  on  Poverty 

The  Congress  is  now  determining  the  direc¬ 
tion — perhaps  the  very  fate — of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  give 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  renewed 
and  strengthened  authority  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  It  has  earned  this  vote  of  confidence. 
It  must  be  given  the  tools  to  make  even 
greater  progress. 

American  women  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  OEO  and  the  War  on  Poverty  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  national 
effort  except  in  time  of  war.  This  humane 
war  against  poverty  has  moved  us,  has 
changed  us,  has  inspired  us. 

Take  WICS,  for  example.  Thousands  of 
women  have  given  their  time  and  their  heart 
to  Women  In  Community  Service,  formed  by 
four  national  women’s  organizations,  in  order 
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to  help  seek  out  disadvantaged  girls  in  the  16 
to  21  age  group  who  need  the  “Human  Re¬ 
newal’’  Program  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps. 
Thousands  of  these  girls  have  now  been 
recruited,  trained,  motivated,  placed  and 
started  on  the  road  of  self-sufficiency.  Some 
are  working  as  secretaries  or  airline  hostesses 
or  computer  operators.  Some  are  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  their  country.  And 
many  are  now  at  home,  better  equipped  to 
raise  the  families  they  are  starting. 

Take  Head  Start,  for  another.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  have  already  had  the 
excitement  of  participation  as  volunteers  in 
this  program  for  pre-school  children  from 
poor  families.  This  program  has  already 
reached  about  1  y2  million  children  and  many 
of  their  parents. 

And  much  more,  too.  Women  have  been 
given  opportunities  for  service  in  Consumer 
Education  Programs,  Legal  Services,  Health 
Centers,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
others. 

OEO  has  made  this  service  possible.  It 
has  been  the  articulate  champion  of  the 
poor.  And  it  has  given  the  poor  a  voice  and 
a  role  in  their  escape  from  poverty.  It  has 
encouraged  communities  and  social  agencies 
and  private  industry  to  give  new  opportu¬ 
nities  to  the  disadvantaged.  America  needs 
the  War  on  Poverty.  The  War  on  Poverty 
needs  OEO. 

Carlyn  E.  Agger,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Lauren  Bacall. 

Mrs.  Herman  Badillo. 

Mrs.  Harry  Belafonte. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  Second  Vice  President, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Dorothy  Dulles  Bourne  (Mrs.  James  R.) 

Sarah  Caldwell,  Artistic  Director,  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Opera  Company. 

Mrs.  Scott  Carpenter. 

Carol  Channing. 

Julia  Childs. 

Mrs.  Robert  Claytor,  President,  YWCA  of 
the  USA. 

Sister  Corita. 

Marian  Ruth  Crown  (Mr.  Alfred). 

Helen  Frankenthaler. 

Eleanor  Clark  French. 

Mrs.  Fred  R.  Harris,  President,  Oklahoma 
for  Indian  Opportunity. 

Dorothy  I.  Height,  President,  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc. 

Lillian  Heilman. 

Mr.  Sidney  Hillman. 

Mrs.  Hal  Holbrook. 

Ruth  Grigg  Horting,  Executive  Council  of 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

Mrs.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Kilch,  Past  President,  Women* 
in  Community  Service,  Inc.  /' 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Koontz,  President-Elect, 
National  Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Burton  Lane. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Lasker. 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Mangum. 

Mrs.  John  A.  McCone. 

Phyllis  McGinley. 

Dina  Merrill. 

Senator  Maurine  Neuberger,  Chairman, 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Mrs.  Harold  Prince. 

Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Director,  Pacific  Science 
Center  Foundation. 

Muriel  Resnik. 

Mrs.  Louis  J.  Robbins,  President,  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  U.S. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Rockefeller. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  G.  Russell,  Chairman,  California 
State  Commission  on  the  Aging. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Shields,  President,  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

Marie  Therese  Squerciatl. 

Maureen  Stapleton. 


Mrs.  Stanley  Madeline  Steingut. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  President,  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Gerald  Stutz,  President,  Henri  Bendel’s. 
Mrs.  Marietta  Tree. 

Mrs.  D’Jaris  Watson. 

Mary  Wells,  President,  Wells,  Rich,  Greene, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Eric  Wentworth,  Founder,  Plymouth 
Heritage  Trust. 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wilder. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Willen,  Past  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Joanne  Woodward. 

Mrs.  Sherry  Lafolette  Zabriskie. 


THE  SOVIET  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  today  carried 
the  first  of  a  series  of  14  articles  entitled 
“What  Is  the  Soviet  Up  To?’’  The  sub¬ 
heading  stated: 

\  The  Soviet  Union’s  ploy  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  aimed  not  only  at  the  Arab  world. 
It  involves  oil  logistics,  naval  strategy,'  the/ 
future  of  CENTO  and  NATO,  the  phasing  our 
of  Bmish  an[j  French  bases,  a  Soviet  desire 
for  its  own  bases,  and  a  desire  to  push/the 
American^  out.  / 

For  those  who  are  still  interested  in 
building  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  Communist-bio^  nations,  I  in¬ 
sert  this  articlX  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:  \  / 

What  Is  the  Soviet\Up  To?- — Soviet  Leap¬ 
frogging  in  mediterranean 
(By  Bertram  BOJohansson) 

(Note. — The  Soviet/  Union’s  ploy  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  aimed  notxmly  at  the  Arab 
world.  It  involves  oil  logisticspnaval  strategy, 
the  future  of  CENTO  and  NATOv  the  phasing 
out  of  British  arid  French  basesN  Soviet  de¬ 
sire  for  its  own  bases,  and  a  desire  to  push 
the  Americans  out.  \ 

(First  oya  series  of  14  articles  by  Monitor 
correspondents  John  K.  Cooley  and  Bertrum 
B.  Johansson  appearing  twice  weekly.)  \ 

Jerusalem. — “One  thing  as  becoming 
clearer  and  clearer  to  us,”  the  Israeli  intelliA 
geyce  officer  was  saying. 

/"We  are  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ns  out  to  gain  the  ascendancy  and  establish 
its  influence  over  the  entire  Middle  East. 

“We  have  had  plenty  of  evidence  of  this 
in  the  past  six  months,  both  during  the  six- 
day  war  in  June  and  before  and  after  the 
war.” 

The  statement  was  reminiscent  of  another 
that  had  been  made  to  me  by  a  high  “NATO 
person”  in  London.  He  said: 

“The  Middle  East  is  the  most  serious  long- 
range  problem  the  West  faces  today,  and  for 
two  reasons. 

“Not  only  is  the  Soviet  Union  making 
rapid  advancements  in  space  [witness  the 
Soviet  space-bomb  tests  just  announced  by 
United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara],  But,  more  immediately,  and 
while  we  divert  our  gaze  into  space,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  advancing  swiftly  in  the  area  of 
seapower,  as  exemplified  by  the  fleet  it  is 
maintaining  now  in  the  Mediterranean. 

“The  Soviet  Union  is  already  the  second 
largest  sea  power  in  the  world.  It  has  some 
400  submarines,  some  of  them  with  missile 
capability.  Six  to  10  of  these  are  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  today.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  aiming  to 
become  the  first  and  largest  seapower  in  the 
world.” 


(The  United  States  has  105  submarines — 
excluding  Polaris  vessels — of  which  32  are 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines,  accord/ 
ing  to  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies/n 
London.  / 

(The  United  States  Navy  has  in  addition, 
according  to  ISS  figures,  commissioned  41 
nuclear-powered  ballistic-missile  /subma¬ 
rines,  each  of  which  carries  16  Polaris  mis¬ 
siles.  Of  the  41,  13  are  equipped  with  the 
A-2  missile,  1,500  mile  rangeland  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  the  A-3,  2’500/mile  range.  It 
has  been  decided  to  start  production  of  the 
Poseidon  missile,  which  /ill  have  nearly 
twice  the  payload  of -the  A-3  missile  and  will 
eventually  replace  all  the  Polaris  missiles.) 

The  Israel  intelligence  officer  swung 
around  toward  me  in  his  swivel  chair,  and 
paused  a  momenL/Outside  the  window,  in 
the  warm  sunlit  Jerusalem  air,  a  turtledove 
cooed  wistfully, /almost  urgently,  it  seemed. 

DECEPTIVE  ATMOSPHERE 

In  the  di/xance,  over  in  Old  Jerusalem, 
wher/  Aral/  and  Israelis  mingled  with  at 
least  superficial  friendliness,  loudspeakers 
chanted/nelodious  electronic  prayers  from  a 
Moslepfl  mosque.  Bells  rang  from  a  Roman 
Cath/lic  enclave.  And  at  the  Wailing  Wall, 
the/  last  remaining  wall  of  the  destroyed 
temple  of  the  Jews,  Israelis  and  Jews  from 
yh  over  the  world  were  intoning  their  sad 
and  glad  prayers. 

In  this  casual,  quite  peaceful,  but  easily 
deceptive,  atmosphere,  where  at  any  moment 
a  terrorist  bomb  might  pop  off,  the  Israeli 
intelligence  officer  had  been  telling  us  how  in 
June  the  Israelis  had  found  timber  saws  in 
the  Soviet  tanks  abandoned  in  the  Sinai. 

What  were  the  saws  for? 

For  cutting  nonexistent  forests  in  the  bar¬ 
ren  Sinai  desert. 

The  Israelis  found,  too,  that  captured 
Egyptian  officers  had  been  equipped  with 
Geiger  and  radiation  counters. 

What  for? 

For  nuclear  warfare  that  was  supposed  to 
be  waged  by  the  Israelis,  no  doubt. 

But,  how  deep  had  the  fantasy  extended, 
I  asked.  Had  the  Soviets  convinced  the 
Egyptians  that  the  Israelis  would  use  atomic 
bombs?  (I  reminded  myself  as  I  asked  the 
question  that  Israeli  soldiers  fighting  the 
Jordanians  in  the  Jerusalem  area  had  been 
equipped  with  antigas  pills  and  injection 
capsules.  They  were  quite  aware  that  the 
Egyptians  had  used  gas  in  the  Yemen,  as 
the  Red  Cross  has  confirmed.) 

The  intelligence  officer  answered: 

“We  don’t  know  how  far  the  Soviet-U.A.R. 
'fantasy  or  the  confidence  in  their  massive- 
soale  weapons  had  gone.  We  do  know  that 
none  of  the  Soviet  tanks  had  been  adapted 
for  ckesert  warfare.  Egyptians  literally  baked 
in  their  tanks  because  of  lack  of  ventilation 
in  the  apt  desert  sun.  The  tanks  were  built 
for  north  European  terrain,  not  for  the 
Sinai.”  \ 

(In  Istanbul,  a  Turkish  source  told  me 
that  in  the  r$st  days  of  May,  just  before 
the  June  S-lO'war  began,  so  many  Soviet 
tanks  were  beingyshipped  through  the  Bos¬ 
porus  from  the  Bla^k  Sea  one  could  see  them 
clearly  on  the  decBS  of  the  Soviet  ships. 
Battleships  were  even  being  disguised  as 
supply  ships  to  go  through  the  straits.  There 
seemed  to  be  undue  hasteUn  the  Soviet  ship¬ 
ments,  he  commented.)  \ 

The  Israeli  officer  continued: 

Apparently  the  Soviet  Union  had  had  no 
time  to  make  adjustments  onVtheir  tanks 
for  desert  warfare.  Sometimes Nhe  tanks 
stopped  dead  on  their  tracks  for  nosapparent 
reason.  He  explained  that  the  reason  was 
Sinai  desert  dust  which  is  extremeljNadhe- 
sive.  Thin  films  of  the  sticky  desert 'dust 
had  accumulated  on  some  of  the  tank  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Egyptian  personnel,  the 
Israelis  say,  unable  to  find  the  trouble,  woulas 
bail  out,  and  hightail  for  cover. 
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Israelis  would  then  come  along,  find  the 
abandoned  tank,  still  half  full  of  petrol. 
Israeli  mechanics  and  electrical  experts 
vould  case  the  tank.  In  minutes,  sometimes, 
t^ey  would  find  that  the  only  trouble  was 
that  some  of  the  sticky  desert  dust  had 
coated  the  small  electronic  part  and  shorted 
electrical  circuits.  All  the  Israelis  had  to 
do  wa^to  wipe  off  the  electronic  connec¬ 
tion,  anck  the  tanks  would  start  up. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  thousands  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  undertraining  of  Egyptian  soldiers, 
according  to \he  Israeli  intelligence  officer, 
the  Soviet  Unito  today  is  insisting  on  in¬ 
serting  Soviet  officers  and  technicians  more 
deeply  into  the  Egyptian  Army.  It  is  insist¬ 
ing  on  more  effective  Soviet  teaching  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Egyptian 
Army.  This  is  confirmed  by  both  Cairo  and 
Israeli  sources.  The  Egyptians  are  objecting, 
but  they  appear  to  have  rattle  choice.  Their 
dependence,  militarily,  on  fee  Soviet  Union, 
is  quite  complete,  ironicallNreinforced  by 
defeat. 

The  Cairo  correspondent  of  t^e  respected 
French  newspaper  Le  Figaro  writefediat  there 
are  now  well  over  1,000  Soviet  officers  in 
Egypt,  headed  by  four  Soviet  generals,  virtu¬ 
ally  directing  the  rebuilding  of  the  Army. 

During  June  and  July  more  than  250  fifth ts 
of  giant  Antonov  transport  planes  brought 
into  Egypt  some  150  aircraft  and  between  20 
to  250  tanks.  In  August,  the  Russians  re-\ 
sumed  supply  by  sea,  and  sent  an  additional 
100  tanks,  more  aircraft  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  according 
to  David  Kimche  of  the  Jerusalem  Post,  who 
is  close  to  Israeli  intelligence  sources. 

CONFERENCE  RECALLED 

“You  ask  me  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
up  to  in  the  Middle  East?”  the  Israeli  in¬ 
telligence  officer  queried. 

He  suggested  that  one  might  think  back 
12  years  to  1955.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
Bandung  Conference  of  Afro-Asian  neutral 
and  “third  force”  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union,  not  considered  either  African  or 
Asian,  had  not  even  been  invited  to  Bandung. 
Communist  China  and  the  Asian  neutrals 
were  in  the  ascendancy. 

“At  that  time,”  the  officer  continued, 
“Russia  wasn’t  even  a  power  in  the  Middle 
East.  Russia  was  nothing.  Not  even  its  Com¬ 
munist  parties  had  much  force  here.” 

Then  Soviet  arms  were  offered  to  Egypt, 
and  accepted  on  Sept.  27,  1955.  A  Czech  trade 
deal  was  consummated  with  Egypt. 

That  was  the  outward  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  push  in  the  Middle  East.  This  was 
two  years  before  the  Soviet  Union  launched  y 
Sputnik  I  into  space  on  Oct.  9,  1957,  wel 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  It  preceded  the 
Soviet  Union’s  outward  explorations  im  for¬ 
eign  policy.  These  forays  in  foreign  policy 
proliferated  in  the  Middle  East  and  AsiA  after 
the  euphoria  of  the  Sputnik  space  /triumph 
encouraged  the  Soviet  Union  to  become  less 
isolationist. 

“If  one  checks  out  what/Russia  has 
achieved  in  12  short  years,”  an /Israeli  Foreign 
Ministry  spokesman  said,  "Y  think  we  can 
say  it  has  achieved  a  grea*  deal  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  power  in  the  Middle  East.” 

“Twelve  years  ago  Russia  was  nonexistent 
in  the  Mideast.  Todays  the  Soviet  Union  is 
accepted  as  a  Middle  East  power.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  finds  it  must  discuss  Mid¬ 
dle  East  questions/with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  United  Natyrns.  This  was  not  the  case 
12  years  ago. 

“This  is  a  /tremendous  achievement  in  12 
years.” 

THE  CONSENSUS 

Here,  then,  is  a  consensus  of  what  military 
analyst^,  economists,  political  observers,  and 
intelligence  sources  in  the  Middle  East  and 
on  fne  Soviet  periphery  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  is  up  to  in  the  Middle  East: 

'With  the  British  presence  largely  nullified 
In  the  Middle  East,  and  its  incipient  with¬ 
drawal  from  Aden,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in¬ 


terested  in  greatly  diminishing  American  in¬ 
fluence.  At  the  moment,  there  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  anti-Americanism  prevalent  in  the 
Arab  world  than  before  the  June  war. 

It  is  out  to  gain  ascendancy,  influence,  au¬ 
thority,  and  control  in  deep  penetration  of 
the  Middle  East  from  Morocco  to  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  interested  in  "soften¬ 
ing  up”  Turkey  and  Iran,  border  countries 
on  the  Soviet  underbelly.  They  have  had  a 
long  history  of  antipathy  with  Russia.  Soviet 
industrial  projects  and  oil  explorations  al¬ 
ready  are  under  way  in  both  countries.  A 
$110  million  Soviet-Iran  military  aid  agree¬ 
ment  is  already  being  implemented. 

It  is  out  to  destroy  CENTO  (Central  Treaty 
Organization)  in  which  Great  Britain,  Pak¬ 
istan,  Iran,  and  Turkey  have  membership. 
The  United  States,  though  not  a  full  mem¬ 
ber,  contributes  finances  and  a  large  share 
of  military  and  economic  assistance.  Soviet 
propaganda  belays  CENTO  mercilessly.  The 
West  currently  is  deemphasizing  the  mili¬ 
tary  nature  of  CENTO  and  is  increasing  its 
economic  function. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  able  to  use  the  Middle 
East  as  a  constant  area  of  harassment  of  the 
United  States  as  pressure  on  the  Vietnam 
problem. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  constantly  harassing 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organizatig 
There  are  frequent  predictions  of  NATO’s 
Remise,  But,  surprisingly,  with  the  departure 
France  from  NATO’s  integrated  military 
sjfeem,  something  happened  that  nq/one  had 
predicted. 

According  to  Harlan  Cleveland,  United 
States  'Ambassador  to  NATO,  /with  France 
standing\aside,  the  14  remaining  countries 
set  up  a  NATO  strategy  council  of  their  own; 
and  the  renewed  political /mterest  in  NATO 
unity  had  afeudden  and /  galvanizing  effect 
on  the  quality \f  the  NATTO  defense  system.” 

!\TO  WEAPONS 

Mr.  Cleveland  a(Us  that  the  Soviets  “are 
bound  to  be  in  a/quandary  as  to  what  we 
would  do  with  tke  7,0^0  nuclear  weapons  we 
have  placed  in>Em'ope  ror  NATO  use  in  case 
of  trouble.  These  weapons  are  indeed  an  im¬ 
portant  reason  why  the  feoviets  in  recent 
years  have/acted  as  if  they \elieved  military 
militancy'  would  not  pay  oS  in  Europe — ■ 
thouglyahey  are  not  yet  quitekconvinced  of 
that  principle  elsewhere  in  the  \prld.” 

Wftat  makes  the  Soviet  role  in  the  Mideast 
crims  especially  “intriguing”  in  NATO,  Mr. 
leveland  says,  “is  the  patent  effortNof  the 
Soviets  to  use  the  regional  turbulence  to 
build  up  their  military  presence  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  area.” 

He  notes  also  that  the  Soviet  Union  i5 
already  the  world’s  second  greatest  sea ' 
power,  with  the  largest  submarine  fleet  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Yet,  up  to  1963,  Soviet 
subs  and  other  warships  were  infrequently 
sighted  in  the  Mediterranean.  Then,  four 
years  ago,  Mr,  Cleveland  says,  the  Soviets 
decided  to  build  their  Mediterranean  pres¬ 
ence,  which  NATO  naval  officers  have  taken 
to  calling  the  “Soviet  Sixth  Fleet.”  Between 
1963  and  1966  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 
forces  increased  tenfold. 

COVER  PROVIDED 

Then,  this  year’s  crisis  provided  the  cover 
for  a  further  buildup,  Mr.  Cleveland  notes. 
By  July  a  total  of  46  Soviet  ships  (figures 
now  go  as  high  as  50  to  55  ships)  were  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Mediterranean,  including  some 
of  the  latest  guided-missile  cruisers  and 
about  10  submarines  together  with  numerous 
support  ships. 

The  United  States  Navy  estimates  that 
Soviet  operating  days  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1967  were  400 
percent  greater  than  the  comparable  figure 
of  1963. 

And  Soviet  submarine  operating  days  in 
the  Mediterranean  have  increased  by  nearly 
2,000  percent  since  1963. 


The  Soviet  ploy  in  the  Mediterranean 
seen  by  most  naval  authorities  in  the  larger 
international  context.  Not  only  is  the  / wo - 
century-old  Russian  desire  for  warm/water 
outlets  an  operative  motivation.  But/che  So¬ 
viet  Union’s  flexing  of  its  naval  muscles  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  seen  in  ternfs  of  chal¬ 
lenges  to  the  cold-war  balance  of  power,  and 
in  relation  to  the  United  Stales’  consuming 
preoccupation  with  Vietnam., 

IN  A  DIFFERENX/WAY 

The  closing  of  the  Sugz  Canal  hurts  the 
Soviet  Union  nearly  as  inuch  as  Britain,  but 
in  a  different  way.  BrLrain  suffers  because  of 
a  cutoff  of  oil  deliwmes;  the  Soviet  Union 
because  its  deliveries  of  war  materiel  to  North 
Vietnam  must  gy  over  longer  sea  and  land 
routes.  Thus,  paradoxically,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  ahnost  as  great  an  interest  in 
opening  the  Suez  Canal  as  the  British  might 
have,  and  Egypt. 

On  the  Question  of  oil  in  the  Mideast,  from 
which  the  West  obtains  some  40  percent  of 
its  petroleum  supplies,  the  Soviet  Union 
weaves  an  intricate  and  contradictory  web 
of  qgjectives. 

fhile  the  Soviet  Union  is  rich  enough  in 
itself,  it  appears  to  be  interested  in  di¬ 
verting  or  hampering  supplies  for  the  West. 
Since  the  closing  of  the  Suez,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  begun  to  sell  oil  to  Europe,  to 
Spain  of  all  countries,  much  as  Cuba  has 
sold  sugar  to  Spain,  though  hardly  being  in 
ideological  sympathy  with  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco. 

Admiral  John  S.  McCain  Jr.,  commander- 
in-chief  of  United  States  Naval  Forces, 
Europe,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
sees  the  Soviet  moves  in  the  Mediterranean 
on  an  even  higher  strategic  level. 

He  says,  “Ivan  has  gone  to  sea  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Soviet  goals  because  the  Soviets 
recognize  fully  the  importance  of  the  oceans 
to  the  achievement  of  Communist  ambi¬ 
tions. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  GROWS 

“Soviet  sea  power  is  modern  and  it  is 
growing.  The  Soviets  have  the  second  largest 
navy  in  the  world.  They  have  more  than  20 
cruisers,  160  destroyers,  and  400  submarines.” 
(In  recent  days,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  is  constructing  an  aircraft  carrier, 
reversing  its  previous  views  of  carrier  vulner¬ 
ability.) 

He  points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union,  un¬ 
like  the  United  States,  is  almost  self-suffi¬ 
cient  in  raw  materials.  Yet,  “they  have  one 
of  the  most  modern  merchant  fleets  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  rapidly  growing.  They  have 
over  1,200  merchant  ships  today,  and  the 
signs  are  that  they  intend  to  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  this  fleet  by  1970.  In  five  years’  time,  they 
could  have  the  world’s  largest  and  most  mod¬ 
ern  merchant  marine.” 

This  is  important,  Admiral  McCain  points 
ou\ when  one  considers  that  in  Korean  War, 
99  percent  of  all  materiel  and  personnel  go¬ 
ing  imo  Korea  was  delivered  by  ship.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  everything  going  into  Viet¬ 
nam  is  bHing  delivered  by  ship.  Soviet  mis¬ 
siles  wentinto  Cuba  by  ship,  and  they  were 
carried  out  ftgain  by  ship,  it  is  stressed. 

One  Soviet  ship  of  particular  interest,  says 
Admiral  McCainv  is  the  Komar  class  guided- 
missile  PT  boat.  Tffiis  is  the  type  which  sank 
the  Israeli  destroyed Elath.  Its  Styx  type  mis¬ 
siles  have  such  a  loV  trajectory,  well  below 
10,000  feet,  that  therms  practically  speaking 
no  defense  against  ther 

GRASP  OF  SEAVOWER 

This  is  why  the  Israeli^  were  impressed 
with  the  deadly  homing  accuracy  of  the  Styx 
missile.  It  introduced  a  new  strategic 
element — that  of  short-,  mediumr,  and  long- 
range  missiles  with  which  the  Isriy^lis  might 
someday  have  to  contend. 

Admiral  McCain  feels  the  West  lk  being 
challenged  by  the  Soviets  not  only  ni  the 
naval  aspects  of  the  oceans,  but  acrossSdffie 
entire  spectrum  of  maritime  activity — -Nfe 
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\merchant  marine,  oceanography,  commercial 
fishing,  and  shipbuilding. 

‘Admiral  McGain,  who  commands  some 
25,000  men  in  a  naval  area  extending  from 
the  British  Isles  down  through  the  Atlantic,, 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  feels  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  sea\is  not  properly  understood  in  the 
West.  \ 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction,”  he  says,  “that_ 
the  Soviet  Union  has  grasped  the  principle 
of  sea  power  rabidly,  and  that  the  Western 
world  has  been  S^ow  to  learn  many  of  its 
lessons.”  \ 

Thus  the  Soviet  flexing  of  its  sea  power 
muscles  in  the  Mediterranean  must  be  seen 
in  the  regional  context\s  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  range  of  strategy. 

INFLUENCE  EXTENDED 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  is  extending 
its  influence  in  the  Mideast  on \  country-by¬ 
country  basis :  \ 

With  1,000  Soviet  technicians  training  a 
100,000-man  army  in  Algier,  and\training 
petroleum  field  personnel  for  eventual  or 
possible  nationalization  of  Algerian  oinfields. 

With  a  mild  flirtation  with  Jordan’s  IGng  T 
Hussein  over  possible  military  and  economic 
aid.  \ 

With  a  restoration  of  all  weaponry  the' 
Syrians  lost  in  the  June  war. 

With  a  restoration  of  most  of  the  weapons 
(the  estimates  vary  from  60  to  80  percent) 
lost  by  the  Egyptians  to  Israel. 

With  negotiations  in  the  Sudan  for  sup¬ 
plying  Soviet  MIGs  and  tanks. 

The  Israelis  are  watching  the  latter  nego¬ 
tiations  closely.  Having  learned  that.  Algeria 
had  begun  to  ferry  MIGs  to  Egypt  during  the 
June  war,  it  sees  the  Sudan  as  another  po¬ 
tential  ferrying  point  for  Soviet  equipment 
that  might  be  used  against  Israel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  warily 
watches  its  big  Asian  neighbor  and  Commu¬ 
nist  rival,  China.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  with  large  Moslem  populations  at 
home,  try  to  appear  as  champions  of  more 
than  300  million  Moslems  in  the  outside 
world. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  we  were  again  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  education  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  American  Education  Week  has* 
been  set  aside  for  all  of  us  to  recall  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made  in  /mr 
educational  system,  but  it  also  serves  to 
illuminate  the  critical  needs  that  yet 
remain.  / 

In  school  systems  throughout  the 
country,  such  as  my  own  in  Westchester, 
we  have  witnessed  steady  /progress  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  total  educational 
needs  of  our  children,  w/ have  seen  cur¬ 
riculum^  broadened  a nq  enriched,  facili¬ 
ties  greatly  expanded/and  the  quality  of 
teachers  improved/ 

These  strides  l/(ve  been  made  in  an 
atmosphere  supported  by  fair  and 
equitable  opportunity  for  academic 
achievement/ 

Yet,  we  /mould  recognize  that  this 
progress  must  not  overshadow  the  reality 
that  many  children  have  not  benefited 
from  tia'ese  improvements.  Some  366,850 
children  go  to  school  on  double  shifts; 
only  84.6  percent  of  our  youth  between 
tt(0  ages  of  5  and  17  are  in  school;  90,500 


teachers  are  in  our  classrooms  with  sub¬ 
standard  teacher  certificates;  15  of  our 
largest  cities  have  pupil-teacher  ratios 
averaging  between  28  and  29.7  to  1;  84 
percent  of  all  elementary  schools  have 
no  school  librarians;  and  70  percent  of 
our  elementary  schools  have  no  school 
libraries  at  all. 

The  children  who  have  recently 
entered  primary  school  must  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents 
and  skills  and,  if  qualified,  to  go  on  to  a 
higher  education,  regardless  of  their 
financial  means.  Only  if  Congress  and 
the  American  people  catch  the  spirit  of 
this  \^§ek  and  concentrate  the  great  store 
of  energies  and  ideas  at  their  disposal — 
including  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  and  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments—wfil  all  our  sons  and  daughters 
meet  l!lie  challenges  of  our  changing 
society. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 


(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  said  on  this  floor  several  times 
during  debate  on  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1967,  the  sights 
of  the  American  people  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  this  House  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  level  of  funding  and  the 
nature  of  the  programs  that  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  legislation. 

I  think  that  this  is  clear  from  the  arti¬ 
cles,  editorials,  and  columns  that  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  during  this  last  week  alone.  They 
give  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  commit¬ 
ment,  of  a  deep  concern,  and  of  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  unmet  needs  that  we  face. 
In  reflecting  the  aspirations  of  those  30 
million  Americans  still  living  in  poverty, 
they  are  in  the  tradition  of  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  that  has  long  characterized  the  press 
of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Post  on  VISTA  and  seven  editorials 
and  columns  from  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country!  commenting  on  the  ur¬ 
gent  needs  of  the  antipoverty  program 
in  general  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  and  I  insert  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  7,  1967] 
VISTA  Fights  for  Its  Life 
(By  Jack  Robbins) 

When  the  federal  anti-poverty  funds  for 
VIST  run  out  .  .  .  \ 

A  woman,  77,  unkble  to  care  for  herself, 
may  lose  her  one  friend. 

One  hundred  teenagers  who  need  jobs  are 
going  to  lose  their  employment  agency. 

And  the  residents  of  single-room-occu¬ 
pancy  hotels  on  the  Upper  West  Side  may 
lose  what  they  prize  most — companionship. 

The  elderly  woman,  the  teenagers  and  the 
tenants  have  one  friend  in  common — Volun¬ 
teers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) .  And  this 
is  one  of  Congress’  economy  targets. 

The  volunteers  are  paid  $210  a  month  for 
living  expenses,  $50  per  month  is  deposited 
for  them  for  each  month  of  service,  payable 
at  the  end  of  their  one  year  term. 
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Yesterday  each  of  New  York’s  200  workers, 
and  3,800  more  across  the  country  received 
a  letter  beginning  “VISTA  has  another  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  ask  of  you.” 

The  task  is  to  continue  working  among  the 
nation’s  poor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  VISTA’s 
appropriated  funds  ran  out  Oct.  24,  that  Con¬ 
gress  seems  unlikly  to  vote  further  funds, 
that,  as  of  now,  no  money  is  available  to 
continue  paying  their  subsistence  salaries. 

How  long  can  the  volunteers  carry  on  with¬ 
out  getting  another  paycheck? 

“Until  tomorrow,”  one  said.  Others,  with 
help  from  their  families,  think  they  can  hold 
out  for  about  a  month. 

“But  the  real  problem  is  the  people,”  one 
of  the  volunteers  says.  “We  spent  months 
gaining  their  trust,  building  programs,  now 
it  will  all  be  yanked  from  under  them.” 

Charlene  Todd,  a  Vista  worker  on  the 
Upper  West  Side,  has  already  placed  about 
200  teenagers  in  part  time  jobs,  given  a  few 
more  months  she  could  find  something  for 
most  of  the  remaining  100.  Another  volun¬ 
teer  is  making  some  progress  in  getting 
Frances  into  a  nursing  home. 

Coffee  hours  are  being  operated  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  residents  of  the  SRO  hotels, 
people  who  might  otherwise  pass  weeks  with¬ 
out  seeing  another  human  being. 

None  of  these  programs  have  enough 
momentum  to  continue  without  the  prodding 
of  the  volunteers,  Vista  workers  say. 

Congress  is  expected  to  vote  on  measures 
which  will  mean  life  or  death  to  Vista  and 
several  other  anti-poverty  programs  tomor¬ 
row. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  4,  1967] 

A  Promise  to  the  Poor 

When  Congress  established  the  antipoverty 
program  three  years  ago,  it  assumed  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  nation’s  poor  that  it  cannot 
abandon.  By  launching  a  war  on  poverty, 
the  world’s  richest  nation  made  explicit  its 
debt  of  honor  to  those  of  its  citizens  who  are 
trapped  by  age,  circumstance,  ignorance,  skin 
color,  or  historical  misfortune. 

Yet  the  House  of  Representatives  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  antipoverty  authorization  bill, 
which  comes  to  the  floor  next  week,  in  a 
casual  and  cavalier  spirit.  Almost  every  fac¬ 
tion  seems  to  feel  that  it  can  play  politics  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor. 

The  authorization  bill  only  now  reaching 
the  floor  should  have  been  acted  upon 
months  ago.  The  current  fiscal  year  is  already 
more  than  four  months  old.  When  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  started,  it  was  widely  recognized 
that  to  gain  genuine  effectiveness,  the  war  on 
poverty  would  have  to  move  at  an  accelerat¬ 
ing  pace.  But  many  in  Congress  actually 
want  to  cut  this  year’s  antipoverty  budget 
request  in  half. 

The  heart  of  the  program  is  community 
action.  The  poor  have  formed  their  own 
agencies  in  more  than  a  thousand  cities  and 
towns  across  the  nation.  Knowing  the  needs 
of  their  own  neighborhoods,  they  have  used 
Federal  funds  to  provide  neighborhood  cen¬ 
ters,  day  care  centers,  pre-kindergarten 
classes,  family  planning,  health  clinics,  and 
numerous  other  programs. 

Inevitably,  some  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  have  made  serious  mistakes.  As  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  they  have  not  always  followed  proper 
accounting  practices  or  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures.  But,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  commu¬ 
nity  action  has  been  a  success. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  unwisely  imposed  a  requirement  that 
these  privately-organized  community  action 
agencies  be  brought  directly  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  local  public  officials.  The  mayors  have 
not  been  clamoring  for  this  responsibility. 
Most  of  them  would  prefer  that  private  agen¬ 
cies  take  the  political  onus  for  pioneering  in 
various  social  innovations.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  was  also  unwise  in  requiring  that  the 
agencies  put  up  at  least  half  of  their  share 
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of  the  funds  in  cash  rather  than  services.  In 
practice,  this  means  that  local  tax  funds  will 
be  necessary.  How  many  Southern  towns  are 
going  to  appropriate  tax  funds  for  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  that  may  do  the  bulk  of 
their  work  for  Negroes? 

Despite  these  two  unfortunate  features,  the 
bill  as  reported  from  committee  deserves  ap¬ 
proval.  What  is  essential  is  that  the  full 
amount  be  appropriated  and  the  small  prog¬ 
ress  made  thus  far  not  be  frittered  away  by 
delays  and  cutbacks.  The  war  on  poverty  has 
barely  begun.  A  retreat  now  would  be  a  fresh 
insult  to  those  who  have  been  victims  and 
losers  too  often. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  6,  1967] 

Fate  of  War  on  Poverty  Up  to  House 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  fate  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  war  on  poverty — to  continue  its 
vital  job  or  to  be  shrunk  to  such  punny  size 
as  to  be  meaningless — will  soon  be  decided. 

It  will  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  Senate  has  voted  strong 
and  constructive  anti-poverty  legislation, 
but  the  outlook  in  the  House  is  ominous. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  getting  plenty  of 
praise  even  from  its  critics  in  Congress,  but 
praise  won’t  finance  it.  Those  who  publicly 
praise  the  anti-poverty  programs  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  impoverish  them  by  inadequate 
funds  and  crippling  amendments. 

By  the  test  of  public  support  and  expert 
judgment,  Congress  will  be  doing  the  nation 
a  reckless  and  ill-timed  disservice  by  suf¬ 
focating  the  war  on  poverty.  I  believe  that 
most  congressmen  who  may  be  tempted  to 
vote  that  way  will  be  making  a  political  mis¬ 
take  through  misreading  voter  opinion. 

The  President’s  Commission  on  Civil  Dis¬ 
orders,  comprising  some  wise  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  people,  has  concluded  that  city 
government  most  needs  strengthening  in  or¬ 
der  to  deal  effectively  with  civil  disorder. 

No  federal  enterprise  is  doing  so  much  to 
help  city  government  control  and  prevent 
violence  as  the  anti-poverty  programs. 

This  is  the  nearly  unanimous  testimony 
of  mayors,  police  chiefs,  juvenile  judges  and 
civic  leaders  of  cities  which  had  riots  and 
those  which  didn’t.  In  many  of  the  cities 
the  police  departments  and  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  and  joint  programs  to  prevent 
riots  and  in  eight  cities  the  juvenile  arrest 
rate  went  down  with  the  help  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs. 

The  mayors  of  the  cities  know  most  about 
how  much  the  nation  needs  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  to  help  improve  the  lot  of  the  very 
poor,  both  Negro  and  white,  and  thereby  to 
remove  them  from  the  reach  of  those  who 
seek  to  turn  them  to  violence.  The  U.S.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Mayors  unanimously  asks  for  ex¬ 
panded  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  Republican  mayors  of  22  cities  with 
over  100,000  population  urged  the  GOP  lead¬ 
ers  of  Congress  to  “encourage  members  of 
Congress  to  support  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  budget  so  that  these  dynamic 
and  imaginative  programs  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  successful  manner.”  Most  of  the 
governors,  Republican  and  Democratic,  agree. 

But  the  House  is  rife  with  suggestions  to 
slash  the  OEO  budget  by  as  much  as  $400,- 
000,000  to  $800,000,000 — a  cruel  mistake. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  7,  1967] 
The  Impoverished  Poverty  Budget 

As  more  and  more  local  projects  expire 
from  lack  of  continuation  funds,  the  House 
,is  opening  debate  on  a  cut-rate  budget 
of  $1,200,000,000  for  the  national  poverty 
program.  If  it  is  not  appreciably  increased, 
the  whole  program  will  suffer  financial  and 
spiritual  starvation. 

In  New  York  alone,  this  budget — pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 


mittee — would  require  an  overall  program 
cutback  of  40  percent.  Both  locally  and  na¬ 
tionally,  there  would  be  ruinous  reductions 
in  Head  Start,  Jom  Corps,  job  training, 
health,  VISTA,  legal  aid  and  migrant  labor 
projects. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  function¬ 
ing  effectively,  particularly  in  the  riot  prone 
big  cities.  They  represent  a  large  investment 
in  money  and  hope.  If  the  first  is  now  with¬ 
drawn,  the  second  will  founder,  perhaps 
permanently;  the  catastrophic  results  of 
that  should  be  evident,  even  to  those  pub¬ 
licity-hungry  Representatives  and  Senators 
who  now  pretend  to  be  investigating  the 
“causes”  of  urban  rioting. 

The  poverty  program  cutbacks  are  being 
falsely  represented  by  some  legislators  as 
economic  necessities.  More  often  than  not, 
these  are  the  same  men  who  have  been  vot¬ 
ing  to  restock  the  pork  barrel  this  year. 

Economy  is  not  the  issue;  there  is  nothing 
on  which  the  poor  of  this  country  can  econo¬ 
mize.  We  applaud  Sargent  Shriver  for  his 
blunt  declaration  that  he  will  not  preside 
over  the  program  if  it  is  finally  mutilated 
by  the  Congressional  irresponsibles.  No  de¬ 
ception  is  more  vulgar  than  a  plan  designed 
to  delude  the  impoverished  into  ■  another 
cycle  of  false  hope. 

[From  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  Nov.  7,  1967] 

There  is  a  controversy  going  on  in  Houston 
about  the  role  of  Federal  anti-poverty  work¬ 
ers  in  last  summer’s  racial  disturbances  in 
that  city.  The  Mayor  believes  that  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ag¬ 
gravated  the  situation  as  part  of  its  preju¬ 
diced  investigation;  the  local  OEO  adminis¬ 
trator  maintains  that  his  people  did  far  more 
to  prevent  trouble  than  to  cause  it. 

Senator  John  McClellan’s  Judiciary  Sub¬ 
committee  is’  studying  the  Houston  situa¬ 
tion  as  part  of  its  prejudiced  investigation 
of  the  nation’s  riots,  and  nothing  would 
delight  the  Senator  more  than  to  find  a  solid 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  anti¬ 
poverty  workers  and  race  riots. 

We  do  not  know  what  Federal  employees 
did  in  Houston  last  summer,  but  we  do  know 
how  workers  behaved  in  Winston-Salem  last 
week — with  distinction,  responsibility  and 
great  good  sense.  Workers  for  the  Experiment 
in  Self-Reliance  circulation  in  Negro  neigh¬ 
borhoods  Friday,  informing,  soothing  and 
cautioning  angry  residents.  They  said  the 
facts  of  the  James  Eller  case  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  they 
warned  the  people  that  violence  can  only 
hurt  the  Negro  cause  and  not  help  it. 

These  actions,  undoubtedly,  had  a  good 
effect,  but  Mark  Freeman,  Director  of  the 
Experiment,  was  right  when  he  said  that 
after  dark,  control  was  a  “law  enforcement 
problem  and  not  one  in  which  ESR  could 
be  of  any  useful  assistance.” 

The  experiment’s  real  work  is  helping  to 
create  the  conditions  that  will  prevent  riots, 
not  stopping  them,  and  thought  it  did  not 
prevent  this  one,  it  may  have  kept  the  ex¬ 
plosion  from  being  bigger  than  it  was. 

A  cranky  and  regressive  Congress  is  hold¬ 
ing  off  on  its  approval  of  anti-poverty  funds, 
and  the  Experiment  in  Self-Reliance  here  is 
feeling  the  pinch.  No  extra  projects  are 
planned  in  the  aftermath  of  the  riot,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  money  for  them.  This  is 
more  than  unfortunate,  it  is  tragic.  The 
first  patient  ever  treated  with  penicillin  was 
a  man  with  a  raging  infection.  After  the 
initial  treatment,  he  made  dramatic  im¬ 
provement,  but  later  he  had  a  relapse.  There 
was  no  more  penicillin  in  the  world,  and  he 
died.  Poverty  is  a  kind  of  social  infection, 
and  it,  too,  can  be  treated  and  cured.  But 
the  medicines  required  are  money,  effort,  and 
above  all,  patience  and  persistence.” 
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[From  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen, 
Nov.  7,  1967] 

Poverty  Fight  Becomes  War  Between 
Parties 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  proposed  alternatives  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  poverty  war — changes  designed,  each 
side  says,  to  “rescue”  the  effort  from  anni¬ 
hilation. 

That  is  unfortunate,  because  both  “solu¬ 
tions”  are  laden  with  partisan  overtones  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  delivering  the  poor 
from  their  chronic  taste  of  indigency. 

In  the  House,  where  the  issue  nearer  de¬ 
cision,  perhaps  this  week,  there  are  all  man¬ 
ner  of  proposals  for  revising  the  program. 
Primarily  though,  there  are  two  principle 
concepts :  the  GOP  would  cut  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  $1.4  billion  annually  (about  a 
40%  slash)  and  transfer  most  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  OEO,  which  now  administers 
them,  to  other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and.  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Democrats  would  appropriate  about 
$2.06  billion,  but  would  shift  major  respon¬ 
sibility  for  community  action  programs  to 
state  and  local  government  agencies. 

Both  factions  maintain  that  their  motives 
are  defensible,  and  perhaps  in  a  sense  they 
are.  The  trouble  is  that  in  the  political  clash 
that  has  developed,  the  poverty  war  may 
lose  its  momentum.  Programs  including 
Head  Start  and  the  Job  Corps  would 
undoubtedly  be  cut  back;  others  for  all  effec¬ 
tive  purposes,  would  be  eliminated. 

Nobody  claims  that  the  poverty  fight  has 
been  entirely  successful;  in  several  areas  it 
has  been  marked  by  administrative  waste  and 
mismanagement.  Clearly  reforms  are  needed. 
But  they  ought  to  be  reforms  based  on  care¬ 
ful  study  and  calm  appraisal,  not  on  political 
expediency. 

To  strangle  the  Poverty  Program  now,  be¬ 
fore  all  the  results  are  charted,  would  be  to 
deny  American  communities  the  best  weapon 
that  is  currently  available  to  combat  disrup¬ 
tive  social  disorder  and  somewhat  relieve  the 
plight  of  impoverished  millions.  Such  a  move 
would  be,  as  Roscoe  Drummond  maintains 
“a  cruel  mistake.” 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
Nov.  8,  1967] 

Victimizing  the  Poor 

The  poor,  it  has  been  said-,  are  always 
with  us.  There  are  a  good  many  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  ap¬ 
parently  think  that  the  poor  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  simply 
not  looking  at  them. 

They  are  intent  on  cutting  the  Federal 
anti-poverty  program  to  less  than  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion  instead  of  granting  the  $2.06  billion 
asked  by  President  Johnson,  or  the  $2.25  bil¬ 
lion  approved  by  the  Senate. 

House  members  who  are  keen  to  cripple 
the  anti-poverty  drive  have  put  together  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  various  elements  of  the 
program,  resentment  caused  by  destructive 
rioting  in  a  number  of  cities  and  desire 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  to  form  a 
coalition  of  strong  opposition  to  any  increase 
in  the  appropriation. 

Meanwhile  funds  available  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  been  exhausted, 
projects  such  as  Head  Start  have  been  sus¬ 
pended,  many  community  action  agencies  are 
without  money,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
members  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  are 
off  the  payroll  or  threatened  with  loss  of  jobs 
and  allowances.  Sargent  Shriver  is  so  dis¬ 
gusted  with  what  he  calls  a  “gross  deception” 
of  the  American  people  that  he  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  quit  as  head  of  the  OEO  if  the 
anti-poverty  program  is  stripped  of  the  funds 
needed  to  do  the  job. 
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There  can  be  differences  of  opinion  on  how 
a  war  against  poverty  should  be  waged  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results;  there  can  be  more  effi¬ 
cient  handling  of  anti-poverty  funds  to 
make  sure  the  poor  receive  the  benefit  of 
them;  there  can  be  plans  set  in  motion  to 
help  the  impoverished  help  themselves  by 
job  training  and  other  means.  But  gutting 
the  anti-poverty  program  by  withholding 
funds  essential  to  its  operation  is  not  helping 
anybody.  It  could  end  up  being  a  waste  of 
money.  It  certainly  would  not  obliterate  the 
poor,  and  their  ever-present  problems,  no 
matter  how  fervently  some  Congressmen 
might  wish  it  so. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  8,  1967] 

Poor  Stand  To  Suffer  in  House  Poverty 
Fight 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

There  is  an  old  African  proverb,  “When 
two  elephants  fight  it  is  the  grass  that  suf¬ 
fers.’’ 

We  now  have  an  elephant  and  a  donkey 
fighting  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  suffering  grass  turns  out  to  be  the  poor 
people  of  America. 

The  Republicans  have  rightly  seized  upon 
a  Democratic  effort  to  put  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  Community  Action  Programs  (CAP) 
under  the  control  of  local  politicians. 

“Where  city  hall  is  unsympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  or  to  this  program,  the 
CAP  is  dead  without  the  decency  of  a  buri¬ 
al,”  the  Republicans  argue. 

“Where  city  hall'  seizes  upon  CAP  as  an 
instrument  for  political  power,  it  will  be¬ 
come  just  that  and  nothing  more,”  the  Re¬ 
publicans  add. 

The  country’s  30  million  poor  people  can 
take  small  comfort  from  these  Republican 
words,  however,  because  the  GOP  persists 
in  trying  to  reduce  the  federal  funds  for  a 
poverty  program  from  the  two  billion  plus 
that  President  Johnson  requested  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  $1.4  billion. 

The  Republicans  keep  talking  about  gen¬ 
erating  “public  and  private  funds  well  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3  billion”  and  winding  up  with  a 
bigger  and  better  “crusade”  against  poverty. 

The  Republicans  are  just  as  wrong  in  try¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  federal  role  in  fighting 
poverty  as  they  are  right  in  trying  to  keep 
CAP  out  of  the  clutches  of  city  hall. 

I’ve  been  in  reservation  territory  in  the 
Dakotas  where  the  local  people  wouldn’t  give 
the  time  of  day  to  the  impoverished  Indians. 
And  I’ve  seen  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  “public  and  private”  funds  of  any 
consequence  will  be  made  available  for  city 
ghetto  programs  in  1968. 

If  the  Republicans  are  sure  that  public  and 
private  funds  are  available,  why  not  let  Con¬ 
gress  still  allocate  $2  billion?  If  other  sources 
do  come  up  with  $3  billion,  "then  we’ll  have 
a  poverty  program  approaching  what  these 
tragic  times  seem  to  require. 

But  what  if  the  House,  in  its  angry  and 
irresponsible  fiscal  orgy,  retains  the  worst 
proposals  of  both  parties  and  the  Senate 
(which  has  been  remarkably  responsible  on 
the  poverty  issue)  is  forced  to  go  along? 

It  would  mean  a  40  percent  reduction  in 
funds  for  Community  Action  Programs,  with 
severe  impact  on  Head  Start,  health  centers, 
family  planning  centers  and  similar  pro¬ 
grams.  { 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
says  that  at  least  30,000  poor  people  who  have 
recently  received  opportunities  as  teacher 
aides,  recreation  aides  and  the  sort  will  be 
thrown  out  of  jobs. 

OEO  also  says  that  the  Head  Start  follow- 
through  programs  scheduled  to  benefit 
190,000  children  at  a  cost  of  $120  million,  will 
be  “completely  eliminated.” 

OEO  claim  further  that  there  will  be  no 
special  programs  in  295  communities  next 
summer  and  that  a  million  poor  children  who 
might  otherwise  have  meaningful  jobs  or 


recreational  activities  will  wind  up  idle  and 
on  the  streets.  The  cost  of  the  consequences 
of  all  this  may  be  greater  than  the  worth  of 
reelecting  the  whole  House. 

No  one  can  examine  the  record  without 
concluding  that  there  has  been  some  waste, 
some  mismanagement,  some  nepotism  in  as¬ 
pects  of  the  poverty  program.  Maybe  a  bit 
more  than  exists  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  though  that  is  debatable. 

Yet,  the  current  poverty  program  does 
represent  an  attempt  to  help  the  poor  in  a 
time  when  the  effort  is  urgently  needed. 
There  may  be  reasons  to  revise  some  pro¬ 
grams,  but  there  is  no  sane  justification  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
these  programs. 

The  near  future  may  show,  happily  or  un¬ 
happily,  that  $2  billion  a  year  to  fight  pov¬ 
erty  is  money  this  country  cannot  afford  not 
to  spend. 


MARYLAND  CIVIC  LEADERS 
SUPPORT  VISTA 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recuperating  from  a  back  ailment  and  is 
unable  to  be  present  today.  However,  Mr. 
Mathias  is  closely  following  the  course 
of  debate  here  on  the  floor  and  shares 
the  deep  concern  of  a  number  of  us  about 
the  need  to  continue  a  fully  funded  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  Mathias  has  received  a  telegram 
from  a  group  of  Maryland  civic  leaders 
with  regard  to  their  support  of  VISTA 
in  this  critical  hour  for  that  program. 
At  his  request,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  remarks  Mr. 
Mathias  would  have  made  concerning 
this  action  and  the  text  of  the  telegram: 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  new, 
substantial  evidence  of  the  tremendous  sup¬ 
port  for  OEO  programs  among  the  business 
leaders  of  Maryland. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  telegram; 

Baltimore,  Md., 
November  10,  1967. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  wish  to  advise  that  an  informal  com¬ 
mittee  of  Baltimore  business  men  have  today 
guaranteed  funds  for  the  payment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  96  VISTA  workers  in  Baltimore. 
This  assistance  will  be  in  the  form  of  loans 
to  the  workers  to  be  repaid  by  them  when 
the  OEO  appropriations  bill  is  approved  by 
Congress.  This  step  considered  necessary  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  being  carried  on  in  this  city  by  dedi¬ 
cated  VISTA  workers.  Urgently  request  you 
support  congressional  action  to  insure  the 
adequate  funding  of  and  the  continuation  of 
this  program  at  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  L.  Mercer  Smith,  president  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metropolitan 
Baltimore  and  vice  president  of  C.  &  P. 
Telephone  Co.  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Levy,  chairman  of  the  greater  Balti¬ 
more  committee  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Hecht  Co.;  Mr.  Austin  E. 
Penn,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.;  Mr. 
Walter  Sondheim,  senior  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Hochschild  Kohn  & 
Co.;  Mr.  Jerold  C.  Hoffberger,  presi¬ 
dent,  the  National  Brewing  Co.;  Mr. 
Irving  Blum,  president,  Blums’  Inc. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  of  the 
members  of  this  ad  hoc  committee  for  their 


initiative  in  taking  this  constructive  step  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  a  program  which 
has  had  great  impact  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
I  urge  the  entire  House  to  give  full  weight  to 
this  impressive  testimony  on  behalf  of 
VISTA  and  OEO  by  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  business  leaders  in  Baltimore. 


(Mr.  RUPPE  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  RUPPE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


POVERTY 

(Mr.  ESHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  poor  in  America  today  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  met  realistically. 
The  subject,  poverty,  has  been  very  much 
in  issue  of  the  present  era.  Intellectuals 
from  the  social  sciences,  religious  de¬ 
nominations,  and  most  every  political 
and  social  institution  have  in  some  way 
become  involved  with  the  crisis  of  the 
economically  underprivileged.  Though 
interest  has  been  obvious,  the  institution 
of  workable  programs  has  been  woefully 
lacking.  Idealistic  schemes  and  slogans 
have  too  often  offered  hopes  to  human 
suffering,  but  later  show  little  in  the 
realm  of  performance. 

Magic  formulas  have  no  place  in  a 
problem  as  complex  and  as  varied  as  the 
number  of  individual  people  caught  up 
in  it.  Poverty  eradication  by  massive 
Federal,  social-action  plans  has  been 
offered  and  tried  as  a  universal  solution. 
The  record  achieved  using  this  method 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  only 
significant  realization  that  has  arisen 
from  the  Federal  experimentation  is  that 
frustration  led  to  promises,  but  unful¬ 
filled  promises  led  to  further  and  greater 
frustration. 

The  attack  on  poverty  has  produced 
unrewarding  results  partially  because  the 
guidelines  used  to  define  the  problem 
tend  to  be  ineffective.  Perhaps  the  fun¬ 
damental  mistake  is  the  attempt  to  build 
the  case  for  the  hopeless  poor  around 
family-income  statistics.  Back  in  1964 
the  determination  was  made  that  a 
household  with  less  than  $3,000  annual 
income  was  in  poverty.  Under  no  reason¬ 
able  assumption  does  income  alone  indi¬ 
cate  poverty  status.  For  example,  a  young 
married  couple  attending  college  may 
well  be  a  household  with  an  income  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  $3,000  annually,  but 
who  can  say  that  they  are  suffering  in 
in  abject  poverty.  And  yet,  that  couple 
would  be  a  part  of  the  30  to  80  million 
poor  that  the  poverty  statisticians  have 
told  us  exist  within  our  population.  This 
type  of  guideline  is  a  fallacy,  and  the  in¬ 
terpretations  based  upon  it  are  neces¬ 
sarily  erroneous. 

One  might  well  ask  what  the  poverty 
crisis  is  all  about.  Are  we  really  faced 
with  people  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
affluency?  The  answer  here  is  a  certain 
yes.  There  are  poor  in  America  that  de¬ 
serve  all  of  the  help  we  can  provide  to 
assimilate  them  into  the  mainstream  of 
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relative  prosperity.  However,  they  will  not 
be  aided  by  ill-conceived  and  ineffective 
programs  which  attempt  to  eradicate 
poverty  with  funds  alone.  Mere  handouts 
are  cruel  for  they  tend  to  destroy  human 
dignity — the  dignity  every  individual  is 
entitled  to  have.  Each  individual  should 
be  permitted  to  live  with  the  knowledge 
that  he,  too,  is  contributing  his  share — 
that  he  counts  for  something  in  doing 
the  world’s  work. 

Experimentation  with  human  misery 
must  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt.  There 
myst  be  recognition  that  assistance  to 
the  poor  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  finance, 
but  is  a  problem  of  reversing  the  disturb¬ 
ing  social  trends  which  have  accompanied 
the  spread  of  affluency.  The  rise  of  illegi¬ 
timacy  is  a  case  in  point.  The  increased 
number  of  Americans  bom  and  raised 
outside  normal  family-life  patterns  has 
produced  already  a  group  of  youth  who 
are  suffering  from  acute  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  deprivation.  This  army  of  un¬ 
wanted  and  unmotivated  lend  substan¬ 
tially  to  further  problems  of  delinquency 
and  unemployment.  If  Government  is 
unwilling  to  go  to  such  root  causes  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  then  all  of  the  spending 
programs  with  their  administrative  net¬ 
works  will  certainly  be  for  naught. 


freedom  of  information 

(Mr.  GROSS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pollock)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
partial  and  excellent  report  of  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary 
journalism  fraternity. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  a  group 
of  noted  newsmen,  including  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  Pulitzer  prize  winning  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  Murray  Seeger,  vice  chairman 
and  representative  of  Newsweek  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  Larry  L.  Sisk,  of  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune;  William  J.  Small,  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  Wasl 
ington,  and  Alvin  E.  Austin,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota. 

The  report  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion — FOI — Committee,  dealing  /directly 
with  the  Federal  Governmej/t,  is  as 
follows : 

Report  of  the  Freedom  of/Informatxon 
Committee 

The  Johnson  administration  issued  thou¬ 
sands  of  laudable  words /about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  freedom  of  inhumation  in  govern¬ 
ment,  but  high  officials  consistently  em¬ 
ployed  inaccurate  aiyf  misleading  statements 
that  contradicted  rafost  of  the  fine  words. 

It  was  difficult/ to  equate  the  misleading 
and  inaccurate/statements  by  the  Defense 
Department  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  with 
President  Johnson’s  comment  that  “A  De¬ 
mocracy  works  best  when  the  people  have  all 
the  infoiThation  the  security  of  the  nation 
permits^ 

The/President’s  comment  that  “no  one 
should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of  security 
around  decisions  which  can  be  revealed  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  public  interest”  is  diffi- 
<!ult  to  reconcile  with  the  arbitrary  State 
'Department  action  to  conduct  a  secret  hear¬ 


ing  to  try  to  fire  Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  former 
chief  security  evaluator. 

After  five  years,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  finally  abolished  the  rule  that 
required  all  Pentagon  officials,  military  and 
civilian,  to  report  all  contacts  with  the  press 
to  the  press  office  before  the  end  of  the  work¬ 
ing  day.  But,  even  as  this  took  place,  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  continued  to  pour  out 
inaccurate  information  on  everything  from 
the  controversial  TFX  matter  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  was  Joint  Chiefs  dis¬ 
agreement  over  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

President  Johnson’s  continued  refusal  to 
conduct  regular  press  conferences  with  some 
reasonable  advance  notice  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem.  His  style  of  press  conferences 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  but  the  White 
House  regulars  to  be  present,  and  it  makes 
it  unlikely  that  he  will  face  any  pattern  of 
consistent  hard  questioning  on  any  subject. 
He  has  it  well  organized  for  “a  White  House 
snow  job,”  even  though  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
is  as  successful  in  accomplishing  his  purpose 
as  he  was  a  year  or  more  ago. 

What  was  true  of  the  Johnson  Administra¬ 
tion  was  also  true  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  committee  on  fair  trial  and  free  press 
and  the  committee  chairman,  Justice  Paul  C. 
Reardon  of  Massachusetts.  Justice  Reardor 
and  his  committee  amended  their  origin? 
report  under  pressure  of  press  protests,  but 
^the  final  product  was  stiH  an  open  invitation 
xr  arbitrary  actions  by  courts  that  are  cor¬ 
rupt  or  blind  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
undue  restraints  upon  the  information  avail¬ 
able  Non  crime,  criminals,  law  enforcement 
and  the  courts. 

Justice.  Reardon  speaks  periodically  with 
what  seems  a  genuine  conown  over  undue 
restraint  upon  the  press,  *nen  he  proceeds 
ahead  on  a  course  that  has  already  encour¬ 
aged  arbitraryScourt  action.  No  action  was 
needed  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  for 
■yae  courts  already  have  all  the  authority 
they  need  to  bar  ^treasonable  press  activi¬ 
ties  in  connection  wtth  a  trial.  The  broad 
rules  Judge  Reardon  approves  can  be  used 
to  justify  oppression  as\rnuch  as  for  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  fahr  trial. 

The  Chic/go  Tribune  led\he  way  in  fight¬ 
ing  unreasonably  restrictive Vulings  of  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Herbert  C.  Paschen  kn  the  murder 
trial  or  Richard  Speck.  This  w$<s  one  of  a 
number  of  significant  actions  by  newspapers 
in  Opposing  arbitrary  and  unjustified  re- 
st/aints  on  the  coverage  of  crime  news  and 
>urt  actions.  More  of  the  same  wVJl  be 
'needed. 

In  the  midst  of  dozens  of  smaller  and 
lated  problems,  these  are  the  major  Freedorl 
of  Information  issues  that  demand  attention : ' 

1.  Aggressive  press  action  is  needed  to 
force  a  proper  administration  of  the  federal 
open  records  laws  that  became  effective  in 
July  1967.  The  general  spirit  of  the  Justice 
Department  rule  book  on  administration  of 
the  law  is  admirable,  but  there  has  been  bad 
interpretation  of  the  law  by  individual  de¬ 
partments  and  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  more  cases.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  press  stake  in  suits  brought  under 
this  law  by  various  business  groups,  and  that 
the  press  stake  is  with  the  broadest  policy  on 
open  records  unless  there  is  some  overriding 
contrary  consideration. 

2.  Editors  and  reporters  must  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  efforts  to  restrict 
information  on  arrests,  trials  and  the  whole 
criminal  law  enforcement  area.  Where  there 
are  challenges  to  be  made  to  the  courts  they 
should  be  in  a  responsible  manner  and  with 
careful  documentation.  There  are  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  have  expressed  views  that 
are  in  line  with  the  best  free  press  argu¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  wise  to  know  them  and  to 
know  the  various  problems  discussed  in  this 
report.  Report  all  cases,  with  full  docu¬ 


mentation,  to  the  SDX  Freedom  of  Informa^ 
tion  Committee. 

3.  There  is  a  continuing  need  for  exposing 
specific  inaccuracies,  untruths  and  mislead¬ 
ing  statements  that  are  the  “credibility  gap.” 
The  fact  is  that  some  of  our  highest/officials 
have  been  deliberately  misleading  tile  public, 
the  press,  and  the  Congress  through  flat  lies, 
through  half-truths  and  through  clever  use 
of  statistics  that  distort.  A  general  charge  of 
a  “credibility  gap”  is  not  hffipful  to  public 
understanding  of  the  issunt  It  is  necessary 
to  spell  out  the  deceptimis  with  sufficient 
detail  to  give  the  public^  clear  understand¬ 
ing.  It  is  essential  that  we  name  the  liars 
and  the  deceivers  aru*  show  the  backing  they 
receive  from  superiors  who  keep  them  in 
positions  of  responsibility.  It  is  only  ill  this 
manner  that  th/press  can  be  helpful  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pr/blem.  When  it  is  dealt  with 
loosely,  the  ^credibility  gap"  can  be  as  con¬ 
fusing  as  i/  is  helpful.  When  the  liars  get 
away  wittr  it,  they  usually  go  on  to  bigger 
and  better  lies. 

It  is /well  to  remember  that  Congress,  with 
all  of  its  faults,  represents  the  best  lever 
the/press  has  in  forcing  the  Executive 
Bpfinch  to  produce  information  or  to  state 
ider  oath  why  that  information  is  held 
'secret.  Until  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
became  effective,  the  Congress  was  our  only 
direct  lever  for  forcing  production  of  records 
or  other  information.  There  has  always  been 
the  indirect  method  of  appealing  to  public 
opinion  and  create  the  political  reaction  that 
would  force  action.  However,  public  opinion 
is  fickle  and  the  loud  strong  voice  of  propa¬ 
ganda  from  the  government  can  often  make 
black  Seem  to  be  white  until  such  time  as 
public  officials  are  put  under  oath  to  be 
grilled  by  members  of  Congress.  There  is  too 
much  tendency  for  the  press  to  forget  that 
those  things  that  hamper  Congress  are  in 
fact  shutting  off  the  facts  available  to  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television. 

WASHINGTON  REPORT 

The  duel  between  the  working  press  and 
Washington  officialdom  sometimes  resem¬ 
bles  those  dances  American  teenagers  indulge 
themselves  in  these  days.  There  is  an  unpat- 
temed  shuffling  about  which  presents  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  progress  in  one  direction  almost 
immediately  wiped  out  by  a  shift  and  move¬ 
ment  in  a  new,  negative  direction.  There 
rarely  is  any  true  sense  of  direction  but 
more  of  a  picture  of  shifting  for  position 
with  the  long-range  result  being  a  stalemate. 

Occasionally,  however,  there  is  a  break¬ 
through,  a  clear  change  that  leaves  the 
parties  in  redefined  positions.  When  the  next 
long-range  history  of  the  battle  for  greater 
access  to  public  information  is  written,  the 
k  year  1967  will  undoubtedly  be  marked  down 
'  a  historic  turning  point.  The  reason  is 
that  the  long-sought  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  went  into  effect  on  July  4.  The  huge 
federal  government  establishment  was  given 
a  year'to  adjust  to  the  new  law  from  the  time 
it  was  signed  by  the  President  in  1966.  Suit¬ 
ably,  on  independence  Day,  a  new  rule  book 
became  thevguide  for  Washington’s  informa¬ 
tion  policy  makers. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  played  an 
instrumental  ro)e  in  getting  the  new  law  into 
effect  with  more  emphasis  than  many  Wash¬ 
ington  reporters  expected.  Late  in  the  spring, 
his  assistant  and  chW  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Frank  Wozehnraft,  prepared  a  47- 
page  memorandum  for  all  government  agen¬ 
cies  to  guide  them  in  following  the  Act.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  the  early  draft  of\this  memo  were 
shown  to  representatives  oY  the  press,  in¬ 
cluding  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  fo\  comment.  In 
general,  the  statement  was  a  strong  endorse¬ 
ment  for  free  disclosure.  The  surprising  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  memo  was  that  betweeta  the  first 
draft  and  the  final  published  verstqn,  this 
endorsement  was  strengthened. 

Every  working  newsman  could  subscribe  to 
the  opening  statement  in  the  memoVby 
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Clark:  “If  government  is  to  be  truly  of,  by 
•and  for  the  people,  the  people  must  know 
Si  detail  the  activities  of  government.  Noth¬ 
ing  so  diminishes  democracy  as  secrecy. 
SelAgovernment,  the  maximum  participa¬ 
tion  Of  the  citizenry  in  affairs  of  state,  is 
meaningful  only  with  an  informed  public. 
How  canVe  govern  ourselves  if  we  know  not 
how  we  goVern?  Never  was  it  more  important 
than  in  ouNimes  of  mass  society,  when  gov¬ 
ernment  affecte  each  individual  in  so  many 
ways,  that  theSright  of  the  people  to  know 
the  actions  of  their  government  be 
secure.  ...”  \ 

Clark  went  on  to  enumerate  what  he  called 
the  “key  concerns”  of  Congress  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  in  seeingyfffie  Act  through  the 
legislative  process.  In  Glark’s  words,  these 
are:  \ 

“that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not 
the  exception;  \ 

“that  all  individuals  have  equal  rights  of 
access;  \ 

“that  the  burden  be  on  the  government  to 
justify  the  withholding  of  a  document,  not 
on  the  person  who  requests  it;  \ 

“that  individuals  improperly  denied\ccess 
to  documents  have  a  right  to  seek  injunctive 
relief  in  the  courts;  \ 

“that  there  be  a  change  in  government 
policy  and  attitude.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Attorney  General  made 
this  observation: 

“This  law  can  demonstrate  anew  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  our  branches  of  government,  working 
together,  to  vitalize  the  basic  principles  of 
our  democracy.  It  is  a  balanced  approach 
to  one  of  those  principles.”  And  for  those 
who  may  not  have  recalled  the  statement 
of  President  Johnson  when  he  signed  the 
Act  in  1966,  this  cogent  LBJ  quotation  was 
included:  “.  .  .  A  Democracy  works  best 
when  the  people  have  all  the  information 
that  the  security  of  th§  nation  permits.  No 
one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of  secrecy 
around  decisions  which  can  be  revealed  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  public  interest.  ...  I 
signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense  of 
pride  that  the  United  States  is  an  open  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  the  people’s  right  to  know  is 
cherished  and  guarded.” 

The  Attorney  General’s  memorandum  has 
now  been  dubbed  “the  blue  book”  because  of 
the  color  of  its  cover  and  is  handy  to  just 
about  every  government  public  information 
officer.  It  should  be  nearby  for  every  reporter 
who  wants  to  dig  out  some  specific  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  government’s  vast  store¬ 
houses  of  data.  The  blue  book  and  the  FOI 
law  together  add  up  to  a  crucial  weapon  for 
the  news  media  and  the  general  public.  They 
do  not  answer  all  the  problems  of  disclos¬ 
ure  in  Washington  by  any  means.  But  re¬ 
porters  are  an  insatiable  lot — they  must  ad-/ 
mit  from  the  beginning  that  no  policy  cad 
ever  satisfy  their  professional  needs.  Afad 
since  reporters  are  highly  individualistic,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  draw  up  a  general 
policy  or  law  that  will  meet  the  demands  of 
even  a  majority  of  them.  / 

So  far,  use  of  the  FOI  law  has  been  limited. 
The  only  tests  that  have  gotte/  into  court 
dockets  involve  private  companies  or  indi¬ 
viduals  dealing  with  the  government.  But 
there  are  many  cases  thatyprove  the  law  is 
working  to  the  benefit  of  ine  American  peo¬ 
ple  because  working  reporters  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  finding  out  how  to  use  it.  Just  how 
many  little  victories  dan  be  chalked  up  for 
the  Act  is  impossible  to  determine  but  here 
is  a  case  history jbi  one  of  the  first: 

A  New  York  writer  for  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  heard  of  a/ special  study  on  Mississippi 
public  welfare' policies  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  study/was  made  in  May  1966  and  the 
writer,  Rgter  Goldman,  queried  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  IJEW  reporter,  Steve  Saler,  to  see  if  a 
copy  pi  the  document  could  be  obtained 
since/  it  had  never  been  published.  Saler 
calj-ed  a  public  information  officer  at  HEW 


and  got  that  answer  that,  “yes,”  there  was 
such  a  report  but  it  was  considered  an  "in¬ 
ternal  working  document”  and  would  not  be 
released  for  public  consumption.  Saler  then 
studied  the  “blue  book”  and  consulted  with 
his  superiors  on  the  Newsweek  staff.  It  was 
agreed  the  report  was  worth  going  after. 

The  magazine’s  Washington  Bureau  Chief, 
Mel  Elfin,  consulted  with  the  lawyer  who 
represents  the  publication  in  the  federal 
city,  William  Rogers,  and  a  formal,  written 
request  for  the  material  was  drawn  up.  As 
the  law  requires,  the  letter  asked  for  the 
specific  report  in  question.  The  test  went 
no  further;  within  a  few  days  HEW  acceded 
and  made  the  report  available.  With  the 
ironies  of  journalism,  Newsweek  did  not 
publish  a  story  on  the  report,  but  its  sister 
publication,  the  Washington  Post,  did  on 
Page  One  in  a  Sunday  edition. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  other  case 
histories  available.  There  are  also  dozens  of 
examples  of  new  material  being  made  avail¬ 
able  routinely  under  pressure  of  the  law. 
At  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  for  instance,  the  law 
changed  a  traditional  policy  in  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  areas  without  any  discernible 
problems.  Historically,  the  Fed  released  the 
minutes  of  its  Open  Market  Committee,  the 
group  that  meets  every  three  weeks  to  set 
'monetary  policy,  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
Reporters  could  then  read  back  and  find  at 
wlrat  point  decisions  were  made  to  change 
the 'Fed’s  position  in  the  money  markers, 
decisions  that  could  only  be  speculated 
about  when  they  were  made.  Now,  the  Fed  is 
releasing^  the  OMC  minutes  every/  three 
months.  SS  far,  the  market  has  trot  been 
disrupted  a^d  the  public  has  baen  better 
served  since  \he  record  of  important  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  seen  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  they  were  made.  The  Fed/also  will  allow 
the  inspection  of\ther  unn/blished  records 
which  previously  could  bo/released  only  by 
a  specific  action  by  tke  Board  and  the  com¬ 
mittee.  As  Edwin  L.  Dk/e  Jr.,  economic  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Ne/\ork  Times  wrote  at 
mid-year:  “Officials  agreeck that  only  experi¬ 
ence  and  testing  m  the  \ew  rules  would 
disclose  the  exten/  to  whichNrnore  informa¬ 
tion  would  becoi/e  available  and  what  kinds. 
The  change  involving  the  oWn  Market 
Committee  cj/cisions — which  are  \rucial  for 
monetary  policy — is  already  a  major  one.” 

One  of  /he  more  unusual  requests  made 
since  th/law  went  into  effect  came  frofcn  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  A  reporter  from\hat 
morning  paper  asked  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  record  of  all  federal  pardons. 
The  Department  produced  the  records  with* 
only  one  stipulation — that  the  newspaper 
/pay  for  the  extra  costs  of  making  copies 
from  the  master  records  contained  in  a  900- 
pa'ge  volume.  The  bill  came  to  $245  and  the 
newspaper  paid  it. 

All  has  not  been  that  simple,  of  course.  The 
law  has  done  little  to  improve  the  access  to 
information  at  the  two  most  difficult  sta¬ 
tions — the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House. 
And  since  its  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
Congress,  there  have  been  only  small 
changes  in  that  area  where  the  private  “ex¬ 
ecutive  session”  continues  to  gain  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  the  place  where  Congress  does  its 
work.  (Special  analyses  follow.) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was  involved 
in  a  controversy  over  a  report  written  on 
the  supersonic  transport  airplane  by  Robert 
Charles,  who  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Col¬ 
umnists  Robert  Novak  and  Rowland  Evans 
attempted  to  use  the  FOI  law  to  break  loose 
a  copy  of  the  report  which  suggested  that 
the  SST  could  be  developed  entirely  with 
private  funds  under  a  public  corporation  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  answer  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  that  the  report  “never 
had  any  official  sanction  from  any  govern¬ 
ment  official.”  The  reply  is  based  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  Charles  wrote  his  report 
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as  a  private  citizen  on  his  own  time.  The 
issue  falls  into  the  gray  area  of  the  law,  an 
area  that  may  have  to  be  cleared  by  a  legal 
test.  / 

In  1966,  the  FAA  was  involved  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  flap  over  the  various  reports  on  thar  SST 
submitted  by  outside  consultants  and  gov¬ 
ernment  experts.  The  agency  withheld  the 
reports  on  the  basis  they  were /‘working 
papers”  under  study.  Today,  tho^e  same  re¬ 
ports  are  available  for  anyone  Who  asks. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration,  another  of  the/tough  nuts  for 
Washington  reporters  to  cmck,  has  changed 
little  under  pressure  from/he  FOI  Act.  NASA 
is  infamous  for  h'oldina/back  a  report  made 
by  Sam  Phillips  which  Earned  of  shoddy  work 
by  private  contractors  building  the  Apollo 
space  capsule,  that one  that  killed  three 
astronauts  in  a  branching  pad  fire.  Similar 
“discrepancy  reports”  are  gathered  regularly 
for  NASA  by  General  Electric.  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology  asked  for  two  such  re¬ 
ports  on  th/  Apollo  command  module  and 
the  moon  landing  device  now  that  the  FOI 
law  is  it/  force.  The  requests  were  turned 
down.  We  decided  that  they  were  internal 
workiug  documents  and  that  we  were  not 
required  under  the  law  to  give  them  out,” 
a  NASA  spokesman  stated.  Again,  a  gray  area 
c^se. 

/  The  State  Department  has  another  such 
controversy  on  its  hands.  In  the  first  two 
months  after  the  FOI  Act  went  into  effect. 
State  received  about  a  dozen  formal  re¬ 
quests  for  specific  documents  and  granted 
them  all  except  three.  All  three  refusals 
covered  transcripts  of  hearings  concerning 
Otto  Otepka,  a  department  official  accused 
of  improperly  leaking  information  to  con¬ 
gressional  committees.  State  classifies  the 
transcripts  as  relating  to  internal  personnel 
matters,  a  specific  exemption  under  the  law. 

The  State  Department  secrecy  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  an  obvious  effort  to  hide  a  record 
that  is  embarrassing  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  other  high  officials.  The  only 
real  justification  for  secrecy  on  personnel  rec¬ 
ords  is  for  the  protection  of  the  government 
employee.  This  could  not  be  used  in  the 
Otepka  case,  for  Otepka  had  asked  that  the 
hearings  be  public  so  he  could  get  the  full 
story  of  the  “get  Otepka”  conspiracy  before 
the  public-.- 

When  the  fallacy  of  the  original  justifica¬ 
tion  for  secrecy  was  pointed  out,  the  State 
Department  then  claimed  that  it  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  conducting  secret  hearings  because 
national  security  was  involved.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  it  was  pointed  out  that  two  docu¬ 
ments  used  in  the  hearings  as  evidence  car¬ 
ried  a  national  security  classification. 

\  Under  questioning,  the  State  Department 
lawyer  admitted  that  the  two  documents 
witlia  national  security  classification  had  al- 
readyvbeen  published  in  full  in  the  reports  of 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
Although,  this  publication  had  taken  place 
with  StatX  Department  knowledge  more  than 
a  year  pridr  to  Otepka  hearing,  the  State 
Department  refused  to  change  its  position. 

A  study  of  trvis  entire  case  makes  it  obvious 
that  the  State  'Department  was  misusing  a 
claim  of  national  security  for  purposes  of 
hiding  or  obscuringvdhe  record.  The  record  of 
this  case  discloses  ^disgraceful  pattern  of 
inaccurate  and  misleading  testimony  by  high 
State  Department  offiegals.  These  officials 
gave  inaccurate  misleading  testimony  in  con¬ 
nection  with  security  casks.  When  Otepka 
gave  testimony  and  produced  records  prov¬ 
ing  that  superiors  had  lied  inader  oath,  the 
superiors  used  unauthorized  N,vesdroPPinS 
and  wiretapping  as  well  as  other'uolice  state 
methods  to  try  to  obtain  groundsVor  firing 
Otepka.  \ 

High  State  Department  officials  Nienied 
they  had  engaged  in  eavesdropping  andNvire- 
tapping  when  questioned  under  oath  bjr  a 
congressional  committee,  and  they  made  tHp 
same  denials  to  the  press.  Later,  these  officials^ 
were  forced  to  admit  that  there  had  been  the 
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Sl  week  prior  to  consideration  by  the 
Ilouse  on  the  war  on  poverty  bill,  it  was 
ahhounced  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  chosen  to  venture  into 
that Snost  controversial  and  questionable 
of  all  social  welfare  schemes:  the  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  income. 

The  President  himself  said  last  Jan¬ 
uary  in  hisVconomic  message  that  such 
a  program  isV'almost  surely  beyond  our 
means  at  thiNtime.”  Someone  at  OEO 
did  not  get  the  Npi'd ;  OEO  has  approved 
a  grant  of  $620, (m)  and  expects  to  ear¬ 
mark  $3.4  million  more  to  finance  a  guar¬ 
anteed  income  projad;  through  the  end 
of  1971.  \ 

What  is  the  refraiivsin  that  song? 
“When  will  they  ever  learn?” 

Not  in  the  very  near  future,  that  is 
perfectly  obvious.  We  still  ffibor  under 
the  delusion  that  every  social\ll  can  be 
corrected  with  money,  in  spite  o\all  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary.  An  objecokm  to 
a  new  Government  program  that  is 
duplication  and  overlapping  of  whak  is 
already  being  done  at  both  State  and 
Federal  levels  means  being  damned  a\ 
one  who  would  condemn  the  poor  to  more 
misery. 

The  rat  control  legislation  of  the  past 
year  is  a  wonderful  case  in  point.  Forty 
million  dollars  was  sought  for  rat  control 
when  four  other  U.S.  Government  agen¬ 
cies  are  already  running  control  and 
elimination  programs,  and  when  the 
chief  Federal  investigator  of  rats  and 
wild  rodents  said,  “Rat  control  should  be 
part  of  a  real  long-term  community 
health  program,”  he  observed  that  cut¬ 
ting  or  eliminating  rats’  food  supplies, 
and  denying  them  places  to  make  their 
nests  would  be  the  only  solution.  He  said-t 

It  may  be  easier  to  get  simple  rat  control 
programs  funded,  but  in  my  opinion  such 
programs  will  not  succeed. 

So  a  vote  against  rat  control  legisla¬ 
tion — which  was  a  vote  against  over¬ 
lapping,  duplication,  and  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $40  million  which  had 
questionable  value  for  getting  results — 
was  denounced  from  all  sides  as  a  vote 
for  poverty,  against  the  poor,  and  for/ 
rats.  / 

THE  "NEW  POLITICS’’ - PATTERN  FOR  / 

REVOLUTION?  / 

A  country,  a  people,  a  nation/grows 
strong  and  thrives  on  challenge/lt  may 
be  the  challenge  of  a  hostile'  environ¬ 
ment,  a  continent  to  be  tamsfi,  rivers  to 
be  harnessed,  forests  to  be  cleared,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  strengthen/u  and  shaped. 
Such  were  the  challeng/s  that  faced  a 
young  America;  we  me/xhese,  and  others, 
during  the  time  of  oi/ history  when  most 
of  the  major  world/powers  were  hostile. 
We  survived,  and/became  strong.  Some 
major  historians/hold  that  without  chal¬ 
lenges,  countri/s,  nations  and  entire  civ¬ 
ilizations  grew  weak  and  decay  and  even¬ 
tually  disappear  from  the  world  scene. 

There  is  a  major  difference  between 
meeting/challenges  and  cultivating  the 
grouncr  for  our  own  destruction.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  permissive¬ 
ness and  acquiescence  in  breaking  the 
laws  of  our  society  have  given  great  en¬ 
couragement  and  new  hope  to  those  who 
work  toward  that  destruction.  We  have 
always  had  among  us  those  who  would 
tear  down  all  that  exists.  We  are  faced 


with  the  situation  in  a  new  form  today, 
and  although  the  numbers  are  relatively 
small,  the  gravest  dangers  are  posed. 

In  August  1965  a  “Call  for  a  New  Poli¬ 
tics” — a  hope  for  a  united  left  in  the 
United  States,  came  out  of  a  meeting  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  By 
June  1966  a  permanent  organization,  the 
National  Conference  for  a  New  Politics, 
had  been  put  together  in  Chicago.  In  the 
spring  of  1967,  NCNP  issued  a  “call  to 
convention”  at  the  Palmer  House,  in 
Chicago,  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Around  350  organizations  were  invited 
to  send  representatives  or  observers.  The 
American  Communist  Party  moved 
swiftly.  Victor  Riesel,  the  prominent 
columnist,  wrote  that: 

At  the" last  of  its  secret  sessions  (the  Com¬ 
munist  Party’s)  general  secretary,  Gus  Hall, 
point  by  point,  stratagem  by  stratagem,  laid 
out  the  tactics  for  intense  infiltration  of  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics. 

NCNP  convention  headquarters  in 
Chicago  were  located  in  the  same  build/ 
ing  as  the  midwest  offices  of  the  Works/, 

,  the  American  Communist  Party  news- 
l>aper.  / 

''It  was  like  entering  the  gates  of  Hell  and 
theia  finally  coming  out  the  other  side — • 

Said  one  of  the  organisers  after 
the  coherence  had  ended.  Around  5,000 
delegate^— estimates  vary-/or  observers, 
from  about  300  differen/  organizations 
attended.  ak>me  of  tl/r  groups  repre¬ 
sented  in  one  way  or/another  were  the 
Student  Nonviolent  /Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Const  e/s  on  Racial  Equality, 
Women  Strike  fcn/Peace,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  DemecratiX  Party,  the  South¬ 
ern  Christian  Leadeisship  Conference, 
the  Womwrs  International  League  for 
Peace  an/ Freedom,  SANE,  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  (clubs,  the  NationaPCommittee  to 
Abolisja  the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  /Committee,  the  Chicago  Peace 
Council,  the  Revolutionary^  Action 
Movement — a  Peking-oriented  ^Marxist 
/roup — the  American  Communist  ^.arty, 
and  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studied  in 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dr.  Spock  and  Martin  Luther  King 
called  for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam/s 
James  Forman,  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
said: 

We  and  we  alone  have  the  responsibility  to 
wage  our  own  war  of  liberation  as  we  see 
fit. 

Later  on,  Forman  saw  fit  to  conduct 
his  own  form  of  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  response  to  a  call  of  “point  of 
order”  on  passage  of  a  resolution,  he  in¬ 
formed  the  protester  “there  are  no 
points  of  order.”  In  answer  to  the  retort 
“Is  this  a  dictatorship?”  he  answered 
“Yes,  and  I’m  the  dictator.”  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  he  said  he  was  only  joking, 
and  “can’t  we  have  a  little  fun?” 

Simon  Casady,  former  head  of  the 
California  Democratic  Council  until 
thrown  out  by  then-Governor  Pat 
Brown,  and  cochairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  said: 

I’ve  seen  several  Communists  .  .  '.  The 
reason  they’re  not  going  to  take  us  over  is 
they’re  the  right  wing  of  this  movement. 
They  believe  in  change  through  orderly 
means. 


The  executive  director  of  the  NCNP 
told  the  delegates  that  they  were  part  of 
“the  most  significant  gathering  of  Amer¬ 
icans  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,”  while  a  bongo  grout/  outside 
chanted  “Kill  whitey!  Kill  whitey!  Kill 
whitey.”  / 

Impeach  Johnson,  stojythe  war,  form 
a  third  party — a  wild  variety  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  the  13  demands  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  a  group  of  Negro  militants 
who  took  over  the  Convention,  stand  as 
what  might  be  c/lled  a  platform.  The 
demands,  adopt/d  by  the  conlerence, 
stated  among  other  things:  “there  must 
be  revolutionary  change”;  they  asked 
total  suppor/of  “people’s  liberation  wars” 
in  Africa, /fsia,  and  Latin  America;  “con¬ 
demn  th/ imperialistic  Zionist  war”  and 
in  the /lext  part  of  the  sentence  assert 
this  did  not  imply  anti-Semitism;  de¬ 
mand  restoration  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  to  Congress  and  to  his  committee 
chairmanship;  strongly  suggest  that 
/white  civilizing  committees  be  established 
immediately  in  all  white  communities  to 
civilize  and  humanize  the  savage  and 
beast-like  character  that  runs  rampant 
throughout  America,  as  exemplified  by 
George  Lincoln  Rockwells  and  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnsons.” 

There  were  some  prime  examples  of 
“savage  and  beastlike  character”  for 
close  study.  One  of  Martin  Luther  King’s 
assistants  announced  he  would  speak 
against  the  Thirteen  Demands;  he  was 
stood  against  a  wall  and  promised  a  beat¬ 
ing,  and  he  did  not  speak.  The  parlia¬ 
mentarian  of  the  conference  was  bound, 
gagged,  and  robbed.  Other  delegates  were 
robbery  victims,  and  one  who  opposed  the 
Black  Caucus  takeover  had  his  throat  cut. 

WHAT  TO  MAKE  OF  IT  ALL? 

Walter  Goodman,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  September  24, 
1967,  called  the  conference  “an  exercise 
that  would  have  been  ludicrous  had  it 
not  stunk  so  of  totalitarianism.” 

Dwight  MacDonald,  in  the  December 
1967  Esquire: 

I  have  long  had  doubts  about  some  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  aspects  of  the  New 
Left,  but  what  happened  at  the  Palmer  House 
surpassed  my  gloomiest  suspicions.  Black 
Power  has  never  raised  any  doubts — or 
\hopes — -but  still  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
Nudity  with  which  its  racist  animus  ex¬ 
presses  itself. 

Arthur  I.  Waskow,  of  the  Institute  for 
PolicN3tudies,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  one 
of  the\ounders  and  leaders  of  NCNP, 
commenced  in  an  essay  that  it  was  “a 
strongly  educational  event”  in  which 
white  liberals  “learned  that  a  united, 
tough  minoriW  committed  not  to  obey¬ 
ing  the  rules  mjt  to  changing  them  can 
sometimes  win  itk  way.  Waskow  went  on 
to  say  that  manNof  the  whites  “were 
toughened  and  radicalized”  by  the 
process.  \ 

David  Broder,  writinNin  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Post  of  October  10,  1967,  had 
sharp  and  icy  words  for  W show's  (jreain_ 
spinning :  \ 

“Toughened  and  radicalized’\one  might 
ask,  like  the  Germans  who  obser^d  Hitler  s 
Munich  beer  hall  “putsch”?  DoesNXVaskow 
think  it  took  the  Black  Caucus  to  thach  us 
that  a  “united,  tough  minority  committed 
not  to  obeying  the  rules  but  to  changing 
them  can  sometimes  win  its  way”?  Has  not 
every  squad  of  vigilantes,  every  lynch  mob 
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in  American  history,  taught  us  the  same 
lesson? 

“A\Mixture  Potentially  Poisonous”  was 
the  headline  of  Gerald  Griffin’s  column 
in  the  ‘Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun  of  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1^7: 

Mix  anti-semitism  with  black  power  ex¬ 
tremism,  therktry  to  add  this  combination  to 
intellectual  white  leftism  and  what  do  you 
get?  An  indigestible  political  stew  which  if 
swallowed  could  bk  poisonous. 

The  elements  of  this  mixture  are  so  incom¬ 
patible,  as  they  were\pread  out  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  so-called  New  Left  last  week 
in  Chicago,  that  it  is  easy  to  dismiss  the 
whole  thing  as  a  fiasco  .  Yet  this  political 
mess  attempted  at  Chicago \s  as  ugly  as  it  is 
potentially  poisonous,  and  ri£  implications 
should  be  widely  understood. 

Even  though  they  are  unlikely  to  have  a 
third-party  candidate,  they  mayxwell  be  a 
political  factor.  The  disruption,  destruction 
and  assorted  violence  inherent  irk  black 
racism  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  more  out¬ 
break  in  the  cities  next  year  during  the  poli¬ 
tical  campaign,  and  produce  violent  counter- 
measures.  The  New  Left,  to  the  extent  the 
it  tries  to  temporize  with  black  racism  as  itN 
did  in  the  Chicago  meeting,  thus  could  have 
a  greater  impact  on  our  politics  than  the 
Left  of  Henry  Wallace  two  decades  ago. 

PERIL  POINT  IN  OUR  HISTORY 

To  this  we  have  come,  to  a  point  in  our 
history  where  a  man  with  the  stature  of 
columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  will  com¬ 
ment  that  “The  black  militants  and  their 
white  associates  are  irreversibly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  destruction  of  American 
democratic  society  to  achieve  their  racist 
goals.” 

James  Reston,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

How  serious  is  this?  The  general  view  here 
in  Washington  is  that  it  is  a  serious  but 
transitory  phenomenon  inflamed  by  the 
war,  and  will  ease  off  when  the  war  ends  and 
the  costs  of  that  war  are  gradually  redirected 
into  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  cities.  This 
is  allied  to  the  notion  that  attractive  women 
and  attractive  jobs  will  soon  tame  this  gen¬ 
eration,  as  before. 

There  is,  however  another  view.  This  is 
that  the  rise  in  violence  is  nothing  less  than 
a  fundamental  challenge  against  the  present 
foreign  policy  and  social  order  of  the  United 
States  and  will  not  be  appeased  by  the  end  of 
the  bombing,  the  end  of  the  war,  or  the  de¬ 
feat  of  President  Johnson. 

The  most  articulate  spokesman  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  view  is  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  former  Asr 
sistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  present  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Harvard-M.I.T.  Center  for  UrjCan 
Studies.  “All  the  signs  declare  that/ the 
violence  is  not  ended,”  he  said  of  the/Negro 
revolt.  “Worse  still,  a  new  set  of  signs  tells 
us  something  that  is  painful,  eveiz  hateful, 
to  have  to  hear :  We  must  prepare/or  the  on¬ 
set  of  terrorism. 

“Indeed,  it  may  already  havfe  begun.  How 
widespread  and  how  successful  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  the  probability  is/so  great  that  ig¬ 
noring  it  would  be  an  ac y  Df  irresponsibility 
or  of  cowardice.” 

In  July  1964,  President  Johnson  said: 

It  is  understandable  that  those  who  are  ag¬ 
grieved  will  take/ to  the  streets,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly.  Their  judgments  might 
be  wrong  as  to  14ow  justice  could  be  obtained, 
but  they  would  be  less  or  more  than  human 
if  they  did  hot  seek  justice. 

Three/and  one-quarter  million  crimes 
were  reported  in  1966  an  increase  of  11 
over  1965.  The  first  6  months 
of  67  show  a  17-percent  increase  over 


the  1966  totals  for  the  same  period.  The 
volume  of  crime  is  up  to  62  percent  since 
1960.  The  population  is  up  9  percent. 

Crime  outstrips  population  in  growth 
by  7  to  1. 

In  November  1967,  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  time  has  come  in  my  judgment  when 
the  American  people  are  going  to  rise  up  and 
revolt  against  the  lawbreaker  in  this  country. 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD 

Somewhere,  somehow,  we  have  allowed 
our  national  heritage  to  be  subverted  and 
bargained  away.  We  have  come  close  to 
acquiescence  in  our  own  destruction.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  by  those 
who,  in  their  haste  to  attain  utopia,  have 
ebtrayed  our  past,  defilled  our  present, 
and  endangered  our  future. 

If  we  refuse  to  equate  what  we  as  in¬ 
dividuals  owe  society  with  what  society 
has  given  us;  if  we  avoid  the  pitfall  of 
change  for  the  sake  of  change;  if  we  re¬ 
commit  ourselves  to  that  national  will 
and  strength  that  has  always  been  the 
Dulwark  of  the  American  people,  then  we 
|n  and  will  prevail. 

shelieve  we  will.  I  have  strong  faith  in/ 
the  Nsasic  decency,  stability,  and  goc 
judgment  of  my  fellow  Americans.  S^e 
carry  a\}ieavy  burden,  not  only  for  Our¬ 
selves  but  for  all  who  look  to  us  ^s  the 
last  citade\of  hope  for  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  burden\is  heavy,  and  /ery  likely 
will  grow  heavier  still  before  we  can  lay 
it  down.  But  beat  it  we  must,  for  if  we 
should  falter,  and  the  burden  would  slip 
from  our  shoulders,  ItWould  be  replaced 
by  one  from  which  tlj&fe  would  never  be 
hope  of  rescue. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  \a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentWnan  from 
New  York  Ymx.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 


PROPOSED  CEASE-FIRE  IN  NIGERIA 

(Mr.  RESNICK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  recent  months  we  have  heard  and 
read  about  the  terrible  outbreak  of  civil 
war  in  Nigeria.  A  conflict  between  the 
Federal  region  and  eastern  Nigeria, 
which  now  calls  itself  Biafra.  It  has  been 
with  great  concern  that  we  here  in  the 
United  States  have  read  of  the  reports 
of  indiscriminate  killing  of  civilians  of 
Ibo  origin  in  that  country.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  something  be  done  immediately 
to  halt  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Ibos 
and  other  Nigerians,  wherever  it  may  be 


happening  throughout  that  country.  To 
this  end,  eight  of  my  colleagues  and  myr 
self,  Messrs.  George  E.  Brown  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  John  Conyers,  Leonard  F^rb- 
stein,  Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Seymour 
pern,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  and  Chester 
L.  Mize  have  signed  a  resolution/ urging 
that  the  United  States  take  immediate 
action  to  seek  a  halt  to  the  /resent  in¬ 
ternal  conflict  in  Nigeria.  W/are  not  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  .Nigeria,  but  we 
are  urging  prompt  action  in  order  to  stop 
what  threatens  to  become  a  genocidal 
pattern  of  extermination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
resolution  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

i.  Res.  - 

Whereas  there  has  occurred  and  is  occur¬ 
ring  the  reported  indiscriminate  killing  of 
civilians  ar  Ibo  origin  in  both  Nigeria  and 
Biafra:  and 

Whereas  it  is  imperative  to  emphasize  the 
need/for  prompt  action  to  prevent  what 
threatens  to  become  a  genocidal  pattern  of 
extermination;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  friendship  and 
'assistance  to  all  men  of  good  will  in  all  re¬ 
gions  of  Nigeria  is  necessary  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  their  differences  at  the  peace  table: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  transmit  to  the 
belligerent  parties,  to  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity,  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
the  International  Red  Cross  the  earnest  plea 
of  the  United  States  that  all  appropriate 
bodies  join  in  seeking  a  halt  to  hostilities  and 
take  measures,  including  the  dispatch  of  im¬ 
partial  observers,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  area. 


[Mr.  HALPERN ’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereaft/r  in  the  Appendix.] 

Ir.  MAHON  (at  the  request  of  Mr' 
dntgomery  )  was  granted  permission  to 
Extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
"Record  and  to  include  tables.) 

[Mr.  MAHON’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  RESNICK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  RESNTCK’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


BALTIMORE  RALLY  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  attended  a  rally  in  behalf  of  the 
war  on  poverty  in  the  Charles  Center  in 
Baltimore  and  was,  once  again,  enor¬ 
mously  impressed  by  the  importance 
which  this  program  has  come  to  have 
for  the  residents  of  poverty  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  I  was  accompanied  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Clarence 
Long,  and  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Senator  Joseph 
Tydings,  as  well  as  by  Mayor  McKeldin 
and  several  city  officials.  All  of  us  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  commitment  which 
hundreds  of  poverty  area  residents  and 
their  families  obviously  feel  toward  the 
self-help  programs  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
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As  Mayor  McKeldin  put  it,  the  prospect 
that  Congress  might  end  the  national 
effort  against  poverty  seemed  “horrify¬ 
ing.” 

An  article  by  Stephen  J.  Lynton  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7  which  presented  an  effective  report 
on  this  rally,  as  well  as  a  discussion  based 
upon  conversations  with  antipoverty  of¬ 
ficials  from  the  city>.of  Baltimore  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  as  to  the  consequences 
which  irresponsible  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  would  have  for  the  poor  of  our 
State.  With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record :  '  x 

Poor,  Supporters  Rally  tor  Funds — Tyd- 

ings,  McKeldin  Join  Antipoverty  Offi¬ 
cials  in  Decrying  Loss  of  Federal  Money 
(By  Stephen  J.  Lynton) 

With  scores  of  placards  hobbling  up  and 
down,  with  drums  and  bugles  resounding 
and  cheers  rising  in  the  cold  night  air,  a 
throng  of  Maryland’s  impoverished  and  their 
advocates  gathered  in  Hopkins  place  last 
night  to  shout  its  demands  that  Congress 
rejuvenate  the  nation’s  financially  ailing  war 
on  poverty. 

The  rally,  which  Jiad  been  organized  by 
city  anti-poverty  officials,  looked  like  an  out¬ 
door  version  of  an  election-eve  convention. 
But  political  candidates  in  today’s  election 
were  not  permitted  to  speak. 

LET  LIVELY  SPEAK 

As  the  hour-and-fifteen-minute  gathering 
before  the  new  Federal  building  drew  near  an 
end  at  8:15  P.M.,  cries  of  “Let  Lively  speak. 
Let  Lively  speak”  broke  from  the  crowd.  But 
Walter  H.  Lively,  the  Republican  City  Coun¬ 
cil  candidate  from  the  Second  district,  did  not 
speak. 

Crowd  estimates  varied  widely.  Anti-pov¬ 
erty  officials  claimed  3,000  to  4,500.  A  police 
estimate  was  1,500  to  1,800.  Some  newsmen 
guessed  even  fewer. 

Senater  Tydings  (D.,  Md.)  drew  a  roar  from 
the  crowd  just  by  naming  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  “X  can’t  believe  that  Congress 
is  going  to  turn  its  back  on  a  program  which 
our  beloved  President  [Kennedy]  began,” 
he  said. 

Mayor  McKeldin  termed  “horrifying”  the 
prospect  that  Congress,  might  end  the  na¬ 
tional  anti-poverty  program. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  the  city  anti-poverty 
director,  put  the  crowd — including  delega¬ 
tions  from  Montgomery,  Calvert,  Harford 
and  other  counties — on  notice  that  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  anew 
next  weekend,  apparently  in  Washington. 

Representatives  Friedel  (D.,  7th)  and  Dong 
(D.,  2d)  also  produced  roars  in  the  crowd  by 
voicing  support  for  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  crowd  displayed  signs  saying  “Indian 
Givers,”  “No  More  Broken  Promises”  and 
“To  C.A.A.  [Community  Action  Agency] 
With  Love.”  One  placar  bore  a  skull  and 
crossbones  and  the  words,  “Don’t  Mess  with 
Poor  People.” 

City  anti-poverty  officials  had  organized 
the  demonstration  against  what  -they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  grim  background  of  increasing 
fiscal  emergencies.  Money  difficulties  have 
already  disrupted  anti-poverty  programs  in 
Baltimore  City  and  at  least  six  Maryland 
counties. 

PROGRAMS  HURT 

One  Eastern  Shore  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  was  halted  last  week.  A  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  in  Baltimore  ran  out 
of  money  last  Friday  and  has  received  emer¬ 
gency  city  funds  to  last  out  the  current 
week.  Members  of  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  program  face  a  payless  payday. 
And  programs  in  Montgomery,  Prince 
Georges  and  Harford  counties  confront  the 
possibility  of  imminent  doom. 


The  difficulties  are  among  the  results  of 
Congress’s  failure  so  far  to  approve  new  funds 
for  the  national  war  on  poverty  or  to  enact 
a  continuing  resolution  which  would  permit 
Federal  agencies  to  keep  spending  money. 
Federal  agencies  have  been  told  not  to  pay 
for  new  non-defense  programs  unless  they 
had  already  been  authorized  by  midnight 
October  23. 

Peter  B.  Davis,  deputy  regional  director 
of  VISTA,  says  that  108  VISTA  workers  in 
Maryland — 94  of  them  assigned  to  health, 
housing,  education,  recreation,  poverty  and 
social  work  projects  in  Baltimore — will  not 
receive  their  two-week’s  salaries,  an  average 
of  $95  for  rent,  food  and  personal  expenses, 
when  payday  comes  November  14,  unless 
Congress  takes  action. 

VOLUNTEERS  UNPAID 

Michael  A.  Toth,  director  of  the  VISTA 
training  center  in  Baltimore,  says  that  48 
new  volunteers  have  not  received  their  nor¬ 
mal  $l-a-day  expense  allowances  since  they 
began  their  studies  October  26. 

Richard  W.  Bateman,  an  associate  city 
anti-poverty  director,  said  that  a  city  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  program,  which  em¬ 
ploys'’  .£0  staff  members  and  provides  job 
training  for  500  high  school  drop-outs,  dis¬ 
covered  that  its  newly  approved  six-month 
grant  of  about  $800,000  "suddenly  termi¬ 
nated”  last  week. 

William  F.  Moran,  deputy  director  of  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area’s  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  says  that  a  job  program 
for  60  high  school  students  in  Montgomery 
county,  and  two  program  for  110  students 
and  dropouts  in  Prince  Georges  county  will 
end  Saturday,  unless  Congress  authorizes 
new  spending. 

SPECIAL  TRANSFER 

S.  Edward  Smith,  director  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  says 
that  a  community  action  program  assisting 
1,200  poor  families  in  Kent,  Queen  Annes  and 
Talbot  counties  halted  most  of  its  normal 
operations  last  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  when  a  five-month  grant  expired. 

Mr.  Smith  adds,  however,  that  a  special 
transfer  of  $3,700  to  $4,000  in  regional  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  had  been  tentatively  approved. 
That  amount  would  be  enough  for  a  month’s 
operations,  he  said. 

The  Eastern  Shore  program  had  returned 
to  regular  activities  yesterday.  But  Mr.  Smith 
notes  that  its  nine  paid  employees  “will  miss 
a  payday  and  maybe  two.” 

A  Harford  county  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  intended  to  assist  12,368  poor  people, 
will  also  run  aground  between  now  and  No¬ 
vember  25,  Mr.  Smith  says,  unless  Congress 
appropriates  new  money. 
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(Mr.  FRIEDEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  FRIEDEL’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  FRIEDEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  FRIEDEL’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  DEFIANT  ATTITUDE  OF 
JOHN  DOAR 

(Mr.  HEBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 


to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tt 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  th£  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  honored  and  respected  news¬ 
papers,  has  editorialized  on  JChe  defiant 
attitude  of  Mr.  John  Do^r,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Civil  Rights  Division, 
for  his  failure  to  respeqf  the  law  which 
he  is  supposed  to  honor 

The  law  in  question  is  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  Act.  I  hafe  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the/House  before  when  I 
addressed  myself  to  an  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondence  bgaween  Mr.  Doar  and  me. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Times- 
Picayune  describes  Mr.  Doar  as  “a 
scrambling  legal  quarterback  who  can 
‘twist,’  improvise,  hurdle  the  law,  and 
give  you  a  big  run-around.” 

$  is  a  most  accurate  description, 
and/ under  the  circumstances  I  continue 
tl>e  comparison  by  saying  I  have  seen 
any  scrambling  quarterbacks  who  have 
been  forced  to  “eat  the  ball  and  were 
thrown  for  a  loss.” 

Before  this  discussion  is  ended,  Mr. 
Doar  will  be  compelled  to  “eat  the  ball” 
and  will  be  exposed  as  an  individual  who 
flouts  the  law,  thumbs  his  nose  at  Con¬ 
gress,  and  treats  individual  Members  of 
Congress  as  something  to  be  swept  under 
the  rug  and  forgotten. 

This  matter  has  become  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  Mr.  Doar’s  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  law  and  furnish  names  which  are  on 
the  public  payroll.  The  names  are  now  a 
mute  question.  I  have  already  published 
a  partial  list,  and  I  am  in  possession  of 
the  names  of  out-of-State  people  sent 
into  Louisiana  on  the  November  4,  1967, 
election  day  to  act  as  “volunteer  observ¬ 
ers,”  action  which  carried  overtones  of 
intimidation  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  a  State  election. 

While  the  individual  names  become 
less  important,  the  principle  involved  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  important. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  can  more  properly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “Department  of  Injustice,” 
touches  every  Member  of  Congress  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Under  the  law,  the  information  I  had 
•equested  cannot  be  denied  the  Congress 
:cept  by  such  arbitrary  action  or  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  which  Mr.  Poar  is  doing. 

I  assure  you  I  shall  pursue  this  matter 
to  thA,  hilt  and  will  keep  the  House  in- 
formedNpf  any  action  taken. 

This  i\so  vital  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  that  each  should  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  matter  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the\mmediate  situation,  but 
most  definitely'with  regard  to  future  re¬ 
quests  by  Membev^  of  Congress. 

In  the  meantime^  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  editorialVrom  the  November 
4,  1967  issue  of  the  N»w  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  : 

Fired -Up  at  Se<?recy 

Judging  from  his  current  mood,  we 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  find  \hat  Rep.  F. 
Edward  Hebert  is  writing  a  piece  for  the 
Congressional  Record  about  the  Department 
of  Justice  election  snooping.  The  tine  might 
be  “Tactics  and  Antics  of  John  Doak”  Mr. 
Doar  is  the  assistant  attorney  general\civil 
rights  division.  The  piece  would  not  be  cfc 
plimentary.  From  what  the  congressman  lf$s 
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already  written  or  said,  we  might  suppose 
that  his  “image”  of  Mr.  Doar  would  be  that 
of  k  scrambling  legal  quarterback  who  can 
“twist.”  improvise,  hurdle  the  law — and  give 
you  a  tHg  run-around. 

Mr.  Hebert  wanted  in  advance  the  names 
of  those  ‘\plunteer  civil  service  workers”  as¬ 
signed  to  watch  Louisiana  primary  election 
commission  ere  at  the  state  primary  last  week, 
Mr.  Doar  said, No — no  names,  not  how  many, 
what  parishes,  no  information.  It  was  not  in 
the  “public  interest,”  he  averred,  to  tell  Rep. 
Hebert  or  the  public.  His  watchers  or  ob¬ 
servers  could  be  “harassed.” 

The  congressman  boiled  up.  He  didn’t  like 
the  idea  of  the  Doar  observers  sauntering 
around  the  polling  places  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  state  electionNofficials — style  of 
commissars  sent  to  watch  other  commissars. 
And  he  wanted  to  know  from'Mr.  Doar  a  lot 
of  things — how  the  Justice  Depaxtment  could 
reconcile  use  of  civil  service  workers  for  po¬ 
litical  jobs  with  the  Hatch  Act;  where  was 
there  a  law  that  the  names  of  public  pay- 
rollees  could  be  withheld  from  a  congress¬ 
man;  under  what  section  of  the  Publik  In¬ 
formation  Act,  passed  last  June,  could\he 
withhold  the  information, 'etc.?  \ 

Mr.  Doar  made  a  very  selective  reply,  igA 
noring  the  Hatch  Act  question,  the  rights  of 
congressmen  to  know,  whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  authorized  information  withhold¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  Seemingly  Rep.  Hebert’s 
temper  went  from  boiling  to  burning,  as  Mr. 
Doar  cited  from  the  Public  Information  Act 
( a  very  stern  law  with  respect  to  information 
withholding)  Sec.  552,  sub-sec.  (b),  para¬ 
graph  7:  (May  be  exempted  from  disclosure) 
“investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  en¬ 
forcement  purposes  .  .  .” 

We  agree  with  Rep.  Hebert  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  conceive  how  a  one-day  amateur 
watcher  or  observer  (like  a  bird  watcher,  or 
maybe,  a  forest  ranger  looking  from  a  fire 
tower  for  a  wisp  of  woodland  smoke)  can 
suddenly  become  an  “investigator,”  or  that 
he  can  be  engaged  in  “persevering  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  probe  or  examination”  as  the  dic¬ 
tionary  seems  to  expect  “investigators”  to 
do.  And  it  takes  a  lot  of  imagination  to  say 
that  a  list  of  volunteer  watchers  belong  in 
a  Justice  Department  secret  “investigatory 
file  compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes.” 

We  guess,  with  Mr.  Hebert,  that  Mr.  Doar 
was  violently  contorting  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Act.  And  we  also  guess  he  was  going  to 
hang  on  to  the  names  of  all  the  Toms,  Dicks 
and  Harrys,  law  or  no  law.  Whatever  Rep. 
Hebert  puts  in  the  Record,  if  anything,  about 
this  “unconscionable  refusal”  ought  to  make 
warm  reading  for  a  cold  day. 


AID  FIGHTS  HUNGER  / 

(Mr.  FASCELL  (at  the  request  of/Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  poinMn  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  / 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc¬ 
casionally  we  wonder  if  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  appreciated  or  even  under¬ 
stood  by  the  countries  we  seek  to  assist. 
Do  the  recipient  nations  share  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  their  own  development  and 
economic  growth?  / 

I  have  a  translation  of  an  article  by 
Romulo  EscobaivBethancourt  in  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  newspaper  La  Prensa,  which 
should  dispel  some  doubts.  The  news 
item  report/  a  visit  to  Panama  by  Her¬ 
bert  Waters,  AID’S  assistant  administra¬ 
tor  for  tjne  war  on  hunger,  and  expresses 
the  gin&t  respect  in  that  country  for  Mr. 
Watqrs  and  the  work  he  represents.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  Mr.  Bethan- 
court’s  statement  that : 


Five  thousand  men  like  Herbert  J.  Waters 
working  around  the  world  would  be  a  more 
effective  army  than  five  thousand  soldiers. 

This  is  a  good  indication  of  the  healthy 
attitude  which  is  growing  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues  and  therefore  I  am  insert¬ 
ing  the  translation  from  La  Prensa  of 
September  14, 1967: 

[Translated  from  La  Prensa,  “Trinchera  de 
la  Palabra”  by  Romulo  Escobar  Bethan- 
court  Sept.  14,  1967] 

War  On  Hunger 

The  Press  informs  that  during  the  coming 
week,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  War  on  Hunger,  will  visit  Pan¬ 
ama.  His  stay  will  be  brief  since  Mr.  Waters 
is  on  his  way  to  Lima,  where  he  will  attend 
the  “Operacion  Ninos”  Conference. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  visited  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  northern  nation  who 
is  not  coming  as  a  “military  advisor”,  “anti¬ 
guerrilla  advisor”,  “hemispheric  safety  ad¬ 
visor”,  or  an  “expert  on  continental  unity.” 
People  like  Mr.  Waters  instills  in  us  great 
.satisfaction  since  he  dedicates  his  time  to 
\nalyze  the  real  scourge  of  the  under-de¬ 
veloped  countries,  where  the  primary  cause  of 
social  disturbances  is  “hunger.”  Childreir 
are  dhe  future  of  America  and  to  a  large 
extentNthey  are  abandoned  to  their  own  fate. 
In  som A.  countries  of  Latin  America — not  to 
be  mentifemed  here — it  causes  great  pain  to 
see  how  children  are  so  unprotected  from 
hunger,  diseases  and  illiteracy.  / 

If  the  United  States  would  spend  on  the 
war  on  hungerNa  tenth  of  wha/  they  spend 
on  wars,  such  as\the  war  in  Vietnam;  they 
would  not  have  to\send  their  sons  to  die  in 
far  away  countries. 'Five  thousand  men  like 
•Herbert  J.  Waters  working  around  the  world 
would  be  a  more  effective  army  than  five 
thousand  soldiers. 

Initiating  a  war  oiynunger  on  a  large  scale 
would  immediately'  stimulate  Russia  and 
China — not  to  be  /eft  behinay— as  it  is  pres¬ 
ently  evidenced  Ky  the  displayNf  their  mili¬ 
tary  power.  Humanity  would,  with  pleasure, 
approve  of  such  a  war  on  hunger  between 
these  powerful  nations.  \ 

The  bombardment  of  food  and  toolk  would 
successfully  replace  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs./  \ 

This/  is  a  daydream,  of  course,  because 
human  beings  of  all  latitudes  who  have  been 
successful  scientifically  have  not  improvedS 
their  souls  at  the  same  rate  and  remain  an 
/asy  prey  to  the  ambitions  of  political  and 
'economic  powers. 

While  the  arrival  of  distinguished  military 
officials  is  welcomed  with  excessive  honors, 
it  is  possible  that  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Waters 
will  amount  only  to  a  mere  protocol  call. 

When  countries  learn  to  react  in  a  different 
manner,  that  is  by  welcoming  the  fighters 
on  hunger  with  due  receptiveness  and  turn¬ 
ing  their  backs  to  emissaries  of  gunpowder 
and  thunder;  then  they  will  show  the  true 
road  to  the  leading  nations  which  still  remain 
blind. 


(Mr.  FASCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  FASCELL’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


PRESIDENT  STRIKES  ANOTHER 
BLOW  FOR  WOMEN’S  RIGHTS 

(Mrs.  MINK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 


extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the' 
Record  and  to  include  extraneo/s 
matter.)  '  / 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  and  the  U.S.  Congress'  have 
struck  another  blow  for  womer^s  rights 
with  the  President’s  signature/ of  a  bill 
to  provide  equal  opportunity/ln  military- 
service  for  women.  / 

Before  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
35,000  women  in  the  Arm/d  Forces  by  law 
received  fewer  promotions  than'  their 
male  counterparts  and  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  obtain  rajfk  above  colonel. 

But  with  the  stroke  of  his  pen,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  ended  as  he  put  it  “the  last 
vestige  of  discrimination  in  our  Armed 
Forces.”  The /promotion  of  women  will 
not  be  governed  by  standards  generally 
applicable  to  men,  with  no  arbitrary  ceil¬ 
ing  on  their  rank. 

Since/the  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  /omen  have  written  a  long  and 
prou/  history  of  military  service  to  their 
country.  They  have  served — and  died — 
for  their  Nation’s  defense — and  their  Na¬ 
tion  is  finally  giving  them,  as  the  Presi- 
'dent  remarked,  “the  equal  treatment  and 
equal  opportunity  they  should  have  had 
from  the  beginning.” 

This  is  a  proud  day  in  American  mili¬ 
tary  annals  for  America  has  once  again 
renewed  its  historic  promise  of  equality 
for  all. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  President’s  remarks  upon 
signing  the  women’s  officers  bill: 

Text  of  Remarks  by  the  President  Upon 

Signing  H.R.  5894,  the  Women’s  Officers 

Legislation 

We  are  here  this  morning  to  strike  another 
blow  for  women’s  rights.  At  long  last,  we  are 
going  to  give  the  dedicated,  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  the  equal  treatment  and  equal 
opportunity  they  should  have  had  from  the 
beginning. 

We  took  the  precaution  of  asking  the 
ladies  to  supply  the  Honor  Guard  this  morn¬ 
ing.  That  is  in  case  there  are  still  some  die¬ 
hard  traditionalists  who  do  not  approve  our 
action. 

As  our  good  friends  Margaret  Smitlj, 
Frances  Bolton,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  and 
many  others,  can  testify,  women  in  uniform 
.have  had  to  fight  on  more  than  the  battle¬ 
field  of  war.  I  still  recall  what  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
hack  to  say  on  the  subject  back  in  1942.  We 
wereNdebating  the  bill  to  create  the  WAAC, 
and  hAsaid: 

“I  think  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  cour¬ 
ageous  manhood  of  the  country  to  pass  a 
law  inviting  women  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces  in  order  to  win  a  battle. 

“Take  the  women  into  the  armed  service, 
who  then  will  do  the  cooking,  the  washing, 
the  mending,  the  humble  homey  tasks  to 
which  every  woman  has  devoted  herself? 

“Think  of  the  hmniliation!  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  manhorti  of  America?” 

But  the  ladies  woli  their  battle — and 
American  manhood  hasv  survived.  Colonel 
Hobby  got  her  Women’X  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps,  and  school  opened,  in  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  All  of  you  who'were  there  will 
remember  what  she  said  on  that  day: 

“You  have  a  debt  to  democracy,  a  date 
with  destiny.”  History  has  recorded  how 
magnificently  our  American  women  kept 
that  date.  And  they  are  keeping  it  still. 

Over  1,000  are  in  Vietnam  today.  Ank  here 
to  witness  this  ceremony  are  many  who  laave 
already  served  in  Vietnam.  \ 

Our  Armed  Forces  literally  could  not  opfi 
erate  effectively  or  efficiently  without  our\ 
women.  Yet,  we  nearly  lost  them  at  the  end 
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of  the  Second  World  War.  In  1948,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  retire 
the  WACs  and  the  WAVES  to  the  Reserves. 
i  was  to  be  no  place  for  them  In  the. 
sgular  services.  f 

/e  succeeded  In  reversing  that  action. 

I  >ay  “we,”  but  I  should  say  you  ladies  of 
Congress  and  your  female  allies  in  the  press 
gallery\I  was  proud  to  serve  as  a  buck  pri¬ 
vate  in  your  ranks. 

Our  galiant  ladies  were  assured  permanent 
status  in  the  military  services.  But  they  were 
not  assured 'equal  opportunity.  From  that 
day  to  this,  N.woman  choosing  a  military 
career  could  expect  to  do  her  job  with  fewer 
promotions  and\therefore,  with  less  pay 
than  a  man  would  have  received  for  the  same 
service.  FurthermoreS^he  had  only  about  10 
percent  as  much  chance  of  being  promoted 
above  the  grade  of  Major — and  no  chance  at 
all  of  being  pormoted  alcove  the  grade  of 
Colonel. 

With  the  signing  of  this  bi^l  today,  we  are 
going  to  end  that  inequity. 

This  bill  gives  the  career  w^men  of  our 
armed  services  no  special  privileges.  But  it 
does  relieve  them  from  the  handicaps. 

The  bill  does  not  create  any  femaje  Gen¬ 
erals  or  Admirals — but  it  does  open  tire  door. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not\ome 
day  have  a  female  Chief  of  Staff — or  even  a 
Commander-in-Chief. 

I  realize  that  a  few  of  our  gentlemen 
cers  may  not  be  too  enthusiastic  about  this 
possibility.  And  I  know  why:  As  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  once  observed,  “Nature  has  given 
women  so  much  power  that  the  law  has 
very  wisely  given  them  little.” 

But  from  now  on,  the  officers  and  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  will  just  have  to  take 
their  chances  in  open  competition,  along  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

This  is  a  free  country,  a  democratic  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  time  has  passed  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  be  denied  to  anyone. 

We  gave  women  the  vote,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  survived. 

In  this  Administration,  we  have  passed 
laws  providing  that  women  in  industry  must 
receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work — and  the 
the  economy  has  continued  to  prosper. 

We  have  brought  women  to  ever-higher 
and  more  influential  positions  in  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice — and  the  Government  has  improved. 

Women  are  leaders  and  doers  in  our  Con¬ 
gress  and  throughout  our  government. 

Now  we  end  the  last  vestige  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  our  Armed  Forces.  So,  both  as  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Commander-in-Chief,  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  sign  this  bill. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  better  compan 
in  which  to  sign  it.  For,  in  a  very  real  sen 
tihs  law  belongs  to  every  one  of  you  l)4re 
in  this  room. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  for  me  t/  take 
this  opportunity  to  honor  two  very  brave 
ladies  in  our  Armed  Forces  for  oidstanding 
service  in  connection  with  the  /conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

To  Air  Force  Nurse  Colonel  JSthel  A.  Hoe- 
fly  we  are  going  to  award  the -Legion  of  Merit. 
And  to  Army  Nurse  Major  laarie  L.  Rodgers, 
we  are  going  to  award  the  Bronze  Star. 

Colonel  Kobach  and  /Colonel  Hayes  will 
read  the  Citations. 


(Mrs.  MINK  /at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  jvas  granted  permission  to 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ancj/to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mrs/ MINK’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mrs.  MINK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Iontgomery  )  was  granted  permission  to 
'extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 


[Mrs.  MINK’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


WAR  ON  POVERTY 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery  )  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  commentators  on 
national  issues  is  Roscoe  Drummond,  the 
nationally  respected  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist. 

On  November  6  in  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  Mr.  Drummond  contributed  a 
very  persuasive  and  thoughtful  column 
concerning  the  consideration  by  this 
body  of  the  pending  antipoverty  bill. 

With  pel-mission,  I  insert  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Fate  op  War  on  Poverty  up  to  House 

Washington.— The  fate  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  war  on  poverty — to  continue  its  vital 
job  or  to  be  shrunk  to  such  puny  size  as  to  be 
meaningless — will  soon  be  decided. 

It  will  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  Senate  has  voted  strong  and 
constructive  anti-poverty  legislation,  but  the 
outlook  in  the  House  is  ominous. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  getting  plenty  of 
praise  even  from  its  critics  in  Congress,  but 
praise  won’t  finance  it.  Those  who  publicly 
praise  the  anti-poverty  programs  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  impoverish  them  by  inadequate 
funds  and  crippling  amendments. 

By  the  test  of  public  support  and  expert 
judgment,  Congress  will  be  doing  the  nation 
a  reckless  and  ill-timed  disservice  by  suffo 
eating  the  war  on  poverty.  I  believe  that  most 
congressmen  who  may  be  tempted  to  vote 
that  way  will  be  making  a  political  mistake 
through  misreading  voter  opinion. 

The  President’s  Commission  on  Civil  Dis 
orders,  comprising  some  wise  and  knowledge¬ 
able  people,  has  concluded  that  city  govern¬ 
ment  most  needs  strengthening  in  order  to 
deal  effectively  with  civil  disorder. 

No  federal  enterprise  is  doing  so  much  to 
help  city  government  control  and  prevent 
violence  as  the  anti-poverty  programs. 

This  is  the  nearly  unanimous  testimony 
of  mayors,  police  chiefs,  juvenile  judges  and 
civic  leaders  of  cities  which  had  riots  and 
those  which  didn’t.  In  many  of  the  cities  the 
police  departments  and  community  action 
agencies  had  joint  programs  to  prevent  riots 
and  in  eight  cities  the  juvenile  arrest  rate 
went  down  with  the  help  of  the  anti-poverty 
programs. 

The  mayors  of  the  cities  know  most  about 
how  much  the  nation  needs  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  to  help  improve  the  lot  of  the  very  poor, 
both  Negro  and  white,  and  thereby  to  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  reach  of  those  who 
seek  to  turn  them  to  violence.  The  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  unanimously  asks  for 
expanded  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  Republican  mayors  of  22  cities  with 
100,000  population  urged  the  GOP  leaders  of 
Congress  to  “encourage  members  of  Con 
gress  to  support  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and 
imaginative  programs  may  be  carried  on  in 
a  successful  manner.”  Most  of  the  governors 
Republican  and  Democratic,  agree. 

But  the  House  is  rife  with  suggestions  to 
slash  the  OEO  budget  by  as  much  as  $400,- 
000,000  to  $800,000,000 — a  cruel  mistake. 


ROCKEFELLER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARD  TO  DONALD  A.  WILLIAMS 

(Mr.  POAGE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
ter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is/k  very 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Williams  on  his  receipt  of  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service /Award  for 
Administration. 

Dr.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  isr  a  man  with  an 
unusual  combination/  of  talents  and 
skills — scientific,  technological,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative,  with  /an  extra  measure  of 
vision,  dedication,  and  perceptiveness 
that  makes  hin/stand  out  among  other 
men. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  him 
as  head  o y  the  Nation’s  major  soil  and 
water  conservation  agency.  He  has  not 
only  given  outstanding  leadership  to  the 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs, 
but  lie  has  made  major  contributions  in 
gqiuing  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
Agriculture  in  forming  sound,  new 
irograms. 

As  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  his  job  has  not  been  an  easy 
one.  The  14  years  that  he  has  headed  the 
agency  have  been  a  period  of  change — 
changes  in  technology,  in  land  use,  needs, 
and  conservation  concepts.  His  agency 
itself  has  undergone  a  complete  reorga¬ 
nization.  Through  this  period,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  skilled  hand  has  strengthened  the 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  and  guided  its  growth  from  an 
erosion  control  activity  to  a  massive 
movement  that  recognizes  resource  con¬ 
servation  as  everybody’s  business. 

While  broad  benefits  are  being  realized 
today,  future  generations  undoubtedly 
will  be  the  major  benefactors — perhaps 
without  realizing  it — for  it  is  the  sound 
planning  of  today  that  will  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  tomorrow’s  growth. 

No  State  is  more  aware  of  the  benefits 
from  sound  conservation  than  Texas. 
The  recent  destructive  Hurricane  Beulah 
caused  untold  damage  and  heartache. 
Still  greater  damage  was  averted  by  the 
excellent  work  that  has  been  done  under 
the  small  watershed  program  so  ably 
administered  in  Texas  by  “Red”  Smith. 
During  the  heavy  rains  accompanying 
the  hurricane,  small  dams  and  other 
leasures  in  watershed  projects  pre- 
mted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  damage  along  creeks  that  had 
beenmrotected. 

I  have  been  close  to  this  program.  In 
1952  I  introduced  the  first  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  upstream  flood  prevention  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr /Williams  played  a  strong  role 
in  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  that  was  passed  in  1954. 
The  act  embooies  much  of  his  philos¬ 
ophy — that  projects  should  be  carried 
out  by  local  people  with  Federal  help, 
rather  than  as  FelSeral  projects — and 
that  land  treatment  on  both  public  and 
private  lands  shares  equally  with  flood 
prevention  dams  to  mak^a  project  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Such  a  philosophy  Has  made  this 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  important 
conservation  programs  we  haw 

Dr.  Williams’  ideas  concerning  local 
action  with  Federal  help  has  proved  just 
as  successful  in  the  resource  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  projects  launched 
only  a  few  years  ago  under  his  direction 
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\His  initiative  in  drawing  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  for  sound  land  use 
planning  in  the  rural  fringe  areas  is  in 
keeping  with  his  belief  that  land  and 
water  need  careful  planning  and  man- 
agementNoo  matter  where  they  are. 

In  administering  the  Federal  part  of 
conservation,  programs,  Don  Williams 
has  insisted  o^  extremely  high  technical 
standards  for\scS  personnel.  Tech¬ 
nicians  and  specialists  keep  up  to  date 
through  the  agency’s  training  programs 
and  are  encouragecNo  be  active  in  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  group  of  probably,  the  most  dedi¬ 
cated  of  Federal  employees — as  is  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  SCS 
has  the  smallest  turnover  hf  personnel 
in  Government.  \ 

Dr.  Williams’  leadership  in  in^uencing 
attitudes,  motivating  people,  ano\enlist- 
ing  support  for  the  conservations pro¬ 
grams  he  directs  has  provided  the  Knee 
behind  them.  Through  his  influence,  che 
important  relationship  between  re^ 
source  conservation  and  development 
and  national,  social,  and  economic  wel¬ 
fare  has  become  more  widely  recognized 
than  ever  before. 

From  my  vantage  point  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  progress 
of  resource  development.  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  closely  the  workings  of  the 
.agency  we  established  to  handle  the 
job — also  Dr.  Williams,  the  man  who 
heads  that  agency.  I  am  gratified  that 
he  is  being  recognized  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  job  that  he  is  doing. 


(Mr.  COHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  COHELAN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  COHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  COHELAN’S  remarks  will  appeal 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.]  / 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  requesbuf  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this'  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include /Extraneous 
matter.)  / 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  renfarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ 1/at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  aura  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)  / 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(M GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to.'extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 


the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


COLLEGE  COSTS  RISING 

(Mr.  DANIELS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  figures  show  that  the  costs 
of  1  year’s  training  at  an  average  private 
college  have  risen  42  percent  in  the  last 
10  years — from  $1,760  in  1955  to  $2,500 
in  1966.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1972  these 
costs  will  have  risen  even  further — to 
$2,940. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  shows  that  the  situation 
in  public  colleges  is  proportionately  the 
same.  Costs  are  rising  so  rapidly  that  to¬ 
day’s  senior  pays  15  percent  more  in  his 
lourth  year  of  study  than  he  did  in  his 
freshman  year.  , 

The  implications  of  these  rising  costs 
couldv  well  be,  as  an  official  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  said,  “that  public  educatioia  in 
American  as  it  was  once  known  is  dis¬ 
appearing^’  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  should  all 
be  aware  of\he  seriousness  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Yet,  I  oh  not  feel  thatmsing  costs 
necessitate  theNclosing  of ^college  doors 
to  a  large  number  of  ooy young  people. 
We,  in  the  Congress,  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  these  qoors  open.  We  can 
do  it  by  making  sureMhat  adequate  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  is  available^  to  any  student 
who  needs  it.  /  \ 

I  should  like  m  take  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  support  the  higher\education 
amendment/  when  they  come  Before  us 
for  consideration.  \ 

To  emphasize  my  point,  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  on  rising  college  costs  which  ap¬ 
pealed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  No\. 
vember  5: 

C(osts  Up  Sharply  in  State  Colleges — Fresh- 
/  man  in  1964  Pays  15  Percent  More  in 

Class  op  1968 

Washington,  November  3.— Costs  in  pub¬ 
lic  colleges  are  rising  so  fast  tbat  today’s 
senior  pays  almost  15  per  cent  more  for  his 
fourth  year  than  he  did  for  his  freshman 
year,  a  survey  disclosed  today. 

The  survey,  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col¬ 
leges,  shows  that  four-fifths  of  the  nation’s 
public  colleges  and  universities  increased 
tuition,  room  and  board  rates  this  year. 

Most  of  those  public  institutions  that  did 
not  raise  charges  this  year  did  so  last  year, 
the  report  says. 

The  survey  reports  that  men  in  their  sen¬ 
ior  year  at  public  colleges  and  state  univer¬ 
sities  are  now  paying  an  average  of  $1,112  for 
total  costs — including  tuition,  room  and 
board.  They  paid  an  average  of  $968  for  the 
same  items  as  freshmen  in  1964. 

WOMEN  PAYING  MORE 

Women  at  the  same  institutions  will  pay 
an  average  of  $1,141  for  total  senior  year 
charges.  They  paid  an  average  of  $989  as 
freshmen. 

Rates  for  women  students  are  higher  be¬ 
cause  most  state  universities  charge  women 
more  for  rooms. 


The  survey  shows  also  that  total  charges 
for  students  at  99  land-grant  institutions' 
and  major  state  universities  that  make  Up 
the  national  association  average  $850  inis 
year,  up  from  $830  for  last  year.  / 

In  all,  the  report  says,  tuition  ajfa  re¬ 
quired  fees  have  risen  6.5  per  cenyfor  in¬ 
state  students  at  the  same  institutions. 

A  large  number  of  institutions  taking  part 
in  the  survey  reported  that  they' were  forced 
to  raise  charges  because  stats'  governments 
had  not  appropriated  enough'runds  for  state 
educational  institutions  thjs  year. 

OTHER  COSTS  tY  FACTOR 

Rising  costs  of  food^/abor  and  construc¬ 
tion  were  also  cited  by  many  state  colleges 
and  universities  as  Reasons  behind  the  ris¬ 
ing  charges  to  students. 

The  over-all  climb  in  charges  to  students 
by  state  universities  appears  to  cloud  the 
future  of  pu^ic  education  in  the  United 
States.  / 

The  land^grant  colleges  and  state  uni¬ 
versities  were  founded  as  publicly  supported 
institutions  where  in-state  students  would 
be  abl/  to  obtain  a  college  education  for 
minimum  rates. 

“The  implication  to  be  drawn  from  the 
riyng  charges  by  public  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  is  that  public  education  in  America 
Sts  it  was  once  known  is  disappearing,”  an  of¬ 
ficial  at  the  association  commended. 

United  States  Office  of  Education  figures 
show  that  the  cost  of  one  year’s  training  at 
an  average  private  college  has  risen  42  per 
cent  in  10  years — from  $1,760  in  1955  to 
$2,500  in  1966. 


A  BANKER  VIEWS  THE  MONEY 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  RARICK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  challeng¬ 
ing  paper  on  “The  Real  Causes  of  Today’s 
Troubles,”  by  Mr.  H.  Frederick  Hage- 
mann,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  the  State  Street  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  asserts  the 
author’s  belief  in  individual  liberty  un¬ 
der  God  and  private,  free  competitive 
enterprise. 

I  insert  Mr.  Hagemann’s  viewpoint  in 
the  Record  and  recommend  its  reading 
sto  all  Members: 

\the  Real  Causes  op  Today’s  Troubles 
(By,  H.  Frederick  Hagemann,  Jr.,  chairman 

of\the  board  and  president.  State  Street 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.) 

The  people  of  this  country  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  wrGi  crime  in  the  streets,  juvenile 
delinquencV  high  taxes,  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  riots  lk  the  cities  and  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  particular,  the  continuing  outbreaks 
of  violence  in  American  cities  have  left  the 
country  alarmed, 'perplexed  and  questioning. 

At  the  same  timeSthe  international  impact 
of  the  riots  has-  shaken  admirers  of  the 
United  States  all  over  the  world  and,  of 
course,  has  delighted  ou\enemies. 

America  finds  itself  in  \  dilemma,  the  so¬ 
lution  to  which  calls  for  maximum  resource¬ 
fulness,  forthrightness  and  Ayhigh  degree  of 
national  maturity.  \ 

There  are  many  solutions  advocated  daily. 
Most  of  them  are  concerned  wkh  federal 
funds  to  be  channeled  directly  to 'cities,  or 
through  the  states.  Others  call  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  or  the  expansion  of  present 
spending  progfams.  But  all  of  them  havXone 
common  thread — they  are,  in  the  main,  pana¬ 
ceas  to  relieve  the  situation.  They  are  not 
remedies  to  cure  the  condition.  And  there  is' 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  react  quickly  to 
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rent  economic  expansion  is  indeed  grati¬ 
fying  and  impressive.  We  are  told  that 
kour  gross  national  product  has  increased 
,rly  $300  billion  over  6V2  years,  and 
tft^t  it  now  exceeds  three-fourths  of  a 
ion  dollars  a  year.  But  to  me,  and  I 
am  sure  to  most  other  Americans,  the 
astronomic  numbers  tossed  about  by  the 
economists  are  really  too  vast  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Nyhat  we  really  want  to  know 
is  what  thikhas  meant  to  John  Q.  Pub¬ 
lic,  the  average  American  citizen. 

How  far  have  we  all  shared  this  pros¬ 
perity?  Has  aiiy  of  us  been  short¬ 
changed,  as  has  sp  often  happened  be¬ 
fore? 

Looking  at  the  pi&hire  it  these  terms, 
I  find  numbers  whicn\I  can  understand 
much  more  readily.  Let  ine  cite  a  few : 

Nine  million  more  wortcers  are  em¬ 
ployed  today  than  in  early \961,  and  the 
number  of  unemployed  has  fallen  by  1.6 
million. 

There  has  been  real  progres\  in  cut¬ 
ting  unemployment  among  minority 
groups  and  teenagers. 

The  aggregate  income  of  wage 
salary  earners  has  risen  by  $178  b 
since  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  or  by 
percent. 

Private  employee  compensation  per 
man-hour  worked  is  up  over  30  percent, 
and  the  number  of  man-hours  worked 
'  has  greatly  increased,  as  a  result  of  the 
fuller  employment  of  a  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  labor  force. 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  have 
risen  by  $34  billion  over  the  same  period, 
or  by  75  percent,  allowing  dividends  to 
be  raised  by  more  than  70  percent.  Earn¬ 
ings  of  unincorporated  businesses  and 
professions  also  rose  dramatically. 

Total  farm  income  increased  35  per¬ 
cent  between  1960  and  1966,  and  the 
value  of  farm  assets  by  28  percent.  In¬ 
come  per  farm  rose  64  percent. 

No  section  of  our  Nation,  no  industry, 
no  group  of  our  citizens  has  failed  to 
benefit,  and  benefit  richly,  from  this 
great  recession-free  advance. 

At  the  same  time,  our  growing  re¬ 
sources  have  permitted  us  to  make  much 
more  adequate  provision  for  the  needs 
of  our  elder  citizens,  in  the  form  of  both 
medical  care  and  other  benefits.  And, 
with  steadily  rising  tax  revenues — despite 
tax  rate  reductions  averaging  20  per¬ 
cent — we  have  been  able  to  broaden 
greatly  our  provisions  for  education,  for 
social  services,  and  aids  to  the  disadvan¬ 
taged.  And,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
spent  about  $30  to  $35  billion  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

In  short,  this  unprecedented  boom  has 
had  no  stepchildren  and  no  favorites. 
By  every  measure  I  can  find,  it  has  been 
truly  pervasive,  extending  its  benefits  to 
virtually  all  of  our  citizens  today  and 
bearing  promise  of  still  more  in  the 
future. 


OEO:  COMMITMENT  TO  THE 
NATION’S  POOR 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Montgomery)  was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  up  to  this  body  to  solidly 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  poor  of 
this  Nation,  our  commitment  that  Amer-  | 
ica’s  future  is  also  theirs,  and  that  their  I 
hope  is  ours. 

A  very  fine  editorial,  entitled  “Com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Poor,”  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  November  7,  sums  up 
the  importance  of  the  questions  before 
us  regarding  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  and  rejects  the 
alternatives  to  continued  progress 
against  poverty  which  some  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  seem  eager  to  have  us  adopt. 

Referring  to  these  alternatives,  the 
editorial  states  that: 

America  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  betrayal 
of  its  hard-up  citizens.  We  have  a  commit¬ 
ment  not  only  to  attack  the  poverty  prob¬ 
lem  hut  to  carry  through  with  the  attack 
until  it  is  successful.  Failure  to  live  up  to 
this  commitment  would  create  a  “credibility 
gap”  within  our  own  country  which  would 
take  generations  to  heal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
this  timely  statement  of  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  from  a  distinguished  Boston  news¬ 
paper  and  place  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Commitment  to  the  Poor 

The  conservative  coalition  in  Congress  is 
insistent  that  the  United  States  keep '  its 
commitments  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  far-off  peoples,  hut  it  is  far  less  scru¬ 
pulous  when  it  comes  to  honoring  pledges  to 
impoverished  Americans. 

The  antipoverty  program,  which  was 
launched  with  such  fanfare  only  three  years 
ago,  is  already  in  serious  trouble.  Set  up  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  it  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded,  it  is  now  being  ham¬ 
pered  and  cut  back  and  threatened  with 
imminent  extinction.  The  expectations 
aroused  in  thousands  of  worthy  citizens  have 
been  rudely  disappointed. 

Although  we  are  now  more  than  four 
months  into  fiscal  year  1968,  Congress  is 
still  bickering  over  an  authorization  bill  for 
the  poverty  agency  (Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity)  .  Meanwhile  no  temporary  funds 
have  been  made  available  with'  the  result 
than  many  O.E.O.  programs  have  literally 
run  out  of  money  and  closed  down. 

The  House  this  week  takes  up  a  $2.1  bil¬ 
lion  O.E.O.  authorization  bill  reported  out  by 
its  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  This  bill 
is  far  from  ideal.  It  virtually  destroys  the 
community  action  program,  for  example,  by 
requiring  that  it  be  run  by  local  officials 
instead  of  private  community  leaders.  It  also 
creates  needless  problems  by  requiring  that 
half  of  the  20  percent  local  contribution  be 
in  cash  rather  than  “kind.”  But  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  very  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  money 
asked  by  the  administration  and  only  a  few 
million  dollars  less  than  the  Senate  has 
approved. 

The  big  danger  is  that  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  will  gang  up  on  the  bill 
and  amend  it  to  death  on  the  floor.  One 
proposal  is  to  take  the  poverty  programs  out 
of  O.E.O.  and  reassign  them  to  the  older 
line  agencies.  Another  is  to  apply  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  $1.2  billion  on  anti-poverty  spending. 
If  either  of  these  moves  succeeds,  the  poverty 
program  will  be  as  good  as  destroyed. 

America  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  betrayal 
of  its  hard-up  citizens.  We  have  a  commit¬ 
ment  not  only  to  attack  the  poverty  problem 
but  to  carry  through  with  the  attack  until 
it  is  successful.  Failure  to  live  up  to  this 
commitment  would  create  a  “credibility  gap” 


within  our  own  country  which  would  take 
generations  to  heal. 


CONGRESSMAN  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

HONORED  BY  BRONX  AMERIGO 

VESPUCCI  LODGE  OF  SONS  OF 

ITALY 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
honor  bestowed  on  our  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  Congressman  Jacob  H.  Gilbert, 
of  New  York,  on  last  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  when  he  was  presented  with 
the  annual  award  of  the  Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci  Lodge  2159  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America.  At  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  in  the  Bronx,  Congressman  Gil¬ 
bert  was  presented  with  a  plaque  by 
Venerable  Orlando  Oliva  of  Lodge  2159  in 
appreciation  for  his  compassionate  con¬ 
cern  for  and  his  vigilant  attention  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Italo -American  com¬ 
munity.  He  was  cited  for  his  efforts  in 
securing  passage  in  Congress  of  the  new 
immigration  reform  bill  and  for  his  sup¬ 
port  of  a  bill  to  make  Columbus  Day  a 
national  holiday.  This  award  testifies  to 
his  being  a  true  friend  of  Americans  of 
Italian  descent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sons  of  Italy  is  a 
fraternal  society  of  Italo-Americans  that 
started  in  New  York  City  in  1905.  Its 
motto  is:  “Liberty,  Equality,  and  Broth¬ 
erly  Love.”  The  fraternity  is  nonpoliti¬ 
cal  and  nondenominational  in  concept 
and  programs,  and  its  membership  com¬ 
prises  persons  of  every  profession  and 
occupation.  It  is  the  largest  Italian  or¬ 
ganization,  with  lodges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  aims  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  are  to 
promote  civic  education  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  to  uphold  the  concept  of  Ameri¬ 
canism;  to  encourage  the  dissemination 
of  Italian  culture  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  organize  and  establish  benevolent 
and  social  welfare  institutions  for  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  its  members, 
their  dependents  and  the  needy  in 
general. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress- 
an  Gilbert  considers  it  a  particular 
hdnor  to  receive  the  award  of  the 
Arrmrigo  Vespucci  Lodge  of  the  Sons  of 
ItalySEvery  man  in  this  body  knows,  as 
I  knoV  from  my  personal  experience, 
that  Italo-Americans  have  no  better 
friend  in''Congress  than  Jack  Gilbert. 
He  is  compassionate  in  his  concern  for 
the  welfare\of  Americans  of  Italian 
descent.  I  commend  Congressman  Gil¬ 
bert,  and  I  commend  the  Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci  Lodge  of  the  Bronx  on  its  wise 
choice  for  this  awar 


(Mr.  ADDABBO  (at  tlm  request  of  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  atNfiiis  point  in 
Jthe  Record  and  to  include\extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  ADDABBO’S  remarks  Vill  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.]' 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  WAR 

ON  POVERTY  IN  THE  NINTH  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OP  INDIANA 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Montgomery)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  14,  1967,  I  met  with  community 
action  program  directors  in  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana  to  discuss  informally 
and  candidly  with  them  the  progress  and 
problems  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  south¬ 
eastern  Indiana. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  a  series  of 
meetings  which  I  have  held  to  review 
major  Federal  programs.  In  August  I  met 
with  school  superintendents  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  talk  about  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  with  hos¬ 
pital  administrators  to  discuss  medicare. 
In  October  I  met  with  county  welfare 
directors  to  discuss  welfare  programs. 
And  I  had  a  meeting  with  leaders  of  vet¬ 
erans  groups  to  discuss  veterans  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  not  only  to  help  draft  and 
vote  on  legislation,  but  to  see  that  the 
programs  as  administered  and  imple¬ 
mented  do,  in  fact,  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  legislation. 

Before  the  October  meeting  with  CAP 
directors,  I  sent  the  directors  a  letter 
asking  them  to  explain  and  evaluate 
their  programs  and  seeking  suggestions 
on  how  the  programs  could  be  improved. 

The  Ninth  District  is  predominantly 
rural,  and  it  includes  one-third  of  the 
counties  in  Indiana  in  which  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  families  are  in  low-in¬ 
come  brackets.  Thus,  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  has  special  significance  for  the  17- 
county  Ninth  District. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  the  program 
follows : 

■Programs  Authorized  by  the  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity  but  Funded  by  the 

Department  of  Labor 

neighborhood  youth  corps 


County 

Number  of  par-  Federal  funds 

ticipants  (in  school  (since  Jan.  1, 1967) 
and  out  of  school) 

Bartholomew . . 

19 

$6, 232 

Clark. . . . 

89 

15,023 

Dearborn _ 

67 

14,171 

Decatur  . . 

17 

4, 273 

Fayette _ 

18 

24, 077 

Franklin  . 

33 

82, 050 

Jackson . . . 

37 

11,656 

Jefferson . . . 

62 

14,748 

Jennings _ _ 

21 

5,138 

Lawrence. _ 

48 

15,641 

Ohio...  . . 

21 

5, 586 

Orange . 

29 

9,193 

Ripley . . 

47 

13, 886 

Scott . . 

35 

10,37.8 

Shelby . . 

15 

4, 491 

Switzerland . . 

19 

7, 395 

Washington  . 

22 

7, 081 

Total . 

599 

251,019 

In  addition,  the  LOW  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.,  Inc.,  has  just  received  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  project  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  for  125  participants,  utiliz¬ 
ing  $114,630. 

Green  Thumb  employs  approximately 
111  men  in  eight  Ninth  District  counties: 


Bartholomew,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Jen¬ 
nings,  Lawrence,  Orange,  Scott,  and 
Washington. 

Operation  mainstream:  Sponsored  by 


community  action  agencies  in  15  coun¬ 
ties  have  provided  during  the  past  year 
are  Headstart,  senior  citizens  centers, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  beauti¬ 
fication  projects. 

All  of  the  community  action  agencies 
have  sponsored  summer  Headstart  class¬ 
es  and  two  have  year-round  Headstart 
programs. 

Four  of  the  community  action  agencies 
have  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects 
and  one  has  a  senior  citizens  program. 
One  agency  has  an  Operation  Main¬ 
stream  project,  sponsored  by  OEO  under 
the  Nelson  amendment  and  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  program 
provides  work  experience  for  the  elderly 
on  10  park  projects. 

Green  Thumb  operates  in  eight  Ninth 
District  counties,  employing  111  men. 
The  Green  Thumb  program  is  author¬ 
ized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  not  part  of  the  beautification 
program  which  is  authorized  under  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act.  It  provides 
work  experience  for  men  over  55  years  of 
age  on  the  highways.  They  plant  grass 
seed,  clean  roadside  parks  and  plant  pine 
seedlings. 

Other  projects  sponsored  by  the  local 
agencies  in  the  last  year  include  a  hos¬ 
pitality  program  for  the  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center,  whereby  boys  from 
the  center  were  invited  into  homes  in 
the  area;  work-study  programs  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Indiana  University;  and 
long-term  low-interest  rural  family 
loans. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  by  far  the 
most  successful  and  popular  program  is 
Headstart.  The  directors  said  Headstart 


the  Southeastern  Indiana  Economic 
Opportunity  Corp.,  Inc.,  and  employing 
88  people  with  a  Federal  grant  of  $203,- 
050. 


provides  an  opportunity  to  start  with 
very  young  children.  Good  results  are 
noted  almost  immediately. 

The  parents  of  the  children,  who 
otherwise  might  be  reluctant  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  activities  provided  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  agency,  become  involved  through 
their  interest  in  helping  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  their  children. 

Headstart  has  successfully  provided  a 
basis  for  participation  in  other  activities. 
It  is  the  basis  for  a  beginning  of  total 
nvolvement  of  the  low-income  commu¬ 
nity,  a  major  goal  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

As  the  local  leaders  and  aides  meet  the 
parents,  ways  are  found  to  also  help 
these  parents.  They  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate  in  the  Headstart  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  many  have  proved  to  be 
very  helpful  as  volunteer  or  salaried 
aides. 

PROBLEMS  AND  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

First.  Administration:  Although  ob¬ 
vious  progress  has  been  made  in  the  re¬ 
gional  office  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  local 
agencies  themselves,  there  are  several 
problems  which,  if  corrected,  would 
make  the  program  more  effective. 

Although  the  directors  felt  that  the 
application  process  has  been  improved, 
they  still  felt  it  takes  too  long  to  review 
the  applications.  The  main  complaint 
was  that  officials  in  the  regional  office 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  review  ap¬ 
plications,  no  matter  when  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted.  They  felt  that  the  staff  in  the  re¬ 
gional  office  charged  with  processing  the 
applications  is  too  small,  causing  a  de¬ 
lay  in  the  processing. 

Second.  Communications:  The  direc¬ 
tors  said  there  is  a  need  for  better  com¬ 
munications  between  the  regional  office 
and  the  local  agencies.  Several  times 
there  have  been  phone  calls  and  letters 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  9TH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA  SINCE  JAN.  1,  1967 


Agency  and  activity 


Beneficiaries 


Nonpro-  Profes-  Teach-  Federal 

fessional  sionals  ers  funds 

workers 


Community  action  program  of  Bartholomew, 

Brown,  and  Jackson  Counties: 

Rural  resource  center... .  4,521  families _ 

Summer  Headstart. _ _  210  children _ 

Clark  County  Community  Action  Committee: 

Program  administration... _ _  16,176  families. 

Year-round  Headstart .  285  children _ 

Summer  Headstart _  60  children _ 

Fayette,  Franklin,  and  Union  Counties  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Council,  Inc.: 

Rural  resource  center . .  3,900  families.. 

Summer  Headstart _ _ _ _ _  45  children _ 

L.O.W.  Economic  Development  Corp.,  Inc.: 

Program  administration _ 

Summer  Headstart _ 

Senior  citizens  centers _ _ _ 

Ohio  Valley  Opportnities,  Inc.: 

Program  administration... _ 

Summer  Headstart.. _ _ 

Southeastern  Indiana  Economic  -Opportunity 
Corp.: 

Program  administration . .  33,500  people. 

Year-round  Headstart _  300  children.. 

Summer  Headstart.. . . . do . 


5,706  families _ 

195  children . . 

4,328  low-income  elderly. 


3,847  families.. 
206  children... 


24 

2 

0 

$39, 162 

48 

16 

14 

57, 584 

1 

4 

0 

21,231 

28 

18 

15 

167, 925 

6 

5 

4 

10, 994 

5 

2 

0 

27,  793 

5 

1 

2 

7,629 

2 

2 

0 

31,345 

21 

21 

13 

55,  896 

1 

11 

0 

51,591 

6 

1 

0 

31,  856 

19 

3 

13 

42,  556 

6 

3 

0 

42, 987 

111 

5 

21 

183,772 

41 

5 

20 

91,948 

Note:  The  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  allocated  to  date  is  $864,269.  In  addition,  the  following  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
the  9th  District: 

Adult  basic  education  (3  participants) _ _ — . - . - .  $660 

29  individual  rural  loans . . . . . — . . . . .  51,330 

2  small  business  loans - - - - - - - - - - .  16, 500 

Total . . . „ . . . . - . 912,604 


PRESENT  PROGRAMS  _ 

The  major  programs  which  the  six 
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which  have  not  been  answered,  or  not 
answered  promptly.  Some  directors  told 
me  that  personnel  in  the  regional  office 
often  evade  questions  because  they  do 
not  know  the  answers  either. 

Third.  Funding:  The  most  serious  con¬ 
cern  of  the  directors  was  the  delay  and 
difficulty  experienced  in  funding  the 
programs. 

When  programs  were  approved  at  the 
last  minute,  as  frequently  happened,  the 
local  agencies  very  often  did  not  receive 
their  funds  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  causing  a  problem  in  paying  sal¬ 
aries  and  meeting  other  financial  obli¬ 
gations.  This  happened  with  slimmer 
Headstart  programs. 

The  directors  were  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  inadequacy  of  funds. 
OEO  could  not  fund  “new”  programs  be¬ 
cause  funds  were  very  limited  this  past 
year.  This  forced  the  local  agencies  to 
leave  out  more  creative  programs.  All  of 
the  directors  felt  that  some  funds  should 
be  designated  for  specific  areas.  However, 
they  believe  the  goals  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  realized  until  the  local 
agencies  are  able  to  initiate  programs 
which  will  attack  specific  problems  in 
their  areas. 

They  all  agreed  that  the  programs,  to 
be  more  effective,  must  be  long  term, 
permitting  long-range  planning.  Unless 
they  are  allowed  to  plan  and  implement 
new  programs,  stagnation  will  result.  Ef¬ 
fective  programs  depend  on  an  assurance 
of  adequate  funds  to  allow  planning  and 
implementation . 

For  example,  one  director  presented 
the  plan  his  agency  has  for  attacking 
poverty  in  his  area. 

Beginning  with  Headstart,  his  plan 
would  involve  children,  and  through 
these  children,  their  parents.  This  has 
been  done. 

Now  he  would  like  to  develop  five 
neighborhood  centers  for  everyone  from 
the  elementary  school  age  through  senior 
citizens.  He  also  wants  to  establish  a 
family  planning  program  for  parents. 

However,  this  agency  has  not  been  able 
to  plan  completely  or  begin  to  implement 
the  plan  because  funds  are  not  available. 
Obviously,  the  war  on  poverty  falters  in 
such  an  instance,  as  the  initiative  of  the 
local  agency  is  frustrated. 

Some  of  the  agencies  which  did  not 
have  year-round  Headstart  programs 
last  year  cannot  even  have  them  funded 
/this  year  because  they  are  new  programs. 
One  agency  in  the  district  has  submitted 
applications  for  three  year-round  pro¬ 
grams,  and  serves  a  county  which  is  an 
EDA-designated  depressed  area  and  is  in 
real  need  of  Headstart.  Summer  Head¬ 
start  programs  have  been  tried  in  this 
area  with  much  success,  but  year-round 
programs  cannot  be  funded. 

Fourth.  Rural  areas:  The  directors 
complained  that  officials  in  OEO  do  not 
understand  the  particular  problems  of 
rural  areas. 

For  example,  the  directors  have  reg¬ 
ularly  met  resistance  from  officials  in  the 
regional  office  to  transportation  costs, 
necessarily  high  because  of  the  sprawling 
rural  areas  served. 

Fifth.  Technical  assistance  office:  The 
directors  believed  the  absence  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  office  in  Indiana 


handicapped'  the  work  of  the  community 
action  agencies. 

Several  directors  said  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  with  applications  would  be 
minimized  if  a  technical  assistance  office 
were  available  in  Indiana.  They  also  felt 
communications  would  improve  if  such 
an  office  were  in  operation. 

Sixth.  Training  sessions:  Most  of  the 
directors  were  critical  of  the  training  ses¬ 
sions  held  in  September  1967  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  meetings, 
they  said,  were  poorly  planned,  too  gen¬ 
eral,  and  not  of  Specific  assistance  to 
directors  with  experience.  The  sessions 
consisted  of  lectures,  and  did  not  deal 
with  specific  problems.  They  would  have 
been  more  beneficial  if  they  had  lasted 
5  days,  instead  of  3,  and  if  small  group 
sessions  had  been  planned,  involv¬ 
ing  directors  with  similar  experience  and 
similar  problems.  There  should  have 
been  time  allowed  for  discussion  and 
questions.  The  directors  also  complained 
that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  re¬ 
ports  and  regulations. 

IMPROVEMENTS  SINCE  LAST  TEAR 

First.  Regional  office:  Substantial  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the 
regional  office  in  Chicago.  All  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  were  concerned  at  this  time  last 
year  with  the  operation  of  the  Chicago 
office;  however,  this  year  they  praised 
Regional  Director  Alan  Beals  and  the 
operation  of  the  office  since  he  took  over. 

The  local  agencies  have  also  become 
more  competent.  One  director  observed 
a  definite  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
officials  in  the  regional  office  toward  his 
office  as  his  organization  improved  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  regional  offi¬ 
cials.  He  said: 

As  far  as  rapport  is  concerned,  this  was 
established  at  the  same  time  that  we  grew 
up  to  the  fact  that  confidence  had  to  be 
earned,  and  rapport  is  a  two-way  street. 

Second.  Involvement  of  the  poor:  A 
major  objective  of  the  poverty  program 
is  to  involve  the  poor  in  working  toward 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  poverty. 
This  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  concept  of  “service  to  the  poor.” 
By  helping  themselves,  the  poor  take  an 
essential  step  toward  breaking  the  “cycle 
of  poverty.” 

The  directors  noted  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  all  of  these  activities.  Last  year 
they  had  mentioned  that,  except  for  the 
parents  of  Headstart  children,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reach  those  the  program  was 
designed  to  help.  Many  of  the  people  to 
be  served  did  not  know  about  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  others  were  indifferent.  This 
year  they  have  been  more  receptive. 

At  first  the  local  agencies’  only  contact 
with  the  low-income  community  was 
through  the  board  members  who  were 
from  the  poverty  group.  The  directors 
soon  found  success  came  when  they 
learned  to  lean  on  the  board  members 
and  other  neighborhood  leaders,  sin¬ 
cerely  seeking  their  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  tackling  a  common  problem. 

Involvement  of  the  poor  still  remains 
a  difficult,  but  essential,  part  of  the 
agency  programs.  Not  every  effort  to 
reach  and  involve  them  succeeds.  Many 
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of  the  people  to  be  served  do  not  have 
access  to  newspapers  and  other  news 
media,  and  do  not  hear  about  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Specific  efforts  must  be  made  to 
contact  them  directly. 

Third.  Community  acceptance:  Local 
communities  in  which  the  agencies  op¬ 
erate  have  become  more  aware  of  the 
goals  of  the  program  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  local  news  media,  the  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  program,  and  the  public  in¬ 
formation  program  conducted  by  the 
agencies  themselves. 

Community  acceptance  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  Headstart,  senior 
citizens,  and  the  Nelson  amendment  park 
project.  As  people  in  the  community 
realize  the  program  is  not  just  a  “give¬ 
away”  and  see  constructive  projects  in 
progress — disadvantaged  children  learn¬ 
ing,  parks  made  more  useful  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  young  men  and  women  engaged  in 
keeping  county  records — their  attitude 
begins  to  change;  and  their  acceptance 
of  the  program  increases. 

A  long  road  must  be  traveled,  how¬ 
ever,  before  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  are  firmly  established  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  Questions  reflecting  a  lack  of 
community  acceptance  of  various  pro¬ 
grams  come  up  often,  and  all  of  the 
agencies  have  a  formidable  public  rela¬ 
tions  task  before  them. 

Fifth.  Coordination  with  county  wel¬ 
fare  departments:  In  the  last  year  the 
coordination  between  the  community 
action  agencies  and  directors  and  the 
county  welfare  departments  has  im¬ 
proved.  Both  CAP  directors  and  welfare 
directors  I  met  with  felt  that  this  in¬ 
creased  interaction  has  been  helpful  to 
the  agencies  and  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munities  they  serve. 

Sixth.  Response  of  the  people:  I  have 
had  a  number  of  letters  from  constitu¬ 
ents  who  are  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
grams.  The  letters  quoted  below  show 
better  than  anything  else  the  impact  of 
these  programs. 

Following  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a 
woman  who  was  an  aide  in  a  summer 
Headstart  program : 

I  am  now  working  for  the  Head  Start 
school  and  I  think  it  is  wonderful. 

It  just  brings  out  the  real  love  a  person 
has  for  children,  especially  these  children — 
which  I  didn’t  know  even  were  in  town. 

I  understand  these  needs  because  I  was 
having  a  very  hard  time  a  few  years  ago  my¬ 
self.  We  just  couldn’t  pay  our  doctor  bills 
and  eat.  The  good  people  here  helped  us  and 
I  really  appreciated  it. 

So  now  I  am  glad  to  have  a  part  here  in 
helping  these  children.  Until  this  Head 
Start  was  started  I  baby  sat  for  people.  I 
never  dreamed  I  could  be  of  any  help  to 
anyone  or  do  anything.  This  program  not 
only  helps  the  children.  It  has  helped  me 
to  realize  just  because  a  person  is  growing 
older  [is  no  reason]  he  can’t  be  of  help  to 
his  own  community.  I  just  hope  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  to  grow  to  greater 
things. 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  from  men  working  on  the  Green 
Thumb  project: 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Green  Thumb 
will  continue  and  that  I  can  keep  the  job  I 
now  have. 

I’m  glad  I’m  working  on  the  Green  Thumb 
project.  I  like  the  project.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  idea.  I’m  interested  in  this  work  also. 
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This  is  the  first  job  I’ve  had  in  14  years. 

.  .  .  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  work  on 
this  job,  and  everyone  else  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  participates  in  the  activities  of  the 
senior  citizens.  She  told  me  about  her 
activities  and  then  said: 

I  am  a  charter  member  of  the  Senior  Citi¬ 
zens  Club.  The  center  was  started  two  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  people  here.  ...  I  have 
found  a  number  of  friends.  I  enjoy  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Citizens  Club  very  much. 

I  am  a  widow  of  27  years  and  live  alone 
and  have  no  transportation. 

So  I  didn’t  get  out  much. 

Now  the  center  sends  out  cars  to  pick  up 
the  ones  that  don’t  have  any  way  to  go. 

The  Senior  Citizens  Club  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  the  elderly  people.  .  .  .  There  are 
no  words  to  describe  what  the  government 
has  done  for  the  senior  citizens  center.  We 
are  indeed  grateful. 

Recently,  Social,  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  and  Development,  Inc.,  of  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  evaluated  the  senior  citizens 
program  in  the  district.  One  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made  was : 

There  is  no  question  that  the  LOW  Senior 
Citizen’s  program  is  providing  a  truly  worth¬ 
while  service. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  FURTHER  IMPROVEMENT 

First.  Action  on  applications:  The  di¬ 
rectors  could  not  understand  why  the 
regional  office  had  to  wait  until  funds 
were  actually  available  before  reviewing 
applications.  They  suggested  much  time 
could  be  saved  if  preliminary  reviews  of 
the  applications  could  be  made  so  that 
when  the  money  became  available,  ap¬ 
proval  could  be  quickly  given  and  the 
local  programs  begun. 

Second.  Technical  assistance  office: 
Better  communications  and  an  improved 
application  process  would  result  if  In¬ 
diana  had  a  technical  assistance  office. 
All  of  the  directors  strongly  favored  such 
an  office. 

Third.  Funding:  The  many  problems 
related  to  funding  will  be  resolved  if 
community  action  agencies  have  the  as¬ 
surance  that  adequate  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  planning  and  implementation  of 
programs.  Without  the  assurance  and 
availability  of  funds,  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
community  action  agencies  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  hoped 
and  expected. 

Fourth.  Better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  rural  areas:  a  greater  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  rural 
areas  by  officials  at  OEO  could  also  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs, 
such  as  the  importance  of  transportation 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  multi¬ 
county  organizations. 

Fifth.  Visits  from  the  regional  office: 
Regular  visits  by  regional  office  officials 
to  local  agencies,  bringing  new  ideas  and 
concepts  being  tried  in  other  areas  would 
be  an  excellent  way  to  stimulate  the 
agencies.  Regional  office  teams  could 
travel  to  the  local  agencies  to  talk  to  the 
boards  of  directors  and  staff  members 
about  the  particular  problems  affecting 
these  agencies  and  possible  solutions  for 
their  problems.  Through  such  visits  pro¬ 
cedural  matters  could  be  worked  out,  new 
ideas  exchanged,  information  related 


and  the  channels  of  communications 
opened. 

Sixth.  Letters  of  encouragement:  One 
of  the  directors  commented  on  how  much 
she  appreciated  receiving  a  note  of 
thanks  for  her  work  in  the  community 
from  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of 
OEO.  She  said  that  this  was  the  first 
time  in  2  years  that  she  had  received 
such  a  letter,  and  she  felt  that  it  would 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people  who 
work  for  the  program  if  such  letters 
were  more  frequent. 

Seventh.  Premier  OEO:  The  directors 
felt  strongly — that  OEO  should  not  be 
dismembered,  and  some  of  its  programs 
transferred  to  other  agencies.  This  is  the 
only  agency  which  speaks  just  for  the 
lower  income  community  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  this  voice.  The  directors 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  Headstart 
is  not  merely  an  educational  program, 
but  also  a  means  to  involve  parents  and 
the  entire  low-income  community  in  jobs, 
volunteer  activity  and  a  host  of  other 
activities. 

The  directors  felt  that  the  goal  of  total 
community  involvement  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  if  OEO  were  disbanded,  or  if  the 
successful  programs  were  transferred. 

CONCLUSION 

There  have  been  disappointments  in 
the  poverty  program.  Good  results  have 
not  been  attained  as  soon  as  many  ex¬ 
pected.  The  people  to  be  served  have 
often  shunned  and  ignored  efforts  to  as¬ 
sist  them.  Some  participated  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  for  a  time  and  left.  Administra¬ 
tive  tangles  have  occurred,  and  commu¬ 
nity  acceptance  has  been  slow  in  coming. 

Nonetheless,  a  balanced  view  of  the 
program  in  the  Ninth  District  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  several  efforts  have  succeeded, 
and  others  are  beginning  to  make  head¬ 
way. 

Headstart  classes  have  enabled  the 
children  to  have  a  better  start  in  school 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 
Young  men  and  women  have  been  given 
opportunities  to  work  and  earn  money 
through  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Crops  in  a  great  variety  of 
productive  tasks.  Many  have  gone  back 
to  school  to  learn  more,  about  an  activity 
which  has  caught  their  interest.  Parents 
have  become  more  interested  in  doing 
more  for  their  children.  Senior  citizens 
have  become  active,  contributing  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  communities  again,  earning 
money,  beautifying  public  places,  cre¬ 
ating  a  center  for  their  friends  and  en¬ 
joying  a  great  variety  of  activities. 

A  beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  find  weaknesses  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  the  roots  of  poverty  in 
any  community  are  deep  and  stubborn. 
With  the  problems  it  has  had,  perhaps 
the  amazing  aspect  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  its  impact  has  been  so  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  lives  of  so  many. 


(Mr.  HAMILTON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Montgomery)  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


[Mr.  HAMILTON’S  remarks  will  ap 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  / 

(Mr.  RODINO  (at  the  request  yt  Mr. 
Montgomery)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poiift  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  / 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  exists 
today  widespread  discusyon  of  and  dis¬ 
content  with  the  present  operation  of 
automobile  insurance  practices  through¬ 
out  the  United  States/^ 

Recently  the  Hjmse  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  published  a:  staff  report  unequivo¬ 
cally  stated:  / 

Materials  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this 
report  make  iyfibundantly  clear  that  further 
investigation'  of  the  automobile  insurance 
system  in  /the  United  States  is  in  order. 
Further  investigation  is  mandatory  should 
Congress find  it  necessary  to  enact  construc¬ 
tive  legislation  that  would  alter  the  present 
automobile  insurance  regulatory  system. 

Information  set  forth  in  this  report  shows 
thdt,  by  any  objective  standard,  performance 
» I  the  automobile  insurance  business  in  the 
■United  States  is  unsatisfactory.  The  system 
is  slow,  incomplete,  and  expensive.  The  com¬ 
panies  and  organizations  involved  in  furnish¬ 
ing  this  service  to  the  public  in  many  re¬ 
spects  do  a  poor  job. 

Legislation  that  is  designed  to  improve 
performance  in  the  U.S.  automobile  insurance 
business  involves  decision  on  two  funda¬ 
mental  policy  issues.  A  substantial  body  of 
factual  information  should  be  collected  be¬ 
fore  these  basic  policies  are  decided.  The 
policy  decisions  are: 

(1)  Shall  the  Federal-State  relationship 
that  is  established  in  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  for  regulation  of  the  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  business  be  continued? 

(2)  Does  the  function  of  the  automobile 
under  modern  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  require  changes  in  U.S.  compensation 
systems  applicable  to  individuals  that  suffer 
economic  losses  and  personal  injury  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  automobile  accidents? 


Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  various  al¬ 
ternatives  to  the  present  fault-liability 
system  of  adjudicating  claims  is  the  no¬ 
fault  system  operating  in  Saskatchewan, 
,  Canada. 

\  Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  permis¬ 
sion,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
thesWall  Street  Journal  of  November  7, 
1967\ 

InsuraN^e  Innovation:  A  Canadian  Prov¬ 
ince  FtoDs  a  Way  To  Slash  Auto  Crash 
Litigation — Compulsory  No-Fault  Poli¬ 
cies  SoldNy  Saskatchewan  Pay  All  Vic¬ 
tims  Automatically — Similar  Plans 

Urged  in  United  States 

(By  Jtohn  F.  Lyons) 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. — The  accident  was 
a  bad  one.  Two  caX  going  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  on  a  narrow  ^ad  crashed  into  each 
other  on  a  dark  night.  Off  the  five  occupants, 
four  were  killed.  \ 

Had  it  happened  anywh^e  but  in  Saskat- 
1  chewan,  chances  are  that  nttle  if  any  lia¬ 
bility  insurance  benefits  wouhi  have  been 
*  paid,  because  it  was  impossibleoto  establish 
which  driver  was  at  fault.  Because  it  did 
happen  here  in  Saskatchewan,  however,  dam¬ 
ages  totaling  $35,000  were  pa.id  to  frillies  of 
the  cars’  occupants — and  nobody  had%p  hire 
a  lawyer  or  file  suit  to  get  the  payment^. 

The  reason:  Saskatchewan’s  automobile 
insurance  policies  provide  death  and  inju)w 
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«GHLIGHTS:  House  debated  poVerty  bill.  Both  Houses  adopted  conference  report  on 
r  quality  bill.  Senate  rejected  Sen.  Javits*  amendment  to  include  continuing 
appropriation  provision  in  military  construction  bill. 


1.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill.  pp.  H15168-212, 
H15239-41,  H 15 25 6 -65 ,  H15269,  H15278 


2.  RICE /ALLOTMENTS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  fArfull 
cojtoittee  action  S.  2195,  to  provide  that,  if  the  farm  marketing  excess  tff  rice 
determined  for  any  farm  is  delivered  to  the  Department,  such  farm  would  be\. 
/considered  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  yearV 
/  p.  D1028  \ 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  10805,  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Senate  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  p.  H15168 


4.  AWARDS.  Several  Representatives  commended  SCS  Administrator  Williams  upov/his 
receipt  of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for  Administration,  pp./  H15218- 
19,  1115229 -30,  H15252-3 


RESEARCH^  Rep.  Fascell  commended  the  completion  and  "successful  operation  in 
Key  WestNjf  the  world's  largest  and  most  efficient  single-unit  wajyer  desalting 
plant,"  and^ inserted  material  on  this  subject,  pp.  H15224-5 

6.  FOOD  PRICES.  hep.  Zwach  inserted  an  editorial,  "Don't  Blame  the  Merchant," 

which  states  "t^e  cost  of  food.  ..is  directly  related  to  the  spending  and  fiscal 
policies  of  government."  p.  H 15 22 7 


7.  GRAIN  STORAGE.  Rep.\lones,  N.  C. ,  commended  USDA's  action  in  instructing  the 
"Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Conservation  State  committees  to  make  full  use 
of  Government  excess  srorage  bins  so  that  grain  and  soybean  producers  will  have 
additional  storage  space\for  their  1967  crops,"  affording  some  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  "against  the  pricevdepressing  effects  of  temporary  excessive  market 
supplies."  p.  H15253  \  v 


8.  CREDIT.  Rep.  Hanna  urged  actioK  on  the  truth-in-lending  bill  and  inserted  sup¬ 
porting  articles,  pp.  H15269-7] 


9.  FARM  BUREAU.  Rep.  Resnick  stated  tms,t  the  Kansas  Attorney  General's  report  on 
the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  confirms  his  Conviction  that  a  "full-scale 'investiga¬ 
tion.  ..is  urgently  needed."  pp.  H152/Y.-8 


13606,  the  military  construc- 
a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 


10.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed,  71-3,  as  reported  H. 
tion  appropriation  bill,,  after  rejecting,  44-.i 

so  as  to  make  in  order  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Javirs  to  continue  .appropriations 
through  Nov.  30  for  those  agencies  whose  regular  'appropriation.  bills  have  not 
yet  been  enacted.  A  two-thirds  favorable  vote  wou\d  have  been  necessary  to 
suspend  the  rules  for  this  purpose.  Conferees  were  ^appointed.  pp.  S16390-2,  ( 

S16398-412 


/ 


11.  AIR  QUALITY.  Both  Houses  adopted  the  conference  report  oh.  S.  780,  the  proposed 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  tn^  President,  pp, 
S16392-6,  H15165-6,  H15230 


12.  AWARDS.  Sen.  McGovern  congratulated  Administrator  Williams  of  DCS  on  bis 


receipt  of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for  Administration.  p.  S16382 


13.  NATIONAL  GRANGE.  Sen.  Javits  commended  the  National  Grange  on  the  cXlebration 
of  its  100th  anniversary,  p.  S16427 


14.  CROP  INSURANCE.  Sen.  Holland  commended  the  increased  participation  in  the  crop 
insurance  program  by  Fla.  citrus  gx*owers  and  inserted  remarks  by  FCIC  Manager 
Luft  on  this  subject,  pp.  S16386-7 
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it  appears  the  first  time  in  line  1  on  page 
6  and  insert :  “or  publicize”. 

Page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  all  after  “buy¬ 
ing,”  down  to  and  including  “way”  in  line 
i  and  insert:  “or  selling”. 

Page  7,  after  line  10,  insert: 

“\(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall\prohibit  a  State  nonmember  insured 
bank  mm  acting  as  agent  of  a  State  oper¬ 
ating  a  \pttery,  or  as  agent  of  an  officer  or 
employeeNf  such  State  who  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  such  lottery,  for  the 
purpose  of — V 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly 
authorized  salesS^gents  of  such  State  for  sale 
by  them; 

“  ‘(2)  receiving  ftem  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  payment, 
or  transfer  to  such  State;  or 

“  ‘(3)  distributing  orNaying  to  winners  in 
such  lottery  the  prizes  Nyable  to  them  by 
such  State.’  ” 

Page  7,  line  11,  strike  ou\“(d)”  and  in¬ 
sert:  “(e)”. 

Page  7,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  “pub¬ 
licize,  or  keep  any  record  of”  apd  insert: 
“or  publicize”. 

Page  8,  line  11,  strike  out  all  aftbr  “buy¬ 
ing,”  down  to  and  including  “way”  line 
13  and  insert:  “or  selling”. 

Page  9,  after  line  8,  insert: 

“‘(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  actii 
shall  prohibit  an  insured  institution  fror 
acting  as  agent  of  a  State  operating  a  lot- ' 
tery,  or  as  agent  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
such  State  who  is  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  lottery,  for  the  purpose 
of— 

“‘(1)  distributing  lottery  tickets  to  duly 
authorized  sales  agents  of  such  State  for 
sale  by  them; 

“  ‘(2)  receiving  from  such  sales  agents  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  for  delivery,  pay¬ 
ment,  or  transfer  to  such  State;  or 

“  ‘(3)  distributing  or  paying  to  winners  in 
such  lottery  the  prizes  payable  to  them  by 
such  State.’  ” 

Page  9,  line  9,  strike  out  “(d)”  and  insert: 


‘(e)”. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  all  amend¬ 
ments  are  germane  to  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  all  of  these  amendments 
mean.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  amend 
ments  that  were  adopted  are  germane/o 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  proceed  for  /bout 
2  minutes  to  explain  the  bill,  and  then 
I  will  try  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
gentleman. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Senate  version 
of  this  bill  would  not  destiny  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  legislation  as  passed  by  the 
House.  We  passed  the  ball  in  the  House 
in  July.  It  was  intended  to  prevent  any 
national  bank  or  any  bank  that  is  in¬ 
sured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  frorry selling  lottery  tickets 
anywhere.  That/has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lottery  la yf  in  any  State,  but  it  just 
prohibits  Federal  agents,  in  other  words, 
from  selling  lottery  tickets  for  any  State 
or  any  political  subdivision. 

The  Ilouse  passed  the  bill  by  quite  a 
substantial  vote  of  about  71  percent.  The 
Senate  took  up  the  bill  either  last  week 
ang  debated  it  again  yesterday  and 
ssed  the  bill  by  a  much  bigger  majority 
ran  did  the  House.  There  was  a  vote  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  which  was  defeated 


by  a  vote  of  56  to  17.  Even  those  who  op¬ 
posed  the  bill  did  not  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote  with  the  statement  that  the  Senate 
was  obviously  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  it  and  a  rollcall  on  its  final  passage 
would  not  be  asked  for. 

The  Senate  made  some  amendments 
to  the  bill,  which  are  all  right  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  because  we  never  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  the  areas  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  covered  in  their  amendments.  Our 
proposal  was  just  to  prohibit  the  people 
working  for  banks  that  were  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government  from 
selling  lottery  tickets.  That  was  done  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  really  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  traditional  practice 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  discour¬ 
age  gambling.  We  encourage  thrift  and 
saving  instead. 

If  we  were  to  allow  banks  to  sell  lot¬ 
tery  tickets,  they  would  have  one  lottery 
ticket  window  and  one  thrift  window. 
Even  people  who  had  pension  checks  to 
cash  would  be  placed  in  the  unusual  posi¬ 
tion  of  getting  their  checks  cashed  at, 
the  same  window  where  they  were  aske 
to  buy  a  lottery  ticket.  This,  of  course, 
just  does  not  make  too  much  sense  in 
the  usual  banking  practice.  Now/I  do 
1  tot  know  of  any  banks  that  really  want 
this  situation.  I  just  do  not  know  of  any. 

I  do  not  think  the  banks  of /any  State 
wancvto  do  that.  Howevey' under  the 
peculiar  situation  they  wore  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  great  pressure/vas  brought  to 
bear  on  them  to  do  it.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  tye  banks  can  still 
carry  account^  for  people  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

You  know,  tftevfe  is  a  lot  of  gambling 
going  on  beside/just  lotteries.  Any  gam¬ 
bling  institution  nhw  can  carry  an  ac¬ 
count  in  a  bank  and  receive  a  report 
and  statem/nt  thereon^  just  like  anyone 
else. 

This  Ifiw  was  not  intended  to  stop 
them  from  doing  that  at  a\.  It  was  only 
intended  to  stop  the  bank  \itself  from 
per/nitting  its  employees  to  s^ll  lottery 
tickets.  In  other  words,  matters  con¬ 
fected  with  gambling.  Personally,  I 
'agree  with  this  concept. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv^ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  if  the  questions  which  I  shall  pro¬ 
pound  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  with  what 
the  Senate  amendment  does. 

In  my  opinion  this  language  will  open 
the  door  to  banks  to  enter  other  business 
than  banking  business.  The  language,  I 
think,  would  permit  the  banks,  possibly, 
to  computerize  the  lotteries  and,  per¬ 
haps,  even  selecting  the  winning  num¬ 
bers  of  the  lottery. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
if  that  is  the  gentleman’s  opinion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  it  is  not  con¬ 
templated.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  explained  it 
to  me,  and  as  the  amendments  would  in¬ 
dicate  to  me,  as  I  gather  it,  I  share  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  that  banks  should  not 


have  an  unrelated  business.  I  have  been 
in  opposition  to  that  over  the  past  nfany 
years  as  has  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
woman.  I  share  her  views  entirely. 

But,  there  is  nothing  in  these  amend¬ 
ments  that  would  indicate  that  we  would 
be  setting  a  precedent  for/ihe  purpose 
of  a  bank  in  the  future  tc/be  permitted 
to  engage  in  that  kind'  of  operation 
should  they  ask  us  to  allow  them  to  do 
it.  This  is  not  a  pretfedentmaking  lan¬ 
guage  situation  as  /understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  y  assure  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  to  allow  the  banks 
to  get  into  any  other  unrelated  business. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman/will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  say  for  the  record  that  insofar  as 
the  hapaling  of  the  accounts  are  con¬ 
cerned  I  can  see  no  objection. 
mV  PATMAN.  That  is  correct, 
rs.  SULLIVAN.  But  I  think  there 
shbuld  be  in  the  legislative  history  the 
act  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else  except  handle  the  accounts 
with  reference  to  the  lottery  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  distinguished  gentlewoman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex¬ 
as? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  2,  RESERVE  FORCES  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  AND  VITALIZATION  ACT 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to 
amend  titles  10,  14,  32,  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  the  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui¬ 
siana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap¬ 
points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Hebert,  Hardy,  Bates,  and  Bray. 


AKING  IN  ORDER  DISTRICT  OF 
SOLUMBIA  BUSINESS  ON  MON¬ 
DAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1967 


Mr.XALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or¬ 
der  under\clause  8,  rule  XXIV,  shall  be 
in  order  omMonday,  November  20. 

The  SPEA'KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  s^ie  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.NSpeaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  wofcdd  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  clarrfv  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  intent  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  request,  and  this  rul\? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  District  of  Columbia  business 
would  be  made  in  order  by  tms  rule. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  is  intended^ to  take 
up  the  District  of  Columbia  business  on 
which  day? 
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^  r.  ALBERT.  On  Monday  next.  It 
doess.not  displace  the  regular  order  of 
business. 

Mr.  ^IALL.  It  does  not  displace  the 
regular  order  of  business? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thK  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 


OKINAWA  “TALKS” 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


is 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  th< 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  n 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quor 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Iyfnove  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll/and  the  fol 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No 

de  la  GaraCi 
Derwinsfti 
Dickinifon 
Doriy' 

Evejrett 
Fountain 


63] 


Anderson,  Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Ash brook 
Aspinall 
Bell 

Broomfield 
Button 
Clawson. 
Conte 
Cowger 
Davis, 


Laird 

McClory 

MacGregor 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 


Ad  ton,  Tenn.  Miller,  Calif. 


Multer 

Myers 

Poage 


,  riaimo 
Halpern 

Harsha  _ =. 

Heckler,  Mass.  Pool 
Herlong  Purcell 

Howard  Rallsback 

Kleppe  Reinecke 


Resnlck  Steed  Utt 

Rhodes,  Ariz.  Steiger,  Ariz.  Van  Deerlin 
St.  Onge  Stephens  Vander  Jagt 

Scherle  Thompson,  Ga.  Williams,  Miss. 

Stafford  Ullman  WiUis 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  ifcas  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  exte\d  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Priibe  Min¬ 
ister  Sato  of  Japan  was  scheduled  Bo  talk 
with  President  Johnson  last  afternoon, 
and  among  the  topics  indicated  \pr 
discussion,  was  the  future  status 
Okinawa. 

While  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  any 
sovereign  nation’s  Prime  Minister  as  a 
guest  in  Washington,  I  hope  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  make  the  same  mistake  in 
regard  to  Okinawa  that  he  has  made  in 
regard  to  Panama,  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  United  States  con¬ 
sider  at  this  time  any  change  in  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  Okinawa  and  our  sovereignty 
thereover.  Okinawa  is  a  vital  bastion  of 
our  Pacific  defense  perimeter,  and  is  a 
vital  and  essential  cog  in  our  Vietnam 
supply  line.  Americans  paid  a  heavy  cost 
in  lives  in  World  War  II  to  secure  Oki¬ 
nawa  from  Japanese  control,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  these  islands  would  benefit 
from  a  return  to  Japanese  control. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  economic  investment  in  Oki¬ 
nawa  as  evidenced  by  the  bill  recently 
considered  by  the  House  and  Senate  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  compromise  $17  million  ex¬ 
penditure.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
great  problems  deserving  of  attention 
when  the  President  meets  with  Prime 
Minister  Sato.  But  the  question  of  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  Okinawa  is  not  among 
them. 


TO  PROHIBIT  CERTAIN  BANKS  AND 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  FROM  FOSTERING  OR 
PARTICIPATING  IN  GAMBLING 
ACTIVITIES 


mission,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there¬ 
to,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
bert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  reqyLst 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore .  .Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow¬ 
ing  conferees:  Messrs.  Cellar,  Rodino, 
Rogers  of  Colorado,  McCulloch,  and 
Biester. 

There  was  no  objectioi 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to 
prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par¬ 
ticipating  in  gambling  activities,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 
sThe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  t\e  gentleman  from  Texas? 

MivsSTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  theVight  to  object,  I  objected  earliei 
to  the  unanimous -consent  request  that 
we  concurHn  the  Senate  amendment^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bad  billet  is 
an  antieducarion  bill  and  it  is  ayi  anti- 
New  York  Stare  bill,  posing  urfder  the 
guise  of  morality.  and  in  opposition  to 
gambling.  I  intenckto  do  what  I  can  to 
delay  its  enactmentX^nto  lg/v  as  long  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  h/actical  matter, 
this  bill  is  an  attempt/tcKtell  the  sover¬ 
eign  State  of  New  York  and  its  voters 
who  have  adopted  fans  lotteiw  by  a  ref¬ 
erendum  electiony-and  I  did  not  support 
that  proposal  and  my  congressremal  dis¬ 
trict  did  not  support  it,  but  thXmeople 
did  overwhelmingly  support  it,  ate  we 
now  to  tell Jme  people  of  New  York  State 
that  they/cannot  carry  on  that  loti* 
and  cammt  use  the  funds  from  that  loi 
tery,  funds  which  are  being  directed  to-' 
ward/education  in  our  State?  Shall  we 
tell/che  people  of  New  York  they  cannot 
r§*se  money  in  that  way?  Shall  we  tell 
lem  that  the  entire  burden  will  fall 
''upon  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  to 
raise  that  money  instead  from  their  own 
pockets?  If  so  that  is  going  to  represent 
quite  a  problem  to  our  State,  and  to  the 
children  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  because  the  other 
body  has  passed  it,  it  seems  to  me  no  rea¬ 
son  at  all  for  us  in  this  House  to  hasten 
the  enactment  of  this  unwise,  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  highly  discriminatory  legis¬ 
lation  against  the  voters  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  New  York  State. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388, 
with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  arose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed 
that  section  102  of  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  would  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
102? 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLENBACK. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10805,  TO  EXTEND  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM¬ 
MISSION 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10805)  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Corn- 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenback: 
On  page  154,  after  line  7,  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  through  line  13  on  page  168  and  insert: 

“Sec.  102.  (a)  Parts  ‘C’  and  ‘E’  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are 
redesignated  ‘Part  F’  and  ‘Part  G’,  respec¬ 
tively;  sections  121  through  126  are  redesig¬ 
nated  respectively  as  sections  171  through 
176,  and  section  141  is  redesignated  as  sec¬ 
tion  181,  which  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘Sec.  181.  Each  of  the  programs  under 
this  title  shall  be  carried  out  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Prom  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1968,  there  is  hereby  directed 
to  be  allocated  the  sum  of  $38,500,000  for 
Part  B,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  Part  C 
(less  any  amount  expended  in  such  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
for  the  in-school  programs  authorized  under 
Part  B  of  title  X  of  this  Act) ,  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000  for  Part  D,  and  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000  for  Part  E  (less  any  amount  expended 
in  such  year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  for  the  out-of-school  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  Part  B  of  title  X  of  this  Act) , 
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of  which  $70,000,000  is  reserved  for  carrying 
out  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  program  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  163.’ 

‘‘(b)  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  such  Act 
are  repealed,  and  replaced  by  new  Parts  B, 
C,  D,  and  E,  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Adults 
“  'STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“  ‘Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  and  training  opportuni¬ 
ties,  together  with  related  services  and  assist¬ 
ance,  that  will  help  unemployed  or  low- 
income  adults,  to  obtain  and  hold  regular 
competitive  employment,  with  maximum  op¬ 
portunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing 
programs  which  respond  to  local  needs  and 
problems,  and  with  Imphasis  upon  a  compre¬ 
hensive  approach  which  includes  programs 
using  both  public  and  private  resources  to 
overcome  the  complex  problems  of  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  concentrations  or  propor¬ 
tions  of  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  low  income. 

“  ‘COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  AREAS  AND  COMPRE¬ 
HENSIVE  WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”) 
shall  designate  or  recognize  community  pro¬ 
gram  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
conducting  comprehensive  community  work 
and  training  programs. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
to  a  public  agency  or  private  organization  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs. 

“‘(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu¬ 
lations  to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

“  ‘ELIGIBILE  ACTIVITIES 

“  ‘Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  or  components  of  such  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following: 

“  ‘(1)  special  programs  which  involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  lack  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  per¬ 
sons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the  better¬ 
ment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or 
area  served  by  the  program,  including  with¬ 
out  limitation  activities  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  management,  conservation,  or 
development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  parks  highways,  and  other  lands; 

“  ‘(2)  special  programs  which  provide  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons  with  jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities,  including 
new  types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood 
redevelopment,  and  public  safety,  which  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods 
of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa¬ 
tional  training  to  facilitate  career  advance¬ 
ment; 

“  ‘(3)  special  programs  which  concentrate 
work  and  training  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  within  those  rural  areas  having 


substantial  outmigration  to  urban  areas, 
which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are 
extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  from  private  and  public  em¬ 
ployers; 

“  ‘(4)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un¬ 
der  this  or  other  Acts  including  health  serv¬ 
ices,  counseling,  day  care  for  children,  trans¬ 
portation  assistance,  and  other  special  serv¬ 
ices  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve 
success  in  work  and  training  programs  and 
in  employment; 

“  ‘(5)  employment  centers  and  mobile  em¬ 
ployment  service  units  to  provide  recruit¬ 
ment,  counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  in  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged; 

“  ‘(6)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit 
organizations,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  including  arrange¬ 
ments  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  unusual  training  costs  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services, 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of 
sending  recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons,  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  permit  employers  to  provide  em¬ 
ployees  resident  in  such  areas  with  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  work  or  to  reimburse 
such  employees  for  such  transportation: 
Provided,  That  in  making  such  reimburse¬ 
ments  to  employers  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof;  and 

“‘(7)  means  of  planning,  administering, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program. 

“‘(b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work 
and  training  component  programs  conducted 
in  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance  for  such  components  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the  Direc¬ 
tor  determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  pro¬ 
viding  an  extension  of  time,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  subsection  (c).  After  that 
date,  the  work  and  training  components  of 
programs  authorized  by  section  502  of  this 
Act  and  by  section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program,  including  funding 
through  the  prime  sponsor  where  appro¬ 
priate. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  or¬ 
ganization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  de¬ 
termines,  after  soliciting  and  considering 
comments  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  that 
such  assistance  would  enhance  program 
effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
persons  served  and  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

“  ‘special  conditions 

“  ‘Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“‘(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 


so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to 
be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship; 

“‘(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  im¬ 
pair  existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result 
in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other 
funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would 
otherwise  be  performed; 

“‘(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant; 

“  ‘(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants. 

“‘(b)  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  improve¬ 
ments,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amen¬ 
ities  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-income  persons  and  families. 

“  ‘(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extend  feasible,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  to  employment  and  occupational  ad¬ 
vancement. 

“‘(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

*“  ‘PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

“  ‘Sec.  124.  (a)  Participants  in  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons.  The  Secretary,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tor,  shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income, 
taking  into  consideration  family  size,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income  family 
if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

“  ‘(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

“  ‘(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

“  ‘ELDERLY 

“  ‘Sec.  125.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
that  programs  under  this  part  shall  be 
designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long¬ 
term  unemployment  among  persons  fifty-five 
years  and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Director  shall  encourage  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  persons  as  regular,  part- 
time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component 
programs. 

“  ‘PILOT  PROJECTS  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

“  ‘Sec.  126.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  or¬ 
ganizations  for  pilot  projects  which  are 
designed  to  develop  new  approaches  to 
further  the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such 
projects  may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  pilot 
projects  designed  to  encourage  the  maximum 
participation  of  private  employers,  other 
than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  part. 

“  ‘(c)  Before  the  Secretary  may  approve 
a  pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and  consider 
comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime 
sponsor,  if  any,  in  the  community  where  the 
project  will  be  undertaken. 

“  ‘(d)  The  Secretary  may  provide  (directly 
or  through  contracts  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements)  technical  assistance  to  assist 
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in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation  of 
programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also  make 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  instructors 
and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry  out 
work  and  training  programs  under  this  part. 
He  shall  give  special  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  rural  areas. 

“  ‘role  op  the  states 
“  ‘Sec.  127.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  appropriate  State 
agencies  to — 

“  ‘(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  as  authorized  by  section  126(d), 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  service  to 
rural  areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency  which 
administers  programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

“  ‘(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities 
related  to  this  part; 

“‘(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs 
in  communities  which  have  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 
“‘(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportu¬ 
nities  on  State  projects  and  in  State  agen¬ 
cies  :  Provided,  That  these  opportunities  shall 
be  made  available  to  participants  in  commu¬ 
nity  work  and  training  programs. 

“  ‘equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
“  ‘Sec.  128.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  122(a) 
(3);  but  not  more  than  12(4  per  centum  of 
the  funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  Shall 
be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect 
to  the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  al¬ 
located  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
122,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  among  the  States.  In  develop¬ 
ing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  popula¬ 
tion,  unemployment,  and  family  income 
levels. 

“  ‘limitations  on  federal  assistance 
“  ‘Sec.  129.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  122  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program 
or  activity,  including  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  as¬ 
sistance  in  excess  of  that  percentage  if  he 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determina¬ 
tions,  that  this  is  necessary  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any 
fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Fed- 
eral  contributions  under  this  title  exceeding 
its  requirements  under  this  section,  such 
excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements 
for  such  contributions  under  section  223(c). 
“  ‘program  data  and  evaluation 
“  ‘Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  program  data  system  consistent  with  sim¬ 
ilar  data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published  peri¬ 
odically. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs  under 
this  part,  including  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  re¬ 
lated  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation 
shall  include  comparisons  with  proper  con¬ 
trol  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other 
Acts,  including  the  Manpower  Development 


and  Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this 
purpose,  contract  for  independent  evalua¬ 
tions  of  such  programs  or  individual  projects. 
The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  pub¬ 
lish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  122, 
126(d)  and  127.’ 

“Part  C — Secondary  School  Work  Study 
Program 

“statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  131.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
enable  needy  young  men  and  women  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  resume  their  education  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level  through  work-study  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  in  the  school  or  by  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

“establishment  of  work  study 
“Sec.  132.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part,  there  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  work-study  program  for  secondary 
school  students  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
‘Secretary’) . 

“allotments  to  states 
“Sec.  133.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  reserve  such  amount,  not  in  excess 
of  2  per  centum,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  the  amount  so  reserved  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  needs  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  such  State  will  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  reminder  as  the 
number  of  related  children  aged  fourteen  to 
twenty-one,  both  inclusive,  living  in  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  related 
children  of  such  ages  living  in  such  families 
in  all  such  States. 

“(b)  The  amount  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (if  any)  approved  under  this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  such  subsection  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re¬ 
allotted  among  the  States  whose  proportion¬ 
ate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub¬ 
section  during  a  year  from  funds  allocated 
for  this  part  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allot¬ 
ment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

“STATE  PLANS 

“Sec.  134.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan,  in  such  detail 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  which — 
“(1)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  agency  which  shall,  through 
arrangements  with  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  or  other  public  or  private,  nonprofit 
agencies,  act  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  plan; 

“(2)  sets  forth  procedures  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  133  will  be  expended  for  work- 
study  programs  meeting  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  139,  and  by  which  such 
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funds  will  be  held  apart  from  general  State 
funds; 

“(3)  sets  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  or  other  local  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  nonprofit  organizations  for 
work-study  programs; 

“(4)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac¬ 
counting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  agency  or  organization)  under 
this  title; 

“(5)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri¬ 
fication  of  such  reports . 

“(6)  provides  a  standard  of  income  of  par¬ 
ticipants  and  their  families  that  takes  due 
account  of  the  number  of  children,  depend¬ 
ents,  and  other  special  circumstances  sub¬ 
stantially  affecting  the  ability  of  individuals 
and  families  to  be  self-sustaining,  subject  to 
the  Secretary’s  approval;  and 

“(7)  provides  for  participation  of  non¬ 
public-school  students  comparable  to  the 
participation  of  public  school  students. 
“administration  of  state  plans 
“Sec.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  fi¬ 
nally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

“(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  134(a),  or 

“(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan¬ 
tially  with  any  such  provision, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  under  this  part 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply. 

“JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

“Sec.  136.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary’s  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  134(a)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  135,  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  thereupon  file  in  the 
Court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

“(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  Court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi¬ 
dence. 

“(c)  The  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  Court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
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"payments  to  states 

“Sec.  137.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  133,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  State  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  in  carrying 
out  its  State  plan.  Such  payments  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

“bypass  op  state  agency 

“Sec.  138.  In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
State  plan,  or  satisfactory  implementation 
thereof,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  from  such  State  allocation  directly 
to  community  action  agencies  or  substitute 
agencies  qualified  under  title  II  of  this  Act, 
in  order  that  work-study  programs  may  be 
provided  by  contract  arrangements  or  other¬ 
wise. 

“qualifications  of  woek-sttjdy  programs 

"Sec.  139.  A  work-study  program  shall  not 
be  considered  eligible  by  the  State  or  the 
Secretary  for  assistance  under  this  part 
unless — - 

“(1)  the  program  will  enable  students  to 
resume  or  maintain  school  attendance; 

“(2)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
vided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areas; 

“(3)  the  students  will  be  employed  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganizations  including  recipients  of  funds 
themselves  either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local 
projects  sponsored  by  private,  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations  (other  than  political  parties) , 
other  than  projects  involving  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much 
of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  of  religious  worship, 
or  involving  the  conduct  of  any  sectarian 
religious  activity; 

“(4)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers,  jeopardize 
the  potential  employment  of  workers  not 
aided  under  this  part,  or  impair  existing  con¬ 
tract  for  services; 

“(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  area, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services; 

“(6)  the  program  will  be  coordinated  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  students  in  such  program 
and  sponsored  by  State  or  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies :  Provided, 
however ,  That  where  such  services  are  in¬ 
adequate  or  unavailable,  the  program  may 
make  provision  for  the  enlargement,  im¬ 
provement,  development,  and  coordination  of 
such  services  with  the  cooperation  of,  or 
where  appropriate,  pursuant  to  agreement 
with  the  Secretary; 

“(7)  the  employer  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  shall  contribute  at  least 
10  per  centum,  and  during  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  at  least  25  per  centum,  of  the 
total  cost  of  employing  any  such  student 
(such  contribution  to  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant  equipment  or  services) ;  and 

“(8)  in  States  in  which  participation  of  all 
non-public-school  students  is  permitted,  stu¬ 
dents  in  such  non-public  schools  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  program  on  an  equitable  basis. 

"ENROLLEES  IN  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  140.  (a)  Selection  for  enrollment  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall  be 
made  by  participating  school  systems  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  agreements  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

“(b)  No  person  may  participate  as  an  en- 
rollee  in  programs  under  this  part  unless — 
“(1)  he  is  a  student  in  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades; 

“(2)  his  and  his  family's  income  does  not 
exceed  the  standards  of  income  established 
under  section  134(a)  (6) ; 

“(3)  he  is  in  need  of  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  to  resume  or  continue  his  second¬ 
ary  level  education. 

“(c)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

“(d)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through  public 
agencies  or  private,  nonprofit  organizations. 
“oath  of  allegiance 
“Sec.  141.  The  provisions  of  section  106(c) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  enrollees  in  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  part  and  to  all 
officers  and  employees  any  part  of  whose 
salaries  are  paid  from  sums  made  available 
under  .this  part. 

“Part  D — Counselor  Program 
"statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  151.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
assist  needy  youths  to  find  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  with  private  profitmaking  employers, 
and  with  public  or  private  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  on  a  work-study  arrangement,  which 
will  enable  them  to  continue  or  resume  their 
education  at  the  secondary  level,  through  the 
services  of  a  counselor  who  will  counsel  such 
youth  and  will  seek  out,  obtain  job  openings 
for  and  place  such  youth  in  such  openings. 
"operation  of  program 
“Sec.  152.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
tract  with  local  public  or  private,  nonprofit, 
educational  agencies  for  the  hiring  of  a  coun¬ 
selor,  to  be  located  in  the  school,  who  will 

(1)  provide  counseling  and  testing  to  deter¬ 
mine  students’  capabilities  and  needs,  and 

(2)  seek  out,  obtain  job  openings  for,  and 
place  such  youth  in  such  openings  on  a  work- 
study  basis  for  needy  students  with  private 
profitmaking  employers  and  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  with  such 
employers  and  organizations  paying  100  per 
centum  of  the  students’  wages. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
applications  submitted  by  local  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  nonprofit,  educational  agencies  serving 
large  numbers  of  youths  from  low-income 
families. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
application  of  a  local  public  or  private,  non¬ 
profit,  educational  agency  which  is  already 
carrying  on  a  program  described  in  section 
152  unless  he  has  received  satisfactory  assur¬ 
ances  that  such  agency  will  not  reduce  its 
expenditures  for  such  program. 

“(d)  In  no  event  shall  the  Federal  pay¬ 
ment  under  this  part  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  salary  paid  to  the  counselor. 

“Part  E — Work  Training  Program;  Industry 
Youth  Corps 
“statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  161.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  needy,  unskilled,  and  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  who  have  terminated 
their  formal  education  with  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  which  will  enable  them  to 
become  self-sustaining  in  a  vocation. 
“establishment  of  work  training  program 
“Sec.  162.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (here¬ 
inafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  ‘Secre¬ 
tary’)  shall  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  work  training  program  which  shall 
be  administered  locally  wherever  possible 


through  grants  to  community  action  agencies 
qualified  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act, 
which  program  shall  be  designed  to  assist  . 
public  and  private,  nonprofit,  employers  to 
furnish  on-the-job  training  (and  necessary 
related  services  such  as  testing,  counseling, 
and  job  development  services)  for  eligible 
youths  as  provided  in  this  part.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  administered  in  coordination 
with  programs  carried  out  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

“(b)  Each  agency  to  whom  the  Secretary 
makes  grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  nonprofit  employers  (other  than  a  po¬ 
litical  party  or  organization)  in  the  area 
served  by  such  agency  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  and  necessary  related  services  for 
eligible  youths.  In  the  absence  of  a  qualified 
community  action  agency  in  any  area,  the 
Secretary  shall  contract  directly  with  such 
public  and  private,  nonprofit  employers  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  program. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  and  published 
by  him,  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  such  training 
and  services,  and  the  reimbursement  of  not 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  wages 
paid  any  youth  employed  by  such  public  and 
private,  nonprofit  employers  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  wages  paid  during  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

“establishment  of  industry  youth  corps 

PROGRAM 

“Sec.  163.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  an  Industry 
Youth  Corps  program  to  be  administered 
locally  wherever  possible  through  grants  to 
community  action  agencies  qualified  pur¬ 
suant  to  title  II  of  this  Act,  which  program 
shall  be  designed  to  assist  private,  profit¬ 
making  employers  to  furnish  on-the-job 
training  (and  necessary  related  services,  such 
as  testing,  counseling,  and  job  development 
services)  for  eligible  youths  as  provided  in 
this  part.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
farmers  and  other  employers  in  agriculture 
and  agriculturally  related  enterprises  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  such  program  by  hiring  eligible 
youths  for  training  in  farm  occupations  for 
which  there  is  a  potential  of  long-term 
employment. 

“(b)  Each  agency  to  whom  the  Secretary 
makes  grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  private,  profit¬ 
making  employers  in  the  area  served  by  such 
agency  to  provide  such  training  and  services 
for  eligible  youths.  In  the  absence  of  a 
qualified  community  action  agency  in  any 
area,  the  Secretary  shall  contract  directly 
with  such  private,  profitmaking  employers  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  program. 

“(c)  The  "Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  and  published 
by  him,  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  such  training 
and  services,  and  not  more  than  25  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  cost  of  wages  paid  any  youth 
employed  by  such  private,  profitmaking 
employer. 

“contract  requirements 

“Sec.  164.  (a)  Any  contract  made  with  an 
employer  under  section  162(b)  or  163(b) 
shall  provide  that  eligible  youths  will  be 
hired  under  terms  of  employment  which 
provide  that — 

“(1)  an  integral  part  of  such  employment 
shall  consist  of  on-the-job  training  in  an 
appropriate  vocational  skill  area  (including 
supplemental  classroom  instruction  where 
appropriate) ,  with  opportunity  for  reason¬ 
able  progression  and  pay  raises  consistent 
with  individual  performances; 

"(2)  the  employer  will,  whenever  possible, 
offer  suitable  long-term  employment  to  any 
individual  who  successfully  completes  his 
on-the-job  training,  or  assist  such  individual 
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to  find  suitable  long-term  employment  else¬ 
where:  Provided,  That  such  employer  shall 
not  displace  previously  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  employment  contracts: 

“(3)  the  employer  will  provide  adequate 
and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel 
records  of  attendance  and  progress; 

*‘(4)  such  youths  will  be  compensated  at 
reasonable  rates  comparable  to,  but  in  no 
event  in  excess  of,  the  rates  of  pay  for  regu¬ 
lar  employees  performing  similar  services: 

“(5)  the  term  of  employment  shall  not 
exceed  one  year,  except  that  such  term  may 
be  extended  for  one  additional  year  if  it  is 
ascertained  by  the  employer  that  (A)  such 
youth  would  be  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable 
employment  at  the  rates  of  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services  with¬ 
out  reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  wage  costs  attributable  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  individual,  and  the  reason¬ 
able  costs  of  providing  on-the-job  training 
and  related  services  to  such  individual;  and 
(B)  the  employed  youth  probably  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  an  additional  year  of  on-the-job 
training;  and 

“(6)  the  determination  of  eligibility  of 
any  youth  shall  be  made  by  the  employer, 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  and  published  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

“(b)  Any  contract  under  sections  162(b) 
and  163(b)  shall  be  negotiated  with  due 
consideration  for  minimizing  forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures  imposed  upon  the  contracting  em¬ 
ployers. 

“(e)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any 
contract  be  made  under  sections  162(b)  and 
163(b)  unless  there  is  assurance  that  the 
obligations  of  the  employer  under  such  con¬ 
tract  and  under  any  arrangements  he  may 
make  with  an  eligible  youth  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  good  faith. 

“(d)  The  employer  of  any  eligible  youth 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
have  the  same  authority  to  supervise,  assign, 
provide  working  conditions  for,  and  dis¬ 
charge  such  youth  as  he  has  with  respect  to 
regular  employees. 

“eligible  youths 

“Sec.  165.  (a)  For  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  part,  an  eligible 
youth  shall  be  an  individual — 

“(1)  who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  he 
contracts  for  employment  wtih  such  em¬ 
ployer; 

“(2)  whose  income  (together  with  his 
family’s  income  if  he  is  a  dependent  thereof) 
does  not  exceed  a  standard  of  poverty  set 
forth  in  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children,  dependents,  and 
other  special  circumstances  substantially 
affecting  the  ability  of  such  youth  to  be 
self-sustaining; 

“(3)  who  is  unemployed  and  unable  to 
obtain  employment  in  an  appropriate  voca¬ 
tional  skill  area;  and 

“(4)  who  has  not  regularly  attended  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  and  as  to 
whom  there  are  no  immediate  prospects  of 
returning  to  school  for  additional  education 
or  vocational  training. 

“(b)  Eligible  youths  employed  pursuant 
to  programs  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject -to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 
“payments 

“Sec.  166.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  assistance  under  this  title 
among  the  States.  In  developing  such  cri¬ 
teria,  he  shall  consider  among  other  relevant 
factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemploy¬ 


ment,  and  family  income  levels.  Not  more 
than  12%  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State. 

“COORDINATION  WITH  STATES 

“Sec.  167.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
any  State  assisted  under  title  n  of  this  Act 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  coordination 
feasible  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
with  programs  assisted  under  that  title. 

“OATH 

“Sec.  168.  The  provisions  of  section  106(c) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible  youth  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  part.” 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  It  is  the  same  amendment  that  is" 
in  1(b)  in  the  so-called  opportunity 
crusade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  say 
merely  this:  We  have  made  the  point  on 
several  occasions  before,  before  this  body, 
that  it  appears  to  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  some  of  those  who  have  spoken 
on  these  matters  have  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  of  the  specifics  of  our  pro¬ 
posals.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
amendment  as  having  been  read  so  long 
as  it  is  understood  that  if  there  are  any 
questions  about  it  whatsoever  that  there 
will  be  questions  raised  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  It  is  not  true  that  this  is 
entirely  the  same  as  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  in  the  opportunity  cru¬ 
sade.  The  first  section  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  in  this  regard,  and  we  will  ex¬ 
plain  it  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  good  point.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  a 
complicated  amendment  like  this,  the 
gentleman  would  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  copies  to  be  available  for  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  floor  to  see  and  to  read.  From 
just  the  reading  of  this  amendment  now, 
nobody  really  can  have  a  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  is  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
explain  it  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  If  I  may  answer 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
you  will  find  that  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  we  will  point  out  to  you  where 
you  already  have  in  your  hands,  partly 
in  the  committee’s  proposal  and  partly 
in  the  opportunity  crusade,  the  written 
specifics  of  this  amendment.  I  let  this 
go  on  this  long  in  part  to  call  clearly  to 
the  attention  of  the  majority  party  where 
it  was  that  this  could  be  found  so  there 
could  be  no  question. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  all 
changes  involved  in  the  amendment 
here  come  from  the  opportunity  crusade. 
They  are  before  you  in  print.  There  is  no- 
question  about  that.  There  is  a  portion 
that  does  not  strike  the  entire  section  of 
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your  committee  bill.  That  part  is  un¬ 
changed  and  that  is  before  you. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
see  that  the  gentleman  is  consistent.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
does  not  know  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  proposing  so  far  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  crusade  is  concerned.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  says  there  is  no 
change  from  the  opportunity  crusade 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  said  there 
are  substantial  changes.  Why  do  not  you 
two  gentlemen  get  together  and  let  the 
Committee  know  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  mis¬ 
understood  the  words  spoken  very  clear¬ 
ly  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 

DELLENBACK]  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  which  is  before  you 
breaks  down  into  four  parts. 

The  first  part  is  part  B,  work  and 
training  for  adults.  This  bears  very 
considerable  similarity  to  a  program 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  committee 
amendment  which  is  part  B  thereunder, 
part  B,  sections  102  and  subsequent. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  384] 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Green,  Pa. 

Poage 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pool 

Annunzio 

Hays 

Purcell 

Ashbrook 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Railsback 

Aspinall 

Herlong 

Reinecke 

Bell 

Kelly 

Resnick 

Broomfield 

Kirwan 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Button 

Laird 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Landrum 

Scherle 

Clawson,  Del 

McClory 

Smith,  Calif. 

Conte 

MacGregor 

Springer 

Conyers 

Martin 

Steed 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mathias,  ~Md. 

Ullman 

Dorn 

Miller,  Calif. 

Utt 

Everett 

Moorhead 

Vander  Jagt 

Fountain 

Multer 

Williams,  Miss. 

Gallagher 

Giaimo 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Pike 

Willis 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  ■> 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  S.  2388,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  371  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DellenbackI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  we  have  proposed  is  about  a 
34-page  amendment.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  consider  this  of  major  im¬ 
portance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
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be  permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  make  the  request  at  the  end 
of  his  first  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  here  in  this  amendment  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  take  the  various  work-training 
programs  which  are  in  part  in  the  pres- 
sent  law  and  in  part  in  the  committee 
proposals  as  amendments  and  in  part 
new  and  put  them  in  this  one  particular 
amendment. 

Part  B  of  the  proposal  which  is  this 
amendment  is  the  part  B  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  proposal  which  is  the  old  parts  B 
and  D  of  the  present  law,  with  these 
two  changes  therein. 

First.  This  is  now  a  work-training 
program  for  adults — not  for  youths  and 
adults. 

Second.  We  have  taken  a  section  of 
the  law  where  tfie  responsibility  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  but  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  we  have  provided  that  the 
responsibility  be  given  by  statute  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Part  C  of  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us  deals  with  secondary  school 
work  study. 

We  have  here  another  section  of  the 
law  where  a  portion  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  covering  youngsters  in 
school,  at  the  present  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  is  essentially  an  education-orient¬ 
ed  program. 

We  therefore  propose  in  this  section  to 
separate  the  inschool  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  out-of -school  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  We  take  the  in-school 
program  and  see  it  for  what  it  is,  an 
education-oriented  program,  and  place 
the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare. 

We  also  in  this  particular  proposal  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  institution  of  a  State  plan. 
A  State  plan  after  being  proposed  would 
be  checked  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  judicial  review  if  there  be  a  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  bypass 
provided  and  there  is  here  provision  for 
employment.  This  is  a  program  designed 
for  young  people  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  to  help  keep  them  in  school.  We 
here  provide  for  contribution  toward  sal¬ 
aries  by  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  private  employers  or  public  non¬ 
profit  employers  on  a  90-10  basis  for  the 
first  year  and  on  a  75-percent  Federal 
contribution  and  25  percent  for  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  basis  every 
year  thereafter. 

This  is  part  C,  the  secondary  school 
work-study  program. 


In  part  D  we  have  a  new  program 
which  is  not  in  the  present  law  and  is 
not  in  the  committee  amendments.  It  is 
called  a  counselor  program.  Here  is  where 
we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  advances  proposed 
by  the  opportunity  crusade. 

Part  D  is  in  the  opportunity  crusade. 
To  anyone  who  has  not  already  read  the 
proposal  in  full  which  is  before  each  one 
of  us  in  H.R.  13894,  I  refer  them  to  this 
particular  section  where  they  can  read 
in  detail  any  part  that  they  may  want 
to  read. 

The  counselor  program  is  part  D.  This 
program  provides  essentially  that  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  would  be  used  on  a  matching 
basis  with  local  school  districts  to  employ 
work  counselors,  counselors  who  will 
deal  with  the  young  people,  talk  about 
what  their  goals  are,  find  out  what  their 
job  interests  are,  make  sure  there  is  ac¬ 
tive  solicitation  in  the  community  as  to 
the  availability  of  jobs,  as  to  the  stirring 
up  and  seeking  for  jobs,  and  then  to  take 
the  very  significant  step  of  seeking  to 
have  these  people  placed  in  those  jobs. 

Later  speakers  will  dwell  in  detail  on 
this  particular  program.  This  is  one  of 
the  particularly  significant  additions  of 
the  opportunity  crusade. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellen- 
back  was  given  an  additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  more  word  on  this  counselor  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  here  talking,  you  see,  about 
Federal  funds  going  into  only  one  phase 
of  the  operation,  namely,  helping  to  pro¬ 
vide  counselors  who  will  perform  these 
important  functions.  When  jobs  are 
found  for  the  young  people,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  private  enterprise  will  pay 
the  full  cost  of  those  salaries  paid  to 
the  young  people. 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  significant 
breaks  in  the  whole  concept  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  crusade.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
using  Federal  funds  to  create  jobs  where 
the  full  salary  or  where  even  the  bulk 
of  the  salary  is  paid  by  Federal  moneys. 
We  are  here  talking  about  Federal 
moneys  being  seed  moneys  to  help  find 
the  jobs,  to  help  stir  up  jobs,  to  help 
place  in  jobs. 

Part  E  of  the  proposal  which  is  before 
us  is  a  combination  of  Work  Training 
and  Industry  Youth  Corps.  The  Work 
Training  is  a  modification  of  the  old 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Part  of  the  essential  difference  in  this 
regard  is,  one,  that  under  the  old  law 
this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  delegated  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  We  would  provide 
that  this  be  placed  by  statute  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
would  provide  here  that  there  be  75 
percent  Federal  money,  25  percent  em¬ 
ployer  money  initially,  the  first  year,  and 
that  this  progress  to  a  50-percent  Fed¬ 
eral  money  and  a  50-percent  employer 
money  for  all  years  thereafter,  instead 
of  the  90-percent  Federal  and  10-per¬ 
cent  employer  money  which  is  implicit 
and  runs  through  both  the  present  law 
and  the  proposals  of  the  administration. 

I  stress  this  point  as  I  go  by  it  because, 
again  you  see,  we  are  here  making  the 


significant  point  that  it  is  through  pro¬ 
cedures  like  this  that  Federal  moneys 
ought  properly  to  be  used.  Federal 
moneys  ought  not  to  be  used  to  pay  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  salaries  of  the 
jobs  we  are  seeking  to  find  and  to  place 
young  people  in.  Federal  moneys  ought 
to  be  seed  money  to  stir  up  these  jobs 
and  place  young  people  in  them. 

The  second  half  of  this  part  E,  the 
Industry  Youth  Corps,  is  here  as  a  new 
program.  We  are  here  talking  about  a 
situation  where  Federal  moneys  could 
be  used  to  pay  a  portion  of  salaries. 
Young  people  would  be  placed  in  this 
instance  in  private  profitmaking  jobs. 
Here  again  is  a  second  very  significant 
feature  involved  in  the  Republican  op¬ 
portunity  crusade,  because  again,  you  see, 
we  do  not  have  enough  Federal  moneys 
to  take  care  of  payment  in  full  of  salaries 
or  even  a  substantial  portion  of  all  sal¬ 
aries.  We  are  here  talking  about  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  we  turn  to  private  industry 
and  we  say,  “We  have  young  people  who 
need  jobs.  We  want  you  to  take  them  on. 
You  tell  us  that  you  cannot  take  them 
on  at  full  salary  initially  because  they 
are  not  worth  that  to  you  and  you  cannot 
subsidize  them.  We  say  to  you  that  if  you 
take  them  on  at  75  percent  of  what  you 
need  to  pay  them  to  get  them,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  supply  the  other  25 
percent  of  this  money  to  make  the  mar¬ 
ginal  difference.”  The  result  is  that  it  is 
worth  a  private  employer’s  rising  to  the 
subsidy,  a  subsidy  limited  in  percent  and 
limited  in  time. 

Through  this  we  would  stir  private 
enterprise  to  reach  out  and  pick  up  a 
part  of  the  job  themselves,  to  do  the 
training  that  needs  to  be  done,  because 
private  enterprise  knows  the  jobs  it 
wants  young  people  to  fill.  And  it  would 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  salaries  involved. 

So  far  as  the  dollars  are  concerned, 
under  part  B  we  would  provide  $38.5  mil¬ 
lion  Federal  money.  Under  part  C  we 
would  provide  for  $100  million,  less  what 
has  been  spent  on  this  portion  of  the 
program  during  the  year  to  date.  Under 
part  D  we  would  provide  only  $5  million, 
for  the  counselor  program,  because  the 
vast  influx  of  money  here  would  come 
from  outside  employers.  Under  part  E  we 
would  provide  for  $100  million  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money,  less  what  has  been  spent  to 
date  on  this  portion  of  the  program. 

That  would  be  a  total  Federal  ex¬ 
penditure  of  approximately  $243  million. 
The  present  committee  proposals  in  this 
regard,  if  we  total  them  up,  are  about 
twice  this  amount,  or  about  $461  million, 
but  one  cannot  stop  there.  The  $243  mil¬ 
lion  of  Federal  moneys  under  our  pro¬ 
posal  would  act  as  an  incentive,  would 
act  as  seed  to  bring  into  the  program  at 
least  four  times  that  much. 

If  we  look  at  the  Community  Youth 
Corps,  where  we  would  be  paying  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wages,  we  would  expect  that 
75  percent  would  come  from  outside,  and 
as  a  result  we  are  talking  about  another 
$210  million  involved  in  this. 

If  we  look  at  the  counselor  program, 
with  a  total  Federal  injection  of  money 
of  $5  million,  we  would  conservatively 
estimate,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  predic¬ 
tions  we  can  put  forward,  that  we  should 
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be  dealing  with  at  least  another  $500  mil¬ 
lion.  Some  of  the  estimates  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  in  this  regard  indicate  it 
would  be  double  this  amount. 

So  we  have  at  least  between  $700  mil¬ 
lion  and  $1.2  billion  of  additional  moneys 
going  toward  the  root  causes  of  poverty 
under  our  proposal. 

What  we  are  here  talking  about — I  re¬ 
peat  this  point  again,  because  I  do  not 
want  any  question  about  anyone  missing 
it — is,  this  would  increase  manifold  the 
total  funds  striking  at  the  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  again  we  see  a 
move  to  cripple  most  useful  programs 
that  are  contained  in  part  B. 

First,  discussing  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  this  has  served  1.3  million 
youngsters  in  the  past  2l/2  years  in  school 
and  out  of  school,  and  has  assisted  others 
to  become  employed,  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  22.  These,  all,  have  been  dis¬ 
advantaged  youngsters. 

It  is  proposed,  for  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  to  destroy  a  very  effective  program. 

In  the  amendment  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer  this  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the 
original  crusade  it  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Do  Members  know  the  next  require¬ 
ment?  According  to  language  in  the 
amendment,  if  Members  will  read  the 
opportunity  crusade,  there  would  be  re¬ 
quired  a  State  plan  for  the  in-school 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Another 
lengthy  step,  another  bureaucratic  layer 
to  be  penetrated  in  bringing  needed  pro¬ 
grams  to  youth  who  need  the  job  experi¬ 
ence,  who  need  the  training,  who  need 
the  income  to  continue  in  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  workable  pro¬ 
gram,  an  efficient  program. 

NYC  is  preparing  poor  people  to  com¬ 
pete  for  jobs  by  giving  them  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  training ;  it  is  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  community  services  by  putting  the 
unemployed  to  work  in  fields,  such  as 
health,  which  suffer  from  a  shortage  of 
personnel;  and  it  is  a  major  factor  in 
moving  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  into 
permanent,  dignified  employment. 

NYC  is  primarily  a  community  pro¬ 
gram.  Projects  are  sponsored  by  local 
organizations  on  the  State,  county,  mu¬ 
nicipal,  and  neighborhood  level.  The 
Labor  Department  lays  down  the  guide¬ 
lines  and  funds  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost.  The  day-to-day  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  sponsor,  who  lo¬ 
cates  the  worksites,  recruits  the  young¬ 
sters,  and  arranges  for  supportive  serv¬ 
ices.  Many  enrollees  are  placed  in  jobs 
in  hospitals.  Others  are  sent  to  libraries, 
cafeterias,  museums,  police  and  fire 
stations,  housing  projects,  schools,  parks 
and  nursing  homes. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  in-school  and 
summer  projects  are  paid  $1.25  to  $1.40 
an  hour,  earning  that  extra  bit  of  money 
that  usually  means  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  completing  their  high  school  edu¬ 
cations  or  becoming  dropouts. 

The  in-school  program  allows  young¬ 
sters  to  work  in  their  spare  time  up  to 
15  houi’s  a  week.  In  the  summer  and  out- 
of -school  projects,  they  spend  up  to  40 


hours  a  week  working  or  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  supportive  services  such  as  re¬ 
medial  education  or  job  related  training. 

When  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
was  organized  in  1964,  sponsorship  was 
limited  to  nonprofit  groups,  and  enrollees 
had  to  be  16  through  21  years  old.  The 
idea  was  to  give  poverty-level  youngsters 
work  experience  that  would  help  them 
qualify  for  jobs,  to  make  them  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  and  to  expand  community  serv¬ 
ices.  Three  years  of  trial  and  experimen¬ 
tation  have  led  the  Labor  Department  to 
refine  that  original  concept.  NYC  now 
enrolls  boys  and  girls  as  young  as  14, 
when  it  is  easier  to  persuade  them  to 
remain  in  school.  Private  industry  has 
been  brought  into  the  picture  to  supply 
worksites  and  to  aid  in  training  and 
placing  the  youngsters,  thus  giving  NYC 
the  benefit  of  business’  know-how  and 
vast  resources.  Local  sponsors  in  many 
areas  are  now  training  youngsters  for 
specific  jobs,  thus  easing  the  transition 
from  NYC  into  permanent  employment. 

By  June  30,  the  end  of  the  1967  fiscal 
year,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  had 
made  available  1,327,000  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  disadvantaged  youth  in  every 
State  and  U.S.  territory  at  a  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $753,504,000.  In 
fiscal  year  1967,  NYC  provided  521,000 
job  opportunities  in  1,459  home  town 
projects  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  $362,425,000. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
proved  highly  effective  in  keeping  dis¬ 
advantaged  youngsters  in  school.  A  study 
completed  in  May  1967  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  of  all  high  schools 
in  the  city  for  the  previous  school  year 
disclosed  that  the  dropout  rate  for  NYC 
enrollees  was  only  a  little  over  4  percent 
compared  with  an  8% -percent  dropout 
rate  for  non-NYC  students.  An  NYC 
summer  work  program  in  1965  and  1966 
at  three  high  schools  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  cut  the  normal  dropout  rate  for 
these  schools  from  20  percent  to  2  per¬ 
cent  by  June  1967.  Six  school  districts 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  reported  a  7- 
percent  dropout  rate  among  their  regu¬ 
lar  student  bodies  as  compared  only  to 
3  percent  among  NYC  enrollees. 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Kishkunas,  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Pittsburgh’s  schools,  at¬ 
tributes  NYC’s  remarkable  “holding  pow¬ 
er”  to  the  money  it  puts  into  empty  pock¬ 
ets  and  the  sense  of  pride  and  responsi¬ 
bility  that  goes  with  an  NYC  job.  In  other 
words,  boys  and  girls  earning  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  money  can  buy  the  books  and  clothes 
they  need  to  keep  up  with  their  more 
fortunate  schoolmates. 

As  for  the  out-of-schoolers,  the  NYC 
wage  rate  of  $1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour  would 
have  little  holding  power  if  enrollees  were 
given  deadend,  make-work  jobs.  Support¬ 
ive  services  play  a  vital  role  in  rechannel¬ 
ing  these  neglected  youngsters  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society.  The 
counseling  and  remedial  education  made 
available  by  local  NYC  projects  to  out-of¬ 
schoolers  build  a  solid  foundation  for  fu¬ 
ture  work,  training  or  education.  A  recent 
study  of  the  out-of-school  program  by 
Dunlap  and  Associates,  Inc.,  revealed 
that  approximately  9  months  after  ter¬ 
mination  from  NYC,  35  percent  of  the 
former  enrollees  were  working  at  perma- 
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nent  jobs,  6  percent  were  in  military 
service,  18  percent  were  in  advanced 
training  programs  or  had  returned  to 
school  and  11  percent  were  housewives — 
a  total  of  70  percent. 

An  impressive  example  of  how  the  out- 
of-school  program  salvages  dropouts  is 
revealed  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
September  1967  issue  of  Hospital  &  Com¬ 
munity  Psychiatry,  a  journal  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association.  It  also 
reports  how  NYC  channels  the  Nation’s 
youthful  manpower  into  those  sectors  of 
the  economy  suffering  from  a  severe 
shortage  of  personnel.  For  nearly  2  years 
now,  a  statewide  NYC  program  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  training  youngsters  in 
job  assignments  at  the  State’s  mental 
hospitals  and  school  for  the  retarded. 
The  first  project  was  completed  in  July 
1966.  Of  the  240  NYC  enrollees  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  24  weeks  of  training  and  work 
experience,  100  obtained  jobs  and  63  were 
hired  by  the  institutions  where  they 
trained. 

A  second  project,  from  August  1966  to 
February  1967,  produced  an  even  higher  em¬ 
ployment  rate. 

The  magazine  reported : 

Exactly  50%  or  132  of  the  264  enrollees, 
were  In  jobs  when  the  training  ended,  93  in 
the  hospitals  where  they  trained.  Of  the  156 
NYC  trainees  who  were  hired  by  the  hos¬ 
pitals  after  the  first  two  projects,  102  were 
assigned  to  the  nursing  services  after  they 
passed  the  state  civil  service  examination  for 
attendant-trainees. 

The  project  sponsors  mobilized  a  va¬ 
riety  of  public  and  private  agencies  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  program.  Hos¬ 
pital  staff  members,  public  assistant 
caseworkers,  employment  counselors, 
and  YMCA  employees  all  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  establish  the  work  assignments 
and  training  procedures — which  include 
96  hours  of  training,  averaging  4  hours  a 
week. 

NYC’s  success  in  rehabilitating  so 
many  of  these  youngsters  is  particularly 
significant  because  out-of -school  enroll¬ 
ees  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  high 
school  dropouts  and  the  hard-core  un¬ 
employed.  Historically,  more  than  26 
percent  have  come  directly  from  fami¬ 
lies  receiving  public  assistance.  More 
than  48  percent  in  fiscal  1967  projects 
had  only  a  ninth-grade  education  or  less. 
Almost  90  percent  had  been  out  of  school 
and  unemployed  for  3  months  or  longer. 
Almost  27  percent  had  been  out  of  school 
for  13  to  24  months.  More  than  60  per¬ 
cent  reported  that  most  of  their  earnings 
were  used  for  the  support  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the 
young  corpsmen  also  get  into  less  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  police  after  they  enroll.  As 
Winston  Churchill  once  said: 

Everyone  should  do  a  good  day’s  work  and 
be  accountable  for  some  definite  task  and 
then  they  do  not  make  trouble  for  trouble’s 
sake  or  to  cut  a  figure. 

Community  after  community  reports  a 
reduction  in  juvenile  crime,  thanks  to 
NYC.  In  San  Antonio,  for  example,  ju¬ 
venile  delinquency  declined  12.6  percent 
in  the  slum  areas  last  year,  where  NYC 
was  operative,  while  it  jumped  5.5  per¬ 
cent  during  the  same  period  in  the 
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higher  income  areas  of  the  city  and 
county. 

A  letter  early  in  1967  from  a  local 
judge  stated  that  juvenile  delinquency 
decreased  30  percent  in  the  Dayton,  Ky., 
area  and  he  gave  the  credit  to  NYC.  Po¬ 
lice  in  other  cities  report  reductions  in 
juvenile  crime  ranging  from  the  lowest 
rate  of  increase  in  5  years  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  an  80-percent  decline  since 
the  initiation  of  the  NYC  program  in 
Kinloch,  Mo.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
reported  in  May  1967  that  only  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  enrollees  in  a  project  in  that 
city  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime  since 
enrolling,  though  50  percent  had  previ¬ 
ous  criminal  records.  Four  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities  with  NYC  projects  report 
a  reduction  in  crime  last  year:  Oakland, 
a  25-percent  decrease;  San  Francisco, 
10  percent;  Stockton,  15  percent;  and 
San  Jose,  28  percent. 

Youngsters  active  in  juvenile  crime 
often  find  themselves  on  the  right  side 
of  the  law  after  joining  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.  Labor  Department 
figures  show  that  in  September  1967  more 
than  2,500  enrollees  were  working  in  pub¬ 
lic  safety  jobs,,  -Their  job  titles  varied. 
Some  were  called  police  cadets,  others 
sheriff’s  aides  or  correction  officer’s  aides, 
still  others  public  safety  cadets  or  police 
aides.  Many  of  them  had  previous  police 
records.  All  served  a  common  purpose. 
They  helped  relieve  a  shortage  of  person¬ 
nel  in  a  crucial  area  of  public  service, 
while  preparing  themselves  for  perma¬ 
nent  jobs. 

The  police  cadet  programs  are  worthy 
of  special  attention.  Jersey  City,  Pater¬ 
son,  Newark,  Detroit,  and  Kansas  City, 
have  all  funded  police  cadets  with  NYC 
money.  The  cadets  promote  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  law  enforcement  officials 
and  the  residents  of  low-income  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  the  youngsters  live  by 
introducing  poverty  level  youth  to  the 
work  and  problems  of  the  local  police 
force.  These  cadets  and  other  young 
people  enrolled  in  NYC  won  high  praise 
from  police  officials  for  their  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  riots  that  hit  several  cities  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1967. 

The  performance  of  the  Newark 
cadets  was  called  “magnificent”  by  Po¬ 
lice  Director  Dominick  A.  Spina.  And  in 
Detroit,  Hubert  G.  Locke,  administrative 
assistant  to  Police  Commissioner  Ray 
Girardin,  called  the  help  of  the  cadets 
“invaluable”  during  that  city’s  summer 
calamity.  Mr.  Spina  reported  that  he 
had  his  command  post  at  the  fourth  pre¬ 
cinct  and  that  on  the  worst  night  of  the 
riots,  four  of  the  cadets  showed  up  to 
help.  He  said  there  were  snipers  all 
about,  and  the  building  was  being  pelted 
with  rocks  and  bottles.  The  precinct  was 
rushed  three  times,  once  with  Molotov 
cocktails.  But  Mr.  Spina  said  “the  kids 
were  right  there.”  The  rest  of  the  cadets 
reported  for  duty  at  police  headquarters. 

The  cadets  in  Newark  and  Detroit 
worked  12-hour  shifts.  They  manned 
police  department  telephone  switch¬ 
boards  and  performed  other  routine  but 
important  tasks,  freeing  regular  officers 
for  riot  duty.  In  Detroit,  during  a  brief 
telephone  breakdown  that  caused  a 
“communication  chaos,”  as  Locke  de¬ 
scribed  it,  the  cadets  served  as  messen¬ 


gers  to  keep  information  flowing 
throughout  police  headquarters. 

Mr.  Locke  said: 

It  was  in  critical  moments  like  these  that 
these  young  men  proved  their  worth. 

The  cadets  were  not  the  only  NYC  en¬ 
rollees  to  risk  their  necks  to  help  restore 
order. 

Thirty-five  enrollees  in  Newark,  many 
of  them  girls,  reported  for  duty  at  city 
hospital,  in  the  heart  of  the  riot  area. 
Working  12-hour  shifts  they  relieved  ex¬ 
hausted  nurses,  prepared  food,  and 
helped  wherever  needed.  Enrollees  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Newark  Housing  Authority 
aided  in  everything  from  emergency  food 
distribution  to  loading  and  unloading 
trucks.  They  went  door-to-door  in  the 
low-income  public  housing  areas  to  lo¬ 
cate  people  needing  help. 

One  of  the  best  stories  involving  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  one  that 
did  not  make  headlines.  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
stayed  out  of  the  news  because  the  NYC 
project  director  and  corpsmen  managed 
to  cool  a  riot  before  it  started.  As  ru¬ 
mors  of  trouble  began  to  grow  in  July 
in  Mansfield’s  ghetto  area,  the  NYC 
project  director,  backed  by  a  local  CAP 
official,  went  into  the  area.  The  two  men 
knew  many  of  the  youths  personally,  and 
at  a  meeting  with  some  70  of  them,  en¬ 
couraged  the  young  people  to  air  their 
gripes  and  promised  immediate  action  on 
their  legitimate  grievances. 

The  youths  organized  into  a  group 
with  a  dual  purpose :  to  better  living  and 
recreation  conditions  for  the  community 
and  to  prevent  the  city  from  exploding. 

The  two  youths  who  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  group  were  both  NYC  “grad¬ 
uates”  who  became  the  driving  force  in 
getting  the  group  organized.  At  one  time 
considered  troublemakers,  the  two  boys 
now  have  full-time  jobs  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  citizens,  thanks  to  NYC. 

Because  of  the  help  he  had  received 
from  NYC,  one  of  the  leaders  said: 

I  owe  something  to  this  community  so  let’s 
maintain  law  and  order. 

In  East  Harlem  in  New  York  City  more 
than  1,860  NYC  youths  were  deployed  to 
use  their  influence  to  help  overcome 
grievances  and  prevent  disorder.  The 
corpsmen  visited  the  street  corners,  pool- 
rooms  and  other  teen  hangouts  and  re¬ 
cruited  several  hundred  frustrated,  angry 
youths  into  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Their  efforts  helped  East  Harlem 
keep  “cool.” 

A  new  avenue  for  training  out-of¬ 
school,  unemployed  youth  was  provided 
by  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  For  the  first  time 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees  are 
now  permitted  to  receive  job  training  in 
private  industry.  Known  as  “Work 
Training  in  Industry”  these  projects  ex¬ 
tend  worksites  for  NYC’ers  and  allow  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  to  play  a 
more  prominent  role  in  developing  the 
employment  potential  of  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  youth.  Private  firms  in 
different  cities  give  enrollees  job  train¬ 
ing,  wages,  and  fringe  benefits,  while 
NYC  continues  to  provide  additional 
services  such  as  remedial  education, 
medical  attention,  and  counseling. 

Traditionally,  NYC  has  worked  closely 


with  private  labor  and  business  groups  in 
order  to  provide  the  best  services  for  en¬ 
rollees. 

In  California,  the  Alameda  County 
AFL-CIO  this  year  is  pioneering  a  new 
type  of  NYC  project  to  teach  410  school 
dropouts  good  work  habits  and  basic  job 
skills.  Skilled  union  craftsmen  employed 
by  the  Alameda  labor  organization  super¬ 
vise  and  instruct  enrollees  in  clerical 
work,  landscaping,  remodeling  and  other 
construction  projects.  Those  youths  who 
perform  satisfactorily  in  the  work  expe¬ 
rience  phase  are  offered  additional  train¬ 
ing  in  marketable  job  skills  such  as  weld¬ 
ing,  auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  office 
machine  operation,  and  office  procedures. 
Trainees  are  paid  from  $1.35  to  $1.60  an 
hour  for  a  32-hour  workweek. 

A  private  corporation  joined  with  the 
NYC  project  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  to  create 
a  business  skills  training  center  for  out- 
of-school  youngsters  in  that  city.  One 
purpose  of  the  project  was  to  encourage 
the  local  business  community  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  job  training  and  placement  pro¬ 
grams  for  disadvantaged  youths.  An¬ 
other  was  to  demonstrate  the  tremen¬ 
dous  source  of  skilled  workers  such  a 
program  can  produce.  Enrollees  at¬ 
tended  classes  approximately  8  hours 
a  week  where  they  were  trained  in 
typical  office  practices,  typing,  key 
punch  operation,  bookkeeping,  data 
processing,  and  proper  work  habits.  The 
company  trained  two  specialists  to  de¬ 
velop  and  administer  the  program,  in 
addition  to  providing  curriculum  mate¬ 
rials.  After  3  months  of  training,  the 
first  30  graduates  were  honored  at  a 
ceremony  in  Paterson  in  June  1967.  The 
NYC  project  director  in  Paterson  said 
that  almost  all  the  young  people  had 
jobs  waiting  for  them  in  the  community 
when  they  graduated.  By  actual  count, 
Olivetti  located  102  openings  for  these 
graduates. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  dur¬ 
ing  1967  has  proved  itself  a  flexible  in¬ 
strument  for  tackling  the  problems  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Within  its  legislative 
framework,  it  was  able  to  experiment 
with  a  variety  of  innovative  projects 
that  can  guide  the  Nation’s  manpower 
programs  into  fruitful  and  previously 
uncharted  paths.  NYC  in  1967  launched 
an  attack  on  the  migrant  problem,  ex¬ 
plored  new  ways  of  improving  medical 
services  to  the  poor,  and  took  dramatic 
steps  to  secure  college  scholarships  for 
enrollees  with  only  average  or  below 
average  grades. 

A  pilot  project  to  help  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  children 
move  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society  was 
jointly  funded  in  June  by  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment — through  NYC — the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  $2  million  ex¬ 
perimental  program  included  basic  and 
remedial  education,  occupational  reha¬ 
bilitation,  health  and  food  services,  eco¬ 
nomic  support,  and  work  experience  for 
1,000  youngsters  aged  14  to  21  in  Florida, 
California,  and  Texas,  and  their  families. 

A  medical  program  was  a  summer 
project  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 
Medical  and  health  students  and  155 
NYC  youngsters  worked  side  by  side  in 
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poverty-stricken  neighborhoods  to  bring 
better  medical  services  to  the  poor.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  experimental  program  was  to 
acquaint  NYC  youths  with  the  world  of 
medicine  and  to  interest  them  in  bio¬ 
medical  careers.  It  was  also  to  acquaint 
the  medical  students,  most  of  them  from 
well-to-do  families,  with  the  health 
problems  of  the  poor. 

One  of  the  most  promising  innovations 
is  the  success  of  many  NYC  project  di¬ 
rectors  in  securing  college  scholarships 
for  their  enrollees,  despite  average  or 
below  average  grades.  By  hard  work  and 
diligence,  they  have  been  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  flood  of  scholarships  that 
have  become  available  in  the  last  year  or 
so  from  public  and  private  sources,  de¬ 
signed  to  give  college  education  to  dis¬ 
advantaged  boys  and  girls  showing  great 
promise. 

In  Philadelphia,  NYC  director  Louis  P. 
Goldstein  secured  scholarships  for  37 
of  his  charges.  In  Charleston,  S.C.,  proj¬ 
ect  director  James  E.  Clyburn  reaped  a 
harvest  of  29  scholarships  to  Wilberforce 
University  for  his  enrollees.  The  Charles¬ 
ton  Evening  Post  said : 

Apparently  Clyburn’s  youngsters  ■walked 
off  with  all  the  Wilberforce  awards  made  in 
the  Southeast. 

The  history  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  cannot  be  recounted  by 
numbers  and  statistics  alone,  satisfying 
and  reassuring  though  these  may  be. 
NYC  has  mean  the  reshaping  and  the 
reordering  of  the  lives  of  the  individual 
youngsters.  It  is  the  story  of  Trudie 
Archie  in  Louisville.  It  is  the  story  of 
18-year-old  Haston  Pulley  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  a  Negro  youth  who  no  longer  draws 
welfare  and  gets  in  trouble  with  the  law 
but  who  now  uses  his  leadership  abilities 
to  organize  recreation  programs  for 
other  poor  children.  It  is  the  story  of 
Sue  Pederson  in  Minneapolis,  only  18, 
who  finished  high  school,  got  off  the  wel¬ 
fare  rolls,  found  a  permanent  job  at 
Minneapolis  General  Hospital  and  is 
now  helping  support  her  mother  and  the 
four  other  children  in  the  family.  It  is 
the  story  of  Annette  Dowdell,  18,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  no  longer  on  welfare,  work¬ 
ing  full  time  in  the  laboratory  at  the 
State  board  of  health,  and  supporting 
herself  and  her  two  children. 

These  are  true  stories.  They  are  but 
a  few  of  many.  They  tell  the  people  who 
were  down  and  out,  and  who  now  have 
fresh  hope  and  a  new  chance  in  life. 
They  no  longer  draw  welfare  money  and 
no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  be  paid 
by  NYC.  They  are  standing  on  their  own 
two  feet,  competing  successfully  in  the 
job  market,  earning  their  own  money 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  These 
youngsters  illustrate  what  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  and  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  are  all  about.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  about  another  war: 

It  is  a  struggle  ...  to  elevate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  men — to  lift  artificial  weights  from 
all  shoulders:  to  clear  the  path  of  laudable 
pursuit  for  all;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered 
start,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 

This  amendment  is  most  damaging.  I 
am  hopeful  that  none  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  be  gullible  enough  to 
support  an  amendment  that  will  destroy 
the  effectiveness  and  deny  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  youngsters  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  program  of  this  type. 

Now,  what  else  do  they  do?  They  cut 
the  funds  to  the  bone.  In  our  program 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  we  propose 
to  spend  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  $321  million.  Their  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  title  1(b)  are  $243.5  million. 
These  projects  have  gotten  off  the 
ground  and  are  doing  well. 

We  have  in  here  in  the  committee  bill 
something  that  will  serve  106,000  young¬ 
sters  for  the  in-school  program.  We  have 
funds  in  here  that  will  serve  50,000 
youngsters  for  the  out  of  school  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  and  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  program  80,000  for  the  rural  areas 
and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  talk  about  all  the 
spending  and  the  program  activity  that 
this  so-called  opportunity  crusade  is  go¬ 
ing  to  generate  from  the  expenditure  of 
$1.4  billion.  There  are  indications  that  a 
significant  number  of  on-the-job -train¬ 
ing  positions  for  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees  can  be  developed  in  the 
private  sector.  This  effort  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  becoming  an  effective,  economi¬ 
cal  method  of  easing  the  transition  from 
training  to  the  work  situation.  Increased 
emphasis  will  also  be  placed  on  research, 
evaluation  and  demonstration  activities, 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  further  improve 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
gram  operations. 

As  in  the  past,  enrollee  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  will  continue  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  largest  single  element  of  the 
Federal  contribution:  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  in-school,  85  percent  of 
summer  and  79  percent  of  regular  out- 
of -school  program  wages  and  benefits. 

The  full-term  enrollment  opportunity 
levels  for  fiscal  1968  reflect  a  decrease 
over  those  funded  with  fiscal  1967  appro¬ 
priations.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that 
the  actual  number  of  enrollment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  operation  in  fiscal  1968,  will 
be  at  or  slightly  above  the  fiscal  1967 
level,  due  to  the  continued  operation  in 
fiscal  1966  of  projects  funded  in  fiscal 
1967,  except  for  the  summer  program. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  right  at  this  mo- 
rtient  because  I  do  not  have  enough  time 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  It  takes  a  real 
slight  of  hand  to  attempt  to  sell  an 
amendment  on  the  basis  that  it  will  reach 
more  young  people  with  a  50 -percent  cut 
In  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  down  to 
the  adult  training  programs.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment,  adult  training 
programs  would  be  authorized  only  $38 
million  as  contrasted  with  $258  million 
in  the  committee  bill.  But  the  crusade 
advocates  are  making  some  progress.  In 
the  original  version  no  funds  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  adult  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Esch], 
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(Mr.  ESCH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment  is  again  trying  to  gloss  over 
what  the  real  issue  is.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  most  constructive  amendment  that 
we  have  presented  or  will  present  to  this 
entire  bill.  It  presents  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  clearly.  It  states  that  right  now,  in 
our  educational  system,  if  you  do  not  go 
to  college,  you  are  regarded  as  a  “second- 
class  citizen”  in  our  educational  system. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  hard  at 
that  question.  It  proposes  that  we  must 
place  the  highest  priority  upon  develop¬ 
ing  an  effective  work-study  program 
within  the  present  educational  structure. 
This  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  thrust  is 
this:  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  coun¬ 
selors:  adequately  trained,  adequately 
placed,  effective,  functioning  counselors 
within  the  school  system  and  within  the 
community.  And,  it  provides  Federal 
funds  for  these  counselors.  Now  just 
what  will  these  counselors  do?  The  coun¬ 
selors  will  recognize  the  job  possibilities 
that  are  available  within  a  given  com¬ 
munity  and  then  fill  those  openings 
through  the  provision  of  job-related  pro¬ 
grams  in  cooperation  with  secondary 
schools  and  community  colleges. 

Nowhere  in  the  present  bill  do  we  have 
this  emphasis.  The  one  need  that  we  have 
had  demonstrated  again  and  again 
throughout  this  country  by  educators 
and  employers  alike  is  the  need  for  ade¬ 
quately  trained  counselors  to  find  the 
jobs  that  are  available;  then,  secondly, 
to  find  the  people  to  fill  those  jobs,  train¬ 
ing  those  people  adequately  in  the 
process. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  this  amendment. 

I  urge  those  on  both  sides  to  forget  the 
idea  that  this  amendment  is  destructive. 
This  is  the  most  constructive  amend¬ 
ment  that  we  can  put  on  any  bill  of  this 
nature  in  this  Congress  this  year. 

Now  what  is  the  second  impact  of  this 
amendment?  The  second  feature  of  this 
bill  proposes  that  we  are  going  to  enroll 
in  the  war  on  poverty  private  industry, 
and  it  sets  up  a  vehicle  through  which 
we  can  enroll  private  industry  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  any  time  a  nation  is  fighting  a  war 
that  they  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  all  of  their  resources.  This 
amendment  does  just  that:  It  utilizes 
the  private  sector,  encouraging  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  and  private  industry  in  co¬ 
operative  work-training  programs.  That 
is  the  second  major  thrust  of  this 
amendment. 

Now  the  philosophy  behind  the 
amendment  presents  the  concept  that 
those  young  men  and  young  women  who 
were  dropouts  can  be  made  productive 
citizens  of  our  communities.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  make-work  programs 
where  we  place  young  people  on  these 
make-work  programs,  just  to  get  them 
employed,  to  get  them  off  the  streets,  but 
we  give  them  no  long-range  hope.  In 
contrast,  this  amendment  gives  them 
training  and  opportunity  to  be  contrib¬ 
uting  members  of  our  society. 
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Now,  make  no  mistake.  Decide  your 
vote  on  these  questions: 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  want  to  involve 
the  private  sector?  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
want  to  have  counselors  involved  in  effec¬ 
tive  programs  throughout  this  country? 
Or  do  you  want  to  continue  the  present 
cycle? 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  want  to  have 
the  cycle  of  a  young  man  at  age  16  wait¬ 
ing  to  get  out  of  school  to  get  a  job,  to  get 
a  car,  to  become  delinquent,  or  to  get 
drafted,  or  do  you  want  to  break  that 
cycle  with  an  effective  program  of  one, 
counselors:  and  two,  effective  work  and 
training  programs  involving  the  private 
sector,  and  the  present  educational  struc¬ 
ture? 

If  you  answer  these  questions  correctly 
you  will  vote  for  this  amendment,  no 
matter  which  party  you  belong  to.  This 
is  the  most  pressing  need  we  have  in  our 
country  today.  How  long  are  we  going  to 
let  the  non-college-bound  students  in  our 
high  schools  remain  second-class  citi¬ 
zens?  That  is  the  question  you  have  to 
answer  here  today. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to^Strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  a  little  difficult — and  I  noticed 
two  of  the  previous  speakers  asked  for 
extensions  of  their  time — to  discuss  a 
34-page  amendment  in  5  minutes  or, 
indeed,  in  50  minutes.  I  will  try  to  dis¬ 
cuss  several  aspects  of  it  in  the  most 
logical  way  that  I  can  in  these  few 
minutes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area 
of  activity  in  which  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  of  partisanship  in  the  past, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  inject  any  partisan¬ 
ship  here,  but  I  would  respectfully  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  34-page  amendment. 

They  indicate  they  are  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  involve  private  industry.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  in  this  vein,  so  am  I,  and  indeed 
we  have  made  some  very  notable  im¬ 
provements  along  this  line  in  the  man¬ 
power  training  provisions  of  title  I  in  the 
committee  bill. 

I  think  perhaps  the  outstanding  new 
feature  of  these  manpower  programs  in 
the  committee  bill  is  the  involvement  of 
private  industry  in  a  much  more  sig¬ 
nificant  way. 

I  think  too  that  a  very  considerable 
problem  arises  from  the  different  kind 
of  involvement  our  Republican  friends 
propose.  In  effect,  they  propose  that  the 
community  action  agencies  in  each  com¬ 
munity  shall  have  the  power  to  select 
certain  employers  and  pay  25  percent  of 
the  wage  cost  for  disadvantaged  youths 
hired  by  them.  That  could  continue  for 
one  year.  Thereafter  if  the  employer  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  like  to  have  them 
for  another  year  and  that  they  are  still 
not  the  kind  of  people  to  whom  he  would 
want  to  pay  a  full  wage,  even  after  the 
first  year,  he  can  have  them  for  another 
year  at  a  subsidized  wage. 

Now,  I  want  to  involve  private  indus¬ 
try,  but  I  want  to  do  it  in  a  careful  way. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  would  explain  to 


employers  in  my  community  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  community  action  agency 
was  paying  25  percent  of  the  wages  of 
the  employees  of  their  competitor.  I  do 
not  know  if  you  want  try  taking  that  one 
on,  to  explain  it  to  some  employer  in  your 
district  whose  competitor  is  having  his 
wage  cost  subsidized  by  the  local  com¬ 
munity  action  agency.  But  I  would  prefer 
to  avoid  that  explanation  if  I  could. 

Finally,  as  to  this  business  of  generat¬ 
ing  additional  money.  Of  coui'se,  the 
amount  authorized  is  less  than  half  of 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  committee 
bill.  But  we  are  told  this  would  generate 
private  money.  It  is  said  that  if  we  spent, 
let  us  say,  $50  million  on  counselors,  it 
will  produce  $300  million  of  private 
wages  for  those  counseled.  Well,  if  the 
problem  was  that  simple,  we  shouldn’t 
stop  at  $50  million  for  counselors.  We 
ought  to  put  the  whole  $2  billion  into 
counselors  and  we  would  really  be  in 
business. 

I  wish  the  problem  were  that  simple 
but  it  is  not. 

We  have  in  this  program  a  carefully 
rounded,  well  thought-out  manpower 
training  program.  I  think  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  manpower  training  program  in 
terms  of  flexibility  and  of  the  linkage  of 
one  element  to  another  so  that  it  does  a 
complete  job  for  the  individual  who 
needs  it,  tailored  to  his  needs.  I  think 
we  already  have  the  best  manpower  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  piece 
of  legislation.  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
agree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  close  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  withhold  his 
request?  It  has  been  our  experience,  and 
as  we  saw  yesterday,  that  when  a  request 
is  made  to  limit  the  time,  a  great  many 
Members  stand  up  to  be  recognized  under 
the  limitation  of  time.  I  think  we  might 
finish  debate  on  this  amendment  before 
2:30  o’clock  without  limiting  the  time. 
Certainly,  we  might  go  along  without  a 
time  limitation  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman’s  observation,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  EschI,  in  his  exceedingly  eloquent 
support  of  this  amendment,  paid  some 
great  attention,  and  wisely  so,  to  the 
counselor  provisions.  Let  me  try  and  re¬ 
spond  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  the  other 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara], 
because  I  think,  while  we  may  on  the 
surface  appear  to  be  going  in  the  same 
direction  in  involving  private  industry, 


the  bill,  in  my  judgment,  is  woefully  in¬ 
adequate  to  truly  provide  the  kind  of  in¬ 
volvement  that  will  be  meaningful  to 
those  for  whom  we  are  attempting  to 
provide  training. 

For  example,  Sar  Levitan  testified  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor — 

A  major  problem  of  NYC  has  been  that 
most  enrollees  were  assigned  to  “make  work” 
projects.  The  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
that  sponsor  the  vast  majority  of  programs 
contribute  only  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  which  can  be  made  in  kir.d.  In  most 
cases,  NYC  labor  is  free  labor.  As  a  result,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  NYC  enrollees  are  fre¬ 
quently  assigned  to  perform  only  marginal 
work.  Requiring  public  and  nonprofit  agency 
sponsors  to  increase  their  contributions  in 
hard  cash  might  improve  the  situation.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  many  areas 
which  need  NYC  the  most  could  or  would 
raise  more  funds  to  finance  NYC  projects. 

In  the  study  of  the  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  of  the  NYC  they  found — 

The  attitudes  toward  the  NYC  are  grossly 
negative,  primarily  because  the  salary  is  seen 
as  too  low  and  the  status  of  the  jobs  they 
perform  is  very  low. 

I  think  that  is  a  critical  factor.  The 
question  here  is  whether  we  will  continue, 
as  the  committee  bill  proposes,  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  basis  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  sponsoring  simple, 
make- work  jobs,  or  whether  we  can,  in 
fact,  move  to  redirect  the  program 
through  the  kind  of  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback], 

Interestingly  enough,  the  cost  per  en- 
rollee  in  the  in-school  NYC  program  is 
estimated  by  the  Labor  Department  to  be 
$650  for  fiscal  1968,  and  138,000  youths 
are  enrolled  in  the  in-school  program. 
The  universal  need,  according  to  the 
Labor  Department,  of  children  ages  14 
through  21  who  are  in  school  and  need 
financial  assistance  to  remain  in  school 
amount  to  2.1  million  and  the  fiscal  1968 
projection  for  this  program  will  only 
reach  7  percent  of  those  youths. 

Again,  are  we  to  continue  on  the  age- 
old  story  of  paying  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  service  only  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  people? 

The  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  out-of- 
school  NYC  program  is  estimated  by  the 
Labor  Department  for  fiscal  1968  to  be 
$3,050.  The  Labor  Department  has  also 
estimated  the  universal  need  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  total  youths  who  are  eligible 
as  660,000.  They  have  also  stated  the 
projection  for  fiscal  1968  will  only  cover 
10  percent  of  this  need  for  the  program. 

If  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  were 
adopted  with  private  industry  paying 
three-fourths  of  the  wage,  as  is  provided 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon,  the  number  of  youths 
who  could  be  reached  would  more  than 
triple  and  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
approximately  225,000  or  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  need  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  filled,  as  compared  to  the 
committee’s  bill,  which  covers  only  10 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
makes  good  sense  both  in  terms  of  more 
completely  and  more  cooperatively  in¬ 
volving  private  industry  to  expand  the 
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service  that  is  available  and  reducing 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  we  do  not  continue  on  the  age-old 
treadmill  of  simply  having  the  Federal 
Government  pick  up  most  of  the  cost, 
and  therefore  limiting  the  number  of 
young  men  and  women  who  could  be 
served.  If  we  want  to  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity,  I  trust  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who 
has  had  some  training  and  certainly  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  of 
this  amendment,  I  am  distressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  coun¬ 
seling  is  bypassed  with  the  language 
that  this  is  simply  an  attempt  to  cripple 
the  present  legislation.  In  fact,  in  the 
summer  employment  programs  under  our 
present  legislation  it  has  always  been  re¬ 
lated  that  one  of  the  best  features  is  the 
counseling  service,  which  is  very  meager. 

This  I  know:  If  we  are  to  keep  stu¬ 
dents  in  school,  if  we  are  to  direct  their 
educational  and  vocational  capabilities 
and  motivations,  it  is  imperative  that 
regular,  continuing,  and  complete  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  services  be  provided. 
It  is  incongruous  that  members  of  the 
committee  now  minimize  the  importance 
of  counseling.  They  again  put  politics 
ahead  of  pedagogical  truths. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  I  am 
surprised,  really,  at  the  offhand  manner 
in  which  this  amendment  is  completely 
rejected  by  the  administration  forces. 

We  see  here  another  case  of  admin¬ 
istration  myopia.  They  just  cannot  see 
anything  beyond  the  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  the  test 
which  is  used  time  after  time  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  forces.  They  measure  every 
program  in  terms  of  Federal  dollars.  The 
amount  of  Federal  dollars  appropriated 
is  their  test  of  worth  of  the  program. 

The  fact  that  one  can  involve  private 
enterprise  through  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps,  in  this  amendment,  just  does  not 
impress  them  at  all.  This  would  not  ap¬ 
propriate  enough  in  the  way  of  Federal 
dollars. 

As  I  say,  this  is  a  case  of  complete 
myopia.  They  cannot  see  the  worth  of 
any  other  program. 

One  of  the  speakers  took  the  well  and 
said,  “Why,  if  you  are  so  proud  of  this 
program  for  counselors,  why  do  you  not 
put  the  whole  $2  billion  in  the  pro¬ 
gram?” 

Is  that  not  a  fine  way  to  comment  on 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  thoughtful  pro¬ 
posal? 


The  counselor  program  provided  for 
in  this  amendment  could  do  a  great  deal 
toward  developing  the  youths  in  school, 
seeing  that  they  remain  in  school  and  do 
not  become  dropouts,  and  seeing  that 
they  gain  during  their  school  years  some 
worthwhile  work  experience — and  with¬ 
out  a  vast  Federal  expenditure. 

But,  of  course,  one  cannot  put  a  Fed¬ 
eral  price  tag  on  this.  If  we  could  ap¬ 
propriate  $2  billion  or  $5  billion,  then 
this  would  be  a  fine  program,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  administration  apologists 
because  we  would  have  the  Federal  dol¬ 
lars  which  is  their  test  of  value. 

The  administration  forces  talk  so 
glowingly  about  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Job  Corps.  Then  they  just 
completely  deprecate  any  partnership  in 
an  Industry  Youth  Corps  or  a  work- 
study  program. 

Let  us  compare  the  Federal  partner¬ 
ships  in  the  two  instances. 

What  kind  of  a  partnership  do  we  have 
in  the  Job  Corps  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  industry?  Is 
this  a  partnership  in  which  each  is  con¬ 
tributing  of  its  talents  and  its  resources? 
Of  course  it  is  not.  This  is  totally  fed¬ 
erally  funded.  All  private  industry  does 
is  to  contract  with  the  Job  Corps  to  fur¬ 
nish  certain  services.  They  are  not  fur¬ 
nishing,  as  a  part  of  the  partnership,  any 
of  the  financing.  They  are  not  produc¬ 
ing  anything.  They  are  merely  compet¬ 
ing  for  contracts  that  are  available 
through  the  Job  Corps. 

That  is  not  a  partnership  in  the  sense 
we  are  talking  about  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  Government  and  industry,  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  in  the  Industry  Youth  Corps. 
Here  we  would  have  a  meaningful  par¬ 
ticipation  by  industry,  not  just  a  com- 
petiton  to  get  the  Federal  dollar.  Here 
would  be  a  contribution  by  industry  in 
the  training  of  youths,  paying  them  from 
their  own  finances,  partially,  and  having 
that  part  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  services  the 
youth  performs  and  what  they  have  to 
pay  him  under  the  minimum  wage  stand¬ 
ards  picked  up  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

This  would  be  a  meaningful  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  industry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  talked  so  much  about  the 
substitute  generating  so  much  employ¬ 
ment.  I  wonder  whether  he  feels  this 
substitute  bill  might  not  even  produce 
one  extra  cent,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  would  allow  recipients  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  count  their  existing  non-Federal 
expenditures  toward  meeting  the  match¬ 
ing  requirements  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  sorry.  I  just 
do  not  follow  the  gentleman’s  question. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps  and  its  participation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  has 
completely  misunderstood  the  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  an  allegation  being  made 
about  another  section  dealing  with  com¬ 
munity  action.  We  did  not  talk  about 
that  matter.  That  is  not  involved  in  this 
amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  did  not  think  it 
was,  and  I  did  not  follow  the  gentleman's 
question.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  related 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire  Mr.  Dellen- 
back  who  supports  this  amendment  and 
spoke  for  it.  He  has  been  a  thoughtful 
and  creative  member  of  this  committee 
but  I  do  not  detect  any  worthwhile  pur¬ 
pose  behind  this  amendment.  Our  Re¬ 
publican  colleagues  speak  of  involving 
the  private  sector.  It  is  deeply  involved. 
Last  week  I  read  a  roster  of  several  dozen 
firms  that  were  only  symbolic  of  the 
hundreds  participating  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  itself  is  involved  as  a  consult¬ 
ant  and  a  professional  resource.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  is  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  cities  across  the  country.  In 
San  Francisco  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  is  involved  in  developing  over  1,000 
jobs.  Of  the  elements  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  the  job  training  and  employment 
elements  in  I-B,  are  the  most  success¬ 
ful  and  the  least  controversial  elements 
we  have.  They  are  working  quietly,  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  solidly  across  the  face  of 
America  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
with  the  total  support  of  the  civic,  in¬ 
dustrial,  business,  and  banking  leaders 
who  are  designing  these  programs. 

Our  Republican  colleagues  say  we  can 
improve  a  noncontroversial  program  of 
this  kind  designed  to  give  job  training 
and  employment  by  interlarding  in  its 
direction  and  control  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies.  It  is  a  strange  way  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  classically  noncontroversial  pro¬ 
gram. 

They  tell  us  we  can  involve  more  kids 
with  better  training  by  cutting  the 
budget  more  than  50  percent. 

We  all  know  neither  of  these  basic 
approaches  is  true.  We  have  a  program 
which  is  working,  which  is  accepted, 
which  is  productive,  and  which  is  get¬ 
ting  kids  who  have  failed  in  their  high 
school  careers,  for  whatever  reason — and 
we  do  not  have  to  assign  guilt  or  blame 
now — to  succeed  in  absorbing  education 
and  job  training  in  a  job  environment. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  hundreds  of  the 
private  corporations  giving  these  job 
training  and  placement  services  that  has 
not  involved  job  counseling  as  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  job  they  are  performing. 
The  counseling  proposal  would  simply 
duplicate  in  providing  what  is  a  built-in 
ingredient  in  all  of  these  training  em¬ 
ployment  programs. 

I  suggest  we  get  on  and  defeat  this 
amendment  and  leave  intact  without 
change  the  most  successful  single  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  bill,  the  job  training  and 
employment  programs  which  have  heavi¬ 
ly  and  meaningfully  involved  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  and  provided  per- 
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haps  the  outstanding  example  in  this  bill 
of  total  participation  by  the  business 
leadership  of  America. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dellenback  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
reaction  from  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  talks  with  them 
at  various  times  seem  to  indicate  to  me 
that  they  favored,  very  strongly,  involv¬ 
ing  all  of  private  enterprise  in  these 
very  programs  for  such  privately  produc¬ 
tive  jobs,  as  an  alternative  to  money 
now  spent  to  create  public  jobs  that  are 
not  available.  It  would  provide  employ¬ 
ment  money  for  real  jobs  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  jobs  available  for  whicfi  there  is  no 
real  purpose.  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
has  too  often  happened  in  the  past  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  the  hear¬ 
ings  which  were  conducted  upon  this 
subject  for  the  tieriod  of  some  6  weeks 
filled  with  testimony  to  this  effect. 

We  in  this  proposed  amendment  do  not 
eliminate  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
It  remains  to  employ  youngsters  in  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies,  but  we  would  like 
to  divert  some  of  that  money  to  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  so  that  they  may 
have  the  flexibility  needed  to  apportion 
these  funds  and  to  employ  these  young¬ 
sters  between  the  age  of  16  and  22.  I 
refer  to  profitmaking  organizations,  our 
smaller  businesses — if  you  will,  our  busi¬ 
nesses  that  are  run  by  members  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups.  It  will  be  administered  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  community  action 
agencies  will  have  complete  flexibility  on 
this.  We  are  not  setting  up  a  major  over¬ 
all  national  program  structure  so  that 
there  will  not  be  the  problem  which  has 
developed  under  the  Manpower  Retrain¬ 
ing  Act  wherein  smaller  employers  have 
refused  to  participate  to  any  large  degree. 
There  are  just  too  many  forms  to  be  filled 
out  and  there  is  too  much  trouble  in¬ 
volved  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  to  deal  with 
Department  of  Labor  representatives,  in¬ 
spectors,  national  regulations  and  so 
forth.  Large  companies  have  refused  to 
participate  in  any  large  numbers  because 
they  have  such  programs  on-going  and 
they  would  rather  not  be  bothered  with 
the  administrative  redtape  involved  in 
obtaining  a  small  Government  subsidy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  job 
training  program,  as  it  operates  at  the 
Department  of  Labor  today,  we  have  the 
middle-sized  companies  participating. 
Where  they  do  participate  and  where 
the  private  employer  is  providing  on- 
the-job  training,  we  have  had  the  best 
results.  They  get  some  training,  they  re¬ 
ceive  some  training  directed  toward  the 
specific  job  available.  They  do  not  have 
to  look  for  a  job  when  they  get  through 
learning  the  specific  skill  involved.  The 
employer  takes  them  on  for  on-the-job 
training,  because  he  wants  to  fill  some 
positions  or  jobs  which  he  feels  these 
people  have  the  potential  to  fill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  prac¬ 
tical  approach. 

As  has  been  mentioned  here,  under 
the  Industry  Youth  Corps,  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  wages 
with  the  money  of  the  taxpayers,  be¬ 
cause  these  youngsters  are  working  in 
profitmaking  organizations.  Obviously, 
the  profitmaking  employer  should  pay 
most  of  the  wages  involved.  Those  of  us 
who  are  in  favor  of  minimum  wage  leg¬ 
islation — some  of  us  at  least — recognize 
that  it  does  in  some  instances  restrict 
job  opportunities.  There  are  certain  em¬ 
ployers  who  will  not  pay  the  minimum 
wage  for  unskilled  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22.  So,  they  bypass 
them  with  automated  processes  or  get 
along  without  them  in  some  other  fash¬ 
ion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  growing 
problem  in  this  country  and  have  had 
such  a  growing  problem  during  the  last 
10  years  with  reference  to  our  16-  to  18- 
year-old  group.  This  has  been  an  area 
where  we  have  had  an  employment  in¬ 
crease  whereas  the  general  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  has  decreased  to  some  extent. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  young 
people  in  the  16-  to  22 -year  age  group 
has  been  largely  unaffected  by  general 
economic  conditions  in  the  past  10  years. 

When  we  talk  about  riots,  one  of  the 
things  that  all  of  us  agree  on  is  that 
one  of  the  issues  in  these  riots  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  the  lack  of  jobs,  the  lack 
of  meaningful  jobs  with  a  future,  pro¬ 
ductive  jobs.  They  do  not  want  to  have 
summer  jobs  for  2  months  that  try  to 
keep  them  off  the  streets. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goodell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
youngsters  do  not  want  to  be  put  on 
some  kind  of  a  make-work  job  for  the 
summer  with  the  clear  intention  to  take 
them  off  the  streets,  and  to  keep  them 
from  getting  into  trouble;  these  young¬ 
sters  are  looking  for  something  with  a 
future.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  getting  private  enterprise  involved. 

The  statement  has  been  made  several 
times  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
that  you  can  already  do  this  under  the 
present  program.  Well,  they  are  not 
doing  it  today.  They  do  not  feel  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  that  they 
can  do  it.  There  is  no  language  in  the 
present  law  that  authorizes  this.  This 
would  authorize  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
the  on-the-job  training,  this  would  au¬ 
thorize  them  to  pay  one-quarter  of  the 
wage  of  the  youngster,  and  then  the 
employer  would  pay  three-quarters  for 
up  to  a  year.  Then  if  it  is  justified  they 
could  extend  it  for  another  year,  if  the 
youngster  has  made  progress  and  there 
is  hope  and  promise  that  there  will  be 
the  opportunity  of  full-time  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  thing  we 
should  be  trying  to  establish.  That  is 
where  we  can  use  the  Federal  tax  money 
as  seed  money,  and  thus  it  goes  four 
times  as  far  because  then  we  are  involv¬ 
ing  outside  sources  of  income  to  put 


money  into  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  And 
they  are  earning  it.  They  are  learning  to 
earn.  These  are  the  practical  approaches 
we  believe  should  be  brought  into  this 
concept  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  without  desti-oying  the  basic  ap- 
pi’oach  of  the  Neighboi’hood  Youth 
Corps.  In  many  cases  such  jobs  can  be 
and  have  been  pi’ovided  that  are  useful 
and  productive,  and  they  can  continue  to 
be  pi’ovided,  but  we  would  add  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  in  it.  The  counselor  program 
in  the  schools  has  the  same  objective. 
Instead  of  just  concentrating  on  public 
jobs  that  are  paid  for  100  percent, 
through  the  Federal  tax  dollars,  we  can 
get  them  private  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
ordinarily,  but  I  believe  we  are  about  to 
wind  this  up.  I  thought  we  had  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  we  were  going  to  vote  on  this 
at  2 : 15.  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  had  asked  for  a  time 
limitation  until  2:30,  and  we  said  there 
was  a  very  real  possibility  we  could  finish 
before  then,  and  I  believe  there  is.  But 
if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  impose  a  time 
limitation - 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  I  do  not  wish  to 
impose  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Additionally,  we  would 
probably  have  the  problem  we  usually 
do,  that  if  once  we  ask  for  a  time  limi¬ 
tation,  then  we  see  a  number  of  people 
stand  up  who  perhaps  may  not  other¬ 
wise  have  asked  for  time,  and  they  will 
receive  the  114  minutes  to  speak. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
any  further  time. 

This  is  real  interesting.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  this. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
any  more  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  this  steadily  for  2  years,  and  the 
gentleman  has  not  been  listening. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  I  decline  to  yield 
any  further  in  my  very  limited  time. 

I  see  the  fellow  is  riding  shotgun  on 
my  time  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  believe  we 
ought  to  call  this  “Scotch  tape. 
Xerox,  Government  Printing  Office” 
amendment.  If  you  were  to  walk  up  be¬ 
hind  me,  as  I  did  a  while  ago,  and  look 
at  those  papers  that  have  been  put  to¬ 
gether,  you  could  not  call  it  a  serious 
amendment.  I  think  you  would  laugh  at 
it,  because  evidently  they  started  out  by 
typing  it,  and  then  they  got  tired  so  they 
started  to  Xerox  it,  then  they  got  tired 
of  doing  that,  so  they  took  some  pages 
from  another  amendment  and  then 
stapled  them  together  into  a  42-page 
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document.  And  I  really  cannot  consider 
it  as  a  really  serious  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  I  cannot  yield  any 
further  of  my  time.  I  will  turn  back  any 
time  that  I  do  not  consume. 

As  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Dellenback 
has  gotten  through  talking  about  the 
opportunity  crusade  that  we  have  been 
hearing  about  for  2  years,  because  the 
first  thing  he  says  is  that,  “Oh,  no,  this 
is  not  the  opportunity  crusade,  we  did 
a  few  things  to  it.”  That  was  when  my 
interest  became  aroused,  and  that  is 
when  I  went  up  to  look  at  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  really  ridiculous. 

I  would  invite  everyone  of  you  to  go  up 
and  look  at  it  and  see  how  ridiculous  it  is. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  they  are  strik¬ 
ing  out  of  this  bill.  That  is  the  important 
part.  They  are  striking  out  on  page  154 
everything  that  was  put  into  this  bill  in 
an  open  markup  session  not  only  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  but  on  the  basis  of 
unanimous  consent. 

I  checked  this  out  before  I  came  here. 
This  bill  was  marked  up  in  open  session. 
We  may  have  had  a  little  trouble  get¬ 
ting  a  quorum,  and  you  may  have  read 
or  heard  about  that  when  we  were  mark¬ 
ing  up  the  bill,  but  we  came  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  in  the  general  marking  up 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  we  put  in  this  provision  on  page 
154  by  unanimous  consent.  Not  a  soul 
objected  to  it.  You  do  not  hear  all  this 
said  here  on  the  floor  now  when  they  put 
this  Scotch  tape,  Xerox,  GPO  amend¬ 
ment  together  while  they  are  trying  to 
think  up  some  way  of  spending  enough 
time  to  keep  us  here  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  Lord  knows 
how  long — that  is  how  serious  they  are. 

I  had  hoped  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
that  we  could  be  united  on  the  man¬ 
power  programs  for  we  have  in  the  bill 
before  us  a  provision  on  manpower  that 
went  into  the  bill  by  unanimous  consent. 
It  covers  about  7,  8,  9,  or  10  pages  and 
it  is  all  printed. 

Go  up  to  the  clerk’s  desk  and  ask  to 
read  this  ridiculous  thing  they  put  out. 
Now  there  is  a  way  to  legislate  and  there 
is  a  way  not  to  legislate.  One  of  the  worst 
ways  to  legislate  is  to  bring  something 
in  at  the  last  minute  that  is  pinned  to¬ 
gether  and  typed  out,  part  of  it  written 
out  in  long  hand,  and  some  of  it 
scratched  out,  and  then  something 
written  in  in  ink.  If  what  I  say  is  not 
true,  you  can  go  up  there  and  look  at  it 
and  then  deny  it,  if  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  just  want  to  answer 
in  one  sentence  the  allegation  just  made. 
Everything  in  this  amendment  was  in 
the  opportunity  crusade  and  was  before 
our  committee.  We  struck  out  one  sec¬ 
tion,  the  military  career  centers  section, 
and  we  added  one  section  that  was  added 
in  committee  and  we  felt  it  was  valid. 
There  were  no  other  changes,  scotch  tape 
or  otherwise. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  last  Wednesday,  I  discussed  the  use 
by  many  employees  of  the  United  Plan¬ 
ning  Organization  in  Washington  of 
their  connection  with  OEO  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  promoting  radicalism. 

If  you  catch  a  burglar  on  the  scene, 
and  he  has  a  record  of  burglary,  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  burglar’s  tool  kit  and  a  burglar’s 
loot  in  his  pocket,  he  becomes  a  suspect. 
Not  necessarily  one  that  will  wind  up  in 
jail,  or,  if  he  does,  one  who  will  stay 
there,  but  a  suspect  nonetheless. 

If  you  catch  a  man  with  blood  on  his 
hands  and  a  dead  body  nearby,  he  is 
likely  to  be  detained  even  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  legal  versions  of  arrest  and  confine¬ 
ment. 

If  you  catch  a  known  firebug  at  the 
scene  of  a  conflagration,  with  a  can  of 
kerosene  in  his  hands,  the  logical,  but 
far  too  often  not  legal  conclusion  is  that 
he  is  a  likely  candidate  for  a  grand  jury. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  loaded  with  people  of  questionable 
background  and  association  who  have 
been  placed  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  be  training 
others  to  become  useful  and  productive 
citizens.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  felt 
we  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  our  own  de¬ 
struction  when  we  provide  financing  for 
large  numbers  of  radicals  who  use  their 
working  hours  and  the  people  they  are 
supposed  to  train,  to  plan  ways  of  turn¬ 
ing  their  trainees  against  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  have  been  asked  for  more  specific  de¬ 
tails,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  should  like 
to  name  here  a  few  of  these  public  serv¬ 
ants  and  tell  you  something  about  them. 

Beginning  at  the  top,  a  Mr.  Hal  Witt 
was  Acting  Executive  Director  of  UPO 
from  May  until  last  month,  and  is  now 
Deputy  Director  at  $21,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Witt  is  the  son  of  Nathan  Witt,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
He  is  on  the  executive  board  of  SANE — a 
regular  sponsor  of  antiwar  demonstra¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  frequent  attendant,  if  not 
a  member,  of  the  Washington  American 
Forum,  successor  to  the  Progressive 
Party  here.  He  is  on  the  Washington  Area 
Committee  To  Abolish  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  His 
name  is  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee.  His  police 
record  reveals  that  when  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  in  1960  he  chose  as  his 
attorney,  Joseph  Forer,  the  leading  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Communist  Party,  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A. ,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
Communists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
According  to  information  from  FBI  files, 
Mr.  Witt  has  close  and  frequent  associa¬ 
tion  with  many  known  Communist  Party 
members  as  well  as  financial  backers  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

I  do  not  say  Mr.  Witt  is  a  Communist, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  a  very  real  question  as  to  his  loyalty 
should  prohibit  his  employment  by  a 
public  agency. 

The  Daily  Worker,  January  10,  1965, 
advertised  a  meeting  in  New  York  City 
to  honor  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  publishing  firm,  Interna¬ 
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tional  Publishers.  Listed  as  a  featured 
speaker  was  Marion  Barry,  now  a  $50-a- 
day  consultant  at  UPO.  Barry  was  head 
of  SNCC’s  New  York  office  then,  and 
moved  to  Washington  in  June  1965  to 
expand  the  SNCC  office  here.  He  had 
been  arrested  and  convicted  on  various 
charges  in  Memphis  and  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  in  Chicago.  He  became  some¬ 
what  infamous  in  the -District  last  year 
by  kicking  a  door  of  a  paddy  wagon 
while  being  arrested.  He  led  a  march  on 
the  Capitol  under  the  label  of  “Assembly 
of  Unrepresented  People,”  protesting  the 
Vietnam  war;  led  a  bus  boycott  protest¬ 
ing  fare  increases;  mapped  the  “Free 
D.C.  Movement,”  boycotting  merchants 
who  refused  to  sign  home  rule  petitions 
and  contribute  funds  to  home  rule 
causes. 

One  of  Barry’s  close  SNCC  associates 
is  Rev.  Channing  Phillips,  who  heads  the 
Housing  Development  Corp.,  recipient  of 
around  $294,000  in  1966  from  UPO  and 
$100,000  from  HUD.  He  joined  in  the 
merchants  boycott,  cochaired  the  Coali¬ 
tion  of  Conscience,  led  a  sleep-in  at  Bol¬ 
ling  Air  Force  Base;  chaired  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Community  Action  in  Public 
Education,  which  sponsored  the  school 
boycott  and  paid  much  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Hobson  against  Hansen  case  which 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hansen 
from  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  District. 

We  all  know  the  antics  of  Hubert 
Geroid  Brown,  known  as  Rap  Brown.  He 
was  a  UPO  employee  from  March  1965 
until  June  1966,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
the  SNCC  chairmanship  from  Stokely 
Carmichael. 

Also  active  in  SNCC  while  at  UPO  were 
Alan  and  Margaret  McSurely,  who  left 
here  to  go  to  Kentucky  where  they  were 
charged  with  possessing  seditious  mate¬ 
rials,  including  Communist  literature  and 
films.  While  Alan  McSurely  was  director 
of  suburban  programs  for  UPO,  he,  with 
two  other  UPO  employees,  William  N. 
Hobbs  and  John  Robinson,  threatened 
the  Arlington  chief  of  police  during  a 
march  sponsored  by  a  group  known  as 
ACCESS  in  which  they  participated. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  re¬ 
cently  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  same  John 
Robinson  was  involved  just  last  Tuesday 
in  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act,  in  pass¬ 
ing  out  partisan  political  literature  and 
working  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 
Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  example  of 
the  Government  paying  a  man  for 
partisan  political  activity.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  this 
use  of  our  funds. 

Gaston  Thomas  Neil,  a  UPO  worker 
in  the  Cardozo  area,  runs  the  New 
School  of  Afro  Thought.  He  has  spent 
time  in  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  after 
being  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in¬ 
sanity  on  a  number  of  narcotics  charges. 
He  now  has  other  charges  pending 
against  him  not  yet  resolved.  Meanwhile, 
he  and  a  companion  bought  two  Russian- 
type  carbines  in  Alexandria  in  August, 
for  what  purpose  we  can  only  guess. 

Ralph  Fertig,  former  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  UPO  Southeast  Neighborhood 
House,  helped  with  the  school  boycott. 
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He  came  to  UPO  from  Chicago,  leaving 
behind  unpaid  judgments  and  a  record 
including  protests  against  the  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities  Committee  and  advertise¬ 
ments  urging  clemency  for  the 
Rosenbergs. 

Dick  Jones,  a  UPO  community  orga¬ 
nizer,  Herbert  Kelsey,  a  UPO  housing 
coordinator,  and  Michael  Searles,  UPO 
housing  adviser,  are  all  SNCC  members. 
Mrs.  Willie  Hardy,  UPO  Neighborhood 
council  director,  is  in  both  SNCC  and 
CORE. 

This  list  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  Ruby  Evans,  UPO  girls’  service  co¬ 
ordinator,  who  although  not  involved 
with  the  militants,  urged  her  girls  to 
refuse  birth  control  information,  telling 
them  they  should  not  be  prevented  from 
having  illegitimate  children  if  they  want 
them. 

Finally,  Rufus  Mayfield,  the  young 
hoodlum  who  was  there  when  a  TV  set 
went  through  a  window;  when  the  Red¬ 
skin  band  had  to  leave  a  ball  game  under 
police  protection;  when  a  fire  broke  out 
in  a  dime  store;  when  trouble  developed 
at  the  Coliseum  and  looting  followed; 
when  poverty  warriors  marched  on  the 
White  House.  In  spite  of  a  concerted 
effort  of  the  Washington  press  to  show 
his  activities  in  a  favorable  light,  he  is 
constantly  skirting  the  edge  of  trouble, 
and  hundreds  of  13-  and  14-year-old 
boys  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  radical  in  these 
OEO-sponsored  programs  in  a  position 
to  employ  others  can  load  a  payroll  with 
those  who  think  and  act  as  he  does. 
This  has  happened  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  may  be  happening  all  over  the  Na¬ 
tion.  The  decent  people  of  this  Nation — 
and  I  mean  the  decent  poor  as  well  as 
those  living  in  better  circumstances — 
deserve  better  leadership  than  UPO  is 
giving  them. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at 
2:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  may  we  first 
ascertain  how  many  Members  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  already  spoken,  so  that  would 
leave  four  or  five  Members. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  could  you  make 
it  2:35  so  that  there  would  be  adequate 
opportunity  for  those  standing? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  2:35. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  will  not  utilize  5  minutes,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  only  one  question,  and  this 
is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback], 
if  he  would  give  me  his  attention,  please. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellen¬ 
back],  as  author  of  this  amendment: 
Does  his  amendment  transfer  adminis¬ 
trative  authority  of  NYA  from  OEO  to 
HEW? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  It  would  take  a 
portion  of  NYA  and  transfer  it  to  HEW, 
and  it  would  take  a  portion  thereof  and 
transfer  it  to  Labor. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  have  noticed  in 
the  past,  and  again  at  this  time,  that 
when  a  unanimous  consent  request  to 
limit  debate  has  been  made,  Members 
who  have  already  been  recognized  to 
debate  the  issue  are  again  recognized 
under  the  unanimous-consent  limitation. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  request 
was  made,  the  Chair  will  state  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  had  already 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Chairman 
just  announced  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  would  be  recognized  again,  though 
he  has  already  debated  on  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  wonder  if  Members  can  be  rec¬ 
ognized  for  a  second  time  to  debate  the 
same  amendment  merely  because  a 
unanimous-consent  request  is  made  to 
limit  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  was  made  and 
agreed  to  it  abrogated  the  5 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  ask  if  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  is 
also  on  the  list?  The  gentleman  was 
standing  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  standing  at  the  time? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon  was  standing. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  was  standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Was  the  gentleman 
seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  -was  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman’s 
name  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  Mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  RuppeI. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
and  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  few  brief 
things?  There  are  many  things  I  would 
like  to  say,  if  there  were  more  time. 

The  remarks  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  earlier  about  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  industry  money  were  not  cor¬ 
rect.  One  cannot  go  off  on  flights  of 
fancy  in  this  regard. 

Look  at  the  difference  between  the 
formulas  under  the  program  put  for¬ 
ward  in  the  administration  bill,  and  the 
Federal  dollars  involved — those  are  al¬ 
most  all  Federal  dollars  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill — and  the  formulas 
involved  in  our  proposal.  There  is  a  very 
clear  multiplication  provided  for  in  our 
proposal  through  the  involvement  of 
private  enterprise  money,  and  this  will 
make  a  significant  difference  as  to  how 
many  dollars  will  get  to  the  root  causes 
of  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  really  surprised  to  see  this 
amendment  here.  I  rise  to  oppose  it. 

Of  all  the  programs  carried  on  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  years,  the  program 
which  has  had  the  most  universal  sup¬ 
port  from  both  public  and  private  ob¬ 
servers  has  been  the  program  that  would 
be  taken  apart  by  this  amendment. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  in 
fact  been  a  success  not  only  in  the  big 
cities,  but  also  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  the 
rural  parts  of  America.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  rural  training  programs  we 
have  been  able  to  develop.  It  has  been 
the  most  rapidly  developed  program. 

I  am  proud  that  in  our  State,  although 
not  in  my  district,  in  the  city  of  Lansing, 
they  had  one  of  the  very  first  programs 
in  the  country.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
model.  Many  people  from  around  the 
country  have  journeyed  to  our  State  of 
Michigan  to  see  that  program,  which 
does  in  fact  function  in  connection  with 
three  major  industries  not  only  of  that 
city  but  of  our  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle], 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  for  his  creative  work  in  trying  to 
make  something  out  of  this  program  and 
to  correct  some  of  its  obvious  failings. 

I  want  to  say  I  join  him  in  support  of 
this  amendment  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen], 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Dellenback]  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

In  reality,  the  entire  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  fits  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  Governmental  department  structure 
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and  I  refer  here  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Walfare.  In  the  main, 
only  the  “inschool”  portion  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  met  with  any  real  success  un¬ 
der  OEO  and  this  was  largely  because  it 
was  being  managed  by  school  authori¬ 
ties. 

I  see  no  rationale  or  public  purpose 
in  scattering  programs  dealing  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  manpower  labor  force 
outside  of  the  Federal  departments  that 
were  originally  established  for  these  pur¬ 
poses.  Young  men  and  women  who  are 
out  of  school  and  without  jobs  desper¬ 
ately  need  training  to  fit  them  for  use¬ 
ful  employment  in  private  enterprise  and 
in  Government.  They  do  not  need  a  so- 
called  make-work  program  described  as 
“work  experience” — which  it  is  not. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  from  this  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  The  primary  one,  of  course,  is 
that  it  will  provide  meaningful  jobs 
rather  than  “make  believe”  jobs.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  will  permit  greater  participa¬ 
tion  by  private  enterprise  in  the  current 
program  and  it  is  private  industry  that 
is  the  principal  job  producer  in  this 
country.  It  will  contribute  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  enhance  our  economic 
development  by  providing  more  jobs  for 
more  people  than  is  now  the  case.  And, 
it  will  establish  dialog  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee  that  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  in  determining  the 
type  and  degree  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  needed  in  industry. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DellenbackL 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  only  have  two  things  to  say  further 
on  the  balance  of  this  time  which  is 
yielded  to  me  and  on  my  own  time.  One, 
there  are  good  programs  involved  here 
such  as  the  good  portion  of  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  which  would  be 
continued  and  enhanced  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Secondly,  there  is  a  need  present 
which  is  a  very  great  need.  The  present 
attempts  through  the  present  law  to  solve 
that  need  have  not  succeeded.  Anyone 
can  produce  isolated  examples  of  suc¬ 
cess,  but  our  concern  is  not  just  for  those 
isolated  examples  but  for  the  many, 
many,  many  people  whom  these  pro¬ 
grams  cannot  reach.  If  we  do  not  make 
some  basic  changes  in  the  foimula  and 
the  programs,  those  people  in  need  of 
help  will  not  be  reached. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  this  amendment  needs  much  more 
opposition.  I  think  it  will  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  I  am  beginning  to  learn  as  we  go 
through  the  debate  what  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “redirection”  is  when  it  is  used 
by  the  minority.  Evidently  what  they 
mean  when  they  say  the  program  is  to  be 
redirected  is  that  they  would  like 
to  take  an  express  train  off  the  tracks  to 
see  if  it  can  go  better  cross  country.  Or, 
to  use  another  example,  of  Republican 
redirection  if  you  have  an  orderly  con¬ 
voy  going  down  the  highway,  head  it  to¬ 
ward  the  nearest  cliff  and  see  if  it  can 
fly. 


I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  redirection 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DellenbackL 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  that  the  primary  arguments  in  the 
last  35  minutes  by  the  opponents  of  this 
measure  have  gone  off  the  basic  issues 
and  have  lapsed  into  humor.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  too  serious  for  humor.  We  cannot 
succeed  in  having  meaningful  programs 
under  the  law  unless  we  can  make  some 
meaningful  improvements  in  the  law. 

I  urge  that  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  stated  that  this  amendment 
would  destroy  title  I-B  of  this  bill.  I  re¬ 
iterate  that  statement.  Today  we  have 
a  most  effective  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  an  in-school  program  for  the 
rural  areas  of  America.  This  amendment 
will  completely  destroy  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  that  program  and  will  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  the  work-training  pro¬ 
gram,  because  there  are  just  not  ample 
funds  in  this  amendment  to  do  any  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  disadvantaged  of  this  country. 
It  will  not  do  any  service  for  them. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  vote  this  amend¬ 
ment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  DellenbackL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dellenback 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  108,  noes 
169.  _ 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  rise? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman 
offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No.  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  observations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  debate 
as  it  has  gone  on  on  this  poverty  bill.  I 
further  wish  to  say  that  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  concern  for  people  who  need 
help  and  are  truly  poverty  stricken.  I 
have  supported  the  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  I  have  supported  the  Man¬ 
power  Training  Act,  higher  education, 
and  I  have  introduced  the  Human  In¬ 


vestment  Act.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  for  those  who  really  need  help. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  that 
in  my  opinion  this  poverty  program  has 
not  been  effective.  Now,  you  cannot 
spend  several  billions  of  dollars  without 
doing  some  good,  but  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  been  getting  the  return  on  the 
money  that  we  have  invested  in  trying 
to  take  people  out  of  poverty  and  to  as¬ 
sure  them  of  an  opportunity  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  society  as  working 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  redirect  this  program.  We 
should  take  the  Headstart  program  and 
put  it  over  in  the  Office  of  Education.  If 
that  is  not  education,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  Insofar  as  job  training  is 
concerned,  what  organization  is  better 
equipped  than  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Education?  What  better  place  can  we 
find  than  that  to  try  to  train  people  for 
meaningful  employment? 

How  can  we  accept  an  expenditure 
request  of  something  over  $400  million 
in  addition  to  what  we  spent  last  year 
amounting  to  $10  for  each  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country, 
when  we  will  have  a  Federal  deficit  of 
some  $28  billion  to  $30  billion  next 
year?  And  the  President  is  asking  for  a 
tax  increase  and  also  promising  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  spending,  while  he  goes  to  New 
York  and  promises  all  the  Great  Society 
programs  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  we 
are  going  to  have  guns  and  butter  at  the 
same  time. 

There  is  some  inconsistency  here 
some  place. 

Let  me  say  this  in  addition.  We  have 
had  new  spending  programs  and  Great 
Society  programs  and  rather  than  re¬ 
ducing  welfare  costs  they  increase. 

I  believe  in,  and  I  will  support  amend¬ 
ments  here,  and  I  will  support  the  cru¬ 
sade — the  opportunity  crusade — because 
I  think  it  is  the  only  chance  to  put  this 
program  into  effective  operation  and  to 
help  those  people  who  seriously  need 
help. 

Let  me  say  it  gives  me  some  concern 
when  we  see  a  group  marching  from 
Baltimore  down  the  Baltimore  Parkway 
down  to  Washington  to  ask  for  more 
Federal  help  when  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
newspaper  of  Monday  there  are  four 
pages  of  help-wanted  ads,  with  some  of 
them  with  no  experience  being  necessary. 
Most  men,  women,  and  young  people 
who  are  asking  for  jobs  can  find  them. 

If  any  man  or  woman  is  able  to  walk 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  then  he 
or  she  is  able  to  walk  to  an  employment 
office  and  walk  to  respond  to  some  of 
these  ads  in  the  newspaper. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  this  country — and  let  me  tell  you 
what  taxpayers — they  are  not  the  small 
taxpayers,  they  are  not  the  rich  taxpay¬ 
ers  because  they  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  all  right — but  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  raise  his  family  on  $7,000  to 
$10,000  a  year  and  he  is  having  a  rough 
time  and  you  are  throwing  more  of  a  load 
on  him  every  day. 

They  are  the  mass  of  the  taxpayers. 
That  is  the  group  that  really  puts  up 
most  of  the  money.  You  are  going  to  have 
a  taxpayers’  revolt  in  this  country  unless 
you  call  a  halt  and  unless  you  make  these 
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programs  so  that  they  effectively  take 
care  of  the  people  who  need  help. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield¬ 
ing. 

Is  the  gentleman  not  aware  that  most 
of  the  people  who  are  trying  to  get  jobs 
in  America  do  not  have  the  skills  re¬ 
quired  for  the  jobs  in  those  advertise¬ 
ments?  Is  the  gentleman  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  critical  unemployment  problem 
and  that  40  percent,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  is  the  true  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  in  the  slums  and  ghettos 
across  America? 

Does  the  gentleman  not  recognize  that 
the  people  who  made  that  march  were 
marching  because  of  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  their  desire  to  gain  employment? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes;  I  know  all  of 
that.  I  know  all  of-that.  These  ads  are 
right  in  this  newspaper  here  and  they 
show  that  they  can  go  to  many  of  these 
places,  get  jobs,  and  also  get  training. 
Right  now  they  are  asking  for  people  in 
many  of  these  places. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be  dragged  into  this  kind  of  a 
discussion  when  we  know  what  the  un¬ 
employment  problem  is.  I  know  what  it 
is  in  my  district.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  knows  what  it  is  in  the  slums 
or  ghettos  in  his  district,  if  he  has  any, 
but  the  unemployment  problems  in  this 
country  are  enormous.  People  write  to 
me  trying  to  get  jobs  and,  of  course,  I 
cannot  provide  them,  and  I  will  not  hand 
them  the  want  ads  and  tell  them  to  fit 
a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole  because 
it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Those  people  who 
need  help  should  be  given  help.  But  we 
just  voted  down  an  amendment  that 
was  designed  for  that  very  purpose  in 
support  of  the  approach  with  reference 
to  free  private  enterprise,  as  is  being 
done  in  the  city  of  Detroit  to  help  these 
people.  How  much  support  did  we  get? 
None  at  all.  That  is  the  only  way  you 
are  going  to  help  these  people. 

We  are  not  giving  them  any  help  by 
putting  them  in  the  poverty  program  or 
getting  a  job  on  the  poverty  program.' 
Some  can  be  trained,  but  we  can  do  a 
better  job  if  we  let  industry  help  to  train 
them. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many  jobs  were  placed  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  that  started  off  with 
10,000  and  the  next  time  I  read  in  the 
paper  it  was  5,000.  The  next  time  I  saw 
that  they  were  working  on  placements. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many 
there  actually  were? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  know  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  said  they  would  take  5,000 
and  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  said  500.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  the  Chrysler  Corp.  said, 
or  General  Motors  Corp.,  but  it  was  a 
sizable  amount. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  step  that  is  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  instead 
of  voted  down. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  First  of  all,  let  me  say 
I  do  not  think  that  marchers  are  going 
to  influence  this  Congress.  I  think  we 
have  a  little  more  dignity  than  that  and 
I  think  anybody  who  starts  one  mis¬ 
judges  the  gentlemen  who  sit  here. 

Second,  I  read  those  want  ads  and 
most  of  them,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  said,  cannot  be 
filled  because  the  people  do  not  have  the 
skills.  We  are  training  them  by  these 
programs  despite  the  debate  here.  We 
have  programs  that  do  these  things. 

Then  we  have  another  amendment 
that  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  join  us  in 
because  I  think  it  will  bring  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  here,  and  that  is  on  title  II, 
C,  section  210,  and  I  think  if  you  will  join 
us  in  that  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  we  can 
make  this  program  more  effective. 

I  am  not  questioning  whether  we 
should  train  people  who  need  help  to  be 
trained.  They  ought  to  be  trained.  I  am 
saying  that  for  the  $4  billion  that  has 
been  spent  on  the  poverty  program  so  far 
we  have  not  trained  enough  people.  We 
have  not  done  the  job  right.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  redirected  so  that  the 
people  who  have  the  expertise  to  train 
them  can  do  so.  Then  maybe  we  will 
make  some  sense  out  of  it,  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  will  get  a  break  out  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  objection  to  citizens  from  Balti¬ 
more  coming  down  here  to  witness  what 
is  going  on  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  anyone  marching  here  to  sit  un¬ 
less  they  interfere  with  the  traffic  along 
the  Baltimore -Washington  Parkway. 
Then  I  think  there  is  some  question  about 
that.  My  argument  is  that  if  they  spend 
as  much  time  trying  to  find  jobs,  right 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  many  jobs 
are  being  offered,  they  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  off.  Some  of  them  just  will  not  work. 

I  remember  the  march  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  welfare  were  going  to  march  to 
the  State  capital  because  they  were  not 
getting  enough  on  welfare.  If  they  can 
walk  that  far,  they  can  get  a  job.  They 
probably  passed  many  help-wanted  signs 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  majority  lead¬ 
er,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  on 
earth  to  criticize  a  program  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  people  who  stand  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  economic  ladder.  For 
the  enlightenment  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  impose  upon  the  time  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  just  a  moment  to 
read  an  editorial  from  the  Johnston 
County  Capital  Democrat,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  small  county  in  southern 
Oklahoma.  The  editor,  John  Lakey,  lives 
in  the  county,  knows  the  county  well, 
and  knows  how  the  poverty  program  is 


working  in  his  county.  He  gives  us,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  some  food  for  thought  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  matter  and  in  weigh¬ 
ing  its  merits  and  its  demerits.  This,  in 
part,  is  what  the  editorial  says : 

The  public  Image  of  the  Poverty  Program 
seems  to  be  some  young  girl  or  boy  who 
dropped  out  of  school  doing  too  little  for  too 
much  money  and  riding  a  Honda  while  the 
taxpayers’  kids  walk. 

We’ve  had  some  of  that  here  in  Johnston 
county. 

But  the  Poverty  Program  also  has  done 
this  in  Johnston  county: 

1.  Given  us  our  first  county-wide  health 
service. 

2.  Provide  jobs  for  many  students  who 
needed  the  money  in  order  to  stay  in  school. 

3.  Hired  workers  that  did  more  than  loaf. 
They  cleaned  up  cemeteries,  the  courthouse 
and  our  parks,  sprayed  for  mosquitoes  and 
worked  on  hauling  trash  from  our  homes, 
and  helped  clean  up  our  roads. 

4.  It’s  sent  help  into  the  homes  of  the  sick 
and  bedfast. 

5.  Its  Head  Start  program  has  given  tiny 
tots  a  kindergarten  program  that  heretofore 
only  those  with  money  could  afford.  It’s  paid 
to  give  these  youngsters  dental  and  medical 
attention. 

6.  It’s  provided  rural  areas  with  a  planner 
and  paper  work  do-er  in  the  form  of  a  CAF 
director  to  help  capture  federal  aid  projects. 
Heretofore  only  large  city  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merces  could  boast  such  work  staffs — and 
that’s  where  the  projects  went. 

7.  It’s  helped  organize  rural  water  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  peanut  drying  cooperative  and  in¬ 
vestigated  other  proposals  of  self-help. 

8.  It’s  taken  young  men  and  women  who 
thought  college  was  beyond  them  in  both 
brains  and  money  and  got  them  started 
“Upward  Bound.” 

The  Poverty  Program  has  done  all  this  in 
Johnston  county  and  if  now  and  then  some 
undeserving  lazy  loafer  has  got  a  bit  of  the 
public  money  because  someone  thought  he 
or  she  deserved  a  chance  to  do  better,  it  was 
not  unexpected. 

The  program  is  supposed  to  help  these  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  barrel.  It’s  not 
surprising  then  that  the  Poverty  Program 
has  turned  up  a  few  bad  apples,  but  rather 
that  it  has  turned  up  so  many  good  ones. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  statement  that  he  has  made.  I 
commend  the  author  of  the  editorial  that 
the  gentleman  has  quoted.  May  I  say  that 
what  happened  in  that  county  in  Okla¬ 
homa  is  not  unique. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course  it  is  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  live  in  a  southern  State, 
and  I  am  proud  of  it.  In  that  city  at  least 
150,000  people  have  been  helped  by  this 
program. 

This  program  has  made  the  most 
significant  contribution  to  my  city  that 
I  know  of  since  I  have  been  serving  in 
Congress.  The  idea  that  we  can  live  in 
peace  and  quiet  and  harmony  in  the 
suburbs  when  there  is  misery  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  big  metropolitan  area  is  one 
which  has  been  rejected  by  every  sensible 
student  of  this  problem  who  has  made  a 
study  of  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri¬ 
bution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  :  On  page 
154,  line  8,  after  “Sec.  102.”  insert  “(a)”. 

On  page  168,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(b)  Part  E  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  redesignated  as 
•Part  F’,  and  section  141  is  redesignated  as 
‘section  151.’  There  is  hereby  added  to  title 
I  of  such  Act  the  following  new  part  E: 

“Part  E — Industry  Youth  Corps 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  142.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  needy,  unskilled,  and  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  who  have  terminated 
their  formal  education  with  on-the-job 
training  opportunities  which  will  enable 
them  to  become  self-sustaining  in  a  vocation. 
“establishment  of  industry  youth  corps 

PROGRAM 

“Sec.  143.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  an  Industry 
Youth  Corps  program  to  be  administered 
locally  wherever  posible  through  grants  to 
community  action  agencies  qualified  pur¬ 
suant  to  title  II  of  this  Act,  which  program 
shall  be  designed  to  assist  private,  profit¬ 
making  employers  to  furnish  on-the-job 
training  (and  necessary  related  services,  such 
as  testing,  counseling,  and  job  development 
services)  for  eligible  youths  as  provided  in 
this  part.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
farmers  and  other  employers  in  agriculture 
and  agriculturally  related  enterprises  to 
participate  in  such  program  by  hiring  eligible 
youths  for  training  in  farm  occupations  for 
which  there  is  a  potential  of  long-term 
employment. 

"(b)  Each  agency  to  whom  the  Secretary 
makes  grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
authorized  to  contract  with  private,  profit¬ 
making  employers  in  the  area  served  by  such 
agency  to  provide  such  training  and  services 
for  eligible  youths.  In  the  absence  of  a  quali¬ 
fied  community  action  agency  in  any  area, 
the  Secretary  shall  contract  directly  with 
such  private,  profitmaking  employers  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  program. 

“  (c)  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  and  published 
by  him,  authorize  the  reimbursement  of  the 
reasonable  costs  of  providing  such  training 
and  services,  and  not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  wages  paid  any  youth 
employed  by  such  private,  profitmaking 
employer. 

“contract  requirements 

“Sec.  144.  (a)  Any  contract  made  with  an 
employer  under  section  143(b)  shall  provide 
that  eligible  youths  will  be  hired  under  terms 
of  employment  which  provide  that — 

“(1)  an  integral  part  of  such  employment 
shall  consist  of  on-the-job  training  in  an  ap¬ 
propriate  vocational  skill  area  (including 
supplemental  classroom  instruction  where 
appropriate) ,  with  opportunity  for  reason¬ 
able  progression  and  pay  raises  consistent 
with  individual  performances; 

“(2)  the  employer  will,  whenever  possible, 
offer  suitable  long-term  employment  to  any 
individual  who  successfully  completes  his  on- 
the-job  training,  or  assist  such  individual  to 
find  suitable  long-term  employment  else¬ 
where:  Provided,  That  such  employer  shall 
not  displace  previously  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  employment  contracts; 

“(3)  the  employer  will  provide  adequate 
and  safe  facilities,  and  adequate  personnel 
records  of  attendance  and  progress; 

“(4)  such  youths  will  be  compensated  at 
reasonable  rates  comparable  to,  but  in  no 
event  in  excess  of,  the  rates  of  pay  for  regu¬ 
lar  employees  performing  similar  services; 

“(5)  the  term  of  employment  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  year,  except  that  such  term  may  be 


extended  for  one  additional  year  if  it  is  as¬ 
certained  by  the  employer  that  (A)  such 
youth  would  be  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable 
employment  at  the  rates  of  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services  with¬ 
out  reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  wage  costs  attributable  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  individual,  and  the  reason¬ 
able  costs  of  providing  on-the-job  training 
and  related  services  to  such  individual;  and 
(B)  the  employed  youth  probably  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  an  additional  year  of  on-the-job 
training;  and 

“(6)  the  determination  of  eligibility  of 
any  youth  shall  be  made  by  the  employer,  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  published  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Any  contract  under  section  143(b) 
shall  be  negotiated  with  due  consideration 
for  minimizing  forms  and  procedures  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  contracting  employers. 

“(c)  Under  no  circumstances  shall  any 
contract  be  made  under  section  143(b)  un¬ 
less  there  is  assurance  that  the  obligations 
of  the  employer  under  such  contract  and  un¬ 
der  any  arrangements  he  may  make  with  an 
eligible  youth  will  be  discharged  in  good 
faith. 

“(d)  The  employer  of  any  eligible  youth 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
have  the  same  authority  to  supervise,  assign, 
provide  working  conditions  for,  and  dis¬ 
charge  such  youth  as  he  has  with  respect  to 
regular  employees. 

“ELIGIBLE  YOUTHS 

“Sec.  145.  (a)  For  purposes  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  part,  an  eligible  youth 
shall  be  an  individual — 

“(1)  who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  he 
contracts  for  employment  with  such  em¬ 
ployer; 

“(2)  whose  income  (together  with  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  income  if  he  is  a  dependent  thereof) 
does  not  exceed  a  standard  of  poverty  set 
forth  in  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children,  dependents,  and 
other  special  circumstances  substantially  af¬ 
fecting  the  ability  of  such  youth  to  be  self- 
sustaining; 

“(3)  who  is  unemployed  and  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  employment  in  an  appropriate  vocational 
skill  area;  and 

“  (4)  who  has  not  regularly  attended  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  and  as  to 
whom  there  are  no  immediate  prospects  of 
returning  to  school  for  additional  education 
or  vocational  training. 

“(b)  Eligible  youths  employed  pursuant  to 
programs  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

“payments 

“Sec.  146.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  income  levels. 

“coordination  with  states 

“Sec.  147.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
any  State  assisted  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  coordination 
feasible  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
with  programs  assisted  under  that  title. 
“oath 

“Sec.  148.  The  provisions  of  section  106(c) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible  youth  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

“allocation  of  appropriation 

“Sec.  149.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  part  E  of  this  title 
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during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  out  part  E,  there  is  hereby 
directed  to  be  allocated  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  title  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969, 
the  sum  of  $70,000,000  to  administer  and  con¬ 
duct  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  program  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  143.” 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading)  r  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  just  want  to  ask,  is 
this  not  the  identical  amendment  we  just 
voted  on,  as  included  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  has  helped  me  with 
part  of  my  speech  and  informed  the 
Members  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
amendment  already  voted  on.  This  is  the 
Industry  Youth  Corps,  but  it  is  to  be 
added  to  title  I  of  this  bill  as  a  part  E. 
I  hope  those  who  voted  against  it  in  the 
previous  amendment  did  so  because  of 
the  other  parts  of  that  amendment 
rather  than  the  Industry  Youth  Corps 
part. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is  to 
provide  that  $7  million  be  allocated  for 
this  purpose,  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  operate  a  program  whereby  the  pri¬ 
vate  profitmaking  employers  might  hire 
these  youths  and  subsidize  them  up  to 
25  percent  of  their  wages. 

Under  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  we 
find  that  the  money  would  go  about  three 
to  four  times  as  far. 

Presently  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  out-of -school  program  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  pays  90  percent  of  the 
wages.  These  young  people  in  many 
cases  are  hired  for  make-work  types  of 
employment.  Make-work  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  does  not  have  the  dignity  or 
the  meaning  to  it  which  an  on-the-job 
training  program  in  private  industry 
would.  In  private  industry  they  gain  the 
kind  of  experience  which  enables  them 
to  hold  full-time  jobs  thereafter.  How¬ 
ever,  a  problem  exists  which  prevents 
private  employers  from  taking  part  in 
the  manpower  development  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  young  youths  of  this 
type.  The  minimum  wage  laws  or  the 
wages  that  are  required  to  be  paid  in 
these  businesses  are  more  than  many  of 
the  youth  are  worth  when  first  hired. 
The  wages  are  greater  than  the  worth 
of  the  young  employee.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  in  which  the  youth  must 
learn  to  handle  himself  on  the  job  and 
learn  some  of  the  skills  of  the  job.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  time  this  amendment 
would  permit  private  industry  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  employment  and  training 
of  the  youth.  This  will  give  jobs  to  three 
or  four  times  as  many  youths  as  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
This  will  be  meaningful  jobs  from  the 
testimony  we  received,  which  indicated 
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strong  support  for  this.  Let  me  mention 
a  few  examples. 

An  Oklahoma  manufacturer  said: 

With  your  government  regulation  indicat¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  $1.40  per  hour  it  is  ri¬ 
diculous  for  us  to  consider  such  a  program. 
On  one  hand  you  ask  us  to  hire  a  youth 
opportunity  worker  and  on  the  other  hand 
you  tell  us  we  would  have  to  pay  $1.40  per 
hour  for  work  that  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  $.50  per  hour.  Therefore,  to  us 
your  program  is  impractical  and  ridiculous. 

Now  I  quote  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
who  says: 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  omnis¬ 
cient,  omnipotent,  omnipresent  enough  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  war  against  racial 
discrimination,  unemployment,  and  inade¬ 
quate  training.  The  challenge  cannot  be  met 
efficiently  or  adequately  without  the  Initial 
tive,  the  investment,  creative  imagination, 
the  flexibility,  the  capacity  to  work  out  de¬ 
tails  of  specific  problems  that  are  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Mitchell  Ginsberg,  the  head  of  the  New 
York  City  poverty  program,  suggested 
subsidies  for  employers  who  train  young¬ 
sters. 

Mayor  J.  D.  Braman,  of  Seattle,  testi¬ 
fied  before  our  committee  and  said  of  the 
Industry  Youth  Corps: 

I  think  it  would  work  very  well  in  Seattle. 
It  has  been  my  feeling  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  training  is  to  put  a  man  on  the  job 
where  he  has  the  dignity  of  working  and 
earning  a  wage  but  at  the  same  time  is  learn¬ 
ing. 

As  a  longtime  employer  myself  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  cannot  expect  employing  units, 
most  of  whom  are  operating  these  days  on 
rather  narrow  margins,  to  reduce  the  present 
efficiency  of  their  work  force  and  take  on 
people  who  produce  less  than  the  value  of 
the  stipend  they  receive  without  some  kind 
of  compensation. 

Mr.  Edward  Robie,  vice  president  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
New  York,  testified  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  on  behalf  of  the  Industry  Youth 
Corps,  and  he  testified  very  clearly  the 
efforts  that  the  life  insurance  industry 
would  make  and  that  the  25-percent  sub¬ 
sidies  would  not  cover  all  of  their  costs, 
but  with  that  kind  of  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  other  companies  would  engage 
in  this  kind  of  help  to  youth. 

You  may  not  have  liked  the  substitute 
which  has  been  offered  and  you  may  not 
have  liked  the  idea  that  we  would  change 
the  operation  of  the  present  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  but  this  is  an  addition  to  the 
language  that  is  presently  in  the  bill. 
This  is  to  use  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  section  2  of  the  bill  for  title  I,  but 
designated  $70  million  for  this  addition. 
I  am  confident  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  read  this  amendment  and 
study  it  and  talk  to  employers  about  it 
will  know  that  this  will  be  an  effective 
means  of  training  youth,  not  make-work 
programs  but  in  meaningful  kinds  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  it  was  called  to  my  attention,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone  for  the 
summer  program  could  have  been 
worked  out  but  was  prevented  because 


of  minimum  wage  regulations  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to 
train  the  youths.  I  take  it  your  amend¬ 
ment  would  take  care  of  this  problem.  It 
would  be  my  understanding  this  would 
also  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  that  not  true? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
give  the  opportunity  for  a  small  employer 
to  take  part  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  large  in¬ 
dustries,  as  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  know,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  many  areas  of 
the  country.  Small  businesses  like  the 
retail  trade  could  participate  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  then  those  people  who  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  on  the  farms  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  well.  There  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  of  youth  in  rural 
area  on  farms  if  this  subsidy  were  paid 
to  get  them  started. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  program  which  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  proposes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  programs  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  now  undertakes 
to  have  industry  train  people? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  how  is  your 
program  going  to  be  financed?  Does  your 
proposed  program  call  for  additional 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  financing  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  My  amendment  does 
not  propose  additional  funds.  There 
would  be  in  title  I  that  came  up  in  sec¬ 
tion  2  yesterday  the  sum  of  $874  milion, 
a  sum  which  I  believe  is  greater  than 
this  Congress  is  going  to  appropriate. 
But  it  would  be  sufficient  to  fund  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California. 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  my  opinion  this  would  be  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  tool  to  be  used  in  helping  the 
small  businessman  to  help  himself  in 
providing  these  services. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right;  it  is  similar 
to  what  the  gentleman  himself  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  in  his  flying  industry  before  he 
came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  mentioned 
the  farmers.  This,  of  course,  spins  off  the 
delegated  authority  from  the  Office  of 


Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Exactly  like  the  way  it  op¬ 
erates  now,  where  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  already  delegated  those 
programs  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Under  your  proposed 
independent  Youth  Corps,  anyone  so  par¬ 
ticipating,  including  farmers,  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Labor?  That  is  my  question. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers  would 
have  to  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
treating  farmers  unfairly,  because  they 
are  having  nothing  but  trouble  now  in 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  All  NYC  programs  in  the  rural 
areas  are  presently  handled  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

The-  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
making  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  3:25. 

The  question  was  taken  and,  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  ,  there 
were — ayes  78,  noes  55. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Arends. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
109,  noes  90. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O’hara]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  of  the  limitation  of  debate  several 
Members  were  standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  make 
an  announcement  with  regard  to  Mem¬ 
bers  who  were  standing  upon  conclusion 
of  the  5  minutes  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara]. 
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Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  a  good 
idea.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
committee  bill,  I  would  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  support  his  amendment  with 
some  amendment. 

As  he  indicated,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  wants  to  involve  private 
industry. 

The  trouble  is  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  started  talking  about  this  too 
soon — about  6  months  ago — and  he  con¬ 
vinced  us. 

So  when  this  bill  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  inserted  a  provision  designed 
to  do  just  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  been  talking  about, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  designed  to  involve  private  industry 
in  training  programs  under  this  act. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  page  160  of 
the  bill  where  we  say  that  the  manpower 
program  under  this  part  shall  include: 

(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit 
organizations,  to  train  or  employ  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  persons,  including  ar¬ 
rangements  by  direct  contract,  reimburse¬ 
ments  to  employers  for  unusual  training 
costs  for  a  limited  period  when  an  employee 
might  not  be  fully  productive,  payment  for 
on-the-job  counseling  and  other  supportive 
services,  payment  of  all  or. part  of  employer 
costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  high  concentrations  or  pro¬ 
portions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  per¬ 
sons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers 
to  provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  such  employees  for  such  trans¬ 
portation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  One  provision  stands  out 
in  my  amendment,  which  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  subsidize  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  wages.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  committee  language  that  permits 
the  subsidization  of  the  wages  an  em¬ 
ployer  must  pay. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  precisely  correct.  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  attention  to  that  fact. 

The  difference  between  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  is  offering  and 
what  the  committee  has  already  done — 
and  this  is  the  essential  difference — is 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  pro¬ 
poses  a  wage  subsidy.  The  community 
action  agency  would  have  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  pay  a  wage  subsidy  to 
some  employer  or  to  several  employers 
in  that  community  with  respect  to  low- 
income  youths  employed  by  them. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  isrhowever,  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  where  we 
now  pay  a  100-percent  wage  subsidy  with 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  90  percent 
and  a  10-percent  contribution  in  kind. 
This  would  be  a  one-quarter  wage  sub¬ 
sidy  for  jobs  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
want — and  every  Member  of  this  House 


should  want — a  good  deal  closer  look  at 
the  whole  idea  of  subsidizing  wages  for 
some  private  industries  and  not  for  oth¬ 
ers,  for  one  employer  and  not  for  his 
competitor,  before  they  get  into  this  sort 
of  thing. 

If  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  I  am 
afraid  that  what  this  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  take  a  part  of  the  bill 
that  everyone  agrees  has  been  useful  and 
constructive,  and  create  controversy  that 
would  endanger  the  entire  concept  of  job 
training  for  the  unemployed  poor.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  that  kind  of  risk  with¬ 
out  thorough  hearings  and  without  a 
thorough  exploration  of  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  of  program. 

I  would  welcome  such  hearings.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  sponsoring  a 
guaranteed  employment  bill,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  some  hearings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  our  committee.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  subsidy  of  wages  for  some 
private  employers  and  not  their  com¬ 
petitors  without  a  good  deal  more 
thought  and  consideration  than  this 
amendment  has  received. 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  JOB  PROGRAMS - BUT  WILL 

THEY  HELP  PEOPLE  GET  JOBS? 

As  much  as  50  percent  of  all  title  II 
money  would  henceforth  be  available 
only  for  manpower  programs  proposed  by 
the  local  job  opportunities  boards.  The 
uncertainty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
some  part  of  this  money  would  have  to  be 
made  available  for  qualified  substitute 
agencies  approved  under  State  plans  or 
by  the  OEO. 

This  is  a  drastic  shift  in  the  past  uses 
of  title  II  funds.  The  money  set  aside  for 
manpower  programs  would  presumably 
be  in  addition  to  other  funds  provided 
expressly  for  those  purposes  under  other 
titles  of  the  substitute  proposal.  Com¬ 
pared  to  other  needs  in  particular  com¬ 
munities,  this  may  be  a  case  of  overkill. 

In  any  event,  the  local  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  boards  will  be  grossly  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  both  of  organized  labor  and  of  many 
other  relevant  interests  within  their 
communities.  At  least  half  the  member¬ 
ship  of  those  boards  must  consist  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  private  employers.  The 
remainder  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
poor.  In  other  words,  organized  labor 
may  be  shut  out  completely  from  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  which  vitally  af¬ 
fect  its  interests.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
no  representation  of  public  nonprofit 
agencies  in  the  community  service  fields 
which  constitute  the  second  biggest  la¬ 
bor  market  in  the  country  today. 

The  kinds  of  programs  which  job  op¬ 
portunities  boards  may  develop  for  use  of 
this  half  of  all  title  II  assistance  are 
curious,  to  say  the  least.  They  must  be 
designed  to  eliminate  conditions  which 
inhibit  or  prevent  the  poor  from  seeking 
full-time  jobs.  Those  conditions  are  rel¬ 
atively  few :  discrimination,  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  and  the  problem  of  mothers  with 
small  children.  The  basic  employment 
obstacles  suffered  by  the  poor  are  those 
which  prevent  them  from  securing — 
rather  than  seeking — decent  jobs.  The 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  apparently 
not  concerned  with  underemployment, 
substandard  wages,  and  other  obstacles 
to  employability  of  those  who  seek  em¬ 
ployment  every  day. 


They  certainly  are  not  concerned  with 
substandard  wages,  because  they  have 
made  no  provisions  for  a  minimum  wage 
rate  in  these  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

At  the  time  of  the  limitation  of  debate 
there  were  12  Members  standing.  The 
Chair  computes  that  each  one  shall  be 
entitled  to  20  seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
difference  in  the  manpower  training  pro¬ 
grams  operated  under  present  law,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  is  that  under  that  act  we  can  fund 
on-the-job  training  and  the  expenses  of 
on-the-job  training,  but  we  cannot  fund 
the  difference  in  wage  that  is  necessary 
to  pay  an  unproductive  individual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasL 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
question  of  wage  subsidy  to  small  private 
employers,  we  had  extensive  testimony 
directly  on  this  subject  during  our  hear¬ 
ings  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  tes¬ 
tified  that  this  approach  would  be  waste¬ 
ful  and  extravagant,  because  the  small 
businesses  that  got  the  subsidy  would 
simply  be  hiring  workers  that  they  would 
hire  anyway,  and  in  any  event  were  un¬ 
able,  because  of  their  limited  resources 
and  capability,  to  establish  the  effective 
training  and  counseling  programs  which 
are  indispensible  to  providing  a  real 
boost  up  the  job  career  ladder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say,  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  comment  just  made,  that  we  had 
a  number  of  people  come  in  on  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  Industry  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
posal  before  the  committee  who  testified 
in  favor  of  this  proposal,  and  they  were 
employers.  They  were  from  private  in¬ 
dustry.  They  were  academicians  who  said 
this  should  be  tried.  We  can  go  directly 
to  employers  and  give  private  employers 
the  help  they  would  need  to  employ  the 
poor  in  productive  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  amendment  before  us  differs  in 
no  substantial  way  from  the  amendment 
we  just  voted  down.  I  think  the  House 
has  already  expressed  its  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problem  and  its  will,  and  I 
hope  it  will  repeat  the  vote  of  just  a  few 
moments  ago. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ErlenbornI  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  program  which  I  believe  we  all 
understand  is  in  addition  to  what  is  in 
the  committee  bill  and  what  is  now  in 
the  law.  This  program  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  a  continuation  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  the  other 
programs  in  the  community  action  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock], 

(Mr.  BROCK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  This  concept  has  been 
tried  and  proven.  It  is  cheaper  while  be¬ 
ing  more  effective.  It  offers  challenge 
rather  than  charity.  It  involves  people 
rather  than  politics.  I  urge  you  to  rise 
above  partisanship  and  support  an  hon¬ 
est  effort  to  solve  a  problem  of  immense 
concern  to  us  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  20  seconds  one  can  hard¬ 
ly  explain  why  this  should  not  be  treated 
in  any  manner  different  from  what  it  was 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  package.  One 
might  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is 
tacked  together  in  even  a  less  scientific 
manner  than  in  the  last  amendment, 
which  was  defeated.  We  should  defeat 
their  amendment  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  Members  from  the 
other  side  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  90  percent  of  the  wages  to  private 
nonprofit  agencies  who  might  be  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other.  We  ask  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  real,  worth¬ 
while  program,  in  which  we  would  sub¬ 
sidize  a  necessary  amount  of  25  percent 
of  the  wages  in  private  enterprise  only 
for  the  period  of  time  that  is  necessary. 
Vote  for  my  amendment  and  you  will  be 
proud  of  an  effective  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
shocked  by  the  proponents’  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  program.  Last  year  at 
this  time,  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  we 
made  it  possible,  and  it  is  possible,  and 
it  is  being  done  now,  to  employ  private 
industry  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Members 
have  been  for  the  last  year,  but  obviously 
they  have  not  been  involved  in  this  de¬ 
bate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
are  we  involving  private  industry  in  the 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  but  we  also 
are  involving  it  in  the  MDTA  in  certain 
projects  which  are  good  projects.  We  are 
presently  giving  substantial  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  programs  in  which  private 
industry  is  participating.  We  have  au¬ 
thority  to  do  it. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Quie  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  104,  noes 
140. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  to  section  102? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  157,  line  24,  strike  the  semi¬ 
colon  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “:  Provided,  however.  That  all  such  pro¬ 
grams  shall  he  delegated,  effective  July  1, 
1968,  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  to  be  administered  under 
such  delegation  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
wondering  if  we  can  agree  upon  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  time  here,  say  15  minutes?  This  is 
_lhe  same  amendment,  essentially,  upon 
which  the  House  has  previously  acted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
we  have  already  voted  upon  this  amend¬ 
ment,  I  move  that  all  debate  thereon 
close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Miv Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger],  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  which 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  not  in  order.  We  have  not  as 
yet  had  any  debate  upon  the  amend¬ 
ment. 


The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  quite  simply,  is  to  solely  transfer 
the  authority  for  the  in-school  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  where  it  is  now  located  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  perhaps,  did  not  clearly 
understand  the  amendment,  since  this  is 
an  amendment  upon  which  we  have  not 
acted  prior  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  interfere  with,  it  does  not  diminish, 
or  would  not  in  any  way  impair  the  on¬ 
going  operations  of  the  NYC  program. 

All  it  seeks  to  do  is  that  come  July  1, 
1968,  delegate  by  statute,  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  that  which  has  already  been  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  recommended : 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  In-school  pro¬ 
gram  and  Its  operation  by  the  public  school 
system  would  make  it  advisable  to  transfer 
the  in-school  part  of  NYC  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  run  in  coordination  with 
and  funded  through  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  go  quite  that  far.  But  it  will  provide 
for  the  coordination  between  those  pro¬ 
grams  funded  by  ESEA  and  those  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  similar  in  nature  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  know,  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
is,  among  other  things,  an  attempt  to 
find  the  basis  on  which  we  can  insure 
that  young  men  and  women  will  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  remain  in  school  and  not  to 
drop  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  training  program, 
the  NYC,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  done 
an  extremely  good  job;  it  has  failed  in 
its  role  because  of  its  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

If,  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with,  as  I  think  we  should,  at¬ 
tempting  to  prevent  the  dropout  from 
ever  occurring,  then  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  make  good  sense  to  delegate  the  NYC 
program  to  the  one  office  of  our  Federal 
Govermnent  which  is  that  office  respon¬ 
sible  for  educational  programs,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  adopt  this  amendment  as  being 
a  first  step  toward  improving  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  offer  this 
amendment  in  a  destructive  fashion.  I 
do  not  offer  this  amendment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hampering  the  program.  But,  I 
would  think  it  would  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense  to  attempt  to  coordinate  some¬ 
thing  which  is  not  now  being  coordi¬ 
nated. 

The  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs,  which  are  serving  some 
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138,951  young  men  and  women,  have 
some  35.8  percent  of  them  now  being 
sponsored  by  public  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Some  48,193  are  serviced 
through  community  action  agencies.  As 
I  say,  the  number  of  those  enrolled  in 
public  school  in-school  NYC  programs 
is  larger  than  those  enrolled  in  CAP 
agency  programs,  49,774  to  48,193. 

All  of  this  is  to  indicate  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  that  I  believe  NYC’s  apparent  lack 
of  success  demonstrates  a  need  for  in¬ 
creased  and  perhaps  redirected  counsel¬ 
ing  components  in  many  projects  which 
will  emphasize  treatment  of  problems 
which  cause  the  youth  to  withdraw  from 
school  initially. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  offer  this  amendment  which  can 
strengthen  the  present  operations  and 
which  I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  will  accept  as  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  authority,  not  a  transfer,  for  the 
in-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  to  a  program  which  can  serve 
well  but  which  is  not  serving  as  well  as 
it  could  be  were  it  to  be  operated  on  a 
delegated  basis  with  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  members 
of  this  Committee  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose  for  us  to  march  up  this  hill  and 
down  again.  This  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  OEO  to  delegate  to  HEW  the  in¬ 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
for  this  reason  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  regret  to  do  this,  but 
I  was  informed  that  there  would  be  no 
other  speakers  on  this  amendment  from 
the  other  side.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  within  7  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  7  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  informed  the 
gentleman  that  I  did  not  think  there 
were  any  other  speakers  on  this  side.  I 
took  1  minute  in  order  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  to  clarify  one  point. 
The  gentleman  now  in  the  well  is  not  on 
the  committee,  and  I  know  of  no  one 
else  who  is  going  to  ask  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 


ment,  and  all  amendments  thereto,  close 
in  7  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn)  there 
were — ayes  84,  noes  65. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins  and 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
122,  noes  76. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  transgress  on  your  time,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  been  present  on  the  floor  for 
75  to  80  percent  of  this  debate.  While  I  do 
not  serve  on  the  legislative  committee,  I 
happen  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
which  will  eventually  fund  this  program, 
so  we  do  have  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  involved 
in  a  debate  for  the  past  week  over  pro¬ 
posals  to  remove  various  programs  from 
the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  place  them  under  the 
aegis  of  other  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  related  areas. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
these  proposals  would  never  have  been 
made  if  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  had  ever  shown  any  willingness 
to  listen  to  some  constructive  criticism. 
This  is  a  new  program  and  naturally 
it  has  had  its  problems  in  getting  off  the 
ground.  But  every  time  those  of  us  on 
the  committees  overseeing  the  operation 
of  this  program  have  raised  a  question 
concerning  a  problem  area  we  have 
learned  of,  we  are  accused  of  trying  to 
destroy  the  program,  we  are  against  the 
poor,  and  our  questions  are  cleverly 
avoided.  It  would  seem  that  OEO  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  paranoid  survival  instinct  and 
is  spending  more  time  and  money  trying 
to  convince  the  Congress  of  what  a  good 
job  they  are  doing  than  they  are  in  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  job  we  have  assigned  them. 

For  instance,  last  spring  before  our 
appropriations  hearings,  I  requested  cost 
figures  on  the  individual  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters.  We  received  only  the  royal  run¬ 
around  for  over  2  months  and  to  this 
date  have  never  received  the  figures  we 
requested. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  receive  more 
than  enough  information  concerning 
every  complimentary  article  written 
about  OEO  programs.  Every  time  an  ar¬ 
ticle  appears  in  one  of  my  district  papers 
favorable  to  one  of  the  poverty  programs 
in  our  area,  “Sarge”  Shriver  kindly  sits 
down  immediately  and  writes  me  a  let¬ 
ter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  article.  He 
also  manages  to  keep  me  informed  on 
how  our  two  Senators  from  Illinois  vote 
on  OEO  programs.  I  often  wonder  if  OEO 
has  an  employee  assigned  to  following 
the  news  from  my  18th  District  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  It  might  even  be  that  they  have 
someone  assigned  to  each  of  us.  With 
a  public  relations  budget  like  theirs,  this 
is  quite  possible. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
OEO  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  Congress  is  critical  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  not  necessarily  trying  to 
destroy  it.  After  all,  we  created  it.  As 
representatives  of  the  American  people, 
we  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  their  tax  dollars  will 
be  used  in  the  most  efficient  manner — 
and  to  benefit  the  people  these  programs 
were  designed  to  assist — not  to  assure 
perpetuity  for  a  bureaucratic  Minotaur. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell], 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlen¬ 
born]  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  suggest  that  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  this  debate  and  finish  our  work  on 
this  bill  much  more  expeditiously  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  will  cease  making  mo¬ 
tions  to  limit  debate  before  the  Member 
who  has  offered  the  amendment  even  has 
the  opportunity  to  explain  it,  as  he  did 
on  this  amendment.  At  the  time  the 
chairman  made  his  second  motion  on 
which  we  voted  there  was  only  one  Mem¬ 
ber  standing  seeking  recognition.  As  long 
as  the  chairman  continues  to  try  to  shut 
off  debate  on  this  side  I  will  continue  to 
object  to  his  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  for  a  division  and  tellers  on 
every  one  of  his  motions  to  limit  debate. 
We  will  use  up  a  great  deal  more  time 
that  way  than  if  we  permit  orderly  de¬ 
bate  to  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
plowed  this  ground  several  times.  The 
principle  contained  in  this  amendment 
is  subject  to  the  same  conclusive  argu¬ 
ments  directed  to  previous  amendments 
rejected  by  the  Committee.  I  ask  the 
Committee  to  vote  this  amendment 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINO 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pino:  On  page 
163,  strike  the  period  and  insert  a  semi¬ 
colon  in  line  6,  and  after  line  6,  insert  the 
following: 

"(5)  no  person  charged,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party.” 

(Mr.  FINO  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  but  necessary  amendment. 
In  a  nutshell,  it  would  prohibit  OEO 
from  financing  any  work  training  pro¬ 
grams,  including  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  are  administered  by  pres- 
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ent  or  former  members  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party. 

To  those  who  might  suggest  that  I  am 
trying  to  raise  a  red  herring  issue  here — 
that  nobody  hires  or  would  dare  to  hire 
ex-Communists  to  head  critical  pro¬ 
grams  involving  the  Nation’s  youth — let 
me  remind  them  that  we  have  already 
seen  evidence  of  such  employment. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  mayor  not  only  hired  an 
ex-Communist,  but  he  bragged  about  it. 
The  present  director  of  the  New  York 
City  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  an 
ex-Communist  named  Robert  Schrank. 
When  I  raised  the  question  of  Mr. 
Schrank’s  fitness  to  lead  and  guide  New 
York  City  youth,  the  mayor’s  press  as¬ 
sistant  acknowledged  Mr.  Schrank’s 
Communist  background  as  follows,  if  I 
may  quote  the  New  York  Daily  News: 

Robert  Laird,  his  press  assistant,  said  he 
understood  that  while  Schrank  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party  for  fifteen 
years,  he  gave  up  his  membership  prior  to 
his  Mobilization  For  Youth  appointment 
three  or  four  years  ago.  — 

The  mayor  of  New  York  later  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  knew  all  about  Schrank’s 
subversive  record  when  he  hired  him. 
Let  me  quickly  point  out  that  Schrank 
was  thrown  out  of  the  Machinists  Union 
for  being  a  Communist  and  during  the 
early  1950’s  he  worked  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers 
Union,  a  notorious  Communist  front  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  AFL-CIO.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  mayor  of  New  York  went  on  to 
call  this  man  a  “distinguished  public 
servant.”  And  do  you  know  what  has 
happened  since?  Schrank  has  just  been 
promoted  to  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  City  poverty  war. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
prevent  the  poverty  warriors  here  in 
Washington  from  giving  taxpayer  dol¬ 
lars  to  any  work  and  training  programs 
administered  by  a  current  or  ex-Com¬ 
munist.  My  amendment  would  cut  New 
York  City’s  work  and  training  programs 
off  from  Federal  funds  until  the  mayor 
of  New  York  fires  his  “distinguished” 
ex-Communist,  which  he  will  never  do 
unless  he  is  forced. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  dwell  on  the 
interest  that  the  Communist  movement 
has  in  young  people.  They  regard  them 
as  the  most  opportune  target  for  their 
propaganda.  I  believe  that  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  an  obligation  to  keep  these 
Federal  youth  programs  from  coming 
under  the  domination  of  longtime  Com¬ 
munists.  I  will  say  frankly  that  anyone 
who  was  a  Communist  during  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  is  no  man  to  be  shaping  the 
lives  of  our  young  people  today  and  if 
the  mayor  of  New  York  thinks  so,  then 
that  is  his  shame,  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  the  shame  of  this  Congress. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  prohibit  OEO  from  funding  work-ex¬ 
perience  and  other  youth  programs 
without  making  sure  that  the  programs 
are  free  of  present  or  former  Commu¬ 
nists. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  if  the  language  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  reads. 

(5)  no  person  charged,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  responsibility  for  administration  of 
the  program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Is  that  your  amendment? 

Mr.  FINO.  That  is  the  text  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  accept  that  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FINO.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  to  section  102?  If  not, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“statement  op  purpose 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  and  programs,  prescribes 
the  structure  and  describes  the  functions  of 
community  action  agencies  and  authorizes 
financial  assistance  to  community  action 
programs  and  related  projects  and  activities. 
Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimulate  a  better 
focusing  of  all  available  local,  State,  private, 
and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal  of  en¬ 
abling  low-income  families,  and  low-income 
individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
motivations  and  secure  the  opportunities 
needed  for  them  to  become  fully  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote,  as 
methods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of 
resources  on  the  goal  of  individual  and  fam¬ 
ily  self-sufficiency — 

“(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  planning  and  coordinating  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this  as¬ 
sistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  officials, 
organizations,  and  interests  and  affected 
citizens,  can  be  made  more  responsible  to 
local  needs  and  conditions; 

"(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of 
services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so 
that  these  services  may  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  in  helping  families  and 
individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  supports 
their  progress  in  overcoming,  related  prob¬ 
lems; 

“(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  in¬ 
novative  approaches  in  attacking  causes  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increasingly  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  employing  available  re¬ 
sources; 

“(4)  the  development  an  dirhplementation 
of  all  programs  and  projects  designed  to 

“(4)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  a)l  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  res¬ 
idents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and 
take  full  advantage  of  capabilities  for  self¬ 
advancement  and  assure  that  those  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  are  otherwise  meaning¬ 
ful  to  and  widely  utilized  by  their  intended 
beneficiaries;  and 

“(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials,  pri¬ 


vate  religious,  charitable,  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a 
more  active  role  for  business,  labor,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  able  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  or  otherwise  influence  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  concern 
to  the  poor. 

“It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  purpose 
of  this  title  and  the  policy  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic 
education,  health  care,  vocational  training, 
and  employment  opportunities  in  rural 
America  to  enable  the  poor  living  in  rural 
areas  to  remain  in  such  areas  and  become 
self-sufficient  therein.  It  shall  not  be  the 
purpose  of  this  title  or  the  policy  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  encourage 
the  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  finding  of  Congress 
that  continuation  of  such  migration  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor  and  tends  to  further  congest  the  al¬ 
ready  overcrowded  slums  and  ghettos  of 
our  Nation’s  cities. 

“Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 
Programs 

“designation  of  community  action  agencies; 
community  action  programs 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov¬ 
erning  officials) ,  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  polit¬ 
ical  subdivison  or  combination  of  such  sub¬ 
divisions,  which — 

“(1)  has  power  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and 

“(2)  is  designated  as  a  community  action 
agency  by  the  Director. 

A  community  action  program  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  based  and  operated  program — 

“(1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  com¬ 
ponents  to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  activities  having  a  measurable  and 
potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the 
community  where  poverty  is  a  particularly 
acute  problem; 

“(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  its  component  proj¬ 
ects  and  activities,  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and 

“(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  supple¬ 
mentary  criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre¬ 
scribe  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

“(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli¬ 
cable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may  be 
projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  ti¬ 
tle,  or  projects  assisted  from  other  public  or 
private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  de¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  the  eligibility  standards 
of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity 
which  will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

“(c)  The  community  for  which  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  is  designated  to  carry  on 
a  community  action  program  may  be  a  city, 
county,  multicity,  multicounty,  or  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 
neighborhood  or  other  area  (whether  or  not 
its  boundaries  correspond  with  those  of  any 
political  subdivision) ;  but  it  must  in  any 
event  provide  the  organizational  base  and 
possess  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  an  efficient  and  effective  program  con¬ 
forming  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

“(d)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
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agency  as  a  community  action  agency  other 
than  a  community  action  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  for  activities  of  the 
kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  community  action  agency 
serving  the  community  has  failed,  after  hav¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  State  nor  any  qualified  political  sub¬ 
division  or  combination  of  such  subdivisions 
is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the  community 
action  agency  for  such  community  or  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  to  be  so  designated  by  the 
Director. 

“(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
shall  be  included  in  the  community  action 
program  of  a  State,  or  of  any  political  sub¬ 
division  or  combination  thereof,  if  the 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials 
thereof  do  not  wish  to  be  so  included.  Such 
political  subdivision,  and  any  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  organization  or  agency  des¬ 
ignated  by  it,  shall  be  eligible  for  designation 
as  a  community  action  agency  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  political  subdivisions  and  their 
designees. 

“  (f )  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal 
government  of  an  Indian  reservation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

"community  action  agencies  and  boards 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  which  is  a  State  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions,  shall  administer  its  pro¬ 
gram  through  a  community  action  board 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
section  (b).  Each  community  action  agency 
which  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  political  subdivisions,  or  is  an  agency 
designated  by  the  Director  under  section 
210(d),  shall  have  a  governing  board  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (b). 

“(b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty- 
one  members  and  shall  be  so  constituted  that 

(1)  one- third  of  the  members  of  the  board 
are  public  officials,  including  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials,  or  their  representatives, 
unless  the  number  of  such  officials  reason¬ 
ably  available  for  such  service  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board, 

(2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  are 
persons  chosen  in  accordance  with  demo¬ 
cratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure 
that  they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in 
the  area  served,  and  (3)  the  remainder  of  the 
members  are  officials  or  members  of  business, 
industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests 
in  the  community.  Each  member  of  the  board 
selected  to  represent  a  specific  geographic 
area  within  a  community  must  reside  in  the 
area  he  represents.  No  person  selected  un¬ 
der  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  as 
a  member  of  a  board  shall  serve  on  such 
board  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years, 
or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 

“(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency 
places  responsibility  for  policy  determina¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  character,  extent, 
and  administration  of  programs  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  particular  geographic  area  within  the 
community  in  a  subsidiary  board,  council, 
or  similar  agency,  or  where  it  places  sub¬ 
stantial  reliance  on  the  recommendations  of 
such  an  agency  in  making  such  policy  deter¬ 
minations  affecting  particular  areas,  such 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b). 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  scheduling 
and'  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which 
shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 


total  membership) ,  procedures,  establishment 
of  committees,  and  similar  matters  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  boards 
which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b)  provide 
a  continuing  and  effective  mechanism  for 
seeming  broad,  community  involvement  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  and  that 
all  groups  or  elements  represented  on  those 
boards  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
participate  in  decisions  affecting  those  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  standards  or  rules  shall  not  pre¬ 
clude  any  such  board  from  appointing  an 
executive  committee  or  similar  group,  which 
fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the  board, 
to  transact  the  board’s  business  between  its 
meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any 
such  committee  or  group  shall  be  established 
by  the  board. 

“(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  governing  board  shall  include  the 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  posi¬ 
tions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro¬ 
gram  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro¬ 
posals  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 

"SPECIFIC  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its 
overall  responsibility  for  planning,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  and  administering  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  its  char¬ 
ter  or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  adminis¬ 
ter  funds  under  this  title,  funds  and  con¬ 
tributions  from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program,  and  funds  under  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant 
to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
(as  the  case  may  be)  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  contrac¬ 
tor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  a  community  action  program.  A 
community  action  agency  must  also  be  em¬ 
powered  to  transfer  funds  so  received,  and 
to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its 
overall  program  responsibilities.  This  power 
to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers  must 
include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and 
delegations  covering  component  projects  in 
all  cases  where  this  will  contribute  to  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further 
program  objectives. 

“(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying 
out  its  overall  responsibility  for  a  community 
action  program,  a  community  action  agency 
shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

“(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and 
evaluating  the  program,  including  actions  to 
develop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  and  how  effectively  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  areas  as  needed 
for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

“(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  ac¬ 
tivities  related  to  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer  as¬ 
sistance  available  under  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  community  agencies  and 
officials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve  ex¬ 
isting  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  im¬ 
proving  day-to-day  communication,  closing 
service  gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most 
needy,  and  providing  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  low-income  individuals  for  regular 
employment  or  participation  in  the  programs 
or  activities  for  which  those  community 
agencies  and  officials  are  responsible. 

“(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  re¬ 
sponsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  particular  em¬ 
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phasis  on  providing  central  or  common  serv¬ 
ices  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety 
of  related  programs,  developing  new  ap¬ 
proaches  or  new  types  of  services  that  can 
be  incorporated  into  other  programs,  and 
filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  those  programs. 

“(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character 
of  programs  affecting  their  interests,  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  regular  participation  in  the 
implementation  of  those  programs,  and  pro¬ 
viding  technical  and  other  support  needed  to 
enable  the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to 
secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  assist¬ 
ance  from  public  and  private  sources. 

“(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  community  action  program  which 
will  result  in  the  additional  use  of  private 
resources  and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to  such 
things  as  developing  new  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  stimulating  investment  that  will 
have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty 
among  residents  of  areas  of  concentrated 
poverty,  and  providing  methods  by  which 
residents  of  those  areas  can  work  with  private 
groups,  firms,  and  institutions  in  seeking 
solutions  to  problems  of  common  concern. 
"administrative  standards 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  (as  appropri¬ 
ate)  require  or  encourage  other  agencies  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  community  action  program  to 
observe,  standards  of  organization,  manage¬ 
ment  and  administration  which  will  assure, 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all  pro¬ 
gram  activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
the  objective  of  providing  assistance  effec¬ 
tively,  efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out 
this  section,  which  shall  include  rules  to 
assure  full  staff  accountability  in  matters 
governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency 
policy.  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to 
information,  including  but  not  limited  to 
public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
community  groups  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activi¬ 
ties  or  operations  involving  the  use  of  au¬ 
thority  or  funds  for  which  it  is  responsible. 
And  each  community  action  agency  shall 
adopt  for  itself  and  other  agencies  using 
funds  or  exercising  authority  for  which  it 
is  responsible,  rules  designed  to  establish 
specific  standards  governing  salaries,  salary 
increases,  travel  and  per  diem  allowances, 
and  other  employee  benefits;  to  assure  that 
only  persons  capable  of  discharging  their 
duties  with  competence  and  integrity  are 
employed  and  that  employees  are  promoted 
or  advanced  under  impartial  procedures 
calculated  to  improve  agency  performance 
and  effectiveness;  to  guard  against  personal 
or  financial  conflicts  of  interests;  and  to 
define  employee  duties  of  advocacy  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  poor  in  an  appropriate  manner 
which  will  in  any  case  preclude  employees 
from  participating,  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  in  any  form  of 
picketing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action 
which  is  in  violation  of  law. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  include  regulations  governing 
matters  relating  to  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activities  and  elections  referred  to  in 
section  603(b)  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall 
be  binding  on  all  agencies  carrying  on  com¬ 
munity  action  program  activities  with  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  this  title.  He  may, 
where  appropriate,  establish  special  or  sim¬ 
plified  requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or 
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agencies  operating  in  rural  areas.  These  spe¬ 
cial  requirements  shall  not,  however,  affect 
the  applicability  of  rules  governing  conflicts 
of  interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for 
partisan  political  purposes  or  participation 
in  direct  action,  regardless  of  customary  prac¬ 
tices  or  rules  among  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  programs  providing  assistance  to  activi¬ 
ties  which  may  be  included  in  community 
action  programs  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
maximum  consistency  between  rules  or  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  or  followed  by  those  agen¬ 
cies  and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

“EVALUATION  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 
AND  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  214.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  in 
what  amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  new  commu¬ 
nity  action  program,  the  Director  shall  con¬ 
sider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the 
community  and  the  probable  capacity  of  the 
agency  to  undertake  an  efficient  and  effec¬ 
tive  program  in  full  conformity  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  supple¬ 
menting  that  financial  assistance,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on 
such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and 
with  due  allowance  for  the  special  problems 
of  rural  and  smaller  communities,  and  the 
efficiency  with  whicji  the  agency  has  dis¬ 
charged  its  specific"  function  and  duties  to 
this  end.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  stand¬ 
ards  for  evaluation  of  overall  effectiveness 
and  specific  agency  operations  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those 
standards  he  shall  consider,  but  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering:  the  num¬ 
ber  and  incomes  of  persons  or  families  served 
and  seeking  to  be  served  and  the  length  of 
their  participation;  the  extent  to  which  those 
persons  and  families  have  been  aided  in 
establishing  specific  goals  hnd  have  in  fact 
attained  those  goals;  the  extent  to  which  re- 
sources'have  been  committed  which  are  over 
and  above  the  contributions  required  by  this 
title;  the  degree  to  which  full  use  has  been 
made  of  sources  of  financial  assistance  other 
than  this  title;  the  degree  to  which  agencies, 
groups,  and  organizations,  including  the  poor 
and  area  representatives,  have  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  formulation  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  program  in  question;  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  effectiveness  of  followthrough  ar¬ 
rangements  among  agencies  operating  dif¬ 
ferent  components  and  related  agencies  in 
the  community;  and  the  extent  to  which 
activities  or  approaches  initiated  as  part  of 
the  program  have  been  incorporated  in  other 
ongoing  programs  in  the  community. 

“(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  under¬ 
taken  directly  by  him  or  by  community 
action  agencies,  the  Director  may  provide  for, 
or  require  community  action  agencies  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  independent  evaluations.  Where  ap¬ 
propriate,  he  may  also  require  a  community 
action  agency  to  establish  an  independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis. 

“Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Programs  and  Related 
Activities 

“development  of  community  action 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  community  action  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  developing  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  community  action  program,  includ¬ 
ing  assistance  to  local  governments  in  con¬ 
nection  with  planning  activities  and  organi¬ 
zational  changes  to  support  or  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs. 


“general  provisions  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  community  action  programs, 
the  Diretcor  may  provide  general  financial 
assistance  to  those  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  used,  as  approved  by  the 
Director,  by  community  action  agencies  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
planning,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  over¬ 
all  administration  •  responsibilities  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  the  development  and  operation  of 
approved  program  components  which  are 
necessary  for  a  fully  effective  program  and 
for  which  assistance  is  not  available,  as 
needed,  from  other  sources.  These  com¬ 
ponent  projects  may  involve,  without  limita¬ 
tion,  activities  providing  services,  together 
with  necessary  related  facilities,  designed  to 
assist  families  and  individuals  to  secure  and 
retain  meaningful  employment;  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  available  income  in  connection 
with  efforts  for  self-advancement;  to  attain 
basic  educational  skills  needed  for  employ¬ 
ment,  family  self-help,  or  successful  partici¬ 
pation  in  school;  to  better  secure,  use,  and 
maintain  housing  required  for  a  suitable 
living  environment;  to  undertake  family 
planning  consistent  with  personal  and  fam¬ 
ily  goals,  religious  and  moral  convictions;  and 
to  make  more  frequent  and  effective  use  of 
programs  available  to  help  in  overcoming 
specific  problems.  Components  providing 
these  or  other  services  may  be  focused  upon 
the  needs  of  specific  low-income  groups,  such 
as  the  very  young,  youth,  the  elderly,  the 
unemployed,  and  persons  receiving  public 
assistance,  but  shall  wherever  feasible  be 
structured  so  as  to  foster  family  participa¬ 
tion  and  progress. 

“(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a 
limited  purpose  project  or  program  involving 
activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this  section 
is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  and  individuals  in  a  community,  and  no 
community  action  agency  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  for  that  community  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  210,  or  where  a  community  action  agency 
gives  its  approval  for  such  a  program  to  be 
funded  directly  through  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  he  may  ex¬ 
tend  financial  assistance  for  that  project  or 
program  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  he  finds  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  governing  applications 
for  assistance  under  this  section  to  assure 
that  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  by  each 
applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local  public 
officials  and  agencies  in  the  community  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  or  substantial  interest  in  the 
application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of  co¬ 
operation  and  possible  duplication  prior  to 
its  submission. 

“SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions 
to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  a  number  of  communities,  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  develop  and  carry  on  special  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section.  This  authority  shall 
be  used  only  where  the  Director  determines 
that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effec¬ 
tively  achieved  through  the  .use  of  authori¬ 
ties  under  sections  220  and  22 1,  including  as¬ 
sistance  to  components  or  projects  based  on 
models  developed  and  promulgated  by  him. 
It  shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  to 
prorgams  which  (1)  involve  activities  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  or  be  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  community  action  programs, 
(2)  involve  significant  new  combinations  of 
resources  or  new  and  innovative  approaches, 
and  (3)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance 


or  activities  contemplated,  most  fully  and 
effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  his  title. 
Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  assure  effective  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Director  may  provide  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects 
initiated  under  such  special  programs;  but 
he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  en¬ 
courage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  in  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the 
use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better 
assisting  persons  or  families  having  a  variety 
of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing  from  the 
funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  im¬ 
pact  in  promoting  family  and  Individual  self- 
sufficiency.  Programs  under  this  section  shall 
include  those  described  in  the  following  par¬ 
agraphs  : 

“(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Project 
Headstart’  focused  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at¬ 
tendance  which  (A)  will  provide  such  com¬ 
prehensive  health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their 
full  potential,  and  (B)  will  provide  for  direct 
participation  of  the  parents  of  such  children 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall  pro¬ 
gram  direction  at  the  local  level. 

“(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Follow 
Through’  focused  primarily  upon  children  in 
kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who  were 
previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar 
programs  and  designed  to  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  services  and  parent  participation  ac¬ 
tivities  as  described  in  paragraph  (1),  which 
the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  continued 
development  of  children  to  their  full  poten¬ 
tial. 

“(3)  A  ‘Legal  Services’  program  to  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per¬ 
sons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information,  as  appropriate  to 
mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  cause  of  justice  among  per¬ 
sons  living  in  poverty.  Projects  involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance 
of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consistent 
with  the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  any  pro¬ 
posed  project  for  legal  advice  and  representa¬ 
tion  are  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 

“(4)  A  ‘Comprehensive  Health  Services’ 
program  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  comprehensive  health  services  projects 
focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  proportions  of  poverty  and 
a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for 
the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

“(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  fea¬ 
sible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  resources, 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  health  serv¬ 
ices,  including  but  not  limited  to  preventive 
medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  mental  health,  dental,  and  follow-up 
services,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services,  except  in  rural  areas 
where  the  lack  of  even  elemental  health 
services  and  personnel  may  require  simpler, 
less  comprehensive  services  to  be  established 
first;  and 

“(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  re¬ 
sponsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their  par¬ 
ticipation  and  wherever  possible  are  com¬ 
bined  with,  or  included  within,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the 
families  and  individuals  served. 
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Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  he  allotted  according  to 
need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make 
rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance, 
and  may  be  used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the 
full  costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any 
project,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
carried  under  competent  professional  super¬ 
vision  and  that  existing  agencies  providing 
related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance 
needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  and  for  the  necessary 
continuation'  of  those  related  services. 

"(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Upward 
Bound’  designed  to  generate  skills  and  moti¬ 
vation  necessary  for  success  In  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people  from 
low-income  backgrounds  and  inadequate 
secondary  school  preparation.  Projects  must 
include  arrangements  to  assure  cooperation 
among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools. 
They  must  include  a  curriculum  designed  to 
develop  the  critical  thinking,  effective  ex¬ 
pression  and  attitudes  toward  learning 
needed  for  post-secondary  education  success, 
necessary  health  services  and  shell  recrea¬ 
tional  and  cultural  and  group  activities  as 
the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate. 

“(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Emer¬ 
gency  Food  and  Medical  Services’  designed  to 
provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  such 
basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 
The  Director  shall  arrange  with  other  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  agencies  or  officials  to  insure 
the  availability  of  such  foodstuffs  and  serv¬ 
ices  through  a  community  action  agency 
where  feasible,  or  by  other  means  if  no  such 
agency  exists  or  is  able  to  administer  such 
foodstuffs  and  services  to  needy  individuals. 
Each  community  action  agency  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  projects  such  as  the 
furnishing  of  information  on  nutrition,  as 
will  assist  the  poor  to  maintain  an  adequate 
and  nutritious  diet. 

“(7)  A  ‘Day  Care’  program  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  from  families  who  need 
such  assistance  to  become  or  remain  self- 
sufficient  or  otherwise  attain  objectives  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Projects 
shall  provide  health,  education,  social,  and 
such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be 
needed,  together  with  necessary  related 
facilities  and  services,  reference  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  such  projects  shall  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  desire  to  participate  in 
programs  under  this  Act  and  to  other  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  have  especially  critical 
needs  for  day  care  service  which  could  not  be 
secured  under  any  other  program.  The  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  their 
jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  insofar  as  possible,  a 
common  set  of  program  standards  and  regu¬ 
lations,  and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

"(8)  A  ‘Family  Planning’  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  and  services  to  low-income 
persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family 
planning,  including  the  provision  of  infor¬ 
mation,  medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and 
assure  a  full  exchange  of  information  con¬ 
cerning,  family  planning  projects  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  the  maximum  availability  of  services 
and  in  order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  different  communities.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make 
the  services  of  Public  Health  Service  officers 
available  to  the  Director  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 


“(9)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services’  designed  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  above  the  age  of  55  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas :  development  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer 
services;  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal,  con¬ 
sumer,  transportation,  education,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  and  other  services;  stimulation  and 
creation  of  additional  Services  and  programs 
to  remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently 
existing  services  and  programs;  modification 
of  existing  procedures,  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  and  program  structures  to  facilitate 
the  greater  use  of,  and  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lic  services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
all-seaSon  recreation  and  service  centers  con¬ 
trolled  by  older  persons  themselves;  and 
such  other  activities  and  services  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  determine  are  necessary  or  spe¬ 
cially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater  Self- 
sufficiency.  In  administering  this  program 
the  Director  shall  utilize  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  the  services  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Aging  in  accordance  with  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare. 

“(b)  In  developing  programs  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a),  the  Director  shall  give  priority  to 
programs  involving  services  or  activities 
whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  in  one  or 
more  community  action  programs,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs,  public  or  private.  The  Director 
shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  programs  which  will  sup¬ 
plement  or  improve  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  subsection  (a)  by  other  Federal 
or  State  agencies,  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

“(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may 
include  essential  training,  research,  and 
technical  assistance  directly  related  to  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  implementation,  and 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  al¬ 
lotted  and  used  in  the  manner  otherwise 
provided  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance 
activities. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
all  programs  under  this  section,  including 
their  impact  in  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob¬ 
lems  at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  related  pro¬ 
grams.  For  this  purpose,  he  shall  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  ap¬ 
propriate  with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  wherever  feasible  for  Jointly  sponsored 
objective  evaluation  studies  on  a  National  or 
State  basis.  The  reports  of  such  studies,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  comments  of  the  Director 
and  other  agencies,  if  any,  thereon,  shall  be 
public  records  and  shall  be  reflected  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Director. 

“allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on 

ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap¬ 
propriated  or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  pursuant  to  sections 
220  and  221,  and  for  special  program  proj¬ 
ects  referred  to  in  section  222(a),  and  which 
are  not  subject  to  any  other  provision  gov¬ 
erning  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per  centum 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their 
respective  needs.  He  shall  also  reserve  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  those  sums  for 
allotment  in  accordance  with  such  criteria 
and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  re¬ 
mainder  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  available  data. 
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so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  recipients  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative 
number  of  related  children  living  with  fami¬ 
lies  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That  part 
of  any  State’s  allotment  which  the  Director 
determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be  real¬ 
lotted,  at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year 
as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate  ad¬ 
justments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made 
available  to  any  State  in  excess  of  its  needs 
is  similarly  reallotted  among  the  other 
States. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  special 
program  referred  to  in  section  22(a).  This 
allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  or 
it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  he  determines  will  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the 
relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs 
or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed, 
except  that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12  y2 
per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  pro¬ 
gram  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part, 
financial  assistance  extended  to  a  community 
action  agency  or  other  agency  pursuant  to 
sections  220,  221,  and  222(a),  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the 
assisted  programs  or  activities,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if 
he  determines,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evalu¬ 
ated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services,  except  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
shall  be  in  cash. 

“(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a) 
unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  ( 1 )  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
within  the  community  will  not  be  diminished 
in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  re¬ 
quired  under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise  to 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  part.  The 
requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determina¬ 
tions  covering  situations  where  a  strict  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  requirement  would  result 
in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

"Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

"technical  assistance  and  training 

“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  communi¬ 
ties  in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  is  needed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  Assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity;  but 
no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for  a 
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period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case 
of  any  agency. 

“STATE  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  en¬ 
able  those  agencies — 

“(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
title; 

“(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  ac¬ 
tivities  related  to  this  title; 

“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to 
promote  the  participation  of  States  and 
State  agencies  in  programs  under  this  title; 
and 

“(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  604  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  admin¬ 
istrative  requirements  that  operate  to  im¬ 
pede  State  level  coordination  of  programs 
related  to  this  title,  and  in  developing 
methods  or  recommendations  for  overcoming 
those  problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State 
agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  preference 
to  programs  or  activities  which  are  admin¬ 
istered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  -subsection  (a),  or  which 
have  been  developed  and  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

“RESEARCH  AND  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
or  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  ap- 
~proaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  special  problems  or  otherwise  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over¬ 
all  plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication 
among  similar  activities  or  projects  and  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  findings  resulting 
from  any  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be 
incorporated  into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608, 
or  in  a. separate  anual  report,  the  Director 
shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this 
section,  of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and 
of  the  findings  derived  from  those  activities, 
together  with  a  statement  indicating  the 
time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  benefits  of  those  activities 
and  findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (a) . 

“Part  D — General  and  Technical 
Provisions 

"assistant  directors  for  community  action 

“Sec.  240.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two 
assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  Director  in  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  One  such  as¬ 
sistant  director,  to  be  known  as  the  As¬ 
sistant  Director  for  Community  Action  in 
Rural  Areas,  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring 
that  funds  allotted  for  assistance  to  pro¬ 
grams  or  projects  designed  to  assist  the  rural 
poor  are  so  expended.  The  other  assistant 
director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Di¬ 


rector  for  Community  Action  in  Urban  Areas, 
shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds 
allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  ex¬ 
pended.  Each  assistant  director  shall  have 
such  additional  responsibilities  consistent 
with  the  foregoing  responsibilities  as  the 
Director  may  hereafter  assign. 

“RURAL  AREAS 

“Sec.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  un¬ 
der  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent 
with  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty 
among  rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high 
levels  of  managerial  and  technical  compe¬ 
tence  in  programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas. 
These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  (1)  the  development  un¬ 
der  section  222(a)  of  programs  particularly 
responsive  to  special  needs  of  rural  areas; 
(2)  the  establishment,  pursuant  to  section 
232(a),  of  a  program  of  research  and  pilot 
project  activities  specifically  focused  upon 
the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  including  a 
more  effective  use  of  human  and  natural 
resources  of  rural  America  to  slow  the  mi¬ 
gration  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity;  (3)  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority 
to  agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid 
those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  appropriate,  in  securing  assist¬ 
ance  under  Federal  programs  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  this  title  but  which  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  utilized  in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the 
development  of  special  or  simplified  pro¬ 
cedures,  forms,  guidelines,  model  compo¬ 
nents,  and  model  programs  for  use  in  rural 
areas. 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  implement  the 
policy  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  States  between  urban 
and  rural  areas.  In  developing  those  criteria, 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  in  the 
States  or  areas  therein  of  (1)  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children; 
(2)  unemployed  persons;  (3)  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs 
basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  orga¬ 
nizations;  (4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults 
with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education; 
and  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military  service. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  The  assistance  so  granted 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
early  establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency  in  the  area. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  com¬ 
munities,  with  particular  emphasis  on  fos¬ 
tering  cooperation  in  situations  where  it  may 
contribute  to  new  employment  opportunities, 
and  between  larger  urban  communities  with 
concentrations  of  low-income  persons  and 
families  and  rural  areas  in  which  substan¬ 
tial  numbers  of  those  persons  and  families 
have  recently  resided. 

"COORDINATION - FEDERAL  AGENCIES;  USE  OF 

STATE  FUNDS 

“Sec.  242.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director 
in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage 
implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 


with  respect  to  all  programs  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The 
Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  for  advice,  information,  or  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  the  establishment  of  working  groups 
of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing  with  specific 
problems  of  coordination  arising  under  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  in  this  title.  Cooperative 
actions  or  undertakings  initiated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  include  evaluation  of 
local  programs  on  a  common  or  joint  basis, 
and  actions  to  assist  particular  communities 
in  overcoming  problems  arising  out  of  di¬ 
verse  Federal  requirements,  or  in  developing 
long-range  plans  where  justified  by  prior 
progress. 

“(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any 
one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced. 
In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require¬ 
ment  may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  similar  requirements  of  the 
administering  agency  or  which  the  adminis¬ 
tering  agency  does  not  impose. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this 
title. 

“SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO  GOVERNORS 

“Sec.  243.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with, 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  dis¬ 
approved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  section 
shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  in  exist¬ 
ence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

“FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  AUDIT 

“Sec.  244.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released 
to  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to 
the  Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the 
assisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  major 
portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  accounting  system  with  internal 
controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets, 
check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the 
accounting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed 
management  policies  and  such  additional 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting  require¬ 
ments  as  the  Director  may  establish.  The 
statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public 
accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  providing  required 
financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  a  grant  to  or. contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  with  an  organization  or  agency,  the 
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Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  system 
and  internal  controls  established  thereunder 
to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a).  Promptly 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  findings 
and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  survey 
whether  the  accounting  systems  and  inter¬ 
nal  controls  meet  those  standards  and,  if 
not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con¬ 
tract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assisted 
agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  within  which  to  establish  the  neces¬ 
sary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the  event 
of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time  period, 
the  assistance  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Director. 

“(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of 
each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  resulting  findings  and  conclusions  whether 
any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  incurred 
shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disal¬ 
lowance,  the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of 
the  sums  involved  by  appropriate  means,  in¬ 
cluding  court  action  or  a  commensurate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the 
same  agency  or  organization  which  is  then 
in  effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
other  requirements  and  take  such  actions 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  ac¬ 
countability,  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
handling  of  funds  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title.  These  require¬ 
ments  and  actions  shall  include  (1)  neces¬ 
sary  action  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expend¬ 
iture  of  any  agency  receiving  financial  as¬ 
sistance  does  not  exceed  the  rate  contem¬ 
plated  under  its  approved  program;  and  (2) 
appropriate  requirements  to  promote  the 
continuity  and  coordination  of  all  projects 
or  components  of  programs  receiving  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  this  title,  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  periodic  reprograming  and 
supplementation  of  assistance  previously 
provided. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  245.  The  following  special  limitations 
shall  apply,  as  indicated,  to  programs  under 
this  title. 

“(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
-allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board, 
neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  members  of 
groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  those  meetings;  but  those 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  is  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  employee,  or  an  employee 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a 
month: 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  community 
action  program  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated 
from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal 
contributions  requirements  of  section  223 
have  been  complied  with;  the  Director  may, 


however,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  for  exceptions  covering  cases  where, 
because  of  the  need  for  specialized  or  pro¬ 
fessional  skills  or  prevailing  local  wage  levels, 
application  of  the  foregoing  restriction 
would  greatly  impair  program  effectiveness 
or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  sought  to  be  achieved. 

“(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of 
any  agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or 
delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an 
officer  or  employee  from  serving  on  a  board, 
council,  or  committee  which  does  not  have 
any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with 
a  program  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for 
projects  or  activities  in  the  field  of  family 
planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  fam¬ 
ily  planning  services,  including  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  family  planning  information  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
available  to  all  low-income  individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such 
information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Di¬ 
rector  shall  require,  in  connection  with  any 
such  financial  assistance,  that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision,  or 
supplies  which  that  individual  indicates  is 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philo¬ 
sophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

"(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  title  to  provide  general 
aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
any  school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  remed¬ 
ial,  and  other  noncurricular  educational  as¬ 
sistance. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
title  the  Director  shall  give  special  consider¬ 
ation  to  programs  which  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

“limitations  on  political  activity 

“Sec.  246.  The  Director,  after  consultation 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall  is¬ 
sue  such  regulations,  or  impose  such  re¬ 
quirements,.  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner 
involving  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  as¬ 
signment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  support¬ 
ing  or  resulting  in  the  identification  of  such 
programs  with  (1)  any  partisan  political 
activity  or  any  other  political  activity  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  candidate,  or  contending  fac¬ 
tion  or  group,  in  any  election  for  public  or 
party  office,  or  (2)  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  polls  or  similar  assistance  in 
connection  with  any  such  election,  or  any 
voter  registration  activity.  Rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  under  this  section  shall  provide  for  en¬ 
forcement  procedures,  which  shall  include 
provision  for  summary  suspension  of  assist¬ 
ance  or  other  action  necessary  to  permit  en¬ 
forcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

“duration  oe  program 

“Sec.  247.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
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fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.” 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  103,  starting  on  page  168 
and  continuing  to  page  211,  be  consid¬ 
ered-  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  168,  after  line  16,  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  through  line  4  on  page  186  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

“TITLE  II— COMMUNITY  ACTION 
“Fart  A — General 

“DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

“Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
as  amended,  to  establish  programs,  policies, 
and  structures  through  which  the  Director 
can  play  an  appropriate  role  in  assisting  the 
States  and  urban  and  rural  communities 
therein  to  rehabilitate  the  poor  by  dealing 
effectively  with  the  principal  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty.  In  undertaking  this  role,  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  Director  to  assist  only  those 
programs  or  activities  which  focus  upon 
principal  causes  of  poverty. 

“The  Director  shall  pursue  the  purpose  of 
this  title — 

“(a)  by  involving  in  a  meaningful  way, 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  the  poor  and 
other  interested  individuals,  groups,  and 
private  and  public  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  private  enterprise  and  labor; 
and 

“(b)  by  encouraging  the  creation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  community  action  agencies  and 
neighborhood  organizations  responsible  for 
identifying  causes  and  conditions  of  poverty 
in  the  community,  and  for  discovering,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  executing  programs  aimed  at  break¬ 
ing  the  poverty  cycle,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  imaginative  and  innovative  pro¬ 
grams  of  education,  job  training,  employ¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  services  to  enable 
the  poor  better  to  help  themselves. 

“It  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  mass  migration  of  the  poor  from 
rural  America  to  the  Nation’s  cities  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  or  of  the  poor 
since  such  migration  tends  to  further  con¬ 
gest  already  overcrowded  slums  and  ghettos 
where  opportunities  for  meaningful  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  decent  life  are  lacking.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  and  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Di¬ 
rector,  to  place  special  emphasis  upon  ar¬ 
resting  such  migration  by  attacking  the 
causes  of  poverty  in  rural  America  as  well 
as  urban  America,  so  that  the  poor  may  be¬ 
come  self-sufficient  therein.  It  shall  not  be 
the  policy  of  the  Director  to  encourage  or 
assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  migration. 
“responsibility  of  the  director 

“Sec.  202.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘Director’)  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

“assistant  directors 

“Sec.  203.  There  shall  be  appointed  two 
assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  Director  in  the  administration  of 
this  title.  One  such  assistant  director,  to  be 
known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  Rural  Areas,  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  de- 
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signed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  ex¬ 
pended.  The  other  assistant  director,  to  be 
known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  Urban  Areas,  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  ex¬ 
pended.  Each  assistant  director  shall  have 
such  additional  responsibilities  consistent 
with  the  foregoing  responsibilities  as  the 
Director  may  hereafter  assign. 

“reservation  of  allotments 

“204.  (a)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
each  State’s  allotment  under  section  213 
shall  be  reserved  for  grants  to  the  State 
agency  of  such  State  pursuant  to  section  232. 

“FEDERAL  PRIORITY 

“Sec.  205.  Not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  sum  allotted  to  each  State  under  sec¬ 
tion  213(a)  shall  be  reserved  for  the  fund¬ 
ing  of  programs  proposed  by  job  opportun¬ 
ities  boards  of  qualified  community  action 
agencies  or  by  qualified  substitute  agencies. 

“POVERTY  CRITERIA 

“Sec.  206.  After  consultation  with  each 
commission  (established  pursuant  to  section 
211)  and  on  the  basis  of  income,  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  differences  between  urban  and  rural 
life,  and  other  relevant  factors,  the  Director 
shall  establish  and  promulgate  appropriate 
criteria  for  determination  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  shall  be  considered  urban  poor 
and  rural  poor  for  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  criteria  may  vary  within  reasonable 
limits  from  State  to  State,  as  the  Director 
and  the  State  commission  of  each  State,  if 
any,  may  determine  (or  the  Director  acting 
alone  if  there  is  no  such  State  commission 
in  such  State)  deem  appropriate,  but  the 
criteria  must  be  uniform  throughout  any 
one  State.  The  Director  shall  apply  such 
criteria  annually,  using  the  most  current  in¬ 
formation  available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  together  with  any  additional  data 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  State  com¬ 
mission  or  from  other  reliable  sources,  to 
determine  the  number  of  urban  poor  and 
rural  poor  in  each  State  and  in  the  Nation. 

“Part  B — State  Participation 

“STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  or  otherwise  participate  under 
this  title  shall  designate  or  establish  a  State 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  State  community 
action  commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ‘State  commission’  which  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  local  community 
action  agencies,  public  and  private  education, 
welfare,  rehabilitation,  manpower,  health, 
and  other  public  and  private  human  re¬ 
sources  agencies.  Headstart  agencies,  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  organizations,  minority  racial 
groups,  the  elderly  poor,  and  such  other 
groups  and  organizations  as  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  :  Provided,  however,  That  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  State 
commission  shall  be  State  and  local  officials 
of  their  representatives. 

“(b)  A  State  commission  established  or 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall — 

“(1)  be  the  sole  agency  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
under  this  title; 

“(2)  undertake  to  identify  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
poor,  and  to  determine  fundamental  causes 
of  poverty  in  each  State; 

“(3)  initiate  and  conduct  comprehensive 
planning,  including  the  determination  of 
State  priorities  and  policies  (including  cri¬ 
teria  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  qualified 
community  action  agencies  or  substitute 
agencies  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title)  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty  in 
each  State; 

“(4)  promulgate  and  submit  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  to  each  qualified  community 
action  agency  and  delegate  agency  in  each 


State,  in  advance  of  each  fiscal  year  after 
fiscal  year  1968,  at  a  time  determined  by  the 
Director,  a  State  plan  for  action,  which  shall 
review,  evaluate,  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  funding  of  each  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  proposed  to  be  conducted  by  each 
qualified  community  action  agency  or  substi¬ 
tute  agency  in  the  State  in  each  fiscal  year, 
taking  into  consideration  any  other  relevant 
public  or  private  program  to  assure  that  pro¬ 
grams  funded  under  this  title  are  focused 
upon  meeting  those  needs  which  cannot  be 
or  are  not  met  by  such  other  programs; 

“(5)  select,  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title,  qualified  community  action 
agencies  and,  when  appropriate,  qualified 
substitute  agencies,  to  receive  assistance  or 
conduct  programs  under  this  title;  and  as¬ 
sign  to  any  agency  which  is  found  an  area 
over  which  it  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  this  title, 
which  area  shall  be  coterminous  with  a  major 
State  political  subdivision,  such  as  a  city, 
county,  or  parish,  except  that  if  such  sub¬ 
division  is  not  of  a  size  or  population  to 
permit  the  agency  to  serve  it  efficiently  and 
effectively,  such  area  shall  be  coterminous 
with  more  than  one  such  subdivision  or  a 
lesser  portion  of  such  subdivision,  so  long  as 
due  consideration  is  given  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
such  subdivision; 

“(6)  consult  with  and  provide  assistance, 
including  technical  assistance,  to  community 
action  agencies  and  qualified  substitute  agen¬ 
cies;  assist  in  the  preparation  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  annual  plans;  assist  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel;  assist  in  coordinating  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  conducted  by  any  such  agency 
with  other  ongoing  programs  serving  the 
same  area  or  any  of  the  poor  therein;  and  as¬ 
sist  in  mobilizing  and  making  maximum 
feasible  use  of  public  and  private  resources 
in  carrying  out  the  programs  of  such  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies; 

“(7)  review,  evaluate,  and  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  (in  whole  or  in  part)  the  annual 
plans  of  the  community  action  agencies  in 
accordance  with  criteria  set  forth  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  State  plan  for  action,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  ongoing  State  or  Ideal  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  similar  nature  to  determine 
whether  the  programs  proposed  in  the  annual 
plan  would  duplicate  or  disrupt  such  ongoing 
State  or  local  programs; 

“(8)  report  to  the  Director  on  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  Federal  funds  in  such  State  under 
this  title  during  each  fiscal  year  to  enable  the 
President  and  Congress  to  evaluate  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  States  under  this  Act; 

“(9)  establish  liaison  with  State  commis¬ 
sions  in  other  States  to  exchange  ideas  and 
information  pertinent  to  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
the  avoidance  of  inefficient  or  duplicative 
programs; 

“(10)  establish  for  the  personnel  of  the 
State  commission  a  salary  schedule  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  other  agencies  within  each 
State:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Director 
in  his  discretion  may  modify  or  adjust  such 
schedule  or  any  provision  thereof;  and 

“(11)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  funds  under  this  title,  and 
to  insure  that  in  no  case  shall  Federal  funds 
be  commingled  with  non-Federal  funds  in 
financing  programs  under  this  title.” 

On  page  186,  line  6,  renumber  section  222 
as  section  212;  lines  12-13,  strike  “under  sec¬ 
tions  220  and  221"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“elsewhere  in  this  title”. 

On  page  194,  line  20,  renumber  section 
223  as  section  213;  lines  22-23,  strike  “sec¬ 
tions  220  and  221”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  title”;  line  24,  strike  “222”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “212”. 

On  page  195,  line  24,  strike  “222”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “-212”. 

On  page  196,  line  9,  strike  “pursuant  to 
sections  220,  221  and  222  (a),”  and  insert 


in  lieu  thereof  “under  this  title,”;  line  22, 
strike  “sections  220,  221,  and  222(a)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “this  title”;  line  19, 
after  “services”  strike  the  comma  and  insert 
a  period  in  lieu  thereof;  and  strike  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  line  19  and  all  of  line  20. 

Beginning  on  page  197,  strike  out  all  that 
follows  line  11  thereon  through  line  8  on 
page  200,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  part  C: 

“Part  C — Participation  of  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency;  Delegate  Agencies 
“community  action  agency  defined 

“Sec.  221.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
a  community  action  agency  shall  be  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  (other  than 
a  political  party)  which  satisfies  the  follow¬ 
ing  requirements  and  is  designated  as  a  quali¬ 
fied  community  action  agency  by  the  State 
commission  under  section  211(b)(5)  or  by 
the  Director  pursuant  to  section  233 : 

“(1)  Policies  are  determined  by  a  govern¬ 
ing  board  or  a  constituent  overall  governing 
group  thereof,  such  as  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  the  membership  of  which  board  or  group 
shall  be  representative  of  various  community 
interests  as  follows: 

“(A)  at  least  a  third  of  the  members  repre¬ 
sent  the  poor,  which  members  are  residents 
of  the  area  served  by  such  agency  and  se¬ 
lected  by  the  residents  of  such  area,  by 
processes,  such  as  elections  or  assemblies,  in 
which  the  poor  are  given  opportunity  to 
participate  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent; 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
any  member  who  is  selected  by  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  neighborhood  organization  as  defined 
in  section  222  shall  be  considered  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  poor; 

“(B)  officials  (duly  elected  or  appointed) 
of  local  government,  or  their  representatives, 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  board:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
officials  or  their  representatives  are  available 
and  willing  to  serve;  and 

“(C)  the  remainder  of  the  membership  of 
such  board  or  group  are  representatives  of 
and  selected  by  educational,  welfare,  religi¬ 
ous,  business,  labor,  and  other  organizations, 
including,  in  areas  served  by  cooperative 
extension  services  or  technical  action  panels, 
representatives  of  such  services  and  panels. 
No  person  selected  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
or  (C)  above  as  a  member  of  such  board  or 
group  shall  serve  more  than  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years  or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years 
thereon. 

“(2)  Adequate  authority  and  competence 
exist  to  enter  into  contracts  with  or  receive 
grants  from  the  State  commission  and  the 
Director  under  this  title  and  to  carry  out  the 
programs  for  which  it  requests  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  efficiently,  effectively 
and  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  title  either 
directly  or  by  contract  with  delegate  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  225. 

“(3)  Is  willing  and  competent  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  which  may  be  assigned 
to  a  community  action  agency  under  this 
Act. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  any  neighborhood  organiza¬ 
tion  as  hereinafter  defined  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  to  propose  programs  to  be  assisted  or 
conducted  by  such  community  action 
agency,  and  to  require  such  agency  to  ter¬ 
minate  its  assistance  to  or  conduct  of  any 
program  in  the  neighborhood  represented  or 
served  by  such  organization,  whenever  in  its 
judgment,  such  program  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  neighborhood. 

“(c)  The  State  Commission  shall,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director,  promulgate 
and  publish  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings, 
quorums  (which  in  the  case  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  board  shall  not  be  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  its  total  membership) ,  pro¬ 
cedures,  establishment  of  committees  and 
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similar  matters  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  assure  that  community  action  boards 
provide  a  continuing  and  effective  mech¬ 
anism  for  securing  broad,  community  in¬ 
volvement  in  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  and  that  all  groups  or  elements  repre¬ 
sented  on  these  boards  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  af¬ 
fecting  those  programs.  Such  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  shall  not  preclude  any  community 
action  board  from  appointing  an  executive 
committee  or  similar  group  which  fairly  re¬ 
flects  the  composition  of  the  board  to  trans¬ 
act  the  board’s  business  between  its  meet¬ 
ings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any  such 
committee  or  group  shall  be  established  by 
the  board. 

“neighborhood  organization  defined 

“Sec.  222.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a 
neighborhood  organization  shall  be  any  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  nonprofit  organization  which 
represents  the  poor  in  a  single  impoverished 
neighborhood  within  the  area  assigned  to 
a  qualified  community  action  agency  and 
consists  of  residents  of  such  neighborhood 
selected  at  least  annually  by  residents 
thereof  through  processes  such  as  elections 
and  neighborhood  meetings  in  which  the 
poor  participate  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent. 

“RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCY 

“Sec.  223.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
any  community  action  agency  which  desires 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  title  to — 

"(1)  mobilize  and  make  maximum  feasible 
use  of  public  and  private  resources  (includ¬ 
ing  volunteered  services  of  individuals)  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

“(2)  establish  and  appoint,  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  after  such  agency  determines 
to  seek  assistance  for  job  oriented  programs, 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  3  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  a  Job  Opportunity  Board,  a  majority 
of  whose  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  business  and  at  least  one-third  of  whose 
members  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
poor; 

“(3)  authorize  and  direct  such  Job  Op¬ 
portunities  Board  to  develop  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  the  unemployed  and  under¬ 
employed  poor  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
through  meaningful  job  training,  counseling, 
work  experience,  supportive  services  and 
placement  for  jobs,  including  special  pro¬ 
grams,  where  appropriate,  to  eliminate  con¬ 
ditions  which  inhibit  or  prevent  the  poor 
from  seeking  full-time  jobs; 

“(4)  further  authorize  and  direct  such  Job 
Opportunities  Board  to — 

“(A)  encourage  the  contribution  of  or  use 
of  funds,  services,  facilities,  and  property 
from  all  sources  public  and  private,  to 
carry  out  the  programs  described  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection; 

“(B)  encourage  the  participation,  on  a 
voluntary,  nonpaid  basis,  of  professional  and 
nonprofessional  individuals  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  willing  to  devote  their  time 
and  services  to  make  personal  contact  with, 
counsel,  advise,  and  otherwise  assist  unem¬ 
ployed  or  underemployed  poor  individuals  to 
assess  and  develop  potentially  marketable 
skills,  prepare  for  employment  interviews  and 
testing,  and  make  the  adjustment  to  full¬ 
time  and  productive  employment; 

“(C)  through  direct  communication  with 
community  leaders  and  groups,  including 
civic,  religious,  labor,  business,  professional, 
social,  and  educational,  to  develop  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  poor  as  well  as  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  programs  proposed  by  the  Board 
to  encourage  support  for  and  voluntary  par¬ 
ticipation  in  such  programs,  and  to  secure 
commitments  from  such  individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  to  work  for  the  elimination 
of  unfair  hiring  practices  and  similar  circum¬ 
stances  which  raise  obstacles  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  poor; 


“(5)  submit  to  the  State  commission  in 
advance  of  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year 
1968  an  annual  plan  which  shall  describe  the 
various  programs  for  which  assistance  is  re¬ 
quested  under  this  title  in  such  fiscal  year 
(including  the  various  programs  proposed 
for  inclusion  by  the  Job  Opportunities  Board 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section)  .  set  forth  a  proposed  budget  for  such 
programs  as  well  as  justifications  for  such 
budget,  and  evaluate  the  various  programs 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  the 
agency  to  assess  the  relative  needs  of  the 
poor  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency; 

“(6)  provide  for  reasonable  public  access 
to  information,  books,  and  records  of  the 
agency,  its  governing  board  (or  any  constitu¬ 
ent  group  thereof),  the  Job  Opportunities 
Board,  and  any  delegate  agency,  including 
reasonable  opportunity  for  hearings  at  the 
request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups,  in  accordance  with  regulations  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Director; 

“(7)  seek  the  cooperation  of  agencies  ad¬ 
ministering  existing  programs  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level  significantly  affecting  the  poor; 
coordinate  its  own  programs  with  existing 
programs  in  order  to  avoid  or  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cation,  conflict,  and  waste;  and  refer  the  poor 
to  services  offered  under  existing  programs 
whenever  appropriate; 

“(8)  arrange  with  a  reputable  private,  in¬ 
dependent  auditing  firm  to  (A)  review,  prior 
to  receipt  of  any  assistance  under  this  title, 
administrative  procedures,  the  recordkeeping 
systems  and  fiscal  controls  of  such  agency, 
delegate  agencies  thereof,  and  the  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Board,  and  (3)  conduct  a  complete 
audit  of  each  program  included  in  each  an¬ 
nual  plan  of  such  agency  six  months  after 
final  approval  of  such  plan  to  insure  that  ade¬ 
quate  procedures,  records,  and  controls  are 
kept  and  enforced; 

“(9)  expend  sums  granted  to  it  under  this 
title  in  a  manner  conforming  to  and  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  that  proposed  under  its  ap¬ 
proved  annual  plan; 

“(10)  adopt  and  enforce  (or  require  en¬ 
forcement  of)  rules  and  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  State  commission  (subject  to 
approval  of  the  Director)  or  by  the  Director 
governing  the  wages,  benefits,  and  conduct 
in  performance  of  duty  of  its  own  personnel 
and  the  personnel  of  delegate  agencies  and 
the  Job  Opportunities  Board : 

“(11)  insure  that  all  such  personnel  de¬ 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (10)  are  informed  of 
such  regulations  and  standards  therein  de¬ 
scribed;  and 

“(12)  adopt  and  enforce  (or  require  en¬ 
forcement  of)  rules  and  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  State  commission  (subject  to 
approval  of  the  Director)  or  by  the  Director 
governing  the  payment  of  expenses  to  board 
members  attending  meetings  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  of  the  community  action  agency. 

“APPROVAL  OF  DELEGATE  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  224.  (a)  Any  community  action 

agency  may  contract  with  one  or  more  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  described 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  act  as  a 
delegate  agency  to  carry  out  programs  ap¬ 
proved  for  assistance  under  this  title,  but 
only  if  it  determines  that  such  organiza¬ 
tion — 

“(1)  has  full  authority  to  receive  and 
spend  as  required  by  such  contract  any  funds 
which  it  may  receive  thereunder; 

“(2)  is  competent  to  administer  and  con¬ 
duct  such  programs  as  may  be  contracted 
to  it;  and 

“(3)  provides  assurances  that  it  will  com¬ 
ply  with  all  statutory  requirements,  rules, 
standards,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
community  action  agencies  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Such  organization  shall  be — 

“(1)  a  neighborhood  organization  as  de¬ 
fined  in  section  222;  or 

“(2)  any  other  local,  public  or  private, 
nonprofit  organization  (other  than  a  politi¬ 
cal  organization)  which  has  had  experience 
in  administration  of  similar  programs. 
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"substitute  agencies 

“Sec.  225.  (a)  In  the  absense  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  any  organization 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  a  delegate 
agency  under  section  224  shall  be  eligible  as 
a  substitute  agency  to  conduct  programs  un¬ 
der  this  title. 

“(b)  In  the  case  of  an  area  served  by  a 
community  action  agency,  any  organization 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  a  delegate 
agency  under  section  224  shall  be  eligible  as 
a  substitute  agency  to  conduct  programs  un¬ 
der  this  title,  provided  that — 

“(1)  the  program  or  activity  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  is  of  a  demonstration  or  experi¬ 
mental  nature  and  will  not  be  in  conflict 
with  any  program  or  activity  being  provided 
by  the  community  action  agency;  or 

“(2)  the  program  or  activity  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  is  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  an¬ 
nual  plan  of  the  community  action  agency; 
or 

“(3)  the  program  or  activity  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  is  required  to  meet  an  urgent  and 
temporary  need  of  the  poor,  to  which  the 
community  action  agency  and  local  public 
authorities,  if  any,  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  respond,  when  requested  in  writing  by 
the  State  commission  or  the  Director  to  do 
so.” 

Page  200,  strike  lines  9  through  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Part  D — Federal  Functions 
“approval  of  state  participation 

“Sec.  231.  The  Director  may  approve  the 
participation  under  this  title  of  any  State 
which  has  accepted  the  responsibilities  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  211,  but  he  shall  not  fi¬ 
nally  disapprove  the  participation  of  any 
State  without  first  affording  it  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

“GRANTS  TO  STATES 

“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  shall,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  grants  to  the  States  out  of  moneys 
reserved  under  section  204  for  the  use  of  the 
State  commission  designated  or  established 
under  section  211,  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  sections  211  and 
243. 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reason¬ 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  commission  concerned,  finds  that 
such  commission  has  failed  to  meet  any  of 
its  responsibilities  under  section  211,  he 
shall  suspend  grants  to  such  commission 
and  notify  the  commission  in  writing  that 
he  will  make  no  further  payments  to  the 
State  under  this  title  until  such  time  as  he 
is  satisfied  that  the  commission  will  meet 
its  responsibilities;  Provided,  That,  at  his 
discretion,  the  Director  may  make  further 
payments  to  the  State  during  such  period  of 
suspension  for  activities  not  affected  by  such 
failure. 

"FEDERAL  REVIEW  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  233.  (a)  At  his  discretion,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  review  the  actions  of  the  State 
commission  in  determining  qualified  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  or  qualified  substi¬ 
tute  agencies  as  provided  in  section  211(b) 
(5),  and  he  may  overrule  such  actions,  deter¬ 
mine  that  a  community  action  agency  is 
qualified  or  disqualified,  as  the  case  may  be; 
and  designate  or  redesignate,  if  need  be,  the 
area  assigned  to  any  such  agency.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  action  by  the  State  commission 
pursuant  to  section  211(b)(5)  and  after 
reasonable  time  for  the  State  commission 
to  act  upon  a  request,  the  Director,  on  his 
own  initiative  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
for  the  State  commission,  may  determine 
the  qualifications  and  area  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  seeking  to  be  a  community  action  agen¬ 
cy  and  make  direct  grants  thereto  from  the 
State  allocation. 

“(b)  If  the  State  fails  to  designate  or  es¬ 
tablish  a  State  copimission  or  if  the  State 
commission  fails  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Director  shall,  to  the 
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extent  possible,  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  such  State  commission  and  assure  that  the 
functions  of  the  State  commission  are  per¬ 
formed  until  such  time  as  the  State  shall  des¬ 
ignate  or  establish  such  State  commission 
or  shall  comply  with  such  obligations. 

"APPROVAL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  234.  (a)  After  consultation  with  the 
State  commission,  the  Director  shall  approve 
or  disapprove,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  State’s 
plan  for  action  required  under  section  211 
(b)  (4)  :  Provided,  That,  in  any  instance  of 
disapproval,  he  shall  reconsider  his  decision 
at  any  reasonable  time  that  the  State  com¬ 
mission  may  wish  to  present  new  evidence  in 
support  of  any  disapproved  part  of  its  plan 
or  in  support  of  any  modifications  of  such 
parts.  The  authority  of  the  Director  shall 
include  the  authority  to  disapprove  any  com¬ 
ponent  program  which  the  State  commission 
has  approved  and  incorporated  into  its  plan. 
Such  disapproval  shall  be  reported  to  the 
State  commission  within  thirty  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  determination  of  the  Director,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Director’s  justification  there¬ 
for. 

“(b)  In  accordance  with  the  approved  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  plan  for  action,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  make  grants  to  qualified  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  or  contract  with 
qualified  substitute  agencies  for  programs 
authorized  under  •  this  title. 

“(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  C  of 
this  title,  the  Director  shall  make  grants  to 
any  qualified  community  action  agency  or 
contract  with  any  qualified  substitute  agen¬ 
cies  for  any  program  authorized  under  this 
title,  but  not  incorporated  into  the  State 
plan  for  action,  provided  that — 

“(1)  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  community 
action  agency,  such  agency  has  included  the 
program  in  its  annual  plan  and  has  proposed 
it  for  inclusion  in  the  State  plan; 

“(2)  the  Director  first  resubmits  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  State  commission  for  thirty  days 
for  review  and  recommendations;  and 

"(3)  the  program  is  consistent  with  those 
criteria,  priorities,  and  policies,  if  any,  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  State  plan  previously  approved 
by  the  Director. 

“(d)  If  the  Director  has  not  approved,  or 
has  disapproved,  the  participation  of  the 
State  because  of  its  failure  to  (1)  designate 
or  establish  a  State  commission,  (2)  to  de¬ 
velop  a  State  plan,  or  (3)  to  meet  substan¬ 
tially  its  responsibilities  under  this  title,  he 
may  make  grants  to  qualified  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  or  contract  with  qualified  sub¬ 
stitute  agencies  for  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act.  If  the  Director  subsequently 
approves  the  participation  of  the  State,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  under  section  231,  he  shall 
not  be  required  to  reconsider  any  grant  or 
contract  made  under  this  section  during  the 
period  in  which  the  State  was  without  such 
approval. 

“demonstration  programs 

“Sec.  235.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  public  agencies  or  private  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
monstration  projects  to  develop  and  to  eval¬ 
uate  programs  designed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  this  title.  Expenditures  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
for  such  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  No  grant  or  contract  for  a  re¬ 
search  or  demonstration  project  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  except  pursuant  to 
an  overall  plan  setting  forth  specific  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  achieved  under  this  section  and 
setting  forth  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  Such  plan,  to  the  extent  it  contem¬ 
plates  activities  or  programs  that  may  be 
undertaken  by  other  Federal  agencies  or  the 
making  of  grants  or  contracts  that  might 
be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies  having 


demonstration  and  research  responsibilities, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Director  only  after 
consultation  with  such  agencies.  The  Director 
shall  include  as  part  of  his  annual  report  or 
as  a  separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a 
description  of  the  principal  research  and 
demonstration  activities  undertaken  during 
each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement 
indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to 
the  plan  and  to  the  policies  of  this  Act,  and 
a  statement  with  respect  to  each  such  cate¬ 
gory,  describing  the  results  or  findings  of 
such  research  and  demonstration  activities, 
indicating  the  time  or  period  in  which  such 
activities  were  undertaken  and  to  the  extent 
possible  the  manner  in  which  the  benefits  or 
expected  benefits  of  such  activities  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  realized.  The  Director  shall  re¬ 
quire  that  all  applications  or  proposals  for 
research  or  demonstrations  shall  be  filed  with 
him  for  review  and  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  filing. 

“RESTRICTIONS  ON  ACTIVITIES 

“Sec.  236.  (a)  Fk>r  the  purposes  of  chapter 
15  of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code,  any 
State  commission  or  community  action 
agency  funded  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1502(a)  of  that  title,  any  delegate 
agency  or  substitute  agency  funded  under 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or 
local  agency.  The  Director  shall  issue  such 
regulations  or  impose  such  requirements  and 
restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section. 

“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  not  involve  the  use  of  program  funds, 
the  provision  of  property  or  services,  or  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
which — 

“(1)  supports  or  results  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  such  programs  with  (A)  any  partisan 
or  nonpartisan  political  activity  or  any  ac¬ 
tivity  associated  with  a  candidate,  or  con¬ 
tending  faction  or  group,  in  any  election  for 
public  or  party  office,  or  (B)  any  activity  to 
provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  any  such  election,  or 
(C)  any  voter  registration  activity,  or 

“(2)  which  tends  to  incite,  promote,  en¬ 
courage,  coerce  or  carry  on  a  riot  or  other 
civil  disturbance  in  violation  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law;  which  facilitates  the  in¬ 
citement,  promotion,  encouragement,  coer¬ 
cion,  or  carrying  on  of  any  such  riot  or  civil 
disturbance;  or  which  assists,  encourages,  or 
instructs  any  person  to  commit  or  be  in¬ 
volved  in  such  riot  or  civil  disturbance. 

The  Director  shall  promulgate  and  publish 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Rules 
or  regulations  under  this  subsection  shall 
provide  for  enforcement  procedures  which 
shall  Include  provision  for  summary  suspen¬ 
sion  or  discharge  of  individuals,  or  other  ac¬ 
tion  necessary  to  permit  enforcement  on  an 
emergency  basis.  Such  regulations  or  require¬ 
ments  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any 
person  of  his  right  to  vote  as  he  may  choose 
and  to  express,  in  his  private  capacity,  his 
opinions  on  any  political  subject,  public  is¬ 
sue,  public  officials,  or  candidate  for  public 
office. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  Director  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  or  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  have  been  violated,  he  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  individuals  and  agencies 
involved,  take  corrective  action  to  insure  the 
termination  of  such  violations,  which  action 
may  include  (1)  suspension  or  discharge  of 
any  individual  involved  in  such  activity  or 
responsible  therefor;  and  (2)  the  suspension 
of  funds  in  whole  or  in  part  to  such  agency. 
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“LOBBYING  PROHIBITED 

"Sec.  237.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  insure  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1913,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  are  communicated  to  all  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  to 
all  employees  of  any  State  commission,  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  delegate  agency,  or 
substitute  agency  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this 
Act.” 

On  page  201,  line  2,  strike  “241”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “238”;  line  9,  strike  “222”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “212”;  line  11,  strike 
“232”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “235”. 

On  page  203,  line  9,  strike  “242”  end  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “239”. 

On  page  204,  line  22,  strike  “243”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “240”. 

Page  205,  line  14,  strike  “244”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “241”. 

On  page  207,  line  23,  strike  "245”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “242”. 

On  page  210,  after  line  22,  strike  all  that 
follows  through  line  15  on  page  211. 

On  .page  211,  strike  “247”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "243”. 

On  page  211,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  Part  E: 

“Part  E — State  Bonus  Community  Action 
Program 

"statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  241.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  further  encourage  and  enable  States  to 
act  as  partners  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
title. 

“ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

“Sec.  242.  (a)  From  the  amount  allocated 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  $20,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  Director  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  being  allotted  as 
the  amount  allotted  such  State  under  sec¬ 
tion  213  bears  to  the  amount  allotted  all 
the  States  under  such  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

“(b)  The  portion  of, any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  to 
other  States  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director  may 
fix. 

“SUPPLEMENTARY  STATE  PLANS 

“Sec.  243.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  supplement  to  the  State 
plan  for  action,  which  supplement — 

“(1)  provides  for  carrying  out,  or  supple¬ 
menting  the  financing  of,  community  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  other  parts  of  this  title,  but  are  not 
being,  or  are  being  inadequately  assisted 
thereunder;  or 

“(2)  provides  financial  assistance  to  quali¬ 
fied  community  action  agencies  or  substitute 
agencies  for  other  programs,  including  state¬ 
wide  programs,  which  conform  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  priorities  of  the  approved  portions 
of  the  State  plan  for  action. 

“(b)  In  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  procedures  as  provided  under  sec¬ 
tions  231,  232,  and  233,  the  Director  may 
approve  or  disapprove  the  participation  of 
any  State  under  part  E  of  this  title. 

"PAYMENTS 

“Sec.  244.  The  Federal  share  for  each  State 
for  programs  under  part  E  of  this  title  shall 
be  50  per  centum.” 

Mr.  GOODELL  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  can¬ 
not  explain  his  amendment  until  the 
reading  thereof  has  been  dispensed  with. 

Therefore,  is  there  objection  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  been  complain¬ 
ing  about  insufficient  time  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  debate.  I  hope  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  no  longer  object  now  that  we 
are  extending  additional  time  under  the 
5 -minute  rule  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser¬ 
vation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  areas  of  the 
bill,  the  community  action  program.  I 
respectfully  believe  that  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  is  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  true  community  action 
implies  three  essential  elements.  The  ac¬ 
tion  must  result  from  a  decision  taken 
democratically  by  those  affected.  Its  goal 
is  the  sharing  of  mutual  benefits  impos¬ 
sible  or  difficult  of  attainment  individ¬ 
ually.  Finally,  it  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  people  themselves  through  maximum 
contribution  of  their  own  labor  and  in¬ 
tellect. 

It  is  important  when  we  are  talking 
about  this  community  action  title,  that 
we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  essential  ele¬ 
ments  are  immutable,  although  the  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  variously  named  over  the 
years.  It  is  a  tradition  which  must  be 
understood  and  reinvigorated.  It  is  the 
essence  of  our  ingenious  American  politi¬ 
cal  system. 

Time  honored  and  time  tested,  it  grew 
from  initial  expression  in  the  classic 
division  of  labor  between  man  and 
woman.  Cavemen  structured  their  fledg¬ 
ing  social  organization  as  its  practice  be¬ 
gan  to  develop  into  theory.  It  is  rooted 
in  the  long  history  of  social  and  govern¬ 
mental  evolution.  It  is  a  primary  font 
of  economic  development. 
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It  typifies  the  frontier  settlement  from 
Jamestown  to  Virginia  City.  Men  and 
women  struggling  to  carve  home  and 
fortune  from  the  wilderness  organized 
to  survive  through  community  action. 
No  government  intervened.  Such  govern¬ 
ment  as  existed  resulted  from  decisions 
taken  by  the  people  in  town  meetings 
themselves,  a  form  of  community  ac¬ 
tion.  Homes,  schools,  and  churches  were 
built  for  the  people  with  their  own  labor 
and  resources.  Such  works  were  executed 
by  a  committee  of  the  people. 

So  grew  the  theories  which  dominated 
the  politics  of  the  colonies.  Limitations 
upon  this  new-found  freedom  triggered 
the  Revolution. 

Formal  expressions  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  became  known  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  unique  contribution  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  is  total  commitment  to  the 
community  action  concept.  The  key  dif¬ 
ference  is  preservation  of  the  democratic 
expression  of  the  well  of  the  people  in 
application  of  its  techniques. 

Community  action  throughout  the 
world  has  served  as  a  substitute  for  des¬ 
potism.  It  made  possible  the  cherished 
common  law  system  nourished  by  the 
English  and  transplanted  to  America. 
Elsewhere  in  the  world  a  comprehensive 
code  of  human  behavior  often  emerged 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  forces  of 
oppression. 

Only  in  America  today  is  the  ideal  of 
government  as  the  last  resort  for  prob¬ 
lem  solving  still  pursued.  This  philoso¬ 
phy  is  a  product  of  applied  community 
action. 

To  some,  the  issue  before  this  House 
is  a  cornerstone  of  our  national  heritage. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  those  who 
insist  that  people  can  and  should  solve 
their  own  problems  oppose  this  program. 
People,  and  people  alone,  are  the  exclu¬ 
sive  raw  material  of  human  progress. 
People,  and  only  people,  are  competent 
to  solve  those  national  problems  which 
are  in  fact  the  macroism  constituted  by 
millions  of  individual  cases. 

Few  affluent  Americans  pass  a  day 
untouched  by  the  product  of  community 
action.  From  the  car  pool  to  the  country 
club,  Americans  outside  the  ghettos  en¬ 
rich  their  lives  through  sophisticated 
concert  of  action.  The  poor  stand,  in 
stark  contrast,  chained  in  poverty,  with¬ 
out  the  substance  to  help  themselves  in 
the  sophisticated  society  of  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  examples  of 
community  action  in  a  society  today  is 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  NAACP. 
Negro  people  are  utilizing  the  same  in¬ 
genious  system  that  powered  this  Nation 
to  greatness.  Constructive  courses  must 
be  available.  Militant  and  irresponsible 
zealots,  those  exploiting  particularly 
community  action  must  be  replaced  by 
responsible  advocates.  If  one  looks 
through  our  history,  Sam  Adams,  John 
Hancock,  John  Brown,  Tom  Paine,  and — 
yes — Patrick  Henry,  were  zealots.  With¬ 
out  Tom  Jefferson  and  some  others  like 
them  to  channel  those  forces  construc¬ 
tively,  they  could  have  been  just  mili¬ 
tant  protestations  going  for  naught. 
Tom  Jefferson  became  safe  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  He  was  not  very  safe 
in  the  18th  century  when  he  spoke  most 


of  the  things  that  we  quote  today  as 
American  gospel. 

The  problem  with  community  action 
in  too  many  areas  is  that  the  Tom  Jeffer- 
sons  have  not  involved  themselves  to  give 
constructive  courses  to  deep  frustrations 
generated  in  the  dark  ghettos  of  America. 

My  amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  to  the  first  few  sections  of 
community  action.  It  would  preserve  the 
basic  intent  of  community  action,  the 
independence  of  the  community  action 
board.  It  would  insist  upon  representa¬ 
tion  of  local  government,  but  not  domi¬ 
nance  by  local  governments  over  com¬ 
munity  action  boards.  It  would  reverse 
the  action  of  our  committee  to  set  an 
arbitrary  51 -member  ceiling  in  the  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  because  in  many 
areas  of  our  country  this  would  impose  a 
major  hardship.  It  would  reverse  the 
action  of  our  committee  to  require  local 
government  involved  in  every  level  right 
down  to  your  neighborhood  organiza¬ 
tions  with  one  third  of  such  members 
on  the  neighborhood  boards. 

Once  again,  this  becomes  unworkable 
in  most  of  our  large  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
this  is  a  crucial  issue.  We  must  preserve 
the  basic  genius  of  community  action  in 
this  program.  This  does  not  mean  we  are 
going  to  present  unregulated  and  un¬ 
disciplined  opportunity  for  militant  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Americans.  Our  amend¬ 
ment  brings  the  States  into  community 
action  under  the  Director.  The  Director 
of  the  poverty  program  in  Washington 
can  bypass  the  States  as  long  as  the  State 
programs  are  not  being  implemented 
properly.  But  where  the  States  are  will¬ 
ing  to  come  in,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
administering  the  programs  to  the  liking 
of  the  Director — and  I  emphasize  that — 
to  the  liking  of  the  Director,  the  States 
can  be  utilized.  But  the  Director,  if  he 
does  not  like  the  way  the  States  are  ad¬ 
ministering  it,  can  bypass  the  State 
entirely. 

Community  action  boards  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  have  at  least  one-third  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  poor.  They  would  be 
required,  if  the  city  or  local  government 
wishes  to  be  represented,  to  have  some 
representation  of  local  government  up  to 
a  maximum  of  one-third. 

This  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  unite  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

I  say  to  you,  it  does  not  bypass  the 
local  government.  It  reinforces  the 
strength  of  the  local  government.  It  keeps 
the  community  action  agencies  inde¬ 
pendent  as  an  instrument  to  work  with 
the  local  government  and  all  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community  in  partnership. 
But  it  avoids  the  trap,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  walked  into,  I  am  sad  to  say — it 
avoids  the  trap  of  making  the  community 
action  boards  subserviant  to  and  the 
creatures  of  city  hall. 

If  that  provision  prevails  which  is  in 
the  bill,  we  will  lose  the  potential  of 
community  action.  We  will  have  the 
community  action  boards  in  our  cities 
turned  over  to  city  hall.  If  you  think  pol¬ 
itics  has  been  involved  in  this  program 
up  to  now — when  it  is  turned  over  to 
city  hall  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  committee  bill,  you  will 
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see  the  worst  and  most  egregious  kind  of 
abuses. 

I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
There  has  never  been  anything  partisan 
about  community  action.  It  has  had  bi¬ 
partisan  support  from  the  beginning.  I 
rise  here  to  call  upon  all  my  colleagues 
who  represent  Americans  all  over  this 
country  to  give  the  ghetto  area  people 
their  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  and  a 
responsible  voice  in  partnership  with 
their  elected  officials  so  that  we  can  go 
forward  and  motivate  people  to  help 
themselves. 

That  is  the  key  element  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  preserved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  offered  the  amendment,  if  I 
may  have  his  attention. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  who 
appoints  all  the  members  of  the  citywide 
CAP  program  in  the  largest  city  in  the 
country  today;  that  is,  New  York  City? 
Do  you  know  who  does  that? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  also  know  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  con¬ 
tacted  me  and  you  and  a  great  many 
other  Members  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill.  He  wants  very  much 
to  have  this  restored  so  that  the  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  can  be  independ¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  the  mayor,  of  course, 
is  an  elected  public  official  and  he  ap¬ 
points  all  the  members  of  the  present 
board,  that  is  correct;  is  it  not?  He  does 
not  want  that  for  other  elected  officials 
but  just  for  the  mayor? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  he  does  not  appoint  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  board. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  must  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  involvement  of 
the  board  has  been  met  in  New  York  City 
not  only  on  community  action  but  it  has 
been  made  at  the  neighborhood  level 
throughout  the  programs  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  record  is  clear  that 
the  mayor  appoints  all  members  of  the 
city  wide  umbrella  agency  in  New  York 
City. 

I  have  one  further  question.  Is  it  not 
true  under  the  gentleman’s  substitute,  he 
does  make  provision  that  one-third  of 
the  board  would  be  public  officials  elected 
or  appointed,  under  your  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
one-third  of  the  poor? 

Mr.  CAREY.  One-third  of  the  public 
officials  would  be  elected  or  appointed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  there  must  be  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  local  government  if  the  local 
government  wishes  the  representation  up 
to  a  maximum  of  one-third. 

Mr.  CAREY.  And  they  may  be  public 
officials  elected  or  appointed? 


Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct.  They 
are  representative  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Evidently,  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  puts  them  in  his  amendment, 
they  are  annointed  and  deserving  and 
truly  diligent  and  worthy  public  officials, 
but  when  they  are  in  the  committee  bill, 
they  are  low-grade  politicians. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
the  distinction,  if  I  may  say  so. 

The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that  the 
key  issue  here  is  not  representation  on 
the  board.  The  committee  moved  to  re¬ 
quire  one-third,  one-third,  and  one- 
third — from  the  poor,  from  the  city  offi¬ 
cials,  and  from  agencies  generally  in  the 
community. 

Ours  is  somewhat  different  in  that  it 
would  require  up  to  one-third,  and  it 
would  require  that  they  be  represented 
from  the  local  government,  if  they  wish 
to  be.  But  the  key  issue  here  is  whether 
the  board  that  is  functioning  is  going 
to  be  independent,  whether  it  is  going  to 
have  its  own  voice  and  set  its  own  pri¬ 
orities,  or  whether  it  will  be  the  creature 
of  city  hall.  The  committee  bill  makes 
it  the  creature  of  city  hall. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  in  this  Chamber  have  spent 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
connected  with  governments,  whether 
they  be  local,  county,  or  municipal,  in  an 
effort  to  serve  the  people  that  they  were 
privileged  to  represent.  It  goes  without 
saying,  and  it  is  an  elementary  principle, 
that  if  we  do  not  have  cooperation  at  the 
local  level  of  government,  whether  it  is 
in  the  city,  in  the  county,  or  in  some 
rural  area,  with  the  local  governmental 
officials,  we  just  are  not  going  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  or  obtain  any  results. 

We  have  $1,062,000,000  in  community 
action  programs.  All  of  us  want  to  see 
every  penny  of  that  billion-plus  dollars 
spent  wisely  and  not  wasted. 

There  was  evidence  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  that 
some  funds  had  been  loosely  spent. 
Many  are  convinced  it  was  because  of 
the  lack  of  involvement  of  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  record  speaks  for  itself,  and 
I  invite  you  to  examine  those  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  hearings  that  we  have  conducted 
since  last  June  12. 

We  must  get  the  local  governments 
more  involved  in  this  program  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  constructive  program 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  program 
that  is  going  to  endure  and  survive  the 
next  year,  the  next  5  years,  or  the  next 
10  years  to  serve  the  people  in  the'  ghettos 
and  serve  the  people  in  the  rural  areas. 
To  do  so  we  must  get  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  involved,  more  so  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  or  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  are  going  to  have  too  much 
trouble  in  the  enactment  of  this  program 
in  the  future. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  every  Member 
in  this  Chamber,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  can  vote  against  this  amendment. 
Sections  210  and  211  of  the  committee 
bill  to  which  the  amendment  is  directed 
were  carefully  worked  out  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  committee. 

In  the  language  worked  out  in  com¬ 


mittee  for  sections  210  and  211  we  sim¬ 
ply  provide  that  a  community  action 
agency  shall  be  a  State,  municipality,  or 
a  local  subdivision  of  that  State.  Or  they 
may,  if  they  wish,  designate  a  private, 
nonprofit  agency  or  some  other  public 
agency  to  serve  as  the  community  action 
agency.  But  in  all  instances  the  poor  are 
represented. 

The  amendment  adopted  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  provides  in  each  instance  for  a 
board,  at  least  one-third  of  which  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Another  third  shall  be  elected  public 
officials  or  their  representatives.  The  re¬ 
mainder  shall  be  civic  leaders,  business, 
labor,  church  groups,  patriotic  groups  in 
the  communities  or  throughout  the  area 
that  the  community  action  program 
covers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  voted  down.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  is  reasonable.  I  am  hopeful  not  only 
that  we  will  vote  down  the  amendment 
but  also,  when  we  go  to  conference,  that 
this  provision  will  remain  unaltered  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  join  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  in  what  he  has  just  said.  This 
is  a  good  and  important  provision  in  this 
bill.  A  lot  of  work  has  gone  into  it.  It 
is  important  that  this  bill  not  be  splin¬ 
tered. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  moving  this 
bill  to  a  final  and  successful  conclusion 
will,  in  my  judgment,  support  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  that 
there  was  testimony  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  that  in  Newark  a  rump  organization 
took  over  a  community  action  board,  ran 
away  with  it,  and  gave  neither  the  city 
administration  nor  the  OEO  nor  anyone 
else  any  control  over  the  activities  of 
that  community  action  board? 

This  amendment,  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon,  would  prevent 
that  kind  of  runaway  activity;  is  that 
not  a  fact? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

First  let  me  state  that  in  the  Newark 
hearings  before  the  committee  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  workers  in  the  so- 
called  poverty  program  incited  the  riot. 
There  were  some  statements  on  the  part 
of  some  people  that  they  may  have 
created  a  certain  climate,  but  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  incited  a  riot. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  certainly  will  eliminate 
this  situation,  and  eliminate  it  in  many 
other  cities  of  the  country  where  it  crept 
up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reminds 
the  gentlemen  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader,  has 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  further  that  the  provision  referred 
to  as  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  is  a  part 
of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  It 
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is  true  that  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  did  have  a  major 
part  in  the  formulation  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  a  provision  which  was 
worked  out  by  the  committee  and  it  is 
a  part  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  a  pending 
amendment;  it  is  a  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again  that  the  local 
members  of  the  OEO  staff  and  others 
and  local  members  of  the  committee 
have  supported  the  committee  bill,  but  in 
this  particular  case  we  have  a  situation 
in  which  again  and  again  and  again  the 
local  people  involved  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  are  indeed  against  the  committee 
bill  in  this  section. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  just  this:  We  are  providing  for  a 
balanced  committee  to  operate  the  war 
on  poverty — a  balanced  committee  be¬ 
tween  local  public  officials,  private  agen¬ 
cies  and,  most  importantly,  the  poor 
themselves. 

Whereas  the  statement  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  others  indicates  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  will  involve  the  poor,  I  say  it 
will  involve  the  poor  only  indeed  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  Under  the  committee 
bill  the  delegation  of  authority  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  local  political  subdivisions. 
Might  I  note  parenthetically,  what  a 
strange  contrast  in  philosophy.  Whereas 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  have  on  occasion  in  the 
past  rejected  all  concepts  of  local  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions  controlling  education 
programs,  they  are  now  coming  out  and 
saying  that  we  want  to  give  this  author¬ 
ity  to  the  local  political  subdivisions. 

Are  we  not  now  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter?  It  is  do  we  or  do  we  not  believe 
that  we  should  have  the  poor  effectively 
involved  in  making  their  own  decisions 
and  in  having  adequate  and  effective  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Or  do 
we  intend  to  give  the  control  back  to  the 
bosses  in  city  hall? 

Now  let  us  recognize  that  there  have 
been  in  some  city  administrations  an 
effective  involving  of  the  poor.  Yet  the 
events  of  the  last  summer  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  poor  are  not  adequately 
represented  under  the  present  program. 
They  have  been  promised  things  that 
they  have  not  received  and  they  have  not 
had  a  voice.  I  suggest  to  you  that  we  need 
a  balanced  program  involving  local  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  private  agencies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  poor  themselves,  not  just  in  an 
advisory  capacity  but  involved  in  the  de¬ 
cision  making.  The  method  to  do  that  is 
through  the  Goodell  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  today. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  may  be  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members  as  to  what  the 
difference  between  the  provisions  in  the 
committee  bill  known  as  the  Green 
amendment  and  the  provisions  of  the 


Goodell  amendment  might  be  and  how 
they  conflict.  I  think  very  simply  put,  it 
is  this:  The  Green  amendment  provides 
that  the  community  action  agency,  the 
one  with  the  executive  authority  to  make 
decisions  as  to  what  a  community  action 
program  will  be  and  how  it  will  be 
carried  out,  shall  be  the  State  or  a  polit¬ 
ical  subdivision  of  the  State.  The  Goodell 
amendment  provides  for  a  community 
action  agency  with  representation  from 
local  elected  officials  to  have  this  execu¬ 
tive  authority,  or  the  authority  to  make 
the  decisions.  The  Green  amendment 
does  provide  for  a  board,  but  it  is  only 
an  administrative  board,  a  board  with¬ 
out  decisionmaking  power  and  a  board 
that  would  be  empowered  only  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  made  by  the  State  or 
the  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
which  is  the  community  action  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  often 
been  asked,  “Why  not  involve  and  bring 
into  community  action  locally  elected  of¬ 
ficials?” 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  com¬ 
plained  in  the  past  that  the  structure 
of  community  action  bypassed  the  State 
and  local  officials  to  set  up  a  separate, 
independent  branch  of  Government  so 
to  speak  in  the  local  community.  It  is 
completely  bypassing  the  locally  elected 
officials.  This  should  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  will  remedy 
that  situation.  However,  the  Goodell 
amendment  does  not  turn  the  program 
around  180°  as  does  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  contained  in  the  bill  and 
referred  to  as  sections  210  and  211. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  in 
order  to  make  this  180°  turn  takes 
the  poor  and  the  local  businessman  out 
of  the  decisionmaking  process  in  the 
community  action  program. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  we  have  another  problem  here 
that  goes  beyond  sections  210  and  211. 
Once  we  say  that  the  State  or  local  mu¬ 
nicipality  is  the  community  action 
agency,  then  look  at  section  212  that  de¬ 
fines  what  a  community  action  agency 
must  be  able  to  do.  It  says  here  that — 

A  Community  Action  agency — ■ 

And  this  would  be  the  State  or  local 
municipality  or  subdivision  of  the 
State — 

must  have  the  authority  under  its  charter 
or  applicable  law — 

I  presume  that  would  be  the  State  con¬ 
stitution  or  the  charter  of  a  city — 
to  receive  and  administer  funds  under  this 
title. 

That  means  Federal  funds  going  to  the 
State  or  local  municipality. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  later  on  at  page 
177  it  says  that  these  funds  channeled 
through  the  State  or  local  community 
can  go  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  acting  as  grantees,  contractors 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  raises  a  real  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  State  or  local  com¬ 
munity  has  the  authority  under  its  con¬ 
stitution  or  under  its  charter  to  receive 
Federal  funds  and  then  channel  them  to 
a  nonprofit  agency  or  to  a  private  agency 
to  act  as  the  grantee  of  these  funds. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  raises 
a  real  question  as  to  whether  church- 
related  schools  operating  Headstart 
programs  could  receive  these  funds 
through  a  State  or  local  municipality, 
or  whether  the  State  or  local  municipal¬ 
ity  could  be  designated  under  the  law  as  a 
community  action  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  many 
of  the  States  would  be  precluded,  under 
their  respective  constitutions,  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  powers  which  are  set  forth  in 
section  212  and  meeting  these  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Therefore,  the  State  in  many  instances 
would  be  prohibited  from  acting  as  the 
community  action  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  no  testi- 
money  presented  before  our  committee  as 
to  how  many  State  constitutions  and 
local  charters  would  allow  a  community 
action  agency,  State  or  local  group,  to 
exercise  the  functions  required  under 
section  212. 

It  is  my  further  opinion,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  question  of  the  church- 
state  relationship  is  raised  by  the  word¬ 
ing  of  this  section. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  can  clarify  for  me,  as  a 
colleague  of  his  from  the  great  State 
of  Illinois,  what  the  present  attitude  of 
Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  would  be  toward 
this  amendment? 

Does  the  gentleman  think  he  would  be 
for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]  that  the  other  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  is  probably 
in  a  better  position  to  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  has  a  more 
direct  line  to  the  office  of  the  mayor  than 
does  the  gentleman  who  now  occupies  the 
well  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PLTCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  We  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  debate  on  this  amendment. 
Obviously  those  who  oppose  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  all  of  its  provisions.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  were  when  the  bill  was  being 
discussed  in  committee.  I  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues  to  page  171  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  provides  in  section 
210  that  a  community  action  agency 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision, 
then,  on  page  174,  we  provide  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  that  this  community  action 
agency  shall  administer  its  programs 
through  a  community  action  board.  Get 
that  straight.  No  funds  can  be  spent  by 
a  community  action  agency  until  the 
programs  have  been  approved  by  the 
community  action  board  and  we  care¬ 
fully  spell  out  how  that  board  is  to  be 
chosen  to  assure  community  participa¬ 
tion. 

Then  on  page  175,  it  clearly  states  that 
the  Director  shall  provide  a  continuing 
and  effective  mechanism  for  securing 
broad,  community  involvement  in  pro- 
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grams  assisted  under  this  title.  To  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  victims  of  party  will  not 
have  a  voice  in  formulating  these  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  depart  from  the  facts. 

We  say  that  the  taxpayers’  money 
shall  go  to  an  agency  controlled  by  the 
electorate,  either  a  municipal,  county, 
or  a  State,  but  none  of  that  money  can 
be  spent  until  a  community  action  board 
has  been  set  up,  and,  I  repeat,  it  is 
spelled  out  how  this  board  is  to  be  set 
up  and  what  it  is  to  consist  of.  Then  it 
provides  that  the  Director  shall  promul¬ 
gate  regulations  which  will  give  that 
board  the  say-so  on  these  programs. 

So,  do  not  let  these  people  kid  you 
that  somehow  or  other  we  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  poor. 

If  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  defeat¬ 
ed  in  the  Committee,  I  shall  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  and  I  want  to  spread  across 
the  Record  those  Members  who  do  not 
have  confidence  in  the  elected  officials  of 
their  respective  communities,  in  the 
mayors,  the  city  councils,  county  boards, 
and,  yes,  in  their  State  Governors — those 
who  do  not  have  confidence  in  letting 
elected  officials  control  the  taxpayers’ 
money. 

We  are  talking  about  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  here.  I  want  the  Record  to  identify 
those  who  do  not  have  confidence  in 
these  elected  officials.  I  want  the  mayors 
of  these  communities  to  know  how  their 
congressmen  voted  in  giving  them  basic 
control  over  the  money  spent  by  the 
poverty  program. 

I  want  to  show  who  the  Members  are 
who - 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Not  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  show  who 
the  Members  are  who  support  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  as  the  gentlelady  from  Oregon 
said,  of  a  separate  government — a 
shadow  government — that  is  not  elected 
by  the  people.  Who  are  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  believe  in  operating  these 
programs  and  spending  vast  sums  of  the 
taxpawers’  money  by  people  who  have 
no  one  to  account  to. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  what  we 
did  in  the  committee  bill  is  to  assure 
that  this  program  goes  forward  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  duly  elected  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  community  who  have  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  electorate, 
men  and  women  who  periodically  must 
go  before  their  electors  and  account  for 
their  stewardship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  defeat  of 
the  committee  bill,  and  substitution  with 
the  Goodell  amendment  will  put  this  pro¬ 
gram  right  where  it  is  now.  We  saw  this 
summer  the  mayor  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  who 
witnessed  a  riot  in  his  city,  unable  to 
improve  the  poverty  program  to  help 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
rioting  because  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  committee  of  the  community  action 
board  in  his  community  refused  to  have 
any  public  officials  on  the  board.  Can 
you  imagine  a  community  board  keeping 
a  mayor  of  its  city  off  the  board.  Well 
it  happened  in  Aurora  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago  about  the  testi¬ 


mony  of  Newark  witnesses.  I  invite  the 
Members  to  read  that  testimony.  Do  not 
take  my  word  for  it,  read  it.  See  how  a 
renegade  group  of  self-styled  leaders 
took  over  a  community  action  board 
in  Newark  and  by  the  testimony  of  city 
councilmen  and  members  of  the  police 
department  who  came  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  helped  set  the  stage  for  mass 
disturbances  in  that  community.  When 
we  asked  why  these  troublemakers  were 
not  fired  we  were  told  no  one  had  any 
authority  to  fire  them  because  the  board 
was  completely  autonomous.  Not  even 
the  OEO  could  interfere  once  a  contract 
was  signed.  What  kind  of  colossal  fool¬ 
ishness  is  this? 

All  over  this  country  in  the  smaller 
communities  of  America,  public  officials 
are  excluded  from  the  program.  No  won¬ 
der  they  do  not  want  to  participate,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  nothing  to  say,  and  they 
are  not  willing  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  being  in  this  program  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  anything  to  say  about  how  these 
moneys  are  spent. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  look  this 
over  carefully,  and  then  reject  the 
Goodell  amendment.  Stay  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  if  you  want  to  make  this  poverty 
program  worth  while. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Not  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  there  are  about  1,010  community 
action  programs  in  this  country,  and  I 
might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  a  vast 
majority  of  these  are  in  communities 
where  a  Republican  local  administra¬ 
tion  is  in  control.  So  this  is  not  a  partisan 
matter  we  are  trying  to  put  over  on  this 
Congress.  I  invite  you  to  talk  to  your  own 
mayors  and  talk  to  your  own  public  of¬ 
ficials  in  your  communities,  and  ask  them 
why  they  are  not  participating  in  the 
program.  They  will  tell  you  the  reason 
they  are  not  participating  in  the  program 
is  because  they  do  not  have  a  voice  in 
the  program.  The  committee  bill  cor¬ 
rects  this  serious  shortcoming  in  the 
present  law. 

So  I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Goodell 
amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  listened  with  interest  a  moment  ago  to 
my  colleague  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  -  [Mr. 
Michel],  I  must  say  that  I  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  great  deal  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  said. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  reading 
in  the  papers  of  late  about  a  Congress 
unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  facts 
straight. 

It  was  the  Congress  and  not  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  appro¬ 
priated  $1.7  billion  last  year  for  the  pov¬ 
erty  program. 

It  was  the  Congress  and  not  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  which  has 
voted  the  funds  amounting  to  more  than 
$20  billion  for  urban  and  rural  develop¬ 
ment,  for  social  security,  for  aid  to  de¬ 


pendent  children,  for  aid  to  the  elderly, 
for  educational  funds  for  disadvantaged 
children,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

It  is  the  Congress  and  not  the  OEO 
who  will  be  held  accountable  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  if  these  funds  do  not  go  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended  and  for  the 
purposes  for  which  those  funds  are  in¬ 
tended. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  am 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  OEO  casting 
itself  in  the  role  of  the  “White  Knight  in 
Shining  Armor,”  the  champion  of  the 
beleaguered  poor,  and  assigning  to  the 
Congress  the  part  of  the  “Ugly  Dragon.” 
The  facts  of  the  plot  are  quite  different, 
for  it  is  the  so-called  dragon  that  gave 
the  so-called  white  knight  his  armor  and 
his  mission. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  the  OEO  to  call 
“foul”  every  time  they  are  questioned 
about  whether  the  mission  is  being  ac¬ 
complished.  It  makes  just  about  as  much 
sense  as  telling  someone  who  makes  a 
donation  to  a  charity  that  he  has  no 
right  to  know  if  his  donation  was  spent 
for  the  stated  purpose. 

In  this  case  the  American  taxpayers 
are  the  donors;  they  have  entrusted  the 
Congress  with  the  task  of  allocating 
those  funds  wisely,  and  it  is  far  past  the 
time  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  realizes  that  they  are  the  dis¬ 
persal  agency— nothing  more — not  the 
donor — and  not  the  recipient.  They  owe 
it  to  all :  the  taxpayer,  the  poor,  and  the 
Congress  an  accurate  accounting  of  how 
the  funds  are  spent  and  whether,  indeed, 
the  purpose  is  being  accomplished. 

I  might  add  as  an  aside,  if  the  poor 
are  really  interested  in  improving  their 
condition,  they  should  be  equally  con¬ 
cerned  to  see  that  all  of  the  funds  are 
handled  properly  and  that  there  is  fiscal 
accountability  and  that  the  money  does 
go  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
appropriated. 

May  I  say  in  addition,  this  amendment 
in  the  committee  bill  which  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  time  is  not  the  “Green 
amendment,”  as  our  majority  leader  has 
so  accurately  stated.  This  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  worked  on  by  several 
members  of  the  committee  and  many 
hours  were  spent  on  it.  It  was  also  a 
bipartisan  amendment  to  the  bill  by  the 
committee.  There  were  just  about  as 
many  Republicans  who  supported  this 
amendment  as  there  were  Democrats  on 
the  committee.  May  I  also  say,  that  as  I 
sat  through  the  hearings  through  the 
last  several  weeks  on  this  bill  and  now 
for  the  last  week  on  the  House  floor,  I 
wondered  at  times  whether  it  was  city 
hall  or  poverty  that  was  the  enemy  being 
attacked  with  Federal  funds.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  question  whether  we  were 
using  Federal  money  to  organize  or  en¬ 
courage  rival  and  harassing  power  cen¬ 
ters,  to  the  duly  elected  community  au¬ 
thorities. 

What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  the  com¬ 
munity  action  against  poverty  becomes 
perverted  to  an  attack  on  local  govern¬ 
ment  as  though  it  were  the  cause  or  even 
held  the  cure  for  the  problem. 

For  whatever  grievances  the  poor  may 
have — and  the  list  is  long— the  picket  line 
around  the  courthouse,  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  police  station,  or  the  angry 
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rally  in  the  core  of  the  ghetto  are  not 
places  to  learn  a  skill  or  to  find  a  willing 
employer.  The  goal  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  is  for  every  American  to 
have  a  decent  place  to  live,  enough  good 
food  on  the  table,  and  a  chance  to  walk 
with  his  head  held  high  because  he  makes 
his  own  way  in  the  world  and  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  neighbors  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  have  heard  in 
the  last  2  weeks  attacks  made  on  State  or 
local  officials — on  city  hall — I  must  say  to 
you  that  I  take  no  personal  umbrage  be¬ 
cause  I  have  never  had  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  the  mayor  of  a  city,  a  member  of  a 
city  council,  or  one  of  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners.  But  I  do  count  many  very  distin¬ 
guished  Members  of  this  House  who  did 
serve  with  distinction  at  the  local  level. 
The  honor  roll  is  long.  Among  Members 
now  serving  in  this  House  we  have  30 
former  mayors.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  political  meta¬ 
morphosis  that  takes  place  when  an  in¬ 
dividual  travels  from  his  hometown  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  that  when  he  was 
mayor  of  a  city  presiding  over  city  hall, 
he  was  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  that  he  did  not  concern  himself 
about  programs  that  would  help  them, 
but  when  he  came  to  Washington  he  sud¬ 
denly  was  endowed  with  all  wisdom  and 
all  compassion  and  all  concern?  I  cannot 
believe  that.  He  had  the  same  concern 
and  compassion  as  mayor  that  he  has  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  30  Members  of  this 
House  who  were  former  mayors,  we  also 
find  we  have  34  former  city  councilmen, 
33  former  city  and  county  judges,  and  57 
local  and  State  board  chairmen,  county 
commissioners,  and  supervisors.  By  what 
divine  wisdom  does  anyone  in  this  House 
now  argue  that  future  Members  of  this 
body  must  not  be  and,  indeed,  cannot  be 
entrusted  with  this  program  as  they  serve 
today  at  the  local  level? 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  if  State  or  local 
officials,  duly  elected  to  office,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  and  required  by 
law  to  give  an  accounting  of  the  funds 
spent — if  such  State  or  local  politicians 
are  unresponsive  to  constituency  needs, 
blind  to  poverty,  and  deaf  to  the  needs 
for  change,  the  answer,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  throwing  them  out  of  office 
at  the  next  election.  But  do  not  place  all 
of  this  responsibility  and  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  that  is  responsible  to 
no  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Counties.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  represent¬ 
ing  14,300  cities  across  this  country.  Why 
are  these  people  concerned?  Why  are 
they  anxious  that  this  amendment  be 
retained  in  the  bill? 

I  think  there  are  several  reasons,  but 
let  me  give  you  one.  I  think  there  comes  a 
time  in  the  hearings  when  you  finally 
make  up  your  mind  that  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  legislation  if  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  support  it.  That  moment  in 
the  hearings  came  when  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  community  action  represen¬ 
tative,  or  chairman  of  a  community 
action  program  in  Oregon,  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  He  had  said  that  he 
wanted  more  power  put  into  the  hands 


of  the  local  CAP  agency.  He  had  been 
critical  of  the  local  school  board. 

I  asked  him  how  the  school  board  was 
chosen.  He  said  they  were  elected  by  all 
the  people  in  the  community.  This  is  the 
testimony,  and  allow  me  to  read  from  the 
hearings  that  were  held  this  year,  just  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  I  said  to  him : 

How  are  the  CAP  people  chosen? 

And  this  is  the  chairman  of  the  CAP 
agency  in  Oregon.  If  he  is  chosen  this 
way,  they  are  chosen  the  same  way  in 
countless  communities  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  chairman  of  the  CAP  board  in 
Medford,  Oreg.,  said: 

We  are  very  undemocratic  in  this  way.  We 
choose  ourselves  initially.  We  went  to  the 
county  court  and  we  said,  will  you  approve 
this.  This  was  for  the  first  board. 

I  said: 

A  school  board  that  is  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  supposedly  has  the  best  judgment  to  run 
the  educational  programs.  You  would  like 
an  agency  that  is  self-selected  and  approved 
by  the  judges,  or  whoever  it  is,  to  have  su¬ 
perior  authority  over  the  duly-elected  rep¬ 
resentatives? 

Mr.  Day  said: 

This  bothers  me.  We  sit  there  not  respon¬ 
sible  to  anybody  and  we  are  handling  some¬ 
thing  like  $400,000  a  year  of  taxpayers’ 
money.  Not  a  one  of  us  is  elected  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  and  I  realize  that  it  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility,  but  it  is  not  the 
school  boards  that  we  have  difficulties  with. 
It  is  the  administration  establishment. 

And  then  I  said,  in  effect,  “You  said 
that  you  would  like  to  see  CAP  get  more 
power  to  compel  other  agencies  to  work 
with  them” —  other  agencies  that  have 
been  elected — and  he  said,  “Yes.”  I  said: 

What  do  you  mean  by  this? 

Mr.  Day  said: 

We  have  several  examples.  .  .  .  We  see  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  for  instance,  be¬ 
ing  improperly  handled. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  quote  the  entire 
colloquy  because  it  bears  on  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  appears  on  page  2695  of  the 
hearings.  Mr.  Day  continued: 

The  schools  are  running  the  in-school  pro¬ 
gram,  and  some  outfit  with  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  is  running  the  out-of-school  pro¬ 
gram. 

He  continues: 

I  would  like  to  see  CAPs  have  the  first  shot 
at  funding  any  type  of  program  and  let  them 
delegate  it  to  a  school,  for  instance.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  CAP  board  have  a  real  mean¬ 
ingful  write  off  authority  or  veto  authority 
on  this  type  of  program  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  board  for  one 
community  action  agency  can  be  self- 
selected,  not  one  of  them  elected  by  the 
public  generally — and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  board  said - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  And  as  the 
chairman  of  the  CAP  board  said : 

We  sit  there  not  responsible  to  anybody, 
and  handling  $400,000  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money. 

If  this  can  happen  here  under  the 
present  law,  this  same  thing  can  happen 
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in  any  community  action  agency  in  the 
country.  Others,  we  know,  have  been 
elected  by  1  percent  of  the  poor,  quote 
unquote,  2  percent  of  the  poor,  or  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  poor. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  ostensibly  to  help  so 
many  of  our  people  find  their  way  out  of 
“that  air-tight  cage  of  poverty,”  -  then 
we  ought  to  make  every  effort  to  indeed 
see  that  the  money  goes  to  the  poor. 

I  would  give  one  example  that  surely 
everybody  in  this  House  is  aware  of — the 
accounting  of  funds  in  the  Haryou  Act  of 
central  Harlem.  This  was  one  of  the  re¬ 
ports  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  get,  but  have  been  unable  to. 

The  preliminary  audit  of  that  shows 
that  $383,000  in  the  Haryou  program 
alone  has  been  disallowed  by  the  audi¬ 
tors,  though,  a  post  audit  does  little  to 
help  the  poor.  The  committee  bill  simply 
asks  that  elected  people  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  that  they  be  held  fiscally 
responsible  for  all  of  the  funds,  and  that 
we  stop  this  nonsense  of  doling  out 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
any  agency  that  wants  to  qualify. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield?" 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentlewoman 
refer  to  parks  in  California? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  discuss 
that  if  I  am  allowed  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  other  thing 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  Members. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  aimed  to 
create  autonomous  groups  to  displace 
decisionmaking  processes  of  State, 
county,  and  local  governments,  or  to  fund 
with  Federal  dollars  dissident  groups  in¬ 
tent  on  reversing  decisions  which  the 
duly  elected  school  boards  or  duly  elected 
county  or  local  governments  have  made. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  no  one  chal¬ 
lenges  the  right  of  dissent,  but  we  do 
question  the  wisdom  of  requiring  others 
to  pay  taxes  to  finance  it.  The  committee 
bill  does  not  intend — nor  do  any  of  its 
provisions  provide — that  poor  people 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  help  shape  de¬ 
cisions  affecting  their  lives.  The  opposite 
is  true,  for  the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  community  action  boards  shall  in¬ 
sure  participation  of  the  poor  through 
giving  poor  people  at  least  one-third  of 
the  seats  on  such  boards.  But  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  those  who  are  helping  to  pay 
the  bill  and  who  also  live  in  this  same 
community  shall  have  a  voice  through 
their  elected  officials  on  how  their  money 
is  to  be  spent  and  how  programs  can  be 
coordinated  with  other  existing  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  the  committee  bill  we  are  defend¬ 
ing  the  right — indeed  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments — to  make 
hard  decisions  on  local  problems.  In  fact, 
the  bill  demands  engagement  by  local 
elected  politicians  so  that  they  cannot 
avoid  tough  decisions  on  the  battlelines 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Goodell 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that 
this  House  will  give  their  support  to  the 
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committee  bill  which  was  worked  out  on 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  believe  the  issue  here  on  this 
particular  vote  is  quite  simple.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  we  involve  State  and  local 
governments  as  partners  but  not  as  mas¬ 
ters?  Will  we  make  local  governments — 
again  I  include  both  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments — participants  but  not  the 
dominating  participant. 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  up  for  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  believe 
my  record  here  is  clear  on  my  reserva¬ 
tions  concerning  certainly  the  Wash¬ 
ington  aspect  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  My  record  is  clear  in  voting 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  funds 
in  the  overall  program. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  Headstart 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  many  other  revisions  made  in  the 
management  of  the  program  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  at  the  Washington  level. 

However,  I  do  think  that  the  Goodell 
amendment  in  this  instance  ought  to 
prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  recall  vividly  the 
arguments  in  the  last  3  years  when  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  spoke  in  the  well  of  this  House.  In 
justifying  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  they  argued  that  we  must  break 
the  traditional  methods  of  dealing  with 
poverty  and  the  poor.  They  argued  that 
it  was  essential  and  necessary  to  encour¬ 
age  the  poor  to  help  themselves  in  the 
unfortunate  cirmumstances  in  which 
they  were  living.  They  argued  that  the 
traditional  role  of  local  government  was 
inadequate;  it  had  failed  in  the  past 
and  therefore  we  had  to  have  a  new 
technique  by  which  the  disadvantaged 
would  have  the  hope  of  participating  and 
helping  themselves  with  the  assistance 
of  Federal  funds. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  sold  or 
persuaded.  I  did  not  really  believe  that 
this  new  technique  would  work.  How¬ 
ever,  I  come  from  a  community  of 
220,000,  a  county  of  385,000,  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
a  substantial  industrial  county,  with  our 
share  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  disadvantaged.  Last  week,  a  week 
ago  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met 
with  about  150  people  who  followed  the 
course  that  was  outlined  in  the  bill  for 
community  action  for  the  last  3  years. 
These  were  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
They  were  the  most  affluent  and  the 
poorest;  people  who  had  made  this  pro¬ 
gram  work  by  following  the  formula  that 
has  been  in  the  law  up  to  now.  I  admitted 
in  their  presence  that  I  was  wrong — that 
this  new  approach  to  involve  the  poor 
was  a  better  one  than  what  we  had  fol¬ 
lowed  over  a  long  period  of  years  in  this 
country.  I  was  proud  to  see  those  who 
were  affluent  in  our  community  and  those 
who  were  the  poorest  sit  down  and  dis¬ 
cuss  with  me  and  perhaps  to  some  ex¬ 


tent  disagree  with  me  about  the  dollars 
but  sell  me  that  the  community  action 
program,  where  you  have  a  partnership 
of  local  government,  State  government, 
and  the  poor,  is  the  best  answer.  On  my 
right  during  this  2  y2  hours  of  discussion 
was  the  mayor  of  my  community,  an  able 
nonpartisan  local  official.  He  agreed  with 
me  that  he  was  apprehensive  initially 
that  the  program  would  work  with  the 
new  technique  but  he  was  pleased  with 
the  way  it  was  operating.  He  was  not 
urging  me  to  change  the  old  formula 
because  it  had  worked.  He  found  that 
this  community  of  220,000  by  working 
with  this  group,  the  people  from  the 
poverty-stricken  areas,  was  doing  the 
job  and  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
get  the  results  we  wanted  with  the  dol¬ 
lars  we  invested  at  the  Federal  level. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  side  of  the  aisle  we  have  tradition¬ 
ally  felt  and  we  do  today  that  we  want 
local  government  to  be  strengthened  and 
not  to  be  weakened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  was  allowed  to  proceed.for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  based  upon  my  personal  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  relatively  large  industrial  com¬ 
munity,  I  am  sold  on  the  idea  that  we  can 
get  the  best  return  from  our  Federal  con¬ 
tribution,  we  can  get  the  best  return 
from  the  contribution  made  locally,  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  by  having  a  partnership 
between  local  government  and  the  State 
government,  as  recommended  in  the 
Goodell  amendment,  and  by  the  vigorous 
participation  of  responsible  people  from 
the  poverty-stricken  areas.  It  is  my  hope 
and  belief  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
hesitant  to  come  in  and  participate  with 
the  local  people  in  the  resolution  of  the 
problems,  problems  which  they  could  not 
heretofore  solve. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  if  we  really 
want  to  make  local  government  work  in 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  we  should 
join  with  the  poor  as  partners  and  not 
exclude  them  from  participation.  We 
should  not  turn  the  program  over  to  the 
big-city  politicians  and  any  others  who 
might  use  it  for  purposes  not  intended 
in  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  concern  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  for  the  poor  and 
for  local  government  is  touching,  indeed. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  can  happen 
under  the  plan  being  advocated  in  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  paradox  is  that 
State  governments  should  be  arbiters  of 
specific  needs  and  solutions  of  the  local 


communities  which,  of  course,  are  their 
creation;  that  they  should  be  the  arbiter 
to  be  left  out  of  a  modern  State  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  goes  squarely  against  the  trend 
toward  increasing  home  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  it  add  to  the 
existing  statutory  framework  of  com¬ 
munity  action?  Delay,  friction,  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Delay,  because  the  State’s  review 
of  local  proposals  and  formulation — 
subject  to  reconsideration  at  the  Federal 
level — cannot  help  but  add  another  3 
or  4  months  to  the  funding  process  if  the 
State  is  to  take  its  responsibilities 
seriously. 

There  is  bound  to  be  friction  because 
a  State  is  not  required  to  contribute 
any  program  resources  and  community 
residents  are  bound  to  resent  being  told 
by  someone  in  the  State  capital  that 
they  have  not  properly  conceived  their 
own  local  problems  and  needs.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  communtiy  agency 
proposes  to  run  a  legal  services  program 
and  the  State  disapproves  because  the 
head  of  the  State  community  action 
program  thinks  family  planning  is  more 
important.  It  is  possible.  Confusion  is 
certain,  because  State  governments  have 
little  competence  to  assess  grassroots 
needs  and  formulate  programs  to  meet 
them.  In  other  words,  the  sponsors  of 
this  proposal  recognize  this  when  they 
provide  that  the  Director  could  override 
any  or  all  of  a  State  agency’s  planning 
and  could  even  assume  the  functions 
thereof.  In  other  words,  the  whole  idea 
is  hedged.  When  someone  does  not  have 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  it  is  time 
to  consider  whether  they  are  good  con¬ 
victions  or  not. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  community 
action  agency  can  appeal  over  the  head 
of  the  State  agency  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  still  has  no  certainty  about 
where  its  program  proposals  stand  un¬ 
til  the  very  end  of  a  long  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  delay,  friction,  and  con¬ 
fusion  are  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  A 
State  plan  could  not  provide  an  inter¬ 
locking  and  mutually  consistent  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  the  committee  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  do.  Community  action  is  not  a 
single  action  as  envisioned  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  committee,  after  a  considerable 
debate,  has  provided  a  well-balanced 
structure  relating  our  existing  law,  plus 
some  significant  changes,  to  go  after  this. 

I  am  against  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  very  strongly, 
as  is  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  who 
just  indicated  so  in  her  speech,  but  I 
am  against  it  for  entirely  different  rea¬ 
sons  than  indicated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski],  Because 
I  not  only  was  present  at  the  Newark, 
N.J.,  hearings  in  the  committee,  I,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — and  the  record  will  so 
show — asked  more  questions  perhaps 
than  anyone  else.  And  not  one  iota  of 
evidence  was  adduced  from  those  three 
witnesses  from  the  city  of  Newark  to 
connect  one  single  poverty  worker  with 
the  disturbance  in  Newark.  And  any 
statement  to  the  contrary  is  answered 
flatly  by  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  have  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  reasons  for  being  for  or  against 
an  idea.  I  am  against  this  idea  because 
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I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
States  do  not  have  the  resources,  the 
competence,  to  handle  programs,  as  are 
set  forth  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief,  because 
I  know  the  hour  is  getting  late,  but  I 
believe  it  might  be  helpful  to  try  and 
clarify  this  debate  slightly - 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  5:30  p.m. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  see  a  number  of 
Members  standing.  Are  they  all  seeking 
recognition  on  this  amendment?  And  if 
so,  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish  by  5:30. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  5:30 
p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  it  is  very  clear  that  there  are 
two  provisions  in  the  pending  commit¬ 
tee  bill  that  are  unwise.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Green  amendment,  because  very 
clearly,  in  my  judgment,  the  thrust  of 
this  is  to  turn  out  the  community  action 
agencies,  and  turn  over  direct  control 
of  them  to  governmental  entities,  such  as 
city  hall  which  with  some  exceptions — 
notably  New  York  City — would  stifle  in¬ 
novation  and  flexibility.  It  could  move 
the  community  action  agencies  back  into 
the  smoke-filled  rooms  andjnto  the  arena 
of  the  political  clubhouse.  I  believe  in 
this  respect  it  is  very  clearly  a  mistake. 

I  would  submit  the  principal  purpose 
of  a  community  action  board  is  to  mount 
a  meaningful  campaign  to  assist  those 
living  in  poverty  to  obtain  a  better  way 
of  life  with  lasting  jobs.  It  is  not — and  I 
repeat — it  is  not  a  proving  ground  for 
officials  elected  to  other  positions  of  pub¬ 
lic  trust  in  other  areas  of  competence. 
I  believe  that  the  Green  provision  should 
be  amended  in  the  committee  bill  to  in¬ 
sulate  the  innovative  capabilities  and  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  CAPS  from  political  domi¬ 
nation. 

The  second  provision,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  unwise  is  to  place  a  requirement 
on  local  community  action  boards  that 
they  must  put  up  10  percent  or  one-half 
of  the  local  share  in  cash. 

It  is  very  clear  I  think  that  many  com¬ 
munities  and  many  CAP’s  could  not  meet 
this  requirement  and  that  these  new  cash 
requirements  might  have  to  be  met  from 
tax  funds  and  that  many  localities  do 
not  have  the  tax  resources  to  provide 
those  additional  funds. 

More  tragically,  there  would  no  doubt 
be  local  officials  who  would  be  unwilling 
to  obligate  public  tax  funds  to  this  pur¬ 


pose.  The  supreme  irony  is  that  there 
might  well  be  communities  whose  resi¬ 
dents  most  need  the  help  that  would  be 
unwilling  to  take  this  action. 

Clearly  this  cash  requirement  is  inim¬ 
ical  to  voluntary  support  and  wide  sup¬ 
port  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  philan¬ 
thropic  agencies,  religious  organizations, 
YMCA’s  and  church  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  both  of  these 
provisions  in  the  bill  should  be  changed. 

The  Goodell-Quie  substitute  clearly 
does  several  things. 

First,  it  removes  the  upper  limit  of  51 
as  the  maximum  number  on  a  commun¬ 
ity  action  board,  which  would  be  very 
helpful  in  New  York  City. 

Second,  it  removes  the  local  share  cash 
requirement. 

Third,  it  says  that  at  least  a  third  of 
the  members  should  be  public  officials. 

It  makes  no  requirement  that  a  third 
be  public  officials  and  clearly  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  substitute  not  to  place  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  in  city  hall. 

The  debate  today  has  touched  on  what 
several  mayors  believe  about  this,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  Mayor  Lind¬ 
say  of  New  York  believes  that  the  Goodell 
substitute  in  respect  to  its  amendments 
relative  to  the  Green  provision  is  an  im¬ 
provement. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  does,  however, 
have  serious  reservations  with  regard  to 
the  State  plan  in  the  Goodell  substitute 
because  he  believes  this  would  add  an¬ 
other  administrative  layer,  lessening  the 
involvement  of  the  community  in  com¬ 
munity  action  and  making  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  New  York  City  to  proceed  effec¬ 
tively. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  Mayor  Lindsay  would  oppose  the 
Goodell  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to 
oppose  the  substitute  and  if  it  is  defeated 
I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  clarify  and  improve  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  I  have  noted  in  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  and  again  yesterday,  I  spoke  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  retaining  the  specialized  and 
concentrated  focus  on  the  problem  of 
poverty  which  is  provided  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  thrust  of  my  remarks  on  those  two 
occasions  was  that  poverty  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  and  special  concern,  which  re¬ 
quired  urgent  and  special  solutions  best 
provided  by  an  independent  Federal 
agency  whose  sole  responsibility  is  the 
war  against  poverty. 

The  same  argument  applies  even  more 
strongly  to  local  antipoverty  efforts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  now  before 
the  House  to  strike  committee  revisions 
of  title  II,  which  would  require  that  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  be  public  agen¬ 
cies,  is  essential  to  the  effective  continu¬ 
ation  of  these  local  programs.  I  heartily 
support  this  crucial  amendment. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
as  it  now  stands,  local  programs  may  be 
administered  by  nonprofit,  private  com¬ 
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munity  action  agencies.  These  agencies 
have  grown  in  many  communities  to  be 
important  social  forces,  inspiring  both 
public  and  private  concern  and  action  in 
behalf  of  innercity  economically  de¬ 
prived  residents.  Most  important  is  the 
involvement  of  the  poor  themselves  in 
directing  and  implementing  the  policies 
and  programs  of  these  agencies.  The  in¬ 
dependent  community  action  agencies 
afford  a  unique  exercise  in  democracy 
for  many  people  who  otherwise  would 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  direct 
the  course  of  their  neighborhoods  and 
communities. 

I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  on  the  local  level  were 
submerged  into  the  structure  of  local 
government  organizations,  that  this  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  poor  in  helping  them¬ 
selves  and  their  neighbors  would  be  lost, 
as  would  the  flexibility  of  an  independent 
agency  whose  sole  concern  is  carrying 
out  a  successful  antipoverty  program  in 
the  community. 

The  case  for  this  amendment  could 
not  be  better  stated  than  it  was  2 
weeks  ago  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  when  he  said: 

The  goal  of  Community  Action  is  to  help 
people  help  themselves,  rather  than  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  welfare-type  services.  It  is  a 
means  to  allow  the  poor  to  act,  not  simply 
be  acted  upon.  It  Is  a  source  of  innovation 
and  new  approaches  to  break  the  shackles  of 
poverty.  To  have  any  hope  of  success.  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Boards  must  have  real  au¬ 
thority  and  balanced  membership,  including 
the  poor  themselves.  They  cannot  function 
effectively  as  a  part  of  City  Hall. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  compelling  logic  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  will  preserve  inde¬ 
pendence  and  citizen-participation  in 
this  vital  aspect  of  the  poverty  program. 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger], 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Good¬ 
ell  substitute  and  urge  the  Committee  to 
adopt  it  as  a  progressive  step.  It  is  aimed 
at  maintaining  the  innovation  and  crea¬ 
tivity  of  independent  community  action 
agencies  and  furthermore  it  is  aimed  at 
providing  the  job  opportunity  board,  as 
proposed  in  the  Goodell  substitute,  as  a 
means  of  insuring  that  there  shall  be 
job  orientation  in  meaningful  jobs  for 
those  to  be  served  through  local  CAP 
agencies. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  prevent  the 
regressive  and  backward  step  contained 
in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner], 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  utterly  amazed  that  people  who  serve 
in  elective  office  at  the  Federal  level 
would  take  the  position  today  that  some 
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do  and  say,  “You  can  trust  me  as  an 
elected  official,  but  you  can’t  trust  any¬ 
body  else.”  If  you  support  the  Goodell 
amendment,  you  have  said  to  every 
elected  official  at  the  State  level  and 
every  political  subdivision  below  the 
State  level  that  you  represent,  “I  stand 
above  you.  You  can  trust  no  one  but  me.” 
Defeat  the  amendment.  Give  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  community  action  agencies  to 
responsible  elected  officials  who  have  a 
responsibility  to  their  electorates.  Re¬ 
move  them  from  those  who  have  no 
responsibility  to  anyone.  I  trust  the 
elected  officials  in  my  district  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  trust  me.  Why  do  you  not  do 
the  same? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

[Mr.  ESCH  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan], 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  that  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  is  working,  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  support  the 
present  statutory  framework.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  “city  hall”  domination  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  Green  amendment.  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  “statehouse”  domi¬ 
nation  as  proposed  in  the  Goodell  amend¬ 
ment.  I  urge  support,  when  it  is  offered, 
for  the  Hawkins  amendment,  which  will 
strike  from  the  bill  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  and  retain  the  present  language. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  community 
action  program  is  the  direct  involvement 
of  the  poor  in  planning  for  their  own 
needs.  The  very  failure  of  the  traditional 
approach  necessitated  new  thinking  and 
innovation.  Community  action  has 
stirred  fresh  hopes  and  aspirations 
which  it  would  be  cruel  to  stifle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney]. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gurney 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  paraphras¬ 
ing  the  comments  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  last  few  days,  if  we  leave  the 
Green  amendment  in  the  bill,  it  will 
destroy  community  action  as  we  know  it 
now.  What  the  Green  amendment  does 
is  to  say  that  the  States  and  the  local 
political  subdivisions  shall  be  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies.  The  three-legged 
board  consisting  of  local  public  officials, 
the  interested  agencies,  and  the  poor 
will  not  be  the  governing  board  in  that 
case.  The  community  action  board  will 
strictly  be  acting  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity.  The  poor  need  to  have  a  voice  in 
these  programs.  We  do  not  want  city 
hall  to  dominate  the  program.  Let  them 
have  a  voice.  City  hall  ought  to  have  a 
voice.  But  they  should  not  dominate  the 
program  as  they  would  under  the  Green 
amendment.  I  ask  support  of  the  Goodell 


amendment  in  order  that  the  work  un¬ 
der  the  community  action  agency  will 
continue  to  give  hope  to  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SCHEUER]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment.  I  believe  that  local 
decisionmaking  is  what  we  are  all  for. 
Officials  at  the  State  level  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  disinterested  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  the  poor; 
that  is  why  we  have  a  Federal  poverty 
program — most  State  administrations — 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions — could  not 
have  cared  less.  Hopefully,  the  States  will 
rapidly  mobilize  their  resources  and 
leadership  to  meet  headon  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  urban  and  rural  poverty  alike. 
But  until  that  time  arrives,  we  should 
defeat  this  amendment  and  others  like  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
GudeL 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  as  I  believe 
it  is  the  most  meaningful  way  to  carry 
forth  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  a  misnomer  if  we  say 
that  State  participation  in  the  Goodell 
amendment  would  give  the  State  control. 
The  Director  would  permit  them  to  do 
so  only  if  they  devised  a  plan  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  and  then  the  money 
would  go  directly  to  the  local  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Conyers], 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback]. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Goodell  amendment  would  require  the 
involvement  of  local  officials  on  com¬ 
munity  action  boards.  Both  the  status 
and  the  composition  of  the  boards  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  improved.  It  would  in¬ 
crease  the  involvement  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  without  giving  it  domination,  and 
it  would,  in  addition,  perform  the  very 
important  task  of  creating  a  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Board  with  the  features  about 
which  Mr.  Steiger  spoke. 

In  addition,  it  will  eliminate  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  one-half  of  the  local  con¬ 
tribution  must  be  in  cash.  Without  this 
amendment  a  great  many  desirable  com¬ 
munity  programs  will  be  forced  to  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger], 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
pose  substituting  a  State  stranglehold 
over  community  action  programs  for 
municipal.  I  am  opposed  to  both. 

I  believe  there  is  a  hooker  in  the 
Goodell  amendment,  in  that  it  requires 
50-percent  contribution  from  the  local 
community,  and  therefore  would  kill 
community  action  effectively  altogether. 


Nobody  has  mentioned  that.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  that  is  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  not  true.  That  is  a 
State  bonus  provision.  If  the  State  puts 
up  a  dollar  the  Federal  Government  will 
put  up  a  dollar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier], 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
obviously  no  one  can  present  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  30  seconds,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres], 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Since  so  many  have  been  asking  me 
what  the  end  result  might  be,  when  we 
get  down  to  the  voting  on  this  bill,  I 
should  like  to  announce  if  Members  are 
relying  on  the  passage  of  the  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment  to  determine  what 
might  be  in  motions  later  on,  I  would 
be  very  careful  not  to  assume  that  if 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment  should 
prevail  there  will  be  provisions  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  protect  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen], 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  a  brief  word  in  support  of  sections 
210  and  211  of  the  pending  bill,  the  so- 
called  Green  amendment. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  we  all  know,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  this  subject  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies.  A  bipartisan 
majority  of  that  committee  believed  that 
locally  elected  public  officials  should 
have  more  of  a  voice  in  the  antipoverty 
effort  in  their  own  commimities.  I  agree. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  language 
in  the  committee  bill  is  simply  this:,  to 
insure  that  authority  over  the  conduct 
of  community  action  programs  is  not 
divorced  from  accountability  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community  for  the  honest  and 
efficient  operation  of  those  programs. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  do  away  with 
participation  of  the  poor — it  requires 
that  one-third  of  community  action 
board  members  be  representatives  of  the 
poor. 

The  bill  would  not  force  unwilling 
communities  to  include  themselves  in  the 
community  action  program  of  a  State  or 
other  political  subdivision.  Section  210 
(e)  preserves  local  freedom  of  choice  in 
this  area. 

Nor  do  I  fear  abuse  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  by  local  elected  officials.  Their 
conduct  of  local  programs  is,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  reviewable  at  the  polls  by  local 
citizens.  If  mistakes  are  made,  if  ineffici¬ 
ency  or  malfeasance  has  occurred  in 
the  program,  I  trust  the  judgment  of 
the  voters  to  make  the  necessary  correc¬ 
tions. 
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Under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
local  electorate  is,  in  many  cases,  de¬ 
prived  altogether  of  a  voice  in  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Large  sums  of  money  are  granted 
to  privately  organized  agencies  which 
have  broad  authority  to  spend  in  the 
community  but  their  decisions  are  not  re- 
viewable  by  that  community.  Programs 
that  could  be  part  of  a  coordinated,  long¬ 
term  community  development  plan  are 
sometimes  undertaken  independently 
and,  perhaps,  without  regard  to  parallel 
or  preexisting  plans  by  the  elected  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  political  subdivision.  The 
committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  fos¬ 
ters  integrated  planning,  the  increased 
commitment  of  local  resources,  and  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  electorate  as  a  whole. 

I  might  say  that  I  look  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  for  the  committee  bill  on  this  point 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie].  He  expressed  intent  to  support 
this  type  of  measure  well  over  a  year  ago. 
At  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  on  March  8, 1966,  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Any  time  you  let  the  poor  have  a  voice,  and 
let  the  State  come  in  to  coordinate  a  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  this  (antipov¬ 
erty)  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman’s 
statement  describes  rather  well  the  in¬ 
tent  of  sections  210  and  211.  Under  these 
sections  the  voice  of  the  poor  is  preserved 
and  the  States  are  encouraged  to  coordi¬ 
nate  antipoverty  programs.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
language  and  to  Mr.  Quie’s  support  for 
it  as  well. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Olsen 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Carey.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice 
before  the  Committee  is  now  clear. 

We  have  before  us  a  committee  bill, 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
majority  party  and  by  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  the  minority  party  when  it  was 
discussed  in  committee. 

I  might  put  it  this  way:  If  you  are 
looking  at  two  eggs  before  ydu,  this  one 
has  been  candled  and  the  other  one  is 
scrambled.  We  know  what  is  inside  this 
amendment  but  no  one  knows  what  went 
into  this  minority  omelet. 

The  Green  of  Oregon  amendment,  so- 
called,  was  constructed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  people  on  the  committee,  and 
clearly  provides  for  the  participation  of 
the  poor.  It  mandates  the  participation 
of  the  poor.  At  least  one-third  of  those 
on  the  community  board  must  be  poor. 
In  fact,  more  than  one-third  of  those  on 
the  community  board  may  be  from  the 
poverty  sector. 

Under  the  Green  of  Oregon  amend¬ 
ment  we  do  not  put  politics  into  the 
poverty  program.  We  say,  “politics  out, 
but  public  servants  in.’’  Public  servants 
in  the  field  of  education,  public  servants 
in  the  field  of  health,  public  servants  in 
the  field  of  elected  office.  We  provide 
ways  in  which  they  can  bring  their  con¬ 
siderable  talents  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  the  needy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  and 
Mr.  Perkins  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Carey)  . 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ottinger],  observed,  there  are 
hangnails  in  this  amendment,  and  hid¬ 
den  pockets. 

The  so-called  bonus  for  the  State  real¬ 
ly  is  the  beginning  of  a  State -matching 
plan.  Some  States  can  do  this  and  some 
not.  It  will  bring  about  a  disorderly  redi¬ 
rection  of  the  program.  It  will  probably 
penalize  the  poorer  States. 

This  was  not  well  considered.  It  was 
not  an  amendment  tested  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  We  have  not  had  adequate  discus¬ 
sion  of  it  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
It  comes  late  in  the  day. 

If  the  Members  will  consider  carefully, 
what  we  really  want  to  do  in  community 
action  is  to  carry  on  phase  2  of  commu¬ 
nity  action.  The  first  phase  was  to  get  a 
total  awareness  of  problems  of  the  poor. 
We  have  that. 

Now  we  move  into  the  phase  where  we 
bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  poor 
all  the  talents  of  society. 

That  means  bringing  into  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  help  the  poor  all  those  who  can 
do  a  constructive  job — as  provided  for 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Goodell  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
only  one  issue  here  and  that  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  adopt  something  which 
is  clearly  thrown  together  at  the  last 
minute  like  the  last  Xeroxed  amendment 
we  had  up  here  or  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  stick  by  the  firm  bipartisan  ap¬ 
proach  we  had  in  the  committee. 

The  Green  of  Oregon  amendment — 
that  is,  the  principal  amendment  under 
discussion  here — was  put  together  by  a 
bipartisan  group  in  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Let  us  not 
tear  it  apart  here  at  the  last  minute, 
because  if  you  want  to  build  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  this  program,  you  will  vote  for  the 
Green  of  Oregon  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  111,  noes 
205. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

POVERTY  HAS  BECOME  BIG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
right-thinking  person  is  opposed  to 
poverty.  In  this  battle  we  are  not  dealing 
with  attitude,  but  rather  with  the  weap¬ 
ons  that  are  employed. 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  overemphasis  has  been  placed  on 
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questionable  methods,  and  little  or  no 
credit  given  to  the  proven  approaches. 
This  gives  rise  to  confusion.  Enlightened 
people  are  made  to  wonder  if  we  are 
not  using  2-ton  trucks,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  to  do  the  work  of  a  pickup.  Let 
us  keep  this  problem  and  its  treatment 
in  proper  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  excessive 
publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty,  one  might  con¬ 
clude  that  except  for  this  legislation 
little  if  anything  is  being  done  in  this 
country  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
who  receive  low  incomes.  The  truth  is 
that  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  crusade 
represents  a  relatively  minor  factor  in 
support  of  the  overall  upward  trend  of 
low  incomes.  After  all,  the  chief  weapon 
is  to  keep  the  doors  of  opportunity  open. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY  IS  NOTHING  NEW 

In  fact,  at  the  time — 3  years  ago — 
that  amid  ballyhoo  and  arm  twisting  the 
war  on  poverty  was  put  on  the  books, 
the  Congress  had  already  that  year  pro¬ 
vided  in  excess  of  $30  billion  for  Fed¬ 
eral  antipoverty  purposes. 

As  the  gross  national  product  has  in¬ 
creased  and  as  industrial  development 
has  advanced,  low  income  earnings  have 
steadily  moved  upward  and  the  number 
in  that  category  has  steadily  decreased. 
This  war  on  poverty  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  Republic  was  established. 
It  has  been  waged — with  gratifying  suc¬ 
cess — in  the  home,  in  the  churches,  in 
local  communities,  in  job  opportunities 
provided  by  business  and  industry,  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  on  scores  of  other 
fronts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  should  judge  by 
the  reams  of  publicity  concerning  the 
war  on  poverty  in  recent  years  he  would 
conclude  that  masses  of  our  people  are 
living  in  hopeless  squalor.  The  “poverty 
cult”  has  estimated  that  from  20  to  80 
million  Americans  are  hopelessly  trapped 
in  poverty.  Few  have  bothered  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  validity  of  these  figures  and 
claims. 

IS  EXTENT  OP  POVERTY  OVERDONE? 

There  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  on  September  4,  1967,  a 
most  significant  article  written  by  John 
B.  Parrish,  professor  of  economics.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  He  meticulously  de¬ 
veloped  the  facts  and  concluded  that  the 
poverty  claims  is  terribly  overrated. 
Here,  in  brief,  are  some  of  his  findings: 

Ninety-six  percent  of  all  American 
families  have  an  adequate  minimum 
daily  intake  of  nutrients.  In  1920  only 
50  percent  were  so  fortunate. 

Automatic  cooking  equipment  is  found 
in  99  percent  of  U.S.  households. 

About  99  percent  of  all  American  fam¬ 
ilies  have  purchased  electric  or  gas 
refrigerators. 

Television  is  found  in  92  percent  of 
our  homes. 

Today  nearly  92  percent  of  all  U.S. 
households  have  telephones.  Only  35 
percent  had  them  in  1920. 

In  1910  only  one  of  10  families  had 
access  to  hospitals  for  childbirth.  Today 
98  percent  are  born  in  hospitals.  The 
number  was  97  percent  in  1960. 

Professor  Parrish  exposes  as  a  myth 
the  assumption  that  all  who  make  less 
than  $3,000  a  year  are  poverty  stricken. 
This  is  described  as  a  numbers  game. 
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He  points  out  that  many  college  cou¬ 
ples  with  an  income  as  low  as  $1,500 
manage  to  get  along.  A  retired  couple 
with  a  $2,000  income,  who  own  their 
home,  can  live  very  well.  They  may 
sport  a  housetrailer,  as  thousands  do, 
and  live  modestly  as  they  see  the  na¬ 
tional  parks.  The  average  family  in  that 
category  may  have  some  savings  to  draw 
upon  if  need  be. 

Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
poverty  cult  statisticians  base  their  as¬ 
sumptions — that  $3,000  is  the  magic 
figure — upon  national  consumer  price  in¬ 
dexes,  not  realistic  as  applied  to  the  good 
shoppers  and  bargain  hunters.  There  are 
always  food  items  which  sell  for  less  but 
are  wholesome. 

There  is  the  school  lunch  program, 
with  low-cost  noon  meals  for  nearly  20 
million  children. 

One  million  take  advantage  of  the  food 
stamp  privilege,  where  the  Government 
pays  a  part  of  the  cost  of  purchases. 

The  total  number  of  low-income  per¬ 
sons  reached  by  various  food-subsidy 
programs  came  to  nearly  30  million  in 
1966. 

These  advantages  are  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  statisticians  who  say  all 
who  make  less  than  $3,000  a  year  are 
“trapped  in  poverty.” 

Thus,  the  dire  picture  painted  by  the 
politicians  and  the  poverty  cult  seems 
very  exaggerated. 

As  an  indicator  of  how  well  we  were 
doing  before  the  new  war  on  poverty 
began,  the  number  of  American  families 
which  made  less  than  $5,000  a  year  was 
reduced  by  27  percent  between  1947  and 
1963 — a  16-year  period. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  except 
for  birth  control,  jobs  constitute  the  only 
real  answer  to  poverty.  Providing  jobs  is 
essentially  the  role  of  private  industry 
and  the  business  community.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  provide  generously  in  the 
fields  of  job  training  and  education.  The 
Federal  Government  has  more  than  79 
separate  training  and  education  pro¬ 
grams,  administered  by  15  different 
agencies  and  bureaus. 

There  are  at  least  four  major  different 
federally  financed  job  training  projects 
going  on.  Although  very  expensive,  per¬ 
haps  this  program  does  some  good.  There 
are,  however,  many  recent  reports  of  job 
training  being  conducted  even  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  private  industry  and  in  local 
communities  without  any  Federal  aid. 

In  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  the 
Job  Development  Corp.  was  formed  by  a 
group  of  community  businessmen,  with¬ 
out  Federal,  State,  or  local  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  They  found  permanent  jobs  for 
550  individuals,  and  they  are  currently 
training  300  prospects. 

Similar  job  training  programs,  fi¬ 
nanced  locally,  have  recently  made  re¬ 
markable  records  in  Rochester,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  said  they  work 
out  much  more  satisfactorily  than  do 
the  government-operated  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

WELFARE  BEGETS  WELFARE 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  ex¬ 
cessive  fanfare  and  publicity  over  wel¬ 
fare  programs,  particularly  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty,  tends  to  encourage  more 
people  to  turn  to  the  government  as  a 
primary  source  of  livelihood. 


In  1950  about  a  billion  dollars  was 
spent  on  relief;  that  figure  is  now  ap¬ 
proaching  $8  billion  a  year. 

In  1960  there  were  7  million  people  on 
relief.  There  are  now  8*4  million — and 
the  number  is  increasing  each  year. 

All  this  talk  about  poverty  and  its 
rewards  has  inspired  the  so-called  poor 
to  organize  in  order  to  put  pressure  on 
Congress  to  give  them  more — not  more 
job  training  or  education,  but  bigger  re¬ 
lief  checks.  The  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  held  its  first  convention  in 
August,  with  delegates  from  26  States. 

Only  recently  Dr.  George  A.  Willey,  di¬ 
rector  of  this  organization,  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

Not  much  of  the  public  has  grasped  the 
potential  of  this  movement.  It  could  have 
much  greater  power  than  the  civil  rights 
movement.  There  are  8  '/2  million  welfare 
recipients  with  a  very  strong  common  in¬ 
terest.  Welfare  is  a  right. 

An  August  2,  1967,  article  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Post-Dispatch  reported  that 
Prof.  Richard  A.  Cloward  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  spearheading  a  drive  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  8  million  now  on  welfare  rolls 
in  order  to  get  "higher  welfare  payments. 

Later,  on  February  26,  in  Washington, 
the  professor  was  quoted  as  saying,  re¬ 
garding  more  funds  for  welfare: 

Congress  will  have  to  act.  It’s  acting  badly 
now  because  not  enough  pressure  has  been 
built  up. 

Those  people  are  not  interested  in  jobs. 
Their  announced  objectives  do  not  men¬ 
tion  jobs.  They  are  interested  in  welfare, 
and  more  of  it.  They  are  organized  for 
a  massive  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  does  not  relate  to  the  unfortunate 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  Nor  to  the 
self-reliant  who  strive  to  make  the  most 
of  their  talents  and  opportunities.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  lazy  and  trifling,  many 
of  whom  are  organizing  to  obtain  higher 
rewards  from  society  for  being  profes¬ 
sional  beggars.  Stripped  of  personal  pride 
and  self-respect,  they  prefer  a  handout 
to  a  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  not  absolutely 
prohibit  welfare  checks  to  any  able- 
bodied  person  when  there  is  a  job  avail¬ 
able,  of  any  kind,  that  person  can  do? 
And  there  are  unfilled  jobs  of  some 
kind  in  nearly  every  community.  Look 
at  the  want  ads.  Call  the  local  employ¬ 
ment  office. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  you 
cannot  permanently  help  a  man  by  doing 
for  him  that  which  he  can  and  should  do 
for  himself.  Devices  employed  in  the  war 
on  poverty  violate  that  admonition  every 
day. 

When  the  good  Lord  turned  Adam  out 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  He  said :  “By  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 

DISTURBING  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  ARISE 

Along  with  all  this  is  the  serious  social 
problems  that  are  being  created.  Not  long 
ago  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au¬ 
thority,  wanting  to  help  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  offered  to  pay  $1.40  an  hour  for 
up  to  16  hours  a  week  to  teenage  children 
of  public  housing  residents  for  part-time 
jobs.  Although  154  jobs  were  offered, 
there  were  only  98  takers.  This  prompted 
William  Raspberry,  a  Negro  writer,  to 
report  in  the  Washington  Post: 


Right  now  there  are  Jobs  going  begging — ■ 
Jobs  that  the  underprivileged  poor  could  have 
for  the  asking. 

The  embarrassing  truth  is  that  some 
youngsters  from  poor  families  simply  don’t 
want  to  work. 

ILLEGITIMACY 

A  multitude  of  Federal-State  programs 
seem  to  have  generated  an  explosion  of 
illegitimacy.  The  reason  is  obvious:  The 
more  children  welfare  recipients  have, 
the  bigger  the  welfare  checks. 

Seventeen  percent  of  those  receiving 
help  under  aid  for  dependent  children — 
ADC — are  born  out  of  wedlock.  A  Chicago 
study  of  the  problem  there  revealed  that 
53  percent  of  ADC  children  are  illegiti¬ 
mate. 

Today  one  out  of  12  born  in  this  coun¬ 
try  each  year  is  out  of  wedlock.  One  out 
of  every  four  Negro  births  is  illegitimate. 
And  it  is  most  disturbing  that  at  the 
present  increase  rate,  every  10th  child 
born  in  America  in  the  1970’s  will  be  out 
of  wedlock. 

In  October  of  1966  Dr.  R.  Frank  Jones, 
medical  director  of  Freedmen’s  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  reported  that  75 
percent  of  girls  in  one  of  OEO’s  Neigh- 
borhod  Youth  Corps  projects  got  preg¬ 
nant. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Along  with  this  is  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  in  juvenile  delinquency,  the  rate 
of  which  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
While  all  of  this  is  not  due  to  poverty 
and  the  craze  for  welfare,  they  figure  in 
the  upsurge. 

While  general  employment  has  in¬ 
creased,  unemployment  among  young¬ 
sters  under  20  has  steadily  risen :  slightly 
for  whites  and  sharply  for  nonwhites. 

These  new  social  problems  are  being 
dumped  into  the  laps  of  the  schools  and 
police.  But  discipline  is  different  to 
achieve  in  the  schools,  and  without  dis¬ 
cipline  education  is  next  to  impossible. 
And  compulsory  racial  integration  is 
creating  new  antagonisms  and  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  excessive  and 
provocative  civil  rights  agitation  in  this 
decade  has  given  rise  to  demonstrations, 
violence  and  rioting,  so  it  is  that  too 
much  welfare  and  poverty  talk  have 
added  to  our  social  ills.  Too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  being  powerfully  molded 
in  a  Federal  pattern,  with  less  and  less 
chance  to  know  the  virtues  and  rewards 
of  self-reliance. 

■  We  are  today  faced  with  the  problem 
of  keeping  children  from  being  infected 
with  a  life  on  public  assistance.  Welfare 
recipients,  it  so  often  happens,  seem  to 
discount  standards  of  achievement  and 
integrity  because  come  what  may — illit¬ 
eracy,  drunkenness,  illegitimacy,  crime — 
there  is  always  a  welfare  check. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  new  ap¬ 
proach — the  war  on  poverty — offer  as  a 
solution?  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
under  this  program  relief  rolls  have  in¬ 
creased.  Let  us  examine  its  usefulness. 

The  pending  bill  would  authorize  an 
additional  $2  billion  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  use,  superimposed 
on  many  other  antipoverty  programs,  in 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

This  fits  in  with  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  believe  that  you  can  cure  any 
problem  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if 
enough  Federal  money  is  spent. 
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When  this  particular  program  was  be¬ 
gun  3  years  ago  the  Congress  did  a  most 
unusual  thing.  In  its  haste  it  practically 
gave  the  executive  branch  a  blank  check 
to  spend  billions  to  finance  almost  any 
conceivable  scheme  designed  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  poor. 

Consequently,  under  the  guise  of  help¬ 
ing  the  poor,  hundreds  of  projects  have 
been  activated  throughout  the  land — 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  areas  con¬ 
taining  the  “pockets  of  poverty.”  In  a 
sense  it  has  been  a  massive  scatteration 
of  Federal  money.  Ingenious  schemes 
have  been  initiated.  In  many  of  these 
the  poverty  angle  has  been  purely  inci- 
dential. 

GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  INCOME 

Only  2  weeks  ago,  it  was  announced 
that  $620,000  in  antipoverty  money  was 
set  aside  by  OEO  for  an  experiment  in 
Government-guaranteed  minimum  in¬ 
come  for  those  in  low-income  brackets — 
whether  they  work  or  not.  The  idea  is  to 
lift  the  annual  income  of  all  American 
families  to  a  $3,(100  level.  It  is  being  tried 
out  on  800  New  Jersey  families,  with  the 
annual  income  of  each  to  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  Government  checks  in  amounts 
sufficient,  when  added  to  what  any  recip¬ 
ient  earns,  to  total  $3,000  a  year. 

The  New  Jersey  experiment  is  to  be 
but  the  beginning.  It  is  to  break  the 
ice  for  a  nationwide  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  venture  in  State  welfarism.  The  plan 
would  reward  the  drones  and  would  nat¬ 
urally  discourage  incentive  to  work  and 
get  ahead.  Because  the  recipients  would 
know  that,  whether  they  work  or  not, 
they  would  still  get  that  $3,000  a  year. 

The  Congress  has  never  specifically 
approved  this  scheme.  It  is  a  glaring 
example  of  how  a  Government  agency 
can  spend  the  taxpayers’  money  under 
the  blank-check  authority  granted  by 
the  Congress  in  the  war  on  poverty  leg¬ 
islation.  The  approval  of  the  pending 
bill  would,  therefore,  approve  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
all  American  families — whether  they 
choose  to  work  or  not. 

OTHER  EXAMPLES 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  news  media  have 
carried  hundreds  of  reports  on  how  the 
antipoverty  program  has  functioned.  It 
is  recognized  that  there  are  explanations 
for  many  of  these  accounts,  that  reme¬ 
dial  actions  were  taken  in  some  cases; 
but  they  serve  to  point  up  the  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  war  on  poverty 
throughout  the  land.  An  examination  of 
some  of  these  reports  should  be  reveal¬ 
ing  and  throw  light  on  how  the  program 
is  working  and  how  recklessly  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  is  being  spent. 

In  the  February  28,  1966,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  it  was  stated  that 
the  OEO  paid  for  keeping  37  poor  people 
in  the  Hotel  Astor — plus  $9  a  day  per 
person  for  meals.  The  excuse  was  that 
the  weather  was  cold  and  the  favored 
people  lacked  adequate  heat  in  their 
homes. 

LEGAL  AID  FOR  POOR 

A  U.S.  Senator  reported  that  under 
antipoverty’s  legal  aid,  Eldorado,  Ill., 
with  a  population  of  3,573,  including  four 
lawyers,  was  allotted  $59,589.  And  in  the 


town  of  Kamak,  Ill.,  with  a  population 
of  677  and  no  local  lawyers,  there  was 
an  allocation  of  $65,805  to  pay  for  legal 
aid  to  the  poor. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  OEO 
for  hiring  lawyers  to  represent  anti¬ 
poverty  workers  or  enrollees  who  were 
accused  of  crime.  In  New  York  an  anti¬ 
poverty  group  is  reported  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  OEO  funds  to  defend  10  peaceniks 
who  interrupted  religious  services  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  order  to  protest 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

While  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
Government  aid  to  help  the  poor  when 
they  need  legal  aid,  in  proper  cases,  any 
such  program  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should,  of  course,  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Out  in  Cleveland,  OEO’s  Community 
Action  for  Youth — CAY — was  granted 
$700,000  for  1966.  Neither  the  money  nor 
the  equipment  was  cared  for  very  well. 
The  press  said  that  one  Ellen  McCulloch 
was  paid  $1,632.50  ostensibly  to  do  some 
confidential  research.  But  it  turned  out 
no  person  by  that  name  could  be  found. 
She  was  evidently  a  fictitious  name  used 
to  pad  the  payroll.  Local  OEO  officials 
seemed  unconcerned. 

It  was  also  reported  that  from  CAY’s 
offices  in  Cleveland  between  $13,000  and 
$20,000  worth  of  business  machines  and 
typewriters  were  stolen.  The  place  was 
not  burglarized.  The  machines  just  dis¬ 
appeared.  An  alert  newspaper  reporter 
happened  to  uncover  these  infractions. 

WILLOW  VILLAGE,  MICH. 

The  town  of  Willow  Village,  a  commu¬ 
nity  in  southeast  Michigan,  according  to 
news  stories,  received  an  OEO  award  of 
$188,252  to  finance  a  program  of  self- 
help  for  4,500  residents.  The  township 
supervisor  said  the  poverty  report  was 
absolutely  false.  There  was  not  a  home  in 
the  town,  they  insisted,  over  10  years  old, 
and  the  homes  had  an  average  value  of 
$12,000.  It  was  said  no  one  could  be 
found  who  was  unemployed. 

A  New  York  City  poverty  consultant 
was  hired  at  $500  a  week.  Two  other  con¬ 
sultants  were  put  on  the  rolls  at  $60  and 
$65  per  day,  and  a  program  director  drew 
$22,500  per  year. 

A  Houston  policeman,  Lt.  M.  L.  Single- 
ton,  chief  of  Houston’s  police  intelligence 
division,  testified  before  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  that  Negro  militants  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  Houston  antipoverty  program 
repeatedly  tried  to  stir  up  riots  and  other 
disorders  last  summer. 

ANTLPOVERTY  SUBVERSIVES 

In  Berkeley,  Howard  Harawitz,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  antipoverty  board  there,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  a  former  member  of 
the  notorious  pro-Communist  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  Club. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  charged 
that  more  than  37  employees  of  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  for  Youth,  sponsored  by  OEO,  had 
subversive  backgrounds.  Wholesale  pene¬ 
tration  of  MFY  by  the  Communists  was 
charged. 

OEO  recently  granted  $400,000  to 
Southwest  Alabama  Farmer’s  Coopera¬ 
tive,  of  Selma — over  the  protest  of  the 
entire  Alabama  delegation,  local  officials 
of  OEO  and  a  report  to  OEO  that  the 


project  was  not  economically  feasible. 
Two  of  the  project’s  leaders  were  Shirley 
Mesher  and  John  Zippert. 

Shirley,  the  coordinator,  was  in  Ala¬ 
bama  in  early  1965  to  join  in  the  Selma- 
Montgomery  march,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
close  associate  of  Dian  Bevel  who  re¬ 
cently  went  to  Hanoi  and  is  the  wife  of 
Black  Panther  advocate  James  Bevel  of 
Chicago. 

John  Zippert,  former  president  of  the 
student  body  of  City  College  in  New  York 
and  a  fieldworker  for  CORE,  was  an 
agitator  against  the  U.S.  war  effort  in 
Vietnam.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Youth  Festival  Committee  and 
aided  in  promoting  the  Ninth  Communist 
Youth  Festival  in  Algiers. 

In  New  York  one  Robert  Schrank  has 
been  director  of  work  experience  pro¬ 
grams  under  OEO’s  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  He  has  along  record  of  Commu¬ 
nist  activity. 

A  year  ago  in  New  York  the  Black  Arts 
Repertory  Theater  in  Harlem  was  raided. 
It  was  funded  by  OEO’s  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  and  reported  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  $115,000  in  Federal  money.  The 
raid  netted  an  arsenal  of  deadly  weap¬ 
ons,  a  pipe  bomb,  sharpened  meathooks, 
pistols,  knives,  clubs,  and  a  cache  of 
ammunition. 

MORE  ANTTPOVERTY  TROUBLEMAKERS 

The  mayor  and  three  other  Newark 
officials  said  antipoverty  workers  there 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
city’s  riots.  A  leftwing  group  known  as 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  said 
to  control  two  of  that  city’s  eight  war 
on  poverty  efforts.  Another  new  left 
group,  Newark  Community  Union  proj¬ 
ect,  also  controls  an  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  holds  that  the  United  States  is 
a  “warmongering,  racist  society.” 

A  Newark  antipoverty  liaison,  Jesse 
Allen,  was  reported  to  have  gone  to 
Puerto  Rico  last  spring  to  take  part  in 
Communist-led  agitation  for  Puerto 
Rican  independence.  The  trip  was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Communists. 

NASHVILLE’S  “LIBERATION  SCHOOL” 

From  Nashville  the  story  of  a  “libera¬ 
tion  school”  which  was  subsidized  by 
OEO.  It  was  run  by  an  official  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee — SNCC.  Operated  by  one  Fred 
Brooks,  a  black  power  advocate  and 
chairman  of  Nashville’s  SNCC,  the  school 
preached  hatred  for  whites.  One  instruc¬ 
tor  was  George  W.  Ware,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Stokely  Carmichael  to  Cuba.  He 
praised  the  Detroit  riots. 

Nashville  officials  cited  a  “flyer”  ad¬ 
vertising  the  school  which  said  it  would 
train  people  in  “activist  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence”  and  take  action  “by  any  means 
necessary.” 

AGITATORS  AND  STRIKES 

In  Buffalo  seven  of  nine  city  council- 
men,  according  to  the  press,  wanted  “all 
Federal  antipoverty  activity  removed 
from  Buffalo  because  of  the  agitation 
and  disruptive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
antipoverty  workers  in  local  affairs.” 

In  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  last  summer  the 
mayor  was  reported  to  have  accused  a 
local  antipoverty  leader  of  “seeking  to 
foment  and  incite  unrest,  agitation,  and 
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disorder.”  And  a  similar  charge  was  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  city  manager 
of  Rochester. 

A  Washington  newspaper  reported 
that  neighborhood  poverty  workers  from 
the  Near  Northeast  Neighborhood  De¬ 
velopment  Center  went  on  a  5-hour  strike 
to  protest  impending  budget  cuts  in  the 
city’s  antipoverty  program.  The  story 
continued : 

The  strikers  decided  yesterday  afternoon 
to  return  to  work  and  submit  a  citywide  pov¬ 
erty  workers’  strike  plan  to  the  Underground 
organization  at  a  strategy  meeting  Monday. 

On  May  10,  last,  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  reported  it  had  found  “exten¬ 
sive  evidence  that  Federal  antipoverty 
funds  were  used  in  efforts  to  unionize 
farmworkers  in  Florida  last  year.”  That 
was  revealed  in  the  Washington  Post, 
May  30. 

In  Fresno,  Calif.,  50  pickets  appeared 
at  four  entrances  to  a  store,  carrying 
signs  which  read:  “Black  Power  says, 
‘Strike,  Baby,  Strike.’  ”  It  was  revealed 
that  16  of  the  pickets  had  come  up  from 
an  OEO  training  center  in  Watts  and 
joined  with  union  members  as  a  part  of 
their  official  war-on-poverty  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  kind  of  misuse 
of  taxpayers’  money  going  to  help  poor 
people?  What  is  the  connection?  How 
absurd  can  they  get?  There  are  a  lot  of 
hard-working  people  in  my  district  who 
do  not  want  to  pay  taxes  to  support  this 
sort  of  irresponsible  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance. 

The  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S. 
Clark  has  been  cited  during  debate.  It 
was  found  that  both  were  on  two  poverty 
war  payrolls  at  the  same  time.  They 
drew  a  total  of  $5,178  plus  expenses  dur¬ 
ing  12  weeks  of  1965.  Clark  was  director 
of  the  Headstart  program  and  at  the 
same  time  served  as  supervisor  of  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project.  Mrs. 
Clark  was  listed  as  overall  supervisor  of 
the  NYC  program  and  was  on  the  Head¬ 
start  payroll  as  an  instructor. 

In  the  Bronx  a  preacher  was  found 
serving  three  churches  and  at  the  same 
time  was  a  civil  defense  inspector.  He  got 
on  the  OEO  payroll  and  was  soon  charged 
with  stealing  $9,000  of  antipoverty 
money. 

Beryl  Bracewell  of  Kennedy,  Minn., 
wrote  his  Congressman  complaining 
about  an  OEO  project  hiring  one  of  his 
employees  whom  he  had  trained  as  an 
apprentice  in  plumbing  and  heating  for 
2  years,  conforming  with  the  wage  and 
hour  law.  In  his  letter  he  concluded. 

Now  we  have  my  former  employee  around 
town  trying  to  look  employed,  and  I  am  short 
on  help  .  .  .  This  makes  me  feel  real  good 
about  paying  my  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  experience  can  be 
repeated  all  over  the  Nation,  a  thousand 
times.  A  mayor  in  my  district  recently 
told  me  of  a  Negro  janitor  who  was 
making  nearly  $300  a  month  and  was 
happy  and  contented  until  an  OEO 
project  was  developed.  The  janitor  un¬ 
derstandably  resigned  to  take  over  a  local 
antipoverty  job  at  $800  a  month. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
people — the  taxpayers  who  are  footing 
the  bill — are  bewildered  by  the  way  they 
see  their  money  wasted  right  before 
their  eyes,  in  broad  open  daylight? 


Earlier  this  year  I  sent  questionnaires  to 
the  registered  voters  in  the  district  I 
represent.  The  interest  was  refreshing 
and  the  rate  of  returns  was  high.  One 
question  was:  “Do  you  feel  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  worth  the  money?”  The 
answers:  87.5  percent  said  “No,”  and  6 
percent  said  “Yes.” 

SEARCHING  FOR  NEEDY 

The  Houston  Post  on  August  30,  1967, 
said  Francis  Williams,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  Harris  County  Community  Action 
Association  got  OEO  and  Labor  to  grant 
$900,000  for  a  manpower  program  for 
Houston  and  added: 

The  Neighborhood  Centers  Association  will 
be  paid  $177,000  (out  of  the  $4.9  million)  to 
pay  workers  to  conduct  a  door-to-door  search 
for  those  in  need  of  help  for  the  new  pro¬ 
gram. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
poverty  people  are  going  from  door  to 
door,  searching  for  business.  While  this 
procedure  may  be  desirable  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  situation,  its  general  practice  is 
very  reprehensible.  A  good  many  people 
who  are  working  may,  after  such  con¬ 
tacts,  decide  they  can  make  more  by 
boarding  the  poverty  bandwagon. 

Another  Houston  poverty  story — 
Houston  Tribune,  September  7,  1967 — 
refers  to  a  new  theater  being  financed  by 
OEO.  This  subsidy  enables  the  theater 
to  pay  rent,  lights,  sets,  costumes,  and 
salaries.  This  nationalized  theater  will 
compete  with  three  or  four  others  in 
Houston.  Due  to  the  antipoverty  subsidy 
the  Pilot  Theatre  charges  $1.75,  while  the 
competitors  are  hard  pressed  to  stay  in 
business  by  charging  $5  per  seat. 

The  question  follows:  Is  this  helping 
the  poor  people  in  Houston  to  increase 
their  incomes?  Is  this  a  proper  function 
of  the  war  on  poverty? 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Scores  of  instances  have  been  report¬ 
ed  involving  VISTA  volunteers  and  oth¬ 
ers  on  the  OEO  payroll,  who  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  voter  registration  drives  and 
other  political  activities.  Documented 
cases  to  this  effect  have  come  from 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Durham,  N.C.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Santa 
Clara  County,  Calif.;  and  Arlington,  Va., 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  any  way  to  run 
a  poverty  program,  to  advance  the  in¬ 
come  of  those  in  low-income  levels?  Is 
this  a  responsible  way  to  handle  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money? 

Here  is  another  indicator  of  how  money 
is  being  wasted:  During  debate  on  this 
bill  it  has  been  disclosed  that  OEO  put 
up  the  money  for  a  $376,000  program 
through  the  Iowa  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  a  student  exchange  pro¬ 
gram.  Instead  of  getting  150  participants, 
as  planned,  only  15  were  placed— -cost¬ 
ing  $25,066  per  enrollee  for  a  one-se¬ 
mester  project. 

The  Detroit  News  of  September  15, 
1966,  revealed  that  that  city’s  antipov¬ 
erty  program  had  been  paying  $500  a 
month  since  the  preceding  March  for  a 
youth  center  which  at  the  time  of  the 
report  had  not  even  been  opened. 

OTHER  MISUSES  OF  FUNDS 

OEO  has  financed  distribution  of  books 
and  booklets,  supposedly  for  the  reedu¬ 
cation  of  the  unfortunate  and  under¬ 


privileged.  One  of  them,  entitled  “Negro 
Self-Concept,”  says: 

Much  of  the  aggression  of  the  Negro  Is  a 
very  healthy  thing  .  .  .  Sit-Ins,  freedom 
rides,  and  other  demonstrations  are  Indica¬ 
tive  of  a  mood  of  aggressiveness — significant¬ 
ly  led  by  young  Negroes — that  In  turn  speaks 
of  a  more  positive  racial  image. 

An  OEO  outfit  in  Houston  ordered 
seven  telescopic  rifle  sights,  saying  they 
were  for  conversion  to  microscopes  to  be 
used  in  manpower  programs,  in  case  they 
should  be  needed.  The  explanation  did 
not  make  sense,  and  the  purchase  was 
blocked  by  people  outside  of  OEO. 

THE  JOB  CORPS 

The  financing  of  OEO’s  Job  Corps  has 
been  scandalously  expensive.  Designed 
for  a  year  of  training  of  school  dropouts 
between  ages  of  16  and  21,  the  annual 
cost  per  student  has  averaged  $8,000. 

It  has  been  revealed  that,  by  Internal 
Revenue  figures,  two  out  of  three  Ameri¬ 
can  wage  earners  make  less  money  than 
it  costs  to  put  one  boy  or  girl  through  a 
year  of  Job  Corps  training. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  investiga¬ 
tion  revealed  that  from  January  20,  1965, 
to  December  31,  1966,  the  average  cost 
per  enrollee  at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter  in  California,  was  $11,000  per  year. 
OEO  did  not  deny  this  but  said  this 
amount  was  later  cut  down  to  $6,500. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  out  of  this 
vast  expenditure  some  good  must  have 
been  accomplished.  But  many  reports  in¬ 
dicate  the  opposite. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  carried  a 
story  in  September  1967  saying  that  of 
the  1,506  trainees  who  went  through  the 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Job  Corps  Center  this 
year,  the  whereabouts  of  more  than  one- 
half  are  unknown,  and  that  only  338  are 
known  to  be  employed. 

A  report  from  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  dated 
July  23,  told  of  Mrs.  Grace  Phillips,  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  center  at 
Excelsior  Springs,  being  served  with  a 
warrant  charging  her  with  maintaining 
a  public  nuisance. 

The  complaint  was  signed  by  20  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area.  They  complained  that 
girls  at  the  center  were  loud,  profane, 
sometimes  drunk,  and  often  on  the 
town’s  once-quiet  streets  after  curfew. 
They  said  the  girls  were  promiscuous, 
sometimes  in  the  yards  of  residents. 

A  San  Antonio  Evening  News  story  re¬ 
ported  that  Roger  Flores  who  operates  a 
beer  and  wine  lounge  posted  this  notice : 
“Notice.  Sorry — No  Job  Corps  Allowed.'' 

He  told  the  press : 

I’m  doing  it  in  self  defense.  Those  boys  are 
edroughnecks  .  .  .  uncontrolled  and  unciv¬ 
ilized.  They  bust  up  my  place  every  time  they 
come  in. 

The  troublemakers  were  from  the 
Gary  Job  Corps  Center. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  scores  of 
other  complaints  about  the  Job  Corps. 
While  the  results  are,  at  the  best,  not 
impressive,  the  exorbitant  cost  of  the  op¬ 
eration  cannot  be  justified. 

Perhaps  the  Headstart  program  has 
more  to  show  for  the  money  that  has 
been  expended.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to  help 
finance  kindergarten  schools,  then  it 
would  seem  logical  that  it  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  point  in  be¬ 
laboring  this  matter.  I  believe  that  from 
my  meager  files  on  the  subject  I  could 
cite  perhaps  50  more  instances  compa¬ 
rable  to  those  I  have  mentioned.  Now  I 
know  what  the  explanation  is:  that  cor¬ 
rective  actions  are  undertaken  when  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  besides  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  infractions  represent 
but  a  limited  percentage  of  the  overall 
total  of  those  engaged  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  One  is  made  to  wonder  how  many 
equally  indefensible  instances  of  waste 
have  gone  undetected  and  unrecorded. 

But  as  I  see  it  these  many  intolerable 
developments  cannot  be  dismissed  as  iso¬ 
lated  instances.  There  are  simply  too 
many  of  them  for  that.  I  recognize  the 
difficulty  in  running  herd  on  such  a  mas¬ 
sive,  disjointed  program.  It  presents  an 
administrative  nightmare.  Someone  said 
the  poverty  crusade  has  come  apart  at 
the  seams.  Certainly  if  it  is  continued  it 
is  in  need  of  some  major  surgery. 

MORE  BIRTH  CONTROL  NEEDED 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  as  a 
bright  spot  in  this  entire  picture  is  OEO’s 
allotments  for  family  planning  and  birth 
control.  Its  awareness  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  poverty  control  and  birth  control 
is  commendable.  OEO’s  commitments  in 
this  area  have  been  limited  and  should 
have  been  much  more.  But  it  helps. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  birth  control 
is  the  only  real  and  meaningful  answer 
to  this  problem,  so  far  as  a  substantial 
number  in  the  low-income  category  is 
concerned.  I  am  referring  in  particular 
to  those  who  have  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  motivation  to  train,  work,  and 
get  ahead.  Therein  we  find  the  hard  core 
of  poverty.  An  antipoverty  program,  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost,  whose  major  interest  and 
effort  is  devoted  to  family  planning 
would  have  my  wholehearted  support. 

But  as  the  program  is  now  set  up,  one 
must  engage  in  some  painfully  wishful 
thinking  to  expect  any  long  range  and 
significant  help  in  reducing  the  number 
of  people  on  relief  and  in  elevating  the 
earning  power  of  those  in  the  lower 
brackets.  If  real  progress  in  this  area  is 
forthcoming,  it  will  come  through  the  old 
time-tested  methods  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  the  past. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de¬ 
bate  in  this  House  on  the  economic  op¬ 
portunity  legislation — and  particularly 
on  the  community  action  program  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  its  success  as  well  as  its 
controversy — has  developed  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  pattern. 

My  colleagues  who  oppose  the  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  their  method  is  to  break 
it  into  fragments,  amend  it  to  death,  or 
abolish  it  entirely,  practically  always 
manage  to  avoid  addressing  themselves 
to  the  hard  facts  of  what  the  community 
action  program  is  doing  in  the  communi¬ 
ties.  They  snipe  at  isolated  mistakes  and 
temporary  reversals,  but  they  are  wise  to 
shun  discussion  of  the  amazingly  con¬ 
structive  impact  that  community  action 
has  made  in  specific  slums,  on  specific 
poor  people.  If  they  got  into  that  kind  of 
discussion,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would 
have  no  way  to  conceal  the  weakness  of 
their  negative  case. 

I  am  for  community  action,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  because  it  works.  There  is  impres¬ 


sive  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  how  well  it  works,  but  let  me 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  a  city  where  I 
have  seen  it  work  at  firsthand  and  gather 
strength  and  effectiveness  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time. 

In  Providence,  the  keystones  of  com¬ 
munity  action  are  education  and  man¬ 
power  programs,  striking  directly  at  the 
root  causes  of  poverty. 

Eight  community  schools,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Progress  for  Providence,  the 
community  action  agency,  and  the  Prov¬ 
idence  School  Department  in  eight  mar¬ 
ginal  income  neighborhoods,  run  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  courses  for  youngsters 
and  adults.  Some  4,000  are  enrolled. 
They  get  remedial  assistance.  They  re¬ 
ceive  individual  attention.  They  receive 
psychological  and  social  guidance.  They 
get  hope  and  a  stake  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood.  If  community  action  is  gutted, 
some,  most,  or  maybe  all  of  them  will 
be  thrown  back  on  the  scrap  heap. 

Progress  for  Providence  has  a  flourish¬ 
ing  manpower  program.  In  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  in  just  3  months, 
this  program  placed  160  people  in  full¬ 
time  jobs  with  good  wages,  40  in  on- 
the-job-training  programs  and  76  in 
various  other  training  programs.  What 
happens  to  them,  and  people  who  come 
after  them,  if  community  action  is 
gutted?  Forget  them?  They  will  be  back 
on  the  streets  and  on  the  dole. 

The  legal  services  program,  which 
gives  the  poor  not  only  vitally  needed 
legal  assistance  but  also,  respect  for  the 
orderly  process  of  law,  handled  851  cases 
and  advised  128  more  poor  people — 
again,  in  a  period  of  just  3  months. 
A  credit  union  has  782  poor  members 
who  are  learning  to  shop,  save,  and  plan 
wisely.  Community  workers  have  in  the 
last  quarter  referred  well  over  1,000  poor 
people  desperately  in  need  of  various 
kinds  of  help  and  totally  ignorant  about 
where  they  could  get  it  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  agencies.  More  than  500  children  are 
enrolled  in  school  department  Headstart 
programs. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  to 
my  mind  it  must  continue  to  go.  I  have 
just  touched  on  the  high  points  of  the 
Providence  community  action  program, 
but  sufficiently,  I  hope,  to  demonstrate 
how  it  is  tied  together,  how  it  is  reach¬ 
ing  people  who  have  never  been  reached 
before,  and  how  essential  it  is  to  the  life 
of  this  particular  city. 

I  might  add  that  over  60  percent  of  the 
employees  of  Progress  for  Providence, 
nearly  800  people,  are  nonprofessional 
aides  who  give  vital  support  to  the  work 
of  the  professionals.  We  hear  a  lot  from 
those  who  would  wreck  the  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  so-called  poverty 
bureaucracy.  Here  is  the  bulk  of  that  bu¬ 
reaucracy:  Poor  people,  recruited  from 
the  slums  at  minimal  wages  to  help  their 
neighbors  and  to  be  trained  to  help 
themselves.  If  community  action  is 
gutted,  we  can  forget  about  them,  too. 

We  may  also  have  to  forget  about 
what  these  people  can  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  in- 
nercity.  Without  them  last  summer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Providence  would  have  had  a 
riot.  As  it  was,  there  was  only  a  minor 
incident.  These  nonprofessional  aides 
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of  Progress  for  Providence,  these  poor 
people  from  the  slums,  formed  an  im¬ 
promptu  “soul  patrol,”  and  to  put  it  suc¬ 
cinctly,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  “cooled”  it. 
My  good  friend  and  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Providence,  Joseph  A.  Doorley, 
Jr.,  said  at  the  time: 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  if  it  wasn’t  for 
the  poverty  workers,  there  is  no  telling  how 
bad  the  situation  might  have  been. 

I  am  not  willing  to  wait  and  see  how 
bad  the  situation  may  be  next  summer 
in  our  cities.  The  war  on  poverty  may  be 
considered  to  be  in  an  embattled  state 
in  the  House  today,  but  it  will  be  the 
cities  and  urban  areas  of  our  country 
who  will  be  in  a  state  of  seige  if  this 
program  is  gutted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  war 
on  poverty  because  I  believe  that  through 
this  program — through  a  partnership  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  resources — we 
can  help  the  disadvantaged  help  them¬ 
selves  and  make  taxpayers  out  of  tax- 
eaters.  This  massive  program  of  human 
renewal  merits  the  support  of  every 
thinking,  compassionate  citizen. 

I  recently  received  a  report  on  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  village  of  Freeport,  N.Y.,  a 
truly  cosmopolitan  community  located  in 
the  heart  of  my  congressional  district  on 
Long  Island’s  south  shore.  The  village  of 
Freeport,  which  last  month  celebrated 
its  75th  anniversary  of  incorporation,  is 
a  suburban  community  with  a  population 
of  more  than  40,000. 

The  religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  have 
been  cooperating  on  a  community  pro¬ 
gram  which  could  stand  as  a  model  for 
others. 

Tire  Freeport  Methodist  Church  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  war  on  poverty  and  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  which  I  received  from  its 
distinguished  ministers  and  a  report  on 
community  relations  and  employment 
programs  of  the  Freeport  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  which  they  for¬ 
warded  to  me: 

The  Freeport  Methodist  Church, 

Freeport,  N.Y.,  November  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  are  concerned  along  with  a  great 
many  other  persons  about  the  anti-poverty 
legislation  currently  being  proposed  and  de¬ 
bated.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  bill,  as 
currently  designed,  will  have  negative  effects 
on  the  problems  of  alleviating  poverty,  if  it 
is  adopted. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  that  the  effect  of  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  present  anti-poverty  legislation 
will  be  to  reduce,  perhaps  undermine,  the 
effectiveness  of  moderate  Negro  leadership 
in  this  and  other  communities.  In  the  vac¬ 
uum  of  leadership  that  would  follow  such 
reduced  leadership  capacity,  it  would  be 
likely  that  the  Black  Power  ideology  could 
take  firmer  root  than  has  been  possible  to 
this  time.  Thus,  it  seems  curious  and  ironical 
that  our  government  could,  by  its  own  voice 
and  vote,  foster  the  growth  of  social  unrest, 
not  to  say  anarchy.  If  our  governmental 
structures  cannot  deal  imaginatively  with 
this  most  urgent  problem,  then  it  seems  clear 
that  in  the  long  run  there  will  be  hardly  any 
course  left  to  the  poor  and  those  who  work 
with  them  but  to  establish  paragovernmental 
structures,  or  indeed,  to  work  in  opposition 
to  established  government.  It  is  not  difficult 
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to  imagine  that  such  time  may  come  if  the 
anti-poverty  program  is  made  ineffective  now. 

Attached  is  a  document  detailing  some  of 
the  work  of  the  Freeport  OEO  program.  We 
can  attest  that  hopeful  signs  were  coming 
visible  in  this  place  by  their  good  work.  We 
dare  not  have  them  fail  now. 

We  know  that  you  are  concerned  and  that 
you  intend  to  stand  for  the  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  allow  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram  to  function  effectively.  Be  assured  of 
our  support  of  your  stand  and  our  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  coming  vote. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  E.  Hodgson. 
Michael  McIntyre. 

Details  of  Freeport,  N.Y.,  OEO  Programs 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Ad-hoc  committee  on  urban  renewal 

This  committee  was  established  to  open 
the  channels  of  communication  between  the 
Urban  Renewal  Authorities  and  the  citizens 
of  the  Bennington  Park  (initial  Urban  Re¬ 
newal  site)  section  of  Freeport.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  fifteen  (15)  elected  members  rep¬ 
resenting  all  of  the  families  residing  in  the 
target  area.  The  neighborhood  aide  assigned 
was  most  effective  in  organizing  this  group. 
The  Legal  Service  Committee  of  Nassau 
County  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Freeport  Housing  Council 

A  tenants’  association  was  organized  by  a 
neighborhood  aide  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
many  complaints  received  from  tenants  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  public  housing  facilities  provided 
by  the  Village  of  Freeport.  Initially  many 
tenants  were  slow  to  join  due  to  fear  of 
reprisals.  At  present  there  are  more  than 
forty  (40)  families  involved  of  the  total  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  one  hundred  (100)  families.  The 
goals  are: 

a.  Management  will  recognize  the  tenants 
as  a  bargaining  force 

b.  Vandalism  can  be  reduced 

c.  Council  will  initiate  a  self  policing  poli¬ 
cy  placing  responsibility  on  tenants 

Youth  Council 

The  need  for  reaching  out  to  the  youth  of 
Freeport  is  very  much  in  evidence.  The 
Southeast  area  (Bennington  Park)  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  assistance  from  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  Nassau  County.  How¬ 
ever,  most  areas  are  without  facilities  or 
guidance.  It  is  obvious  a  youth  center  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Meetings  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  held  between  this  office,  Village 
Officials,  and  members  of  the  Freeport 
School  System,  to  make  a  year  round  youth 
program  and  adequate  youth  center  a  reali¬ 
ty.  There  are  at  the  present  time  about  one 
hundred  fifty  (150)  young  people  involved 
in  this  effort. 

In  conjunction  there  are  twenty  five  (25) 
youth  meeting  three  nights  each  week  in 
our  Child  Day  Care  Center  rehearsing.  In 
hope  of  presenting  musical  and  dramatic 
plays,  this  group  also  participates  in  career 
clinics  and  provides  a  volunteer  service  to 
the  community. 

Boy  Scout  troop  has  been  formed  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the  Freeport  Methodist  Church. 
We  feel  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
our  youth  to  participate  in  a  well  supervised 
program  and  come  into  close  contact  with 
boys  of  varied  cultural  backgrounds.  During 
the  summer  more  than  forty  (40)  boys  were 
sent  to  camp,  for  some  this  was  the  first  such 
experience.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Nassau  in 
presenting  two  hour  tutorial  service  each 
Saturday  for  school  youngsters  who  may  re¬ 
quire  additional  assistance  in  such  subjects 
as  Reading,  Math,  History  and  Languages. 
There  are  presently  more  than  seventy  five 
(75)  school  children  enrolled  in  three  (3) 
schools.  Ages  range  from  7-14  years.  This 
tutoring  will  last  for  four  months. 


FREEPORT  E.O.C.  EMPLOYMENT  SECTION 
MARCH  1967  TO  OCTOBER  1967 

The  Employment  Section  of  the  Freeport 
E.O.C.  has  directly  affected  over  five  hundred 
(500)  Freeport  families.  Two  hundred  seven¬ 
teen  (217)  applicants  have  been  employed 
or  placed  in  training  classes.  All  other  appli¬ 
cants  have  problems  which  are  keeping  them 
from  being  employable  at  the  present  time. 
These  are  active  cases  shared  between  the 
employment  section  and  the  Family  Service 
Section.  Our  focus  is  on  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  We  work  very  closely  with 
the  Domestic  Worker  finding  that  30%  are 
high  school  graduate  who  have  never  applied 
for  employment  other  than  Domestic.  We 
have  taken  them  directly  from  the  train 
station  with  their  belongings,  secured  lodg¬ 
ing,  immediate  funds  and  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  for  them.  This  action  initiated  the  idea 
for  a  Domestic  league  in  Freeport.  The  Do¬ 
mestic  League  is  not  for  employment  and 
training  advice  alone — It  will  include: 

A.  Recreational  Pursuits 

B.  Advice  on  job  opportunities  and  Train¬ 
ing  Programs 

C.  Consumer 'Education 

D.  Discussion  on  legal  rights,  pay  scales, 
working  conditions,  etc. 

E.  Assistance  in  planning  for  future  growth 

F.  Intervention  where  necessary  with  em¬ 
ployees  and  employment  agencies. 

Since  opening,  we  have  come  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  in  school  and  out  of  school 
youth  from  below  the  poverty  line.  We  find 
them  uninformed  about  career  opportunities 
available  to  them.  Therefore,  the  employ¬ 
ment  aide  is  assigned  to  the  youth  group 
and  is  present  at  all  meeting  not  only  to  in¬ 
form  them  concerning  employment  but  also 
to  direct  other  activities. 

Emphasis  is  on  finding  employment  that 
will  utilize  existing  skills  to  their  best  ad¬ 
vantage  and  upgrading  of  those  individuals 
who  are  working  below  capacity.  We  have 
contacted  by  mail,  telephone,  and  personal 
interviews  all  of  the  business  establishments 
in  Freeport  and  surrounding  areas.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  campaign,  we  have  not  only  com¬ 
piled  an  extensive  file  on  job  opportunities 
but  have  established  very  fine  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  business  community.  We 
share  job  informaiton  with  other  C.A.P. 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  obtain  maximum  ex¬ 
posure  for  our  clients. 

On  the  job  training  programs  have  been 
established  in  the  Freeport  Community.  Em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  are  very  receptive  to 
this  Federally  subsidized  program. 

A  late  opening  of  the  Multi-Service  Center 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  effective  in 
obtaining  summer  jobs  for  “in  school”  ap¬ 
plicants.  Because  of  this  experience  last  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Employment  Section  has  already 
mailed  out  over  fifty  (50)  applications  for 
summer  work  with  government  agencies. 
(Federal,  State,  and  County)  with  the  help 
of  our  youth  organization,  we  are  presently 
working  on  a  flyer  to  be  distributed  to  the 
home  owners  of  Freeport  to  list  household 
and  handyman  jobs  that  our  youth  can 
perform  (babysitting,  shopping,  errands, 
lawn  care,  painting,  cleaning  garages  and 
attics,  etc.).  We  shall  also  list  summer  jobs 
from  local  business  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  faces  a 
challenge  in  our  debate  on  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1967 — a 
(challenge  posed  by  those  who  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty 
by  cutting  back  on  the  vitally  needed 
resources  to  continue  the  struggle  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  disadvantaged. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  warn¬ 
ings  expressed  by  those  who  have  been 
involved  in  war  on  poverty  efforts  at  the 
local  level — to  heed  the  cry  for  justice 


from  the  disadvantaged  who  want  and 
deserve  an  opportunity  to  help  them¬ 
selves — and  to  heed  the  nonpartisan  ap¬ 
peal  for  support  from  religious  and  civic 
groups  across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  has  editorially  given 
strong  support  to  the  war  on  poverty  and 
to  the  $2.06  billion  antipoverty  authori¬ 
zation  bill  that  is  now  before  this  body. 

The  Tribune  feels  that  Congress  has 
been  ignoring  the  major  issue  before  it, 
mainly  poverty  itself.  While  OEO  has 
had  problems  in  its  short  existence,  it 
had  achieved  tremendous  gains  in  the 
overall  effort  to  help  the  poor.  Perhaps 
OEO’s  greatest  problem  is  that  it  has 
been  given  too  little  money  and  support 
in  relation  to  the  massive  needs. 

Any  cut  in  funds  for  the  program  will 
cause  incalculable  loss  to  the  poor.  Head¬ 
start,  neighborhood  centers,  legal  aid 
programs,  VISTA  projects,  health  cen¬ 
ters,  Upward  Bound,  and  foster  grand¬ 
parents  programs  and  a  number  of  other 
efforts  ought  to  be  expanded,  not  re¬ 
duced. 

A  more  serious  effect  of  fund  reduc¬ 
tions  would  be  to  deprive  the  poor  of  hope 
itself.  I  do  not  know  how  the  poor,  or 
anyone,  can  believe  that  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  truly  serious  about  alleviating 
poverty  when  this  body  is  inclined  to 
slash  funds  from  such  a  vital  program. 

We  must,  at  least,  provide  OEO  with 
the  $2.06  billion  authorization.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  us  are 
serious  about  giving  our  Nation’s  poor 
the  help  and  the  hope  that  they  so  des¬ 
perately  need.  Yet,  as  the  Tribune  article 
concludes : 

If  Congress  does  slash  the  OEO  funds,  it 
will  indicate  that  a  majority  of  its  Members 
are  not  very  serious  about  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment 
and  related  human  troubles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Does  Congress  Care  About  Poverty? 

The  Nation’s  antipoverty  program  is  in 
serious  danger  of  going  on  the  rocks  in  a 
storm  of  controversy  over  its  political,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  fiscal  complications.  What 
Congress  seems  to  be  largely  ignoring  is  pov¬ 
erty  itself. 

The  economic  opportunity  program  has 
had  many  growing  pains  in  its  short  life.  It 
can  profit  by  some  revisions.  But  it  also 
represents  a  major  effort  to  solve  America’s 
greatest  social  problem — to  help  its  people 
who,  by  reason  of  race,  meager  education, 
lack  of  opportunities  and  qualifications,  are 
poor  and  deprived.  Its  greatest  weakness  so 
far  is  that  it  has  done  too  little,  measured 
against  the  massive  needs. 

Yet  the  House  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
cut  the  1968  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  from  $1.6  billion  to  $1.2 
billion.  Funds  for  some  existing  programs 
already  have  been  cut  off.  Such  future  proj¬ 
ects  as  the  Pilot  City  program  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  North  Side  may  never  get  launched. 
A  more  realistic  federal  budget  for  OEO  would 
be  the  $2-billion  figure  which  is  getting  slim 
support  in  Washington. 

A  catalogue  of  what  would  be  lost  with 
the  big  slash  includes  much  of  the  promis¬ 
ing  Head  Start  program  for  children;  cuts 
in  the  citizens  community  centers  and  legal 
aid  services,  and  complete  loss  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  job  program  for  young  people.  It  would 
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affect  OEO  activities  in  rural  areas  and  on 
Indian  reservations  as  well  as  in  cities. 

In  the  larger  view,  the  cut  in  funds  would 
mean  a  rebuff  where  hope  has  been  built 
among  the  nation’s  poor.  It  would  mean  a 
weakening  of  basic  efforts  to  ease  racial  prob¬ 
lems.  It  would  mean  losing  experienced  staff 
people  and  undermining  the  momentum  of 
strong  community  organizations  which  have 
brought  together  low-income  residents  and 
civic  leaders. 

If  Congress  does  slash  the  OEO  funds,  it 
will  indicate  that  a  majority  of  its  members 
are  not  very  serious  about  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment  and 
related  human  troubles.  To  be  realistic,  con¬ 
structive  and  fair,  it  seems  to  us,  Congress 
should  approve  appropriations  for  the  war 
on  poverty  at  the  $2-billion  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  to  section  103? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  op¬ 
eration  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  poverty 
bill,  S.  2388. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 

ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  CON¬ 
FERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  conference  report/ 
on  the  bill  H.R.  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection/to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  /rom 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  }/o.  925) 

The  committee  of  conference/on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2) 
to  amend  titles  10,  14,  32/ and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen/  the  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  armed  fq/ces,  and  clarify  the 
status  of  National  Guard  technicians,  and 
for  other  purposes,  ha/ing  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  havfe  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommen</to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Ho/se  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  a/tendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  b/l  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed, to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following : 

■this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Reserve 
Porc@6  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vitallzation  Act". 
2.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
fended  as  follows: 


(1)  Section  136(b)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  below  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
“One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shaU  have  as  his 
principal  duty  the  overall  supervision  of 
manpower  and  reserve  component  affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.” 

(2)  Section  136  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“(f)  Within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  there  shall  be  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  who 
shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  Subject  to  the  supervi¬ 
sion  and  control  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  matters  relating  to  reserve 
affairs  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs.” 

(3)  Section  175(a)  (2)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(2)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
_for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower 
a\d  Reserve  Affairs,  and  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs;”. 

(4)  ^Section  175  is  amended  by  striking  outj 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  and  ii 
serting  in, lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(b)  Whenever  the  Coast  Guard  is  Aiot 
operating  as\a  service  in  the  Navy,  the/Sec- 
retary  of  Transportation  may  designate  an 
officer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guarc Y  or  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  serve  aya  voting 
member  of  the  Bofrd. 

“(c)  The  Board,  acting  throue/i  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  /Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  is  the  princin/l  policy  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defenyg/>n  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  reserve  compon/nts. 

“(d)  This  section  doe/ not  affect  the  com¬ 
mittees  on  reserve  poli/ies  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  3033,  5251,  5252,  /r  8033  of\his  title. 

“(e)  A  member  on.  a  committee  or  board 
prescribed  under  /  section  listed\n  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  may,  if  otherwise  eligible,  be  a 
member  of  the/Reserve  Forces  PolicyyBoard. 

“(f)  The  B/ard  shall  act  on  those  matters 
referred  to  te  by  the  Chairman  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  on  a/y  matter  raised  by  a  memberspf 
the  Boar//’ 

(5)  Section  262  is  amended  by  striking  out' 
“the  /serve  components”  and  inserting  "each 
res  ewe  component”  in  place  thereof. 

>)  Section  264  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

264.  Reserve  affairs:  designation  of  gen¬ 
eral  or  flag  officer  of  each  military 
department;  personnel  and  logistic 
support  for  reserves;  reports  to 
Congress 

“(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  desig¬ 
nate  a  general  or  flag  officer  of  the  armed 
force  under  his  jurisdiction  to  be  directly 
responsible  for  reserve  affairs  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  subsection  does  not  affect  the 
functions  of  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  the  Chief,  Office  of  Army  Reserve,  or 
the  Chief,  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  providing  the  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  other  general  logistic  support 
necessary  to  enable  units  and  Reserves  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  Reserve  compo¬ 
nents  under  his  jurisdiction  to  satisfy  the 
training  requirements  and  mobilization 
readiness  requirements  for  those  units  and 
Reserves  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  as  recommended  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 


retary  of  Transportation  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operated  as  a  service  of  they 
Navy. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  subnet 
a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on  Arched 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  ot'R.ep- 
resentatives  each  year  regarding  the/extent 
to  which  units  and  Reserves  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  the  Reserve  compone/ts  under 
his  jurisdiction  have  satisfied  tile  training 
and  mobilization  readiness  /equirements 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  ai  this  section 
for  the  year  with  respect  tq/which  such  re¬ 
port  was  submitted.  Report/  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  made  on/a  fiscal  year  basis 
and  the  report  for  anv/fiscal  year  shall  be 
submitted  within  60  days  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  whrch  it  is  submitted.” 

(7)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  11  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“264.  Reserve  affairs:  responsibility  for.”, 
and  inserting  ift  lieu  thereof 
“264.  Reserve  affairs:  designation  of  general 
or  /lag  officers  of  each  military  de- 
p/rtment;  personnel  and  logistic 
/up  port  for  reserves;  reports  to 
'Congress.”. 

(8/  Section  268  is  amended  by  inserting 
the/iesignation  “(a)  ”  at  the  beginning  there¬ 
of  and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
notions  : 

‘(b)  Within  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of 
the  Reserve  components  defined  in  section 
261  of  this  title,  there  is  a  Selected  Reserve, 
consisting  of  units,  and,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  of  Reserves,  trained 
as  prescribed  in  section  270(a)  (1)  of  this  ti¬ 
tle  or  section  502(a)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  as  appropriate. 

“(c)  The  organization  and  unit  structure 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  shall  be  approved — 

“(1)  in  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re¬ 
serve,  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Comman¬ 
dant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 

“(2)  in  the  case  of  all  other  Reserve  com¬ 
ponents,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  based 
upon  recommendations  from  the  military  de¬ 
partments  as  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  accordance  wtih  contingency  and 
war  plans.” 

(9)  Section  269(e)  (l)-(6)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(1)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  in  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  at  least  five  years;  or 

“(2)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  in  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag- 
regate  of  less  than  five  years,  but  satis¬ 
factorily  participated,  as  determined  by  the 
Sectatary  concerned,  in  an  accredited  train¬ 
ing  program  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  period 
which,\when  added  to  his  period  of  active 
duty  (other  than  for  training),  totals  at 
least  five  \ears,  or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval  of 
the  SecretarySof  Defense  in  the  case  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  of  a  military  department,  may  pre¬ 
scribe  for  satisfactory  participation  in  an 
accredited  training  program  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned.” 

(10)  Section  270(a^(l)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(1)  participate  in  least  48  scheduled 
drills  or  training  period\  during  each  year 
and  serve  on  active  duty  r^r  training  of  not 
less  than  14  days  (exclusive^  of  traveltime) 
during  each  year;”. 

(11)  Section  511(d)  is  amenJl^d  to  read  as 
follows: 

“(d)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  thcv  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  a  non-prior-service  person 'who 
is  under  26  years  of  age,  who  is  qualified  for 
induction  for  active  duty  in  an  armed  force 
and  who  is  not  under  orders  to  report  for' 
induction  into  an  armed  force  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  451-473),  except  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  6(c)  (2)  (A)  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  such  Act, 
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nothing  to  bring  about  peace,  or  indeed  to 
rmprove  the  lot  of  the  African  in  this  coun- 
trV  All  they  have  done  is  they  have  brought 
despondency.  If  they  were  really,  interested 
in  thk  welfare  of  this  country  I  challenge  the 
hon.  glmtleman  who  signed  this  document 
as  attached  to  come  down  to  Rhodesia  them¬ 
selves  and\do  the  fighting  themselves.  If  they 
do  not  wakt  to  expose  their  skills  to  the 
bullets  of  our  Forces  then  they  at  least 
should  come  down  and  solve  issues  in  Rho¬ 
desia  because  ohx  issues,  I  believe,  will  have 
to  be  solved  in  Rhodesia  or  never  at  all. 

I  have  said  the  welfare  of  these  people  in 
western  Matabelelanfcl  is  in  danger  and  it  is 
our  Forces  who  are  gallantly  trying  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  in  that  palst  of  the  country.  I  - 
may,  in  short,  try  and\bring  before  this 
House  the  aims  of  these  infiltrators.  First  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  know  Where  they  have 
had  the  training,  where  theyMiave  had  the 
arms  and  the  ammunition — frorn  people  who 
would  like  to  see  this  country  destroyed.  It 
is  from  people  who  would  like  to\impose  a 
worse  type  of  government  in  this  country,  a 
worse  type  of  persecution  of  the  lower  races 
by  their  members  because  they  have  not  got 
enough  room  in  their  own  countries  and  they 
would  like  to  find  room  in  Rhodesia. —  [Mr. 
Chigogo:  In  Africa  as  a  whole.] — I  say  again, 
praise  to  our  Forces  who  are  trying  to  pre- > 
serve  law  and  order,  who  are  fighting,  who 
are  losing  their  lives  sjnd  who  are  facing  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  try  and  maintain  law  and  order 
in  this  country  .  .  . 

I  speak  as  a  family  man;  I  have  love  for  my 
family;  I  believe  it  is  the  same  with  every 
one  of  us  here  and  apart  from  anything 
else  I  would  love  to  see  my  children  grow 
up  happily  and  because  I  am  involved  in 
politics  is  no  reason  why  my  family  should 
suffer  from  injustices.  I  believe  indeed  that 
if  it  is  a  sin  that  I  am  a  politician  then  those 
sins  must  grossly  come  upon  me  and  never 
upon  my  children  because  I  made  my  choice 
and  I  will  let  my  children  grow  up  and  make 
their  choices.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
everyone,  every  citizen  of  Rhodesia  at  this 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  foreign  doc¬ 
trines,  to  stand  together,  to  forget  politics 
and  to  strive  never  to  bring  politics  into 
matters  of  national  importance.  I  believe  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  this  country 
to  fight  to  preserve  peace.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  take  up  arms  and  defend  this 
country  from  foreign  infiltrators,  indeed  to 
defend  this  country  from  communism.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Forces  at  this  moment  need 
both  moral  and  physical  support,  and  this 
is  one  institution  where  such  feelings  should 
be  voiced. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  confirm  and/ 
redirect  the  words  of  the  reverend  gentleman, 
the  Dean  of  Bulawayo,  who  said  that  terror¬ 
ism  is  lawless  and  must  be  condemned  hy  all 
sections  of  this  country,  by  all  spheres,  be¬ 
cause  it  knows  no  law.  We  know  that  when 
these  people  have  had  the  chance  of /infiltrat¬ 
ing  into  this  country  they  have  kitted  at  ran¬ 
dom  people  they  had  nothing  against.  They 
have  killed  for  the  sake  of  killing,  for  the 
sake  of  demonstrating  that/they  can  kill, 
and  they  have  robbed  not  p/ople  like  myself 
who  can  defend  themselv/s  but  they  have 
robbed  elderly  poor  peoplO,  say,  in  the  Mrewa 
District,  elderly  poor  people  who  cannot  de¬ 
fend  themselves,  and  /ney  have  forced  them 
to  give  them  money;  Why  should  such  ac¬ 
tions  be  condonedVWhy  should  that  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  politics/  I  believe  that  is  not  poli¬ 
tics,  it  is  only  hecause  a  few  people  who  are 
keeping  themselves  very  safe  in  another 
country  are  satisfied  to  send  their  own  broth¬ 
ers  to  comer  and  die  here  in  order  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  life  wherever  they 
are.— [M/f.  Majongwe:  They  will  not  enjoy 
them  f/r  long.] 

Mr/ Rubatika.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this 
motion  on  the  adjournment.  In  fact  I  am 
bewildered  at  times  when  I  see  men  holding 


responsible  positions  paying  lip  service  to 
the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  this  country.  When  it  is  to  their 
convenience  they  uphold  law  and  order  but 
when  it  is  not  to  their  convenience  they  do 
not  uphold  law  and  order.  I  have  seen  men 
some  time  ago  who  have  gone  almost  weep¬ 
ing  to  the  Minister  of  Law  and  Order  asking 
for  protection,  but  to-day  those  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  giving  the  Minister  of  Law  and 
Order  a  hard  time  because  he  has  brought 
tranquillity  to  this  country.  They  have  one 
foot  among  the  terrorists  and  another  foot 
among  the  decent  people  for  fear  that 
should  the  terrorists  win  they  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  having  championed  their  cause. 

Today  there  are  some  who  are  being  in¬ 
timidated  because  of  these  people.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  some  of  these  people  are  still 
moving  around  and  yet  some  of  them  are  be¬ 
ing  paid  by  Government  in  certain  institu¬ 
tions  of  Government.  Wherever  we  move  we 
are  told  that  we  are  the  people  who  sup¬ 
port— I  am  sorry  to  use  unparliamentary 
language — “I  support  Smith  and  Lardner- 
Burke”.  We  have  plainly  told  them  that  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  we  might  have  dif¬ 
ferences,  as  members  of  a  family,  but  we  are 
one  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  we 
are  one  as  a  nation  of  Rhodesia, 
v  I  must  register  my  strongest  protest  to  / 
Britain  for  lack  of  foresight.  Let  us  say  thay 
these  terrorists  were  given  the  MIGS  to  la/d 
in  Zambia  and  the  communists  bombed/our 
territory,  what  does  Britain  think  Would 
happen?  The  Rhodesian  Air  Force /would 
start  bombing  the  bases  from  which  those 
MIGS  cafiae.  Would  this  not  esc/late?  We 
expect  Britan,  since  it  says  it  h/s  responsi¬ 
bility  over  utoup  to  date,  to  act/s  the  Prime 
Minister  statefcL  by  exercising/his  influence 
on  Zambia  to  scop  terrorism/and  at  least  to 
register  a  protesi\on  behalf  of  the  African 
people  whom  it  is  Stating/! t  is  championing. 
We  do  not  want  anVlMs  of  blood. 

As  far  as  my  electoral  district  is  concerned 
and  all  the  electoral/diPtricts,  all  of  us  hate 
the  chaos  and  disorder  which  happened  some 
time  ago.  We  stand  in  admiration  of  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  stand'  on  bringing,  about  law  and 
order.  If  by  aa^y  eventuality  the  white  man 
should  fall  we  must  pay  the  price  and  I  am 
prepared  tc/ tell  them  to  shoot  Vie  because 
I  am  dedicated  to  a  cause  and  rsshall  live 
and  die  m  it.  \ 

Mr. /Chigogo.  I  must  heartily  thapk  the 
Honyfoember  for  Matabelend  North  (Mh  Be¬ 
ll  ane)  whose  electoral  district  adjoins  mme 
anra,  as  he  has  said,  these  troubles  are  realty 
Baking  place  in  his  electoral  district  and^ 
/equally  the  same  in  the  Gokwe  area.  All 
I  have  to  say  here  is  not  much,  because  a 
multitude  of  words  is  not  going  to  help  us 
at  all.  I  will  as  the  Prime  Minister  to  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  whether 
this  is  a  trick  by  which  Britain  would  like 
to  arm  itself  against  Rhodesia  to  say  people 
are  fighting  and  there  is  chaos.  If  not,  could 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  tell  us 
where  these  people  are  being  trained, 
whether  he  has  any  alliances  with  those 
training  camps  where  the  Rhodesian  people 
are  being  trained  to  come  and  disturb  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  Tribal  Trust  Land  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  innocent  farmers  who  are  feed¬ 
ing  the  4,000,000  Africans  and  the  200,000 
Europeans  in  this  country? 

These  are  the  only  questions  I  would  like 
the  Prime  Minister  to  convey  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Let  us  know  if 
he  is  doing  any  good  to  those  crying  for 
freedom  as  such,  whether  the  situation  that 
he  has  been  experiencing  not  only  in  the 
Congo,  but  in  Nigeria,  Tanzania  and  Ghana. 
One  needs  to  mention  all  of  these.  Is  that 
what  Britain  would  like  to  see?  May  I  know 
again  through  our  Prime  Minister  whether 
Great  Britain  is  going  to  honour  Ghana  and 
Nigeria  to  sit  on  the  Prime  Minister’s  Con¬ 
ference?  Those  people  not  only  took  their 
freedom  but  killed  their  own  Prime  Minis¬ 


ters;  for  what  reason?  I  would  like  to  know/ 
these  answers  if  the  Prime  Minister  would 
convey  them.  / 

Mr.  Newington.  As  a  back-bencher, /may 
I  say  how  grateful  we  axe  on  this  siae  of 
the  House  to  see  honest  courageous  and 
determined  men  opposite,  men  who/nave  the 
same  purpose  at  heart  as  we  do  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  and  that  is  the  safety  and  se¬ 
curity  of  Rhodesia.  I  would  like' to  give  them 
my  wholehearted  congratulations  and  my 
appreciation  for  their  courage.  I  feel  though, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fingershould  be  placed 
firmly  and  fairly  on  the  j/iilty  and  evil  men. 

The  Prime  Minister /vlr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  th/e  hon.  member  fc  r  Ma- 
tabeleland  North  (Mr.  Behane)  on  bringing 
this  matter  up  anc/ the  other  members  who 
have  joined  in  this  small  debate  on  the  ad¬ 
journment.  It  is  indeed  very  refreshing  to 
find  that  in  /imes  of  national  emergency 
when  we  are'  challengd  as  a  country,  that 
we  can  ha /e  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  taking  the  stand  that  we  have,  over 
the  last/o  minutes,  witnessed. 

I  beMeve  that  this  attitude  that  has  been 
portr/yed  here  this  evening  is  the  attitude 
whi/h  goes  throughout  the  length  and 
br/adth  of  this  country.  This  is,  in  the  main, 
the  feeling  of  the  broad  mass  of  Rhodesians, 
/there  are  exceptions  of  course,  as  there  are 
exceptions  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this  was  quite  evident  earlier  this  afternoon 
but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  is  confined 
to  a  few  people.  I  believe  the  majority  con¬ 
cur  with  the  views  that  have  been  expressed 
here. 

How  right  it  was  to  point  out.  Sir,  what 
good  have  these  people  done  to  anybody  in 
Rhodesia  when  they  have  come  here  killing 
people  indiscriminately,  black  and  white. 
Who  can  they  claim  to  be  assisting?  The  hon. 
member  for  Matabeleland  North  (Mr.  Be¬ 
hane)  put  his  finger  very  firmly  on  the  spot 
when  he  said  these  are  agents  of  commu¬ 
nism,  and  I  believe  particularly  the  yellow 
communist,  and  that  they  would  love  to  have 
this  country  for  themselves.  If  they  did  ever 
get  to  this  stage,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  God 
help  all  Rhodesians,  not  one  section  or  an¬ 
other  section.  I  go  along  all  the  way  with 
him  and  the  other  hon.  members  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  when  they  said  that  whatever 
problems  we  have  in  Rhodesia  can  only  be 
solved  by  Rhodesians.  This  should  be  a  gol¬ 
den  rule. 

I  have  no  idea  what  Mr.  Wilson  is  after.  I 
am  sorry,  I  cannot  make  a  constructive  reply 
to  the  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Gokwe  (Mr.  Chigogo) . 

I  have  tried  to  get  him  to  face  up  to  his 
^responsibilities  on  a  number  of  occasions 
tond  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  any 
ti^eful  purpose  will  be  served  by  going  on 
flogging  a  dead  horse.  Let  us  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  here  have  got  to  produce  the 
right  solution  for  Rhodesia.  Let  us  enjoy  the 
systemtof  democracy  whereby  we  can  argue 
and  critndze  one  another;  this  is  healthy. 
OppositionVis  part  and  parcel  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  anH.  we  must  have  it.  But  when  it 
comes  to  infiltration  of  people  from  outside, 
bringing  in  outside  views  and  outside  doc¬ 
trines,  this  will  only  be  to  the  detriment  of 
everybody  in  Rhodesia  because  Rhodesia  will 
be  divided  and  people  from  outside,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  wlU  ultimately  come  in 
and  win  the  day  ahd  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits.  There  is  room  for  ari  of  us  in  Rhodesia, 
in  this  wonderful  country\which  is  the  envy 
of  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
green  with  envy  and  this  is  why  I  believe  so 
many  of  them  are  waging  thH.  war  against 
us;  they  would  love  to  have  what  we  have. 

So,  as  long  as  we  can  keep  together  and  as 
long  as  we  can  have  the  sort  of  constructive 
debates  which  we  have  seen  in  this  short  ad¬ 
journment,  then  I  believe  they  will\never 
succeed.  !  once  again  would  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  responsible  hon.  members  of  \he 
Opposition  benches  for  their  contribution.^ 
[Hon.  Members:  Hear,  hear.] 
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(Mr.  RARICK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  RARICK’S  remarks  will  appear 

hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

\ 


JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION  CEN¬ 
TERS  MAKING  A  GOOD  CONTRI¬ 
BUTION  TO  THE  NATION 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  contribution  that  the  94 
Job  Corps  conservation  centers  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  forests, 
parks,  and  natural  resources  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  is  an  achievement  that  deserves 
recognition  and  praise  second  only  to 
that  for  the  recuperative  impact  which 
the  Job  Corps  program  is  having  on  the 
youngsters  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  sample  of  the  many 
newspaper  reports  that  have  appeared 
recently  in  praise  of  the  great  work 
that  these  youngsters  are  doing  in  par¬ 
tial  repayment  for  the  chance  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  afforded  them. 

You  will  note  that  these  articles  which 
come  from  six  different  States,  describe 
some  of  the  activities  at  eight  conserva¬ 
tion  centers  and  reflect  the  positive  re¬ 
lationships  that  have  grown  between  the 
various  centers  and  the  neighboring 
communities. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  several  let¬ 
ters  written  in  thanks  to  the  corpsmen 
of  the  Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps  Center  in 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  for  their  assistance 
in  the  search  for  information  which 
would  lead  to  solving  the  disappearance 
of  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  ef¬ 
fort — beyond  duty — that  the  Job  Corps 
men  are  making  in  times  of  emergency 
and  disaster. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
these  items  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Montana  Standard,  July  30,  1967] 
Job  Corps  Pays  Off  Double 
(By  Frank  Quinn) 

The  Anaconda  Job  Corps  Center  on  Foster 
Creek,  11  miles  west  of  the  Smelter  City,  is 
paying  dividends.  The  center  is  now  in  its 
17th  month  of  operation. 

The  dividends  are  accruing  not  only  in  the 
field  of  human  resources  but  in  financial  re¬ 
turns  to  Montanans  living  within  the  Deer 
Lodge  National  Forest.  The  bigger  return, 
however,  is  to  the  nation  in  the  development 
of  productive  citizens. 

NEAR  CAPACITY 

There  are  now  214  men  between  16  and  21 
in  the  center  program.  That  is  within  four 
enrollees  of  capacity.  There  are  only  four  of 
the  boys  who  were  enrolled  when  the  camp 
opened  in  March,  1966. 

A  good  majority  of  the  first  enrollees  are 
now  in  the  armed  forces.  They  completed  the 
entire  program  including  basic  education  and 
job  training.  Some  who  did  not  go  into  serv¬ 
ice  are  now  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  many  in  their  hometown  districts. 


Nationally,  according  to  Mike  Paplch  of 
Anaconda,  program  specialist  for  the  Job 
Corps,  the  AFL-CIO  is  cooperating  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  acquaint 
local  labor  leaders  and  members  and  others 
with  the  program.  Through  combined  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  OEO  and  others, 
visits  are  planned  at  Job  Corps  Centers  soon. 
The  first  Montana  visitation  will  be  at  the 
Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps  Center  Aug.  11.  The 
center  is  located  two  miles  south  of  Ronan 
on  U.S.  93. 

Steve  Sherick  of  Butte,  director  for  the 
Anaconda  center,  and  Raymond  Karr,  Deer 
Lodge  National  Forest  supervisor,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  financial  return  to  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  human  resources.  They 
put  it  this  way:  "A  17-year-old  youth  who  be¬ 
comes  a  social  and  economic  failure  can  cost 
$140,000  in  public  funds  over  his  lifetime  if 
he  lives  to  be  57.  This  would  be  based  on 
$3,000  a  year  in  welfare  costs  and  $500  a 
year  in  income  taxes  he  would  have  paid  if 
employed.  The  boys  who  completed  the  full 
course  at  the  center  are  now  productive 
citizens,  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  in 
some  type  of  industry.” 

The  Anaconda  center’s  work  program  for 
this  fiscal  year,  has  an  approximate  appraised 
valuation  to  Deer  Lodge  National  Forest  of 
$430,800.  Because  there  is  a  Job  Corps  in  the 
forest  area  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
planned  work  will  be  $237,472. 

Karr  noted  that  the  work  setup  includes 
backlog  work  never  allocated  for  in  forest 
circles.  It  is  only  through  the  corps  that  the 
Forest  Service  can  do  the  outlined  work,  Karr 
explained. 

LOW  DROPOUT  RATE 

There  are  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  at  the  Anaconda  Center  and  they  like  it. 
Sherick  says  the  dropout  rate  at  the  Foster 
Creek  center  is  something  between  5  and  7 
percent — much  lower  than  the  national 
average. 

Most  dropouts,  personnel  say,  result  from 
homesickness,  although  the  extended  winter, 
with  accompanying  cold,  snow  and  the  long 
spring  rains  accounted  for  many.  Some  of  the 
southlanders  yearned  for  the  odor  of  mag¬ 
nolia  blossoms. 

It’s  a  learning  and  earning  process  for  the 
corpsmen,  and  they  will  be  even  more  pro¬ 
ductive  under  the  forest  program  outlined 
for  this  year.  The  most  extensive  program 
since  the  center  was  opened  was  prepared  by 
Sherick  and  Frank  Stillwell,  work  program 
director. 

The  projects,  some  already  well  under  way, 
include  installation  of  69  units  of  camping 
facilities  in  the  Philipsburg  Bay  campground 
area  on  the  north  shore  of  Georgetown  Lake. 
About  10  of  the  units  are  completed  and 
the  other  59  will  be  complete  before  the 
summer  is  over. 

Each  unit  includes  a  table,  fire  place,  tent 
pad  and  parking  area,  all  near  water  and 
sanitary  facilities.  The  Corpsmen  have  also 
cleaned  up  considerable  litter  around  the 
lakeshore. 

FENCING  PROJECTS 

Other  work  includes  fencing  in  the 
Skalkaho  area,  parts  of  Deer  Lodge  County, 
and  in  the  Silver  Star,  Buxton  and  Brown’s 
areas.  This  work  is  not  only  a  productive 
assets  for  the  Forest  Service,  but  for  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

Cross  fencing  and  rotation  of  pasture  land 
are  a  part  of  range  water  developments  under 
way  around  Dempsey,  near  Deer  Lodge,  and 
in  the  area  west  of  Silver  Star. 

Timber  thinning  is  continuing  in  the 
Spring  Creek  area  above  Foster  Creek,  in 
the  Storm  Lake  district  and  in  Peterson  Creek 
area,  east  of  Deer  Lodge.  This  work  will  make 
the  second-growth  lodgepole  pine  more 
valuable.  Some  of  the  timber  cut  in  the 
thinning  process  is  sold  by  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  for  use  in  fencing,  for  posts  of  various 
types  and  in  some  instances  for  firewood. 
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There  is  some  prescribed  burning  under 
way  throughout  much  of  the  forest  area.  The 
clearance  by  control  burning  of  slash  areas 
and  diseased  timberland  sections  has  an  ap¬ 
praised  valuation  of  $14,500.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $355. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

Under  road  construction  and  improvement, 
the  principal  projects  are  on  the  Pikes  Peak 
forest  road  in  Granite  County  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Foster  Creek  road  west  of  Ana¬ 
conda.  The  Pikes  Peak  road  appraised  valua¬ 
tion  is  $60,000.  The  estimated  cost  to  the 
Forest  Service  with  the  Job  Corps  help  is 
$31,751.  The  Foster  Creek  roadwork  has  an 
appraised  valuation  of  $98,000  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  to  the  service  is  $65,093.  Forest 
trails  are  also  being  improved. 

The  Philipsburg  Bay  campground  program 
and  one  at  Delmoe  Lake  have  an  estimated 
appraised  value  of  $72,000  with  an  estimated 
cost  total  under  the  Job  Corps  of  $29,172. 

Center  projects  at  Foster  Creek  include 
an  addition  to  the  gymnasium  and  to  the 
maintenance  building. 


[From  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette, 

Oct.  8,  1967] 

Hiking  Trails  Provide  Room  To  Roam — 

Wabeno  Area  Project  Heralds  Start  of 

Construction  of  Major  System  of  Trails 

in  Nicolet  National  Forest 
(By  Bob  Woessner) 

Wabeno. — The  first  miles  of  what  eventu¬ 
ally  will  be  a  major  network  of  hiking  trails 
are  being  cleared  in  the  Nicolet  National 
Forest. 

Badger  Trail,  a  joint  venture  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  district  at  Laona  and 
the  government’s  Job  Corps  camp  at  Black- 
well,  will  eventually  wander  through  nearly 
40  miles  of  forest  country. 

Work  should  be  completed  this  fall  and 
winter  to  allow  hiking  on  the  trail  next  year, 
according  to  Stanley  Novak  of  the  Laona 
Forest  Service  district. 

Eventually  there  will  be  trails  from  the 
Lakewood  area  north  to  the  Michigan  state 
line,  Novak  explained. 

The  trail  represents  something  of  a  de¬ 
parture  in  outdoor  recreation  usage.  Most 
users  of  the  woods  in  the  last  two  decades 
have  been  fishermen  and  hunters. 

But  the  boom  in  camping,  especially  fam¬ 
ily  camping,  has  led  to  a  need  for  more 
elaborate  facilities. 

Trails,  hopefully,  will  provide  part  of  the 
answer  to  family  fun  on  northwoods  vaca¬ 
tions. 

Novak  blazed  the  Wabeno  trail  with  an 
eye  to  scenery,  history  and  nature  study. 

Starting  at  the  logging  museum  on  High¬ 
way  32  in  Wabeno  the  main  trail  heads  west 
out  of  Wabeno  and  crosses  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Oconto  River  at  the  site  of  an  old 
sawmill. 

The  trail,  hilly  through  much  of  its  length, 
overlooks  several  timber  plantations,  then 
heads  northeast  toward  Trump  Lake. 

Novak  has  routed  the  hikers  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  terrain  and  across  various  timber 
stands.  Trails  will  be  marked  both  to  pro¬ 
vide  directions  for  hikers  and  to  point  out 
items  of  interest. 

Two  campsites  will  provide  spots  for  hikers 
who  want  more  than  a  day’s  journey.  The 
trail  also  follows  Otter  Creek  for  part  of  its 
length  and  skirts  the  Johnson  spring  pond. 

Heading  back  toward  Wabeno,  the  route 
passes  through  two  Indian  burial  grounds 
with  their  covered  graves  and  the  sites  of 
several  old  mills. 

The  main  trail  is  nearly  18  miles  long.  It 
follows  some  of  the  area’s  old  Indian  paths 
for  much  of  its  length.  Side  trails  will  also 
provide  18  miles  of  walking  and  will  visit 
such  spots  as  the  ghost  town  of  Padus,  an¬ 
other  spring  pond  and  campsites. 

Work  on  the  side  loops  will  be  started  after 
the  main  loop  is  completed.  Routes  will  be 
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mapped  out  offering  the  hiker  either  a  short 
stroll  through  areas  of  his  choice  or  a  sev¬ 
eral-day  jaunt  through  the  entire  area. 

Following  Novak's  directions,  the  Job 
Corps  crews  have  laid  out  the  24-inch-wide 
trail,  cleared  brush  and  will  make  and  install 
the  needed  signs. 

The  trails  are  ample  for  hiking,  Novak  ex¬ 
plained,  but  are  narrow  enough  to  discour¬ 
age  cyclists  and  snowmobile  operators  from 
using  them. 

‘Those  machines  can  tear  up  a  trail  in 
pretty  short  order,”  he  Said. 

The  hiking  paths  now  give  the  Nicolet 
visitor  three  types  of  nature  study  trail  to 
follow.  There  are  two  major  auto  tours — the 
Oconto  and  Peshtigo  River  tours,  and  de¬ 
tailed  nature  trails  at  Boulder  and  Bear 
Lakes. 

The  project  also  provides  an  outlet  for 
the  energies  and  skills  of  the  Job  Corps  con¬ 
tingent  from  Blackwell. 

“It  gives  the  boys  something  tangible  to 
build,  something  that  can  be  used  by  the 
people  who  visit  the  area,’  one  work  leader 
explained. 


[From  the  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald,  July  30, 
1967] 

Pagosa  Job  Corps  Center  Seen  as  Way  of 
Avoiding  City  Riots 
(By  Martin  Sollars) 

Pagosa  Springs.— Several  Colorado  labor 
union  leaders  and  members  of  War  on 
Poverty  programs  visited  instructors  and 
trainees  at  the  Pagosa  Springs  Job  Corps 
Center  on  Friday. 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  was  “to  acquaint 
the  interested  group  with  the  Pagosa  Job 
Corps  and  to  view  first-hand  what  the 
Corps  is  actually  doing,”  said  Herrick  S. 
Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Roth  and  Mark  A.  Rei- 
mers,  center  director,  presided  at  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  tour. 

Authorized  March  1,  1965,  the  center  pro¬ 
vides  residential  quarters  for  out-of-work, 
out-of-school  young  men,  16  through  21 
years  of  age,  who  lack  the  education  and 
skills  necessary  to  obtain  jobs.  Corpsmen 
participate  in  programs  of  basic  education, 
development  of  skill  training,  and  construc¬ 
tive  work  experience  for  an  average  of  nine 
months. 

After  graduation,  corpsmen  are  assisted  in 
finding  jobs,  returning  to  school,  or  entering 
the  armed  forces. 

Approximately  45,000  young  people  will  be 
enrolled  in  Job  Corps  by  the  end  of  1967. 
Graduation  rate  is  high  and  is  about  70 
percent  in  the  Pagosa  Center,  according  to 
Reimers. 

The  Pagosa  Springs  Job  Corps  is  located 
seven  miles  northwest  of  Pagosa  Springs  and 
is  administered  by  the  San  Juan  National 
Forest  of  the  TJ.S.  Forest  Service.  Capacity  of 
the  center  is  112  boys. 

Roth  said  that  “There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Pagosa  Springs  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  is  doing  the  job  it  was  created  to 
do;  moreover,  I  would  say  that  the  ten  AFL- 
CIO  union  leaders  from  eight  different  juris¬ 
dictions  of  our  labor  movement  who  visited 
the  Center  on  Friday  were  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  investment  is  worth  every  dol¬ 
lar  plus  some. 

“The  riots  in  Newark  and  Detroit  are  a 
renewed  warning  to  all  of  us  in  America — 
three  years  after  Watts — that  the  nation  is 
sitting  on  a  tinder  dry  powder  keg.  Most  of 
the  powder  and  tinder  relate  to  the  teenage 
and  early  20-year  olds  in  our  rural  and  urban 
slums. 

“The  cost  of  rebuilding  just  the  properties 
destroyed  by  the  insurrection  in  Detroit  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  $40,000  per  youth  who 
lives  in  the  area;  the  cost  of  one  year’s  Job 
Corps  Training  at  Pagosa  nets  out  to  the 
taxpayer  at  around  $3,000  for  an  entire  year; 
the  young  men  being  trained  at  Pagosa  come 


from  the  ghettos  like  the  one  that  was  liter¬ 
ally  blown  up  in  Detroit.” 

Roth  added,  that  “there  is  some  contrast 
in  the  cost  of  destruction  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  giving  hope  and  pride  to  young 
people  who  can  be  productive  citizens.  At  the 
moment,  most  of  the  like-situated  youth  in 
our  nation  have  little  reason  to  see  hope; 
they  are  alienated  from  us.  They  intend  to 
war  upon  those  of  us  who  seem  so  undis¬ 
turbed,  albeit  fearful,  of  the  whole  mess. 

“But  the  -young  men  who  come  to  Job 
Corps  in  Pagosa  cease  to  be  warriors;  cease 
to  be  antagonists.  They  see  hope  instead  of 
despair;  it’s  obvious  that  Mark  Reimers  and 
his  staff  are  building  confidence,  literacy  and 
skills  into  the  fabric  of  each  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  manage  to  get  there. 

“We  would  have  to  conclude  many  things 
from  our  day  at  Pagosa,  Roth  emphasized. 
Two  of  the  prime  ones  are:  (1)  Our  Colorado 
AFL-CIO  needs  to  give  more  vigorous  sup¬ 
port  than  ever  before  to  major  funding  of 
the  Job  Corps  program  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity;  in  fact,  we  realize  that 
Colorado  Could  provide  the  setting  for  100 
centers  like  Pagosa;  and  (2)  the  UjS.  Forest 
Service,  as  a-  contracting  agent  with  Job 
Corps — OEO,  has  learned  in  these  past  two 
years  not  only  how  to  do  the  job,  but  it  is 
doing  it  as  probably  no  other  comparable 
agency,  public  or  private,  could  do  it  with 
dedication  and  skill. 

“Every  citizen  of  any  affluence  or  influence 
or  both  in  our  state  ought  to  be  speaking  out, 
for  the  Pagosas  may  be  the  saviors  of  the 
great  urban  centers  of  our  nation — and  this 
could  induce  our  own  Colorado  urbanites— 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo.” 

The  group  toured  departments  within  the 
Center  consisting  of  basic  education  skills, 
basic  work  vocational  skills,  and  social  de¬ 
velopment.  All  buildings  and  facilities  at  the 
center  were  open  to  the  group  including  dor¬ 
mitories,  educational  buildings,  supply  build¬ 
ings,  the  office,  and  the  shop. 

General  areas  the  corpsmen  are  trained  in 
include  clerical,  culinary,  conservation,  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  medical,  and  auto 
mechanics.  On  the  job  training  is  emphasized 
in  the  facilities  at  the  center.  Learning  by 
doing  is  the  main  theme  at  the  center’s  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  the  32-member  staff. 


[From  the  Missoulian,  Sept.  10,  1967] 
Trapper  Creek  Job  Corps:  Montana’s  First 
Job  Corps  Center — A  Progress  Report 
(By  Bob  Olson) 

Darby. — The  Trapper  Creek  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Center,  located  South  of  Darby, 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  Bitter  Root  Val¬ 
ley,  has  been  in  operation  for  just  over  a 
year  and  a  half. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Robert  Steiner, 
corps  director,  said  that  the  program  is 
going  well.  With  a  potential  capacity  of  216, 
the  center  now  has  200  boys  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21,  representing  about  30  of 
the  states,  including  Montana  and  Alaska. 

There  are  52  staff  members  including  two 
clerks,  two  cooks  and  a  nurse.  As  the  first 
center  in  Montana,  Trapper  Creek  opened  on 
Jan.  1,  1966,  and  the  first  corpsman  arrived 
on  Jan.  12. 

biggest  problem 

Director  Steiner  said  that  the  biggest 
single  problem  at  the  center  is  the  lack  of 
social  life  for  the  corpsmen.  However,  re¬ 
cently  instituted  trips  to  the  Moses  Lake, 
Wash.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  has  im¬ 
proved  the  attitude  of  the  local  corpsmen 
greatly. 

The  activities  at  the  Trapper  Creek  Center 
take  three  directions:  education,  work  and 
vocations. 

In  the  education  department  basic  skills 
such  as  reading,  math  and  writing  are 
stressed,  as  some  of  the  corpsmen  arrive  at 
the  center  unable  to  read,  write  or  do  simple 


arithmetic.  Other  areas  of  instruction  are 
typing,  history,  arts  and  crafts  and  voca¬ 
tions. 

VARIETY  OF  WORK 

One  instructor  was  especially  enthusiastic 
about  a  course  called  the  “world  of  work.” 
Here,  the  corpsmen  are  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  different  jobs  and  are  shown  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  one  who  is  employed  in  specific 
jobs.  Reading  and  math  are  taught  with 
programmed  materials,  allowing  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  work  at  his  own  level  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  while  the  instructor  works  with  in¬ 
dividuals  or  small  groups. 

In  the  work  program,  the  center  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  the  kinds  of  projects  that 
will  both  provide  basic  on-the-job  training 
for  the  corpsmen  and  benefit  the  community 
as  well.  When  the  work  program  supervisor 
was  asked  if  corpsmen  were  doing  jobs  that 
would  reduce  the  employment  opportunities 
for  local  workers,  he  answered,  “Definitely 
not.  The  boys  are  doing  projects  that  would 
not  be  done,  either  for  lack  of  finances  or 
time,  if  they  were  not  doing  them.” 

NUMEROUS  PROJECTS 

Some  of  the  projects  which  corpsmen 
have  done  or  are  now  doing  include:  three 
miles  of  reconstruction  and  cleaning  on  the 
White  Cap  Trail;  spring  flood  control  work 
on  the  Nez  Perce  Road,  the  East  Fork  Road 
and  the  Bitter  Root  River;  Improved  three 
miles  of  road  on  Bear  Creek  west  of  Victor; 
thinned  five  acres  of  pine  on  Lick  Creek; 
cleared  a  mile  of  road  right-of-way  on  Vapor 
Creek;  constructed  1]4  miles  of  fence  and 
put  in  four  cattle  guards  on  Guide  Creek; 
built  22  fireplace  grates  for  Forest  Service 
campground  fireplaces;  constructed  18 
double-pit  prefab  toilets  for  Forest  Service 
campgrounds,  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
projects  including  cleanup  of  Riverview 
Cemetery  in  Hamilton.  This  does  not  include 
work  done  at  the  center  itself. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

The  corpsmen  are  currently  engaged  in 
constructing  a  new  ranger  station  at  Sula, 
16  miles  south  of  the  center.  About  10  boys 
are  working  with  staff  carpenters  and  elec¬ 
tricians  doing  the  basic  construction  of  the 
station  which  will  house  the  ranger’s  of¬ 
fices,  radio  room  and  rest  rooms.  While  at 
Sula,  the  boys  live  in  a  spike  camp,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  center  on  the  weekend. 

The  work  program  and  the  education  pro¬ 
gram  operate  concurrently,  with  each  corps- 
man  alternating  one  week  of  work  and  one 
week  in  the  classroom. 

THIRD  PHASE 

The  third  phase  of  the  program,  vocational 
education,  or  as  the  director  calls  it,  “resi¬ 
dential  living,”  is  important  because  it  pre¬ 
pares  the  boy  to  return  to  his  own  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  contributing  citizen,  at  least  par¬ 
tially  equipped  to  earn  his  own  way. 

In  this  phase,  the  young  men  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  variety  of  vocations  and  are  given 
basic  instruction  in  them.  The  areas  of  work 
include  carpentry,  welding,  electrical  wiring, 
building  maintenance,  service  station  at¬ 
tendant,  cooking,  body  and  fender  work,  auto 
mechanics  and  laundry  work. 

After  satisfactorily  completing  the  Trap¬ 
per  Creek  program,  a  corpsman  may  attend 
an  urban  center  and  receive  specialized 
training  in  a  selected  field. 

\  LONGRUN  SAVINGS 

A  spokesman  for  the  program  said  that, 
while  per  pupil  costs  are  quite  high  at  the 
center,  it  should  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run 
because  a  boy  should  be  able  to  return  to  his 
home  area  as  a  wage  earner  rather  than  a 
recipient  of  welfare. 

The  corpsmen  are  housed  in  dormitories 
which  accommodate  54  boys  each.  They  are 
fed  in  a  dining  room  cafeteria.  All  janitor 
work  in  the  buildings  is  done  by  corpsmen 
as  a  part  of  their  training  program. 
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Everything  is  furnished  to  corpsman,  and 
he  receives  $30  per  month  for  spending 
money.  Social  security  and  income  taxes  are 
deducted  from  his  allowance.  After  a  month 
at  the  center  a  corpsman  is  eligible  for  a  $75 
clothing  allowance.  Also,  by  earning  points 
for  working  or  for  progress  in  education,  a 
corpsman  may  become  eligible  for  four  $5 
raises  during  his  stay  at  the  center. 

STRICT  DISCIPLINE 

Trapper  Creek  operates  under  strict  rules 
of  discipline,  with  counsellors  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day.  Steiner  said  that  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  enrollees  leave  before  their  pro¬ 
gram  is  completed  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
including  parental  requests  for  their  return 
or  homesickness.  A  few  have  left  and  then 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

Optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  center, 
Steiner  said,  “We  just  aren’t  having  many 
problems  now.” 


Board  op  County  Commissioners, 
Josephine  County,  Oreg., 

Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  August  1,  1967. 
Mr.  James  Stoop, 

Director,  Fort  V annoy  Job  Corps  Camp, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Stoop:  The  Josephine  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  your  staff  and  particularly 
your  young  men  who  participated  in  Lake 
County  in  the  search  for  information  which 
would  lead  to  the  solving  the  disappearance 
of  one  of  our  local  citizens,  Mr.  Cy  Bernet. 

Commissioner  Ringuette  commented  that 
your  men  had  one  of  the  most  difficult  por¬ 
tions  of  the  search  inasmuch  as  they  covered 
areas  by  foot  under  hot  and  dry  conditions 
which  could  not  be  searched  by  jeep  or  on 
horseback. 

This  was  a  public  spirited  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Job  Corps  over  and  beyond  the  regular 
line  of  duty.  We  hope  you  will  inform  all 
those  involved  in  the  search  how  much  their 
efforts  are  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  G.  McGregor, 

Chairman. 


State  op  Oregon, 
Department  op  State  Police, 

Medford,  August  3,  1967. 
Mr.  James  Stoop, 

Center  Director,  Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps 

Center,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  members 
of  the  Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps  on  July  28, 
29  and  30,  1967  in  Lake  County. 

The  Job  Corps  members  were  not  only 
energetic  in  the  search  for  missing  hunter  Cy 
Bernet,  but  followed  directives  promptly  and 
enthusiastically.  Their  courteous  attitude 
toward  supervisors  and  search  directors  was 
favorably  noticed  and  commented  upon. 

Please  convey  our  thanks  to  supervisors 
Leroy  Palm,  Edgar  Hite  and  Donald  Howell  as 
well  as  participating  members  of  Fort 
Vannoy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Holly  V.  Holcomb, 

Superintendent. 

By  E.  W.  Tichenor, 

Captain. 

[From  the  Grants  Pass  Daily  Courier, 

Aug.  8,  1967] 

Letters  to  the  Editor:  Searchers 
Thanked 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  make  known  my 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Josephine 
County  Sheriff’s  Posse,  who  traveled  at  their 
own  expense  to  partake  in  the  search  of 
July  28-30.  They  spent  the  greater  part  of 
Saturday  under  the  desert  sun  and  they 
covered  large  areas  with  little  personal  re¬ 
ward  other  than  their  collective  blisters  and 
callouses. 


In  addition,  one  can  but  praise  the  Job 
Corps  for  the  manner  in  which  they  per¬ 
formed  the  arduous  task  they  were  called  up¬ 
on  to  undertake.  Friday  afternoon,  the  en¬ 
tirety  of  Saturday,  and  Sunday  morning  they 
walked  mile  after  mile  about  that  sun-raked 
earth.  Keeping  horseplay  at  a  minimum,  they 
searched  acre  upon  acre  and  wore  out  a  state 
policeman  or  two.  Those  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Job  Corpsmen  enjoyed  that 
contact  as  they  proved  to  be  an  exceeding 
amiable  group.  As  one  who  also  trudged  the 
same  parcel  of  inferno,  I  can  appreciate  their 
endeavors. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  every  one 
who  participated  in  the  search  for  Cy  Bernet. 

Tom  C.  Bernet. 


Lake  County  Civil  Defense, 
Lakeview,  Oreg.,  August  8, 1967. 

Gentlemen:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  your 
Job  Corps  assistance  in  the  recent  Lake 
County  search  for  Mr.  Cy  Burnett  of  the 
Grants  Pass  area. 

These  Boys,  under  the  supervisors  Palm, 
Hite,  and  Howell,  not  only  did  a  thorough 
job  in  the  area  assigned  to  them,  but  were 
extremely  easy  to  work  with.  They  are  a  credit 
to  the  Job  Corps  movement. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  participation, 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely, 

E.  L.  McKinney, 

Director. 


[Speed  message] 


Grants  Pass  Sporting  Goods  and 
Western  Wear, 

Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  August  2, 1967. 
Jim  Stoop, 

Fort  Vannoy  Job  Corps. 

Dear  Mr.  Stoop  :  Please  accept  and  give  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  boys  who 
aided  in  the  search  for  my  husband  this  past 
weekend.  From  all  reports  they  acted  and  did 
a  magnificent  job  and  felt  truly  sorry  they 
were  unable  to  find  any  clues. 

Our  son,  Tom,  Sgt.  Gardner,  and  all  others 
have  talked  with  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  these  boys. 

It  was  a  hard,  long  and  unrewarding  job 
but  they  did  no  griping. 

If  possible  I  should  like  to  thank,  per¬ 
sonally,  each  boy.  Again  my  sincerest  thanks 
to  you  and  your  group. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Cy  Bernet. 


[From  the  North  Dakota  Union  Farmer,  Sep¬ 
tember  1967] 

Kids  Escape  Ghettos  of  City,  Ghettos  of 
Mind 

The  Dickinson  Job  Corps  Center  has  a 
mimeographed  newspaper  called  the  Hilltop 
news.  It’s  pretty  largely  devoted  to  ballgames, 
with  an  occasional  reflection  on  what  the 
Job  Corps  experience  is  all  about.  One  of 
these  is  “A  Poem  of  Hope”  by  Franklin  Scott: 

“He  like  the  bird,  who 
Halting  in  his  flight 
On  limb  too  slight 
Feels  it  give  way  beneath  him. 

Yet  sings 

Knowing  he  has  wings.” 

Now  that  is  a  pretty  fair  expression  for  a 
young  man  who  is  just  learning  to  handle 
the  language.  Really  a  lot  better  tribute  to 
the  program  than  all  the  reams  written  by 
politicians,  bureaucrats  and  sociologists. 
There  are  a  great  many  limbs  too  slight  for 
perching,  and  a  fellow  needs  the  best  pair  of 
wings  he  can  get.  It’s  the  business  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  provide  flight  training. 

The  urban  and  rural  slums  that  Corpsmen 
come  from  might — with  great  determination 
and  expense- — be  eliminated  in  20  or  in  30 
years.  Meanwhile  there  must  be  escape  routes 
for  those  who  are  young  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  take  them. 


One  such  route  is  the  Corps,  a  voluntary 
residential  training  program  for  young  men 
and  women  16  through  21.  Most  of  them  are 
out  of  school,  unemployed  or  underemployed. 
Many  are  illiterate  and  untrained.  Some  have 
minor  police  records.  Not  all  of  them  make 
it,  but  an  impressive  number  do — going  on 
to  college  or  specialized  training  or  good 
jobs  or  military  service. 

North  Dakota  has  two  of  the  93  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers — at  Dickinson  and  Bis¬ 
marck.  There  are  also  10  urban  centers  for 
men,  18  for  women,  and  two  special  centers. 
As  of  August  21,  there  were  19,196  youths 
enrolled.  The  program,  including  capital  out¬ 
lays  and  other  costs  is  financed  by  $303,- 
400,681  in  obligated  federal  funds  in  fiscal 
1966.  $205,037(270  in  fiscal  1967. 

The  Corps  is  an  agency  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  is  a  part  of  its 
so-called  War  on  Poverty.  OEO  Director  Sarg¬ 
ent  Shriver  recently  described  his  war  aims 
for  a  House  committee  in  this  way : 

“I  want  to  say  a  word  about  ghettos.  Right 
away  we  think  of  a  city  slum.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  ghetto — an  interior  ghetto  of 
the  mind  where  we  seal  off  parts  of  demo¬ 
cracy  that  don’t  suit  us,  where  we  box  off 
our  obligations  to  justice  and  shut  out  our 
commitments  to  fairness.  This  ghetto  of  the 
mind  is  no  less  stinking  and  rotten  than  the 
ghetto  of  the  city.  Right  now,  all  of  us  have 
ghettos  to  get  out  of.  The  sooner  we  begin, 
the  sooner  this  country  can  become  what  its 
founders  meant  it  to  be.  In  truth,  the  War 
on  Poverty  is  not  being  fought  for  the  poor. 
It  is  for  all  Americans — because  all  Americans 
stand  to  gain  by  it.  Not  just  with  peace  in  our 
cities,  but  also  peace  in  our  hearts.” 

But  of  course  this  war  for  peace  costs 
money,  and  OEO’s  armies  are  much  sniped  at 
by  pennywise  Congressmen.  Job  Corps  Direc¬ 
tor  William  P.  Kelly  has  admitted  “our  share 
of  failure,”  but  claims  that  70  percent  of  his 
75,000  graduates  are  employed  or  in  school  or 
military  service.  And  be  says  these  grads 
will  save  the  country  a  lot  of  cash. 

Mr.  Kelly  told  a  Senate  committee  that  a 
youth  of  17  who  becomes  a  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  failure  can  cost  $140,000  in  public 
funds  over  his  lifetime  if  he  lives  to  age  57 — 
based  on  $3,000  a  year  in  welfare  costs  and 
$500  a  year  in  income  taxes  he  would  have 
paid  if  employed. 

If  Just  2,100  youths  were  turned  into  pro¬ 
ductive  citizens,  said  Mr.  Kelly,  it  could  offset 
the  $295  million  the  Corps  wanted  for  this 
fiscal  year,  and  he  said  if  the  Corps  reached 
its  goal  of  56,000  successful  graduates  this 
year,  it  would  be  doing  about  25  times  better 
than  that. 

The  dropout  rate  is  admittedly  high,  but 
has  dropped  from  65  percent  to  40  percent. 
The  program  is  after  all  a  voluntary  one,  and 
Mr.  Kelly  points  out  that  enrollees  are  "the 
hardest  core  of  the  hard-core  poor.”  Four  of 
10  Corpsmen  are  from  families  on  relief:  3  of 
10  can’t  read  or  write;  6  of  10  are  from 
broken  homes,  and  8  of  10  haven’t  seen  a  doc¬ 
tor  or  a  dentist  in  the  past  10  years. 

Conservation  centers,  like  the  type  in 
North  Dakota,  are  for  boys  with  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  reading  level.  They  concentrate 
on  basic  reading  and  math,  and  work  skills 
like  carpentry,  welding,  auto  mechanics  and 
cooking.  Each  Corpsmen  proceeds  at  his  own 
speed,  and  the  basic  hitch  varies  from  90  days 
to  two  years.  They  produce  things  like  fuel 
and  water  tanks,  cattle  guards  and  small 
buildings,  and  work  on  fences,  roads  and 
dams  on  Forest  Service  and  National  Park 
lands.  Directors  say  the  skills  themselves  are 
less  important  than  the  development  of  good 
work  habits  and  attitudes.  Basic  graduates 
can  get  more  specialized  training  at  the 
urban  centers. 

Corpmen  are  paid  $30  a  month,  with  merit 
raises  to  $50,  plus  board  and  room,  some 
clothing,  medical  and  dental  care.  They  get 
two  days  of  home  leave  for  each  month 
served.  Discipline  is  enforced  by  fines,  extra 
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duty,  or  restriction  of  passes.  Ted  Butler, 
education  director  at  Dickinson,  says  ‘  just 
plain  talking  to”  is  usually  enough. 

Most  of  Dickinson’s  200-odd  Corpsmen  live 
in  supervised  dormitories.  For  the  couple  of 
dozen  top  students  there  is  an  honor  dorm 
where  the  boys  elect  their  own  government 
and  operate  their  own  credit  union. 

There  are  intramural  sports  and  matches 
with  town  teams  and  other  nearby  Corps 
centers,  occasional  trips,  and  work  periods 
in  other  Forest  Service  areas. 

The  Dickinson  center  recently  observed  its 
second  anniversary  with  a  well-attended  op¬ 
en  house.  It  was  activated  June  15,  1965,  and 
occupies  a  former  Air  Force  radar  camp  on 
a  windy  hill  north  of  the  city.  Relationships 
with  townpeople  have  been  fairly  good,  bar¬ 
ring  a  few  expected  minor  incidents,  and  a 
Community  Council  meets  with  the  Job 
Corps  staff  once  a  month. 

The  advanced  urban  centers  are  run  by 
corporations  under  contract  with  OEO.  One 
of  these,  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  sponsoring  an  ad  in  65  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  ad  shows  a  Corpsman 
reading  a  Sax  Rohmer  paperback,  “The  In¬ 
sidious  Dr.  Fu  Manchu.”  The  caption  says 
“He’s  not  exactly  reading  Shakespeare.  But  at 
least  he’s  reading.  Hamlet  just  won’t  turn 
him  on.  Dr.  Fu  Manchu  will.  And  to  a  guy 
who  never  read  a  book  in  his  life — any 
book — it’s  a  starts’ 

“He’s  a  Corpsman  at  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Center  in  New  Jersey  and  like  most  other 
Corpsmen,  he’s  a  school  dropout.  The  prob¬ 
lem:  how  to  get  these  boys  to  start  reading 
and  writing  so  that  their  mental  skills  match 
the  job  skills  they’re  learning.” 

Recently,  ITT  set  up  an  experiment  based 
on  the  work  of  Dr.  Daniel  N.  Fader.  “Thou¬ 
sands  of  paperbacks  of  all  kinds  were  made 
available,  and  now  boys  who  have  never  read 
a  book  before  are  reading  two  or  more  a  week. 

“As  a  boy’s  reading  improves  and  he  learns 
sentence  structure  and  punctuation,  his 
sophistication  in  books  grows. 

“When  many  of  these  boys  come  to  Kil¬ 
mer,  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves.  Now  when  they  leave, 
they’ve  found  an  exciting  new  way:  with 
words.” 

And  some  of  them,  like  the  poet  of  The 
Hilltop  News,  have  found  exciting  new  ideas 
to  express. 


[From  the  Placerville  (Calif.)  Mountain 
Democrat  &  Times,  Sept.  7,  1967] 

Job  Corpsmen  Aiding  in  Construction  of 

Lake  Tahoe  Stream  Profile  Chamber 
(By  Laura  Sealy) 

Sly  Park. — The  construction  of  a  unique 
addition  to  the  Eldorado  national  forest’s 
Lake  Tahoe  Visitor  center  is  receiving  a  sig¬ 
nificant  boost  by  the  participation  of  corps- 
men  from  the  Sly  Park  job  corps  center. 
diverting  creek 

The  corpsmen,  under  the  direction  of  their 
instructors,  Earl  Sealy,  work  leader,  and  Mar¬ 
vin  Brown,  carpenter,  are  in  the  process  of 
diverting  Taylor  creek  through  the  new 
Stream  Profile  Chamber  and  back  into  its 
natural  channel. 

The  Profile  Chamber,  the  only  of  its  kind 
built  specifically  for  public  use,  is  one  of 
three  in  the  world.  In  Sweden  there  is  a  small 
chamber  for  beavers  and  there  is  also  one, 
the  Sage  Hen  chamber,  at  Truckee,  both  of 
which  are  designed  primarily  for  research 
purposes. 

The  Taylor  creek  chamber  is  scheduled  for 
completion  Nov.  1,  1968  and  is  designed  to 
give  forest  visitors  a  broad  understanding  of 
what  goes  on  in  a  trout  stream. 

Exhibits  and  displays  inside  the  Profile 
Chamber  will  be  done  by  Sly  Park  jobs  corps 
center  exhibit  specialist  John  Jenott,  who 
will  interpret  the  graphic  story  of  the  Fallen 
Leaf  lake  watershed. 


The  oblique  architectural  form  of  the 
building  will  afford  Jenott  many  areas  for 
telling  the  story  of  the  Taylor  creek  fishery, 
four  seasons  of  the  year  and  activities  in  the 
stream  bed. 

BELOW  GROUND  CHAMBER 

A  path  from  the  Visitor  Center  leads  to  the 
Profile  Chamber  which  is  entered  by  grad¬ 
ually  descending  ramps  to  six  feet  below 
ground  level.  Visitors  will  pass  through  the 
building  with  33  feet  of  window  showing  a 
view  of  the  pool  where  fish  will  seek  cover 
and  move  out  to  feed.  A  typical  spawn¬ 
ing  bed  in  a  stream  will  be  shown,  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  visitors  will  ac¬ 
tually  see  fish  from  Lake  Tahoe  spawn.  A 
white  water  riffle  area  in  the  stream  where 
aquatic  stream  insects  live  to  provide  food 
for  the  fish  will  also  be  in  view. 

Three  types  of  fish  to  be  seen  will  be  the 
Kokanee,  spawning  season,  November;  Rain¬ 
bow  trout,  spawning  season.  April-May;  Ger¬ 
man  Brown,  spawning  season,  October. 

According  to  Robert  K.  Morris,  forest 
naturalist  for  the  Eldorado  national  forest, 
the  Visitor  Center  now  contains  an  amphi¬ 
theater  plus  the  center  building.  It  serves  the 
interpretive  needs  of  three  national  forests 
in  the  Tahoe  Basin.  Fl-Stream  Profile 
Chamber.  Corpsmen  participating  in  this 
phase  of  the  construction  are  Norman  Sey¬ 
more,  Dave  Courtney,  Otis  Sanders. 

interest  increasing 

Morris  states  71,000  people  took  part  in 
various  aspects  of  the  USFS  recreation  and 
visitor  information  program  in  1966.  The  use 
in  1967  is  up  approximately  60%  over  last 
year.  The  center  is  staffed  by  four  seasonal 
naturalists  in  the  summer  and  two  on  a  year 
around  basis. 

In  the  fall,  college  students  and  schools 
participate  in  conducted  tours  of  the  spawn¬ 
ing  streams.  Taylor  creek  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  spawning  tributary  of  Lake  Tahoe 
and  the  fish  story  here  is  important  to  any¬ 
one  interested  in  fish  and  fish  research. 
Winter  activities  at  the  Visitor  Center  in¬ 
clude  ski  tours  throughout  the  area. 

With  the  new  Stream  Profile  Chamber 
added  to  the  Visitor  Center,  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  scientific  fishery  research 
to  aid  and  improve  fishing  in  mountain 
streams  and  lakes  and  also  production  in 
hatcheries. 

The  California  State  Fish  and  Game 
department  is  participating  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  future  use  of  the  chamber. 


[Prom  the  Klamath  Falls  (Oreg.)  paper, 
July  23,  1967] 

Camp  Director  Speaks:  Trials,  Tribulations 

and  Successes  of  Job  Corps  Outlined  for 

Rotarians 

When  the  Job  Corps  was  first  introduced 
several  years  ago  people  in  some  commu¬ 
nities,  including  Klamath  Falls — pushed  the 
panic-button,  cried  in  anguish  and  widely 
announced  they  deplored  the  whole,  miser¬ 
able  idea. 

Grants  Pass,  where  Fort  Vannoy  Conser¬ 
vation  Center  is  located,  was  no  exception. 

This  was  indicated  Friday  when  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  that  camp,  James  H.  Stoops,  addressed 
the  Rotary  Club.  “Eighty  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  Grants  Pass  area  favor  the 
camp.  But  one  person  can  make  a  noise  you 
can  hear  all  the  way  across  the  nation. 

“I  found  out  they  still  have  a  Ku  Klux 
Klan  group  in  Grants  Pass — small  but  active. 
And  we  have  the  John  Birch ers. 

“At  the  beginning  3,300  people  signed  a 
petition  opposing  the  center;  3,300  out  of  a 
population  of  about  11,000.  But  it’s  all  work¬ 
ing  out  well  now,”  he  said.  “Economically  the 
program  means  $650,000  a  year  to  Grants 
Pass.” 

Stoops,  a  forestry  graduate  of  Oregon  State 
University  in  1935  and  himself  a  product  of 
the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  cited 


some  of  the  work  the  young  men  in  the  Job 
Corps  have  done  since  the  camp  was  begun 
two  years  ago. 

“We  work  basically  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Some  of  our  work  is  with  the 
Forest  Service.  Last  summer,  for  instance, 
our  corpsmen  fought  17  fires.  They  did  re¬ 
forestation  work,  made  stream  improvements 
and  built  16  fish  screens  for  the  State  Game 
Commission  which  saved  an  estimated  800,- 
000  salmon  and  steelhead. 

“These  kids  have  never  had  a  chance  to  do 
anything  for  anyone,”  he  stated.  When  they 
know  their  efforts  are  appreciated,  “they  bust 
their  buttons.” 

He  noted  that  work  was  done  a„  the  Girl 
Scout  camp  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  that 
a  unit  of  his  group  is  now  working  on  a 
project  at  Lincoln  on  the  Green  Springs 
Highway. 

Seven  teachers  are  on  the  staff  at  Camp 
Vannoy.  The  boys,  16-21,  go  to  school  one 
week  and  work  the  next.  The  two  groups 
alternate,  he  said.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
young  people  who  have  gone  through  the 
camp  have  been  rehabilitated  successfully,” 
he  said. 

Unlike  the  old  CCC,  he  said,  the  Job  Corps 
goes  farther  than  being  a  poverty  program. 
“These  boys  have  been  school  dropouts.  Some 
have  a  prison  record.  Most  of  them  have 
never  been  out  of  a  city.  Thirty  two  of  our 
first  80  corpsmen  couldn’t  read  or  write.” 

Stoops  praised  three  VISTA  volunteers, 
average  age  70,  who  have  been  invaluable  in 
aiding  the  lads  to  learn  reading  and  writing. 
“Their  accomplishment  has  been  amazing.” 

Stoops  said  that  in  classes,  the  boys  are 
taught  to  read,  math  and  learn  something  of 
the  world  at  work.  “We  try  to  teach  them  to 
get  and  hold  a  job  Many  of  these  kids  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  with  their  hands  and  that 
through  testing  they  have  found  that  their 
IQs  jump  50  points  over  a  short  period  of 
time.  “IQ  tests  don’t  mean  much  if  you’re 
miserable,”  he  told  the  Rotarians. 

“Some  of  these  kids  don’t  make  it.  They 
can't  adjust.  They  get  homesick  even  if  they 
do  come  from  a  poor  environment.  But 
they’re  not  allowed  to  resign. 

The  Job  Corps  program.  Stoops  explained, 
“costs  $1,500  before  he  even  arrives  in  camp.” 
He  added  that  it  takes  $5,800  a  year  for  each 
corpsman.  “But  a  welfare  recipient  gets  $4,- 
800,  I’m  told.  If  we  save  10  per  cent  of  them, 
the  program  will  have  paid  for  itself.” 

He  said  the  Job  Corps  creates  some  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  local  community.  But,  generally, 
the  program  has  been  a  success.  Many  of  the 
youths,  when  they  arrive,  are  in  poor  health 
besides  being  deficient  mentally.  Through 
work,  training,  school,  sports  and  a  feeling  of 
being  wanted,  great  progress  is  obvious. 

In  the  field  of  athletics,  incidentally,  one 
youth,  “who  never  had  on  a  pair  of  track 
shoes,”  may  be  competing  nationally.  He 
finished  six  inches  behind  another  young¬ 
ster  in  a  recent  state  AAU  meet  in  the  100- 
yard  dash.  The  winner  ran  it  in  .09.9. 

Job  Corps  in  Bismarck  ;  A  Year’s  Evaluation 
(By  James  Conmy) 

On  August  19  it  will  be  Job  Corps  plus 
one — one  year  since  Job  Corps  trainees  have 
been  in  Bismarck. 

So  how  do  Bismarck  and  the  Job  Corps 
Center  stand  now,  after  almost  a  year  of 
operation  by  the  center? 

“Great!”  said  Bismarck  Mayor  E.  V.  Lahr. 
“The  center  is  a  part  of  our  community.  If 
it  weren’t,  it  would  cause  a  lot  of  problems.” 

What  problems  do  exist,  Lahr  said,  are 
mainly  operational  and  administrative,  like 
negotiating  a  Bismarck  city  fire  protection 
contract  for  the  Job  Corps  center,  which  is  a 
federal  reservation. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there’ve  been  so 
few  problems  we  wouldn’t  even  know  the 
boys  were  there,”  Lahr  said. 
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Bismarck  police  commissioner  Ernest  Fleck 
agreed. 

“From  a  police  angle,  we’ve  had  neither  a 
large  number  of  incidents  nor  any  serious 
ones,”  Fleck  said.  “There’s  been  some  fight¬ 
ing — usually  among  Job  Corps  trainees  them¬ 
selves — a  little  vandalism  and  a  few  drink¬ 
ing  incidents,  but  nothing  we  haven’t  ever 
experienced  from  local  boys.” 

Fleck  also  wished  to  make  clear  that  Job 
Corps  trainees  don’t  receive  any  special  han¬ 
dling. 

“We  treat  them  like  anyone  else — no  favor¬ 
itism  and  no  harassment.” 

Bismarck  police  handle  all  incidents  within 
the  city  limits,  but  if  no  complaints  are  filed 
against  offenders  the  police  do  little  but 
report  the  incident. 

One  incident  came  to  public  attention  last 
week  when  two  Job  Corps  enrollees  com¬ 
plained  that  they  had  been  abused  verbally 
and  shoved  around  physically  by  a  couple  of 
Bismarck  youths.  The  latter  were  charged 
with  assault  and  battery  and  will  appear  in 
Police  Magistrate  David  Milhollan’s  court  for 
trial  next  Tuesday. 

Police  inspector  Mel  Felch’s  noted  that  in¬ 
cidents,  among  the  trainees  themselves,  are 
normally  handled  by  authorities  at  the 
center. 

“They  keep  everything  pretty  much  in  the 
family,”  Felchle  said. 

Of  the  two  earlier  incidents  involving  ju¬ 
venile  Job  Corps  trainees  that  had  come  to 
here  attention,  said  Mrs.  Nora  Meland,  police 
juvenile  officer,  both  had  been  referred  back 
to  the  center. 

So  Bismarck  police  say  that  because  of  gen¬ 
erally  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  trainees, 
police  contact  with  the  center  is  minimal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  Bismarck’s  contact 
seems  to  be  limited  to  several  basic  channels. 

One  is  the  regular  passes  issued  to  the 
boys  for  trips  to  town. 

“We  give  out  passes  Friday  nights,  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  and  Saturday  nights,”  said 
James  Fine,  Center  director,  “but  each  boy 
is  limited  to  two  passes  a  weekend.” 

According  to  some  trainees,  there  isn’t 
much  to  do  once  they  get  to  town,  though. 

“We  walk  around,”  one  trainee  said. 
“Sometimes  we  take  in  a  movie.  Sometimes 
we  do  some  serious  drinking.  But  mostly  we 
just  walk  around.” 

Another  said  that  he  and  his  buddies 
usually  check  out  the  Teen  Club  in  Bismarck 
and  often  walk  out  to  a  local  drive-in  for 
hamburgers. 

“There  isn’t  that  much  to  do  in  Bismarck,” 
one  other  remarked.  “But  I  didn’t  expect 
there  would  be.” 

Morris  Thiele,  manager  of  the  Teen  Club, 
reported  that  the  number  of  Job  Corpsmen 
in  the  club  varies  from  week  to  week,  but 
that  the  boys  are  always  well  behaved  and 
had  never  caused  trouble. 

“They  come  in,  look  around,  and  if  we’re 
having  a  dance  they  usually  stay  awhile. 
Sometimes  they  play  pool  or  pinball  ma¬ 
chines,”  Thiele  continued,  “but  they  stay 
pretty  much  to  themselves,  not  even  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  girls  very  often.” 

A  second  way  Bismarckers  come  in  contact 
with  Corpsmen  is  through  the  trips  the  boys 
make  to  purchase  clothing  and  for  medical 
attention. 

"Lewis  and  Clark  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  has  contracts  with  both  St.  Alexius 
and  Bismarck  Hospital,”  said  Fine.  “We  also 
have  doctors  on  call  from  Capital  City  Clinic, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Arneson  makes  a  weekly  visit 
to  the  center.” 

Fine  said  that  for  dental  care  the  boys  go 
to  whichever  dentist  they  choose  and  can 
make  an  appointment  with,  noting  that  for 
many  of  the  youths  it  is  their  first  time  in 
a  dentist’s  office. 

After  they  have  been  here  for  60  days, 
corpsmen  receive  a  clothing  allowance  of  $40, 
part  of  a  total  $75  allotment.  If  they  drop 
out  of  the  program  before  completing  at  least 


three  months,  this  money  and  whatever 
clothing  they  have  purchased  revert  back  to 
the  center. 

Bismarck  merchant  Evan  Shark  said  he 
did  a  fairly  large  volume  of  clothing  business 
with  Job  Corps  trainees. 

A  third  channel  of  contact  between  Bis¬ 
marckers  and  corpsmen  is  Sunday  church 
services  and  the  “family  welcome  plan,” 
sponsored  through  the  Bismarck  Ministerial 
Association. 

The  Rev.  Arnold  Spain,  pastor  of  St.  Anne’s 
Parish,  who  was  on  the  original  committee 
to  set  up  a  family  welcome  plan  said  the 
visits  had  “sort  of  died.”  He  said  that  when 
the  Ministerial  Association  meets  again  this 
fall,  the  program  is  supposed  to  be  “resur¬ 
rected.” 

One  problem  the  priest  mentioned  was  that 
there  wasn’t  always  cooperation  from  the 
Job  Corps  end  of  the  plan  last  year,  which 
situation  he  felt  wouldn’t  exist  this  fall. 
Some  families  have  continued  to  receive  the 
boys  as  guests  throughout  the  summer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fr.  Spain. 

“With  all  the  recreational  facilities  and  or¬ 
ganized  athletics  for  the  boys  in  the  summer, 
some  of  these  projects  don’t  get  too  much 
stress  until  winter  when  the  boys  are  more 
cooped  up,”  Fine  said. 

The  dozens  of  projects  the  Job  Corps  had 
completed  in  the  Bismarck  area  have  made 
Bismarck  but  not  Bismarckers  familiar  to 
trainees. 

A  Job  Corps  baseball  team  competes  with 
local  amateur  teams,  and  the  center  has  a 
softball  team  in  the  Bismarck  church  league. 
Occasionally  corpsmen  aid  in  local  social 
events  as  they  did  when  they  worked  as  driv¬ 
ers  for  the  old  timers  picnic  July  26. 

A  Job  Corps  chorus  sang  at  a  recent  Lions 
Club  meeting  and  the  center’s  drum  and 
bugle  corps  has  played  for  festivities  in  area 
towns. 

But  that’s  it.  Not  too  much  more  personal 
contact  with  Bismarck. 

At  present  the  center  has  just  under  200 
enrollees  with  approximately  60  from  the 
North  Dakota  area.  Non-local  youths  come 
from  the  southeast  region  of  the  U.S.  or  from 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

“How  long  the  trainees  remain  in  Bis¬ 
marck  depends  upon  the  vocational  training 
they  receive.  Usually  they’re  at  the  center 
here  for  about  six  months,”  Fine  said. 

Milan  Christianson,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  center,  said  boys  have  been  taken 
on  bus  trips  to  Minot  and  one  was  planned 
to  Minneapolis  until  the  rioting  broke  out 
there.  The  boys  must  use  their  own  money  for 
the  trips,  Christianson  added. 

When  plans  for  the  Job  Corps  here  were 
first  announced,  lack  of  opportunity  in  Bis¬ 
marck  for  Negro  corpsmen  to  associate  so¬ 
cially  with  members  of  their  own  race  was 
cited  as  an  objection  to  a  Bismarck  location. 
There  was  a  heated  but  short-lived  con¬ 
troversy  which  brought  national — and  un¬ 
pleasant — publicity  to  Bismarck. 

Center  officials  said  then  that  corpsmen 
would  be  bussed  to  other  cities,  such  as 
Minot  and  the  Twin  Cities,  in  order  to  enjoy 
social  contacts  with  people  of  the  same  race. 

But  the  Center  was  established  and  con¬ 
troversy  quickly  died  down. 

Christianson  also  said  almost  every  night 
he  and  several  trainee  volunteers  spend  a 
couple  hours  fixing  and  cleaning  up  the 
Custer  amphitheater  south  of  Mandan 
where  he  hopes  the  corpsmen,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  local  people,  can  present  several 
dramatic  productions  sometime  in  August. 

Authorities  at  both  Bismarck  and  St. 
Alexius  Hospital  have  scotched  rumors  about 
Negro  babies  being  born  to  local  girls  in 
local  hospitals.  According  to  hospital  author¬ 
ities,  the  rumors  just  aren’t  true. 

Impersonal  contact  with  the  Job  Corps, 
especially  that  which  can  be  counted  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  is  more  clearly  defined.  The 
corps  uses  local  facilities,  buys  many  of  its 


supplies  in  Bismarck,  including  the  lumber 
and  fixtures  used  in  conservation  projects, 
and  its  staff  members  add  to  Bismarck’s 
economy. 

Before  next  spring,  100  Job  Corps-built 
picnic  tables  will  be  distributed  in  Bismarck 
parks.  Trainees  have  planted  trees  in  River¬ 
side  Park  and  pruned  trees,  pulled  stumps 
and  cleaned  up  every  local  park.  They’ve 
salvaged  lumber  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  rebuilt 
the  historical  marker  by  the  water  plant  and 
done  extensive  work  in  Ft.  Lincoln  State 
Park  and  Museum. 

But  there’s  not  much  personal  contact. 

And  perhaps  that’s  why  Job  Corps  center 
director  James  Fine  can  say,  “This  is  the  best 
facility  with  the  best  cooperation  from  local 
people  of  any  facility  in  the  nation.” 

[From  the  Lebanon  (Oreg.)  Express,  Oct.  20, 
1967] 

Job  Corps  Crew  Begins  Trail,  Parks 
Projects 

(By  Josephine  Sommer) 

“There’s  a  long,  long  trail  a  winding” — or 
at  least  there  will  be  when  a  Job  Corps  task 
force  working  under  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  guidance  completes  a  job  started  last 
week. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  recreation  projects 
in  progress  in  the  Green  Peter  Reservoir  area 
presently  under  the  alternate  supervision  of 
Bill  Eastham,  LeRoy  MacDonald  and  John 
Friede  of  the  Tillamook  Job  Corps  Center. 
They  have  19  youths  working  on  an  expan¬ 
sion  project  at  the  Yellowbottom  park  and 
on  a  foot  trail  which  will  eventually  open  up 
the  peninsula  area  around  the  lake  for  recre¬ 
ation  purposes. 

The  Job  Corps  task  force  moved  into  the 
forest  service  camp  at  the  Quartzville  Guard 
Station  about  three  weeks  ago  according  to 
Bill  Eastham,  a  supervisor  from  the  Tilla¬ 
mook  Job  Corps  Center.  The  Eastham  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Lebanon  about  the  same  time 
and  their  sons,  Terry  and  Michael  are  al¬ 
ready  deeply  engrossed  in  studies  and  sports 
at  Lebanon  Union  High  School.  Terry  is  fast 
becoming  the  school’s  top  track  star  and 
Mike,  a  senior,  is  a  member  of  the  football 
squad. 

His  awareness  of  the  recreational  projects 
they  will  be  constructing  under  BLM  and 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  assignments  in 
the  next  few  years,  caused  Eastham  to  make 
inquiries  and  personal  observation  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  family  would  settle  at  least 
until  the  boys  complete  high  school.  He  had 
high  praise  for  Lebanon  area  schools  and 
the  friendly  atmosphere  in  both  school  and 
community. 

The  Job  Corps  supervisor  also  praised 
BLM  supervisors,  the  forest  service  and  local 
people  who  have  made  their  work  easier. 

CAMPED  AT  QUARTZVILLE 

“Among  other  things,  the  forest  service 
has  provided  their  camp  at  Quartzville  for 
our  use  while  we  are  working  in  this  area," 
Eastham  added.  “One  service  station  owner 
at  Sweet  Home  volunteered  to  take  tele¬ 
phone  messages — since  we  don’t  have  an  on 
the  job  communication.  This  is  the  kind  of 
help  we  find  everywhere  we  turn.” 

Before  climbing  the  trail  to  interview 
Eastham,  we  talked  with  BLM’s  supervisor, 
“Hank”  Blessing,  his  assistant  John  Gundren 
and  MacDonald,  the  Job  Corps  supervisor  on 
the  Yellowbottom  Park  job. 

“These  men  and  their  Job  Corps  task 
force  cleaned  up  Fisherman’s  Bend  Park 
(after  the  wind  storm)  prior  to  moving  onto 
these  jobs,”  Blessing  said.  “MacDonald  and 
his  crew  will  build  trails  to  new  picnic  areas 
here  on  the  south  side  of  the  (Quartzville) 
highway — across  from  the  main  section  of 
Yellowbottom  Park.  They  will  also  dig  pits 
for  pit  toilets  and  make  picnic  table  pads.” 

MacDonald  explained  that  a  Tillamook  Job 
Corps  Center  masonry  class  will  do  some  of 
the  construction  work  at  the  park.  Thus  the 
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job  assignments  provided  by  BLM  gives  the 
youth  a  chance  for  on  the  job  application  of 
vocational  training  being  given  at  the  center. 

The  work  supervisors  explained  that  the 
center  schedules  alternate  weeks  of  class¬ 
room  studies  (at  the  center)  and  on  the  job 
experience  such  as  the  boys  are  receiving  in 
the  Green  Peter  area  currently. 

MacDonald — who  started  this  type  of  work 
in  the  days  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC) — said  they  are  preparing  loca¬ 
tions  for  11  new  picnic  tables  on  the  south 
section  of  the  park.  Two  units  were  in  use 
last  summer.  Blessing  explained  that  the 
parking  area  is  planned  for  22  cars  and  the 
roads  throughout  the  main  park  will  be 
oiled  this  season.  The  latter  job  will  be  done 
either  by  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  crews  or  on 
contract. 

TRAIL  OUTLINED 

By  outlining  on  a  map  BLM’s  trail  plans, 
Blessing  showed  how  the  peninsula  area  be¬ 
tween  the  Middle  Santiam  and  the  Quartz¬ 
ville  area  would  open  up  the  Green  Peter 
Reservoir  area.  Seven  miles  of  trail  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  completed  this  season.  The  task  force 
began  its  trail  work  at  the  end  of  the  access 
road  which  heads  east  then  south  from 
Rocky  Top  bridge  (ten  miles  east  of  TSreen 
Peter  Dam) . 

“The  trail  will  swing  back  to  the  lake’s 
edge  just  beyond  Pool’s  canyon,”  Blessing 
said,  “then  will  follow  the  water  line  around 
the  edge  of  the  peninsula  on  the  north  shore. 
A  foot  bridge  will  span  Quartzville  Creek  in 
this  section.  A  five  year  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  facilitates  this  work 
and  will  probably  be  extended  as  needed.” 

Enlarging  on  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
given  “our  Job  Corps  boys”  by  the  various 
agencies,  Eastham  said  they  have  supplied 
crews  for  fishways,  timber  stand  improve¬ 
ment  jobs,  parks  and  campground  cleanup 
and  expansion  projects,  access  trails,  road 
improvement,  tree  planting  and  fire  fighting. 

“With  the  completion  of  the  dams  here  in 
this  area,  crews  such  as  we  train  at  the  Til¬ 
lamook  Center  will  be  in  demand,”  Eastham 
added.  “I  understand  around  ten  miles  of 
horse  trails  are  to  be  built  along  the  lake 
area  and  inland  from  Quartzville  Creek.” 

Blessing  had  said  earlier  that  the  BLM 
staff  receives  many  letters  from  saddle  clubs 
asking  for  such  trails  through  BLM  wilder¬ 
ness  areas. 

Included  in  the  instruction  being  given  by 
the  Job  Corps  supervisors,  was  the  care  and 
use  of  such  equipment  as  axes  and  chain 
saws.  The  trail  work  combines  training  and 
application.  Some  of  the  boys  on  the  job  were 
previously  on  fire  fighting  crews  in  Idaho, 
Montana  and  here  in  Oregon  during  the 
summer. 

“You  hear  considerable  criticism  of  the 
Job  Corps,”  Eastham  concluded,  “but  the 
centers  of  my  experience  are  doing  a  ter¬ 
rific  training  job.  If  these  boys  are  kept  oc¬ 
cupied,  they  not  only  like  the  corps  but  also 
appreciate  what  it  is  contributing  toward 
their  future  independence.  I’ll  welcome  a 
chance  to  sell  anyone  on  the  corps  contribu¬ 
tions  to  society.  Your  state  agencies  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  contributions 
to  our  success.” 


(Mr.  MOSS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  MOSS’  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
long,  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Baltimore 
Community  Action  Agency  by  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Planning  Corp.  of  Baltimore  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  poverty  program  has  been 
very  effective.  According  to  Blair  Simon, 
president  of  the  Strategic  Planning 
Corp.,  more  than  60  percent  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  target  area,  or  about  120,000 
people,  have  been  reached  with  services 
and  assistance. 

To  quote  Mr.  Simon : 

The  poverty  program  has  done  an  amazing 
job  in  many  areas. 

When  asked  about  the  reaction  of  the 
people  to  the  community  action  agency, 
Mr.  Simon  declared  that  it  was  very  fa¬ 
vorable.  He  added: 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  by  the  lack 
of  negative  comment.  Almost  everyone  inter¬ 
viewed  (approximately  600  families),  had  a 
favorable  response  to  the  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit, 
particularly,  of  those  who  believe  that 
poverty  funds  are  wasted  on  the  “unde¬ 
serving”  poor,  I  would  like  to  quote  one 
more  statement  of  Mr.  Simon: 

Our  findings  indicate  that  the  entire  Balti¬ 
more  community — rich  and  poor — have  bene¬ 
fited  at  least  indirectly  from  this  effort.  We 
have  more  than  gotten  our  money’s  worth. 

Under  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  “Question 
and  Answer  Spotlight”  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can: 

Question  and  Answer  Spotlight:  Reorgani¬ 
zation'  Needed  in  City’s  Poverty  War 

Millions  of  federal,  state  and  city  tax 
dollars  are  spent  each  year  in  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Just  how  effective  this  fight  has 
been  has  never  adequately  been  determined. 

Last  year,  the  Baltimore  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency  ordered  an  indepth  analysis  of 
10  parts  of  its  anti-poverty  program. 

The  study,  undertaken  by  Strategic  Plan¬ 
ning  Corporation  of  Baltimore  has  recently 
been  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
agency.  Its  contents  have  not  yet  been  re¬ 
leased  to  the  public. 

This  week  for  Spotlight  Q  and  A.  The 
News  American  interviewed  Blair  Simon, 
president  of  the  Strategic  Planning  and  staff 
consultant  Roger  M.  Windsor  on  their  find¬ 
ings.  The  study  took  one  year  and  was  per¬ 
formed  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

News  American.  You  have  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  Poverty 
Program  in  Baltimore.  Is  this  just  going 
to  be  another  one  of  the  many,  many  studies 
that  are  simply  filed  on  the  shelf  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  done  about  it? 

Simon.  I  hope  not.  Certainly  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  findings  are  going  to  be 
used.  The  commission  has  actually  directed 
the  study  and  we  have  had  several  seminar 
meetings  with  them  and  they  have  already 
taken  action  on  several  of  our  recommen¬ 
dations.  In  addition,  the  Community  Action 
Agency’s  full-time  staff  is  developing  plans 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made. 

Also,  many  of  the  Third  Party  Contractors 
evaluated  have  asked  their  boards  or  advis¬ 
ory  council  members  to  study  and  come  up 
with  revisions  and  changes  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  recommendations. 

News  American.  How  effective  has  the 
Poverty  Program  in  Baltimore  been?  Is  it 
successfully  solving  the  problems  of  the 
poor? 


Simon.  There  is  very  good  evidence  that 
it  is  effective.  Interviews  with  the  residents 
indicate  that  slightly  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  people  have  been  reached  either  by 
receiving  services  of  a  component  of  the 
Poverty  Program  or  having  been  contacted 
at  home. 

If  we  assume  that  there  are  approximately 
200,000  residents  of  the  Action  Area,  this 
would  mean  that  120,000  people  have  been 
served  and  reached  by  the  Poverty  Program 
in  Baltimore. 

Our  findings  also  show  that  the  Poverty 
Program  has  done  an  amazing  job  in  many 
areas  starting  from  almost  ground  zero  two 
years  ago  and  today  they  have  a  whole  fam¬ 
ily  of  operating  programs,  numerous  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Centers  throughout  the  Action  Area, 
and  indeed  appear  to  be  providing  a  great 
deal  of  meaningful  services.  At  the  Same 
time,  we  found  that  there  are  many  possibil¬ 
ities  for  improvement. 

News  American.  What  specific  aspects  of 
the  Poverty  Program  did  your  study  go  into? 

Windsor.  We  evaluated  ten  Third  Party 
Contractors.  These  are  organizations  outside 
of  the  Community  Action  Agency  who  have 
a  contract  to  provide  services  for  a  given 
program. 

News  American.  Were  you  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  cooperation  you  received  from 
the  Third  Party  Contractors  during  your 
evaluation? 

Simon.  Yes,  the  cooperation  we  received 
from  each  of  the  contractors  was  outstand¬ 
ing  almost  without  exception.  Our  concern 
here  has  been  that  there  is  a  weakness  in  the 
amount  of  cooperation  and  coordination  be¬ 
tween  contractors  and  the  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  contractors  and  the  parent  orga¬ 
nization,  the  Community  Action  Agency. 

News  American.  Do  you  mean  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  referral  between  the  various 
Third  Party  Contractors? 

Windsor.  Yes  there  is,  and  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  great  deal  more  referrals. 
It  is  not  an  easy  problem  and  there  are 
reasons  for  this,  but  we  feel  the  point  has 
been  reached  where  this  must  be  improved. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  any 
antipathy  between  the  various  Third  Party 
Contractors  and  the  CAA  and  the  other  city 
or  state  agencies? 

Simon.  I  think  there  is  always  some  rivalry 
amongst  the  city  agencies  and  this  has  been 
a  problem  that  plagues  the  city — we  can’t 
get  concerted  action  on  behalf  of  the  city 
government.  Many  of  our  departments  act 
independently. 

The  result  was  some  apprehension  or 
antipathy  when  the  CAA  got  into  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Many  agencies  were  wondering  to  what 
extent  the  CAA  would  intrude  on  their 
ground.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  I  think, 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to  coop¬ 
erate  more  effectively  and,  therefore,  pro¬ 
vide  better  service  for  the  citizens. 

News  American.  Do  you  feel  there  is  need 
for  a  consolidation  of  all  the  different  agen¬ 
cies  involved  in  the  fight  of  poverty? 

Simon.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  On  the 
one  hand  we  find  the  poverty  program  mov¬ 
ing  toward  a  de-centralization  that  allows 
for  a  greater  citizen  involvement.  By  central¬ 
izing,  we  have  a  benefit  maybe  of  better  co¬ 
operation,  but  it  may  become  bureaucratic, 
more  arbitrary,  and  further  removed  from 
the  people  and  their  wants.  How  we  can  get 
the  benefits  of  both  is  probably  the  greatest 
challenge  the  Poverty  Program  faces. 

News  American.  What  has  the  reaction 
been  of  the  people  in  the  Action  Area  to  the 
Poverty  Program? 

Simon.  Very  favorable.  We  were  somewhat 
surprised  by  the  lack  of  negative  comment. 
Almost  everyone  Interviewed  (we  inter¬ 
viewed  approximately  600  families  in  the  Ac¬ 
tion  Area)  had  a  favorable  response  to  the 
program. 
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News  American.  What  are  the  people  In 
the  Action  Area  most  concerned  with?  What 
do  they  want  to  see  done? 

Windsor.  We  asked  this  question  of  the 
residents  that  were  interviewed  and  among 
their  greatest  concerns  were  poor  housing 
conditions  and  their  expression  of  need  for 
the  landlords  to  correct  these  conditions. 
Also,  they  were  very  much  concerned  with 
what  they  felt  was  inadequate  law  enforce¬ 
ment  in  their  neighborhood  areas.  Also,  they 
were  very  concerned  about  the  conditions 
related  to  sanitation,  garbage  collection, 
street  cleaning,  and  a  lack  of  adequate  num¬ 
bers  of  play  areas  for  their  children. 

News  American.  Were  you  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  people  in  the  Action  Area  are 
receiving  adequate  law  protection? 

Simon.  We  can’t  really  give  you  an  answer 
on  that.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  local  anti-poverty  program  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Their  resources  amount  to  approximately 
$35  per  year  for  each  resident  of  the  Action 
Area.  University  of  Pennsylvania  economists 
have  estimated  that  the  CAA  controls  only  4 
percent  of  Baltimore  anti-poverty  industry. 
This  study  was  concerned  with  that  segment 
only^ 

The  really  interesting  thing  would  be  to 
look  at  the  other  96  percent  and  find  out 
how  effective  that  is  in  serving  the  poor 
citizens  of  Baltimore  City. 

News  American.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
Community  Action  Agency  has  done  enough 
as  far  as  publicity  goes  for  the  various  Pov¬ 
erty  Programs  that  are  available? 

Simon.  There  is  never  enough  information. 
We  pointed  out  earlier  the  amount  of  refer¬ 
rals  and  cooperation  between  the  programs 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  other  programs. 

There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  many 
of  the  programs.  Some  people  that  have  been 
served  by  one  know  about  no  other  programs 
also  available  to  them. 

I  suspect  that  a  very  effective  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  and  information  program 
would  be  most  helpful.  But  the  residents  of 
the  poverty  area  have  been  reached  best  so 
far  by  personal  contact. 

News  American.  Do  the  people  in  the  Ac¬ 
tion  Area  know  where  to  go  when  they  have 
problems  such  as  sanitation,  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  etc.? 

Windsor.  Interestingly  our  survey  shows 
that  more  and  more  people  are  pointing  to 
their  Neighborhood  CAA  Centers  as  the  place 
to  go  for  all  problems  and  there  they  find 
that  someone  will  be  interested  in  them  and 
direct  them  to  the  proper  source. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  race  to  be 
a  problem  with  the  Poverty  Program  in  the 
Neighborhood  Centers?  Are  the  races  mixing 
well  or  are  they  separated?  Do  you  find  the 
poor  whites  are  in  one  area  and  the  poor 
Negroes  in  another  area?  And  where  they 
live  together,  do  they  work  together  to  make 
better  communities? 

Simon.  Perhaps  we  should  go  back  to 
understanding  the  setup  here  in  Baltimore. 
The  Poverty  Program  had  decided  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  concentrate  its  resources  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  geographical  area  called  the  Action  Area. 
This  area  includes  approximately  one  half  of 
the  so-called  impoverished  people  in  the  city. 

They  have  selected  those  areas  with  the 
poorest  income  criteria  and  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  incidence  of  other  indications  of  pov¬ 
erty.  It  happens  that  most  of  these  areas  are 
Negro  dominated. 

There  are  some  white  people  that  live  in 
the  Action  Area  and  the  Target  Area  and  this 
might  amount  to  10  percent.  Actually  the 
whites  and  Negroes  are  separated  usually  in 
neighborhood  groups. 

There  is  an  integration  of  whites  and  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  program  and  in  the  staffing  of 
the  Neighborhood  Centers.  Race  doesn’t  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  problem. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  the  staff 
to  be  a  major  problem  of  the  Poverty  Pro¬ 


gram?  Are  they  getting  highly  qualified, 
competent  people  and  is  there  a  high  term¬ 
inal  rate? 

Simon.  Staffing  is  a  problem.  Today  it  is 
very  hard  to  find  trained  social  workers. 
There  has  been  an  emergence  of  many  social 
programs  and  there  are  inadequate  numbers 
of  people  formally  trained  for  social  action 
programs. 

The  Poverty  Program  is  trying  something 
interesting.  They  are  deliberately  trying  to 
use  indigenous  people  to  provide  professional 
type  services.  This  means  that  there  may  be 
some  sacrifice  in  the  backgrounds  and  im¬ 
mediate  capabilities  of  the  people,  especially 
at  the  beginning. 

What  they  hope  to  get  in  turn  is  a  sensi¬ 
tivity,  a  warmth,  a  responsiveness  that  has 
been  missing  in  some  of  the  bureaucratic 
problems  and  services  that  have  not  served 
the  need  of  the  poor  people.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  constant  problem  in  Baltimore 
City  of  Civil  Service  classification  and  re¬ 
cruitment.  The  Poverty  Program  has  claimed 
that  inadequate  Civil  Service  criteria,  test¬ 
ing,  and  promptness  of  response  has  greatly 
inhibited  their  staffing. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  that  by 
concentrating  on  indigenous  personnel  that 
this  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  Poverty 
Program? 

Windsor.  There  is  a  tradeoff  here.  We  get 
something  if  we  give  something.  In  most 
cases  the  indigenous  people  have  been  out¬ 
standing  for  their  ability  to  relate  to  other 
poor  people. 

News  American.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  large 
step-up  in  salaries  of  the  poverty  workers? 
Would  this  attract  the  kind  of  people  really 
needed? 

Simon.  There  is  a  need  for  some  re-evalua¬ 
tion  of  this  and  there  is  a  comprehensive 
study  now  underway  in  the  city. 

News  American.  In  your  survey,  have  you 
found  that  these  programs  which  are  al¬ 
legedly  self-help  programs,  have  begun  to 
drift  into  subsidies  rather  than  self-help? 

Simon.  There  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
because  the  Poverty  Program  is  by  its  very 
nature  multiple-goal  oriented.  It  must  sat¬ 
isfy  a  number  of  things.  Income  is  one  form 
of  deprivation.  Most  of  the  poor  people  have 
been  judged  to  be  deprived  primarily  of  ade¬ 
quate  income,  but  in  addition  to  this  there 
is  the  deprivation  through  the  lack  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  amenities — housing,  poor  sanitation 
services,  etc. 

Generally  it  is  felt  that  the  poor  people 
get  less  than  their  share  of  the  city  services 
due  them.  In  addition  there  is  the  depriva¬ 
tion  of  organization  or  power.  In  order  to 
have  self  help,  we  must  have  some  form  of 
organization. 

We  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  these  things.  We  are  urging, 
however,  that  CAA  move  more  towards  self- 
help  and  away  from  the  caretaking. 

News  American.  What  sort  of  problems  did 
you  find  in  the  operation  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps? 

Windsor.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we 
ought  to  concentrate  and  focus  on  problems 
because  there  is  a  definite  benefit  gained 
through  enrollment  in  the  program. 

As  far  as  operation  of  the  program  itself, 
we  feel  that  one  of  the  major  limitations 
or  drawbacks  in  the  program  is  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  followup  system  that  deter¬ 
mines  what  happens  to  the  youth  once  he 
leaves  the  program.  I  might  add  that  this  is 
not  just  limited  to  our  own  local  situation 
but  nationally  this  inadequacy  exists  as  well. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  that  the 
inner-city  schools  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  lack  of  education  of  these  people  so  that 
they  would  drop  out? 

Simon.  Schooling  is  a  problem  but  our 
evaluation  really  does  not  define  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  school  system.  The  parents  in¬ 
dicate  a  great  interest  and  concern  about 


their  children’s  education.  The  fact  that  the 
dropout  rates  are  high  is  a  reflection  of  the 
problem. 

Among  the  suggestions  we  have  made  to 
the  Community  Action  Commission  is  that 
they  take  advantage  of  their  experience 
with  the  needs  of  the  poor  people  and  articu¬ 
late  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  in¬ 
ner-city  schools  particularly.  This  is  appro¬ 
priate  because  the  Community  Action  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  an  advocate  for  the  poor 
citizens  in  all  facets  of  city  decision  making. 

News  American:  Have  the  people  who 
have  participated  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  gone  back  to  school? 

Simon:  No,  generally  they  have  not.  This 
was  one  of  the  original  thrusts  of  the  NYC — 
to  encourage  the  dropouts  to  go  back  to 
school. 

»On  the  average,  those  dropouts  are  below 
a  ninth  grade  education.  That  means  that 
he  has  approximately  four  more  years  to 
go.  This  is  not  a  very  attractive  alternative. 

Actually,  our  findings  show  that  most  of 
the  youths  in  the  NYC  are  going  to  full-time 
work  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  better  prepared.  They  have 
established  work  habits,  they  have  references, 
they  have  worked  at  jobs,  they  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  capability  to  perform. 

This  theory  has  not,  however,  been  proven 
yet,  for  as  Mr.  Windsor  pointed  out,  NYC 
simply  doesn’t  have  adequate  follow-up  on 
what  happens  afterwards.  If  we  don’t  have 
follow-up  and  find  out  what  happens  over 
the  longer  term,  we  won’t  know  how  to  re¬ 
vise  and  correct  our  program  inadequacies. 

News  American:  Are  these  jobs  that  are 
being  given  now  merely  menial  type  jobs? 

Windsor:  For  the  most  part  we  find  that 
they  are.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  enough  adequate  jobs  above 
that  task  level  with  which  to  provide  these 
you  tils. 

We  have  recommended  that  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  assortment  of  jobs  would 
have  great  benefit  in  making  the  NYC  even 
more  effective  than  it  is  today. 

News  American.  Is  there  a  possibility  of 
some  cooperative  effort  between  the  NYC  and 
various  segments  of  the  business  community 
to  train  these  people  for  better  jobs  and  get 
them  out  of  the  ghetto? 

Simon.  Yes,  but  NYC  may  be  the  wrong 
program.  One  of  the  potential  weaknesses 
of  the  NYC  program  is  that  it  is  limited  to 
work  habits  orientation — not  job  training. 
They  are  not  trained  for  any  particular  Job. 

News  American.  Could  you  tell  as  a  little 
about  the  Small  Business  Development  Cen¬ 
ter?  What  are  its  main  aims?  Is  this  one  of 
the  programs  you  studied? 

Simon.  Yes,  the  SBDC  has  as  its  task  the 
providing  of  services  to  residents  of  the 
Action  Area  in  acquiring  loans  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  These  loans 
are  directed  at  establishing  new  businesses 
or  allowing  existing  businesses  to  expand  or 
continue  in  operation. 

News  American.  Why  is  there  a  need  for  an 
organization  such  as  the  SBDC  when  this 
function  is  already  performed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  itself? 

Windsor.  The  SBA  is  not  equipped  to  re¬ 
late  and  provide  special  detailed  services  to 
the  poor  resident.  In  this  city  the  Director 
of  the  SBA  has  worked  very  effectively  with 
those  in  the  SBDC  and  together  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  getting  something  like  44 
firms  with  a  loan  in  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  real  reason  for  why  it  is  needed  is  that 
the  banking  institutions  and  other  conven¬ 
tional  sources  are  not  providing  capital  to  the 
poor  people  and  especially  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity.  Nobody  can  get  one  of  these  Equal 
Opportunity  Loans  unless  they  have  been 
formally  rejected  by  the  conventional  finan¬ 
cial  sources. 

Simon.  Our  findings  on  this  program  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
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of  the  anti-poverty  programs  in  the  city  and 
the  reasons  are  that  it  has  taken  people  off 
welfare,  it  has  taken  people  off  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  has  put  them  to  work  in  the 
private  enterprise  sector. 

It  is  truly  a  self-help  program  and  it  is 
interesting  that  it  is  one  of  three  programs 
in  which  we  went  further  than  the  basic 
evaluation  requirements  and  performed  a 
cost-benefit  analysis. 

This  program  stands  out  as  an  effective 
poverty  eliminating  program  in  that  it  re¬ 
turns  a  great  deal  more  in  benefits  to  both 
the  poor  community  and  to  the  entire  state 
than  it  costs. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  that  these 
people  are  good  risks  for  these  loans? 

Windsor.  Yes,  interestingly  enough,  our 
study  shows  that  in  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion,  not  one  of  the  firms  failed.  This  is  an 
amazing  standard  in  that  even  the  best  risk 
type  business  firms  have  a  high  failure  rate. 

News  American.  What  are  the  problems 
with  the  present  Day  Care  Program? 

Simon.  The  Day  Care  Center  Program  is 
another  one  that  we  submitted  to  this  vig¬ 
orous  cost-benefit  analysis  and  our  findings 
are  somewhat  controversial.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  probe  the  strategy  and  purpose  of 
an  anti-poverty  service  program.  There  is  an 
unquestioned  need  for  better  child  Day  Care 
in  Baltimore. 

The  problem  that'  *they  have  is  one  of  ill- 
defined  goals  and  objectives  and  policies  and 
sometimes  individual  decisions  tend  to  work 
against  each  other  and  reduce  program 
effectiveness. 

The  national  guidelines  are  sometimes 
fuzzy  and  sometimes  they  don’t  exactly  fit 
the  local  need.  It  is  up  to  the  local  agency 
however,  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  their  choice. 

The  question  can  be  asked  if  Day  Care  is 
an  effective  poverty  eliminating  program. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  as  effective  as  others 
and  theoretically  it  is  appropriate  to  con¬ 
sider  shifting  the  very  scarce  anti-poverty 
funds  to  other  uses.  However,  under  the 
present  law,  you  either  use  these  funds  for 
the  designated  program  or  get  nothing. 

News  American.  I  understand  that  the 
Street  Club  Worker  Program  of  the  Poverty 
Program  works  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Recreation.  Do  you  feel  that  they  work 
closely  enough  or  is  there  some  antipathy 
between  them? 

Simon.  No,  we  don’t  feel  they  work  closely 
enough.  Actually  the  Street  Club  Worker 
Program  started  long  before  Baltimore  had 
a  Community  Action  Agency  or  an  anti- 
poverty  program. 

This  is  an  example  of  where  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  but  currently  failings  in  the 
Community  Action  Program.  We  mentioned 
earlier  that  the  CAA  has  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  resources  to  provide  services 
to  the  poor. 

What  they  must  do  is  to  mobilize  all  the 
agencies  in  the  city  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  in  preventing  and  eliminating  poverty. 
That  is  an  important  section  in  the  local 
ordinance  and  in  the  federal  law — that  is  to 
mobilize  all  city  agencies. 

News  American.  You  haven’t  found  then 
that  the  Department  of  Recreation  has  taken 
to  heart  what  it  has  learned  from  the  Street 
Club  Worker  Program? 

Simon.  The  lessons  are  not  total  and  we 
must  be  careful  about  sweeping  criticism  of 
the  Recreation  Department. 

We  do  find  that  this  program  is  operated 
as  a  separate  independent  section  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Recreation — they  do  not  appear 
to  be  looking  for  lessons  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  utilizing  the  lessons  learned 
here  in  their  other  recreational  efforts. 

News  American.  It  has  been  charged  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Services 
program  is  composed  of  people  who  are  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Legal  Aid  system  itself.  Have 


you  found  that  to  be  a  problem  and  have 
you  found  that  it  hampers  Legal  Services? 

Windsor.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program  is  not  packed  with 
opponents  of  the  program.  There  are  people 
on  the  Board  who  did  oppose  the  program 
at  its  inception. 

As  far  as  it  hampering  the  operation  of 
the  program,  I  would  say  no,  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  hampering  the  operation.  Certainly  the 
staff  of  the  program,  because  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  the  Board,  is  not  able 
to  institute  all  of  the  programs  that  they 
would  like  to  operate  in  the  Action  Area. 

News  American.  Have  you  noticed  with  the 
Legal  Services  that  you  get  young,  inexperi¬ 
enced  lawyers  who  use  Legal  Services  as  a 
training  ground  and  then  leave,  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  Legal  Services  going  through  an¬ 
other  period  of  adjustment  by  bringing  an¬ 
other  new  lawyer  in,  training  him,  only  to 
see  him  leave  later  on? 

Windsor.  I  think  this  has  been  one  of  the 
criticisms  leveled  at  Legal  Aid  programs  not 
only  here  in  Baltimore  but  across  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  Legal  Services  Program  operating 
under  the  War-on-Poverty  in  Baltimore  has 
only  been  operating  for  slightly  less  than  a 
year. 

There  is  no  clear  indication  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  occurring  in  the  Baltimore  program. 
There  are  some  young  attorneys  on  the  staff 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program,  however,  this 
is  counterbalanced  by  some  well  experienced 
attorneys.  I  can’t  say  that  definitely  young 
attorneys  are  using  Legal  Services  as  a  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  their  own  ambitions. 

What  is  the  issue,  however,  is  could  they 
possibly  do  more.  Presently  the  program  serv¬ 
ices  are  directed  solely  to  attention  on  in¬ 
dividual  civil  cases  when  possibly  the  most 
relevant  and  the  most  pressing  concerns  are 
for  criminal  case  assistance  and  group  activi¬ 
ties — problems  that  bother  all  the  poor  such 
as  the  alleged  excessive  licensing  of  liquor 
outlets  in  the  poverty  areas,  alleged  pro¬ 
pensity  towards  giving  a  poor  youth  a  crimi¬ 
nal  record  compared  to  those  from  the  more 
affluent  areas. 

We  should  get  the  Legal  Aid  Program  out 
on  the  table  and  again  look  at  it  in  terms 
of  what  ways  can  we  do  the  most  for  the 
poor  as  opposed  to  what  the  lawyers  want 
to  do.  _ 

News  American.  Have  you  found  it  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  get  Negro  lawyers  for  Legal  Aid? 

Windsor.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
operating  staff  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
as  one  of  their  problems.  They  indicated  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  attract  a  Negro  attor¬ 
ney  to  the  staff  because  he  can  fare  as  well, 
if  not  better  economically,  in  private  prac¬ 
tice  than  he  can  in  joining  the  Legal  Serv¬ 
ices  Program. 

News  American.  Have  you  found  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  or  a  lack  of  spirit  across  the 
board  of  the  Poverty  Program  among  the  staff 
members  on  the  lower  levels? 

Simon.  No,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  found 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  commitment.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  in  there  basically  not  for  pay  but  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  they  are  doing  something 
worthwhile.  This  was  most  evident  in  the 
early  times  and  the  problem  will  be  to  keep 
it  up — to  keep  the  innovative,  the  new  view, 
the  freshness,  the  ability  to  criticize  one’s 
self  as  part  of  the  Poverty  Program. 

News  American.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  each  year  in  the  Baltimore  anti-poverty 
effort.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  about  whether  it  is  used  correctly.  Has 
your  study  found  that  is  is  being  used  cor¬ 
rectly? 

Simon.  Correctly  is  a  very  difficult  conclu¬ 
sion  to  reach  because  it  is  very  obvious  that 
there  are  a  number  of  different  viewpoints 
as  to  what  is  correct.  We  have  found  that  in 
Baltimore  a  very  effective  job  has  been  done 
in  a  short  period  of  time  with  limited  funds. 

Our  findings  indicate  that  the  entire  Bal¬ 


timore  community — rich  and  poor — have 
benefited  at  least  indirectly  from  the  effort. 
We  have  more  than  gotten  our  money’s 
worth. 

What  we  are  suggesting  at  this  point, 
however,  is  that  it  is  time  ot  shift  gears. 
Phase  one  has  passed.  The  Poverty  Program 
has  established  a  bridge  to  the  poor  commu¬ 
nity.  They  have  an  organization,  knowledge, 
and  program  where  there  was  little  before. 

There  doesn’t  appear  to  be  more  resources 
available  to  continue  to  expand  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  this  time.  Therefore,  it  is  time  to 
capitalize  on  the  lessons  learned.  It  is  time 
to  eliminate  or  redirect  programs,  also  to 
help  mobilize  all  available  community  re¬ 
sources  to  do  a  more  effective  job  for  all  cit¬ 
izens. 

News  American.  What  is  it  going  to  cost 
to  implement  your  suggestions? 

Simon.  Our  suggestions  have  been  basic¬ 
ally  tuned  to  the  original  guidelines  given  us 
by  the  Commission  which  are  to  assume  a 
constant  level  of  funding  rather  than  an 
increase  in  funding. 

We  have  found  ways  and  suggestions  to 
improve  the  efficiency,  to  get  more  effective¬ 
ness  and  results  for  each  dollar,  and  second¬ 
ly  perhaps  to  make  some  program  revisions. 

Although  each  of  these  programs  are  effec¬ 
tive  and  aimed  at  satisfying  real  needs,  some 
of  them  seem  to  be  more  effective  than 
others;  therefore,  it  may  be  more  desirable 
to  allocate  funds  towards  those  which  seem 
to  get  the  most  results. 

What  is  essential  now  is  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  sharpen  up  its  objectives  and  policies. 
A  consultant  cannot  properly  formulate  the 
objectives.  What  we  can  do  is  to  help  define 
the  issues  and  to  point  out  how  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  the  available  resources 
once  the  objectives  have  been  determined. 

It  is  time  to  re-assess  the  services  that  this 
city  in  total  is  applying  in  eliminating  pov¬ 
erty,  in  serving  the  poor  people,  in  helping 
them  to  help  themselves. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FRIEDEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  war  on  poverty 
since  its  inception,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  today  a  number  of 
recent  editorials  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
in  defense  of  the  program  as  well  as  a 
New  York  Times  editorial  entitled  “No 
Spin  Off.” 

I  know  that  these  programs  have  en¬ 
abled  many  people  to  attempt  to  solve 
their  problems  and  improve  their  lives. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  what  the 
various  OEO  programs  have  done  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland:  16,323  young¬ 
sters  participated  in  summer  Headstart; 
68,903  Marylanders  of  all  ages  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  community  action  programs 
which  operate  in  21  of  the  23  counties  in 
my  State  at  a  cost  of  $17,004,000;  8,607 
young  people  and  their  families  have 
benefited  from  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs;  11,317  trainees  have 
profited  from  the  work  experience  pro¬ 
gram;  and  5,604  adults  have  participated 
in  the  adult  basic  education  program. 

As  you  all  remember,  when  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  programs  first  start¬ 
ed,  some  individual  projects  were  slow 
in  getting  off  the  ground,  but  now  that 
most  of  them  are  well  organized  and 
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beginning  to  show  results,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  time  to  cut  them.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  appropriated  $1,678,500,000 
for  OEO  in  fiscal  1967  and  appropriated 
$128,752,450,419  for  the  entire  budget  for 
fiscal  1967.  We  are  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  1.3  percent  of  our  budget  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  poor  and  disadvantaged — 
a  small  amount,  indeed,  to  raise  these  in¬ 
dividuals  from  tax  consumers — welfare 
and  so  forth — to  taxpayers. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  cuts 
should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
those  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  editorials  in 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun] 

Just  Too  Much 

Sargent  Shriver  has  threatened  to  quit  as 
head  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
if  Congress  doesn’t  give  him  the  funds  to 
really  fight  poverty.  He  is  understandably 
alarmed  and  angry.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  seriously  thinking  of 
cutting  the  Administration’s  anti-poverty 
appropriation  request  almost  in  half,  from 
$2.06  billion  to  $1.2  billion. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  not  much  could  be 
done  with  that  kind  of  money.  As  Mr.  Shriver 
put  it.  “.  .  .  it  would  be  a  delusion  of  the 
poor.  It  will  be  a  deception  to  the  general 
public,  and,  therefore,  I  don’t  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  continue  a  fraud.”  Even  as  he 
spoke,  reports  came  in  that,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  funds,  anti-poverty  projects  are  closing 
down  all  over  the  country.  Funds  are  already 
becoming  scarce  here  in  Baltimore  and  in  six 
Maryland  counties.  VISTA  workers  will  go 
unpaid.  Job-training  programs  are  being  cur¬ 
tailed,  community  action  assistance  to  poor 
rural  families  is  being  held  up. 

Mr.  Shriver  seems  adamant.  He  is  arguing 
that,  in  this  case,  a  half  a  loaf  is  worse  than 
none  at  all,  that  giving  it  would  be  a  gesture 
designed  only  to  appease  the  conscience  of 
the  affluent  without  its  actually  alleviating 
the  suffering  of  the  poor.  And  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  McNamara  yesterday  joined  the  debate 
by  questioning  America’s  will  to  see  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  through.  He  rejected  the  thesis 
that  national  resources  are  insufficient  to 
fulfill  our  international  commitments,  while 
at  the  same  time  meeting  domestic  needs. 

President  Johnson  committed  this  country 
to  a  protracted  war  on  poverty,  and  now  Con- 
gressr  through  procrastination  and  threats  to 
cut  deep  into  anti-poverty  funds,  seems  bent 
on  avoiding  that  commitment.  Perhaps  some 
reduction  in  these  funds  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  fiscal  stability,  but  half  the  re¬ 
quested  appropriation  is  just  too  much. 


Fight  for  Poverty  Funds  Vowed 

Washington,  November  6. — Defenders  of 
the  Administration’s  war  on  poverty  reacted 
sharply  today  to  forecasts  that  the  program 
would  be  cut  back  below  last  year’s  spend¬ 
ing  levels. 

Representative  Perkins  (D.,  Ky.)  chairman 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  which  drafted  the  $2,060,000,000  bill  now 
before  the  House,  said,  “we  should  be  getting 
more  than  we  asked  rather  than  being  cut 
back.  I  will  fight  these  cuts.” 

Perkins  spoke  in  reply  to  a  statement  by 
Representative  Mahon  (D.,  Texas),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  had  said  the  committee  would 
not  allow  more  than  the  $1,600,000,000  spent 
during  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

HINTS  LOWER  FIGURE 

“In  fact,  there  are  strong  indications  that 
the  figure  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  entire  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  less  than  $1,600,000,000,”  Ma¬ 
hon  said.  He  did  not  disclose  what  the  new 
figure  would  be,  however. 


Actual  debate  on  the  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  delayed  by  floor  debate  on  a  number  of 
minor  bills,  but  Perkins  released  a  lengthy 
speech,  saying  six  community  action  agen¬ 
cies — including  one  in  his  own  district  in 
Appalachia — are  without  funds. 

“Unless  we  act  by  November  23 — just  17 
days  from  now — 35  other  local  community 
action  programs  will  have  to  close  down  their 
operations,”  he  warned.  “This  involves  $42,- 
000,000  worth  of  community  action  projects 
and  affects  the  lives  of  some  500,000  people.” 

These  agencies  are  in  sixteen  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Maryland,  Perkins  added. 

OEO,  which  administers  the  anti-poverty 
program,  was  cut  off  without  funds  October 
23  when  a  stop-gap  resolution  to  allow  it  to 
spend  at  1967  levels  was  bottled  up  by  a 
squabble  between  the  House  and  Senate  over 
economy. 

“You  can  well  imagine  the  anxiety  and 
the  frustration  that  this  lack  of  funding  is 
creating  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  poor 
people  throughout  this  country,”  Perkins 
declared. 

The  delay  in  beginning  formal  debate  on 
the  bill  was  another,  in  the  series  of  blows  at 
OEO  taken  by  the  House.  It  delays  at  least 
for  one  more  day  the  passage  of  some  sort  of 
program.  The  Senate  has  already  approved 
a  $2,200,000,000  program  which  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  negotiations  with  the  House  version. 

Earlier,  Representative  Ayres  (R.,  Ohio) , 
senior  Republican  member  of  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  had  suggested  that  the 
House  abandon  the  bill,  and  instead  pass  a 
continuing  resolution  that  would  set  the 
spending  level  at  $1,200,000,000. 

OEO  has  said  Ayres’  resolution  would  force 
the  closing  of  60  Job  Corps  centers  serving 
20,000  young  people,  250  community  action 
programs,  half  the  VISTA  programs  and  end 
job  training  for  120,000  adults. 

Perkins  described  it  as  “completely  un¬ 
realistic  and  completely  irresponsible.  Make 
no  mistake,  the  impetus  for  a  continuing  res¬ 
olution  approach  is  coming  from  those  who 
want  to  see  the  emergency  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams  severely  crippled. 

During  a  television  interview  today,  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver,  head  of  OEO,  said  he  would  re¬ 
sign  if  the  agency  were  cut  to  the  $1,200,000,- 
000  figure.  It  was  the  first  time  he  has  pub¬ 
licly  threatened  to  resign  although  there  has 
been  speculation  he  would  step  down  to  rim 
for  Senator  from  Illinois  next  year. 

NEW  VERSION  OFFERED 

“.  .  .  It  would  be  a  delusion  to  the  poor 
and  a  deception  of  the  public  and  therefore 
I  don’t  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  con¬ 
tinue,”  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 

At  the  same  time,  Representatives  Quie 
(R„  Minn.)  and  Goodell  (R.,  N.Y.)  offered  a 
new  version  of  an  earlier  “opportunity  cru¬ 
sade”  which  would  be  substituted  for  the  ex¬ 
isting  anti-poverty  program. 

While  the  committee  bill  was  amended  to 
turn  over  control  of  funds  to  local  officials 
rather  than  to  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  themselves,  in  a  move  to  get  sup¬ 
port  of  southern  Democrats  against  Republi¬ 
can  attempts  to  dismantle  OEO,  the  Goodell- 
Quie  proposal  would  retain  present  proce¬ 
dures. 


VISTA  Funds  Promised  From  Private  Source 
New  York,  November  6. — Twenty-five  New 
York  corporations  were  reported  today  to 
have  agreed  to  bankroll  the  domestic  peace 
corps  with  $100,000  in  hopes  Congress  even¬ 
tually  will  restore  anti -poverty  funds. 

The  funds  were  cut  October  23  and  230 
New  York  corps  workers,  members  of  Volun¬ 
teers  in  Service  to  America,  found  themselves 
without  money  for  food  and  lodging. 

Encouraging  VISTA  workers  to  stay  on  the 
job,  William  H.  Crook,  the  director,  said  he 
hoped  Congress  will  restore  the  funds  retro¬ 
active  to  October  24. 


The  corporation  heads  pledged  $54,000 
needed  to  maintain  New  York  workers  for  a 
month.  The  remaining  $46,000  was  made 
available  to  VISTA  workers  elsewhere  in  the 
nation. 


House  GOP  Denies  Support  to  Deep 
Cut  in  Poverty  Aid 

Washington,  November  8. — House  Repub¬ 
licans  declined  today  to  support  a  proposal 
to  cut  funds  for  the  anti-poverty  program  to 
a  level  the  Administration  says  would  end 
the  program’s  usefulness. 

At  a  strategy  meeting  held  in  connection 
with  the  anti-poverty  bill  now  before  the 
House,  a  majority  of  the  GOP  members  in¬ 
dicated  they  preferred  to  try  to  change 
specific  programs  rather  than  vote  for  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  spending. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  is  believed  to 
have  improved  the  chances  for  House  passage 
of  a  bill  that  would  leave  intact  most  of  the 
programs  now  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

No  decisions  were  reached  at  the  GOP 
meeting,  but  participants  said  sentiment  was 
strong  against  a  proposal  by  Representative 
Ayres  (R.,  Ohio) ,  to  cut  OEO  spending  to 
$1,200,000,000.  It  is  now  funded  at  $1,600,- 
000,000  and  President  Johnson  has  asked  for 
$2,600,000,000  for  fiscal  1968. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  indicate  they  expect 
to  see  the  House  put  the  figure  at  around 
$1,600,000,000. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
$2,200,000,000  and  a  final  compromise  figure 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,800,000,000  is  con¬ 
sidered  likely. 

The  House  is  proceeding  slowly  on  the  bill 
because  of  other  legislative  business  and  the 
absence  tomorrow  of  a  number  of  members 
who  will  attend  the  funeral  in,  Texas  of  John 
Nance  Garner,  former  Vice  President  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Final  action  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  until  next  week. 

politically  unwise 

Democrats  favoring  the  bill  said  the  lack 
of  support  for  Ayres’s  proposal  indicated  the 
Republicans  feel  it  would  be  politically  un¬ 
wise  for  them  to  back  a  drastic  cut. 

“They’re  finding  out  this  program  is  not  as 
unpopular  back  home  as  they  thought,” 
Representative  Carey  (D.,  N.Y.)  said. 

“They’re  hearing  from  their  mayors  and  oth¬ 
er  officials  who  want  it  continued.” 


Poor,  Supporters  Rally  for  Funds  :  Tydings, 
McKeldln  Join  Antipoverty  Officials 
in  Decrying  Loss  of  Federal  Money 
(By  Stephen  J.  Lynton) 

With  scores  of  placards  bobbing  up  and 
down,  with  drums  and  bugles  resounding 
and  cheers  rising  in  the  cold  night  air,  a 
throng  of  Maryland’s  impoverished  and  their 
advocates  gathered  in  Hopkins  place  last 
night  to  shout  its  demands  that  Congress 
rejuvenate  the  nation’s  financially  ailing  war 
on  poverty. 

The  rally,  which  had  been  organized  by 
city  anti-poverty  officials,  looked  like  an  out¬ 
door  version  of  an  election-eve  convention. 
But  political  candidates  in  today’s  election 
were  not  permitted  to  speak. 

“let  lively  speak” 

As  the  hour-and-fifteen-minute  gathering 
before  the  new  Federal  building  drew  near 
an  end  at  8.15  P.M.,  cries  of  “Let  Lively  speak. 
Let  Lively  speak”  broke  from  the  crowd.  But 
Walter  H.  Lively,  the  Republican  City  Coun¬ 
cil  candidate  from  the  Second  district,  did 
not  speak. 

Crowd  estimates  varied  widely.  Anti-pov¬ 
erty  officials  claimed  3,000  to  4,500.  A  police 
estimate  was  1,500  to  1,800.  Some  newsmen 
guessed  even  fewer. 

Senator  Tydings  (D.,  Md.)  drew  a  roar  from 
the  crowd  just  by  naming  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  “I  can’t  believe  that  Congress  is 
going  to  turn  its  back  on  a  program  which 
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our  beloved  President  [Kennedy]  began,”  he 
said. 

Mayor  McKeldin  termed  “horrifying”  the 
prospect  that  Congress  might  end  the  na¬ 
tional  anti-poverty  program. 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  the  city  anti-poverty 
director,  put  the  crowd — including  delega¬ 
tions  from  Montgomery,  Calvert,  Harford 
and  other  counties — on  notice  that  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate  anew 
next  weekend,  apparently  in  Washington. 

Representatives  Friedel  (D.,  7th)  and  Long 
(D.  2d)  also  produced  roars  in  the  crowd  by 
voicing  support  for  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  crowd  displayed  signs  saying  “Indian 
Givers,”  “No  More  Broken  Promises”  and  “To 
C.A.A.  (Community  Action  Agency)  With 
Love.”  One  placard  bore  a  skull  and  cross- 
bones  and  the  words,  “Don’t  Mess  with  Poor 
People.” 

City  anti-poverty  officials  had  organized 
the  demonstration  against  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  grim  background  of  increas¬ 
ing  fiscal  emergencies.  Money  difficulties 
have  already  disrupted  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
grams  in  Baltimore  city  and  at  least  six 
Maryland  counties. 

PROGRAMS  HURT 

One  Eastern  Shore  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  was  halted  last  week.  A  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  in  Baltimore  ran  out 
of  money  last  Friday  and  has  received  emer¬ 
gency  city  funds  to  last  out  the  current  week. 
Members  of  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America  program  face  a  payless  payday.  And 
programs  in  Montgomery,  Prince  Georges 
and  Harford  counties  confront  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  imminent  doom. 

The  difficulties  are  among  the  results  of 
Congress’s  failure  so  far  to  approve  new 
funds  for  the  national  war  on  poverty  or  to 
enact  a  continuing  resolution  which  would 
permit  Federal  agencies  to  keep  spending 
money.  Federal  agencies  have  been  told  not 
to  pay  for  new  non-defense  programs  unless 
they  had  already  been  authorized  by  mid¬ 
night  October  23. 

Peter  B.  Davis,  deputy  regional  director  of 
VISTA,  says  that  108  VISTA  workers  in  Mary¬ 
land — 94  of  them  assigned  to  health,  hous¬ 
ing,  education,  recreation,  poverty  and  social 
work  projects  in  Baltimore — will  not  receive 
their  two-week’s  salaries,  an  average  of  $95 
for  rent,  food  and  personal  expenses,  when 
payday  comes  November  14,  unless  Congress 
takes  action. 

VOLUNTEERS  UNPAID 

Michael  A.  Toth,  director  of  the  VISTA 
training  center  in  Baltimore,  says  that  48 
new  volunteers  have  not  received  their 
normal  $l-a-day  expense  allowances  since 
they  began  their  studies  October  26. 

Richard  W.  Bateman,  an  associate  city 
anti-poverty  director,  said  that  a  city  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  program,  which  em¬ 
ploys  40  staff  members  and  provides  job 
training  for  500  high  school  drop-outs,  dis¬ 
covered  that  its  newly  approved  six-month 
grant  of  about  $800,000  “suddenly  termi¬ 
nated”  last  week. 

William  F.  Moran,  deputy  director  of  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area’s  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  says  that  a  job  program 
for  60  high  school  students  in  Montgomery 
county,  and  two  programs  for  110  students 
and  dropouts  in  Prince  Georges  county  will 
end  Saturday,  unless  Congress  authorizes 
new  spending. 

SPECIAL  TRANSFER 

S.  Edward  Smith,  director  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  says 
that  a  community  action  program  assisting 
1,200  poor  families  in  Kent,  Queen  Annes 
and  Talbot  counties  halted  most  of  its 
normal  operations  last  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  when  a  five-month  grant  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  Smith  adds,  however,  that  a  special 
transfer  of  $3,700  to  $4,000  in  regional  anti¬ 


poverty  funds  had  been  tentatively  ap¬ 
proved.  That  amount  would  be  enough  for 
a  month’s  operations,  he  said. 

The  Eastern  Shore  program  had  returned 
to  regular  activities  yesterday.  But  Mr. 
Smith  notes  that  its  nine  paid  employees 
“will  miss  a  payday  and  maybe  two.” 

A  Harford  county  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  intended  to  assist  12,368  poor  people, 
will  also  run  aground  between  now  and 
November  25,  Mr.  Smith  says,  unless  Con¬ 
gress  appropriates  new  money. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  10,  1967] 
No  Spin-Off 

The  Republican  substitute  for  the  anti¬ 
poverty  authorization  bill  now  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  transfer 
several  of  the  more  successful  and  less  con¬ 
troversial  programs  from  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  various  regular  de¬ 
partments.  This  reorganization  would  leave 
O.E.O.  with  nothing  but  the  much-disputed 
community  action  program. 

Under  the  G.O.P.  plan,  sponsored  by  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Goodell  of  New  York  and  Quie 
of  Minnesota,  Head  Start  and  its  follow-up 
program,  Upward  Bound,  would  be  shifted 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  consists  of  two  programs,  in-school 
and  out-of-school,  would  be  split.  The  in¬ 
school  program  would  be  assigned  to  HEW 
and  the  out-of-school  program  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  Finally,  the  Republicans 
would  phase  out  the  residential  Job  Corps 
centers  and  rely  on  the  state-administered 
vocational  education  programs. 

No  administrative  arrangement  is  sacro¬ 
sanct.  What  counts  is  how  a  program  func¬ 
tions  and  whether  it  is  run  in  the  simplest, 
most  responsive  fashion.  On  paper,  it  may 
sound  logical  to  consolidate  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  HEW  and  manpower  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Labor.  But  experience 
does  not  bear  out  so  plausible  a  theory. 

The  state-run  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  have  not  done  the  job  of  reaching 
Negro  youths  in  the  slums  and  preparing 
them  for  jobs;  if  the  states  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeding,  the  Job  Corps  would  never  have 
been  necessary  in  the  first  place.  Local 
school  systems  are  cooperating  in  many  in¬ 
stances  in  running  Head  Start  and  the  in¬ 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  but  in 
other  instances  they  have  proved  to  be  rigid 
and  unresponsive  bureaucracies.  Settlement 
houses  and  community  centers  are  often 
more  willing  to  innovate  and  to  make  flexible 
arrangements,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
freeze  them  out  of  Head  Start  and  Upward 
Bound. 

Flexibility  and  experimentation  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  antipoverty  effort.  More  experi¬ 
ence  is  needed  before  a  decision  is  made  to 
spin  off  these  new  ventures  to  the  old-line 
agencies.  Two  dissenting  Republicans  on  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee — 
Representatives  Reid  of  New  York  and  Bell 
of  California — gave  their  party  sound  ad¬ 
vice  when  they  declared  in  their  separate 
minority  report;  “This  is  not  a  time  to  cut 
back  or  restructure  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram.” 


son,  Sp4c.  Charles  Jandik,  Jr.,  who 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  Specialist  Jandik  has/^ery 
eloquently  put  into  words  the  feeling  of 
the  average  GI  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I  in¬ 
clude  his  very  fine  poem  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  a  great  obligation  to 
our  fighting  sons  in  Vietnam  who  have 
proven  themselves  the  equal  of  any  other 
men  who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  the 
armed  services  in  any  earlier  war.  I  hope 
that  all  Members /Of  this  House  and  all 
Americans  who  /read  this  Record  will 
heed  the  word£j/6f  this  gifted  young  New 
Jerseyan. 

Specialist/Jandik’s  poem  follows: 

A  Lonely  Man 
A  GI  is  lorfely  man. 

Fighting' for  freedom  in  a  far  away  land. 
Not  knbwing  what  the  next  day  brings. 

If  he/will  live  or  die,  or  anything. 

He ytleeps  at  night  with  his  trusty  gun, 

A^fl  wonders  what  will  come  when  the  night 
is  done. 

'If  Charlie  will  try  to  attack  and  kill, 

Or  if  he’ll  have  to  fight  on  one  more  hill. 

He  eats  food  prepared  in  a  can, 

And  imagines  it  is  vittles  straight  from  the 
pan. 

He  daydreams  of  home  and  the  ones  so  dear, 
And  wishes  he  could  be  there  with  them  so 
near. 

When  the  mail  call  comes,  he  waits  for  some. 
Only  to  find  out  that  he  has  none. 

Feeling  lonely  and  blue,  he  continues  to  fight. 
Fighting  for  things  we  know  are  so  right. 
Fighting  like  a  man  who  seems  obsessed, 

But  fighting  for  the  things  he  knows  are  best. 
We  all  know  what  these  things  are, 

And  will  keep  them  ahead  of  everything  far. 
We  are  here  to  keep  America  free, 

So  worship  and  thank  God  for  your  liberty, 
And  don’t  forget  to  put  a  word  in  for  the  GI, 
For  he  is  the  one  who  is  fighting  and  might 
die. 


A  LONELY  MAN 

(Mr.  DANIELS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

JMr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Charles  T. 
Jandik,  Sr.,  of  5806  Park  Avenue,  West 
New  York,  N.J.,  in  which  she  was  kind 
enough  to  enclose  a  poem  written  by  her 


NAVIGATION  AND  THE  NATION 

(Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  November  10,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  join  with  other  Members,  Senators, 
ind  interested  citizens  who  share  our 
mcern  for  the  future  of  the  Nation’s 
waterways,  at  a  joint  luncheon  sponsored 
by  Che  National  Waterways  Conference 
and  che  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of 
Chicago.  The  featured  speaker  for  the 
luncheonswas  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  of 
OklahomaSand  I  am  confident  that  every 
Member  of\his  great  body  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  what  he  had  to  say : 

NaVIGATMUI  AND  THE  NATION 

I  am  honored  toSbe  with  you  at  this  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  you\  annual  meeting,  the 
theme  of  which  is  “The  Meaning  of  Water  to 
Modern  America."  Our  \ountry  is  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  this  group  andN[0  each  of  you  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  conference  for  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  progress  this  nation  made  toward 
the  maximum  conservation,  development  and 
use  of  its  great  water  resource^  A  sense  of 
dedication,  past  and  present,  pervades  this 
meeting. 

In  Washington,  too,  I  am  reminded  almost 
daily  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  pakt  and 
present  water  resources  development  leaders. 
A  stroll  through  the  Senate  reception  robm, 
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■winch  Is  off  the  Senate  floor,  serves  to  dra¬ 
matically  Illustrate  how  central  to  this  na- 
tion’Kdomestic  policy  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment  ftas  always  been. 

When  'the  reception  room  was  constructed 
about  thdvtime  of  the  Civil  War,  the  archi- 
tect  provided  for  five  blank  spaces  on  the 
walls  of  tne  room  which  he  said  were 
.  .  reserved  for  the  portraits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Arnericans.”  Later,  in  1874,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  suggested  that  those 
spaces  be  used  for\the  portraits  of  the  five 
most  outstanding  mto  who  had  served  in  the 
Senate.  With  the  characteristic  deliberate¬ 
ness  of  the  Senate,  thi\idea  was  eventually 
adopted,  upon  the  motion,  of  the  then  Senate 
Majority  Leader,  Lyndon  B\Johnson,  in  1954. 

When  Senator  Johnson  was  Incapacitated 
by  a  heart  attack,  on  his  Suggestion,  the 
then  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  was  named  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee  to  choosK  the  five 
greatest  senators  of  all  time.  Afterteie  poll¬ 
ing  of  all  living  past  Presidents,  of  All  Sen¬ 
ators  and  most  of  the  distinguishes,  his¬ 
torians  and  political  scientists  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  a  great  deal  of  rather  heated  Re¬ 
bate  and  discussion— the  committee  selected 
as  history’s  five  greatest  senators:  Daniel\ 
Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  LaFollette,  and  Robert  A.  Taft. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  to  this  group 
that  all  five  of  these  “most  honored”  Sena¬ 
tors  were  strong  supporters,  in  their  day,  of 
a  progressive  federal  waterways  policy:  the 
vast  majority  of  congressional  leaders 
throughout  our  history  have  been.  The  pub¬ 
lication  earlier  this  year  by  our  sponsoring 
organization  of  the  excellent  book  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  and  Robert  W.  Hull  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  waterways  policy  of  the 
United  States  highlighted  this  strong  con¬ 
gressional  support  throughout  the  years. 

So  each  time  I  enter  the  Senate  chamber 
thrcfugh  the  reception  room,  and  each  time 
I  talk  with  visitors  there,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  strong  fight  each  of  these  senators  made 
for  waterways  legislation  in  his  time  and 
how  important  this  fight  has  been  to  the 
strength  of  our  nation. 

The  Great  Triumvirate — Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun — assumed  positions  of  congressional 
leadership  as  common  champions  of  a  strong 
federal  program  for  internal  improvements, 
featuring  canals  and  improved  waterways. 
They  had  come  to  Congress  as  young  war 
hawks  in  the  period  just  before  the  War  of 
1812,  but  they  became  leaders  in  the  period 
soon  after  the  war,  when  the  debate  on  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  called  them  again  to 
join  battle  for  a  common  cause. 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  senatorial  leader 
who,  throughout  his  lengthy  congressional 
career,  used  every  opportunity  to  voice  his 
strong  belief  that  improvement  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  waterways  should  come  from  the  F ed/ 
eral  Government  or,  as  he  said,  “in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  they  could  not  come  at  all/’ 

John  C.  Calhoun,  especially  in  the  decade 
following  the  War  of  1812,  before  sectional 
issues  claimed  the  major  portion  oy  his  at¬ 
tention,  was  an  equally  strong  proponent. 
In  the  debate  on  internal  improvements  in 
1817  he  said,  “Let  us  then  bind/the  Republic 
together  with  a  perfect  systera  of  roads  and 
canals.”  / 

But  Mr.  Internal  Improvements  himself 
was  Henry  Clay.  It  wa:i/ primarily  through 
his  efforts  that  the  phrase,  “The  American 
System,”  became  so  popular  that  it  found 
its  way — along  with /adjacent  pictures  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rive/- — into  most  of  America’s 
history  books  covering  the  period  before  the 
Civil  War.  Sowretimes  I  feel  that,  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  proponents  of  continued  national  water¬ 
ways  development  could  just  come  up  with 
as  good  a/name  for  our  program  as  did  Henry 
Clay  frn/his,  our  task  would  be  immeasur¬ 
ably  easier. 


Clay  said  many  things  well  worth  remem¬ 
bering  today  about  improved  waterways. 
Perhaps  as  typical  and  forceful  as  any  was 
the  argument  he  used  in  the  Senate  debate 
in  1824,  when  he  said,  “There  are  some  im¬ 
provements  emphatically  national,  which 
neither  the  policy,  the  power  nor  the  interest 
of  any  State  would  induce  it  to  accomplish, 
and  which  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  would  furnish  a  •  striking 
example.” 

The  other  “honor  senators” — La  Follette 
and  Taft — were  from  later  periods,  but  they 
were  also  supporters  of  the  kind  of  water 
policy  which  we  are,  still  today,  trying  to 
get  implemented. 

Senator  Taft’s  long  standing  interest  in 
water  pollution  control,  for  example,  is  well 
memorialized  today  by  a  major  research  fa¬ 
cility,  working  in  this  field,  which  bears  his 
name,  the  Taft  Research  Center  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  And,  as  is  well  known  to  all,  the  inno¬ 
vative  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
La  Follette,  fought  vigorously  for  the  full 
development  for  the  public  of  our  great 
public  water  resources. 

Recalling  the  words  and  deeds  of  these 
\earlier  leaders  in  the  cause  of  a  forward- 
looking  national  water  policy  helps  us  re¬ 
capture  the  sense  of  dedication  which  we 
continue  to  need  today. 

To\.his  list  each  of  us  could  add  the  names 
of  additional  heroes,  including  my  distinV 
guished'predecessor  in  the  Senate  from  Okla£ 
homa,  th\  late  Robert  S.  Kerr.  From  them 
all— from  \heir  lives  and  their  recovds — 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learned,  imn/rtant 
lessons  of  this  nation’s  past  and  /for  its 
future.  \  / 

On  November  'GO,  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Buildink  in  Washington,  a  cere¬ 
mony  near  an  instrument  known  as  “the 
census  clock”  will  commemorate  the  fact 
that  America  has  become  A  nation  of  200 
million  people,  a  fantastic  growth  in  our 
population.  y\ 

And,  the  “clock”  wilhraot  Stop  on  that  day; 
it  will  continue  to  runf  marking  the  fact  that 
each  day  there  are/6,400  additional  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Even  with  present  declining  birth,  all 
the  experts  agree/chat  in  just  33  slrort  years — 
by  the  year  200ef— our  population  in\America 
will  be  in  excess  of  300  million.  \ 

This  explosion  of  population  meank  that 
the  econonVy  of  America,  our  gross  national 
product, /rust  also  continue  to  expand  '&c- 
cordinejy  if  these  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  additional  Americans  are  to  find  privates 
jobs/ Our  economy  cannot  expand  rapidly 
enough  except  by  maximum  conservation  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  our  greatest  natural 
Resources — water. 

Our  economy  cannot  grow  rapidly  enough 
except  by  continued  growth  in  our  national 
transportation  network,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  automobile,  air,  and  rail  transportation 
cannot  grow  fast  enough  to  carry  the  in¬ 
creased  load. 

It  almost  seems  that  each  of  us  in  America 
drives  two  cars  simultaneously  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  last  year  we  killed  52,000 
people  on  our  highways,  or  the  fact  that  the 
Interstate  Highway  Program,  the  most  vision¬ 
ary  public  works  undertaking  since  the  days 
of  Rome,  only  authorized  approximately  one- 
half  the  four-lane  highway  mileage  traffic  ex¬ 
perts  say  is  needed. 

These  facts  are  true — and,  most  signifi¬ 
cantly,  they  are  true  in  a  nation  which  today 
has  100  million  automobiles,  a  figure  which  is 
going  to  increase  to  200  million  within  the 
next  33  years.  Expanded  navigation,  as  well 
as  stronger  multipurpose  national  water  pol¬ 
icies,  encompassing  solutions  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup¬ 
ply,  pollution,  flood  control,  recreation,  and 
power,  looms  even  larger  as  domestic  policy 
requirements. 


As  a  member  of  the  President’s  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  the  enormous 
and  growing  problems  of  American  citiesy 
which  must  be  attacked  head-on  and  imme* 
diately.  But  for  the  long  pull,  we  can yot 
solve  these  problems  unless  we  take  steps  to 
slow  down  or  reverse  the  rural  to  urbai/ shift 
of  our  population,  which  has  magnified  these 
problems  tremendously  in  recent  years.  In 
the  decade  between  1950  and  1960yll  million 
Americans  moved  from  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  to  larger  cities.  And,  they  are  still 
coming  at  a  rate  of  500,000  to  600,000  each 
year.  / 

I  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  regional  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  rnultipurpose  water 
resources  development  programs  long  before 
becoming  a  member  oy the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission,  but,  now,  I/am  an  even  more  dedi¬ 
cated  disciple.  Through  such  programs  as  the 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  Program  to  be 
completed  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  in 
1970,  these  underdeveloped  regions  of  Amer¬ 
ica  can  become  in-migration  areas,  help  to 
give  people/a  chance  and  a  choice  of  living 
where  they  want  to,  where  there  is  opportu¬ 
nity  for /good  jobs  in  a  developing  economy. 

Navigable  waterways  are  a  major  contrib¬ 
utor  to  regional  economic  development  in  the 
United  States  because  they  extend  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  ocean  ports  some  9000  miles  through 
interior  America.  The  promise  and  potential 
'of  navigable  waterways  offer  hope  and  mean¬ 
ingful  alternatives  to  residents  of  rural  and 
smaller  urban  areas  in  .river  valleys  across 
the  nation.  Without  the  resources  and  op¬ 
portunities  created  by  navigable  waterways, 
the  population  migrations  and  manpower 
drains  from  the  country  to  the  city  in  recent 
decades  undoubtedly  would  have  been  far 
larger,  resulting  in  even  more  insurmount¬ 
able  problems  than  the  nation’s  largest  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas  face  today.  In  region  after 
region  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
navigable  waterways  have  led  to  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  new  private  jobs — good 
jobs — and  each  new  project  which  is  com¬ 
pleted  adds  to  the  possibilities  for  population 
diffusion. 

Tire  development  of  navigable  waterways 
has  created  highly  attractive  new  industrial 
sites  where  such  waterways  converge  with 
vital  rail  and  highway  routes — flood-free, 
with  a  plentiful  water  supply.  Each  year 
there  are  announcements  of  hundreds  of  new 
plants  to  be  located  on  waterfront  sites  along 
the  nation’s  navigable  waterways. 

The  availability  of  transportation  via  these 
waterways  has  made  it  possible  for  certain 
vtypes  of  industries  to  locate  at  great  distances 
tfom  their  principal  sources  of  supply  or 
nuu-kets.  Low-cost  barge  transportation  has 
maqe  it  economically  feasible,  for  example, 
for  t\e  chemicals  and  primary  metals  indus¬ 
tries,  the  foundation  building  blocks  of  the 
nation ’s\economy,  to  be  dispersed  along  the 
waterway^,  rather  than  concentrated  in  the 
largest  metsmpolitan  areas. 

The  impac\of  a  navigable  waterway  on  the 
economic  development  of  a  region  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  'Tennessee  River  experience, 
which  was  reported  by  TV A  to  the  President 
about  a  year  agck  in  a  booklet  entitled, 
Navigation  and  Economic  Growth.  When  the 
development  of  this  navigable  waterway  was 
begun  in  1933,  the  Tennessee  River  stretched 
650  miles  through  three  States;  it  was  a  great 
flexed  arm  without  the  muscle  for  develop¬ 
ment.  The  river  was  undisciplined,  uncon¬ 
trolled,  and  alternated  between  ravaging 
floods  and  low  water.  Nine  mate  river  dams 
and  dams  on  tributaries  brought  the  river 
under  control — its  muscle  has  beemharnessed 
for  development.  When  construction  of  the 
navigation  channel  was  started,  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  and  river  waterfront  were 'unde¬ 
veloped  industrially.  The  Valley  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  agriculture  and  extractive  activi¬ 
ties  providing  raw  material  for  processing  ih 
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(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

<2319.  Introduction,  sale,  distribution,  or 
advertisement  for  sale  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  motor  vehicle  master  keys 
‘(a\ Whoever  knowingly  introduces,  or 
manufactures  for  introduction,  into  inter¬ 
state  commerce  or  transports  or  distributes 
in  interstice  commerce  any  motor  vehicle 
master  key  Cdiall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

“(b)  Whoever Njnowingly  disseminates  or 
knowingly  causes\to  be  disseminated  by 
means  of  the  Unitea.  States  mails,  or  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  by\ny  means,  any  adver¬ 
tisement  of  sale  to  the\public  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  master  keys  shall  'toe  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  a'Cply  to — 

“(1)  the  introduction,  manufacture  for 
introduction,  transportation,  distribution, 
sale,  or  possession  in  interstate  commerce  of 
motor  vehicle  master  keys  for  ush  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  by  any  bona  fide 
locksmith,  common  carrier,  contract  eerier, 
new  or  used  car  dealer,  rental  car  agency, 
automobile  club  or  association  operatingV^n 
more  than  one  State  or  an  affiliate  thereof,  < 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality'' 
of  (A)  the  United  States,  any  State,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
Sates,  or  (B)  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  entity;  or 

“(2)  the  shipment,  transportation,  or 
delivery  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  motor  vehicle  master  keys  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  by  any  common  carrier  or 
contract  carrier. 

“(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  ‘mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  master  key’  means  a  key  which 
will  operate  all  of  the  ignition  locks  of  two 
or  more  motor  vehicles  each  of  which  can  be 
operated  by  a  key  which  will  not  operate  the 
ignition  locks  of  other  such  vehicles.” 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
analysis  of  such  chapter  the  following: 

“2319.  Introduction,  sale,  distribution,  or  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  sale  to  the  public 
of  motor  vehicle  master  keys.” 

(b)  Section  1716  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  seventh 
paragraph  thereof  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph: 

“All  keys  adapted  to  fit  the  ignition  of 
two  or  more  motor  vehicles  the  ignition 
switches  of  which  are  designed  to  be  operated 
with  different  keys  are  nonmailable  andy 
shall  not  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  tl 
mails  or  delivered  by  any  postmaster,  letter 
carrier,  or  other  person  in  the  postal  service. 
Such  keys  may  be  conveyed  in  the  inails, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  prescribe — 

“(1)  to  any  bona  fide  locksmUffi,  new  or 
used  car  dealer,  officer  or  employee  of  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  or  contract  carried  or  officer  or 
employee  of  any  rental  car  agency  for  use  in 
their  business; 

“(2)  to  any  officer  or/employee  of  any 
automobile  club  or  association  operating  in 
more  than  one  State  dr  an  affiliate  thereof 
for  use  in  connection^  with  the  activities  of 
such  club  or  association;  and 

“(3)  to  supply  At  procurement  personnel 
of  (A)  any  department,  agency,  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  United  States,  any  State, 
the  District  o^Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Itico,  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  Stones,  or  (B)  any  political  subdi¬ 
vision  of/any  such  entity,  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  wUm  the  activities  of  such  department, 
agencj^  or  instrumentality. 

The/T’ostmaster  General  may  require,  as  a 
condition  of  conveying  any  such  key  in  the 
(fails,  that  any  person  proposing  to  mail  such 
iey  explain  in  writing  to  the  satisfaction  of 


the  Postmatser  General  that  the  mailing  of 
such  key  will  not  be  in  violation  of  this 
section.” 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


[News  release  from  Congressman  Richard  L. 

Ottinger,  Nov.  14,  1967] 

Ottinger  Hits  Car  Theft  Problem;  Bill 
Limits  Master  Key  Sales 

Washington. — Predicting  that  a  car  will  be 
stolen  in  the  United  States  every  30  seconds 
by  1970  if  the  current  trend  continues,  Con¬ 
gressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  D-N.Y.,  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  today  to  eliminate  one 
factor  in  the  recent  car  theft  wave — the  in¬ 
discriminate  advertising  and  sale  of  automo¬ 
bile  master  keys. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Ottinger  made  public 
a  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  disclosing  that  the  Justice 
Department  is  considering  sending  a  similar 
bill  to  Capitol  Hill.  The  November  8  letter  to 
Congressman  Ottinger  stated:  “The  Justice 
Department  is  currently  considering  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  legislation  to  Congress  which 
would  outlaw  the  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  or  through  the  mails  of  so-called 
motor  vehicle  master  keys.  We  are  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  you  in  objecting  to  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  such  keys,  which  an 
^definitely  a  factor  in  the  severe  auto  thpft 
roblem  now  confronting  the  country.’ 

1  In  introducing  his  bill,  Congressman^  Ot- 
tinker  pointed  out  that  in  1966,  a  edr  was 
stolek  in  the  IT.  S.  every  57  seconds,  but  that 
the  rate  has  risen  20  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years.  “If  that  continues,”  he  asserted,  “more 
than  a  million  cars  will  be  stolen  in  1970 — 
one  every  nSJf  minute.” 

Mail-orderS^ale  or  advertising  of  automo¬ 
bile  master  keW  would  be  mmished  by  prison 
terms  of  up  to  five  years  a»d  fines  up  to  $10,- 
000  under  the  Ottinger  .Kill.  Locksmiths,  car 
dealers,  rental  agencies/and  automobile  clubs 
are  exempt  from  tlwbill’s  provisions. 

Congressman  Ottm^er,  in  a  House  speech 
today,  pointed  out/that'al though  nearly  nine 
out  of  every  ten  stolen  cass  are  eventually  re¬ 
covered,  auto  theft  costs  me  public  and  the 
insurance  industry  about  hKlf  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  yearly.  Jnail  order  firms  irVsuch  states  as 
Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  freely  advertise  motor  vehicle  master 
keys  ana  are  totally  indiscriminate  in  filling 
ordersf  he  said.  Only  four  states — Texas,  Ore- 
gonyMassachusetts  and  Michigan — have  laws 
limiting  such  sales  but  they  are  powerless 
i  stop  mail-order  operations. 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  (at  the  request  or 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


[Mr.  OTTINGER’S  remarks  will 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


ap- 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

(Mr.  VTGORITO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  and  vote  upon  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  bill  today,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  relating  to  statis¬ 
tics  recently  made  public  on  the  amount 
of  domestic  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

An  article  in  the  November  9  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  said  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  spent  a  record  $17.8 


billion  on  grants-in-aid  and  related  pay¬ 
ments  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  individuals  in  fiscal  1966. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  that  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  passage  of  the  1965  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
by  the  89th  Congress,  we  are  now  helping 
our  Nation’s  children  by  contributing 
$2,248  billion  in  aid  to  education  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  also  significant  that  we  are 
working  toward  a  better  life  for  all  cit¬ 
izens  by  assisting  public  health  programs 
to  the  tune  of  $1.1  billion. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  we  shelled 
out  to  States  and  local  agencies  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  1966  to  various  public  assist¬ 
ance  programs  while  giving  them  only 
$892.3  million  for  the  war  on  poverty. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  war 
on  poverty  is  its  various  self-help  pro¬ 
grams.  By  educating  and  training  our 
underprivileged  children  and  men  and 
women,  we  are  giving  them  skills  to  make 
them  productive  members  of  our  society. 
I  feel  that  if  we  were  to  fund  the  OEO 
program  as  the  administration  requests, 
we  would  in  the  years  to  come  be  able  to 
take  a  large  number  of  persons  off  our 
public  assistance  rolls. 

Let  is  not  fool  ourselves.  There  are 
many  people  now  receiving  public  wel¬ 
fare  payments  who  could  be  out  working. 
If  these  persons  were  trained  in  certain 
job  skills  by  OEO  and  other  programs, 
they  could  help  themselves  by  earning  a 
living  for  their  families  and  take  them¬ 
selves  off  a  public  welfare  dole. 

Let  us,  therefore,  recognize  the  ex¬ 
treme  good  the  war  on  poverty  has  done 
and  give  it  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  its 
many  worthwhile  programs. 


(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  HELSTOSKI’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
.Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
tatter.) 

Ir.  HELSTOSKI’S  remarks  will  ap- 
pea\hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

WE  NKJED  A  TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
JILL  THIS  YEAR 

(Mr.  HANNA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  rush 
for  adjournment  the  qismal  prospect  of 
postponing  needed  And  meaningful 
truth-in-lending  legislation  looms  large. 
This  ugly  prospect  is  galling  and  regret¬ 
table;  particularly  so  sinceNve  are  now 
so  close  to  putting  a  decently  strong 
statute  on  the  law  books. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  filsst  ses¬ 
sion  every  effort  must  be  bent  toward 
getting  the  truth-in-lending  bill  through 
the  multiple  hurdles  still  before  it.  I 
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liVve  many  of  the  obstacles  now  combin¬ 
ing  Ho  make  passage  of  the  bill  this  year 
almoS^  impossible,  could  be  short  cir¬ 
cuited  if  the  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  quickly  reports  a 
measure  framed  around  the  compromises 
unanimously  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  7  years  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  t<\pass  a  truth -in-lending 
bill.  While  the  Senate  bill  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  it  still\epresents  a  meaning¬ 
ful  beginning  in  providing  the  consumer 
with  accurate  comparative  credit  infor¬ 
mation. 

Our  responsibility  in'ttie  House  must 
be,  in  these  waning  days,  to  do  all  we  can 
to  insure  that  the  work  started  in  the 
Senate  is  completed  this  year.  I  believe 
we  can  do  this  if  we  are  willing  to  turn 
our  attention  to  strengthening  the  Sen¬ 
ate-passed  measure  in  the  areas\which 
will  be  most  meaningful  to  the  consumer, 
while  at  the  same  time  facilitating 'the 
road  the  legislation  must  take  throug 
conference. 

In  September  I  introduced  legislation' 
which  substantially  improved  the  Senate 
bill.  My  measure  adds  a  truth-in-credit 
advertising  provision  to  the  language  of 
the  Senate  legislation,  as  well  as  tighten¬ 
ing  up  the  $10  credit  exemption.  The 
strengthened  sections  my  bill  adds  to 
the  Senate  version,  especially  the  truth- 
in-advertising  provisions,  provides  the 
consumer  with  the  kind  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  now  not  available.  However, 
these  additional  provisions  will  not  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  passage  of  truth-in-lending 
legislation  this  year. 

There  are  some  now  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Senate  bill,  even  with 
the  improvements  provided  in  my  bill  will 
provide  the  consumer  with  little,  if  any 
protection.  This  is  obviously  untrue.  My 
bill — and  even  the  Senate  bill — provide 
for  detailed  disclosure  of  credit  charges. 
While  I  believe  my  measure  substantially 
improves  upon  the  Senate  version,  both 
bills  offer  the  consumer  significant  pro¬ 
tections.  In  these  last  days  of  the  first 
session  the  best  service  Congress  can 
perform  for  the  consumer  is  to  put  a 
statute  on  the  books.  We  can  do  this,  and 
do  it  meaningfully  if  we  pay  attention 
to  the  work  done  in  the  Senate,  and 
strengthen  that  body’s  measure  in  a  was 
which  will  be  of  the  most  use  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  soon  as  possible. 

Over  the  next  few  days  I  will  ndt  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  representative 
editorials  from  major  newspapers around 
the  Nation  which  help  put  the/rruth-in- 
lending  issue  into  perspective.  All  the 
editorials  point  to  the  netm  for  legis¬ 
lation  now,  and  suggest  thq'House  use  the 
Senate-unanimously-passed  measure  as 
a  basis  for  expeditiouq' consideration.  I 
commend  these  editorials  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News, 

J  ujy  17,  1967] 

More  Help  for  Consumers 

In  spite  o y  its  catchy  nickname,  the 
“truth-in-lenaing”  bill  was  stalled  for  seven 
years  in  the  Senate.  It  has  now  passed  by 
a  remarkable  92-to-0  vote,  partly  because 
Sen.  Whfiam  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) ,  who  took 
over  the  bill’s  management  after  the  defeat 
of  \Xy  original  sponsor.  Sen.  Paul  Douglas 
(D-jm.),  was  willing  to  make  compromises 
Douglas  was  not. 


The  concessions  by  Proxmire  do  not,  in  our 
opinion,  weaken  the  bill  unduly.  They  lie  in 
an  area  where  understanding  was  foggy  and 
enforcement  uncertain  in  any  case.  Bypass¬ 
ing  this  area  achieves  the  main  purpose  of 
the  bill,  which  is  to  give  the  consumer  better 
protection  against  the  gougers  on  fringe  of 
the  legitimate  credit  business. 

There  has  never  been  serious  objection  to 
this  basic  purpose,  either  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  responsible  business  community.  It  is 
merely  good  business  to  make  sure  that  the 
buyer  know?  in  advance  how  much  interest 
he  will  pay  on  a  loan  and  how  much  the 
carrying  charge  will  add  to  the  total  bill 
when  he  buys  on  long-term  credit. 

The  obstacles  arose  in  trying  to  formulate 
a  law  to  require  that  “true”  interest  rates 
be  shown.  This  requirement,  seemingly  so 
simple,  proved  to  be  anything  but  that.  So 
many  different  ways  of  figuring  interest  were 
paraded  before  the  senators  at  hearings  on 
the  bill  that  at  times  it  seemed  arithmetic 
-had  abdicated  as  an  exact  science. 

This  year  the  Treasury  Department  came 
up  with  a  book  of  standardized  tables  to 
cover  most  credit  transactions.  With  the 
help  of  these  tables,  the  interest  problem 
may  be  overcome,  though  it  is  bound  to  be 
confusing  for  a  time  to  clerks  and  customers 
like  if  the  House  concurs  and  the  bill  be¬ 
comes  law.  To  cite  one  of  the  simplest  ex¬ 
amples,  a  standard  6  per  cent  bank  loan  paid 
off  ii\l2  installments  on  a  declining  balana 
will  h^ve  to  be  restated  as  11  per  cent  “trye” 
interests 

The  Senate  gave  up  on  revolving  y6redit 
accounts  offered  by  many  department  stores 
and  bank  credit  card  plans,  and  exempted 
them  from  tnte  “true  interest”  requirement. 
Also  exempted  \vere  first  mortgages,  margin 
accounts  with  stockbrokers,  ago  other  com¬ 
mercial  credit  transactions. 

In  its  final  form,  ntowever,/he  bill  approved 
by  the  Senate  shoulckmasK  a  long  step  to¬ 
ward  acquainting  thNpunsumer  with  the 
true  cost  of  the  prodom  he  is  buying — a 
cost  often  overlooked  In  the  attraction  of  an 
easy-monthly-payment  conVact. 

Coupled  with  tire  credit-reform  package 
passed  this  year  Joy  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
the  federal  measure  promises  batter  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  /consumer  than  Be  has  yet 
known.  We  xope  the  House  joins 'With  the 
Senate  in  nutting  the  law  on  the  books. 


[/rom  Newsday,  July  19,  1967] 

Truth  in  Lending 

The  “Truth  in  Lending”  bill  was  first  ii 
trammed  in  Congress  seven  years  ago  by'' 
in.  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-Ill.),  who  has  since 
Retired.  At  long  last,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.),  and  with 
the  firm  backing  of  the  President,  it  has 
passed  the  Senate  92-0  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  House.  High  time,  and  let’s  see  affirma¬ 
tive  action  quickly. 

Under  the  bill,  merchants  and  loan  agen¬ 
cies  extending  credit  will,  in  all  but  a  few 
cases,  be  required  to  disclose  the  total  cash 
price  of  the  article  or  service  purchased,  all 
service  and  financing  charges,  and  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid,  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  as  a  simple  annual  interest  rate 
percentage.  Too  many  consumers  have  been 
gulled  by  inflated  charges;  too  few  have  been 
able  to  figure  out  what  they  actually  pay. 

The  bill  therefore  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  President  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  date.  It  is  a  valuable  protection 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  rely  so 
heavily  on  credit  to  finance  their  purchases 
or  to  pay  their  bills. 


[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  July  13,  1967] 
Truth  in  Lending:  Welcome  Victory 
The  seven-year  campaign  by  ex-Sen.  Paul 
Douglas,  D-Ill.,  and  Sen.  William  Proxmire, 
D-Wis.,  for  truth-in-lending  legislation  has 
succeeded  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  welcome  sign 
for  consumers. 


The  prospect  in  Washington  is  for  favor¬ 
able  House  action  late  this  year  and  a  quick 
signature  by  President  Johnson,  who  h/ts 
sought  this  kind  of  legislation  since  1964 

If  that  happens,  installment  lenders  will  be 
required  by  federal  law  to  furnish  borrowers 
with  full,  accurate  statements  of  interest  and 
finance  charges.  Only  two  states  (n/t  includ¬ 
ing  Colorado)  now  require  this  £ype  of  dis¬ 
closure. 

What  will  it  mean  to  the  consumer?  When 
he  signs  a  note  to  buy  a  car  oy a  television  set 
he  will  be  told  how  much  by. is  being  charged 
for  credit.  It  will  mean  he  >las  a  better  chance 
to  decide  intelligently  wjjrere  and  how  to  bor¬ 
row  money. 

Without  a  truth-in^lending  law,  about  all 
the  borrower  knows/is  how  much  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  every  month  smd  how  many  months  he 
must  continue  ty pay.  With  a  truth-in-lend¬ 
ing  law,  he  also/will  know  the  annual  interest 
rate  he  is  pacing  and  the  total  amount  of 
finance  changes,  stated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

What  will  it  mean  to  the  lender?  He  will 
certainlv/nave  to  be  more  frank  with  his  cus¬ 
tomers  iind  probably  more  competitive  with 
his  riyals.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment, 
though,  that  the  bill  will  “disrupt  or  destroy 
thysystem  of  extending  credit,’’  as  one  frantic 
lobbyist  told  Congress. 

Senator  Proxmire  deserves  credit  for  press¬ 
ing  on  with  a  crusade  that  seemed  to  have 
little  hope  early  this  year.  Some  observers 
said  then  the  main  battle  would  be  fought  in 
a  Senate  banking  subcommittee,  where  bills 
»sponsored  by  Senator  Douglas  had  been 
■buried  so  many  times  before.  Proxmire  got 
his  bill  through  that  subcommittee  and  then 
the  full  Banking  Committee  last  month. 

The  unanimous  Senate  vote  Wednesday 
was  still  surprising.  It  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  a  few  weeks  ago. 

One  major  amendment  seems  to  have  eased 
the  way  considerably.  The  amendment,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Proxmire,  gives  a  partial  exemption 
to  ordinary,  short-term,  revolving  credit  ac¬ 
counts. 

Department  stores  and  other  lenders  ex¬ 
tending  this  short-term  unsecured  credit  will 
not,  under  the  bill,  have  to  quote  to  cus¬ 
tomers  an  annual  rate  of  interest— which 
they  say  they  can’t  do  anyway.  But  they  will 
have  to  tell  customers  their  monthly  inter¬ 
est  rate  (usually  1.5  percent)  and  their 
monthly  finance  charges  in  dollars  and  cents. 

We  do  not  think  the  Proxmire  bill  was  se¬ 
riously  hurt  by  this  compromise.  We  do  not 
think  the  major  abuse  of  credit  occurs  in 
this  type  of  account.  And,  anyway,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  still  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
[is  credit  costs. 

Je  do  not  expect  the  Proxmire  bill  to  cure 
all  Vhe  ills  of  the  credit  industry.  It  will 
not  naake  all  borrowers  prudent.  Many  will 
go  right  ahead  borrowing  up  to  the  hilt, 
withouNffinking  about  interest  rates,  so  long 
as  they  tnyik  they  can  meet  all  the  monthly 
payments. 

But  the  bi\l  will  give  thinking  consumers 
an  opportunity  to  bargain  effectively  for 
credit  in  the  sanre  way  they  now  bargain  for 
merchandise.  We  think  that’s  fair,  and  in  the 
long  run,  it’s  goodSfor  business,  too. 

[From  the  Danbury  \Conn.)  News-Times, 
July  27,\967] 

Federal  Truth-in-Dending  Bill 

The  Connecticut  legislature  earlier  this  year 
adopted  a  truth-in-lending  uUi  designed  to , 
make  consumers  aware  of  whav^hey  are  pay¬ 
ing  in  finance  charges. 

Congress  is  now  taking  similar  \ction,  al¬ 
though  the  bill  is  somewhat  weaker\jlan  the 
Connecticut  law. 

The  Senate  has  sent  to  the  House  \  bill 
which,  among  other  things,  provides: 

1 — That  the  annual  percentage  rate 
made  known  to  a  customer  before  credit 
extended. 
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standing  has  never  been  greater  than  it  is 
today  for  the  future  of  Asia  and  indeed  for 
the  entire  world.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
vlook  forward  to  frank  discussions  with  you 
sn  problems  between  our  two  countries  with 
the  view  to  seeking  an  adjustment  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  basic  national  interests. 

It'V’ill  not  be  our  two  countries  alone,  but 
all  ofNisia  X  am  sure,  who  will  benefit  from 
close  rerations  of  mutual  trust  between  Japan 
and  the  \Inited  States. 

Thank  Nu. 


(Mrs.  MINK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matstjnaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  incipde  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.). 

[Mrs.  MINK’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.  1 


TO  PRE- 
SVIL  DIS¬ 


TRAINING  CONFERENCI 

VENT  AND  CONTROL 

TURBANCES 

(Mr.  CORMAN  (at  the  requestNof  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  irrsthe 
Record  and  to , include  extraneous  mas¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  recently  set  into  motion  a 
far-reaching  effort  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  violence  and  riots  recurring  in  our 
cities. 

The  President  directed  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  conduct  a  series  of 
training  conferences  for  city  officials  this 
winter  on  the  prevention  and  control  of 
civil  disorders.  Dates  and  locations  for 
these  conferences  will  be  worked  out  at  a 
planning  session  in  Washington  on  No¬ 
vember  17. 

This  endeavor  has  enormous  potential 
among  the  presidential  programs  to  meet 
this  serious  national  problem.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  among  officials  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  civil  strife  firsthand  and  other 
experts  in  the  field  of  social  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations. 

How  better  to  reach  workable  solutions, 
than  to  meld  such  knowledge,  develop 
and  refine  methods  of  prevention  and 
control,  and  finally  to  search  for  /iew 
methods? 

I  commend  the  President  for/taking 
effective  action  during  the  short,  cold 
winter  to  avoid  another  long/hot  sum¬ 
mer.  I  recommend  to  my  Colleagues  a 
reading  of  the  Attorney  (Seneral’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  program  and  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this/joint: 

Release  by  Department  of  Justice, 
November'  1,  1967 

Attorney  Genera/  Ramsey  Clark  an¬ 
nounced  today  tha/  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  will  hold  training  conferences  for  city 
officials  on  the/ prevention  and  control  of 
civil  disturbances. 

Mr.  Clark  said  the  conferences  will  be  held 
this  winte/  at  the  direction  of  President 
Johnson. 

Mayo/,  police  chiefs  and  other  municipal 
official/  from  throughout  the  nation  will  be 
invit/d  to  attend,  the  Attorney  General  said. 

le  purpose  of  the  conferences  will  be  to 
combine  knowledge  on  effective  methods  of 
preventing  and  controlling  disturbances,  to 
'  develop  and  refine  these  methods,  and  to 
search  for  new  methods,”  said  Mr.  Clark. 

“The  melding  of  knowledge  gained  by  vari¬ 
ous  officials  In  various  situations  in  various 


cities  will  provide  a  base  for  the  better  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order  in  our  great  urban 
areas. 

“It  is  hoped  that  this  endeavor  will  de¬ 
crease  any  chance  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
violence  and  riots  which  seared  the  face  of 
many  of  our  cities  last  summer.” 

Among  the  topics  to  be  covered,  Mr.  Clark 
said,  will  be  techniques  for  controlling  dis¬ 
orders,  joint  operations  involving  different 
police  jurisdictions  and  the  military,  and 
police-community  relations. 

Such  a  series  of  conferences  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  President  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

The  President  directed  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  to  arrange  the  series. 

“These  conferences,”  the  President  said, 
“should  make  maximum  use  of  the  skills  and 
experience  gained  by  several  agencies  of  the 
government,  and  of  local  officials  who  have 
been  successful  in  preventing  or  controlling 
civil  disorders.” 

“As  you  are  well  aware,  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  urgency,”  the  President  told  the  At¬ 
torney  General.  “Effective  conferences  and 
consultations  with  key  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government  during  the  winter  months 
require  careful  planning  now.” 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  has  scheduled  a  meetbj 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  November  ll/to 
work  out  the  dates,  locations,  curric/um 
and  other  details  of  the  conferences.  Thirteen 
outstanding  police  and  city  leaders  from 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  invited  to 
^tend  the  planning  session.  The/ are : 

^rthur  Naftalin,  Mayor  of  Minneapolis, 
^verly  Briley,  Mayor  of  Nas/ville,  Tennes¬ 
see. 

JohrkGold,  City  Manage/  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 

Superintendent  Jame/B.  Conlisk,  Chicago 
Police  Department. 

Chief  Thon^as  Rec/in,  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department. 

Chief  John  LO/on,  Washington,  D.C.  Po¬ 
lice  Department/ 

Chief  Curtis/Broi^ron ,  St.  Louis  Police  De¬ 
partment. 

Chief  Oli/er  Kelly,  Newark  Police  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Chief /Villi  am  Hanger\Pontiac,  Michigan 
Police  department. 

Chjef  Herbert  Jenkins,  AfVpnta  Police  De- 
par/nent. 

5olonel  Frederick  E.  DaviOg,  Michigan 
tate  Police. 

Quinn  Tamm,  Executive  Directok  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Michael  N.  Oanlls,  Sheriff  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  Stockton,  California. 

The  conferences  will  be  co-sponsore£k.  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  Vf 
Police  (IACP),  which  will  furnish  a  numbe 
of  the  instructors.  The  cost  of  the  confer-' 
ences  will  be  borne  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  Department,  through  its  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Assistance  program,  is  already  funding 
several  projects  to  improve  law  enforcement 
in  urban  areas.  It  has  financed  two  confer¬ 
ences  held  by  the  IACP :  one  in  June,  1966  at 
Indianapolis  on  police-community  relations 
and  another  last  spring  in  Memphis  on  the 
prevention  and  control  of  disturbances. 


THE  FARM  BUREAU 

(Mr.  RESNICK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
reading  Kansas  Attorney  General  Lon- 
derholm’s  report  on  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  and  the  Kansas  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Insurance,  I  was  reminded  of  the 


not  too  inappropriate  proverb  that  /we 
often  give  our  enemies  the  means  pi  our 
own  destruction.”  What  was  billed  as  a 
conclusion  that  my  charge  o/ impro¬ 
prieties  between  these  organizations  was 
unfounded  is  actually  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  vindication  of  that/harge.  And, 
what  is  even  more  ironic,  it  supplies  new 
and  unsolicited  support/for  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  full-seal/  investigation  is 
urgently  needed. 

First,  I  am  of  th/ old  fashioned  belief 
that  a  State  regulatory  agency — sup¬ 
ported  by  taxpa/er  dollars — must  main¬ 
tain  a  scrupulous  neutrality  in  dealing 
with  all  of  those  organizations  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  regulate.  Thus,  my  surprise  and 
concern  when  I  learned  that  football  and 
basketball  tickets  paid  for  by  the  Farm 
Bureau/  Mutual  and  Kansas  Farm  Life 
Insurance  Cos.  were  being  used  by  the 
commissioner  and  staff  of  the  Kansas  , 
Department  of  Insurance. 

In  light  of  the  opportunities  for  fa¬ 
voritism  that  this  can  lead  to,  I  expected 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  refutation 
by  the  attorney  general.  But,  to  my 
amazement,  no  such  refutation  has  been 
made.  Instead,  the  attorney  general 
makes  an  absurd  distinction  between  the 
purchase  of  season  tickets  for  the  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  and  the  purchase  of 
season  tickets  which  are  offered  to  the 
commissioner  on  a  week-to-week  basis, 
and  then  concludes  that  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  companies  “have  offered  to  make 
available  guest  tickets  if  the  commis¬ 
sioner  or  a  member  of  the  staff  wished 
to  come  up  to  a  game.”  He  then  reports 
that  on  a  few  occasions  the  insurance 
commissioner,  and  on  many  occasions 
other  staff  members,  have  represented 
the  department  at  the  games. 

Second,  in  light  of  the  new  evidence 
he  has  supplied,  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  attorney  general  could  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  nothing  improper 
about  the  relationship  of  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  For  the  last  5  months,  I  have 
been  charging  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
represents  the  interests  of  the  insurance 
industry  and  not  the  interests  of  the 
American  farmer.  If  it  weren’t  for  his 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  Kansas, 

I  would  ask  the  attorney  general  to  join 
me  in  documenting  this  charge. 

For  example,  I  was  under  the  naive 
ipression  that  Farm  Bureau  directors 
wtee  paid  for  their  services  out  of  mem- 
bemhip  dues  or  out  of  other  assets  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.  This  standard  method 
of  compensation  would  be  some  assur¬ 
ance  of\that  undivided  loyalty  which 
members  of  an  organization  have  a  right 
to  expect  oKtheir  managers.  In  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Farm  Bateau  however,  the  Attorney 
General  reports  that: 

Board  members'are  compensated  on  a  per 
diem  basis  and  are \lso  reimbursed  for  their 
travel  expenses.  Thess  amounts  are  paid  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  whibh  is  then  reimbursed 
by  the  insurance  companies  in  proportion  to 
the  services  rendered  to  them  by  the  board 
members.  (Emphasis  added 

In  other  words,  the  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  board  of  directors  are  being 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies  and  not 
by  the  farmers.  Since  it  is  tnh  person 
who  signs  the  paycheck  who  cahs  the 
shots,  there  could  be  no  clearer  evidence 
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th&t  the  Farm  Bureau  people  are  working 
for  me  insurance  companies  and  not  for 
the  farmers. 

The  \ttorney  General  supplies  con¬ 
siderably 'fnore  evidence  of  this  blatant 
overlap  of  \he  insurance  companies  and 
the  Farm  Bureau.  For  example,  if  the 
Farm  Bureau\were  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  its  members,  its  legislative  de¬ 
partment  would  ^conduct  research,  pro¬ 
vide  information  and  perform  lobbying 
services  for  the  Kansas  farmer — and  only 
the  Kansas  farmer.  Instead,  I  was  dumb¬ 
founded  to  learn  that\in  Kansas,  “the 
Farm  Bureau  insurance'',  companies  do 
not  employ  separate  research  and  lobby¬ 
ing  services  but  instead  contract  with  the 
legislative  department  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  to  perform  these  functions  for 
them.”  The  Farm  Bureau,  in  short,  is 
receiving  substantial  payments  futai  its 
insurance  companies — totalling  abohf  40 
percent  of  the  department’s  budget-\to 
lobby  for  insurance  bills.  That  it,  n; 
spends  at  least  two-fifths  of  its  time  but-'' 
tonholing  legislators,  testifying  before 
committees,  and  writing  and  introduc¬ 
ing  bills  for  projects  totally  unrelated  to 
fanning. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Kansas  farmers 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  rents  out  its  lobbying  services  to 
insurance  companies  that  are  making  its 
living  off  the  farmer.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  other  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

In  this  so-called  exoneration  of  the 
Kansas  Farm  Bureau,  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  also  reports  that  it  carries  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  safety  education  program 
throughout  the  State.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  explain,  what  relationship  driver  edu¬ 
cation  bears  to  the  needs  of  farmers  un¬ 
til  I  learned  who  finances  this  program. 
The  attorney  general  reports  that  97.4 
percent  of  the  total  safety  department 
budget  is  contributed  by  the  insurance 
companies  “on  the  theory  that  safety 
education  reduces  accidents  and  this 
keeps  down  insurance  claims  and  costs.” 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  objectionable 
about  the  insurance  companies  conduct¬ 
ing  such  a  campaign,  but  why  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  disguise  it  as  a  Farm  Bureau 
project?  The  boundaries  between  State 
Farm  Bureaus  and  thier  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  much  fuzzier  than  they  should 
be.  Why  do  they  claim  to  be  different 
organizations  for  some  purposes  and  one 
organization  for  others? 

This  amazing  report  to  exonerate  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  refute  my  charges  ac¬ 
complishes  neither  of  these  tasks.  The 
highest  legal  official  in  the  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas  has  shown  that  Farm  Bureau  insur¬ 
ance  companies  set  aside  football  and 
basketball  tickets  for  the  Kansas  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  and  that  there  is  an 
overlap  between  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
its  insurance  companies.  I  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  the  report  of  the  attorney 
general  confirms  my  conviction  that  a 
full-scale  investigation  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  is  urgently  needed. 


POVERTY  PROGRAM  A  MUST 
(Mr.  ADAMS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  re¬ 
jecting  the  nihilism  of  black  power  ex¬ 
tremists,  we  should  listen  carefully  and 
with  respect  to  the  voices  of  responsible 
Negro  spokesmen.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  the  war  on  poverty  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  responsible  Negro  leadership 
places  the  greatest  importance  upon  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  program. 

A  very  trenchant  editorial,  entitled 
“Poverty  Program  Must,”  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Washington  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican,  and  because  I  think  it  worthy  of 
my  colleagues’  attention,  I  insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Poverty  Program  Mtjst 

The  real  tragedy  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  callous  attitude  toward  the  Pov¬ 
erty  Bill  is  not  the  quibbling  over  dollar 
figures  or  even  over  amendments  to  the  basic 
legislation.  Rather,  the  tragedy  is  to  be  found 
in  the  shocking  revelation  of  the  contempt  in 
which  an  alarming  number  of  Congressmen 
hold  the  poor. 

Forgotten  in  the  attempts  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  reactionaries  and  the  Dixiecrats  to  either 
kill  the  poverty  program  or  so  emasculate  it 
as  to  make  it  meaningless,  are  the  poor.  If 
these  sources  had  their  way,  the  poor  would 
forever  remain  exactly  as  they  are,  poor.  They 
would  continue  to  be  locked  up  inside  the 
ghetto  of  the  cities  and  the  slums  of  rural 
America  without  any  hope  of  escape. 

It  is  as  if  the  poor  have  ceased  to  exist,  as 
if  there  is  no  need  to  continue  a  program 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  held  out  the  prospect  that  the  poor 
could  be  assisted  out  of  the  poverty  rut 
•through  outside  help. 

The  poverty  program  has  never  had  enough 
money  to  give  it  adequate  support,  but  at 
least,  at  the  very  least,  some  things  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  nature  were  being  accomplished. 

In  Washington,  the  United  Planning  Qr- 
ganization,  set  up  neighborhood  centers, 
which  provided  the  poor  with  a  number  of 
services  including  legal  aid,  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  employment  and  training  assistance. 

Head  Start  classes  were  begun,  youngsters 
found  employment  through  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps.,  and  at  long  last,  there 
was  a  faint  ray  of  light  at  the  end  of  the 
long  tunnel  of  poverty. 

Now  at  that  is  threatened  by  a  narrow¬ 
minded  Congress  that  in  part  is  frightened 
by  the  idea  of  poor  people  becoming  articu¬ 
late  members  of  society,  by  assaults  of  the 
poor  on  institutions  that  have  never  been 
responsive  to  their  heeds  and  by  the  desire 
to  punish  all  poor  people  as  a  lesson  to  those 
who  have  rioted. 

Add  to  this  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  Congressmen  that  colored  people  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  an  atmosphere  develops  in  which 
anything  is  possible. 

An  indication  of  what  can  develop  came 
last  week  when  the  United  Planning  Orga¬ 
nization  announced  that  it  was  dropping  its 
youth  work  programs — including  part  of 
PRIDE — Because  no  funds  were  available. 

All  across  the  country,  thousands  of  youths 
who  depended  on  poverty  programs  to  re¬ 
main  in  school,  are  being  thrown  out  of  work 
because  of  the  inaction  of  Congress.  At  least 
35  Community  Action  Agencies  have  already 
been  forced  to  shut  down  and  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  have  to  rely  on  the  charity  of  others  to 
I  survive. 

I  This,  however,  is  only  a  prelude  of  what  is 
to  come  if  Congress  does  not  approve  a  pov¬ 
erty  bill  with  at  least  the  $2.06  billion  re¬ 
quested  by  President  Johnson.  Anything 
below  this  amount  would  severely  cripple 
poverty  programs,  and  would  be  a  sell-out  of 
the  poor. 

Despite  the  horrendous  consequences  of 
Congressional  cuts,  in  the  budget,  there  is 
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no  assurance  that  Congress  really  cares 
enough  not  to  make  the  cuts.  Congress  in 
fact,  seems  blind  to  reality. 

It  seems  to  have  learned  nothing  at  all 
from  the  events  of  the  past  summer,  which 
revealed  the  need  for  jobs,  education  and 
housing  in  the  slums,  if  these  events  are  not 
to  be  repeated. 


HAWAII’S  ROLE  OF  PREPARING 

PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS  FOR 

SERVICE  “WEST  OF  EDEN”  LAUDED 

BY  JACK  VAUGHN 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  a  major 
policy  address,  as  excellent  in  its  literary 
quality  as  it  is  inspiring  in  its  message, 
which  was  given  in  Hawaii  last  week  by 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Jack 
Hood  Vaughn. 

In  speaking  of  the  significant  and  vital 
elements  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Vaughn 
noted  particularly  the  opportunities  for 
further  service  in  the  Pacific  basin.  It  is 
here,  he  said,  that  in  the  decade  ahead 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  basin  countries 
will  take  the  kind  of  giant  steps  the 
Pacific  demands  to  confront  the  problems 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  Peace  Corps  Director  also  paid 
great  tribute  to  Hawaii  in  his  speech. 
He  mentioned  that  4,000  young  men  and 
women  had  received  their  training  in 
the  islands  for  overseas  service.  More 
than  50  different  groups  of  them  have 
left  the  island  State,  destined  for  service 
in  11  different  countries  in  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Said  Mr.  Vaughn: 

Hawaii  has  seen  more  volunteers  and  given 
more  of  itself  in  their  preparation,  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  take  considerable  pride  in  Hawaii’s 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps  as  it  enters  its  seventh  year  of 
service  as  a  vibrant  and  effective  instru¬ 
ment  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

\  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  enter  Mr.  Vaughn’s  memorable 
speech,  “West  of  Eden,”  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  so  that  it  can  be  read  in 
its  entirety  by  my  colleagues  in  Congress : 
[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Nov.  8,  1967] 
\  West  of  Eden 

(Address  byNack  Hood  Vaughn,  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps) 

Distinguished\guests,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men:  \ 

I  see  that  I’m  Bhled  this  evening  for  a 
major  policy  addresskl  think  $5  per  person 
entitles  you  to  some  \ery  significant  policy 
indeed,  encased  in  a  comfortably  brief  ad¬ 
dress  befitting  the  latestNashions :  short  on 
surface,  long  on  message.  \ 

Actually  a  mini-skirt,  welV  suited  to  the 
wearer,  does  convey  the  intention  of  a  policy 
statement,  for  the  observer  Becomes  fas¬ 
cinated  equally  with  what  is  andWhat  ain’t 
and  it’s  the  blend  of  both,  after\ill,  that 
makes  policy.  \ 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  this  evHfiing, 
on  such  an  auspicious  anniversary  in  p\iti- 
cal  history:  on  this  date,  in  1805,  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clark  sighted  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
proving  for  the  first  time  the  contiguity  or 
the  American  land  mass.  Congress  paid 
$2,500  for  that  trip.  Some  Federal  outlay 
for  Pacific  exploration,  development  and  de- 
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WASHINGTON,  D.\C.  20250 
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POSTAGE  AND  FEES  PAID 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


1.  POVERTY.  Passed,  283-129,  with  amendments  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill  (pp.  H15287- 
364,  H15367-8,  H15375-6,  H15381-4,  H15397).  House  conferees  were  appointed 
(p.  H15364).  Agreed  to,  221-190,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Ayres  to' recommit  the  bill 
and  have  it  reported  back  with  a  reduction  of  the  authorization  from 
$2,060,000,000  to  $1,600,000,000  (p.  H15363). 


2yApPR0PRIATI0NS .  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  o> 
/  H.  R.  13893,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  (p.  H15400).  This  bill  is  to 
be  debated  today,  Nov.  16  (p.  D1035) . 
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Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  13606,  the  military  construction  appro-y 
priation  bill  (p.  H15283).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 


RECLAMATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration/ of 

S.\862,  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  to  (1)  remove  certain 
language  which  is  objectionable  to  the  President  on  the  grounds  that /it  vio- 
lates\the  "separation  of  powers"  doctrine,  and  (2)  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
small  reclamation  projects  loan  program  to  projects  which  include /irrigation 
as  a  project  purpose  but  which  are,  or  may  be,  used  primarily  fo^r  domestic, 
municipal, \or  industrial  water  supply,  p.  H15400 


4.  PEACE  CORPS.  \he  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
S.  1031,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps,  /p.  H15400 


5.  GRANTS  TO  STATES.  ''Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  interest  savings  available  if 
program  funds  of  Federal  Extension  Service  and  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  were  advancea\to  States  only  as  needed,  p.  HT5399 


SENATE 


6.  PAY  BILL.  The  Post  Office  aVl  Civil  Service  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  7977,  to  increase  postal  rates  and 
salaries  of  Federal  employ  ees.\The  Daily  Digest  states  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  committee  would  include  a\6-percent/ pay  increase  to  postal  employees, 
4%-percent  increase  to  classified 'employees,  provide  additional  insurance 
benefits  for  all  Government  employees, /and  provide  effective  date  of  Oct.  1, 
1967,  on  salary  increase  provisions,  xp.  D1034 


7.  AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION.  The  Dail/  Digest  states  that  the  Agriculture  and 

Forestry  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  aid  not  actually  report)  the  following 
bills;  Without  amendment  H.  R.  ylO 442,  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  national 
forest  lands  with  public  school  authorities; \and  with  amendment  S.  1722,  to 
authorize  increased  acreage  /Allotments  for  ola\wheat  farms;  and  S.  2565,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loanr  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  with  respect  to  inte¬ 
rest  rates  on  farm  loans./  Committee  also  approve^  four  watershed  projects. 
D1032-3 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Beg^ 
S16492-3,  S 16495 -51$ 


debate  on  H.  R.  12080,  the  social  security  bill,  pp, 


9.  COMMODITY  RESERVE#.  Sen.  McGovern  urged  enactment  of  S.  2617,  the  commodity 
reserve  bill,  and  Sens.  Mansfield,  Young,  N.  D. ,  Burdick,  Metcalf,  Cooper, 
Harris,  Long, /Mo.,  and  Morse  were  added  as  cosponsors,  p.  S16445 


10.  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION.  Passed  the  following  bills;  without\amendment 

S.  2447, /to  make  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  in  place  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  ke  reported 
S.  32£,  to  provide  that  no  land  can  be  transferred  from  the  national  \ildlife 
refuse  system  without  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Commission,  and  H.\R.  480, 
to /extend  for  8  years  the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  appropriated  Eor 
iquisition  of  wetlands  for  migratory  bird  conservation,  pp.  S16434-6 
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pointments  on  the  part  of  technicians 
because  House  conferees  were  unable  to 
^retain  civil  service  benefits. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  will  give 
to\the  Reserve  components  of  the  armed 
services  the  stability  which  we  have  tried 
so  hard  to  preserve  against  the  desires 
and  efforts  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense. 

Notwithstanding  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  the 
Congress  the\power  “to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,”  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  for  organizing,  arm¬ 
ing,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  made  its \wiews  plain,  since 
1959,  each  year  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  has  had  tovwrite  language 
providing  for  a  “mandatory  minimum 
strength  level  of  300,000  rer  the  Army 
Reserve  and  a  mandatory  minimum  level 
of  400,000  for  the  Army\National 
Guard.” 

Despite  this  action  at  times  there  has 
been  little  effort  to  see  that  these  rQrces 
were  fully  equipped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  hope  that  even  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  cannot  misundeA 
stand  the  intent  of  Congress,  but  if  he' 
does,  I  trust  we  can  take  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  Reserves  and 
Guard,  which  have-  proven  so  effective 
in  time  of  war  and  at  present  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  many  areas  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  at  home. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Nation  owes  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hebert]  and  his  dedicated  subcommit¬ 
tee  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  final 
resolution  of  this  Guard-Reserve  matter. 
Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  resolv¬ 
ing  the  technician  matter  contained  in 
title  II  of  this  bill,  for  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  has  a  solid  commit 
ment  from  the  Senate  Armed  Servicesao 
take  up  the  technician  retirement  jpyo- 
gram  early  next  year,  this  bill  puts  into 
positive  statutory  language  thq/ future 
status  of  our  Reserve  forces. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attenjifon  of  the 
House  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congress  will  ha/e  control  of 
both  the  ceiling  and  the /floor  as  to  the 
number  of  reserves  contained  in  our  Re¬ 
serve  elements.  Each  year  we  must — we 
must  legislate  on  this  matter.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  HEBERTl/and  his  committee  for 
a  magnificent  j^d  and  they  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  Gentleman  yield? 

MrVHEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mai 

tr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  chairman  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Armed  Services  for  bring¬ 


ing  this  bill  back  to  the  House  floor  in 
this  conference  report.  I  think  passage  of 
the  bill  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
Reserve  components  of  our  country. 
Strength  controls  have  now  been  set  by 
Congress  and  will  be  reviewed  each  year 
by  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  not  be  able  to  juggle  strength  figures 
as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

As  you  know,  this  bill,  H.R.  2,  is  known 
as  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights.  I  would  say 
though  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  I  was  disappointed  that 
title  II  of  this  bill  had  to  be  taken  out, 
which  was  the  technicians  part  of  the 
bill,  which  put  technicians  under  the  re¬ 
tirement  system  of  the  civil  service.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  can  reconsider  this  step  taken 
by  the  conferees  and  that  next  year  we 
can  consider  putting  the  technicians  un¬ 
der  the  retirement  system. 

Again  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee.  I  think  this  is  a  definite  step, 
in  strengthening  the  Reserve  forces 
this  country. 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and/vas 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gphtleman 
fi'om  Mississippi.  I  would  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  earlier  statement  Nobody  is 
mom  disappointed  than  the  members  of 
our  subcommittee  because  we  had  to 
abandon,  at  this  time,  the  legislation  with 
reference\to  technicians  in  the  Guard. 
But  we  haVe  a  positive  and  definite  as¬ 
surance  thatNit  wilL/be  taken  up  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  was  ^question  of  getting  a  bill 
now  or  not  gating  a  bill  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  reajftihs  and  the  facts  of  life, 
we  receded  in  tha£  respect  but  we  do 
have  a  commitment\n  that. 

Mr.  PI1ZKLE.  Mr. Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenum  yield? 

Mr.  flEBERT.  I  yield  t\the  gentleman 
from/Texas. 

!r.  PICKLE.  Does  the\  gentleman 
thfnk  it  is  possible  that  we  might  have 
feme  relief  in  this  field  during\he  com¬ 
ing  year? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Of  course,  we  areVretty 
nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  conqdng 
year.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senate, 
except  that  we  do  have  a  direct  and 
positive  commitment  from  Senate  con-* 
ferees.  Keep  in  mind  that  on  two  oc¬ 
casions  this  body  has  passed  the  tech¬ 
nicians  section  of  the  bill.  On  each  oc¬ 
casion  it  has  met  its  fate  over  in  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  other 
body  except  to  say  again  that  Senator 
Russell  and  Senator  Stennis  both  have 
committed  themselves  to  a  thorough  re¬ 
view  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  can¬ 
not  go  beyond  that.  But  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  both  of  those 
gentlemen. 

(Mr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2388,  with  Mr. 
Sikes  (chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  yesterday,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  section  103  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  substitute  ending  on  line  21,  page 
211,  would  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  section 
103? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins: 
Beginning  with  line  5  on  page  171,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  9  on  page  172, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  A  ’community  action  pro¬ 
gram’  is  a  program  which — 

“(1)  mobilizes  and  utilizes  in  an  attack  on 
poverty  resources,  public  or  private,  of  any 
community; 

“(2)  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other 
activities  of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give 
promise  of  progress  toward  elimination  of 
poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty 
through  developing  employment  opportun¬ 
ities,  improving  human  performance,  motiva¬ 
tion,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  people  live,  learn,  and 
work; 

“(3)  is  developed,  conducted,  and  admin¬ 
istered  with  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of 
the  group  served;  and 

“(4)  is  conducted,  administered,  or  co¬ 
ordinated  by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (other  than  a  political  party)  or  a 
combination  thereof  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  a  ‘community  action  agency’) .” 

On  page  173,  strike  out  lines  4  through  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(d)  (1)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  or 
continue  to  fund  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  board  which  contains  repre- 
sehtatives  of  various  geographical  areas  in 
the  community  unless  such  representatives 
are  required  to  live  in  the  area  they  represent. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve,  or 
continue  to  fund  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or 
coordinated  by  a  board  on  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor  do  not  comprise  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by  the 
residents  in  areas  of  concentration  of  poverty, 
with  special  emphasis  on  participation  by 
the  residents  of  the  area  who  are  poor.  In 
communities  where  substantial  numbers  of 
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the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  poverty,  provision  shall  he  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor 
through  a  process,  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree.” 

Beginning  with  line  1  on  page  174,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  15  on  page 
176. 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mi'.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  which  is  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York  and  me,  simply  con¬ 
tinues  without  change  the  existing  law 
in  respect  to  organizing  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies.  Nothing  new  is  added. 

The  Green  amendment  to  completely 
restructure  community  action  agencies 
so  as  to  require  them  to  be  the  State  or 
one  of  its  political  subdivisions  seeks  to 
redirect  the  war  on  poverty  from  its 
original  objective,  of  creating  self-sus¬ 
taining  and  productive  citizens,  to  one  of 
retreating  to  a  welfare  program. 

Since  the  war  on  poverty  is  being  re¬ 
directed,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  precisely  how  and  in  what 
direction  we  now  intend  to  travel.  Unlike 
the  redirection  of  the  long-debated  op¬ 
portunity  crusade,  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  redirection  has  never  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  scrutiny  in  open  hearings,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  imprecise  as  to  mean¬ 
ing,  probable  effects,  and  even  as  to  what 
commitments  have  been  made  and  to 
whom. 

The  reason  for  the  sudden  redirection 
is  even  more  obscured  by  the  findings  of 
the  committee  which  state  on  page  22  of 
the  committee  report: 

The  committee  finds  that  there  is  no  cor¬ 
relation  between  an  agency’s  legal  form  and 
the  success  of  its  program.  Effective  and  in¬ 
effective  programs  can  be  found  under  both 
the  public  and  private  nonprofit  structures. 

Strengthening  the  role  of  elected  pub¬ 
lic  officials  is  not  the  issue.  This  field  of 
dealing  with  poverty  has  historically  be¬ 
longed  to  locally  elected  public  officials. 
And  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  leave,  if  we  could,  the  problem 
to  them. 

But  we  recall  too  vividly  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  welfare  practices  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  counties  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  orphan  homes,  poorhouses,  and 
snakepit  instance  asylums.  It  was  such 
practices  that  gave  birth  to  Federal  con¬ 
cern  and  leadership. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  how¬ 
ever,  attempts  to  mobilize  not  just  pub¬ 
lic  officials  but  the  total  community  in 
an  all-out  attack  on  the  root  causes  of 
poverty.  If  the  Green  amendment  en¬ 
couraged  real  honest  involvement  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  without  destroying  broadly 
based  community  action,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

What  it  seems  to  be  saying,  however,  is 
this :  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  wasteful  and  poorly  administered,  and 
we  need  locally  elected  public  officials  to 
curb  the  abuses  of  this  agency  which  we 
created  and  which  we  alone  can  reach 
legislatively. 


If,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  says,  it  was  the  Congress 
that  gave  this  so-called  white  knight, 
the  OEO,  his  armor  and  his  mission,  then 
it  is  this  Congress,  not  local  public  of¬ 
ficials,  who  should  defrock,  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  the  “white  knight  in  shining 
armor.”  And  we  should  not  leave  any  im¬ 
plication  as  she  did  that  this  Federal 
agency  might  be  handling  funds  im¬ 
properly  and  is  fiscally  not  accountable 
to  its  creator,  this  Congress.  The  lady 
from  Oregon  says,  “let  us  have  faith  in 
local  officials.”  I  say,  let  us  have  faith  in 
ourselves  as  the  creator  of  the  OEO. 

The  amendment  requires  not  only  that 
the  umbrella  community  action  agency 
be  dominated  by  elected  public  officials 
but  that  even  neighborhood  centers, 
boards  and  committees  also  include  one- 
third  elected  public  officials  or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives — section  211(c)  of  the 
Green  amendment,  page  175,  S.  2388. 

This  double-barrel  attack  on  existing 
law  could  easily  result  in  creating  a 
Tammany  Hall  superstructure  down¬ 
town,  and  little  neighborhood  wigwams 
in  various  political  precincts  that  would 
completely  submerge  community  groups 
and  the  poor. 

Not  content  with  this,  however,  the 
amendment  attacks  representation  of 
the  poor  in  community  action  by  repeal¬ 
ing  outright  section  202(a)  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law.  This  section  defines  a  “commu¬ 
nity  action  program,”  among  other 
things,  as  one  “which  is  developed,  con¬ 
ducted,  and  administered  with  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the 
areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served.” 

Take  this  away  and  you  have  destroyed 
the  very  essence  of  the  program,  the  in¬ 
volvement  to  the  “maximum  feasible” 
extent  of  the  poor  themselves  in  the 
decisions  and  operation  of  programs 
that  affect  their  lives. 

Repeal  this  concept  and  you  have 
taken  away  what  is  the  Magna  Carta  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  poor  to 
have  first  claim  on  the  benefits  and  serv¬ 
ices  provided  under  the  act,  and  an  as¬ 
surance  of  maximum  initiative  and  self- 
determination  by  the  poor,  without 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  escape 
poverty. 

But  even  the  “representatives  of  the 
poor”  under  the  Green  proposal  will  pre¬ 
sumably  be  selected  by  public  officials 
and  not  as  now  “by  the  residents  in  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,”  for  section 
202(c)  (3)  of  existing  law  is  also  being 
repealed — page  89  of  the  report. 

However,  just  the  reverse  is  also  being 
promised.  In  the  Record  of  November  7, 
1967,  on  page  H14739,  in  answering  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
stein],  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  said  this: 

One-third  of  the  board  would  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor,  elected,  in  a  democratic 
process  by  the  poor. 

If  this  is  the  intent,  I  challenge  the 
advocates  of  the  Green  amendment  to 
write  it  into  the  law.  In  the  one  place 
above  all,  that  of  creating  expectations 
among  the  poor,  it  is  essential  that  we  be 
precise. 

I  firmly  believe  that  those  who  believe 
in  States  rights  and  home  rule  will  not 
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object  if  we  insist  on  a  little  democracy 
in  the  war  on  poverty  which  affects  all 
Americans,  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black. 

Now,  when  we  are  just  beginning  to 
see  tangible  results  of  the  poor  becom¬ 
ing  self-sufficient  and  productive  citi¬ 
zens,  is  not  the  time  to  turn  the  program 
into  a  giant  welfare  scheme  in  which  the 
poor  will  have  meaningless  participation 
in  decisions  or  operations,  or  a  lack  of 
feeling  of  doing  things  for  themselves. 

Those  who  advocate  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  would  make  the  poor  subservient. 
They  want  them  to  go  hat  in  hand  to 
welfare  offices  and  city  hall.  They  want 
the  poor  to  feel  inferior,  humble,  and 
grateful.  They  demand  of  the  poor  that 
they  surrender  their  independence,  self- 
reliance,  and  dignity  for  an  antipoverty 
program.  I  believe  the  poor  are  too  proud 
to  pay  such  a  price. 

And  I  believe  that  the  Congress,  which 
is  the  hope  of  free  peoples  everywhere, 
would  not  want  to  project  such  an  image 
of  America’s  integrity  and  leadership. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  we  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  legislation  today 
and  go  to  conference  and  get  the  bill 
signed  before  Thanksgiving.  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  can  proceed  along  here  today 
expeditiously  and  wind  this  thing  up  at 
a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  walk  down 
here  in  the  well  and  oppose  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  California  on 
his  amendment.  He  has  been  diligent 
and  constructive  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  He 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  not 
only  to  this  bill  but  also  other  significant 
legislative  enactments  originating  in  our 
committee.  I  can  see  the  gentleman’s 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  crucial  issue  before 
us  is  whether  we  are  to  repudiate  the 
judgment  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
committee — and  a  bipartisan  majority — 
that  the  changes  in  the  law  reflected  in 
sections  210  and  211  of  the  committee 
bill  are  necessary  to  the  proper  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  and  should  be  retained.  Equally 
at  stake,  I  would  remind  the  gentleman 
from  California,  is  the  formula  which 
has  thus  far  provided  us  with  the  key 
to  success  for  the  House  bill.  Should  we 
jettison  this  formula,  which  was  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  by  our  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee,  we  may  well 
be  passing  a  death  sentence  upon  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  success  of  community  action  that 
duly-elected  local  officials  play  a  leading 
role  in  the  local  programs.  Such  a  role 
will  be  guaranteed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  this  amendment 
would  delete.  We  must  reject  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  deny  local  and  State  officials 
their  appropriate  role  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  will 
not  deny  the  poor  a  role  in  the  program, 
nor  will  it  deny  such  a  role  to  the  private 
sector.  Allegations  to  the  contrary  are 
simply  untrue. 
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It  is  important  that  the  central  thrust 
of  sections  210  and  211  be  retained,  and 
that  efforts  to  undermine  this  vital  part 
of  the  committee  bill  be  turned  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 

V\p  Hpf  pfitpd 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  gentleman  would  be  good 
enough  to  comment  upon  the  provisions 
of  section  (b)  of  the  bill  and  if  it  is 
brought  into  play,  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment  feels  that  the  poor  people 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate? 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
care  to  comment  on  that  question? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect  under  paragraph  (b)  of  section  211 
at  least  one-third  of  the  board  must  be 
representatives  of  the  people  to  be 
served — the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sikes)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  HawkinsI.  It  is  very  clear 
in  its  intent.  It  would  retain  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  existing  statute  with  respect 
to  community  action  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  can  be 
stated  quite  simply:  I  believe  that  the 
Green  amendment  could  stifle  innova¬ 
tion  and  move  community  efforts  back 
to  the  smoke-filled  rooms  and  to  the 
political  clubhouses  and  could  permit 
city  hall  to  take  direct  political  control 
of  community  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Green  amendment  is  an  amendment 
involving  just  better  coordination.  In 
my  opinion,  the  thrust  of  that  amend¬ 
ment  is  very  clear:  It  opens  the  way  for 
community  action  programs  to  come 
under  direct  political  control. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
state  that  I  believe  it  is  very  important 
that  we  not  stifle  innovation,  that  we  en¬ 
courage  flexibility  in  our  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs. 

Local  governments  clearly  differ.  They 
have  different  capacities  and  different 
initiatives. 

I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  bind  into  the 
political  structure  of  every  community 
the  innovative  spirit  and  capacity  of 
community  action. 

Further,  and  this  is  the  third  point, 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  committee  bill  now  pending 
before  the  House  could  wreak  havoc  with 
the  1,100  existing  CAP  groups.  There  is 
not  a  permissive  word  in  the  language 
contained  in  this  section  of  the  bill.  It 
is  a  mandatory  change  for  some  1,100 
community  action  groups. 

And  this,  in  my  judgment,  could  result 
in  complete  chaos.  But  above  all  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  spirit  of  commu¬ 


nity  action  and  the  importance  of  in¬ 
volving  the  poor  themselves  in  their  own 
future.  What  we  are  talking  about — and 
I  believe  this  is  most  important — is  the 
basic  necessity  of  encouraging  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  level  a  spirit  of  initiative  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  people  of  the  area  that  they 
have  a  part  to  play  in  the  action  in  their 
community;  that  they  can  do  something 
concerning  the  betterment  of  their  own 
lives.  Community  action  means  that  their 
skill  and  their  dedication  and  their  in¬ 
terest  do  indeed  matter,  and  we  insure 
that  they  will  continue  to  matter. 

To  leave  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  would  place  the  dead  hand — and 
the  dead  hand — of  the  political  club¬ 
house  on  the  community  action  program. 
I  believe  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  spur 
or  encourage  social  innovation  or  prog¬ 
ress  or  commitment  or  spirit,  particular¬ 
ly  by  the  people  most  directly  involved. 

I  believe  this  House  should  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Let  us  place  our  faith  in  the 
people  and  in  local  innovation,  and  not 
in  the  political  clubhouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake,  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  my  colleague  from  California 
for  having  presented  this  amendment 
which  I  heartily  endorse.  He  and  I  voted 
against  the  Green  amendment  in  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  join  him  in  urging  that 
the  Members  support  his  amendment. 

We  have  heard  explanations  that  the 
Green  amendment  would  make  the  com¬ 
munity  action  process  more  orderly; 
would  organize  it,  harmonize  it,  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  would 
give  a  clear  and  unmistakable  signal  to 
the  poor  that  we  are  reneging  on  the 
promise  inherent  in  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  to  give  the 
poor  a  voice  in  their  future,  the  promise 
to  give  them  a  grasp  on  the  lever  of 
power  to  affect  their  lives  and  prospects 
positively,  and  productively,  the  promise 
to  let  them  participate  in  the  design  of 
the  engines  of  their  escape  from  poverty. 

This  would  simply  add  to  the  frustra¬ 
tion,  resentment,  and  bitterness  that 
has  already  been  produced  by  the  pain¬ 
fully  and  pathetically  meager  level  of  re¬ 
sources  which  we  have  been  willing  as 
a  nation  to  channel  into  the  program 
thus  far.  Our  stated  national  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  eradication  of  poverty  has 
seemed  increasingly  hollow  and  insincere 
to  the  poor,  as  we  have  dillied  and  dallied 
and  delayed  in  investing  dollars  even 
remotely  appropriate  to  our  <~'»"ls;  that 
commitment  will  seem  emptier  than  ever 
if  we  appear  to  be  removing  the  poor 
from  power  and  decisionmaking  over 
programs  designed  to  liberate  them  from 
the  shackles  of  poverty. 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  very  thoughtful  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Calif ornia  l Mr. 
HawkinsI. 

What  the  amendment  proposes  very 
simply  is  to  retain  the  present  statutory 
framework  for  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  to 
continue  and  develop  the  unique  concept 
of  the  “maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor”  by  adopting  the  Hawkins 
amendment. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  one 
should  have  confidence  in  local  public 
officials. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  confusion  as 
to  functions  all  through  this  debate.  The 
function  of  a  legislator,  a  public  official 
elected  to  legislative  office,  is  not  to  ad¬ 
minister  local  programs.  I  have  heard 
the  argument  here  that  legislators  should 
serve  on  community  action  boards. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  local  com¬ 
munities  have  been  free  to  determine 
the  composition  of  their  community  ac¬ 
tion  boards  except  for  the  requirement, 
which  we  wrote  into  the  law  1  year  ago, 
that  one-third  be  representatives  of  the 
poor,  selected  by  the  poor. 

In  some  cities  that  provision  has  not 
been  satisfied.  But  to  require  that  local 
community  action  boards  be  dominated 
by  local  public  officials  and  others  se¬ 
lected  by  them  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  Green  amendment  is  to  lock  the 
indigenous  poor  out  of  the  decisionmak¬ 
ing  process. 

The  idea  of  involving  the  poor  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  administering  their  own  pro¬ 
gram  is  working.  The  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  pointed  out  yesterday  that 
in  his  area  the  local  mayor  did  not  want 
the  present  structure  changed. 

The  fact  that  it  is  working  may  be  very 
upsetting  to  the  status  quo  and  to  the 
local  political  machinery,  for  it  has  stim¬ 
ulated  a  new  awareness  and  a  new  con¬ 
sciousness  among  the  poor,  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  poverty  is  not  only  economic 
poverty  but  the  poverty  of  power.  In  the 
past  hopelessness  and  powerlessness  has 
characterized  the  poor. 

Now  there  has  been  a  discovery  that 
by  involvement — by  meaningful  involve¬ 
ment  in  this  program — there  can  be  hope. 
Power  can  produce  hope  and  change.  If 
local  government  had  been  responsive  to 
the  challenge,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  for  bold  new  programs. 

The  committee  recommends  city  hall 
domination  of  the  overall,  umbrella  agen¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  the  subsidiary  boards. 

The  poor  will  view  this  as  an  effort  to 
destroy  programs  which  they  have 
worked  diligently  to  establish.  Struc¬ 
tures,  which  have  been  laboriously  put 
together,  will  have  to  be  reorganized.  It 
will  affect  community  action  programs 
all  over  this  country. 

For  instance,  in  the  city  of  New  York 
the  membership  of  the  community  cor¬ 
poration  in  central  Harlem  has  been 
worked  out  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
consists  of  90  members.  Now  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  tell  those  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  devise  a  structure  that  of  the  90, 
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only  17  can  serve,  since  one-third  of  the 
maximum  of  51  are  to  be  public  officials 
and  the  other  one-third  are  to  be  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  various  groups,  whose 
selection  will  no  doubt  be  influenced  by 
the  public  officials.  That  is  destroying  the 
very  promise  which  this  program  held 
out. 

The  proposed  composition  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  and  the  community 
action  governing  boards  is  inconsistent 
with  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor  which  was  the  concept  orig¬ 
inally  written  into  this  legislation. 

Submerged  in  the  rhetoric  of  “giving 
responsible  public  officials  a  share  in  the 
decisionmaking  process”  is  a  very  basic 
political  question.  Will  the  poor  be  able 
to  conduct  necessary  programs  to  fight 
poverty  which  may  offend  powerful  local 
interests?  If  the  Green  amendment 
remains  in  the  bill,  the  answer  will  be  no. 
The  so-called  “responsible  public  offi¬ 
cials”  are  those  whose  indifference — at 
best — toward  the  plight  of  the  under¬ 
privileged  necessitated  a  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  Will  the  community 
action  programs  be  able  to  operate  with 
the  same  flexibility  that  has  facilitated 
their  success  in  the  past?  If  they  are 
completely  under  the  control  of  local 
government,  the  answer  will  be  no.  By  re¬ 
quiring  that  a  community  action  agency 
be  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  or 
its  designee,  its  ability  even  to  function 
will  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit  to  which  it  belongs,  which 
varies  from  favorable  to  hostile. 

Turning  community  action  over  to 
local  government  control  creates  admin¬ 
istrative  problems  caused  by  widely 
varying  State  and  local  laws. 

For  example: 

First,  under  many  State  laws  em¬ 
ployees  of  government  agencies  must  be 
hired  through  civil  service.  This  would 
preclude  employing  many  of  the  non- 
professional  employees — in  other  words, 
poor  people — who  now  hold  jobs  through 
community  action  agencies. 

Second,  some  States  have  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  persons  other  than  public  of¬ 
ficials  from  disbursing  public  funds.  If 
a  community  action  agency  were  a  pub¬ 
lic  body,  the  poor  themselves  would  have 
no  way  of  influencing  how  the  funds 
would  be  spent. 

Third,  many  community  action  agen¬ 
cies,  especially  in  rural  areas,  have  pro¬ 
grams  cutting  across  existing  political 
boundaries.  If  each  local  city  or  county 
government  exercised  its  option  to  form 
its  own  community  action  agency,  there 
would  be  tremendous  waste  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  money.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  example,  if  this  option  were 
exercised,  the  eight  existing  umbrella 
community  action  agencies  could  be 
broken  into  as  many  as  75. 

Fourth,  under  the  existing  community 
action  program  many  community  agen¬ 
cies  are  able  to  enlist  the  aid  of  volunteer 
workers.  If  these  were  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  community  and  turned  over 
to  the  local  government,  the  morale  of 
the  program  would  suffer,  the  com¬ 
munity  might  cease  to  feel  the  program 
were  "theirs,”  and  there  would  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  disinclination  to  volunteer. 
The  result  would  be  a  weakening  in  the 


effectiveness  of  the  program  as  well  as 
an  increased  cost. 

Fifth,  in  certain  States  there  are  ac¬ 
tually  statutes  prohibiting  political  sub¬ 
divisions  from  complying  with  Federal 
desegregation  guidelines.  In  certain 
States  political  subdivisions  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  public  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  at  all.  These  States,  which 
tend  to  have  the  most  distressing,condi- 
tions  of  economic  and  social  privation, 
would  not  benefit  from  the  community 
action  program  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  existing  stat¬ 
ute  community  action  agencies  may  be 
either  private,  nonprofit  groups  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies.  Eighty  percent  have 
chosen  the  private,  nonprofit  route. 
Thirty  have  switched  from  public  to 
private.  This  is  hardly  testimony  to  the 
failure  of  nonprofit,  community  groups 
to  perform;  it  is  hardly  testimony  to  the 
willingness  of  local  governmental  bodies 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  that  the  language 
of  the  committee  bill  would  place  upon 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  make  this  reserva¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  well  if  he  will  yield  as  soon  as 
he  gets  his  5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  about  the  superstructure  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  finish  my  statement.  Then  I 
will  yield  for  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  will  not  object,  if  the  gentleman  will 
be  good  enough  to  yield  some  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  just  exactly  where  he  finds  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  legislation  before 
us  now  and  the  existing  law,  as  to  the 
participation  of  the  poor  in  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  pre¬ 
viously  that  the  Green  amendment  will 
affect  the  morale  of  those  who  have 
volunteered  and  who  are  working  now  in 
this  program. 

I  believe  we  have  to  recognize  that, 
since  the  inception  of  this  program,  there 
has  been  a  basic  difference  in  philosophy 
between  those  who  view  community  ac¬ 
tion  as  simply  an  extension  of  local  wel¬ 
fare  programs  controlled  by  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  those  who  view  community 
action  as  a  new  and  a  unique  concept, 
one  which  is  experimental  and  in  which 
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there  are  going  to  be  mistakes,  but  which 
will  involve  people  locally  for  the  first 
time. 

It  offers  an  innovative,  fresh  approach 
to  a  profound  problem  that  neither  local 
efforts  nor  conventional  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  able  to  solve. 

The  major  element  here  is  the  par¬ 
ticipation  and  leadership  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  themselves,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  established  welfare  officials  and 
agencies  to  mandate  to  the  poor  what 
they  should  have. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  greatest  critics 
of  welfare  programs  are  now  prepared 
to  turn  the  one  program  that  is  taking 
a  new  approach  to  the  root  causes  of 
poverty  into  little  more  than  an  embel¬ 
lishment  on  local  welfare  programs. 

The  key  difference  of  the  antipoverty 
program  is  its  emphasis  on  participa¬ 
tion  and  leadership  by  the  poor  them¬ 
selves,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the 
whim  of  bureaucrats.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  private,  nonprofit  com¬ 
munity  agencies  which  are  responsible 
to  boards  composed  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  of  the  poor  themselves. 
The  committee  amendment  destroys 
both  of  these  principles. 

In  addition  to  turning  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  over  to  local  governments 
with  all  of  the  disadvantages  which  I 
have  described,  the  amendment  stacks 
the  composition  oi  the  boards — subsid¬ 
iary  boards  as  well  as  umbrella  com¬ 
munity  action  boards — against  the  poor. 

Under  section  211  one-third  are  to  be 
public  officials.  One-third  are  to  be 
members  of  business,  labor,  religious, 
and  other  groups.  The  bill  is  deliberately 
silent  on  how  they  are  to  be  selected,  but 
presumably  the  public  officials  would 
have  the  major  voice  in  their  selection. 
The  remaining  one-third  are  to  be  “per¬ 
sons  chosen  in  accordance  with  demo¬ 
cratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representatives  of 
the  poor  in  the  area  served.”  The  bill 
eliminates  the  existing  language  of  sec¬ 
tion  203(c)  (3)  requiring  that  “the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  selected  by 
the  residents  in  areas  of  concentration 
of  poverty  with  special  emphasis  in  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor.” 

Even  with  this  reduced  voice  for  the 
poor,  there  is  serious  question  whether 
the  community  action  boards  would 
have  any  power  at  all  in  those  cases 
where  a  State  or  local  government  has 
designated  itself  as  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency.  The  powers  are  not 
specified. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  character  of  community  action 
agencies  and  the  composition  of  com¬ 
munity  action  boards,  the  committee 
would  fence  out  the  poor  from  meaning¬ 
ful  leadership  in  the  Federal  program 
which  has  done  most  to  better  their 
condition.  The  result  of  this  can  only  be 
a  lapse  into  stale  welfare  remedies,  dom¬ 
inated  by  many  of  the  least  imagina¬ 
tive  units  of  government.  And  this 
destruction  of  the  most  unique  and 
positive  aspect  of  the  community  action 
program  will  not  lead  to  renewed  apathy; 
it  will  lead  to  redoubled  frustration. 
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The  community  action  program  has 
been  the  first  device  to  draw  upon  the 
initiative  of  disadvantaged  Americans 
and  give  them  the  means  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  out  of  their  poverty.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  we  should  have  extended 
this  promise  only  to  take  it  away. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  During  his  statement,  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  the  admin¬ 
istrative  structure  and  the  redtape  that 
would  be  set  up  if  the  present  language 
of  the  bill  is  maintained.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  is  not  indicating  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  New  York  City  program  at 
this  juncture.  Do  I  correctly  get  that  im¬ 
pression?  Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  with 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  New 
York  City  program? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Quite  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  If  he  will  yield  further,  I 
should  like  to  say  I  do  not  think  he  could 
be  satisfied,  nor  coulcl  I  be  satisfied  when, 
for  instance,  the  New  York  City  structure 
as  presently  organized,  with  all  the  of¬ 
ficials  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the 
community  boards  appointed  by  sub¬ 
alterns  in  the  community,  has  so  well 
organized  itself  that  on  June  30  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  for  narcotics  addiction  in 
the  amount  of  $4.7  million.  I  know  that  is 
a  very  important  field  in  the  gentleman’s 
district  and  other  districts  where  nar¬ 
cotics  addiction  is  a  very  serious  problem 
'  among  the  poor. 

As  of  today  not  one  nickel  of  that  $4.7 
million  has  been  expended  because  there 
is  an  administrative  hangup  on  who  is 
going  to  spend  the  money  and  how.  Is 
that  the  kind  of  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  the  gentleman  wants?  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  want  to  continue  with  the 
present  system.  I  am  sure  he  feels  that 
it  can  stand  some  improvement.  And 
that  is  the  design  and  function  of  the 
Green  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  In  response  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  gentleman,  the  Green 
amendment  is  no  cure  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  failures  in  any  city.  The  cure  for 
the  difficulties  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
effective  administration  by  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  of  programs  for  which  it  is 
responsible.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  should  require  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration  to  comply  with  the  present 
law,  which  is  very  clear  in  what  it  re¬ 
quires.  New  York  City  is  not  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  section  202(c)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  New  York  City’s 
problems  will  not  be  solved  by  giving  city 
hall  greater  control  or  by  turning  local 
community  action  programs  over  to  local 
“Tammany  Halls”  to  run.  It  will  only 
stifle  the  program. 

One  answer  is  to  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  direct  Federal  funding  to  local 
community  action  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  city  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Green  amendment  makes  in¬ 
dependent  funding  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  order  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  he  asked  before. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  my  colleague  will 
read  the  committee  bill,  he  will  find 
that  the  bill  merely  alters  the  transfer 
of  taxpayers’  funds.  It  provides  that  tax¬ 
payers’  funds  at  the  Federal  level  shall 
be  transferred  to  a  local  government 
agency.  But  it  in  no  way — and  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  want  the  gentleman  to  show 
me  where  in  this  bill — would  alter  the 
relationship  of  the  participation  of  the 
poor  from  that  prescribed  in  existing 
law. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  comment  on  page  174 - 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  answer  the  first  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Green  amendment  would  elim¬ 
inate  from  present  law  section  202(a)  (3) , 
which  requires  that  a  community  action 
program  be  “developed,  conducted,  and 
administered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.” 

That  is  No.  1. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
read  page - 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  will  not  yield  further 
until  I  complete  my  answer.  No.  2.  The 
Green  amendment  would  eliminate — 
and  this  is  very  important — section 
202(c)  (3) ,  which  requires — 

The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be 
selected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  con¬ 
centration  of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis 
on  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor. 

The  Green  amendment  is  silent  on  the 
question  of  how  representatives  of  the 
poor  are  to  be  chosen.  In  fact,  it  changes 
the  present  statutory  language.  If  the 
intent  was  to  have  local  elections  or  to 
have  the  poor  select  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives,  then  why  is  the  language 
changed?  The  committee  bill  changes  the 
present  formula,  and  it  stacks  the  boards 
against  the  poor. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF  WIS¬ 
CONSIN  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

HAWKINS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis¬ 
consin  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hawkins:  On  page  2,  bottom  line,  strike  the 
period  and  insert  the  following:  “,  on  which 
officials  (duly  elected  or  appointed)  of  local 
government,  or  their  representatives,  not  to 
exceed  one-third  of  the  membership,  are  not 
included:  Provided,  however,  That  such  offi¬ 
cials  or  their  representatives  are  available 
and  willing  to  serve;  and  on  which  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  membership  does  not  con¬ 
sist  of  representatives  of  educational,  wel¬ 
fare,  religious,  business,  labor,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  selected  thereby’’. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  for  a  question?  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  the  gentleman  a  copy  of 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hawkins]  because  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  present  committee  bill  in  its  handling 
of  local  community  action  agencies. 
However,  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  order  to  correct  what  has 
been  an  error  and  a  mistake  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  law  as  presently  con¬ 
stituted. 

I  do  concur  in  and  completely  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee 
about  the  fact  that  local  units  of  gov¬ 
ernment  have  not  been  involved.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  yesterday 
reiterated  on  this  floor  a  point  which  I 
think  is  of  vast  importance,  and  that 
is  it  is  important  that  community  action 
agencies  be  in  cooperation  with  local 
units  of  government,  but  not  dominated 
by  them. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins], 
sponsored  together  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  would  return 
us  to  the  present  law.  I  think  we  should 
move  one  step  further,  however.  I  think 
we  should  provide  for  that  necessary 
cooperation  between  local  government 
and  the  community  action  agency.  That 
is  why  I  have  proposed  the  amendment 
now  before  us,  because  it  would  say  sim¬ 
ply  that  there  shall  be  a  local,  independ¬ 
ent  community  action  agency  which 
shall  have  at  least  one-third  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor,  selected  democratically 
to  insure  the  maximum  feasible  partici¬ 
pation  of  those  to  be  served.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  at  least  one-third  rep¬ 
resentative  of  local  government,  provided 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  serve,  and 
the  balance  of  the  board  shall  be  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  community  as  selected 
by  business,  labor  and  other  social  and 
eleemosynary  organizations. 

I  think  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration,  with  my 
amendment,  would  provide  for  that  di¬ 
rect  participation,  for  that  involvement, 
for  that  actual  engagement,  and  for  that 
commitment  that  is  so  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  we  are  going  to  give  the  poor  a 
meaningful  voice. 

I  am  sure  each  of  us  has  received 
scores  of  letters  from  constituents  and 
others  who  are  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  in  its  present  form.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  wrote  to  me  and  said: 

One  of  the  most  salutary  features  of  the 
CAP  was  its  separation  from  local  politics. 
The  proposed  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
CAP  board  not  only  increases  control  by  the 
very  leaders  who  have  often  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor,  but  decreases 
the  opportunities  for  active  citizen  participa¬ 
tion,  another  most  creative  feature  of  CAP. 

If  I  may  say,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Wirtz,  in  a  speech  he  gave  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  1967,  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  said  this — and  while  he  was 
directing  it  specifically  to  youth  protest, 
I  think  his  point  is  valid  and  applies 
here: 

Youth  is  persuaded — ■ 
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And  if  I  may  interject  here,  I  would 
say  the  poor  and  others  are  also  per¬ 
suaded — • 

that  government,  church,  corporations,  labor 
unions,  political  parties,  universities,  even  the 
family,  have  come  to  be  considered  too  much 
as  ends  and  Individuals  too  much  as  means  to 
those  ends;  that  as  these  institutions  now 
operate  they  offer  too  little  opportunity  for 
actual,  direct  involvement  of  the  individual 
in  the  conduct  of  his  own  and  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  affairs. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  to  the 
Hawkins  amendment  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Hawkins  amendment  would  provide 
for  that  direct  involvement,  for  that  en¬ 
gagement,  for  that  meaningful  participa¬ 
tion  which  is  not  provided  unless  we  re¬ 
verse  the  committee  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  my 
amendment  to  the  Hawkins  amendment 
and  then  the  Hawkins  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger], 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  just  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger] 
to  the  Hawkins  amendment. 

The  reason  why  the  Steiger  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  is  necessary  is 
the  committee  did  make  some  important 
improvements;  that  is,  that  in  a  com¬ 
munity  action  board  the  public  officials 
do  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  if  they 
are  willing  and  available  to  do  so.  Public 
officials  could  not  comprise  more  than 
one -third. 

This  language  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  committee  bill. 

The  amendment  also  would  require 
that  representatives  of  education  and 
welfare  organizations,  of  business  and 
labor,  serve  on  the  board  as  well.  How¬ 
ever,  the  amendment  would  require 
that  they  select  their  own  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  board,  rather  than  to  per¬ 
mit  the  public  officials  to  appoint  them 
to  the  board  as  is  the  case  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  language.  Those  are  impor¬ 
tant  improvements. 

If  any  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  want  to  get  the  Hawkins 
amendment  passed,  they  need  the  Steiger 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  amendment. 
I  ask,  “Where  were  you  yesterday  when 
Congressman  Goodell  offered  his 
amendment?”  His  was  a  far  superior 
amendment  to  the  Hawkins  amendment. 
It  would  have  done  the  job.  It  would 
have  reversed  the  Green  of  Oregon 
amendment.  I  saw  very  few  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  walk  up  the  aisle 
in  support  of  that  amendment. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know,  I  am 
going  to  walk  up  the  aisle  in  favor  of 
the  Hawkins  amendment,  even  though 
it  is  offered  by  a  Democrat.  I  believe  we 
have  to  reverse  the  Green  amendment 
and  to  make  certain  that  the  poor  have 
a  voice  in  these  programs. 

In  doing  that,  let  us  understand  the 
mood  of  the  House.  The  mood  of  the 
House  is  to  want  public  officials  at  least 
to  have  a  voice.  There  should  not  be  an 
objection  to  that.  It  is  important,  if  we 


are  to  have  their  help  and  benefit  in 
these  programs,  that  they  do  have  a 
voice,  but  they  should  not  dominate. 
They  should  have  a  voice. 

The  same  is  true  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty  with  the 
help  of  business  leaders.  We  need  them. 
They  ought  to  select  those  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  them  in  this  program.  The  deci¬ 
sion  ought  to  stay  with  them  as  to  who 
should  represent  them. 

We  also  need  the  help  of  organized 
labor.  In  many  areas  of  the  country  or¬ 
ganized  labor  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  community.  It  may  not  be  in  some 
areas,  but  in  other  areas  it  is.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  have  on  the  board  their 
support  from  the  person  on  the  board, 
through  their  choice,  rather  than  a 
labor  person  an  elected  public  official 
puts  on  the  board.  If  there  is  any  selec¬ 
tion,  each  group  to  be  selected  should 
be  permitted  to  select  their  own. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  welfare  edu¬ 
cation  and  other  participating  groups. 
They  ought  to  be  involved  and  ought  to 
select  their  own  representatives. 

This  would  reverse  the  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment,  which  states  that 
a  local  political  subdivision  can  be  a 
community  action  agency.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  mean  they  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  themselves.  The 
governing  board  will  be  running  every 
community  action  agency.  The  local 
political  subdivision  will  be  involved,  but 
it  could  not  dominate.  That  is  the  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  it. 

If  we  want  this  program  to  function 
with  the  gem  of  the  new  idea — the  only 
one  I  can  see  in  the  entire  poverty  pro¬ 
gram;  that  is,  the  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  a  meaningful  way  in  their  own 
destiny — this  is  the  amendment  we  need 
to  adopt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  about  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor.  It  comes  slowly.  The 
poor  people  are  not  used  to  self-govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  to  work  with  them.  They 
are  going  to  make  mistakes  in  some 
places.  We  are  going  to  be  upset  with 
them.  But  we  should  give  them  a  chance. 
Only  if  they  are  involved  will  they  be 
able  to  come  out  of  poverty.  We  cannot 
do  it  to  them.  We  cannot  do  it  for  them. 
We  can  give  them  an  opportunity,  but 
they  must  have  a  voice  themselves.  With¬ 
out  that,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
success. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  said 
to  give  them  a  voice,  to  let  them  make 
mistakes,  to  work  with  them.  Is  it  not  a 
(fact  that  the  gentleman  has  been  a 
most  severe  critic  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  made? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  been  a  severe  critic 
of  the  people  who  ought  to  know  better, 
of  the  people  who  are  hired  professionals 
at  high  salaries.  Never  has  anyone  heard 
me  criticize  the  poor  person  who  has 
tried  his  best,  never  in  all  the  criticism 
I  have  made  of  the  program. 

Any  individual  we  pay  $15,000  or  $20,- 
000  has  no  reason  to  make  those  ,  mis- 
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takes  of  the  extravagant  misuse  of  the 
money. 

We  ought  to  get  a  dollar’s  benefits  out 
of  a  dollar  spent. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  that  the  gentleman  brings  up  the 
question  of  high  salaries  and  powerful 
professional  figures.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  many  community  action  organizations 
right  now  under  the  present  law,  being 
interpreted  at  the  local  level,  that  high 
salaried  professionals  have  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  organizations  with  their  staffs 
and  actually  manipulate  the  poor?  And 
is  it  not  true  that  their  interpreation  of 
maximum  feasible  participation  is  the 
control  of  the  poor  by  them  and  not  the 
control  of  the  poor  by  the  poor  people? 
Is  that  not  happening  in  many  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  it  is  happening  in 
many. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  that  not  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  committee  revision? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  committee  revision  will  solve  the 
problem  without  throwing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel,  then,  that  if  we  do  this  which  he  is 
suggesting,  that  in  many  cases  the  poor 
will  be  controlled  by  the  high-priced  pro¬ 
fessional? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  with  the  Steiger 
amendment  there  will  be  ample  voice  for 
the  public  officials. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  still  avail¬ 
able,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  year  ago 
he  convinced  me  the  language  we  have 
in  the  Green  amendment  was  proper, 
and  I  voted  for  that  part  of  the  Green 
amendment  which  he  introduced  last 
year,  in  which  he  said  at  least  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  boards  and  the 
agencies  must  be  the  poor.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Green  amendment  now 
says  in  its  final  version. 

I  might  also  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  that  Mr.  Shriver,  testi¬ 
fying  before  our  committee  this  year, 
when  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Quie  amendment  had  been  suffi- 
cently  implemented,  said  that  very  few 
of  the  boards  and  agencies  had  been  able 
to  come  up  to  that  standard.  In  other 
words,  the  Quie  amendment  of  last  year, 
which  is  part  of  the  Green  amendment 
of  this  year,  requiring  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  poor  be  represented,  has  not 
been  implemented  as  yet  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  group  to 
get  the  full  participation  of  the  poor. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  poor 
no  one  seems  interested  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  suggested  many  times  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor  had  to  be  the  poor  them¬ 
selves — those  receiving  the  benefits  under 
this  legislation.  So,  when  you  are  talking 
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about  the  poor,  remember  that  it  is  the 
representatives  of  the  poor,  many  of 
whom  are  not  poor,  because  of  their  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  or  because  of  their 
community  status.  They  -want  to  serve 
on  the  board  many  times  for  the  very 
reason  that  you  are  opposing  this  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  today.  It  is  because  they 
want  to  get  a  springboard  to  get  into 
politics  and  a  place  to  get  some  publicity 
and  notoriety  so  that  they  can  become 
known  by  the  public  and  they  can  run 
for  political  office.  I  find  in  my  lifetime 
those  who  complain  most  about  city 
hall  are  the  ones  who  know  the  path  to 
city  hall  the  best  to  ask  for  favors  and 
consideration,  and  those  who  complain 
most  about  political  participation  are 
the  ones  who  knock  on  the  door  of  the 
politician  the  most  times  to  get  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  politician  so  that  they  can 
get  in  a  position  to  complain  about  it. 

It  is  just  like  the  old  story  of  the 
Arab  who  was  out  with  his  camel  in  a 
sandstorm.  He  puts  up  his  tent  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  from  the  sand,  and  the 
animal  then  coaxes  him  to  take  him  in¬ 
side  the  tent  wi£h  him,  just  as  these 
people  who  were  appointed  by  politicians 
coaxed  their  way  into  political  office. 
Once  the  camel  got  inside  the  tent  it 
kicked  the  owner  out. 

Most  of  these  people  have  gone  to 
politicians  to  be  named  to  the  jobs  that 
they  are  holding  right  now. 

I  listened  to  television  on  the  eve  be¬ 
fore  our  election  last  Tuesday  one  of  the 
few  moments  that  I  get  for  television, 
and  I  heard  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Pittsburgh  CAP  agency  giving  the 
thousands  of  listeners  and  viewers  of 
that  TV  a  complete  misrepresentation  of 
this  committee  amendment.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  a  baldfaced  lie  in  which  he 
said  that  this  committee  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  participation  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  poor,  because  those 
who  are  responsible  to  the  people,  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  satisfying  the  people. 
An  elected  official  knows  best  what  he 
has  to  do  and  who  understands  better 
the  things  that  have  to  be  done  for  the 
good  of  the  community  than  an  elected 
public  official,  because,  at  least,  he  has 
to  be  reelected. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  poor 
will  get  better  representation  and  they 
will  be  the  poor  themselves  that  will  be 
represented  on  these  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  as  much  as  any  man  I  have 
known  for  many  years  for  his  political 
integrity,  his  experience  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  halls.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  this  a 
vote  at  this  time,  either  by  tellers  or  by 
a  record  vote  as  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  himself,  I 
can  assure  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  that  I  would  vote  “aye.” 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  vote  for 
his  amendment  because  it  is  miscon¬ 
ceived,  and  the  action  of  the  committee 
is  misinterpreted  and  in  many  cases  mis¬ 
represented. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
local  officials  to  participate  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 


Permit  me  now  to  say  that  one  of  the 
best  and  most  beneficial  benefits  which 
we  derive  by  having  local  officials  to  par¬ 
ticipate — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  may  I  say  that  it  bothers 
me  to  find  that  as  we  get  along  with  the 
debate  there  are  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  on  the  one  hand  seek  to 
extend  time  for  individual  debate  and 
on  the  other  hand  object  to  an  extension 
of  the  debate  when  it  comes  to  certain 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  by  later 
moving  to  limit  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  object  or  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  not  object? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  that  he  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
lasting  benefits  and  one  of  the  corrective 
measures  that  will  come  because  of  the 
adoption  of  this  type  of  amendment  will 
be  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  of  having 
an  elected  official,  either  in  person  or  his 
designee,  to  sit  on  the  board  in  its  pro¬ 
portionate  membership  composition,  so 
that  they  can  determine  the  expenditures 
of  the  board,  and  so  that  they  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  salary  schedules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  instance,  we  have  in 
Westmoreland  County,  a  county  which  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent,  three  commissioners  who  are  paid 
the  sum  of  $12,500  a  year,  commissioners 
who  look  after  the  welfare  and  look  after 
the  interest  of  over  400,000  people,  com¬ 
missioners  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  miles  and  miles  of  roads,  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  public  institu¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  responsibility  for 
hundreds  of  employees.  Yet  they  only  re¬ 
ceive  the  sum  of  $12,500  a  year  for  their 
efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
head  of  an  agency  with  3,500  or  3,600  em¬ 
ployees  who  participate  in  the  program 
can  receive  a  salary  of  $16,000,  $15,000, 
or  even  more  a  year.  There  comes  a  time 
when  we  must  face  the  reality  of  the 
problem  of  comparability  of  salaries.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  pay  salaries  that 
measure  up  to  the  salaries  paid  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  When  they  hire  a  man  to  work 
and  pay  him  $40,000  a  year,  that  action 
certainly  establishes  a  base  rate  of  pay 
for  people  similarly  employed  all  over  the 
country.  And,  when  you  do  that,  you  get 
into  this  question  of  disproportionate 
spending,  you  get  into  the  question  of 
disproportionate  spending  for  overhead 
as  compared  to  the  welfare  benefits  that 
will  accrue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  conditions  that 


have  come  to  our  attention  where  there 
have  been  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
funds  involved  spent  for  overhead  in  the 
operation  of  this  program.  That  could 
not  happen  with  participation  by  the 
people  who  are  elected  to  public  offices. 

Why,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
say  in  his  remarks,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment,  that  would  bring  in  Tam¬ 
many  Hall?  Mr.  Chairman,  Tammany 
Hall  is  a  red  herring  and  belongs  to  the 
pages  of  yesterday.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
realities  of  today. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Does  not  the  point  which 
the  gentleman  is  making  really  put  to  the 
fallacy  test  this  notion  that  under  the 
present  situation  the  poor  have  a  real 
voice  in  determining  their  own  affairs? 

Mr.  DENT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  poor  actually 
get  into  contact  with  the  program? 

Mr.  DENT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  some  cases  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  and  the  staff  director 
manipulate  this  small  group  of  the  poor 
according  to  their  own  design  to  approve 
their  own  salaries  and  budget,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  everything  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee  bill,  however,  will  provide  for 
definite  representation  of  the  poor  on  a 
one-third  basis,  or  even  on  a  two-thirds 
basis? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  was  coming  to  that.  We 
say  at  least  one-third,  and  it  can  be  more 
than  one-third. 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  another  important 
facet  of  this  that  seems  to  have  been 
ignored  by  those  critical  of  the  so-called 
committee  amendment,  they  seem  to  fail 
to  realize  that  many  times  the  poor  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  are  the  meek 
ones  of  the  world;  they  are  backward, 
they  are  not  forward,  they  do  not  have 
the  push  to  make  their  way  in.  And  you 
will  find  that  when  they  bring  in  a  di¬ 
rector  or  a  high-priced  agency  head 
what  happens  is  the  poor  do  not  even 
go  into  the  office,  the  door  is  closed.  But 
find  me  the  door  of  an  elected  official 
that  is  closed  to  the  poor,  and  I  will 
find  you  an  elected  official  that  will  be 
defeated  at  the  next  election  just  as  sure 
as  you  are  alive. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  yielding  to  me. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  fact 
what  we  can  learn  from  independent 
CAP  agencies  is  that  that  characteriza¬ 
tion  is  not  accurate.  I  can  take  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  I  can 
show  you  people  who,  even  presuming 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  “the  meek” 
of  the  world,  when  they  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  really  mold  their  future  through 
independent  CAP  agencies,  not  domi- 
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nated  by  politicians,  they  found  their 
voice,  and  it  is  now  being  heard. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  that  even  though 
I  have  not  much  time  left,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  gen¬ 
tleman  refute  the  statements  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  said  that  the  OEO  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  done  any  good,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  gentleman  is  telling  me  that 
actually  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  there  are 
people  who  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
are  now  in  the  productive  stream  of 
America  as  ordinary  human  beings,  like 
the  rest  of  them.  That  is  a  great,  great 
story  to  tell. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  What  my 
good  friend  has  just  said  does  not  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  what  many  of  us  have 
said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  interested  in  insuring  that  there  is 
some  way  to  keep  the  local  elected  offi¬ 
cials  out  of  the  poverty  program  if  that 
should  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  have  been  somewhat  confused  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Hawkins  amendment 
would  do  this,  and  realizing  that  an 
amendment  to  mandate  politicians  out 
has  no  chance  of  passage,  so  I  would  like 
to  seek  some  information  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  concerning  the 
present  operation  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  bill  that  is  before  us,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]  for  offering  to  give  me  that 
information. 

In  the  present  bill  on  page  174,  begin¬ 
ning  on  line  18,  it  states:  “One-third 
of  the  membei's  of  the  board  are  public 
officials,  including  the  chief  elected  of¬ 
ficial  or  officals,  or  their  representatives, 
unless  the  number  of  such  officials  rea¬ 
sonably  available  for  such  service  is 
less  than  one -third  of  the  membership 
of  the  board.” 

Could  that  one-third,  which  might  be 
available,  or  less  than  one-third,  possibly 
go  down  to  zero? 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Yoi’k. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Yes;  that  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible.  The  key  words  are  the  words  “rea¬ 
sonably  available”  to  serve.  If  someone 
has  stated  and  announced  his  opposition 
to  the  poverty  program,  in  fact,  has  led 
the  force  to  oppose  the  poverty  pi'ogram, 
it  would  be  interpreted  that  he  would 
not  be  an  official  reasonably  available  to 
serve.  That  takes  care  of  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  So  this  one-third  could 
go  down  to  zero? 

Mr.  CAREY.  That  is  the  possibility  if 
there  is  no  one  who  can  fit  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  However,  I  believe  there  has  been 
too  much  talk  here  about  elected  officials 
and  politicians.  We  are  aiming  at  getting 
into  poverty  community  contact  on  the 
board  such  people  as  your  elected  school 
boai’d  membei’s,  and  your  other  officials 


of  the  county  in  health  and  housing,  who 
have  to  do  with  the  carrying  out  of  such 
functions  in  the  community. 

Because  we  think  they  should  be  on 
those  boards  immediately  accessible  to 
those  who  need  their  aid  the  most. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  get  on  those 
boards  unless  it  is  provided  by  statute 
as  we  are  doing  here  because  the  gentle¬ 
man,  I  think,  has  before  him  the  guide¬ 
lines  under  the  present  law  and  the 
guidelines  if  they  were  written  into  the 
bill,  they  would  be  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately,  the  guidelines  do 
not  have  the  force  of  law  and  the  local 
officials  have  chosen,  at  the  OEO,  as  long 
as  they  got  the  money  to  refuse  to  follow 
the  guidelines. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  another  question. 

According  to  the  guidelines  to  the 
present  law  on  page  17,  it  says  “there 
shall  be  representation  from  private  or 
public  agencies  and  it  shall  include  at 
least  one  representative  of  the  chief 
elected  official  for  officials.” 

Is  there  any  provision  that  this  may  be 
negated — that  either  the  chief  elected 
official  or  his  representatives  be  on  the 
board? 

Mr.  CAREY.  No;  not  in  the  present 
law.  However,  there  have  been  instances 
where  elected  officials  have  sought  to  be 
removed  from  the  program,  and  end  their 
responsibility  for  the  program.  Where 
this  has  happened,  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  has  made  arrangements  that  other 
agencies  may  serve. 

A  specific  case  in  point  is  in  the  Suffolk 
County,  N.Y.,  Board  of  Supervisoi’s.  They 
decided  not  to  operate  the  CAP  program 
and  they  so  notified  the  OEO.  Through 
the  participation  of  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  their  tolerance  and  suppoi't — 
the  Suffolk  County — a  private  group  be¬ 
came  the  CAP  agency.  It  has  happened 
befoi’e  and  it  can  happen  again. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  these  different  elected  officials 
may  be  on  the  board  or  have  a  represent¬ 
ative  on  the  board. 

I  am  aware  of  instances  where  these 
elected  officials  in  connection  with  their 
county  CAP,  have  said,  “I  am  going  to 
do  my  part  to  handle  this  money  but  do 
not  blame  me  if  the  program  is  no  good. 
It  is  a  Democratic  program.” 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of  offi¬ 
cial  who  should  be  in  charge  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program. 

Would  the  gentleman  then  finally 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  want  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  the  local  officials  out  of  the 
program,  it  can  be  better  done  by  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  rather  than  the 
Hawkins  amendment  or  the  present  sit¬ 
uation.  Therefore,  those  who  want  the 
chance  to  get  the  local  officials  out  should 
oppose  the  amendment  and  support  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
correct  because  in  the  committee  bill  we 
can  even  have  cooperative  efforts  with 
public  officials  and  those  who  are  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  program. 

But  under  the  present  law,  as  I  read 
the  guidelines,  actually  there  may  be 
more  mischief  under  the  present  law 
than  under  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
the  committee  bill. 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  re- 
spectfully  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia,  who  is  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  a  couple  of  questions  relative  to  his 
amendment. 

Has  the  district,  sir,  which  you  so  ably 
repi-esent,  had  actual  experience  in  the 
process  of  having  the  poor  elect  their 
representatives  for  the  CAP  board? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes,  at  the  present 
time  in  Los  Angeles  the  EYOA  agency, 
which  is  the  local  community  action 
agency,  has  obtained  its  representation 
from  the  poor  through  elections. 

Seven  individuals  now  serve  as  those 
persons  elected  in  those  elections. 

Mr.  KYL.  Then  I  would  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  about  how  many  of  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  actually  participated  in  the  election 
compared  with  the  total  number  who 
could  be  eligible? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  A  very  small  percent¬ 
age  as  I  recall — about  1  percent.  It  was 
very  disappointing,  but  may  I  say  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that,  that  I,  among  others, 
opposed  the  election,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  theory  involved,  but  in  the  way  that 
the  election  was  being  conducted.  The 
election  was  being  conducted  by  local 
public  officials  who  had  gerrymandered 
the  districts — so  that  one  pei'son  is  rep¬ 
resenting  at  the  present  time,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  district  stretching  from  my  district 
next  to  the  Vernon  area  to  the  area  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell], 

Can  you  imagine  a  district  15  miles 
long  in  which  a  person  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  poor  was  attempting  to  cam¬ 
paign  among  poor  people  and  trying  to 
locate  even  his  constituents?  So  we  an¬ 
ticipated  the  election  would  be  a  failure. 
The  districts  were  gerrymandered.  They 
were  asking  seven  individuals  to  repre¬ 
sent  15  poverty  areas.  They  were  asking 
each  person  who  was  to  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  swear  or  affirm  that  he  was  a  poor 
person  before  he  could  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KYL.  What  qualifications  are 
listed,  and  how  does  an  individual  ac¬ 
tually  prove  that  he  fits  the  qualification 
as  an  eligible  voter  in  these  elections? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  They  use  the  poverty 
standards  as  a  qualification  for  both 
candidates  and  those  who  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote.  We  objected  to  that  re¬ 
quirement  on  the  basis  that  people  who 
live  in  poverty  areas  certainly  should 
not  be  required  to  say  that  they  are  poor. 
We  feel  that  an  individual  who  lives  in  a 
povei’ty  area  has  as  much  right  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  poor  as  any  other  individual. 

I  live  in  a  poverty  area  myself,  but  I 
could  not  be  a  candidate  in  the  election, 
even  though  I  represent  about  300,000 
poor  people.  We  feel  that  an  individual 
who  is  a  resident  of  a  poverty  area  has 
as  much  right  to  vote  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  that  the  law  allows  only  the 
poor  to  participate  in  the  election  is 
really  a  misi’epresentation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding.  I 
think  the  point  the  gentleman  has  made 
is  very  important  in  this  debate.  I  really 
cannot  understand  why  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  from  California  is  sup¬ 
porting  so  enthusiastically  a  system 
which  he  at  the  same  time  condemns  as 
not  having  worked. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  asked 
what  percentage  of  the  voters  in  the 
Watts  district  voted  in  the  election  to 
select  poor  people  to  serve  on  the  board. 
The  facts  are  in  that  election  there 
were  400,000  people  who  were  eligible, 
and  six-tenths  of  1  percent  turned  out 
to  vote;  2,659  cast  their  votes. 

In  addition,  we  have  examples  in  other 
places  in  the  United  States  where  in  the 
selection  or  the  election  of  the  poor 
we  have  had  14-year-olds  voting.  We 
have  had  a  recent  case  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  where  in  an  election  in  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  they  bused  in  peo¬ 
ple  from  outside  the  target  area.  They 
were  the  ones  who  were  really  the  bal¬ 
ancing  power  to  select  the  people  who 
were  to  represent  that  area,  even  though 
they  did  not  live  ip-  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  drawing  attention  to  this  part  of  it. 
When  we  argue  about  the  election  of 
the  poor,  when  we  have  elections 
where  six- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  turn  out,  when  we  have  elections 
in  two  cases — in  Philadephia  where  2.7 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  turned  out 
and  in  another  election  where  3.2  per¬ 
cent  turned  out — the  need  for  change  is 
evident. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  commend  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  and  our  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid],  for  offering  this  very 
important  amendment. 

I  was  one  of  the  minority  on  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  that  op¬ 
posed  the  provision  in  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  because  I  felt  that  it  invited  city 
hall  and  statehouse  control  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

The  essence  of  the  potential — if  not 
the  genius — of  the  war  on  poverty,  in 
my  view,  is  the  involvement  of  the  poor, 
giving  them  the  authority  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  shape  their  own  des¬ 
tiny  in  their  own  communities.  The 
democratic  process,  though  painful,  is,  in 
my  view,  in  the  long  run  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  method  by  which  peoples  resolve 
their  own  problems  and  reach  their  own 
solutions. 

This  is  a  question  about  which  there  is 
serious  disagreement.  It  is  my  very 
strong  view  that  the  proposed  virtual 
city  hall  and  statehouse  control  of  the 
community  action  agencies  will  rob  the 
CAP  program  of  the  one  new  factor  that 
distinguishes  the  war  on  poverty  from 
existing  public  agency  efforts  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  poor  of  this  land. 


The  war  on  poverty  has  been  reduced 
to  a  skirmish  in  this  legislation.  The  pro¬ 
posal  before  us  is,  at  best,  most  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  challenge  confronting 
the  rural  and  urban  poor  of  our  land. 

The  adoption  of  the  Hawkins  amend¬ 
ment  would,  at  least,  preserve  that  which 
is  most  unique  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  made.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  will  comment  on  the  col¬ 
loquy  that  occurred  a  ,few  minutes  ago, 
in  which  the  contention  was  made  that 
the  committee  bill  actually  would  involve 
fewer  politicians  in  the  program  than 
the  Hawkins  amendment  or  the  present 
law  would.  The  comments  were  directed 
primarily  to  the  technical  section,  say¬ 
ing  that  if  a  number  of  officials  reason¬ 
ably  available  for  such  services  is  less 
than  the  one-third  of  the  board,  we  may 
have  zero  members  of  local  officials  on 
the  board. 

As  a  practical  matter,  is  it  not  the  case 
here  that  the  local  community  action 
agency  under  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  is  local  government,  and 
that  any  board  created  under  this  tech¬ 
nical  language  is  a  creature  of  that  local 
government?  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  First,  I 
would  not  want  to  rewrite  the  history 
that  the  proponents  of  the  so-called 
Green  amendment  are  writing  on  the 
floor.  However,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  and  I  have  been  in 
agreement  on  this  aspect  of  the  poverty 
program  since  the  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  CAP  agency,  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposal,  in  most  instances  is 
going  to  be  the  public  agency.  It  is  going 
to  be  city  hall. 

I  have  difficulty  in  following  the  logic 
that  says  that  city  hall  shall  be  the 
father  and  mother,  and  yet  the  child, 
CAP,  shall  be  free  of  city  hall  domina¬ 
tion  under  the  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
members  of  our  committee.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  comment  on  this  language  in 
the  committee  bill:  “at  least  one-third  of 
the  members  are  persons  chosen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  democratic  selection  pro¬ 
cedures  adequate  to  assure  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area 
served.” 

Would  the  gentleman  also  comment  on 
this  provision: 

The  Director  shall  .  .  .  provide  a  continu¬ 
ing  and  effective  mechanism  for  securing 
broad  community  involvement  in  programs 
under  this  title  and  that  all  groups  or  ele¬ 
ments  represented  on  those  boards  have  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in 
decisions  affecting  these  programs. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
these  two  provisions  and  show  us  how 


they  would  deny  the  poor  people  in  the 
community  the  right— not  the  privilege, 
but  the  right — to  participate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  programs?  Will  the 
gentleman  please  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Of  course, 

I  did  not  make  the  statement  that  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  OEO  legis¬ 
lation  would  deny  the  right  of  the  poor 
to  participate.  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I 
did  say  was  that  this  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  city  hall  or  statehouse 
domination  of  the  program.  I  stand  on 
that  statement. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CAREY.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
wish  to  foreclose  the  right  of  my  col¬ 
league  from  California  to  be  heard,  but  I 
believe  he  has  already  spoken  on  the  floor 
for  10  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Since  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  California  addressed  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  Hawkins 
amendment,  another  amendment  has 
been  offered,  which  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Hawkins  amendment,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  has  not  yet  spoken 
on  that. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
briefly  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  but,  be¬ 
fore  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
point  with  respect  to  elections  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  with  which  I  am  as  well 
acquainted  as  any  Member  of  this  House. 

We  considered  this  to  have  been  an 
election  called  by  a  group  of  public  offi¬ 
cials,  an  election  which  was  poorly  con¬ 
ducted,  in  districts  which  were  gerry¬ 
mandered,  and  we  considered  its  require¬ 
ments  for  voting  to  have  been  un-Ameri¬ 
can.  These  elections  really  did  not  reflect 
the  interest  of  the  poor  people  of  this 
country,  but  assuming  they  did,  I  think 
it  indicates  the  tremendous  job  we  have 
to  arouse  the  poor  people  to  an  interest 
in  their  own  affairs.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  presented  these  amend¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  give  to  them  that 
meaningful  participation,  to  arouse  them. 

I  believe  that  if  this  election  had  been 
successful  those  who  now  refer  to  it  as 
being  a  great  example  of  why  we  should 
not  have  elections  would  be  more  fearful 
that  the  poor  are  being  aroused  by  the 
poverty  program.  In  my  opinion,  that 
goes  to  the  essence  of  the  opposition  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  the  poor  people 
becoming  organized.  They  are  very  much 
afraid  that  they  will  perhaps  wonder  why 
they  have  dirty  streets,  wonder  why  they 
are  unemployed,  wonder  why  they  are 
being  neglected. 

I  believe  that  is  also  the  reason  why 
those  individuals  who  now  talk  about 
democratic  elections  are  so  afraid  that 
some  of  this  money  might  be  used  to 
register  voters.  That  is  why  there  is  a 
restrictive  provision  in  this  bill  against 
registering  and  voting.  They  do  not  in- 
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tend  to  have  elections.  They  have  indi¬ 
cated,  when  they  talk  about  selection  in 
the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment,  they 
do  not  in  any  way  intend  for  those  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  ever  to  include  elections. 

As  to  the  Goodell  amendment,  offered 
last  night,  it  seems  to  me  those  who 
today  are  talking  about  public  officials 
and  have  been  crying  that  we  do  not  have 
faith  in  public  officials  had  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  Goodell  amendment  last 
night  to  involve  more  public  officials, 
because  that  would  have  involved  the 
State  officials  as  well  as  the  local  offi¬ 
cials.  They  were  opposed  to  that  also. 

Now  there  is  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger]  before  us,  which  seeks  only  to 
put  in  the  law  the  present  OEO  guide¬ 
lines,  which  require  one- third  of  the 
members  of  these  agencies  to  be  public 
officials.  Again  we  see  them  opposing  this, 
an  amendment  which  would  require  one- 
third  of  the  Board  to  be  public  officials. 
They  say  they  do  not  want  this  to  be  put 
into  the  law  because  the  OEO  guide¬ 
lines  do  not  have  the  effect  of  statutory 
law. 

It  seems  to  me  they  do  not  want  public 
officials.  This  is  only  their  excuse.  What 
they  want  to  do  is  to  strike  out  of  the 
existing  law  those  references  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor, 
to  representation  from  the  poor  being 
elected  or  selected  by  the  poor  them¬ 
selves.  That  is  really  all  they  are  after, 
but  they  are  not  saying  that. 

I  submit,  they  have  no  greater  faith 
in  public  officials  than  the  rest  of  us, 
because  if  they  did  they  would  not  have 
written  into  their  proposal  all  of  the 
restrictions  against  public  officials.  They 
would  not  be  writing  new  penalties  into 
the  administration  of  the  program  by 
local  public  officials.  They  certainly 
would  not  be  requiring  from  local  public 
officials  $1  for  every  $9  they  get  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money.  So  they  have  little  faith  in 
public  officials.  Otherwise  they  would 
give  to  the  public  officials  the  Federal 
money  and  say,  “You  do  with  it  as  you 
see  fit,  because  we  have  faith  in  you.” 
Apparently  they  do  not  have  such  love. 

They  use  this  as  a  guise  under  which 
they  are  really  attacking  the  poor  in  a 
poverty  program  which  is  designed  cer¬ 
tainly  to  aid  the  victims  of  poverty. 

I  believe  that  is  the  intent  of  the  Green 
of  Oregon  amendment.  I  submit  that 
(the  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  amendment 
would  do  no  more  than  what  is  already 
in  the  OEO  guidelines.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  committee.  It  will  im¬ 
prove  the  amendment  we  have  offered 
to  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  colleague  from  California. 

I  support  the  committee’s  position — 
and  I  do  so  with  a  clear  conscience  and 
without  misgivings. 

The  secret  to  the  success  of  our  na¬ 
tional  strategy  against  poverty,  Mr. 


Chairman,  is  the  total  involvement  of  all 
our  people  and  the  total  employment  of 
all  our  resources  in  an  assault  on  the 
problems  of  the  poor. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  total  involvement — this  total  use  of 
all  resources — can  best  be  achieved 
under  the  community  action  structure 
as  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor. 

We  are  saying,  in  this  bill,  that  local 
governments — local  elected  public  offi¬ 
cials — must  take  a  greater  role  in  this 
community  effort  to  reduce  and  elim¬ 
inate  poverty  where  it  exists. 

This  greater  involvement  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments  offers  many  advantages. 

It  obviously  will  bring  into  play  greater 
governmental  resources. 

It  will  assure  greater  responsibility 
in  the  handling  of  public  funds- — respon¬ 
sibility  exercised  by  people  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  taxpayers’  money. 

It  will  assure  greater  administrative 
expertise  in  the  operation  of  programs — 
expertise  that  already  exists  at  the  local 
level. 

It  will  assure  greater  accountability  at 
the  local  level  for  local  programs — by 
administrators  accountable  to  the  people 
who  elect  them. 

And,  as  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  see  a  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  important  effort  by  all 
segments  of  our  society  if  for  only  one 
reason. 

That  reason  is  trust. 

This  is  a  good  program,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  many  good  people  are  already  in¬ 
volved  in  the  effort. 

But  there  are  still  too  many  of  our 
citizens  standing  on  the  sidelines.  Some 
will  always  be  on  the  sidelines — that  is 
the  nature  of  a  few  members  of  our 
society. 

But  some  are  on  the  sidelines,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  they  are  still  not  sure 
about  the  program — they  still  have  res¬ 
ervations — they  are  apprehensive  about 
who  is  involved,  what  it  is  supposed  to  do, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

By  tying  this  important  program  more 
closely  to  local  governments,  we  can  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  what  is  being  done. 
We  can  assure  that  the  responsibility  for 
a  sound  operation — for  the  proper  use  of 
taxpayers’  funds — is  in  the  hands  of  peo¬ 
ple  they  have  elected. 

With  this  confidence  developed,  our 
strategy  against  poverty  will  attract 
more  warriors — more  citizens  ready  to 
get  involved  in  the  business  of  helping 
poor  people  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty. 

Beyond  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  more 
important  certainly,  is  the  clear  evidence 
that  public  antipoverty  agencies — as  we 
have  in  Detroit,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  places — are  having  greater  and 
faster  success  than  private"  agencies  in 
bringing  about  institutional  changes  to 
the  advantage  of  the  poor. 

This  should  not  surprise  anyone  here. 

With  mayors  and  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  local  antipoverty 
program,  institutional  change  can  be 
effected  more  rapidly  than  if  the  impetus 
came  from  outside. 

The  employment  service,  our  schools, 
our  welfare  departments — all  of  these 


local  agencies — are  responding  to  the 
new  call  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

That  call,  of  course,  is  not  just  to  care 
for  the  poor  but  to  provide  them  with 
ways  out  of  poverty. 

Evaluations  show  that  public  anti¬ 
poverty  agencies  are  responding  to  the 
call  at  least  as  rapidly  as  private  agencies 
and  offering  solid  support  for  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated  and  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  be  supported  in  its  definition  of  a 
community  action  agency  as  one  that 
will  include  all  segments  of  society — ■ 
public  officials  as  well  as  the  poor,  labor 
as  well  as  business,  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well  as  churches. 

This  is  the  way  we  must  go  forward. 

The  big  issue  is,  Who  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the 
elected  officials  of  a  community  who  are 
responsible  to  their  electorate  or  those 
who  never  have  to  account  to  anyone  but 
the  auditors  of  the  OEO?  That  is  the 
issue  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  the  preservation 
of  this  so-called  Green  amendment  is 
important  to  public  acceptance  and 
greater  public  support  of  the  program.  I 
appreciate  what  our  distinguished  and 
very  sincere  friend  from  California  has 
said  about  his  amendment,  but  in  my 
opinion  acceptance  of  the  bill  as  reported 
will  mean  much  to  the  success  of  the 
program  among  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  that  is,  the  poor  themselves, 
and  it  will  add  to  the  support  of  the 
program  in  the  country  and  in  the  House 
itself. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  of 
the  greatest  criticisms  of  the  Poverty 
Act  in  the  community  action  area  is  its 
looseness  or  lack  of  tight  control?  It  is 
criticized  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
funds  are  frequently  badly  administered 
at  the  local  level  and  a  direct  line  of 
responsibility  is  not  clear.  Is  that  not  the 
basis  of  the  whole  problem?  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  if  the  responsibility  for  these 
programs,  and  for  the  administering  of 
the  money,  were  laid  more  heavily  at  the 
feet  of  elected  officials  would  it  not  tend 
to  make  the  program  more  responsibly 
handled? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  problem.  In  cities  where 
local  officials  have  been  tied  closely  into 
the  program  you  have  good  programs 
and  no  criticisms  or  scandal.  It  has  been 
in  those  communities  of  the  country 
where  public  officials  have  been  excluded 
that  you  had  the  greatest  criticism  and 
scandals.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  So  that  what  you  are  really 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  tighten  up  the 
program  to  what  both  the  public  and 
to  what  the  Congress  basically  wants. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  stand  with 
the  committee  bill,  which  is  a  carefully 
thought  out  bill.  We  sincerely  and  hon¬ 
estly  believe  by  staying  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  you  will  move  the  poverty 
program  forward  so  in  2  or  3  years 
from  now  this  will  not  be  controversial 
legislation  if  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  responsible  elected  officials  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding. 

Does  he  recognize  that  the  Conference 
of  Mayors,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
members,  indicated  that  they  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  reports  that  the  committee 
might  act  to  limit  the  ability  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  determine  the  structure  and 
nature  of  the  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  and  ask  that  we  put  more  flexibility 
at  the  local  level  and  not  less? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  will 
also  note  that  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
did  not  come  out  against  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  They  did  not  support 
the  Green  amendment,  either. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  They  supported  the 
whole  bill  and  the  whole  program,  so  it 
would  be  incorrect  for  us  to  say  here 
that  the  Conference  of  Mayors  somehow 
is  opposed  to  this  particular  principle 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  really  believe  that  a  great  deal 
is  being  read  into  this  amendment  and 
into  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  us  recog¬ 
nize  that  if  a  community  action  program 
is  going  to  be  truly  successful,  the  com¬ 
munity’s  public  officials  must  be  involved 
and  must  cooperate  with  the  community 
action  program. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  any  real 
progress  toward  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation,  if  the  community  action 
agency  and  the  duly  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  of  that  community 
are  at  loggerheads.  Poverty  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  anyone  can  solve  without  com¬ 
plete  community  cooperation.  The 
entire  idea  behind  the  language  of  the 
committee  bill  is  community  action 
working  in  cooperation  with  all  similar 
programs  to  achieve  our  objective,  of 
eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
alleviating  conditions  created  by 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  going  to 
kill  anything  through  the  adoption  of 
this  provision  of  the  committee  bill.  The 
Green  amendment  as  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  simply  provides  for  an 
orderly  way  of  achieving  our  objectives. 
It  says  that  the  community  action 
agency  shall  be  one  established  by  or 
designated  by  the  local  governing  body, 
and  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 
Do  we  really  believe  that  a  community 
action  agency  will  do  better  if  it  is  one 
that  the  local  governing  body  does  not 
want,  if  it  is  one  that  the  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  in  that  com¬ 
munity  are  opposed  to?  Is  that  what  we 
want? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Green  amendment 
assures  us  that  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
that  we  will  have  a  community  action 
agency  so  constituted  that  it  will  be 
able  to  work  in  concert  with  the  other 
official  bodies  of  the  community  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mQ/iks  ) 

Mr.’  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  ability  and  the 
integrity  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  the  well.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
speaks  very  fervently  to  the  question  of 
ending  poverty.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  up  to  this  point  at 
least,  anyway. 

But,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
or  not  that  is  the  issue,  since  all  of  us 
agree  that  the  locally  elected  public  offi¬ 
cials  should  certainly  constitute  at  least 
one-third  of  the  representation  on  these 
boards?  It  is  my  opinion  that  that  was 
the  original  intent  when  we  discussed 
the  bill,  and  when  the  gentleman  was 
present,  in  1964,  We  discussed  the  idea 
of  having  the  board  composed  of  one- 
third  elected  officials  and  two-thirds 
community  groups. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  is  today  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  guide¬ 
line,  and  that  if  this  were  to  be  followed, 
perhaps,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
us  to  debate  the  issue.  And,  further,  this 
same  opportunity  is  offered  in  the 
amendment.  What  we  really  want  to  do 
is  what  you  express  as  being  the  ideal 
and  that  is  that  we  have  this  opportu¬ 
nity.  But,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
under  the  Green  amendment,  it  goes  be¬ 
yond  that  and  repeals  section  202(a) 
and  section  202(c)  of  the  existing  law 
with  reference  to  representation  on  the 
board? 

Now,  why  is  it  necessary  to  repeal  these 
sections  in  order  to  have  public  officials 
serve  on  the  board? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  necessary  to  repeal  those 
sections.  If  I  had  had  any  idea  that  doing 
so  would  create  all  of  the  doubts  that 
seem  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  I  would  have 
favored  leaving  them  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O’Hara  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  agree 
that,  during  our  discussion  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  in  committee,  there  was  no  intention 
expressed  to  change  the  selection  process, 
or  to  somehow  or  other  rearrange  things 
so  that  the  poor  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose  their  own  representa¬ 


tives.  That  is  not  one  of  the  intentions  of 
the  committee  bill,  and  I  know  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  agrees  that  cer¬ 
tainly  no  such  intention  was  ever  ex¬ 
pressed. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  now,  as 
one  of  those  who  supported  this  commit¬ 
tee  provision  when  it  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  support  it  now,  that  I  had  no 
intention  nor  can  I  construe  any  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  to 
eliminate  or  change  or  bypass  the  demo¬ 
cratic  selection  of  representatives  of  the 
poor  by  the  poor  themselves.  That  would 
still  be  a  part  of  this  operation  under  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  under 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment,  section  202(c)(3)  of  the  present 
statute  is  eliminated,  which  requires  that 
“representatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  se¬ 
lected  by  residents  in  areas  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  poverty”  and  which  expressly 
emphasizes  “participation  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  who  are  poor”?  That 
language  has  been  stricken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  present 
law.  It  is  stricken.  There  must  have  been 
a  purpose  in  removing  that  language, 
and  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
the  representatives  of  the  poor  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  poor. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  to  respond  to  that. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  As  far  as  the 
language  referred  to,  and  the  language 
of  the  new  bill,  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  those  two  I  fail  to  see  it. 

The  gentleman  has  read  the  language 
of  the  present  law.  The  committee  bill 
recommends  this  language  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor  shall  be  chosen  in 
accordance  with  democratic  selection 
procedures  adequate  to  assure  that  they 
are  representatives  of  the  area  of  the 
poor  served. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ryan,  and  by  unan¬ 
imous  consent,  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Michigan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
in  response  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  that  the  language  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill,  which  the  gentlewoman  just 
read,  does  not  say,  as  the  present  law 
does,  that  the  representatives  of  the  poor 
shall  be  selected  by  the  poor.  That  is 
quite  a  difference. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  talking  about  a  distinction  with¬ 
out  any  difference.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  or  of  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  change  this  selection  process, 
and  that  is  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  to  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

I  would  like  to  explain  at  this  time, 
very  briefly,  my  objection  to  any  provi¬ 
sion  that  elected  officials  will  have  up  to 
one-third  of  the  places  of  leadership  in 
the  community  action  programs.  It  seems 
that  under  the  present  law — and  that  is 
all  that  the  Hawkins  amendment  at¬ 
tempts  to  do — is  revert  back  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  which  would  permit,  even 
under  that  law,  to  have  elected  officials 
if  we  so  desired. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  here  about  the 
amendments  under  debate,  they  are  very 
crucial.  These  are  not  distinctions  with¬ 
out  a  difference.  I  think  a  number  of  the 
Members  here  are  becoming  aware  as 
this  debate  proceeds,  just  how  important 
this  discussion  is. 

As  one  who  comes  from  a  city  where 
the  disruptions  in  July  and  thereafter 
which  started  in  my  district,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  membership  here  that  we  have 
been  having  struggles  in  Detroit  about  the 
involvement  of  the  poor  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  action  program  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  a  serious  problem  and  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  solve  it  by  putting  more  elected  of¬ 
ficials  on  the  program  of  the  community 
action  program,  and  if  things  are  not  any 
different  than  they  are  in  Detroit,  we  will 
find  that  there  is  already  a  great  deal  of 
city  hall  involvement.  All  of  the  heads  of 
the  community  action  program  in  Detroit 
have  come  out  of  the  city  administra¬ 
tion.  Many  employed  in  the  program  are 
persons  who  have  worked  for  the  city.  A 
number  of  the  key  positions  are  manned 
and  operated  by  former  local  govern¬ 
ment  employees.  So  for  us  to  gather  here 
and  argue  about  whether  we  want  to 
make  this  program  more  responsible  by 
adding  more  elected  officials  would  be  a 
grievous  mistake. 

I  am  not  speaking  against  city  hall.  I 
happen  to  consider  myself  a  very  good 
and  close  friend  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Detroit  and  of  the  entire  administra¬ 
tion  including  the  common  council.  But 
they  do  not  need  a  greater  role  in  deter¬ 
mining  who  is  going  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  community  action  programs. 
There  is  already  plenty  of  city  hall  rep¬ 
resentation.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  try 
to  get  some  more  poor  people  involved. 

I  think  it  shameful  that  we  sit  here 
and  point  to  the  small  number  in  the 
ejection  as  some  evidence  of  the  disinter¬ 
est  of  the  poor. 

We  are  trying  to  arouse  them  to  this 
kind  of  program,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  do  it  is  to  follow  the  suggestion  made 
not  by  national  legislators  but  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  who  have  written  a  letter  to  every 
member  of  this  Committee. 

They  have  said  that  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  at  this  point  to  move  further  into 
the  area  of  requiring  all  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  to  be  either 
units  of  government  or  private  nonprofit 
corporations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
we  urge  that  we  be  permitted  to  move 
ahead  in  the  communities  with  our  pro¬ 
grams  as  we  have  developed  them. 

We  cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  stop 
for  total  reorganization. 


We  need  more  flexibility  at  the  local 
level — not  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  injunction  is  from 
an  organization  of  mayors.  This  is  from 
the  very  people  that  we  seem  to  think 
need  more  of  a  hand  and  control  in  these 
programs. 

I  hope  that  both  of  these  amendments 
will  be  voted  up  and  that  a  very  crucial 
part  of  this  program  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid], 

I  think  this  amendment  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  program.  It  is  not  just 
something  that  is  peripheral. 

My  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  really  was  not  anything 
important,-  but  that  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  existing  law  plus  the 
guidelines  presently  in  existence.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  not  so. 

Section  210,  the  Green  amendment, 
says  that  community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  division  of  a 
State  or  a  private  agency  appointed  by 
the  State.  This  is  entirely  different  from 
existing  law  under  which  a  community 
action  agency  is  a  creature  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  denies  the  whole  concept  of  com¬ 
munity  action. 

This  program  came  to  us  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  experience  we  had  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  Sargent  Shriver,  who 
is  now  director  of  the  OEO,  was  the  head 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  you  all  know.  Com¬ 
munity  action  very  largely  came  from 
our  Peace  Corps  experience  with  com¬ 
munity  development. 

Overseas  in  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  poverty  is  measured,  not  by  the 
thousands  of  dollars  income  per  family 
each  year  as  it  is  here,  but  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  per  family  per  year.  In 
the  foreign  aid  programs  we  have  been 
spending  literally  billions  of  dollars  on 
improving  the  lot  of  the  poor  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries.  Much  good  has 
been  done.  Additional  hospital  and  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  have  been  built  for  the 
communities.  Food  has  been  provided 
some  of  the  needy. 

But,  all  this  foreign  aid  money  comes 
from  outside  of  the  community — it  rep¬ 
resents  things  being  done  for,  not  by,  the 
community. 

These  foreign  aid  projects  for  the  most 
part  have  not  changed  the  hopelessness, 
the  despair,  the  way  of  life  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  the  poor  one  iota. 

Only  when  we  got  Peace  Corps  volun¬ 
teers  moved  right  into  the  community, 
when  the  community  itself  thought  that 
it  had  some  ability  to  change  its  own 
way  of  life,  when  it  had  the  feeling  that 
it  could  make  the  officialdom  react  to  its 
needs,  we  began  to  see  changes  in  those 
communities. 

This  is  the  essence  of  community 
action — that  the  program  is  controlled 
by  the  community.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  Hawkins-Reid  amendment  is  very 
fundamental.  I  do  not  buy  the  logic  of 


my  respected  friends  on  the  committee 
that  this  provision  is  needed  to  pass  the 
bill.  If  community  action  does  not  em¬ 
anate  from  the  community  itself,  it  is 
meaningless.  If  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  I  think  the  most  important 
fundamentals  of  the  program  would  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Reid  and  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
the  Steiger  amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Steiger]  is  in  the  public 
interest.  I  think  it  does  involve  the  poor. 
I  think  this  is  the  core  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  It  makes  very  clear  that  the 
existing  law  will  remain  the  law,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger] 
which  provides  that  the  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  officials  is  not  to  exceed  one-third.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  as  amended 
should  be  supported. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  commend  my  colleague  from 
Westchester  for  the  very  salutary  lead¬ 
ership  that  he  has  provided  with  respect 
to  this  bill  generally  and  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  at  2:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob¬ 
ject,  judging  from  the  number  of  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  standing,  could  you  make 
that  2:25? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  we  get  a  line  on  how 
many  Members  wish  to  speak? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  think  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  turn  around,  he  can  make 
as  good  a  guess  as  can  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  asked  my  question,  I  noticed  that  at 
least  four  or  five  Members  who  were 
standing  sat  down.  For  that  reason  I 
asked  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
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Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  are  that  many  Members  who  would 
like  to  speak,  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  2:15 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  first,  may  I  again  say  that  the 
committee  bill  comes  to  the  House  with 
bipartisan  support.  There  were  about  as 
many  Republicans  on  the  committee  in 
favor  of  it  as  there  were  opposed.  The 
same  is  true  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  three 
arguments,  if  I  understand  the  debate  of 
the  last  hour,  against  the  committee 
bill:  v 

First,  it  would  prevent  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor; 

Second,  it  would  prevent  broadly  based 
community  action; 

Third,  it  would  destroy  the  morale  of 
the  people  who  are  working  in  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  as  emphat¬ 
ically  as  I  know  how  that  it  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  any  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  support  this  committee 
bill  to  prevent  maximum  feasible  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  poor.  We  want  that  par¬ 
ticipation.  But  what  the  committee  bill 
does  is  prevent  the  maximum  control  of 
the  programs  by  a  minimum  participa¬ 
tion. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  gave  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  voter  turnout  in  recent  elections 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  ex¬ 
plained  why  there  was  only  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  voter  turnout  in  that 
election.  But  the  gentleman  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  that  this  is  a  familiar  pattern 
across  the  country — that  when  there 
have  been  elections  of  the  “poor”  or  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  poor  to  serve  on  these 
boards,  there  has  been  a  2-  or  3-percent 
voter  turnout.  Twelve  percent  turnout  is 
the  highest  I  have  heard  about  in  any 
such  election. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  the  people 
in  the  poverty  areas,  in  the  target  areas, 
are  represented  by  the  people  who  have 
been  elected  at  an  election  where  we  have 
had  85-percent  turnout  of  all  people, 
they  might  well  be  better  represented 
than  when  they  are  represented  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  chosen  by  a  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  vote. 

Second,  this  bill  does  not  destroy,  on 
the  contrary  it  assures,  broadly  based 
community  action.  This  bill  provides  that 
one -third  are  going  to  be  the  public 
elected  officials;  that  one-third  are  going 
to  be  broadly  representative  of  commu¬ 
nity  business,  industry,  labor,  religious, 
welfare,  education,  and  any  other  major 
group;  and  that  at  least  one-third  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  poor. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  I  completely  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O’Hara]  that 
we  do  not  change  in  the  least  the  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  poor  and  the  election  of  their 
one-third  representatives  by  the  people 
in  these  areas. 


The  committee  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  not  destroy  the  morale  of  the  people 
who  are  working  on  the  program.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  does  just  exactly  the  opposite. 
It  improves  the  morale  of  the  countless 
thousands  of  people  across  the  country 
who,  as  a  measure  of  devotion  and  con¬ 
cern  and  dedication,  want  to  work  in 
these  programs  to  help  as  many  people 
as  possible  out  of  this  “airtight  cage  of 
poverty.”  But  they  become  very  discour¬ 
aged  and  their  morale  is  indeed  ruined 
when  they  go  to  a  meeting  attended  by 
two  or  three  hundred  people  and  they 
have  dilatory  action,  disruption,  and  an 
effort  by  a  very  small  minority  to  take 
over  the  meeting.  These  few  dissidents 
are  able  to  stay  until  1  or  2  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  all  the  other  people 
who  have  already  had  their  morale 
ruined  have  left.  The  result  is,  we  have 
the  control  of  the  community  action 
agency  by  a  very  small  number  who  rep¬ 
resent  no  one  as  much  as  themselves  and 
their  own  special  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee’s 
bill  is  a  vast  improvement  on  present 
legislation.  I  think  it  will  accomplish 
what  this  Congress  is  determined  to  ac¬ 
complish,  and  it  shows  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  we  mean  further  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  poor  of  this  country,  so 
they  become  a  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  talked  about  the  mayors 
as  being  opposed  to  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  which  is  composed  of  official  dele¬ 
gates  representing  14,300  cities.  In  the 
telegram  it  says  they  recommend  that 
“the  institutional  structure  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  administration  of  local 
antipoverty  programs  must,  among  other 
things,  strengthen  general  local  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  committee  amendment  to  title  II 
is  also  supported  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Counties,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Chosen  Freehold¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  other  groups.  Their  tele¬ 
grams  read  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Reference  committee  debate  on  OEO  bill 
section  2.402  of  national  municipal  policy 
1968  adopted  by  official  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  14,300  cities  recommends  that  institu¬ 
tional  structure  for  development  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  local  antipoverty  programs 
must,  among  other  things,  “strengthen  gen¬ 
eral  local  government”  and  specifically 
states  “to  the  extent  practical,  appropriate 
local  governmental  units  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  lead  agency  or  should  otherwise 
play  a  major  role  in  the  channeling  or  ap¬ 
proval  of  projects.’’ 

Patrick  Healv, 
Executive  Director, 
National  League  of  Cities. 


Washington,  D.C.,  October  17,  1967. 
Hon.  Edith  Green, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  X  should  like  to  express  our  strong 
support  of  Rep.  Edith  Green’s  amendment 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  elected  officials  and 
of  State  and  local  governments  in  the  com¬ 


munity  action  programs  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  We  feel  that  such  actions  would  have 
the  maximum  effect  in  accomplishing  the 
programs  objective. 

Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

October  17,  1967. 

Hon.  Edith  Green, 

U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
enthusiastically  and  unanimously  support 
Representative  Green’s  amendment  to  pov¬ 
erty  bill  stating  Community  Action  agencies 
should  be  States  or  political  subdivision  of 
States  with  elected  governing  officials  over¬ 
seeing  local  poverty  agencies.  All  board  mem¬ 
bers  have  in  the  past  endorsed  desirability  of 
utilizing  already  established  public  agencies 
and  institutions  to  administer  poverty 
funds.  Board  further  believes  this  would  re¬ 
sult  in  more  effective  and  economical  use  of 
each  tax  dollar  allocated  to  poverty  program. 

Frank  G.  Bonelli, 

First  District,  Chairman. 

Kenneth  Hahn, 

Second  District. 

Ernest  E.  Debs, 

Third  District. 

Burton  W.  Chace, 

Fourth  District. 

Warren  M.  Dorn, 

Fifth  District. 

Trenton,  N.J., 
October  17,  1967. 

Hon.  Edith  Green, 

Chairman,  House  Labor  and  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  wishes  to  express  its  support  of 
your  efforts  to  expand  a  decision  making  role 
of  elected  public  officials  in  the  operations 
and  financing  of  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Jack  Lamping, 

Secretary,  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Chosen  Freeholders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  GiaimoI. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  waiting  here  patiently,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  get  some 
time  to  speak  on  this  matter.  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  critical  issue  before  us 
so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned.  It 
is  a  shame,  on  a  matter  of  this  impor¬ 
tance,  that  we  cannot  have  adequate 
time  to  debate. 

We  have  heard  many  comments  made 
here  today  about  the  participation  of  the 
poor  and  about  turning  these  programs 
over  to  Tammany  Hall  and  the  like.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  the  issue  of  Tammany  Hall 
is  just  a  “red  herring”  brought  into  the 
Chamber. 

The  single  most  important  thing  we 
should  be  considering  is  this:  we  all  want 
to  help  the  poor.  We  want  to  get  greater 
participation  by  the  poor.  Also,  we  want 
to  get  more  of  the  money  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  down  to  the  action  level.  Our 
complaint  for  a  long  time  has  been  with 
the  community  action  programs  because 
they  have  not  been  effective. 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  in  this 
Chamber  would  have  us  believe,  the 
Green  amendment  would  make  the  CAP 
more  effective.  It  would  insure  that  there 
would  be  people  serving  on  the  boards  of 
CAP’S  who  are  accountable  to  the  voters, 
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who  must  produce  or  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

If  we  are  ever  to  make  a  meaningful 
dent  in  the  poverty  cycle,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  must  stop  treating  existing  agencies 
and  programs  as  sacred  cows.  We  must 
not  fear  to  reevaluate  existing  programs 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  abandon  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  very  people  we  are 
supposed  to  be  helping.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  I  support  the  committee  legis¬ 
lation.  Without  it  the  CAP’S  will  continue 
along  as  they  have;  with  it,  there  is  a 
great  possibility  that  more  of  the  money 
will  get  where  it  should  go,  down  to  the 
action  programs. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  we  should 
support  the  committee  legislation  and 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] . 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  strict  limitation  of  time  it  is  going 
to  be  a  little  difficult  to  make  a  point  in 
a  minute.  Possibly  others  will  ask  for  an 
opportunity  to  yield. 

I  believe  we  all  know  what  is  in  the 
committee  bill.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  makes  a  very  persuasive  case  in 
support  of  the  committee’s  position  to 
this  Member. 

I  am  pretty  much  in  the  same  position 
I  was  in  yesterday.  I  can  be  had,  so  to 
speak,  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the 
argument.  I  have  listened  here  intently 
all  afternoon,  but  I  am  still  confused. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  or  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger] 
an  opportunity  now,  in  succinct  and  sim¬ 
ple  form,  to  state  what  is  the  difference 
between  what  they  are  proposing  and 
what  is  in  this  committee  bill,  because 
if  they  do  not  have  anything  good  and 
substantial  to  tie  to,  I  am  persuaded  that 
what  is  in  the  committee  bill  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  was  just  in  the  well,  this 
is  now  down  to  whether  we  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  control  or  in  participation,  in 
control  by  local  elected  officials  or  in 
participation  by  the  poor. 

I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  the  language 
of  the  original  bill.  That  is  what  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins]  intend  to  do — to  give  the  poor  a 
real  opportunity  and  not  to  get  so  many 
local  elected  officials  doing  some  extra¬ 
curricular  work  on  the  poverty  program, 
assuming  they  have  time  and  assuming 
they  are  favorably  disposed  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Pollock]. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger],  I  favor 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins].  I  believe 
this  would  be  far  better  than  the  com¬ 
mittee  language  in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe 
we  should  have  adopted  the  language 
proposed  last  night.  In  that  proposal  we 
could  have  reversed  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  committee  bill  if  we  had 
any  help  at  all  from  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  had  no  help  from  that 
side.  Many  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  spoke  against  and  voted 
against  the  one  amendment,  offered  by 
me  yesterday,  that  had  a  chance  to  pass. 
That  amendment  would  have  preserved 
the  involvement  of  the  poor  and  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  community  action  boards. 

I  do  feel,  at  this  stage,  our  last  faint 
hope  of  reversing  the  regressive  action 
taken  by  the  committee,  which  in  my 
opinion  would  destroy  community  action, 
is  the  Hawkins-Steiger  of  Wisconsin 
amendments.  Many  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this 
concept.  It  is  a  concept  that  has  bi¬ 
partisan  support  and  is  the  key  to  success 
ultimately  in  conquering  poverty  in  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  first  to  clearly 
indicate  that  my  amendment  to  the 
Hawkins  amendment  is  to  provide  for 
participation,  not  to  exceed  one-third,  on 
local  community  action  boards  which 
would  be  independent,  of  local  public  of¬ 
ficials  provided  they  are  willing  and  able 
to  serve. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  in  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
telman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  sim¬ 
ply  say  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
will  do  if  we  adopt  the  Steiger  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Hawkins  amendment  and 
the  Hawkins  amendment  is  to  provide 
for  a  partnership  between  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  community  action  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  committee  approach,  which 
provides  for  domination  by  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  not  a  partnership  or  co¬ 
operation.  That,  in  my  judgment,  would 
be  what  would  happen  if  we  stay  with 
the  committee  bill.  We  will  not  give  the 
poor  and  we  will  not  give  local  govern¬ 
ment  the  kind  of  cooperative  effort  that 
is  necessary  in  order  to  truly  get  at  the 
root  causes  of  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  . 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was  giv¬ 


en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Hawkins  amend¬ 
ment  as  amended  by  the  Steiger  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  think  there  is  still  a  good  question 
that  has  not  been  answered  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  committee  bill  in  requiring 
that  a  community  action  agency,  whether 
it  be  a  State  or  local  community  have 
the  power  under  local  law  and  under  the 
constitution  of  the  State  to  receive  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  and  give  them  to  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  as  grantees.  I  think  many 
State  constitutions  would  prohibit  this. 
I  think  many  characters  of  municipali¬ 
ties  would  prohibit  this.  I  do  not  think 
this  Committee  knows  how  many  State 
or  local  communities  could  comply  with 
this  requirement  of  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  . 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  is  whether  there  will  be 
meaningful  involvement  of  the  poor  in 
making  their  own  decisions  and  develop¬ 
ing  their  own  programs  or  whether  there 
will  simply  be  tokenism.  The  present  law, 
section  202(a),  defines  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  as  one  “developed,  con¬ 
ducted,  and  administered  with  the  max¬ 
imum  feasible  participation”  of  the  poor. 
The  Green  amendment  incorporated  in 
the  committee,  the  bill  strikes  out  that 
definitive  language  and  defines  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  in  section  210  as  a 
State  or  political  subdivision.  That  is  the 
basic  difference:  Whether  the  poor  will 
be  involved  and  participate  to  the  max¬ 
imum  feasible  event  or  whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  dominated  and  controlled 
by  the  local  political  subdivision. 

Community  action  has  obviously  dis¬ 
turbed  the  status  quo  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  big  city  machines  and  the 
southern  sheriffs  have  found  common 
cause.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback], 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  wras 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  intended,  if  there  were  more  time, 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  someone  on 
the  committee  relative  to  another  point 
of  section  211  which  has  not  been  faced. 
This  is  the  question  of  the  difference 
between  an  administrative  board  and  a 
governing  board.  If  you  look  carefully  at 
the  language  in  section  211(a),  you  will 
see  that  if  a  State  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  is  involved  it  will  only  adminis¬ 
ter  its  program  through  each  board  while 
it  remains  the  policymaker.  If  you  look 
further  in  the  same  subparagraph,  you 
find  something  else.  If  a  private  or  pub¬ 
lic  nonprofit  agency  is  designated  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision,  then  there 
is  in  fact  a  governing  board.  I  submit  to 
this  committee  that  only  in  the  second 
event  of  a  designated  agency  are  you 
dealing  with  a  board  with  real  effective 
power.  In  the  first  instance  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  it  will  be  a  board 
charged  with  administrative  responsibil- 
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ities,  but  not  policymaking  authority.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers]  . 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  oppose  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  in  this  instance.  I  think 
it  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  bring  in  local 
officials  to  help  to  run  these  programs. 
If  we  cannot  have  trust  in  the  local  offi¬ 
cials  who  are  responsible  to  the  people 
in  that  area  through  the  ballot,  then 
certainly  we  cannot  turn  these  programs 
over  to  groups  who  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility  at  all  to  the  electorate. 

I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Slack], 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  and  in  support  of 
the  committee  position. 

The  success  of  the  community  action 
program  is  predominant  in  the  areas  of 
this  country  where  the  program  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  elected  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  criticized,  and  rightfully 
so,  in  those  areas  where  an  accounting 
is  only  made  to  the  OEO  auditors. 

The  language  in  the  committee  bill 
brings  responsibility  into  this  program, 
I  therefore  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie], 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  correct  one  statement  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
made  when  the  gentlewoman  stated  that 
as  many  Republicans  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  voted  for  the 
amendment  as  did  members  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  Party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  four  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  voted  for  her 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
main  difference  between  the  committee 
bill  and  the  Hawkins  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Steiger  amendment  is 
this:  that  in  the  committee  bill  the  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  can  choose  to  be  the 
community  action  agency.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  can  designate  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agency  as  the  community 
action  agency  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  community  action  agency  them¬ 
selves.  But  in  so  doing,  they  not  only 
appoint  their  own  officials,  but  they  can 
appoint  the  representatives  of  education, 
representatives  of  labor,  representatives 
of  welfare  and  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  other  groups  to  serve  thereon. 

Also,  public  officials  can  appoint,  as  I 
read  the  committee  bill,  representatives 
of  the  poor. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Hawkins  amend¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Steiger]  ,  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  would  be  governed  in  all 
cases  by  a  board  made  up  of  three 
groups — that  is,  made  up  of  public  offi¬ 
cials,  and  they  would  appoint  their  own 
members  made  up  of  representatives  of 
education,  business,  labor,  religious,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  other  groups,  as  well  as  the 
third  group  representatives  of  the  poor, 
at  least  one-third  to  be  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  neighborhood  involved; 
that  is,  chosen  by  the  poor.  The  second 
group,  the  representatives  of  the  private 
interested  groups,  would  also  select  then- 
own  representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  real  basic 
difference  between  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  the  language  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  committee  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  is  correct  because 
about  as  many  Republicans  voted  for 
her  amendment  as  voted  against  her 
amendment.  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vote  was  5  to  4.  So,  there  were  just  about 
as  many  on  one  side  voting  for  as  there 
were  voting  against. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
>  bipartisan  issue. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  bring  responsibility  into  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  program.  If  we  adopt  the 
Hawkins  amendment — and  I  do  not  care 
about  the  Steiger  amendment  since  it  is 
just  like  adding  an  eyedropper  of  water 
to  a  gallon  of  soup,  which  does  not  mean 
anything  in  this  stew  because  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  throws  responsibility 
out  the  window. 

Therefore,  Mr  .Chairman,  those  of  us 
who  are  for  responsible  administration 
of  the  program,  no  matter  on  which  side 
of  the  aisle  one  sits,  will  vote  against  the 
Hawkins  amendment  and  vote  for  the 
committee  bill  and  the  language  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Green  amendment  which  is 
now  in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  vote 
against  the  Hawkins  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  . 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead 
for  the  language  as  contained  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  rises  to  be  parsimonious  one  day 
toward  the  poor  and  to  be  paternalistic 
toward  the  poor  the  next  day.  I  have 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  program 
since  its  infancy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  program  and  in  support  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  language  represents 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  this  bill 
was  originally  passed.  I  was  for  this  bill 
then  and  now.  I  speak  for  and  in  support 
of  the  fact  that  when  this  concept  was 
brought  to  this  committee,  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]  was  the  author  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  and  he  never  intended  that  there  be 
such  a  construction  as  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  place  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  program  has  been  operated,  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  involved  has 
not  been  going  to  the  poor.  That  is  why 
we  seek  to  give  and  entrust  to  respon¬ 
sible  officials,  and  leads  in  the  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  eligible  poor  the  duty 
to  see  that  the  primary  portion  of  this 
money  goes  to  the  poor  and  does  not  go 
into  the  cost  of  high-level  administration 
in  a  disproportionate  fashion.  This  new 
language  in  the  committee  bill  should 
truly  be  called  the  full  community  in¬ 
volvement  amendment.  Instead  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  where  a  small  percentage  of  the 
poor  gain  control  of  all  the  Federal  re¬ 
sources  for  the  poor,  we  provide  that  all 
the  strength  and  leadership  of  the  re¬ 
gion  and  the  poor  themselves  will  plan 
and  work  together  for  maximum  effect. 
The  present  arrangement  has  permitted 
chaos  which  has  caused  fractionation 
in  great  cities.  In  New  York,  Negroes  have 
been  pitted  against  Puerto  Ricans  and 
vice  versa.  This  must  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  Steiger  amend¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  Hawkins  amendment. 
We  are  strengthening  the  effectiveness 
of  community  action  agencies,  we  are 
strengthening  the  hand  of  the  poor,  and 
we  are  going  to  bring  about  better,  bona 
fide  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  through  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  the  committee  bill, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  in  conference  along 
with  the  conferees  to  see  that  we  hold 
this  amendment  in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Steiger]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin)  there  were — ayes  34,  noes 
142. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hawkins) 
there  were — ayes  57,  noes  153. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REID  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  page  196,  line  19,  after  “services” 
strike  out  “except  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  non-Federal  contribution  shall  be  in 
cash”  and  insert  a  period  after  “services”. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  my  amendment  is  simple  in  char¬ 
acter.  It  would  eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  in  the  committee  bill  that  one-half 
of  the  non-Federal  contribution  to  com¬ 
munity  action  funding — amounting  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  funding — be  made 
in  cash  rather  than  in  kind. 

Under  the  present  law  the  local  share 
may  be  “in  cash,  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services.’’ 

The  amendment  I  offer  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins]  would  retain  the  present  language 
of  the  statute. 

I  need  not,  I  think,  belabor  here  on 
the  floor  today  the  reason  for  this 
amendment.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  10-percent  cash  require¬ 
ment  will  work  a  very  serious — and  in 
some  cases  a  fatal — hardship  on  many 
community  action  agencies  throughout 
the  country. 

As  I  indicated  during  the  debate  yes¬ 
terday,  many  communities  do  not  have 
the  cash  resources,  and  sadly,  some  do 
not  have  public  officials  willing  to  obli¬ 
gate  new  tax  funds  for  these  purposes. 

The  community  action  concept  has 
breathed  new  life  into  many  urban,  sub¬ 
urban,  and  rural  areas  which  were  stag¬ 
nating  in  despair  and  hopelessness. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  value 
of  contributions  made  in  kind  to  the 
community  action  program.  Donated 
buses,  classrooms,  materials,  food,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  countless  hours 
of  work  by  volunteers  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  humanity  have  enriched  the 
effectiveness  of  community  action 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  volunteers 
have,  in  many  cases,  made  possible  the 
existence  of  community  action  programs, 
and  have  contributed  much  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  lot  of  the  destitute  and  the 
disadvantaged  and  toward  brightening 
their  future. 

Voluntary  support  of  the  community 
action  program  is  basic  to  the  spirit  of 
innovation.  The  cash  requirement  would 
seriously  cripple  this  effort  as  the  work 
of  volunteers  is  credited  as  an  in-kind 
contribution.  It  would  curtail  much  of 
the  effective  work  of  the  YMCA’s,  the 
church  groups,  religious  organizations 
and  other  groups.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  remove  this  cash  re¬ 
quirement  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
community  action  programs  to  continue 
and  with  full  voluntary  participation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  heartily  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  severe 
injustices  which  strike  hardest  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  that  can  least 
afford  it. 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent], 

Mr.  DENT.  I  believe  we  ought  not  to 
take  too  much  time  on  this  particular 
amendment,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  one  thing.  Under  present  law  there 
is  a  provision  for  a  10-percent  contribu¬ 
tion  in  kind.  The  committee  felt  that  we 
ought  to  keep  the  10  percent  in  kind  and 
add  a  provision  for  10  percent  in  cash. 
However,  the  waiverability  clause  is  in 
the  Act,  and  if  a  community  or  a  spon¬ 
soring  agency,  a  nonprofit  organization 
such  as  a  YMCA,  or  any  of  the  well- 
known  service  groups  that  would  sponsor 
a  project  would  act  under  the  waiver- 
ability  clause,  that  agency  would  not 
have  to  contribute  anything  toward  the 
program  either  in  kind  or  in  cash. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  discussed  this 
very  point  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  They  tell  me  that  there  is 
not  a  clear  waiver  in  the  present  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  the  waiver  provision 
which  some  may  think  is  there  would  not 
be  effective. 

I  would  say,  in  addition,  that  even  if 
there  were  a  waiver  provision  in  the  stat¬ 
ute,  it  would  mean  that  in  each  case  a 
judgment  must  be  made.  We  still  have 
something  called  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Washington. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  for 
yielding.  I  support  his  amendment  to 
repeal  the  Gibbons  amendment  requiring 
that  50  percent  of  the  local  contribution 
of  20  percent  be  cash.  That  requirement 
would  jeopardize  many  fine  programs  in 
my  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  which  is  some¬ 
what  similiar  to  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  but  which 
went  even  beyond  this  amendment. 
Many  cities,  counties,  and  other  politi¬ 
cal  subdivisions  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  cannot  afford  even  the  10  percent, 
whether  in  cash  or  kind.  So  I  would  have 
made  it  20  percent  that  could  be  con¬ 
tributed  in  kind. 

I  certainly  wish  to  concur  in  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid].  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  those  cities  or  those  school 
districts  that  actually  encompass  the 
poorest  areas  of  our  country  that  they 
would  be  the  ones  who  could  least  afford 
even  the  10  percent. 

It  is  to  these  that  I  think  we  direct 
this  amendment.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
ask  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
to  put  up  10  percent.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing.  But  I  believe  by  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  do  it,  I  would  severely 
handicap  some  small  hamlet  or  some 
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small  village  in  some  other  area  that 
cannot  afford  this  but  which  has  poor 
people  in  it.  For  example,  may  I  say  the 
school  district  of  Los  Angeles,  the  second 
largest  throughout  the  world,  could,  I 
believe,  afford  this  10  percent,  but  just 
a  few  miles  away,  if  I  may  use  another 
example,  is  the  Willowbrooks  district, 
which  has  90  percent  poor  people  in  it, 
and  they  cannot  afford  this  10  percent. 
So  we  are  crippling  those  who  are  the 
neediest. 

In  addition  to  that  I  would  point  out 
even  if  municipalities  or  counties  can  af¬ 
ford  this,  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
in  the  committee  bill  goes  beyond  these 
and  to  those  private  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  volunteered  their  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as  the  YMCA  and  the  YWCA, 
and  church  groups  operating  Headstart 
projects,  and  others.  In  my  area,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  group  now  acting  as 
foster  grandparents  to  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded.  To  ask  them  to  put  up  10  percent 
in  cash,  I  think,  is  certainly  a  rather 
ridiculous  situation. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Director  can 
waive  this  provision.  This  is  the  Director 
that  many  of  us  have  already  tried  to  in¬ 
dict  as  not  being  competent  in  many  in¬ 
stances  already,  and  now  we  want  to  pass 
on  to  him  this  additional  administrative 
responsibility.  I  think  he  can  do  a  good 
job,  but  I  think  he  would  find  certainly 
it  is  a  hopeless  situation  to  try  to  judge 
which  areas  are  entitled  to  this  waiver 
and  which  are  not. 

I  believe  this  House  should  not  abdi¬ 
cate  this  responsibility  to  an  official  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  believe  the 
amendment,  therefore,  is  an  excellent 
one.  I  think  it  removes  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  almost  unbearable  barrier  to  the 
operation  of  community  action  agencies 
and  particularly  those  that  are  indige¬ 
nous,  those  that  are  offering  volunteer 
services,  but  which  cannot  possibly  put 
up  the  cash. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
legal  services  program  which  today  is 
using  cutrate  figures  in  employing  many 
lawyers  throughout  the  country,  would 
have  to  put  up  10  percent,  so  we  are 
crippling,  in  my  opinion  this  and  many 
other  fine  organizations  which  have  vol¬ 
unteered  their  services  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid],  There  is  no  question  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  that  it  would  cripple  and  handi¬ 
cap  to  a  great  extent  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  that  have  been  and  desire  to  be 
involved  in  the  program — YWCA. 

As  many  Members  know,  these  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  operate  on  a  tight  budget. 
Much  of  their  funds  come  from  Givers 
and  United  Funds.  These  agencies  like 
the  YMCA’s,  YWCA’s  and  many  similar 
groups  have  difficulty  with  their  budgets. 
This  section  of  this  bill  providing  for  a 
10-percent  cash  contribution  would  im¬ 
pair  the  activity  of  agencies  that  can 
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offer  and  have  offered  much  to  the  pov¬ 
erty  programs.  I  support  Mr.  Reid's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Bell], 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 
I  support  this  amendment  and  hope  it  is 
passed. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QtTIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York:  On  page  196,  line  20, 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  the  following:  **:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Director  may  waive  all  or  part  of  such 
cash  requirement  in  situations  where  a  strict 
application  of  that  requirement  would  result 
in  unnecessary  hardship.” 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the 
Reid  of  New  York  amendment  goes  too 
far  in  eliminating  the  10-percent-cash 
requirement.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  community  ought  to  put 
up  10  percent  cash.  Anybody  who  can 
ought  to  do  it.  It  is  good  for  them  to 
exert  some  effort  in  raising  money  for 
programs  they  believe  in. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  successful 
programs — like  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan’s  OIC 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  bootstrap  project 
in  Los  Angeles — to  know  that  people  can 
raise  money  locally  and  ought  to. 

There  are  some  ongoing  programs 
where  the  10-percent-cash  requirement 
would  be  an  unnecessary  hardship — 
would  probably  eliminate  a  program — if 
there  were  hard  and  fast  use  of  this  re¬ 
quirement.  My  amendment  would  pre¬ 
vent  that  from  happening. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  for 
the  Director  not  to  exact  the  full  20 
percent  in  cash  or  in  kind,  but  that  comes 
before  the  requirement  for  one-half  non- 
Federal  contribution  in  cash. 

I  feel  that  my  amendment  would  give 
the  latitude  to  the  Director  to  permit 
any  programs  to  continue  if  they  could 
not  raise  the  cash.  There  should  be  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  local  communities,  where 
possible,  to  raise  10  percent  of  the  money. 

If  programs  are  as  good  as  all  the  let¬ 
ters  flooding  in  the  past  week  and  a  half 
say  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
shell  out  some  money  of  their  own. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  the  author,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  of  this  requirement 
that  there  be  at  least  10  percent  cash  in 
the  law.  As  the  author  of  that  provision, 
I  intended  for  it  to  read  so  that  it  would 
be  waivable. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  They 


said  they  were  opposed  to  my  amend¬ 
ment  but  they  thought  it  was  waivable. 
They  just  did  not  want  to  do  it,  anyway. 

I  have  no  objection,  speaking  as  an 
individual,  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman.  As  the  author  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  language  in  the  bill,  I  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  gentleman’s  substitute  as  a  bet¬ 
ter  statement  of  what  I  intended  to  do  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than 
take  more  time,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time  so  that  we  can  get 
on  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  his  amendment.  I  believe  it 
is  much  more  persuasive  and  clear  than 
the  substitute. 

Just  as  we  have  poor  people,  we  have 
poor  cities.  It  would  be  just  as  ridiculous 
to  ask  a  poor  city  to  pay  for  an  anti¬ 
poverty  program  as  it  would  be  to  ask 
the  parents  of  a  child  in  the  Headstart 
program  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense. 

Tax  rates  are  high  in  cities.  If  we 
saddle  this  type  of  additional  cost  on 
them  they  will  get  higher.  People  are 
running  to  the  suburbs  now.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  worse  conditions  are  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  the  higher  taxes  rise.  Suburban 
communities  which  do  not  have  crushing 
health  problems,  crime  problems  and 
welfare  problems  also  have  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  lower  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  should 
do  anything  to  encourage  the  flight  to 
the  suburbs  by  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  the  people  of  the  municipalities 
because  the  exodus  to  suburbia  com¬ 
pounds  and  aggravates  the  problems  of 
our  teeming  cities. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  al¬ 
though  laudable  in  its  intent,  is  so  vague 
that  the  term  “unnecessary  hardship” 
would  just  be  impossible  to  define.  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  thoughtful  comments 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  assume  that  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  similar  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  New  York  State  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  has  indicated  that  retain¬ 
ing  a  cash  requirement  “will  make  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  new  programs  to  get 
started  because  many  low-income  com¬ 
munities,  where  the  need  is  greatest, 
were  only  able  to  afford  these  programs 
because  of  the  10-percent  contribution 
in  ‘kind.’  ” 

The  point  the  gentleman  makes  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  waiver  pro¬ 
vision  will  meet  the  problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  entire  bill,  and  at  this  point  to 
express  my  approval  of  the  Reid  amend¬ 
ment.  There  are  so  many  communities 
with  effective  programs  which  cannot 
afford  to  provide  cash,  and  I  believe  the 
present  requirement  of  contributions  in 
kind  is  very  effective.  I  hope  that  the 
Reid  amendment  will  prevail,  and  that 
we  may  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill. 
This  program  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
Nation. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  should  just  like  to  emphasize  in  cities 
where  there  are  many  poor  there  are 
higher  tax  rates  because  there  are  health 
problems,  crime  problems,  and  housing 
problems. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  do  not  want  to 
impose  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  an  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  also  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid], 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  represent¬ 
ing  the  people  of  my  district  in  general 
support  of  the  antipoverty  bill,  even 
though  the  committee  substitute  does 
not  meet  with  my  approval  in  all  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  I  been  a  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
which  heard  this  bill,  I  would  not  have 
changed  some  of  the  provisions  which 
■were  contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  am 
referring  particularly  to  the  increase  to 
20-percent  involvement  by  local  units, 
out  of  which  10-percent  participation 
must  be  in  cash.  This  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  the  committee  substitute  will 
discriminate  against  communities  and 
areas  not  as  economically  blessed  as 
some  others  but  who  wish  to  fight  the 
battle  against  poverty.  And  certainly, 
these  are  the  areas  to  be  especially 
recognized. 

My  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  in 
response  to  pleas  from  my  district.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has 
received  a  large  volume  of  mail  on  this 
subject. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  large  majority 
of  the  mail  I  have  received  this  past 
week — pleading  with  the  Congress  to 
pass  an  effective  antipoverty  bill — is 
from  persons  I  know  to  be  responsible 
citizens  of  their  communities. 

In  several  recent  trips  back  to  my  dis¬ 
trict,  I  have  talked  to  many  constituents 
who  echo  these  sentiments  and  ask  that 
local  communities  continue  to  be  allowed 
to  provide  “in  kind”  shares  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

These  are  persons  from  all  walks  of 
life — churchmen,  community  action 
workers,  elected  officials,  and  those  living 
in  the  neighborhoods — where  we  have 
firm  hopes  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  be  able  to  provide  a  ray 
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of  light  into  the  damp  darkness  of  a  now 
futureless  life. 

I  am  constantly  reminded  by  school 
and  public  officials,  as  well  as  interested 
private  citizens,  of  their  continuing  ef¬ 
forts  to  provide  more  services  to  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  in  their  communities  and  of 
the  increasing  drain  on  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  funds  for  worthwhile  programs. 

One  after  the  other,  they  tell  me  that 
inclusion  of  the  provision  doubling  the 
original  contribution  rate  and  requiring 
that  one-half  be  in  cash — contained  in 
subsection  (d)  of  section  223  under  ti¬ 
tle  II — would  simply  mean  that  many 
worthwhile  programs  funded  principal¬ 
ly  by  OEO  would  have  to  shut  down. 

Many  such  projects — including  Head¬ 
start,  Upward  Bound,  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — are  among  the  most  val¬ 
uable  that  OEO  and  the  communities 
themselves  have  produced. 

Discontinuance  of  such  programs 
would  in  many  cases  be  a  tragedy  and  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if  I  did  not 
make  known  the  wishes  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  at  this  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  amendment  which  does  away 
with  the  requirement  that  one-half  of 
the  local  contribution  be  in  cash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  my  heart  I  wish 
the  people  of  my  district  were  less  in 
need  of  this  program.  But  the  facts, 
which  I  cannot  ignore,  show  that  in  my 
hometown  alone,  the  jobless  ratio  to  the 
total  labor  force  stands  at  8.4  percent, 
which  is  double  the  national  average. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  the  shift¬ 
iest  and  lazy  or  the  disinterested — these 
are  men  and  women  who  are  not  only 
willing  to  work  but  who  have  asked  for 
employment — human  beings  asking  for 
a  chance. 

I  cannot  turn  my  back  on  them  and 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  can  ignore  them  or 
the  needs  of  other  disadvantaged  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  Nation. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  present 
act  have,  in  many  respects  which  I  have 
mentioned,  brought  many  victories  in 
the  battle  against  poverty,  the  war  has 
not  yet  been  won. 

Even  though  there  has  been  much 
progress  made,  much  is  left  to  be  desired 
and  to  be  achieved  in  the  future. 

We  are  pointedly  reminded  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  that  many 
American  cities  with  effective  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  have  escaped  de¬ 
structive  riots;  that  the  number  of  poor 
in  our  country  has  decreased  in  the  last 
year;  that  the  poor  are  becoming  more 
aware  each  day  of  how  the  American 
system  works,  of  how  they  can  equip 
themselves  to  rise  above  the  poverty 
level. 

If  we  fail  to  do  our  own  part  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  pass  a  constructive  antipoverty 
bill,  not  only  the  poor  will  suffer.  All  of 
us  will  have  to  live  in  a  country  worsened 
by  the  lack  of  positive  contribution  by  a 
large  segment  of  our  population,  who 
unless  given  the  tools  which  will  enable 
them  to  help  themselves,  will  continue 
to  be  denied  active  participation  in  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  our 
country. 


(Mr.  KAZEN,  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and 
were  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid],  and  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  its  adoption.  I  have  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  a  number  of  letters 
on  this  question.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
letters  I  have  received  which  clearly 
point  to  the  damage  which  will  result 
unless  we  adopt  the  Reid  amendment. 

Sister  M.  Bemetta  of  the  School  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Mequon,  Wis., 
wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Mequon,  Wis.,  November  11,  1967. 
Mr.  William  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steiger:  Since  .,'he  beginning  of 
the  Head  Start  program,  the  School  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame  have  been  involved  as  direc¬ 
tors,  teachers,  volunteers,  and  in  Milwaukee 
as  the  sponsoring  agency  of  Head  Start 
which  has  helped  over  700  disadvantaged 
young  children  and  their  families.  We  are  a 
teaching  congregation  and  have  been  thrilled 
by  the  wonderful  things  Head  Start  has 
done  for  the  children  educationally,  socially, 
and  emotionally.  We  teach  in  the  Inner  City 
schools  and  know  already  what  this  program 
has  meant  to  the  further  education  of  these 
children. 

The  Amendments  to  S.  2388  cause  us  par¬ 
ticular  concern,  especially  the  local  Agency 
Amendment.  If  the  Amendment  passes,  we, 
as  a  sponsoring  agency  of  Head  Start  would 
have  to  furnish  10%  in  cash  toward  the 
Head  Start  program  which  we  operate.  Cur¬ 
rently,  this  would  mean  $15,000.00.  We  who 
are  struggling  already  to  stay  within  the 
Inner  City  so  that  the  ghetto  children  will 
have  quality  education,  could  never  con¬ 
tribute  such  an  amount,  and  the  parishes 
which  donate  rooms  and  facilities  could 
never  do  so  either.  This  demand  for  10% 
from  the  sponsoring  agency  would  kill  the 
Head  Start  program  run  by  the  Sisters, 
and  deny  hundreds  of  children  the  rich  edu¬ 
cational  and  cultural  experiences  they  are 
entitled  to. 

We  are  counting  on  you,  Mr.  Steiger,  to 
do  all  in  your  power  to  help  these  poor  mi¬ 
nority  groups  who  have  no  one  to  speak  for 
them. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  Bernetta,  SSND. 

Sister  Marie  LeClerc,  director  of  Notre 
Dame  Headstart  in  Milwaukee,  sent  a 
telegram  from  which  I  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 
November  14,  1967. 
Representative  William  Steiger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Notre  Dame  Headstart  has  cared  for  over 
700  children.  Vote  against  amendments. 
Especially  10  percent  cash  contribution. 

Sister  Marie  LeClerc, 
Director,  Notre  Dame  Headstart. 

Carol  Edwards  also  wrote  to  me  and 
said  in  part: 


Wauwatosa,  Wis., 
November  12,  1967. 


Hon.  William  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  I  wish  to  urge 
your  strong  support  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  its  programs. 

As  a  teacher  for  Head  Start  in  the  inner 
core  of  Milwaukee,  I  have  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  Head  Start  and 
other  poverty  programs,  and  have  begun  to 
realize  that  only  if  these  programs  are  ex¬ 
panded  and  intensified  with  follow-through 
provided,  can  we  begin  to  dissolve  the  crisis 
which  exists  in  most  of  our  urban  areas  and 
to  unify  our  country  and  build  its  strength. 
As  a  poverty  worker,  I  believe  that  I,  along 
with  other  poverty  workers,  am  helping  the 
poor  to  help  themselves  and  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  escape  their  problems  without 
this  kind  of  help.  Only  when  one  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  impoverished  can 
one  begin  to  understand  the  hopelessness  of 
the  problems  which  poverty  generates  and 
the  inability  to  escape  without  help  and  ac¬ 
tive  encouragement. 

The  reaction  from  parents  as  well  as  volun¬ 
teers  and  workers  outside  the  core  that  I 
have  received  in  regard  to  Head  Start  has 
been  one  of  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  the 
program  for  all  concerned,  and  of  the  need 
for  this  program  to  continue,  be  expanded, 
and  followed  through.  Therefore  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  that  the  measure  which 
provides  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  20% 
nonfederal  share  of  Head  Start  funds  be  in 
cash  be  defeated.  While  the  poor  are  more 
than  willing  usually  to  contribute  time  and 
energy,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  they  have 
not  the  money  to  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Sincerely, 


Carol  Edwards. 


There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
letters  I  have  received  reflect  the  deep 
concern  that  many  have  about  the  10 
percent  cash  requirement.  I  do  feel  that 
many  worthwhile  projects  would  be 
crippled. 

There  are  two  further  letters  which  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  speaks  directly  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  words  which  deserve  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  part  they  say : 

November  12,'  1967. 

Hon.  William  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger:  The  crisis 
that  the  city  of  Milwaukee  is  facing  right 
now  is  very  much  of  my  concern.  I  urge 
your  support  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  its  programs.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  the  provision  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  20%  non-federal  share  must 
be  in  cash.  This  is  an  Anti-Poverty  Program, 
you  have  the  money,  but  we  don’t  have  that 
10%  cash.  I  urge  you  to  eliminate  this  10% 
cash  of  local  funding. 

Please  use  your  vote  and  influence  to  de¬ 
feat  this  provision  and  other  similar  to 
these,  that  will  destroy  our  War  on  Poverty. 

Mrs.  Lrrz  Jones. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  12,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Steiger, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  most  important  one  is  the 
provision  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  20% 
non-federal  share  must  be  in  cash.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  I  feel  this  is  grossly  unfair,  be¬ 
cause  of  it  being  a  anti-poverty  we  the  poor 
people  need  it.  Please  us  your  vote  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  defeat  these  provisions. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Packard. 
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November  15,  1967 

While  the  adoption  of  the  Quie  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  present  committee 
bill  I  hope  it  is  not  adopted  so  that  the 
Reid  amendment  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Reid 
of  New  York  amendment  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Quie  substitute.  The  problem 
of  financing  by  the  cities  is  critical.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Reid  of  New  York  amendment 
will  assist  the  cities  in  areas  where  they 
need  it.  The  requirements  of  the  Quie 
amendment  may  be  invoked  in  cities 
where  it  should  not  be  and  can  cause  a 
loss  of  programs  in  these  cities. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  a  quarter  to  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  3  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  we  could  dispose  of  this  matter 
long  before  this.  As  I  stated  in  my  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie],  I  proposed  this  pro¬ 
posal  that  there  be  a  10-percent  cash 
contribution  on  these  programs.  I  am 
surprised  so  much  opposition  has  de¬ 
veloped  toward  it,  because  there  was  so 
little  controversy  in  the  committee,  but 
I  realize  how  things  change.  I  do  not  use 
that  as  an  argument  as  to  the  worth  or 
the  lack  of  worth  of  it.  Let  me  say  there 
are  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
been  trying  to  bring  to  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  greater  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  of  participation.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  have  a  strategy  to  win 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  not  just  to  win 
a  bill  or  to  help  a  particular  community 
out  of  a  tight  spot  that  they  are  in.  Our 
strategy  is  to  get  involvement  not  only 
of  the  poor  and  of  the  welfare  agencies 
public  and  private  around  the  Nation 
but  to  involve  all  of  the  people  in  this.  I 
have  found  from  long  experience  one  of 
the  ways  to  get  involvement  of  all  the 
people  is  to  ask  them  to  put  some  of 
their  hard-earned  cash  on  the  line.  I 
am  as  aware  as  everyone  else  is  of  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  I  do  not  want  to 
.impose  any  more  problems  on  them, 
but  in  every  Federal  aid  program  we 
have  we  require  as  much  as  66%  percent 
matching.  We  require  as  much  as  50- 
percent  matching  in  others.  Even  on  the 


Federal  Interstate  System  we  require  10- 
percent  matching  by  the  States.  This  has 
to  be  in  cash  because  you  have  to  ac¬ 
quire  rights-of-way  and  things  of  that 
sort.  So  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  great 
tradition  of  this  country  to  have  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  communities  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  bring  responsibility  into  the 
program.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  pro¬ 
posal  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
language  that  the  committee  supported 
here. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  already  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  comment  I  wanted  to 
make.  Is  it  not  true,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  that  the  best  way  to  get  active  and 
interested  and  efficient  operation  is  to 
have  participation  in  money  on  the  part 
of  the  people  you  seek  to  bring  into  a 
program? 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  has  already  answered 
that  question  in  the  affirmative.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  would  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  that  if  the  local 
people  have  a  financial  stake,  they  would 
desire  to  bring  about  more  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  my  proposed  amendment  with 
representatives  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  before  I  presented  it.  I  told 
them  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  direct  rebuff  from  them  as  to 
my  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  bring  more  responsibility  into  this 
program  by  supporting  the  committee 
bill.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Quie 
amendment  does  exactly  what  I  intended 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  allow  the  citizens 
and  the  people  who  are  involved  in  this 
program  in  cases  of  hardship  to  get  out 
of  it. 

That  was  my  intention  when  I  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  rebuff  from  them  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  surprised  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  Office  told  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  what  they 
told  him. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  the  language  in  the  bill  which  I  pre¬ 
sented  is  to  bring  more  responsibility 
into  the  operations  of  this  program  and 
not  to  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  those 
who  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  with 
which  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  does  not 
come  into  conflict  with  the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  which  we  have  established  in  this 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  Federal  fund¬ 
ing  of  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
grams  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  be¬ 
cause  it  really  establishes  a  group  of  Fed¬ 
eral  enclaves  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

OXTINGERj  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan], 

(Mr.  RYAN,  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Reid  amendment  which 
would  eliminate  the  10-percent  cash  re¬ 
quirement  under  section  223  (c) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  law  in¬ 
creases  the  local  contribution  from  10 
to  20  percent  after  fiscal  year  1967.  Now 
the  committee  bill  requires  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
be  in  cash.  This  is  known  as  the  Gibbons 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  will  work 
an  undue  hardship  not  only  upon  vari¬ 
ous  communities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  upon  private  nonproft  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies.  This  cash 
requirement  would  cause  these  agencies 
to  depend  upon  local  public  funds,  which 
might  generate  legal  complications,  or 
cause  the  poor  to  try  to  raise  the  funds. 
How  ironic  to  ask  the  Nation’s  poor  to 
foot  10  percent  of  the  bill  in  cash.  If  the 
money  were  available  through  the  poor, 
we  might  not  need  an  antipoverty 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  pointed  out  to  me  the 
probable  results  of  the  10-percent  cash 
requirement.  OEO  has  said,  in  fact,  that 
it  would  result  in  closing  down  many 
worthwhile  programs.  They  suggest  that 
in  the  South,  101  local  community  action 
agencies  might  not  be  able  to  operate;  in 
New  England,  61  agencies  might  not  be 
able  to  operate;  in  Pennsylvania,  16 
agencies  might  not  be  able  to  operate. 

St.  Louis,  which  has  one  of  the  most 
effective  community  action  programs, 
would  have  to  raise  nearly  $1  million 
from  the  community  of  poor  people,  or 
drastically  cut  back  its  operations — to 
the  extent  of  $10  for  every  $1  that  could 
not  be  raised  locally. 

In  Kansas,  where  a  State  law  prohib¬ 
its  spending  public  money  for  private 
programs,  the  poor  would  have  to  raise 
the  money  themselves,  or  shut  down  the 
program  altogether.  In  Minnesota,  State 
law  prohibits  citizens  of  one  county  from 
spending  the  tax  revenues  of  citizens  of 
other  counties.  Multicounty  programs 
would  therefore,  be  jeopardized  by  this 
requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  10-percent  cash  re¬ 
quirement  would  be  even  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  rural  communities  than 
to  the  big  cities,  because  those  communi¬ 
ties  are  often  not  able  to  raise  the  money. 

This  requirement  will  create  hardship 
and  confusion.  The  community  action 
program  needs  incentives — not  ob¬ 
stacles — if  it  is  to  succeed. 

The  defeat  of  the  Hawkins  amendment 
earlier  this  afternoon  carried  a  message 
to  the  Nation’s  poor,  in  effect  saying, 
“City  hall  will  be  in  charge  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.”  At  the  same  time  let  us  not  im¬ 
pose  an  additional  burden  on  the  poor  by 
telling  them  that  they  have  to  put  up 
10  percent  of  the  cash. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I  would 
merely  add  that  in  many  cases  this  re¬ 
quirement  would  involve  new  tax  money, 
and  some  communities  could  not  or 
might  not  wish  to  raise  new  tax  money. 
We  are  dealing  with  community  action, 
working  with  the  poor  and  destitute, 
much  of  it  through  voluntary  help,  and 
if  we  retain  the  cash  requirement  there  is 
no  question  but  this  would  cripple  the 
efforts  of  the  YMCA,  the  church  groups, 
and  all  other  volunteer  agencies  that  are 
making  community  action  a  reality. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall], 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid] 
and  against  the  substitute  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI.  The 
reasons  I  advance  are  substantially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  heretofore  given.  The 
concern  up  to  now  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
that  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  con¬ 
tribution  must  be  in  cash  will  have  upon 
urban  areas.  I  submit  we  must  look  to 
the  effect  a  cash  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  will  have  upon  the  rural  areas. 

There  is  no  way  I  know  under  this 
title  of  the  bill  a  multicounty  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  avoided.  That  means  three 
or  four  or  perhaps  five  or  six  counties 
in  the  rural  areas  must  band  together. 
With  this  number  of  counties  it  is  quite 
possible  one  of  them  may  have  already 
reached  its  constitutional  limitation 
against  the  levy  of  any  larger  county 
tax.  If  this  situation  is  true,  it  means 
this  particular  county  has  no  way  to 
produce  its  cash  contribution. 

If  the  stipulation  which  was  written 
into  the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Flori¬ 
da  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  not  taken  out,  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say  there 
will  not  merely  be  some  impairment  or 
reduction  of  community  action  programs 
in  the  rural  areas  but  it  may  well  mean 
the  complete  elimination  of  our  rural 
programs.  To  put  the  matter  in  stronger 
language  the  requirement  that  at  least 
one-half, of  non-Federal  contribution  be 
in  cash  will  mean  the  death  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  outside  the 
urban  areas. 

In  larger  counties  or  in  larger  cities, 
there  is  perhaps  no  problem  to  raise  a 
large  cash  contribution.  There  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  even  in  the  metropolitan  and 
suburban  areas  this  large  cash  contribu¬ 
tion  could  mean  the  elimination  of  ac¬ 
tivity  by  such  nonprofit  organizations  as 
the  YMCA  and  YWCA.  But  it  is  an  al¬ 
together  different  story  in  the  rural 
areas.  It  simply  means  the  end  of  the 
program. 

I  have  seriously  considered  support  of 
this  bill  this  year  if  the  amount  author¬ 
ized  is  not  increased  over  last  year’s 
figures.  But  I  must  say  in  all  candor  I 
cannot  support  a  bill  which  sets  up  stipu¬ 


lations  and  provisions  that  further  in¬ 
creases  the  already  existing  imbalance 
between  the  urban  and  rural  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman^  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  efforts  to  arrest  the  trend 
of  migration  of  population  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  cities.  Various  solu¬ 
tions  have  been  proposed.  Many  different 
approaches  have  been  suggested. 

One  has  been  to  offer  tax  incentives 
for  industry  to  locate  in  rural  areas.  Sev¬ 
eral  different  plans  have  been  advanced. 
But  may  I  say  to  my  friends  from  the 
big  cities  that  there  may  not  be  enough 
money  in  the  world  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  big  cities  through  the  model 
cities  program  and  the  rent  subsidies 
plan  and  all  the  other  proposals  ad¬ 
vanced  to  help  our  cities,  because  even  if 
some  of  the  slums  are  rebuilt  and  some 
people  re-located  the  vacuum  will  be  re¬ 
filled  by  those  thousands  coming  all  the 
time  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 
About  the  only  way  we  can  make  true 
progress  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  make 
it  desirable  for  the  rural  population  to 
stay  in  the  rural  areas. 

Rural  community  action  programs  if 
they  are  not  starved  can  very  likely  be 
of  some  help. 

But  if  we  do  not  knock  out  the  require¬ 
ment  for  one-half  of  the  non-Federal 
contribution  to  be  in  cash  we  can  look 
for  the  early  death  of  the  program  in  the 
rural  areas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  1  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments, 
and  I  would  say  that  I  believe  he  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qltie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Reid 
amendment  is  adopted  you  are  saying  to 
every  community  that  they  do  not  have 
to  put  up  any  cash,  only  participate  in 
kind,  not  cash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  com¬ 
munities  who  are  capable  of  putting  up 
cash,  so  then  why  should  they  not  put  it 
up?  There  are  some  counties  who,  if  they 
wanted  to  dig  down  with  a  little  effort 
they  could  come  up  with  the  cash,  so 
why  should  they  not  put  up  the  cash? 
The  Federal  Government  is  $29  billion 
in  the  red  for  this  year,  and  it  is  going 
further  into  the  red  all  the  time.  Many 
communities  are  not  as  hard-pressed  as 
the  Federal  Government.  My  amend¬ 
ment  says  that  if  it  is  impossible  for 
the  community  to  provide  any  of  the 
cash,  however,  then  the  Secretary  can 
waive  part  of  the  local  cash  requirement, 
or  all  of  it.  This  is  the  opportunity  for 
him  to  permit  all  the  existing  programs 
to  continue,  even  if  they  cannot  find  the 
money  locally.  But  if  they  can  find  the 
money  locally,  then  why  should  they  not 
put  it  up?  This  will  make  this  program 
go  further,  this  will  permit  the  Director 
to  be  able  to  include  some  additional 
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programs  that  he  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  fund. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  to  stop 
and  think  a  little  bit,  these  programs  are 
supposed  to  be  extremely  worthwhile  for 
each  of  the  communities.  Since  they  are 
so  worthwhile,  then  why  should  they  not 
pay  something  for  the  programs?  If 
they  are  really  interested  in  their  pro¬ 
grams  they  will  put  in  the  money  if  they 
can  find  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this:  Based  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  gentleman’s  comments, 
there  may  be  support  for  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  what  happens  in  the  budg¬ 
etary  process,  if  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  waived  this  require¬ 
ment  in  certain  localities,  the  10-percent 
requirement,  and  as  the  gentleman 
knows  each  community  action  agency 
program  comes  up  for  rebudgeting  and 
refinancing  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
if  we  adopt  your  amendment,  the  com¬ 
munities  that  come  up  first  may  have 
their  10 -percent  requirement  waived, 
but  the  ones  that  come  up  later  in  the 
year  may  be  in  trouble  when  the  budg¬ 
etary  situation  is  tight  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  may  not  let  the  OEO  waive 
the  10 -percent  cash  requirement — they 
may  have  as  much  need  as  the  first  ones 
that  were  waived.  How  are  we  going  to 
handle  this  under  your  amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  has  always  been  the  case, 
as  I  have  observed  in  the  operation  of 
OEO,  that  they  budget  their  money  as 
they  go  along.  In  fact,  they  do  not  use 
up  all  their  money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Last  year,  as  you  know,  we  appropriated 
about  $1,687,000,000,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  this  total  amount  was  not 
used  up.  If  I  recall  correctly,  that  figure 
was  something  a  little  less  than  $1,600,- 
000,000.  So  there  is  latitude  there  for  the 
OEO  to  operate.  Section  616  gives  the 
Director  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
money  between  titles  of  this  act.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  waive  the  cash  requirement 
comes  at  the  time  a  contract  is  written 
for  each  community  action  agency.  This 
would  be  no  different  than  the  problems 
which  face  the  Director  when  he  waives 
the  in-kind  requirement. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  in  the  world  the  OEO  is  going  to 
administer  or  define  such  a  vague  term 
as  “unnecessary  hardship”? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  used  that  term  because 
the  bill  already  carries  this  same  lan¬ 
guage  in  another  subsection  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  amended,  and  so  if  he  can 
define  “unnecessary  hardship”  in  an¬ 
other  subsection  of  the  bill,  I  figure  he 
has  the  competence  to  define  it  in  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie],  If  communities  can  af¬ 
ford  to  make  a  cash  participation  of  10 
percent,  they  certainly  should  do  so. 
However,  if  communities  cannot  make  a 
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cash  participation  without  undue  hard¬ 
ship,  they  should  not  be  excluded  from 
the  program. 

In  the  event  the  Quie  substitute  fails, 
then  I  urge  passage  of  the  Reid  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  vitally  important  for 
many,  many  communities  that  would 
find  it  impossible  to  participate,  for  they 
would  have  no  means  whatever  to  fund 
the  required  10  percent  in  cash.  In  my 
own  State  of  Alaska,  the  Indian,  Eskimo, 
and  Aleut  village  communities  could  not 
possibly  find  the  means  necessary  to  fund 
the  10-percent  cash  requirement  for  the 
community  action  program.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  extremely  poor  commu¬ 
nities  are  too  poverty  stricken  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  portion  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  Why  require  cash  from  the  ex¬ 
tremely  disadvantaged  before  they  can 
be  helped?  It  is  indeed  a  sad  commentary 
when  the  poor  are  too  poor  to  be  aided. 
Communities  can  be  just  as  destitute  as 
individuals,  for  the  communities  are  but 
collections  of  individuals. 

There  are  many  ways  to  kill  a  program 
without  voting  against  it,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  committee  to  compel  a  cash 
participation  is  one  way  to  kill  it  for  the 
poorest,  most  needy  communities  in  the 
Nation. 

I  most  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Quie  substitute  for  the  Reid 
amendment,  and  in  the  event  of  its  fail¬ 
ure,  then  I  most  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleagues  overwhelmingly  support  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Reid  amendment.  This  is  a 
vitally  important  vote  in  support  of  the 
poorest  of  all  the  communities  that  need 
help  under  the  poverty  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  vote,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid], 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Perkins)  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  89. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  95,  noes  117. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  rise? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
all  amendments  to  section  103  close  at 
4  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  all  debate  on  all  amend¬ 
ments  to  section  103  close  at  4  o’clock? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  was  on  my 
feet.  The  Chair  recognized  me,  and  I  did 
not  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  on  the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  asked  the 
gentleman  for  what  purpose  he  rose. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  And  I  said  to  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  was  recognized  for 
that  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
at  that  point. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GURNEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurney:  On 
page  188,  after  line  18,  Insert: 

“No  funds  or  personnel  made  available  for 
such,  program  (whether  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  any  other  section  in  this 
part)  shall  be  utilized  (A)  to  organize  or 
assist  in  organizing  any  unlawful  demon¬ 
stration,  or  civil  disturbance,  or  (B)  for  the 
defense  of  any  person  charged  with  partici¬ 
pating  therein  or  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime  committed  in  the  course  thereof,  if 
such  person  organized  or  assisted  in  orga¬ 
nizing  any  such  demonstration,  or  civil  dis¬ 
turbance.” 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  20  minutes  after  3;  that 
is,  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  is  to  prohibit 
the  too  eager  legal  beavers  in  the  OEO 
program  from  defending  people  charged 
with  participating  in  disturbances  if  they 
are  leaders  in  these  disturbances,  and 
also  in  helping  organize  civil  disturb¬ 
ances. 

Last  summer  we  observed  specific  in¬ 
stances  -tfhere  this  occurred.  Actually, 
there  were  several  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
the  lawyers  of  th  Newark  legal  service 


project  financed  by  OEO  actually  re¬ 
quested  complaints  be  filed  against  two 
police  officers.  They  also  participated 
in  a  suit  which  was  brought  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  which 
it  was  requested  that  the  Federal  courts 
take  over  and  operate  the  Newark  Police 
Department. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  New¬ 
ark  Police  Department,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Legal  Services  Department 
of  the  OEO  was  intended  by  Congress  to 
participate  in  this  kind  of  business.  My 
amendment  would  prevent  this 

Then  there  was  an  example  in  New 
York  that  I  should  like  to  point  out. 
The  scene  here  was  the  great  Cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick  in  New  York  City.  Earlier 
this  year  a  group  of  23  demonstrators  at 
a  Sunday  morning  mass  arose  in  the 
church  and  attacked  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  in  Vietnam,  the  third 
largest  war  in  our  history.  Twenty-three 
of  these  people  were  arrested,  and  10  of 
them  later  were  defended  by  the  legal 
services  project  of  OEO  on  the  lower 
East  Side. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these  10 
people  were  college  graduates,  and  only 
one  was  unemployed.  They  were  hardly 
the  kind  of  poor  people  intended  to  be 
defended  by  this  legislation,  even  if  what 
they  did  had  not  been  as  reprehensible 
as  it  was. 

In  testimony  and  from  newspaper 
reports  this  year,  Sargent  Shriver  and 
Earl  Johnson,  the  director  of  the  legal 
services  program,  have  admitted  that 
OEO  financed  legal  services  have  been 
involved  and  used  by  people  arrested  in 
demonstrations.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
was  not  what  Congress  intended  when 
we  passed  this  legal  services  section  of 
the  act. 

We  did  want  to  help  the  poor  and 
needy  who  were  not  able  to  secure  legal 
counsel,  but  not  in  riots  and  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  point 
out,  because  I  believe  it  is  very  important. 
The  amendment  is  worded  carefully.  It 
is  not  intended  to  strike  out  against  all 
the  poor  people  who  may  get  caught  up 
in  a  riot  and  demonstration.  I  am  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  that  they 
could  be  innocent,  or  misguided,  might 
not  be  able  to  employ  counsel,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  Legal  Services  Di¬ 
vision  ought  to  be  used  in  that  respect. 
I  am  leaning  over  backwards  to  protect 
the  poor. 

What  I  am  aiming  at  are  the  leaders 
involved  in  these  kinds  of  things,  who 
organize  the  riots  and  demonstrations, 
to  cover  both  the  lawyers  employed  in 
the  Legal  Services  project  and  those 
whom  they  are  defending  through  Legal 
Services  project. 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  never  intended 
this  be  done,  and  that  the  House  could 
well  amend  the  act  by  adopting  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that  anyone  charged  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  crime  is  entitled  to  legal 
representation  and  counsel  and  entitled 
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to  present  his  defense,  and  not  to  be 
judged  before  a  trial?  This  amendment 
would  deny  basic  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  do  not  yield  further, 
but  I  will  answer  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  prejudging  a 
defendant.  What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  what  Congress  intended  to  be 
done  through  this  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  very  noteworthy  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said.  He  said  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  was  not  to  strike 
down  the  rights  of  all  the  poor.  I  might 
add  it  was  just  meant  to  strike  down 
the  rights  of  the  poor  people  who  make 
mistakes.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  what 
he  defines  as  a  civil  disturbance.  We 
have  many  crimes  which  are  civil  dis¬ 
turbances,  which  are  not  riots  or  dem¬ 
onstrations,  and  which  do  not  come  un¬ 
der  these  categories.  This  amendment 
would  automatically  take  the  right  to 
counsel  or  to  legal  services  counsel  from 
those  people  who  might  be  tried  for  civil 
disturbance. 

I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  goes  much  too  far  in  some 
instances,  and  it  might  even  deprive  the 
right  to  counsel  or  to  legal  services  coun¬ 
sel  to  those  people  who  try  to  stop  a  riot 
or  civil  disturbance  or  a  demonstration 
because  in  there  he  says  “or  anyone  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  civil  disturbance  or 
riot.”  I  suggest  this  amendment  is  very 
mischievous,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope 
that  everyone  will  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn  ]. 

(Mr,  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler], 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  mysterious  one.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  its  exact 
meaning.  As  I  read  it,  it  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  because  it  does  not  afford  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  expand  on  that  argument.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted  down, 
because  I  believe  you  are  treating  the 
poor  quite  differently  than  you  are  treat¬ 
ing  the  rich.  The  person  who  might  be 
rich  and  who  would  head  or  organize 
this  demonstration  would  have  the  means 
to  retain  counsel,  but  the  poor  and  in¬ 
digent  individual,  if  he  heads  up  this 
organization  or  heads  this  procession  is 
without  the  right  to  counsel  because  he 
does  not  have  the  means  to  hire  one.  In 
that  sense  you  have  a  differentiation 


made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Thus  a  right  is  accorded  one  but  denied 
another.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  amendment  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Furthermore,  we  have  a  statute 
already  which  accords  to  the  indigent 
the  right  in  criminal  cases  to  have  coun¬ 
sel  assigned  by  the  court.  It  is  difficult 
to  apprehend  the  effect  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  upon  the  statute  which  we  passed 
some  months  ago.  Which  prevails?  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  suppose  the  author 
of  the  amendment  knows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Gardner]  . 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  all  of  these  constitu¬ 
tional  arguments  made  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  are  very  fine,  but  what  we 
are  doing  is  simply  putting  some  guide¬ 
lines  in  the  bill  so  that  when  the  lawyers 
in  a  legal  services  project  in  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  we  live  have  come  be¬ 
fore  them  one  of  these  indigent  people 
who  may  be  participating  or  may  have 
been  participating  in  organizing  a  riot, 
actually  what  they  are  doing  to  do  is  sit 
down  and  ask  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  about  what  happened  and  use 
these  guidelines  to  decide  whether  they 
should  defend  them  or  not.  That  is  all 
we  are  doing  here.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
sound  and  practical  thing  to  do.  We  do 
not  have  to  get  involved  in  a  lot  of  legal 
rigmarole  about  constitutional  law  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gurney)  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes  59. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gurney  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
122,  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest,  but  before  doing  so  I  would  like 
to  find  out  how  many  amendments  to 
section  103  are  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  are  19  amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
amendments  to  section  103  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  5  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  all  amendments  to  section 
103  and  all  amendments  thereto  cloSe  at 
5  p.m. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  are  19  amendments  at 
the  desk  with  reference  to  section  103? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  all  amendments  to 
section  103  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  5: 15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Mr.  Quie. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  102,  noes 
87. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RANDALL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall:  On 
page  202,  line  11,  delete  the  period  and  in¬ 
sert  a  comma,  and  add  the  following:  “(7) 
persons  receiving  minimum  social  security 
benefits  or  special  benefits  for  the  uninsured.” 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  there  would  be  no  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  this  amendment.  It  simply  adds 
a  seventh  criteria  to  the  six  that  are 
enumerated  on  page  202  of  the  bill  under 
section  241.  Six  guidelines  are  enumer¬ 
ated  to  help  the  Director  set  up  rural 
programs — such  as  low-income  families, 
incidence  of  unemployment,  welfare  re¬ 
cipients,  school  dropouts,  and  military 
rejects.  My  seventh  guideline  would  con¬ 
sider  the  aging — that  is  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  only  minimum  social  security  bene¬ 
fits  or  those  over  72  who  receive  special 
benefits  for  the  uninsured. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  bill, 
S.  2388,  can  be  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  this  added  criteria,  which  should  help 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
elderly  men  and  women  in  our  rural 
areas  from  coast  to  coast  who  live  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level  in  the  midst  of 
our  unprecedented  affluence. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  Head¬ 
start  project  has  been  accepted.  Also 
some  of  the  Job  Corps  programs.  But  for 
some  unexplained  reason  OEO  programs 
to  date  seem  to  reflect  a  curious  bias 
against  the  elderly.  We  have  had  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  country,  and  economic 
progress.  Our  standards  of  living  have 
been  raised  to  unprecedented  heights  for 
the  majority  of  Americans,  but  this  has 
worked  in  reverse  for  the  elderly. 

One  of  the  classes  of  Americans  that 
are  actually  worse  off  now  than  they 
were  when  this  unprecedented  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  prosperity  began  back  in  1961 
are  the  elderly.  Secretary  Gardner  of 
HEW  estimates  that  there  are  in  this 
country  nearly  nine  million  men  and 
women  65  years  of  age  or  over  who  meet 
the  established  criteria  for  being  poor  or 
in  poverty.  One  of  the  tragic  things  about 
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our  country  is  that  old  age  too  often 
means  financial  hardship.  There  is  a 
slowing  of  the  physiological  responses 
that  comes  with  aging.  There  are  other 
things  that  go  on  in  the  minds  and 
physiology  of  elderly  pepole.  Along  with 
this  slowing  of  their  physiology  comes 
the  shock  of  transition  from  productive 
work  to  retirement,  and  this  is  often  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  feeling  of  having  no 
place  in  our  youth-oriented  society. 

To  the  praise  of  our  committee,  the  bill 
that  is  reported  does  aim  to  help  in  this 
tragic  and  even  pitiful  predicament  by 
providing  job  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  these  able-bodied 
elderly  who  want  gainful  employment. 

This  is  done  under  section  126  for  the 
elderly  in  general,  but  please  note  it  is 
without  regard  to  the  imbalance  between 
urban  and  rural.  My  amendment  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  criteria  to  section  241  would 
place  emphasis  on  the  elderly  who  live 
in  rural  districts.  There  are  various  so¬ 
cial  agencies  that  keep  check  and  a  sort 
of  surveillance  over  some  of  the  elderly 
in  the  urban  areas.  There  are  even  some 
job  training  and  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  £.ble-  bodied  elderly  who 
want  employment  in  the  urban  areas. 
But  in  my  judgment  the  truly  forgotten 
are  those  elderly  who  live  in  the  rural 
areas.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer 
the  amendment  to  this  section  241, 
especially  pertaining  to  the  rural  areas. 

I  have  supported  this  amendment  for 
the  reason  we  should  remember  there 
are  many  old  people  in  rural  areas  who 
have  never  had  any  social  security  cov¬ 
erage.  This  is  true  because  being  self- 
employed  there  was  no  compulsory  cov¬ 
erage,  and  in  addition,  only  in  recent 
years  has  coverage  been  optional  or  vol¬ 
untary. 

Those  72  years  of  age  and  over  with 
no  coverage  receive  only  $35  a  month 
under  the  current  law.  Under  the  new 
House  version  they  will  receive  $40  a 
month,  and  under  the  new  Senate  ver¬ 
sion,  $50  a  month. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  an  acceptable 
or  adequate  definition  of  poverty.  OEO 
says  that  any  single  person  receiving 
under  $1,450  per  annum  is  below  the 
poverty  line.  Certainly  in  this  group  all 
of  them  are  below  $600  per  year,  and  I 
submit  no  one  can  do  very  well  on  $35 
per  month. 

Then  there  are  thousands  and  perhaps 
millions  who  receive  the  minimum  under 
social  security.  Part  of  this  is  because 
of  their  residence  in  the  rural  areas,  and 
because  their  low  income  failed  to  build 
up  coverage  for  higher  benefits.  This 
group  is  nearly  as  bad  off  as  those  over 
72  who  had  no  previous  coverage.  Mini¬ 
mum  social  security  payments  for  this 
group,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  the 
rural  areas,  are:  current  law,  $44  a 
month;  new  House  version,  $50  a  month; 
new  Senate  version,  $70  a  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seventh  criteria 
should  be  added  to  section  241  pertain¬ 
ing  to  rural  areas.  There  is  no  reason 
this  should  be  opposed  by  anyone  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Randall]  for  his  fine  amendment 
which  recognizes  the  urgent  economic 
problem  of  many  aged  Americans  today. 
I  think  it  has  much  more  pertinency 
than  several  of  the  other  criteria,  and 
the  gentleman  has  offered  a  very  worth¬ 
while  amendment.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal: 
On  page  193,  line  14,  after  “Welfare”,  add  a 
new  section: 

“(10)  A  ‘comprehensive  consumer  action 
program’  to  develop  and  support  projects  to 
aid  poor  consumers  of  goods,  services  and 
credit.  The  program  shall  emphasize  the 
broadening  of  existing  institutions  and  the 
creation  of  new  institutions  to  provide  the 
poor  consumer  with  means  for  proper  eco¬ 
nomic  judgments  and  consumer  self-suffi¬ 
ciency. 

“Projects  shall  (a)  provide  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  poor  consumer  to  assemble  buy¬ 
ing  information,  and  compile  comparative 
shopping  data  through  the  creation  of  volun¬ 
tary  consumer  institutions  and  associations 
designed  to  meet  these  needs;  and  (b)  de¬ 
velop  the  capability  for  capital  accumulation 
by  the  poor  and  promote  its  use  in  voluntary 
self-help  enterprises  which  will  develop 
leadership  while  meeting  consumer  needs.” 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  totally  frustrated  member  of  this 
Committee.  I  spent  about  2  months  work¬ 
ing  on  this  amendment,  and  I  have  been 
in  constant  touch  with  people  and  groups 
all  over  the  country,  with  legislative 
counsel,  and  with  members  of  my  staff. 
I  went  to  the  trouble  of  sending  a  written 
communication  to  all  Members  of  this 
body.  I  sat  on  this  floor  for  every  minute 
that  this  debate  has  been  had,  with  the 
exception  of  taking  a  phone  call  or  a 
sandwich  in  the  back  room.  Now  I  am 
given  the  liberal  opportunity  of  talking 
about  something  I  spent  dozens  of  hours 
on,  working  on,  and  I  am  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  do  that  task  in  2  minutes. 

The  only  comment  I  have — and  I  must 
restrain  myself — is  that  the  Committee 
does  a  disservice  to  the  legislative  process 
in  doing  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  need  no  support  from  the  other  side. 
I  do  not  even  welcome  it. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
talking  about  this  amendment.  I  could 
not  do  a  service  to  the  people  that  worked 
so  hard  for  this  amendment  and  the 
people  who  need  the  programs  and  the 
philosophy  that  would  emanate  from  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  This  is 
a  very  despairing  moment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  to  discuss  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  could  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  why,  with  19  amendments 
pending,  we  should  divide  the  time  2 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  offer  another  national  em¬ 


phasis  program,  under  the  community 
action  section,  for  consumer  education.  I 
personally  cannot  see  any  need  for  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  since  he  can 
accomplish  exactly  what  he  is  seeking  to 
do  under  existing  law  and  under  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  There  is  ample  authority  to 
fund  programs  for  consumer  education 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  I 
would  state,  too,  that  many  such  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  funded  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  funded  under  existing  au¬ 
thority. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Apparently,  Mr. 
Chairman — and  I  say  this  with  great 
respect  and  deference — you  could  not  see 
the  need  for  adequate  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  frustration  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  He  has  offered  a  very 
constructive  amendment.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  understand  what  it  is. 

The  purpose  is,  very  simply,  to  add  to 
the  category  of  special  emphasis  pro¬ 
grams  under  section  222,  consumer  ac¬ 
tion  programs  which  would  be  concerned 
with  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
poor.  This  is  a  major  source  of  unrest 
and  discontentment. 

The  President’s  Advisers  on  Consumer 
Affairs  said  recently  that  gouging  of  con¬ 
sumers  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil 
disorders  of  last  summer. 

We  ought  to  vote  overwhelmingly  for 
this  amendment,  because  it  is  addressed 
to  a  very  serious  problem. 

There  have  been  consumer  education 
programs,  comparison  shopping  projects, 
and  cooperative  purchasing  services  un¬ 
dertaken  under  the  present  OEO  pro¬ 
gram,  but,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  they  have 
been  demonstration  projects.  Now  that 
their  effectiveness  has  been  proven,  it  is 
important  to  include  them  as  part  of  the 
ongoing  antipoverty  program.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  going  to  really  help  the  poor  and 
help  them  to  help  themselves,  why 
should  there  not  be  programs  which 
offer  protection  from  those  who  would 
overcharge  them,  from  those  who  would 
sell  them  inferior  merchandise,  from 
those  who  would  gouge  them? 

In  low-income  areas  in  New  York  City 
buying  clubs  and  consumer  groups  have 
been  a  significant  source  of  consumer 
education  for  consumer  protection.  One 
such  group,  MEND,  or  massive  economic 
neighborhood  development,  in  East  Har¬ 
lem  undertakes  comparative  shopping  to 
inform  consumers  of  where  they  are 
overcharged.  Another  such  group,  which 
operates  in  my  district,  the  La  Mia  buy¬ 
ing  club,  is  presently  assisted  by  an  OEO 
grant  to  undertake  a  program  of  con¬ 
sumer  education.  The  club  also  provides 
a  cooperative  purchasing  service. 

Another  group  which  is  successfully 
operating  in  New  York  is  the  Harlem 
Consumer  Education  Council,  of  which 
Florence  Rice  is  the  director  and  which 
lists  as  its  goals:  “educating  Harlem 
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residents  to  be  intelligent  consumers’'; 
“bringing  fraudulent  merchandising 
practices  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  proper  authorities”; 
“providing  advice  and  assistance  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  victimized  and  whose 
wages  are  garnisheed”;  “promoting  an 
awareness  of  the  best  aspects  of  family 
life”;  “teaching  Harlem  mothers  how 
to  prepare  well-balanced  meals  using 
foods  familiar  to  them  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies”;  and  “showing  housewives  how  to 
make  their  apartments  more  attractive 
without  spending  lots  of  money.” 

These  are  surely  goals  in  the  best 
tradition  of  self-help,  and  worthy  of  en¬ 
couragement. 

These  activities  are  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  welfare  of  low-income  con¬ 
sumers,  and  need  to  be  encouraged  fur¬ 
ther. 

In  slum  areas,  where  consumers  can 
afford  least,  studies  have  shown  that 
they  tend  to  be  overcharged  most. 

Fraudulent  practices  include  the  ad¬ 
vertising  at  low  prices  of  products  which 
sale,  the  sale  of  identical  items  at  higher 
prices  in  low-income  areas,  the  sale  at 
a  widely  advertised  price  of  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise  in  slum  neighborhoods,  the 
sale  of  goods  on  the  installment  plan 
at  outrageous  rates  of  effective  interest. 
Unscrupulous  merchants  in  low  income 
areas,  where  consumers  may  be  more 
gullible,  less  aware  or  unable  to  shop 
elsewhere,  are  tempted  to  pursue  unethi¬ 
cal  practices.  Frequently  these  practices 
are  illegal  as  well;  but  enforcement  is 
difficult,  and  the  lack  of  a  vigilant  public 
makes  it  almost  impossible. 

The  poorly  educated,  low-income  con¬ 
sumer  faces  his  own  brand  of  inflation  in 
the  form  of  bloated  rentals,  false  bar¬ 
gains,  and  higher  consumer  prices  in 
general.  This  constitutes  one  more 
aspect  of  de  facto  discrimination  against 
the  poor  and  one  more  cause  of  unrest. 

Consumer  action  programs  are  a  nec¬ 
essary  and  logical  extension  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  Where  they  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  they  have  been  an  effective 
instxument  of  self-improvement  and  self 
protection. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  I  sought  recogni¬ 
tion  to  support  the  pending  amendment 
and  used  my  2  minutes,  would  that  pre¬ 
clude  me  from  explaining  later  an 
amendment  I  have  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
would  have  used  his  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  chair¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Gardner]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  GARDNER 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gardner:  On' 
page  211,  line  6,  after  the  word  “partisan” 
insert  the  words  “or  nonpartisan”. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  most  important  amend¬ 
ment.  We  have  seen  time  and  time  again 
this  year  OEO  participation  in  political 
activities  in  many,  many  nonpartisan 
elections.  We  had  this  happen  in  my  own 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  Durham. 

When  I  brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  Sargent  Shriver,  the  head  of  OEO,  and 
also  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  I 
was  told  that  the  reason  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  participate  in  heavy  voter 
registration  drives,  in  the  carrying  of 
people  to  the  polling  places  on  election 
day  and  furnishing  them  with  marked 
ballots,  was  simply  because  this  was  a 
nonpartisan  election. 

I  say  it  is  far  past  the  time  for  this 
House  to  set  down  some  stringent  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  OEO.  One  of  them 
will  be  that  they  will  have  no  political 
activity  whatsoever,  in  a  partisan  or  non¬ 
partisan  election.  This  will  happen  not 
only  in  the  city  of  Durham,  N.C.,  but  in 
cities  like  Houston,  Tex.;  Portland, 
Oreg.;  and  Charlotte,  N.C.;  as  well  as 
numerous  other  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  OEO.  has  no  place  in  political 
activities,  and  I  hope  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  will  feel  likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Gardner],  There  is  no  activity  in 
which  the  community  action  programs 
have  engaged  which  has  been  more  dam¬ 
aging  from  a  public  relations  point  of 
view  and  from  a  public  opinion  point  of 
view  than  participation  in  political  ac¬ 
tivity  whether  it  be  partisan  or  non¬ 
partisan. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  realists  enough  to 
know  that  a  voter  registration  drive  im¬ 
mediately  before  any  partisan  election — 
and  indeed  there  is  always  a  partisan 
election  coming  up  in  the  future — is 
bound  to  be  viewed  as  being  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  or  the  disadvantage  of  one  can¬ 
didate  or  another.  Thus,  when  you  are 
voting  on  this  issue,  you  should  consider 
the  addition  of  the  word  “nonpartisan” 
so  the  present  language  of  the  bill  will 
have  the  effect  of  taking  politics  out  of 
the  community  action  program  and  of 
engaging  further  support  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  from  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  general. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  expressed 
by  the  two  preceding  speakers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  bill  already  does  this.  We 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  do  not 
want  any  of  the  OEO  money  to  be  used 
in  either  partisan  or  nonpartisan  activi¬ 
ties  or  in  voter  registration  drives. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  that  with  the  exception  of  sec¬ 
tion  246  and  the  following  section  1,  any 
partisan  political  activity  is  removed, 
however  the  word  “nonpartisan”  has 
been  omitted  from  this  section  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  included. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  we 
amended  section  603,  which  covers  the 
entire  bill,  we  put  in  the  word  “non¬ 
partisan.”  So  it  covers  every  single  title 
and  even  those  where  “nonpartisan”  was 
not  in  it  before. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
gentleman’s  objective  and  with  his  other 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Galifianakis]  ,  that  they  do  not  want  to 
see  these  funds  used  for  any  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  inserting  the 
word  in  order  that  it  also  pertains  to  sec¬ 
tion  246? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  I  just  believe  it  is  redundant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gardner]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gardner)  there 
were — ayes  69,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Steiger]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr1. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin:  On  page  211,  after  line  21,  insert 
the  following  new  parts  F  and  G: 

“Part  F — Headstart  and  Early  Years 
Programs 

“allotment  of  funds 

“Sec.  251.  (a)  From  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  260  to  carry  out  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ‘Secretary’)  shall  reserve  (1)  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs  under  this  part,  (2)  such  amount  as 
he  may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  sections  253(b)  and  256,  and  (3) 
not  more  than  15  per  centum  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adjusting  State  allocations  to  assure 
the  continuation  during  such  fiscal  year  of 
programs  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
funded  out  of  a  State’s  allocation  for  such 
year.  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Secretary  shall  make  allotments  among  the 
States  as  follows : 

“(1)  he  shall  allot  for  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  aged  three  to  eight,  inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  the  States,  and 

“(2)  he  shall  allot  for  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  having  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  $3,000  in  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  families  in  all  the  States.  For 
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the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
‘State’  does  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

“(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three  to 
eight,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  families 
having  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
in  a  State,  and  in  all  the  States,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

“(c)  The  amount  allotted  for  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  the  period  for  which  that  amount  is 
available  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  among  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  origi¬ 
nally  allotted  among  those  States  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  the  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  for  any  of  the  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Secretary  estimates  that  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that  period;  and 
the  total  of  these  reductions  shall  be  sim¬ 
ilarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose  pro¬ 
portionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub¬ 
section  from  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  260  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  it  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

“USES  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

“Sec.  252.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap¬ 
proved  under  section  254,  for — 

“(a)  planing  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  for  preschool  and 
early  elementary  school  programs  for  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  children,  as  described  in 
paragraph  (b),  including  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  pilot  projects  designed  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed;  and 
“(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  the  lease  or 
rental  of  necessary  facilities  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  necessary  equipment  and  for  sup¬ 
plies,  designed  to  provide  a  total  preschool 
child  development  program  for  economically 
deprived  children  and  followup  programs  for 
such  children  in  kindergarten  and  the  first 
three  grades  of  elementary  school,  including 
activities  and  services  such  as — 

“(1)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health  services  for  children  needing  such 
assistance  in  order  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities; 

“(2)  food  and  nutritional  services,  includ¬ 
ing  family  consultations  to  improve  nutri¬ 
tion  in  the  home  environment; 

“(3)  specialized  social  services  designed 
to  improve  the  home  environments  of  such 
children  and  to  involve  parents  in  the  child’s 
development; 

“(4)  a  program  of  daily  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child’s  potential; 

“(5)  the  provision  of  special  teachers, 
counseling  personnel,  and  other  remedial  and 
noncurricular  services  and  programs  for  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  children  in  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school  to  maintain  the  advances  realized  in 
preschool  programs  and  to  assist  such  chil¬ 
dren  to  overcome  educational  handicaps; 

“(6)  other  specially  designed  health,  so¬ 
cial,  and  educational  programs  for  economi¬ 
cally  deprived  children  both  in  school  and 
out  of  school  (including  summer,  weekend, 
and  vacation  programs) ;  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  part;  and 

“(7)  direct  participation  in  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at 
the  local  level  by  parents  of  the  children 
benefited  by  programs  assisted  under  this 
part. 

"STATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PLANS 
“Sec.  253.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
shall  designate  (or  create)  for  that  purpose  a 


State  agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the  ‘State  commission’)  which  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  public  and 
private  education  (including  the  State 
educational  agency),  community  action 
agencies  qualified  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  community  action 
agencies  or  agency,  as  the  case  may  be) 
and  public  and  private  child  welfare  and 
health  agencies  in  the  State:  Provided,  That 
any  State  community  action  commission 
designated  or  established  by  the  State  for 
the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  the  State  commission  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part;  and  submit  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  through  the  State  commission  a  State 
plan  for  such  participation.  The  Secretary 
shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

“(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

“(2)  sets  forth  objective  standards  and 
methods  for  determining  the  school  attend¬ 
ance  areas  in  the  State  having  the  highest 
concentrations  of  economically  deprived 
children,  and  a  method  for  determining  the 
highest  priorities  for  preschool  and  early 
elementary  school  programs  among  such 
areas; 

“(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  programs  submitted 
to  the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  it 
to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  part,  and  (B)  for  approving 
and  recommending  to  the  Secretary,  in  order 
of  such  priority,  applications  covering  such 
eligible  programs; 

“(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli¬ 
cant  which  has  submitted  a  program  to  the 
State  commission  an  opportunity  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  as  to  any  determination  of  the  State 
commission  adversely  affecting  such  appli¬ 
cant;  and 

"(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  perform  his  functions  under  this  part. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex¬ 
pend  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  of  this  program  under 
this  part  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  State  plans  approved  under 
this  part,  including  expenses  which  he  de¬ 
termines  were  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  such  plans. 

“APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CONDITIONS  FOR 
APPROVAL 

“Sec.  254.  (a)  Applications  for  grants 

under  this  part  may  be  submitted  by  any 
(1)  community  action  agency,  (2)  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency  or  other  nonprofit  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  a  community  action 
agency,  or  (3)  local  educational  agency  or 
other  nonprofit  agency  in  an  area  where 
there  is  no  community  action  agency.  Any 
such  application  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
or  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  published  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make 
the  determinations  required  of  him  under 
this  part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap¬ 
plication  which — 

"(1)  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  State  commission; 

“(2)  has  been  assigned,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  plan,  a  priority  that  is  higher  than 
that  of  all  other  applications  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved; 

“(3)  provides  that  the  funds  under  this 
part  will  be  administered  by  the  applicant 
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agency  and  that  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  (which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  goods,  services,  or  the  reasonable 
rental  value  of  facilities)  shall  be  met  from 
non-Federal  funds  in  administering  this  sub¬ 
section,  except  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  the  non- 
Federal  share  requirement.  The  value  of 
buildings,  facilities,  equipment,  and  other  in- 
kind  contributions  from  non-Federal  sources 
shall  be  assessed  and  appropriately  credited 
as  part  of  the  non-Federal  contribution  re¬ 
quired  herein; 

“(4)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
•the  uses  and  purposes  described  in  section 
253  and  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

“(5)  provides  assurances  that  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  such  program  there  has  been,  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  such  program  there  will 
be,  active  participation  of  parents  of  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  children  in  the  areas  to 
be  served; 

“(6)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  educational  and  developmental  programs 
will  be  carried  out  by  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  possessing  the  capabilities 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  program; 

“(7)  provides,  with  respect  to  any  program 
carried  out  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
that  adequate  methods  are  employed  to  in¬ 
volve  eligible  children  in  the  area  served  by 
such  program  who  attend  nonpublic  schools, 
and  that  in  no  case  shall  economically  de¬ 
prived  children  in  such  area  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  program  because  of  their  at¬ 
tendance  in  nonpublic  schools; 

“(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

“(9)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part  and 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  meeting  the  purposes  of  the  part,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  affording  such  ac¬ 
cess  to  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  verification  of  such  reports. 

“(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro¬ 
vide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  origi¬ 
nal  applications. 

“(d)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  Secretary  may  approve  applica¬ 
tions  of  eligible  agencies  in  those  states  for 
which  there  is  no  approved  State  plan,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  application  meets  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  part  except  those  relating 
to  a  State  plan,  and  for  any  fiscal  year  there¬ 
after  the  Secretary  may  in  like  manner  ap¬ 
prove  applications  in  any  State  which  has 
failed  to  designate  or  create  a  State  com¬ 
mission,  or  to  submit  a  satisfactory  State 
plan; 

“(e)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
a  State  plan  or  implementation  thereof  fails, 
or  will  fail,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  because  (1)  State  constitutional,  legis¬ 
lative,  or  administrative  restrictions  prevent 
full  participation  of  qualified  private  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations  in  the  operation  of 
Headstart  or  Early  Years  programs  under 
this  part,  or  (2)  it  does  not  meet  the  needs 
of  eligible  children  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  the  allocation  provided  for 
such  State  until  he  has  assurances  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him  that  the  State  plan  or  imple¬ 
mentation  thereof  has  been  corrected,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  plan  or  im¬ 
plementation  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  from  such  State  allocation  di¬ 
rectly  to  eligible  applicants  within  such 
State  for  the  provision  of  Headstart  and 
Early  Years  programs. 
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“payments 

“Sec.  255.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  251  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  In  that  State 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
this  part  an  amount  (subject  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  254  (b)  (3) )  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  under 
the  application  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

“(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  cut 
off  funds  to  any  applicant  agency  when  he 
determines  that  such  agency  is  not  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  conditions  for  grant  approval 
in  section  254(b) . 

“(d)  Payments  made  under  this  part  are 
to  be  considered  and  treated  by  the  State 
commission  and  by  each  grantee  as  Federal 
funds  and  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate 
from  any  other  public  or  private  funds. 

“Sec.  256.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
reserve  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  260  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations,  for  research, 
demonstration,  evaluation  activities,  and 
technical  assistance  designed  to  support  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

“advisory  committee 

“Sec.  257.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  preschool  and 
early  elementary  programs,  consisting  of  a 
Chairman,  and  not  more  than  fourteen 
members  appointed,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat¬ 
ters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  may  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in¬ 
cluding  traveltime;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice  employed  intermittently. 

“bonus  grants 

“Sec.  258.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  made  available  for  part  A 
of  this  title  by  section  260,  there  is  hereby 
directed  to  be  made  available  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $100,000,00 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  increasing 
the  amount  available  to  States  making  an 
additional  effort  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

“(b)  A  State’s  allotment  under  section 
251  for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  increased, 
through  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  by 
which  [attributable  costs]  during  the  fiscal 
year  by  applicants  in  the  State  for  carrying 
out  programs  described  in  their  applications 
exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  State’s  allot¬ 
ment  (including  any  reallotment)  for  such 
year:  Provided,  That  the  State  shall  pro¬ 
vide  a  matching  50  per  centum  of  such 
amount  to  such  programs. 


“(c)  In  the  event  the  sums  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section 
are  less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
all  the  increases  in  allotments  required  by 
subsection  (b),  the  amount  of  each  increase 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reduced  pro 
rata. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  259.  As  used  in  this  part — 

“(1)  ‘economically  deprived  children’ 
means  children  of  families  having  an  annual 
income  (as  determined  by  the  State  com¬ 
mission  pursuant  to  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary)  insufficient  to  provide  a  home 
environment  conducive  to  learning,  or  who 
are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de¬ 
pendent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  except  that  in  no  case  shall  a  local 
educational  agency  or  a  private  nonprofit 
school  be  required  to  apply  an  income  test 
to  establish  the  eligibility  of  elementary 
school  children  in  need  of  the  in-school  serv¬ 
ices  provided  under  this  title; 

“(2)  ‘the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school’  may  in  addition  include  kindergar¬ 
ten  school  in  those  areas  in  which  kinder¬ 
garten  is  provided  as  a  part  of  a  program 
of  free,  public  education. 

“program  authorization;  allocation  of 

FUNDS 

"Sec.  260.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  part  A  of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
commisisons  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
preschool  and  early  elementary  school  pro¬ 
grams  for  economically  deprived  children  and 
for  the  funding  of  such  programs. 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  is  hereby  directed  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  from  amounts  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $375,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
June  30,  1969:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  shall  include  any  sums  expended  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  Director  after 
June  30,  1967,  for  such  programs. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  shall 
develop  procedures  for  the  orderly  transfer 
of  existing  programs,  including  jointly-de¬ 
veloped  regulations,  which  shall  assure  that 
policies  affecting  existing  grants  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  changed  by  the  Secretary. 

“Part  G — Upward  Bound 
“transfer  of  program 
“Sec.  261.  (a)  The  program  known  as  ‘Up¬ 
ward  Bound’  and  conducted  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’) ,  as  provided 
by  this  part. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assume  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibilities  with  respect  to  all 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Upward  Bound  programs  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30, 
1967. 

"allocation  of  funds 
“Sec.  262.  There  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  from  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  arrangements  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  part:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  shall  include  any  sums  expended 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Director 
after  June  30,  1967,  for  such  program. 
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“description  of  program 

“Sec.  263.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  program  to  be  known  as  “Upward  Bound” 
designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation 
necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond 
high  school  and  among  young  people  from 
low-income  backgrounds  who  have  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation  for  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  beyond  high  school. 

“(b)  The  program  shall  be  conducted  by 
means  of  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  in¬ 
stitutions  which  shall  include: 

“(1)  arrangements  for  cooperative  efforts 
among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools; 

“(2)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  the  project  will  include  a  cur¬ 
riculum  designed  to  develop  the  intellectual 
processes,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  for 
success  in  postsecondary  education;  and 

“(3)  necessary  health  services  and  such 
recreational  and  cultural  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

“coordination  of  programs 

“Sec.  264.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  Upward  Bound  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  educational  opportunity  grants  au¬ 
thorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  he  shall  take 
necessary  steps  to  consult  with  State  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  and  institutions  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  coordinated  effort  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

“allocation  of  funds 

“Sec.  265.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  first  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof  for  allotment 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  needs,  and  he  shall  allot  the  re¬ 
mainder  among  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  available  satisfactory  data,  so 
that  ( 1 )  50  per  centum  is  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  grades  9  through  12  (both  inclusive) 
in  each  State,  and  (2)  50  per  centum  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  school-age  children  in  families  with  an¬ 
nual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  each 
State.  That  part  of  any  State’s  allotment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
needed  may  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix, 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments,  but 
with  appropriate  adjustments  to  assure  that 
any  amount  so  made  available  to  any  State 
in  excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  other  States.” 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Chairman,  I  renew  my  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  that  the  amendment  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 

Chairman,  the  Committee  has  ordered 
debate  limited  to  the  hour  of  5:15  p.m. 
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This  amendment  is  lengthy. 

My  query  to  the  Chair  is  this:  From 
whose  time  comes  the  reading  of  this 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
the  Chair  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
somebody  is  going  to  lose  some  time,  be¬ 
cause  all  debate  ends  at  5:15  p.m. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn:  On 
page  184,  line  19,  strike  out  the  words 
“without  limitation”. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec¬ 
tion  221  on  page  184  provides  for  the 
programs  that  can  be  funded  through 
OEO  in  the  area  of  community  action. 
The  words  that  are  the  subject  of  this 
amendment  appear  on  line  19,  and  the 
phrase  there  in  full  is  as  follows: 

These  component  projects  may  involve, 
without  limitation,  activities  providing  serv¬ 
ices,  together  with  necessary  related  fa¬ 
cilities — 

and  so  forth.  And  then  lists  successively 
thereafter  six  very  broad  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  program  we 
might  want  to  fund,  which  has  not  yet 
been  funded  in  the  area  of  community 
action,  is  described  in  those  six  broad 
areas  following  the  words  “without  limi¬ 
tation.” 

The  words  “without  limitation”  open 
up  new  additional  projects  that  could  be 
funded.  I  believe  that  if  there  are  any 
projects  that  are  not  included  in  this 
very  broad  description  that  OEO  should 
want  to  fund  in  the  area  of  community 
action,  they  should  come  to  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  get  the  authority.  Certainly  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  so  that  additional  projects 
that  they  might  want  can  be  funded  un¬ 
less  it  might  be  something  like  the  nega¬ 
tive  income  tax  they  are  trying  out  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

But,  in  any  event,  if  they  want  to  go 
beyond  the  very  broad  area  of  authority 
now  contained  in  the  bill  they  should 
come  back  to  this  Congress  for  that  au¬ 
thority,  rather  than  to  leave  OEO  with¬ 
out  any  limitation  on  the  type  of  project 
they  can  fund.  Therefore  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  remove  the  words  “without 
limitation.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  seeks 
to  strike  the  words  “without  limitation.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  strike  those  words 
we  are  stating  that  no  program  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  section  can 
be  funded.  This  amendment  would  com¬ 


pletely  rob  local  communities  of  the  local 
initiative  now  given  them  to  devise  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  their  own  special  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QTTIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three 
amendments  at  the  desk,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  them  considered  en  bloc  in  order 
that  I  might  speak  upon  all  of  them  at 
one  time. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  do  we  have  copies 
of  these  amendments  anywhere? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  can  give  the  gentleman 
copies,  I  have  some  in  my  hand.  I  can 
give  them  to  the  gentleman  right  now. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  that  these  amendments  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  they  related 
amendments,  or  are  they  on  different 
subjects? 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  could  say  they  are 
related;  they  are  all  related  to  this  title, 
they  affect  the  same  section  of  the  title. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  they  do  different 
things? 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  are  related  in  this 
way,  that  they  require  that  the  board 
representatives — that  is,  the  business 
and  labor  leaderships,  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  subsidiary  boards — do  not 
need  the  full  subsection  (b)  membership 
requirement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle¬ 
man  just  tell  us  briefly  the  effect  of  these 
three  amendments? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you 
what  the  effect  is  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  What  are  you  propos¬ 
ing  to  do,  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  three  amendments  do 
this. 

The  first  amendment  is  to  section  211 
(b)  so  that,  where  representatives  of  the 
poor  are  concerned,  they  shall  select  their 
own  representatives. 

Tire  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

The  time  consumed  under  a  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection  will  deprive  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  we  do  not  want 
to  be  dilatory,  but  we  are  really  trying  to 
figure  out  what  this  is,  and  under  a  res¬ 
ervation  of  objection,  or  before  objecting, 
would  the  Chair  be  a  little  more  lenient 
with  us  on  this,  since  the  point  is,  we  are 
trying  to  protect  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  recognized  to  explain  his  amend¬ 
ments  after  they  are  reported. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
174,  line  23,  after  the  word  "chosen”  insert 
“by  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served”;  line 
24,  after  the  word  “procedures”,  insert  “in 
which  the  poor  are  given  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  and 
which  are”. 

On  page  175,  line  2,  immediately  after  the 
word  “of”  insert  the  following:  “and  chosen 
by”. 

On  page  175,  line  18,  immediately  after  the 
word  “of”  insert  the  following:  “clause  (2) 
of”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  three 
amendments  will  provide  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  will  not  be  able  to  appoint 
the  representatives  of  the  community 
action  board  other  than  their  own. 

The  first  amendment  uses  language 
that  is  presently  in  the  act,  that  where 
the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  poor  shall  select  their  own 
representatives. 

The  second  one  affects  the  Green 
amendment  including  on  each  board  offi¬ 
cials  or  members  of  business,  industry, 
labor,  religious,  welfare,  educational,  or 
other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the 
community.  My  amendment  that  these 
representatives  shall  be  chosen  by  those 
groups,  not  by  the  public  officials. 

The  third  amendment  goes  to  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  211  which  applies 
to  subsidiary  boards,  councils  or  similar 
agencies  like  the  neighborhood  councils 
or  any  other  subsidiary  group  where  the 
umbrella  agency  permits  them  to  conduct 
business  in  a  specific  neighborhood.  All 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  would 
not  prevail  in  my  amendments.  The  only 
requirement  would  be  that  the  subsidiary 
board  must  consist  of  at  least  one-third 
representative  of  the  poor. 

As  to  subsidiary  groups  now  where 
some  of  them  have  only  representatives 
of  the  area,  and  are  all  in  effect  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor,  it  will  permit  that 
to  continue.  It  does  not  change  the  Green 
amendment  in  any  way  as  it  applies  to 
the  umbrella  community  action  agencies 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  that  it 
could  not  be  contrued  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  so  that  the  mayor  could  ap¬ 
point  all  of  the  representatives  on  the 
board. 

These  are  changes  that  I  think  are 
necessary  to  clear  up  the  language. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  used  his  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie], 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  too  late  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
does  the  same  thing  that  the  House  has 
already  rejected? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  in¬ 
form  the  gentleman  that  such  a  point  of 
order  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Withdrawal  of  a 
point  of  order  does  not  require  unani¬ 
mous  consent;  so  the  point  of  order  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie], 

The  question  was  takeff;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Qtjie)  there 
were— ayes  35,  noes  84. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  On 
page  175,  line  9,  after  the  period,  insert: 
“However,  when  a  community  action  board 
which  has  been  designated  by  the  Director 
and  is  presently  acting  in  a  community  is 
composed  of  more  than  51  members,  and  the 
Director  finds  that  a  reduction  would  im¬ 
pair  the  operation  of  the  program,  it  may 
continue  with  its  existing  composition  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  same  conforms  to  standards 
provided  in  this  section  other  than  the 
numerical  limitation;  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director,  the  board  may  qualify  with¬ 
out  being  required  to  lessen  its  total  number 
of  members  if  it  shall  conform  its  composi¬ 
tion  to  such  standards.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  time 
is  relatively  short,  but  I  believe  I  can 
explain  this  amendment.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  noncontroversial  amendment. 
The  only  thing  the  amendment  would  do 
would  be  this:  It  states  that  if  a  com¬ 
munity  action  board  which  now  exists 
has  more  than  51  members  and  it  is  de¬ 
termined  that  it  would  impair  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  decrease  its  number  to  51,  it  may 
retain  the  additional  members. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  sympathize  with  the 
gentleman’s  peculiar  problem  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  that  he  is  privileged  to  represent, 
but  the  committee  in  its  judgment  de¬ 
cided  that  we  should  place  a  limitation 
on  the  number. 

In  fact,  I  personally  felt  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  we  wrote  in  the  bill  was  high.  We 
have  to  keep  this  at  a  level  where  the 
local  community  action  boards  will  not 
become  unwieldy.  I  regret  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  prefer  rather  small  boards,  but  my 


amendment  does  not  give  any  blanket 
authority  permitting  large  boards.  It 
merely  permits  the  Director  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  reduction  would  impair 
the  operation  of  the  program.  If  it  would, 
then  the  Director  may  permit  an  exist¬ 
ing  board  not  to  be  disturbed,  if  it  com¬ 
plies,  or  is  made  to  comply,  with  the 
pi'ovlsions  of  the  act  providing  that  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  board  be 
from  the  poverty  areas,  one-third  from 
local  governmental  personnel,  and  one- 
third  from  interest  groups  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

There  are  55  CAP’S  in  Texas;  16  of 
them  have  boards  with  more  than  51 
members — Abilene  90,  Beaumont  108, 
Dallas  150,  Port  Worth  93,  Houston  150. 

Public  officials  and/or  representatives 
of  public  agencies  comprise  one-third  of 
the  board  membership  of  85  percent  of 
all  CAP’S  in  Texas. 

Every  Texas  CAP  is  sponsored — that 
is,  designated  as  the  only  antipoverty 
agency  in  the  area — by  a  politically  re¬ 
sponsible  body — city  or  county  govern¬ 
ment  or  both. 

Sixteen  CAP’S  are  multicounty  orga¬ 
nizations  which  would  be  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Green  amendmnt.  They 
would  probably  have  to  cut  representa¬ 
tion. 

I  think  the  situation  in  Texas  is  more 
representative  than  unique. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  then 
under  section  210(a),  the  CAP  agency  is 
the  political  subdivision.  The  local  polit¬ 
ical  authority,  say  the  city  and  county 
politicos,  must  cut  a  board  of  some  150 
members  back  to  51  or  less,  under  the 
mandate  of  section  211(b). 

In  Harris  County,  50  members  of  the 
board  have  been  elected  in  the  poverty 
areas.  The  act,  if  not  amended  in  this 
way,  would  require  the  politicos  to  cut 
this  number  back  to  about  17  and  to  re¬ 
move  at  least  99  members  of  the  board. 
Thus  the  committee’s  bill,  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted  would  require  city  hall  and  the 
county  court  house  to  reconstitute  the 
board  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

My  amendment  would  simply  permit  a 
good,  balanced  board  which  is  presently 
operating  to  be  left  alone. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  gentleman’s  amendment  and 
and  hoped  the  committee  would  do  like¬ 
wise. 

I  understand,  of  course,  the  reasoning 
behind  the  committee’s  decisions  to  limit 
the  number  of  members  on  boards  of 
the  community  action  programs  to  51. 
I  can  understand  that  perhaps,  on  the 
average,  this  is  more  realistic  and  work¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  my  town  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  similiar 
to  that  described  by  my  colleague  from 
Houston,  Tex. 

Our  community  action  program  has 
just  been  reorganized  after  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  for  them  to  now  be  forced  to 
drop  back  from  90  to  51,  is  going  to  be 
awkward  and  will  not  do  the  program 
any  good.  It  is  entirely  possible  that, 
with  time,  this  might  be  done,  but  to 
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force  it  so  soon  after  its  reorganization 
would  appear  to  be  unwise. 

I  hope  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
will  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt) 
there  were — ayes  27,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback]  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
dealt  with  the  same  general  subject  as 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Eckhardt]  .  A  parliamentary  inquiry:  Are 
we  precluded  now  from  making  any 
amendment  in  this  regard?  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  same  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  certainly  could  not  offer  the 
same  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
deals  with  the  same  section. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  see  what  a  dis¬ 
graceful  operation  is  going  on  in  the 
House  now.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  said,  Members 
have  spent  long  hours  in  trying  to  draft 
amendments  to  improve  this  legislation. 
Now,  because  of  a  motion  to  cut  off  de¬ 
bate  on  this  entire  section — not  just  on 
each  amendment  to  which  I  had  agreed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
limit  debate,  but  on  the  entire  section — ■ 
we  are  going  to  come  to  the  end  of  this 
time  with  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Members  who  will  have  little  time  or  no 
time  to  explain  their  amendments.  This 
House  will  not  be  able  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  amendments  when 
they  are  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  great  deliberative  body.  I  question 
whether  it  can  be  after  the  sham  of  this 
afternoon. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
199,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  through  line  8  on  page  200. 

On  page  201,  after  the  word  “programs”  on 
line  9,  strike  all  that  follows  through  the 
word  “activities”  on  line  12. 

On  page  201,  line  16,  strike  “(3)”  and  in¬ 
sert  “(2)”  in  lieu  thereof;  line  21,  strike 
“(4)”  and  insert  “(3)”  in  lieu  thereof. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosen¬ 
thal],  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie],  have  said,  you  have  now 
succeeded  in  making  a  shambles  of  this 
legislation  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  debate  on  some  19  amendments. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  deals 
with  research  and  pilot  programs.  It 
would  strike  out  the  language  beginning 
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on  page  199,  line  3,  on  through  to  line  8 
on  page  200,  with  two  technical  amend¬ 
ments  to  correct  the  language  which 
would  be  affected  on  page  201  of  the  bill. 

There  have  already  been  far  too  many 
costly  research  and  pilot  programs  in 
this  business.  I  am  surprised  this  section 
was  not  stricken  in  committee  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  provisions  in  cur¬ 
rent  legislation  that  has  given  as  much 
trouble  as  any  other. 

This  section  provides  that  10  percent 
of  the  $1  billion  devoted  to  this  title  of 
the  act,  can  be  used  for  research  and 
pilot  programs. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  that  after 
2j/2  years  of  the  poverty  program  as 
much  as  $100  million  can  be  spent  on 
research  and  experimentation. 

If  that  money  is  to  be  spent  let  it  be 
for  serving  the  poor  of  this  country 
rather  than  expend  it  on  a  bunch  of 
broken-down  political  hacks  high-priced 
so-called  experts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Morris!. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MORRIS  OF 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morris  of  New 
Mexico:  On  page  188,  at  the  end  of  line  18, 
Insert  the  foUowing:  “In  carrying  out  this 
paragraph,  the  Director  shall  encourage,  fos¬ 
ter,  and  stimulate  the  adoption  of  legal  serv¬ 
ices  programs  which  (1)  permit  each  user 
of  the  program  to  choose  his  attorney  from 
among  those  participating  in  the  program, 
and  (2)  provide  that  the  fees  of  participat¬ 
ing  attorneys  will  conform  to  criteria  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Director.” 

(Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  Member  be¬ 
lieves  his  amendment  is  very  important. 
I  want  to  join  all  the  others  who  believe 
their  amendments  are  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  equal  justice  for  every 
American  is  one  of  the  great  ideals  of 
our  society.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
offer  this  amendment.  My  amendment 
would  direct  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  to  foster  and  stimulate  the 
adoption  of  those  legal  services  programs 
which  permit  an  indigent  to  freely 
choose  his  own  attorney  from  those  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  make  the  client’s  choice 
program  mandatory  across  the  entire 
Nation,  but  rather  it  would  encourage 
this  type  of  programs  whenever  the  local 
communities  involved  preferred  such  a 
method  in  contrast  to  the  present  OEO 
setup  which  provides  that  a  salaried 
Government  lawyer  handle  the  indi¬ 
gent’s  case.  My  amendment  provides  that 
the  fees  of  the  attorneys  would  conform 
to  criteria  based  upon  the  regional  fee 
schedules  prescribed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


Essentially  the  program  I  propose 
would  permit  each  eligible  person  to 
choose  his  own  attorney  from  among 
those  participating  in  the  program.  The 
attorney  would  provide  the  services  re¬ 
quested  and  would  then  be  reimbursed 
from  Federal  funds  provided  by  an  OEO 
grant  according  to  a  prescribed  fee 
schedule.  Although  the  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing  my  client’s  choice  proposal 
would  be  different  from  that  of  the  med¬ 
icare  program,  the  operation  of  the  two 
programs  would  be  similar.  They  will 
both  be  based  upon  the  principle  that 
each  eligible  individual  should  have  the 
right  to  services,  whether  medical  or 
legal,  and  to  the  right  of  choice. 

A  major  reason  why  I  favor  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor  is  that  I  feel,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  more  consistent  with  our  free 
enterprise  system  than  the  alternative 
of  hiring  “Government-salaried”  lawyers 
to  serve  one  segment  of  our  population. 
In  our  system  we  believe  that  each 
American  should  have  the  right  to  shop 
at  any  store,  to  avail  himself  of  any  serv¬ 
ice  and  not  be  restricted  to  certain  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  just  because  he  is  poor. 
Rich  or  poor,  each  is  entitled  to  some 
freedom  of  choice. 

I  point  out  that  my  amendment  would 
encourage  clients  choice  programs  when¬ 
ever  the  local  community  preferred  such 
a  system  instead  of  the  type  now  eligible 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It 
may  be  that  the  existing  program  of 
neighborhood  legal  services  is  more 
suited  to  certain  populaitons  and  loca¬ 
tions.  In  such  event,  my  amendment 
would  make  no  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  clients  choice  may  well  be  a  unique 
and  preferrable  program  in  small  com¬ 
munities  and  rural  areas  where  a  full¬ 
time  attorney  for  the  poor  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  stating.  However,  we  do 
not  have  the  funds  in  the  bill  to  take  care 
of  this  situation.  It  would  take  three 
times  as  much  money  if  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  were  adopted  before  it  would 
serve  as  many  as  are  being  served.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  my  amendment 
does  not  make  it  mandatory  that  this 
type  of  program  be  carried  out  but  it 
permits  it  in  areas  where  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable.  The  language  in  your  bill  and 
in  the  committee  report  seems  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  it,  because  on  page  188  you 
say  that  the  program  must  be  consistent 
with  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  best  standards  in  the  legal 
profession. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  decide  to  alter  the 
thrust  of  an  already  successful  legal 
services  program,  we  should  have  em¬ 
pirical  data,  not  just  abstract  arguments, 
on  the  actual  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  judicare  and  staff-type  pro¬ 
grams.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  make  a 
reasoned  comparison  and  informed  de¬ 


cision.  No  business  firm  would  make  such 
a  change,  involving  millions  of  dollars, 
without  preliminary  objective  research 
and  study. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  already  doing 
this  work  for  us.  OEO  does  not  have  an 
ax  to  grind  on  this  or  that  method;  its 
only  interest  is  in  achieving  the  basic 
goals  of  the  poverty  program  in  the  best 
way  possible.  It  has  itself  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  possible  merits,  of  a  judicare 
program  and,  unwilling  to  make  a  hasty 
and  perhaps  unfortunate  decision  with¬ 
out  adequate  information,  is  already 
funding  several  judicare-type  experi¬ 
mental  programs  in  different  types  of 
areas  and  with  different  features.  It  has 
recognized  that  only  by  doing  so  can  it 
answer  intelligently  the  question  of 
whether  judicare  would  indeed  be  desir¬ 
able  and  to  what  extent.  For  instance,  it 
is  possible  that  under  certain  types  of 
local  or  regional  conditions  judicare 
might  function  well.  In  order  to  see  if 
this  is  true,  and  to  what  extent,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  judicare-type  program  in 
a  particular  area  with  the  comparable 
successes  and  failures  of  a  staff -type  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  same  area.  This  is  exactly 
what  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
done  with  two  major  OEO-funded  ju¬ 
dicare  demonstration  projects.  One  has 
been  operating  in  a  number  of  rural 
counties  in  northern  Wisconsin,  one  in 
a  township  in  California.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  minor  judicare- 
type  projects  being  funded  and  examined. 

In  order  to  insure  that  its  conclusions 
about  these  demonstration  projects  are 
sound,  OEO  is  not  simply  drawing  upon 
its  own  evaluations.  It  is  having  in-depth 
evaluations  performed  by  objective  third 
parties  such  as  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  Plans  are  underway  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  12-month  evaluation  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  other  judicare  programs 
by  a  sociologist  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  These  evaluations  are  com¬ 
paring  quality,  cost,  impact,  and  other 
factors  of  judicare  programs  with  one 
or  more  staff  programs  in  closely  similar 
and  usually  adjoining  areas.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  important  evaluations  of  the  over¬ 
all  legal  services  program  done  by  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  and  the 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  will 
supply  OEO  with  valuable  material  to 
assist  it  in  appraising  the  relative  merits 
of  judicare  programs. 

I  submit  that  the  approach  to  the 
problem  already  being  taken  by  OEO  is 
the  only  sound  one — experimenting  and 
assessing  to  learn  in  which,  if  any,  situa¬ 
tion  judicare  is  appropriate,  rather  than 
jumping  blindly  into  this  very  expensive 
and  perhaps  less  effective  method  of 
providing  meaningful  legal  services  to 
our  poor.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  in 
haste  such  a  significant  and  costly  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  basis  of  unproven  facts  and 
unexamined  assertions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
U.S.  Constitution  assures  certain  funda¬ 
mental  rights  to  all  Americans.  None  of 
these  rights  is  more  basic  nor'  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  right  to  equal  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  laws.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that"  our 
legal  system  is  such  that  justice  fre¬ 
quently  carries  a  price  tag.  And  when 
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the  poor  cannot  afford  to  retain  coun¬ 
sel  or  are  otherwise  ignorant  of  their 
legal  rights,  they  are  often  victimized 
by  callous  and  unscrupulous  people. 

Attorneys  for  slumlords,  unethical 
creditors  and  others  who  prey  on  the 
poor  and  defenseless  have  been  able  to 
use  the  courts  to  frighten,  overwhelm 
and  defeat  the  poor.  Our  impoverished 
citizens,  entrapped  by  the  unscrupulous, 
are  bewildered  by  the  complexity  of  the 
law;  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  anyone 
to  explain  it  to  them,  or  defend  them 
from  it.  Nor  have  they  been  able  to  make 
the  law  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  addressed  itself  to  this  most 
serious  problem.  The  program  enjoys 
the  full  support  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  and  now  publications  as  other¬ 
wise  diverse  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  New  Republic  have  just  re¬ 
cently  paid  it  tribute. 

The  New  Republic  has  said  that  the 
legal  services  program  “has  potential  as 
a  steam  valve  in  the  slums,  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  anger  in  the  courts.”  Equally 
important,  as  the  article  points  out,  the 
program  has  already  had  positive  and 
far-reaching  effects  on  legal  education 
and  the  law  itself. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  observed 
that,  until  recently,  “leading  lawyers 
tended  to  share  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  Brennan’s  observation  that 
‘built-in  bias’  against  the  poor  frequent¬ 
ly  infects  the  courtroom.”  Now,  notes 
the  Journal,  some  1,400  war  on  poverty 
attorneys  are  working  hard  to  erode  that 
bias. 

Each  of  these  respected  journals  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  one  highly 
successful  component  of  the  antipoverty 
legal  services  program — California  rural 
legal  assistance — CRLA. 

Operating  in  poverty  areas  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  CRLA  has  enforced  the  law  to 
prevent  Governor  Reagan  from  slashing 
several  million  dollars  from  California’s 
system  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
needy  and  has  gotten  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  enforce  its  own  regula¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  importation  of 
fieldworkers. 

Involved  in  these  suits  was  the  rela¬ 
tively  novel  issue  of  federally  financed 
attorneys  instituting  suit  against  a  poli¬ 
tical  subdivision  or  Government  agency. 
But  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  so  cor¬ 
rectly  points  out,  these  CRLA  cases  are 
“no  different  in  principle  from,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Justice  Department  lawyers  filing 
suit  against  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission’s  approval  of  the  ITT-ABC 
merger.”  The  Journal  cites  an  even  more 
important  fact : 

And.  there’s  a  larger  issue  at  stake  which 
ought  to  make  conservative-minded  law¬ 
makers  pause  before  voting  to  immunize 
governments  against  legal  attack  from  with¬ 
in.  It  has  always  been  a  tenet  of  the  con¬ 
servative  creed  that  government  unchecked 
erodes  liberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  articles  which 
follow  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
evidence  that  the  OEO  legal  services 
program  has  achieved  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess. 


Part  of  that  evidence  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  year,  1,200  attorneys  in  this 
young  program  handled  some  300,000 
individual  cases  for  the  poor. 

Part  of  that  evidence  are  the  innova¬ 
tions  at  our  Nation’s  law  schools,  now 
equipping  our  lawyers  to  serve  the  poor 
as  in  the  past  they  have  been  groomed 
for  corporate  and  creditor  service. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
support  this  program.  It  has  already 
earned  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  the 
approval  of  legal  scholars,  and  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  the  poor. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  Nov.  11,  1967] 
Lawyers  for  the  Poor 

Those  who  oppose  the  poor  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  way  federal  antipoverty 
funds  are  disbursed  are  especially  eager  to  do 
in  the  legal  services  program  which  has 
offered  the  poor  an  opportunity  to  contest 
arbitrary  acts  of  government  in  the  courts. 

LSP  has  1,800  lawyers  operating  out  of 
850  slum  neighborhood  offices  around  the 
country  to  represent  poor  people.  They  han¬ 
dle  divorces,  grievances  with  landlords  and 
creditors,  and  so  forth,  but  their  most  sig¬ 
nificant  cases  have  been  against  government 
agencies.  CRLA,  the  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  program,  is  the  largest  and  most 
controversial  of  the  300  such  OEO-funded 
programs  in  the  country.  It  provoked  the 
animosity  of  Governor  Reagan  by  staving  off 
through  court  suits  cuts  in  the  state’s  Medi¬ 
cal  program,  and  by  contesting  the  continued 
importation  of  Mexican  labor  and  unjustified 
denials  of  welfare  benefits  in  California’s 
Sutter  County.  Reagan  is  expected  to  veto 
refunding  of  CRLA  when  it  comes  up  in 
December.  Whether  Sargent  Shriver,  under 
pressure  from  the  California  congressional 
delegation,  will  override  the  veto  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  the  meantime  another  attack  on 
the  legal  assistance  program  is  being  made 
which  could  effectively  destroy  it  nationally. 

At  issue  is  the  novel  concepts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  paying  lawyers  to  represent  clients 
suing  the  government.  California’s  Senator 
George  Murphy  is  one  of  many  politicians 
who  has  questioned  the  “propriety  and  the 
enormous  expense  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  legal 
service  program  bringing  suit  against  an 
agency  of  the  federal,  state,  county  or  local 
government.  In  such  instance,  the  taxpayer 
is  paying  the  legal  fees  of  both  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant — which  does  not  seem 
quite  right  to  me.”  Murphy  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  when  it  was 
in  the  Senate  that  would  prohibit  all  such 
suits  by  legal  services  attorneys.  It  failed. 

Earl  Johnson,  who  heads  the  legal  services 
program  at  OEO  has  articulated  another  view, 
that  the  right  to  equal  justice  requires  that 
people  without  money  have  the  same  access 
to  an  attorney  and  the  same  opportunity  to 
sue  the  government  as  the  better-off.  With¬ 
out,  it  he  says,  the  poor  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  bureaucrats  and  can’t  defend  themselves 
against  arbitrary,  unconstitutional  treat¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  he  maintains,  the  legal  serv¬ 
ices  program  has  “brought  disputes  into  the 
courtroom  which  might  otherwise  have  gen¬ 
erated  picketing,  demonstrations  and  vio¬ 
lence.”  This  riot  prevention  “benefit”  is  prob¬ 
ably  exaggerated,  but  it  is  politically  pro¬ 
ductive  at  the  moment  and  is  being  exploited 
by  news  releases  from  OEO  (“Washington, 
D.  C.  Legal  Services  Program  Helps  to  Avert 
Riots”  was  the  title  of  one  such  story;  “Cleve¬ 
land  LSP  Helps  Avert  Violence”  another) . 
Nevertheless,  the  program  has  potential  as 
a  steam  valve  in  the  slums,  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  anger  through  the  courts.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  relief  to  a  few  litigants  and 
alleviating  somewhat  the  feeling  of  power¬ 
lessness  among  the  poor,  the  legal  services 
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program  has  begun  to  have  important  effects 
on  the  law  itself.  For  example,  a  recent  Con¬ 
necticut  court  reding,  rendering  unconstitu¬ 
tional  the  state’s  one-year  residency  require¬ 
ment  for  welfare  benefits,  is  expected  to  af¬ 
fect  practices  in  other  states  and  benefits 
thousands  of  poor  people  who  may  never  have 
heard  of  LSP. 

The  program  is  now  in  trouble,  the  OEO 
maintains,  not  because  it  has  been  inade¬ 
quate  but  because  it  has  done  so  well.  LSP 
officials  has  fears  of  what  will  happen  when 
the  poverty  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1968 
reaches  the  House  floor  within  the  next  few 
days.  Attacks  are  expected  on  three  fronts. 

First,  the  Murphy  amendment  to  forbid 
suits  against  government  agencies  at  all 
levels  may  be  introduced  under  another 
name  in  the  House.  It  stands  a  better  chance 
of  success  than  in  the  Senate.  Between  seven 
and  10  percent  of  the  320,000  cases  handled 
by  legal  services  lawyers  last  year  were 
against  welfare,  social  security,  workmen’s 
compensation,  Veterans  Administration, 
education  and  other  government  agencies. 
Among  them  were  the  most  important  law 
reform  cases  handled  by  LSP.  “The  Murphy 
amendment,”  says  an  OEO  spokesman, 
“would  eliminate  those  cases  aimed  diectly 
at  the  causes  of  poverty.  .  .  .  The  effect 
would  be  to  deny  equal  justice  to  the  poor 
in  a  year  when  the  nation’s  urban  ghettos 
have  erupted  in  rioting.” 

The  second  attack  feared  by  LSP  is  an 
amendment  to  operate  legal  services  as  a 
“judicare”  program.  Under  such  a  setup,  per¬ 
sons  who  had  first  been  certified  indigent 
would  be  eligible  to  go  to  the  private  at¬ 
torney  of  their  choice  and  he  would  be  re¬ 
imbursed,  as  in  Medicare,  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  poor  would  be  no  longer  have 
easy  access  to  law  offices  set  up  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  and  staffed  by  specialists  in 
poverty  law  zealous  for  law  reform  as  well  as 
for  serving  the  interests  of  their  individual 
clients. 

The  third  amendment  expected  by  LSP  is 
one  that  would  require  OEO  to  gain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  local  bar  associations  if  neighbor¬ 
hood  legal  services  offices  are  to  be  funded 
in  a  community.  Although  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  praised  the  program,  local 
bar  associations,  particularly  in  the  South, 
have  been  critical  and  OEO  officials  predict 
that  were  the  amendment  to  become  law, 
LSP  would  be  effectively  killed. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  8,  1967] 
Legal  Am  Skirmish  in  Poverty  War 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — The  scene  last  summer  in 
Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff’s  Federal  District 
courtroom  here  put  a  blush  on  believers  in 
tidy  government. 

Here  were  attorneys  paid  by  Sargent  Shriv- 
ers’  poverty  warriors  determinedly  pressing  a 
lawsuit  not  against  some  Scrooge-like  finance 
company  but  against  another  Government 
agency.  “It  is  a  strange  thing,”  Judge  Holtzoff 
remarked,  and  as  the  months  rolled  by  other 
judges  in  other  communities  were  similarly 
moved  to  wonder  how  the  Government  could 
possibly  justify  financing  legal  actions 
against  itself. 

Now  this  apparent  anomaly  is  engaging 
Congress’  angry  attention  for  the  first  time. 
When  voting  starts  today  on  amendments  to 
recast  the  entire  antipoverty  crusade,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  may  petulantly  put  an  end 
to  what  many  consider  plain  foolishness — 
the  provision  of  free  legal  aid  to  the  poor  in 
courtroom  jousts  against  local,  state  and 
Federal  agencies. 

Indeed,  Congress  quite  probably  would  stop 
this  program  if  President  Earl  F.  Morris  and 
other  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  weren’t  busily  lobbying  to  uphold  Mr. 
Shriver’s  hand.  Far  from  being  another  hap- 
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hazard  wastefulness,  these  ABA  leaders  be¬ 
lieve,  such  suits  are  necessary  to  restrain  Big 
Government’s  arbitrary  tendencies. 

“FIRE  BRIGADES” 

Behind  the  scenes,  it’s  understood,  ABA 
President-elect  William  T.  Gossett  has  been 
working  with  some  success  to  neutralize  and 
perhaps  even  convert  House  Republican 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Gossett 
is  a  former  Ford  Motor  Co.  vice  president  and 
general  counsel.  “We’ve  lobbied  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we’ve  sponsored  meetings  and  we’ve 
had  fire  brigades  out  to  beat  down  the  op¬ 
position,”  a  bar  association  spokesman 
confides. 

Until  recently  the  poverty  war’s  legal  aid 
services  seemed  to  be  its  least  vulnerable 
flank. 

For  one  thing,  it  seemed  quite  proper  to 
provide  free  representation  for  poor  people 
seeking  to  assert  contractual  rights,  once  it 
had  become  routine  for  states  and  localities 
to  grant  free  counsel  to  indigent  defendants 
in  criminal  cases  as  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Then,  too,  leading  lawyers  tended  to 
share  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Bren¬ 
nan’s  observation  that  “built-in  bias”  against 
the  poor  frequently  infects  the  courtroom.  In 
Congress,  finally,  detractors  of  the  poverty 
war  as  an  unconscionable  waste  often  agree 
that  the  ignorant  poor  in  a  complex  society 
need  protection  against  grabby  landlords, 
shabby  sales  tactics  and  loan  sharks  mas¬ 
querading  as  legitimate  finance  companies. 

Finding  this  fertile  reception,  Mr.  Shriv- 
er’s  legal  aiders  moved  to  placate  the  bar  lest 
it  come  to  regard  Government-paid  lawyers 
litigating  civil  suits  as  one  step  toward  so¬ 
cialized  law.  Among  other  safeguards,  neigh- 
bodhood  law  offices  financed  by  the  poverty 
program  but  operating  under  local  control 
aren’t  supposed  to  accept  cases  from  which  a 
private  lawyer  might  earn  a  fee;  these  “fee¬ 
generating”  cases  are  referred  instead  to 
private  practitioners. 

As  a  practical  matter,  many  state  and 
local  bar  associations  came  to  realize  that 
Federal  money  carefully  spent  could  be  a 
boon  to  the  profession.  Besides  opening  job 
slots  on  the  Federal  payroll  (1,400  so  far),  to 
stimulate  recognition  by  the  poor  of  their 
legal  rights  might  ultimately  tap  a  vast  res¬ 
ervoir  of  new  legal  business.  Earl  Johnson 
Jr„  Chief  Shriver’s  director  for  legal  serv¬ 
ices,  cites  an  American  Bar  Foundation  sur¬ 
vey  that  suggests  that  not  more  than  a  few 
thousand  of  14  million  “legal  problems” 
rising  among  the  poor  each  year  receive  pro¬ 
fessional  treatment. 

Having  won  general  support  from  the  bar 
(state  associations  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  among  others,  swung  from  opposi¬ 
tion  to  neutrality  or  support) ,  the  legal  aid¬ 
ers  quickly  established  a  national  network 
of  200  neighborhood  offices,  mostly  in  slum 
areas,  supplemented  by  much-advertised 
“circuit  riders”  traveling  in  trailers  to  rural 
places.  Federal  dollars  also  began  flowing  to 
law  schools  in  the  hope  that  courses  in 
“poverty  law”  would  join  tax  law,  real  estate 
law  and  corporate  law  as  traditional  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  curriculum. 

Mostly  the  Government-paid  lawyers  (on 
the  average  they  earn  $9,500  a  year)  handle 
Juvenile  misdemeanors,  divorces,  paternity 
problems,  landlord -tenant  disputes  and 
creditor-debtor  controversies.  When  the  pov¬ 
erty  lawyers  undertook  to  defend  several  doz¬ 
en  defendants  accused  of  participation  in 
race  protests  or  riots,  there  were  grumbles 
but  remarkably  few  loud  squawks.  Nor  did 
the  first  suits  against  local  government  agen¬ 
cies  awaken  Congressional  concern — suits  in 
Ohio  on  behalf  of  Mexican-American  migrant 
workers  requiring  motor  vehicle  bureaus  to 
give  license  tests  in  languages  other  than 
English :  suits  in  New  York  prohibiting  pub¬ 


lic  housing  projects  from  barring  unwed 
mothers;  suits  in  several  states  challenging 
eligibility  requirements  for  relief  recipients. 

It  was  a  welfare  suit  brought  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  legal  services  agency  that 
prompted  Judge  Holtzoff  to  note  with  sur¬ 
prise  in  dismissing  it  that  “here  are  lawyers 
being  paid  by  the  Government  to  sue  an¬ 
other  Government  department.”  But  another 
such  suit  in  Hartford  could  reshape  the  wel¬ 
fare  laws  of  40  states  that  impose  a  one-year 
residency  requirement  upon  relief  applicants, 
the  maximum  Dermitted  by  Federal  law. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  INCURSION 

The  first  round  in  the  Hartford  suit  was 
won  by  legal  services  lawyers,  who  persuaded 
a  three-judge  Federal  panel  that  Connecticut 
couldn’t  deny  public  assistance  to  a  needy 
mother  moving  from  Massachusetts  to  be 
near  her  family.  Denial  of  aid  under  such 
circumstances  is  an  unconstitutional  incur¬ 
sion  on  the  right  to  travel,  the  judges  held, 
and  they  went  on  to  declare  that  Con¬ 
necticut  can’t  withhold  relief  from  new¬ 
comers  even  if  their  “sole  or  principal  pur¬ 
pose  in  entry  is  to  seek  aid.” 

'  If  upheld,  this  language  may  knock  out 
residence  requirements  in  every  state  with 
a  consequent  strain  in  tax  revenues.  Yet  in 
part  because  newspapers  scarcely  noted  the 
role  of  Federally  financed  legal  aiders,  the 
suit  generated  surprisingly  little  flak  against 
the  “professional  law  advocates  of  the  poor,” 
to  use  Director  Johnson’s  description.  What 
touched  off  the  Congressional  tempest  was 
a  rapid  series  of  suits  in  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan’s 
state  by  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  a 
statewide  service  to  migrant  workers. 

The  CRLA  received  its  first  Federal  infu¬ 
sion  of  $1,756,000  (more  than  enough  to  last  a 
year)  on  May  24,  1966,  and  $756,000  more  on 
Dec.  31 — less  than  a  week  before  Gov.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  inauguration.  Thus  the  legal  aiders 
craftily  sidestepped  the  certainty  of  a  guber¬ 
natorial  veto,  and  Poverty  Chief  Shriver 
avoided  the  sensitive  necessity  of  overriding 
it. 

Amply  financed,  the  CRLA  went  to  work. 
Starting  last  September  it  enraged  Gov.  Rea¬ 
gan  by  thwarting  his  proposed  cutback  of 
several  million  dollars  in  the  state’s  Medi¬ 
cal  system  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
needy,  then  blocked  a  proposal  by  a  local 
school  district  to  shut  down  classes  for  a 
week  so  students  could  help  bring  in  the 
late  grape  harvest.  Next  the  organization 
went  after  bigger  game,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Acting  on  an  application  by  California 
growers,  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  had  certified 
the  need  to  bring  in  thousands  of  Mexican 
braceros  to  pick  tomatoes  and  other  crops, 
and  the  CRLA  threatened  suit  to  block  the 
importation.  The  Labor  Department  re¬ 
sponded  not  by  fighting  but  by  assigning  the 
aggressive  poverty  lawyers  a  role  in  changing 
certification  procedures. 

EMBARRASSMENT  A  FACTOR 

One  factor  in  the  settlement,  no  doubt, 
was  the  Labor  Department’s  embarrassment 
at  the  prospect  of  lining  up  publicly  with 
the  powerful  growers.  “Instead  of  fighting 
the  suit,  as  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Labor  Department  rolled  over 
and  played  dead,”  Democratic  Rep.  B.  F.  Sisk 
complained,  while  in  the  Senate  Republican 
George  Murphy  denounced  the  “ludicrous 
spectacle”  of  both  sides  in  a  threatened 
lawsuit  being  financed  by  Federal  taxpayers. 

Yet  whatever  the  merits  of  the  California 
legal  scrambling,  the  spectacle  attracting 
Sen.  Murphy’s  ire  is  no  different  in  principle 
from,  for  example,  Justice  Department  law¬ 
yers  filing  suit  against  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munication  Commission’s  approval  of  the 
ITT— ABC  merger.  And  there’s  a  larger  issue 
at  stake  which  ought  to  make  conservative- 


minded  lawmakers  pause  before  voting  to 
immunize  governments  against  legal  attack 
from  within.  It  has  always  been  a  tenet  of 
the  conservative  creed  that  government  un¬ 
checked  erodes  liberty.  As  legal  aider  John¬ 
son  puts  it: 

“In  this  age  of  Big  Government,  ever  in¬ 
creasing  in  size,  it’s  refreshing  to  know  that 
some  bureaucratic  mistakes  won’t  go 
unchallenged.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHERLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherle:  On 
page  201,  line  7,  after  the  period  insert: 
“The  Director  shall  ascertain  the  per¬ 
centage  of  impoverished  residents  of  rural 
areas  to  the  impoverished  residents  of  the 
nation  and  shall  take  appropriate  action  to 
assure  that  the  percentage  of  funds  ex¬ 
pended  in  rural  areas  under  this  title  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  incidence  of  poverty  in 
such  areas  as  compared  with  the  incidence 
of  poverty  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.” 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  nothing  more  than  ask 
that  the  rural  poor  be  granted  the  same 
consideration  as  those  living  in  the 
urban  areas.  As  many  of  you  know,  a 
great  migration  from  the  rural  areas  of 
America  has  taken  place  in  the  last  6 
years.  Farm  income  has  been  down  $2 
billion  since  last  year.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  deprived  farm  child 
and  a  deprived  urban  child?  I  have  never 
noticed  any  difference.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  poverty  program,  30  percent  of  the 
funds  are  going  to  the  urban  areas  while 
45  percent  of  the  poor  in  America  today 
are  rural.  Now,  is  this  amendment  asking 
too  much  when  it  asks  that  the  rural 
poor  in  America  be  granted  the  same 
opportunities  in  education  and  retrain¬ 
ing  and  rehabilitation?  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  this  House  does, 
either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  anyone  in  this 
House  be  willing  to  take  a  10-percent 
cut?  Would  they  take  a  10-percent  cut? 
This  has  taken  place  in  farm  income  in 
America  today.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  to  say,  “Give  us  an  equal  chance  to 
educate,  retrain,  and  rehabilitate  the 
poor  of  rural  America.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  witness  after  witness 
appearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  earlier 
hearings  in  the  Senate  have  testified  that 
nearly  half  of  this  Nation’s  poor  live  in 
rural  areas,  from  44  to  50  percent.  In 
rural  America,  26.9  percent  of  the  people 
are  poor,  while  the  figure  for  the  urban 
area  is  14.4  percent.  • 

The  rural  American  poor  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  their  fair  share  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  antipoverty  effort.  In  fiscal  1966, 
only  15  percent  of  the  poverty  expendi¬ 
tures  were  devoted  to  the  eradication  of 
rural  poverty. 

In  fiscal  1967  this  figure  was  33  per¬ 
cent.  Many  close  observers  of  the  rural 
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American  scene  dispute  the  contention 
that  33  percent  of  the  antipoverty  funds 
were  spent  in  rural  areas.  Others  point 
out,  as  did  the  Des  Moines  Register,  that 
while  money  may  be  spent  in  rural  areas, 
it  is  not  necessarily  being  put  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  qualify  under  the 
Government’s  standards  of  poverty.  In 
either  event,  we  are  not  giving  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  this  segment  of  the  Nation’s 
poor.  It  has  been  argued  that  in  the  ini¬ 
tial  stages  of  the  war  on  poverty  the 
rural  areas  were  not  equipped  to  handle 
the  funds  and  that  this  accounted  for 
their  having  been  ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  reason  the  rural  poor  have  been 
ignored  is  because  an  administrator  of 
national  programs  is  under  the  gun  to 
get  the  biggest  bang  for  the  buck,  so  he 
does  not  operate  in  areas  where  he  en¬ 
counters  the  highest  cost  per  unit  of 
program  output. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  have  been  in 
the  past,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  should  now  be  capable  of  admin¬ 
istering  effective  programs  to  eliminate 
rural  poverty.  Our  committee  received 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  with  the 
contemplated  expansion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  in  fiscal  1968,  all 
rural  counties  which  fall  into  the  “con¬ 
templated  poverty  bracket”  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  community  action  agency. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  has 
urged  that  more  war  on  poverty  funds 
be  devoted  toward  rural  poverty  and  he 
insists  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  now  has  the  capability  and  the  legal 
authority  to  see  that  these  funds  are 
properly  spent.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
does  not  follow  through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  indica¬ 
tions  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  fully 
handle  the  attack  on  rural  poverty,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro¬ 
poses,  for  fiscal  1968  to  allocate  only  36 
percent  of  its  total  expenditures  to  ef¬ 
forts  on  behalf  of  the  rural  poor.  Why 
should  almost  50  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
poor  be  relegated  to  this  dispropor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  antipoverty  effort? 

Members  of  Congress  representing 
urban  areas  may  assume  that  my 
amendment  would  be  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  metropolitan  areas. 
However,  the  facts  are  plain  for  all  to 
see  that  the  rural  poor  of  today  will  be 
the  urban  poor  of  tomorrow  unless  we 
take  immediate  steps  to  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  meaningful  education 
and  job  opportunities.  While  there  are 
probably  many  ways  to  achieve  this  re¬ 
sult  I  believe  that  an  earmarking  pro¬ 
posal  is  the  best  approach.  The  reason 
was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Lowell  H.  Watts, 
of  Colorado’s  extension  committee  on 
organization  and  policy,  when  he  said: 

Rural  communities  do  not  have  a  profes¬ 
sional  talent  to  enable  them  to  compete  ef¬ 
fectively  with  metropolitan  regions  for  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance.  Specific  earmarking  of  funds 
to  be  used  in  rural  areas  would  protect  the 
interests  of  rural  Americans  and  equalize 
Federal  assistance. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  a  statistical 
breakdown  of  OEO  expenditures  for  fis¬ 
cal  1967  and  proposed  fiscal  1968  ex¬ 
penditures  at  this  point: 


Job  Corps . . 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps _ 

Work  experience _ _ _ 

Adult  work  training  and  special  impact. 

Community  action  program _ _ _ 

Migrants _ - _ 

Rural  loans . . . 

VISTA.... . . . 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scherle]  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Scherle)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sisk]  . 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
200,  after  line  8,  insert  a  new  subsection  (d) 
as  follows : 

“(d)  No  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  commenced  in 
any  city,  county,  or  other  major  political  sub¬ 
division  except  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
community  action  agency  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  community  action  agency,  the  local 
governing  body  for  that  subdivision.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observe  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  we  do  not  have  any  objec¬ 
tions  to  it  insofar  as  the  chairman 
knows. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RANDALL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall:  On 
page  202,  line  18,  after  the  period,  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  line  18  and  all  of  lines  19, 
20,  and  21,  and  substitute  the  following:  “To 
encourage  equitable  distribution  of  assist¬ 
ance,  the  director  shall  reduce  or  waive  re¬ 
quirements  relating  to  matching  non-Federal 
assistance  when  there  is  a  10  per  centum  or 
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greater  imbalance  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  with  respect  to  any  part  or  all  of  sub¬ 
section  (b)  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6). 
When  this  condition  exists  in  any  rural  area, 
the  director  shall  utilize  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  and  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies,  or  any  combination  thereof,  to 
promptly  achieve  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance.” 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
limitation  of  time  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  fully  debate  my  amendment  which 
commences  at  line  18  of  page  202,  being 
a  part  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  241, 
which  concerns  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  rural  areas. 

My  amendment  calls  for  a  seventh 
guideline  to  be  added  to  subsection  (b) 
of  section  241  by  providing  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  in  addition  to  the  other  six 
criteria  or  guidelines  take  into  account 
the  number  .of  aging  in  a  rural  area  who 
receive  only  minimum  social  security 
benefits  and/or  the  number  of  those  over 
72  years  of  age  who  receive  special  bene¬ 
fits  and  who  have  had  no  previous 
coverage. 

My  amendment  allows  the  Director  to 
reduce  or  waive  the  requirements  as  to 
matching  non-Federal  assistance  where 
there  is  a  10  pel-centum  or  greater  im¬ 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
in  respect  to  anyone  of  the  six  criteria 
listed  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  better 
assurances  written  into  the  bill  that  the 
rural  areas  will  get  an  equitable  share 
of  the  community  action  programs.  The 
rural  areas  may  have  received  a  fair 
and  reasonable  share  of  the  youth  and 
adult  work  programs,  but  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  in  the  rural  areas 
have  been  woefully  shortchanged.  This 
is  true  of  the  rural  areas  it  is  my  pri¬ 
vilege  to  represent. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  try 
to  make  it  assured  that  the  rural  areas 
will  indeed  receive  the  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  that  the  law  now  provides.  Sec¬ 
tion  241(b)  with  its  six  guidelines  was 
added  to  the  old  law  in  1965.  But  frank¬ 
ly,  unless  there  are  stronger  directives 
the  rural  areas  will  have  to  continue  to 
go  along  as  recipients  with  much  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  program.  With¬ 
out  meaningful  directives,  the  situation 
cannot  be  corrected. 

My  amendment  is  an  effort  to  require 
an  equitable  distribution.  There  is  no 
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strict  demand  that  the  distribution  be 
100  percent  equitable  all  of  the  time, 
but  when  the  proper  ratio  on  the  basis  of 
need  in  the  rural  areas  lags  10  percent 
or  more  behind  urban  areas  then  some¬ 
thing  should  and  must  be  done. 

My  amendment  simply  requires  that 
the  Director  of  OEO  may  reduce  or 
waive  requirements  for  matching  non- 
Federal  assistance  when  there  is  a  10 
percent  or  more  imbalance. 

The  progress  has  been  slow  on  these 
programs  in  our  rural  areas — painfully 
slow — as  compared  with  the  swift  action 
developed  in  the  big  cities,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  has  some  changes  which  will 
help  the  rural  areas.  It  also  contains 
some  steps  backward.  One  such  step  is 
the  Gibbons  amendment,  now  a  part  of 
the  committee  print,  which  would  put  a 
number  of  community  action  agencies 
in  our  district  out  of  business.  Perhaps 
an  urban  area  will  have  no  trouble  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  20 -percent  contribution  with 
half  of  it  in  cash.  But  it  is  quite  another 
story  for  four  or  five  or  more  counties  in 
the  rural  areas,  plus  a  number  of  small 
towns  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  com¬ 
mingle  their  tax*  moneys  into  a  non¬ 
profit  community  action  board.  Not  only 
is  the  process  of  negotiation  difficult  and 
the  details  of  pooling  the  money  hard  to 
work  out,  but  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the 
counties  to  raise  the  cash  because  their 
tax  levies  are  now  at  their  legal  maxi¬ 
mum.  But  these  counties  can  contribute 
something.  Each  county  and  each  small 
town  can  contribute  facilities,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  personnel  services,  and  a 
real  joint  effort  is  the  result. 

In  practice  no  separate  community 
action  agency  is  needed  or  desirable  for 
each  county  or  each  town.  The  multi¬ 
county  community  action  agency  is  an 
effective  way  to  combat  the  problems  in 
rural  areas,  since  the  problems  are  about 
the  same  in  each  county.  Rather  than 
destroy  this  multicounty  effort  by  these 
cash  contributions,  we  should  encourage 
and  strengthen  it  and  make  it  more  effec¬ 
tive.  In  our  State  and  in  our  congres¬ 
sional  district,  without  our  present 
amendment  perhaps  as  many  as  half  of 
the  rural  community  action  agencies 
would  be  closed  down  or  so  restricted 
that  they  would  be  ineffective. 

We  all  know  about  the  continuing 
migration  of  population  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  big  cities.  This  movement  is 
continuing  and  will  continue  to  overtax 
schools,  transportation,  and  housing  fa¬ 
cilities  of  our  big  cities.  It  will  make  more 
complex  and  increase  the  problems  of 
race  relations  and  crime  control.  The 
practical  direction  to  take  in  attacking 
this  migration  to  the  cities  is  to  attack 
it  where  it  starts.  In  other  words,  provide 
options  for  rural  citizens  to  remain  in 
rural  areas  if  they  desire. 

It  has  been  charged  by  several  that 
there  is  an  antirural  bias  in  OEO.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  effort 
going  on  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  a  program  known  as  RAD  or 
rural  areas  development.  It  is  most  sig¬ 
nificant  that  its  advisory  committee  in  a 
recent  policy  statement  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  urged  a  push  to¬ 
ward  a  national  policy  of  better  rural/ 
urban  balance,  for  greater  application  of 


Federal  aid  outside  of  metropolitan  areas 
to  ease  population  problems  in  large 
cities  and  to  restore  job  opportunities  in 
the  countryside.  The  President  recog¬ 
nized  this  problem  in  a  recent  message. 
The  Senate  has  given  recognition  to  this 
in  its  reports.  Even  the  House  report 
mentioned  greater  equity  for  rural  areas. 
My  amendment  would  eliminate  some 
loose  language  which  the  agency  could 
ignore,  and  provide  more  specific  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  agency  to  reduce  this  tough 
non-Federal  contribution  provision. 

My  amendment  does  not  mean  there 
should  be  any  added  quota  or  earmark¬ 
ing  of  funds,  but  simply  a  guideline  for 
corrective  action  when  there  is  an  im¬ 
balance  in  this  program.  I  urge  you  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  reason  it  is  so  impoi'tant  to 
emphasize  an  equitable  distribution  of 
these  funds  for  the  rural  areas,  instead 
of  the  disproportionate  share,  or  exist¬ 
ing  inequitable  distribution  to  the  urban 
areas  involves  or  embodies  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  “A  stitch  in  time  may  save  nine.” 
We  all  know  a  little  repair  work  or  main¬ 
tenance  to  buildings  or  facilities  may  save 
greater  costs  later.  This  is  called  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance.  Emphasis  is  in¬ 
creasingly  placed  today  upon  what  is 
called  preventive  medicine,  to  prevent  an 
illness  from  taking  hold  or  to  spend  some 
time  and  money  to  prevent  illness. 

Hardly  anyone  denies  some  of  our 
cities  seem  to  have  an  illness.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  directions  for  that  ill¬ 
ness  to  go.  Become  worse,  remain  the 
same,  or  hopefully  improve. 

Our  amendment  should  certainly  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  who  want  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  cities,  because  funds  of 
this  program  spent  in  the  rural  areas  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  our  cities  from  becoming  worse. 

In  Monday’s  Washington  Daily  News 
there  was  a  story  about  a  plan  to  “re¬ 
route”  the  rural  poor.  The  headline  states 
“New  Way  To  Deal  With  City  Slums.”  It 
pointed  out  that  both  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  were  working  on  this  plan. 

The  entire  idea  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  disperse  the 
poor  within  the  innercity  or  to  clear  the 
big  city  slums,  so  long  as  these  inner 
city  areas  continue  to  fill  up  with  more 
unskilled  people  arriving  from  the  rural 
areas. 

All  the  money  that  we  spend  on  wel¬ 
fare,  training,  education  and  even  so- 
called  “income  maintenance”  for  the 
poor  in  the  cities  to  lift  them  from  their 
present  condition  will  do  little  good  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  measure  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  new  buildups  of  slum  problems  from 
the  newcomers  that  continue  to  fill  up 
the  crowded  areas. 

There  are  many  plans  to  prevent  this 
continued  migration  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  big  cities,  but  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  do  something  about  it  here 
today  is  by  voting  for  this  amendment, 
which  should  help  in  arresting  the  mi¬ 
gration  from  the  rural  areas  to  our  large 
cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall], 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
310,  after  line  22,  add  the  following: 

“(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
acquisition  of  any  medical  facility  or  for  the 
provision  of  health  services,  unless  the  facil¬ 
ity  or  the  service  conforms  with  any  plan 
established  for  the  area  under  the  provisions 
of  section  314  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended.” 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  on  page  210  after  line  22,  and  it 
simply  adds  an  additional  special  limita¬ 
tion  to  section  245.  It  is  submitted  for  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  who  had  to  be  off  the  floor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness.  The  amendment  is 
self-explanatory.  It  would  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  OEO  medical,  diagnostic  clinic, 
research  facilities,  and  even  hospitals, 
without  clearing  with  the  partnership 
for  health  amendments — USPHS 
Amendments  of  1967— which  have  passed 
this  House  as  H.R.  6418  and  the  other 
body  and  which  is  now  in  conference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Surgeon  General’s  approval  of 
a  health  program  before  it  could  be 
funded  by  OEO.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
simply  restrict  the  extent  of  these  health 
facilities  where  we  have  a  critically 
limited  supply  of  people.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  limit  them  because  he  would 
surely  approve  them,  where  needed.  The 
House  has  already  passed  the  bill  H.R. 
6418  which  provides  for  $932  million  over 
a  4-year  period  for  this  purpose,  and  this 
adds  an  additional  $60  million. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  believe  this  will  hamstring  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  here,  though? 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  I  do  not  believe  that. 
This  means  that  they  will  have  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  professional  surveys  as  to 
needed  beds  and  other  facilities  be¬ 
fore  such  services  can  be  placed  in  the 
various  States,  just  as  in  Hill- 
Burton — 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  not  believe - 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
yielded  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
clines  to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  for  in¬ 
troducing  this  amendment.  This  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  tune  with  the  legislation  that 
we  have  passed  here,  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  I  believe  this 
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would  protect  the  public  by  providing 
proper  supervision  of  facilities  in  the 
public  interest.  I  believe  this  House 
should  support  this  amendment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  very  good  one  and  should  be; 
supported.  ' 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  has  said  today  at  Colorado 
Springs  that  those  programs  must  be  kept 
under  professional  control  and  second, 
there  is  the  power  of  consultation  in  the 
laws  at  this  time,  with  other  Federal 
agencies;  this  amendment  would  simply 
make  it  a  matter  of  required  coordina¬ 
tion  and  need.  Of  course,  it  will  also  save 
$60  million. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  56,  noes  66. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  77, 
noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  ’from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell] . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CABELL 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cabell  :  On 
page  210,  after  line  22,  insert  the  following: 

“(7)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  employed  to  carry  out  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  activities  receiving  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  under  this  title  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  within  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  years,  or  who  is  then  subject  to  a 
felony  indictment. 

‘‘(8)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  assure  that  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title  are  not  carried 
on  in  a  manner  involving  the  use  of  program 
funds  or  property,  the  provision  of  services, 
or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  person¬ 
nel  in  a  manner  affecting,  or  intended  to 
affect  the  outcome  of  a  labor  dispute.  Rules 
and  regulations  issued  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  enforcement  procedures, 
which  shall  include  provision  for  summary 
suspension  of  assistance,  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or  other  action  necessary  to  per¬ 
mit  enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  answer  a  large 
percentage  of  all  the  charges  about  bad 
spots  that  have  developed  in  our  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs.  Briefly,  it  would 
provide  for  the  Director  of  OEO  the  right 
yardsticks  or  guidelines,  if  you  please, 
which  would  prohibit  an  employee  of  an 
OEO  project  from  being  employed  by  the 
OEO  if  he  is  under  a  felony  indictment, 
or  if  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
within  the  previous  5  years.  The  5-year 
provision  does  not  prohibit  rehabilitated 
men  from  being  able  to  serve. 


The  other  portion  of  the  amendment 
would  require  that  people  employed  in  a 
community  action  program  cannot  take 
part  in  any  manner  in  a  labor-manage¬ 
ment  dispute,  either  as  a  strikebreaker 
or  as  those  who  would  in  any  way  fur¬ 
ther  the  progress  of  a  certified  labor- 
management  dispute.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  see  fit  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  my  colleague  aware 
that  there  are  possibly  500,000  auto  thefts 
annually  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
in  most  jurisdictions  auto  theft  is  a 
felony,  and  that  in  the  case  of  kids  in¬ 
volved  in  very  serious  juvenile  crime,  in 
a  large  percentage  of  those  cases  an  auto 
theft  was  the  first  step  down  the  road  to 
much  more  serious  criminal  activity? 
Should  rehabilitation  programs  not  be 
available  to  a  youngster  who  has  been 
convicted  of  auto  theft? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  in¬ 
clude  those  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  They  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  of  the  rehabilitation 
features  of  the  program,  and  from  em¬ 
ployment  as  corrections  and  parole  aides, 
where  they  are  serving  very  usefully  in 
the  new  careers  program  on  the  west 
coast. 

Mr.  CABELL.  They  would  be  excluded 
only  .from  being  on  salary;  they  would 
not  be  excluded  from  benefits  other  than 
being  employed  by  the  OEO. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Just 
a  few  short  months  ago,  I  reported  to 
this  House  exactly  how  the  incidences 
in  the  city  of  Providence  were  so  effec¬ 
tively  handled  and  law  and  order  re¬ 
stored  completely  in  2  days. 

At  that  time,  I  had  inserted  in  the 
Record,  newspaper  accounts  of  the  inci¬ 
dences  and  certain  statements  by  the 
mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  department.  All  singled 
-out  for  special  commendation  the  fine 
assistance  given  to  them  by  the  so-called 
“soul  patrol”  which  was  composed  of 
young  men  who  spontaneously  reacted 
to  the  incidences  by  working  side  by  side 
with  the  police  department.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  membership  of  the  soul 
patrol  at  that  time  were  associated  with 
the  poverty  program,  either  as  employees 
or  as  elected  members  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  advisory  committees. 

I  have  in  my  hand  right  now  police 
records  of  members  of  the  soul  patrol. 
Our  juvenile  code  makes  privileged  the 
records  of  many  of  these  young  men. 
However,  they  have  authorized  the 
mayor  of  Providence  to  use  their  names 
and  their  records  if  it  will  help  preserve 
the  poverty  program.  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  these  documents  into  the 
Record  of  this  House,  but  I  do  feel  their 
authorization  is  a  truly  significant  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  deep  feeling  of  many 
people  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  first  part 
of  my  colleague’s  amendment  because 
many  of  the  people  involved  who  were 
responsible  for  deterring  these  riots  and 
for  keeping  them  down  to  a  minimum 
disturbance  were  people  with  police  rec¬ 
ords.  Many  of  them  were  associated  with 
the  program  but  were  not  being  paid; 
some  of  them  were  on  a  payroll.  As  far 
as  rehabilitation  is  concerned,  I  cannot 
see  where  one  has  to  wait  5  years.  If  you 
are  going  to  tell  a  man  he  has  to  wait 
5  years,  he  may  well  return  to  crime. 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Cabell]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan: 
On  page  168,  line  15,  after  “103.”  insert 
“(a)”. 

On  page  184,  line  10,  before  the  period 
insert  except  that  the  Director  shall  pro¬ 
vide  no  financial  assistance  to  any  church 
or  other  religious  body,  other  than  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  use  of  buildings  or  real  prop¬ 
erty  at  a  normal  rental.” 

On  page  211,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(b)  The  requirement  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  221(a)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  that  the  Director  provide 
no  financial  assistance  to  any  church  or 
other  religious  body,  other  than  assistance 
for  the  use  of  buildings  or  real  property  at 
a  normal  rental,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  programs  approved  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act:  but  no  payments  of  any 
assistance  of  the  kind  involved  with  respect 
to  any  program  shall  be  made  after  the  end 
of  the  current  contract,  or  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  whichever  is  sooner,  or 
for  any  new  contract.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
it  the  gentleman’s  amendment  would 
preclude  the  church  from  serving  as  a 
delegated  agency  and  would  bar  a  church 
from  operating  a  Headstart  program. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman  is 
partially  correct.  A  church  could  donate 
its  facilities  or  charge  a  normal  rental 
for  their  use.  A  church  could  also  carry 
on  any  program  it  chose  so  long  as  it 
received  no  Federal  funds  to  support 
such  a  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  today’s  world,  as 
in  yesterday’s,  keeping  peace  and  making 
war  usually  requires  the  forging  of  al¬ 
liances.  Any  student  of  history  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  such  terms  as  the  “grand  al¬ 
liance,”  the  “holy  alliance,”  or  the  “un¬ 
holy  alliance.” 

In  waging  the  war  on  poverty  this 
administration  has  forged  what  may  well 
be  called  an  “uneasy  alliance.”  Some 
even  believe  it  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
alliance.  I  refer  to  the  entangling  al¬ 
liance  of  church  and  state  in  general  and 
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to  that  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  in  particular.  By  his  own  ad¬ 
mission,  Sargent  Shriver  made  this  clear 
when  he  stated  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  AFR-CIO  in  San  Francisco, 
on  December  9,  1965,  the  following: 

Three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  di¬ 
rect  grants  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we 
have  given  hundreds  without  violating  the 
principle  of  separation  of  Church  and  State. 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  were  not 
convinced  then,  and  I  am  not  convinced 
now  that  OEO  has  kept  faith  with  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  In  1965  and  1966  I  offered  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  antipoverty  legislation  in 
an  attempt  to  clarify  what  I  believed 
to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  area 
hoping  to  restore  the  “wall  of  separa¬ 
tion’’  between  church  and  state  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  insisted 
then,  as  I  insist  now,  that  OEO  and  the 
Congress  are  engaged  in  building  a  house 
of  cards  which  will,  by  ultimate  court 
decisions,  come  tumbling  down,  if  the 
OEO  persists  in  making  grants  to  and 
contracts  with  churches  and  church -re¬ 
lated  organization?. 

In  a  special  -interview  with  Walker 
Knight,  editor  of  Southern  Baptists’ 
Home  Missions  magazine  last  June,  Mr. 
Shriver  was  asked,  “Do  you  see  any  or¬ 
ganized  participation  by  the  denomina¬ 
tions?”  Mr.  Shriver  replied: 

Yes,  I  do.  We  have  something  called  the 
Interfaith  Committee  in  support  of  the  war 
against  poverty — composed  of  the  Catholics, 
and  Jews.  We  have  an  organization  called 
WICS — Women  in  Community  Service — com¬ 
posed  of  United  Church  Women,  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women,  the  United  Jew¬ 
ish  Women,  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Negro  Women.  We  have  many  church  groups 
that  get  direct  help  from  us  through  com¬ 
munity  action.  .  .  . 

Young  peoples’  organizations  connected 
with  all  the  churches  can  do  work  .  .  .  they 
can  run  summer  day  camps.  All  are  possible 
for  church  organizations  to  do  while  they  re¬ 
main  church  organizations.  And  we  finance 
all  that.  There  is  a  chart,  “Where  did  the  war 
against  poverty  go — moneywise  last  fiscal 
year?”  Forty-five  percent  went  directly  to  pri¬ 
vate  non-profit  organizations — YMCA’s, 
church  groups  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Of  the  total, 
three  percent  went  for  administration  by 
OEO.  Most  all  the  rest  went  either  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  business  organizations,  or 
to  private  non-profit  groups.2 

In  some  instances,  grants  are  given 
directly  to  churches  or  church -related 
agencies.  In  many  other  cases,  grants  are 
made  indirectly  through  a  private  or 
quasi-public  umbrella  agency  and  then, 
in  turn,  distributed  to  church-related 
delegate  agencies  to  run  specific  pro¬ 
grams. 

Germane  to  both  situations  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  in  Abington  against  Schempp: 

Financing  a  church  either  in  Its  strictly 
religious  activities  or  in  its  other  activities  is 
equally  unconstitutional,  as  I  understand  the 
establishment  clause.  Budgets  for  one  activ¬ 
ity  may  be  technically  separable  from  budg¬ 
ets  for  others.  But  the  institution  is  an  in¬ 


1  OEO  Press  Release,  December  10,  1965,  (as 

recorded  in  Judicial  Review,  S.  2097,  P.  740) . 

3  “Shriver  Interview:  The  Church  and  the 

Poverty  War,”  Home  Missions,  Southern  Bap¬ 

tist  Convention,  June,  1967,  p.  10. 


separable  whole,  a  living  organism,  which  is 
strengthened  in  any  department  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  other  than  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  Such  contributions  may  not  be  made 
by  the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended.  ...  it 
is  the  use  to  which  public  funds  are  put  that 
is  controlling.  For  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  say  that  some  forms  of  establishment  are 
allowed,  it  says  “no  law  representing  an 
establishment  of  religion”  shall  be  made. 
What  may  not  be  done  directly  may  not  be 
done  indirectly  lest  the  establishment  clause 
become  a  mockery .3 

The  concept  of  separation  between 
church  and  state  is  one  of  the  primary 
bulwarks  of  religious  liberty.  But  this 
bulwark  may  be  rendered  ineffective 
through  a  process  of  gradual  erosion. 
Time  and  again  history  has  shown  that 
too  close  a  liaison  between  church  and 
state  ultimately  works  to  the  detriment 
of  both.  A  relationship  in  which  church 
and  state  are  essentially  independent  is 
an  indispensable  safeguard  both  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  of  political  liberty. 

One  of  the  monumental  concepts  the 
American  Republic  brought  to  the  world 
is  that  of  separation  between  church  and 
state.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  marks  a  dramatic  break  with 
church-state  patterns  of  the  past.  The 
practice  of  strict  separation  has  enabled 
both  the  Government  and  the  churches 
to  thrive.  As  a  consequence,  our  Nation 
has  avoided  the  controversy  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  have  characterized  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  church  in  government  affairs 
and  of  government  in  church  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

The  philosophy  of  complete  separation 
has  served  Americans  well  since  out  of 
the  furnace  of  colonial  controversy  our 
forefathers  hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of 
experience  the  words  of  the  first  amend¬ 
ment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  .  .  . 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
while  the  strength  for  disestablishment 
was  still  in  process  in  some  States, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  Bap¬ 
tists  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  which  he  said: 

I  contemplate  with  sovereign  reverence 
that  act  of  the  whole  American  people  which 
declared  that  their  legislature  should  “make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there¬ 
of;”  thus  building  a  wall  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State.4 

Every  American  from  that  day  to  this 
has  benefited  by  the  erection  of  that 
wall.  Those  of  us  who  live  today  did 
nothing  to  build  it,  and  some  have  done 
nothing  to  preserve  it.  Consequently,  we 
face  today  the  danger  of  losing  by  de¬ 
fault  that  which  our  forefathers  paid  for 
with  imprisonment,  persecution,  and 
bloodshed. 

Some  of  the  dangers  we  face  are  the 
very  ones  the  founders  of  this  Republic 
sought  to  avoid:  That  the  government,  in 
seeking  to  achieve  secular  ends,  will  be 
allowed  to  use  religion  and  the  churches 


*  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp,  374, 
U.S.,  pp.  3-5. 

*  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Monticello 
Edition)  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  281-282. 
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as  a  means  to  achieve  them;  and  that 
churches,  in  seeking  to  achieve  sectarian 
ends,  will  seek  to  use  the  government. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  sought  to  prevent. 

Quite  recently,  however,  modifications 
of  the  meaning  of  church-state  separa¬ 
tion  have  been  expounded.  It  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  ask  ourselves  whether  these  mod¬ 
ifications  will  merely  alter  the  rigid  con¬ 
cept  of  separation  or  transform  it  so 
as  to  destroy  it.  Concern  that  the  church 
control  the  government,  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  control  the  church  seems  less  pro¬ 
nounced  today  than  yesterday. 

Perhaps  a  lesson  in  history  is  in  order 
here.  R.  Freeman  Butts  in  his  work,  “The 
American  Tradition  in  Religion  and  Edu¬ 
cation,”  has  stated  that,  in  general,  the 
process  of  separation  from  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  to  the  early  national  periods 
passed  through  three  identifiable  stages: 
First.  Toleration  by  the  single  establish¬ 
ment  of  dissenting  groups;  second,  multi¬ 
ple  establishments  wherein  more  and 
more  churches  were  admitted  into  the 
establishment  and  given  the  legal  rights 
of  taxation  for  their  own  public  wor¬ 
ship;  and  third,  that  of  complete  separa¬ 
tion.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Butts  states: 

It  was  soon  discovered'  that  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  establishing  all  recognized  churches 
even  on  an  equal  or  impartial  basis  was  not 
sufficient.  It  might  be  possible  to  reconcile 
this  kind  of  establishment  with  the  outward 
forms  of  free  exercise  of  public  worship,  but 
it  was  soon  clearly  seen  that  it  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  genuinely  equal  rights  of 
conscience.  So  long  as  the  State  was  in  the 
position  of  determining  which  churches 
should  have  legal  and  financial  privilege  of 
support,  there  could  be  no  real  equality  of 
religious  conscience.  It  was  still  a  grant  of 
privilege  by  the  State  to  a  religious  doctrine. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  the  struggle  went  on  to  sever 
all  legal  connections  and  to  prohibit  all  fi¬ 
nancial  support  for  any  and  all  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  It  was  recognized  that  if  the  State 
could  grant  a  privilege,  it  could  define  which 
religious  beliefs  were  entitled  to  that  privi¬ 
lege.5 

Thus  it  was  that  the  final  stage  of 
separation  came  when  all  forms  of  es¬ 
tablishment  were  abolished.  Complete 
disestablishment  of  financial  and  legal 
support  for  religion  by  the  State  was 
necessary  to  achieve  a  genuinely  free 
exercise  of  religion  resting  upon  the  solid 
grounds  of  equal  rights  of  conscience. 
This  final  step  was  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  proposed  and  worked  for 
the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  first  amendment, 
then,  can  be  understood  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  larger  definition  of  civil 
rights  as  contained  in  the  other  amend¬ 
ments  which  made  up  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Despite  this  lesson  of  history,  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  establishment 
clause  neither  means  nor  requires  com¬ 
plete  separation  but  only  prohibits  fa¬ 
voritism.  Addressing  his  remarks  to  just 
such  a  situation  Justice  Douglas,  in 
Abington  against  Schempp,  stated: 

The  establishment  clause  is  not  limited  to 
precluding  the  state  itself  from  conducting 
religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids  the  state  to 
employ  its  facilities  or  funds  in  a  way  that 


6  R.  Freeman  Butts,  The  American  Tradi¬ 
tion  in  Religion  and  Education. 
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gives  any  church,  or  all  churches,  greater 
strength  in  our  society  than  it  would  have 
by  relying  on  its  members  alone.* 

In  a  stronger  statement,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decreed  that: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment  means  at  least  this :  Neith¬ 
er  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government  can 
set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws  which 
aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer 
one  religion  over  another.6 7 

Justice  Clark  in  the  Schempp  case  de¬ 
clared: 

If  there  is  anything  settled  in  Constitu¬ 
tional  law  today,  I  believe  it  is  the  principle 
that  the  First  Amendment  forbids  aid  to  all 
religions,  no  less  than  it  forbids  aid  to  a 
particular  religion.8 * 

Mutual  establishment  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  conveniently  overlooked,  or  never 
understood  by  the  various  groups  today 
who  urge  that  cooperation  between 
church  and  state  is  admissible  so  long  as 
the  state  treats  all  religious  groups  fairly 
and  equally.  But  the  state  would  always 
have  to  decide  what  was  and  what  was 
not  a  religious  group  if  it-set  out  to  “co¬ 
operate”  with  them  alL 

The  principle  of  separation  has  al¬ 
lowed  every  religious  body,  sect,  and  de¬ 
nomination  to  develop  independently  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  governmental 
interference  and  sectarian  struggles  for 
a  larger  share  of  the  public  till.  Yet,  this 
is  the  very  direction  in  which  we  are 
headed  as  seen  in  the  words  of  Sargent 
Shriver  himself.  In  answer  to,  “What 
plan  does  the  OEO  follow  to  insure  the 
conditions  you  impose  on  those  transac¬ 
tions  with  church-related  institutions 
will  be  adhered  to?”  he  stated: 

The  conditions  are  very  well  known  and 
we  have  the  benefit  that  everybody  watches 
everybody  else.  I  don’t  think  the  Catholics 
are  going  to  get  away  with  something  in  De¬ 
troit  because  the  Protestants  will  be  watch¬ 
ing  them.  The  Protestants  aren’t  going  to  get 
away  with  something  because  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Jews,  or  the  atheists  will  be  watch¬ 
ing.8 

Justice  Rutledge  long  ago  pointed  up 
the  fallacy  in  this  kind  of  reasoning  and 
said  in  his  opinion  on  the  Everson  case 
in  1947: 

The  reasons  underlying  the  amendment’s 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di¬ 
minished  in  force.  .  .  .  Public  money  de¬ 
voted  to  payment  of  religious  costs,  educa¬ 
tional  or  other,  brings  the  quest  for  more. 
It  brings,  too,  the  struggle  of  sect  against 
sect  for  the  larger  share  or  for  any.  Here  one 
by  numbers  alone  will  benefit  most,  there 
another.  That  is  precisely  the  history  of  soci- 
ties  which  have  had  an  established  religion 
and  dissident  groups.  It  is  the  very  thing 
Jefferson  and  Madison  experienced  and 
sought  to  guard  against  .  .  .  The  dominat¬ 
ing  groups  will  achieve  the  dominating  ben¬ 
efit;  or  all  will  embroil  the  state  in  their 
dissensions.10 

Referring  to  the  first  amendment,  Jus¬ 
tice  Jackson  has  said  that  its  strength 
is  in  its  rigidity  and  that: 

It  was  intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
State’s  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 


6  Abington  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.,  pp.  3-5. 

7  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S., 

p.  1. 

8  Abington  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.,  p.  15. 

8  “Shriver  Interview,”  Op.  Git. 

10  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S., 

p.  1. 


religion’s  hands  off  the  State  and  above  all, 
to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out  of 
public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
any  advantages  from  getting  control  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  or  the  public  purse.u 

Already  four  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  have  set  up  a  corporation  known 
as  Urban  America,  Inc.  Located  at  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW„  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  this  corporation  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  broker  to  provide  all  services 
in  obtaining  government  funds  for  hous¬ 
ing  projects  for  a  church  and  to  carry  it 
through  to  completion. 

Since  August  20,  1964,  when  the  Pres¬ 
ident  signed  into  law  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  the  protective  barrier  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state  has  come  to 
resemble  a  sieve  more  than  a  wall.  There 
is  mounting  evidence  that  the  wall  is 
being  undermined  by  a  steady  stream  of 
Federal  money  channeled  into  sectarian 
hands. 

Yet  the  principle  of  separation  has 
preserved  our  religious  liberty  since  it 
was  fashioned  by  those  gallant  men  in 
the  18th  century,  and  is  essential  still. 
If  there  is  a  break  in  this  important  dike, 
it  is  time,  past  time,  that  we  repaired 
it.  Closing  our  eyes  to  the  trickle  will  not 
stop  its  flow  nor  turn  back  the  flood  when 
the  dike,  at  last,  comes  tumbling  down. 

If  money  is  taxed  from  a  Jewish  citi¬ 
zen  by  force  of  law  and  given  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  his  consent  to  support  a 
Baptist  program  in  violation  of  his  con¬ 
science,  the  constitutional  rights  of  that 
citizen  have  been  violated.  This  must  be 
the  case  if  the  church  benefits  in  any 
way,  whether  financially,  in  reputation, 
in  propagation  of  its  faith,  or  otherwise, 
by  such  a  grant.  The  only  way  such  vio¬ 
lation  can  be  prevented  is  if  the  church 
denies  its  faith,  resigns  its  ministry,  for¬ 
gets  its  mission  and  pretends  its  sacred¬ 
ness  is  secular  in  the  conduct  of  such  a 
program. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  church  agrees 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  an 
antipoverty  program  by  sharing  its  fa¬ 
cilities  with  the  Federal  project.  Once 
having  agreed,  the  Federal  directors  of 
the  project  rightly  advise  the  church 
that  Government  funds  cannot  be  used 
to  support  religion,  so  all  religious  sym¬ 
bols  must  be  removed  from  the'  church 
and  no  religious  instructions  or  propaga¬ 
tion  of  its  faith  permitted  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  church  agrees,  removes  its 
symbols,  pretends  it  is  not  a  church,  and 
the  Government  “cooperates”  in  the  use 
of  its  facilities.  Is  this  not  ample  example 
that  religion  and  the  state  function  best 
when  they  are  separate  rather  than  when 
they  “cooperate”?  After  all,  the  same 
first  amendment  which  prohibits  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  Government  also  guar¬ 
antees  “the  free  exercise  thereof.” 

For  positive  evidence  that  the  wall  of 
separation  is  in  a  sad  state  of  repair  it  is 
unnecessary  to  look  any  further  than 
the  press  releases  issued  by  the  OEO  it¬ 
self.  In  three  separate  press  releases" 
OEO  announced  grants  to  a  number  of 
church  institutions  to  assist  its  upward 
bound  program  during  the  67-68  school 


» Ibid.,  p.  22,  26. 

18  OEO  Press  Releases:  CAP-67-522,  March. 
10,  1967;  CAP-67-392,  February  24,  1967; 
CAP-67-385,  February  24,  1967. 
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year.  Those  named  were  Arkansas  Col¬ 
lege  and  Coe  College — Presbyterian;  Nor¬ 
man  College — Southern  Baptist;  Munde- 
lien  College,  Barat  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Fordham  University,  Marist  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Loyola  University — Roman 
Catholic. 

Still  another  OEO  release  announced 
that  the  Arizona  Council  of  Churches,  a 
predominantly  Protestant  group,  was  to 
be  the  recipient  of  an  additional  grant  of 
$1.3  million  to  continue  its  program 
among  immigrants  in  the  State.11 

Why  not  look  around  our  own  door¬ 
steps  in  the  Nation’s  Capital?  I  refer  to 
Washington’s  summer  enrichment  pro¬ 
gram  directed  by  Dr.  Herman  Tyrance, 
professor  of  physical  education  at  How¬ 
ard  University.  In  one  instance  it  was 
discovered  that  public  program  funds 
were  used  to  repair  a  church  sanctuary,  a 
church  school,  and  church  grounds.15 

When  confronted  with  the  evidence, 
Mr.  Tyrance  said, 

This  is  an  obvious  violation  .  .  .  the  use 
of  public  money  for  a  religious  institution  is 
wrong,  without  question.16 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Tyrance 
acknowledged  that  there  were  other  con¬ 
flicts  in  connection  with  churches  that 
run  projects.  The  revealing  disclosure 
went  on  to  say : 

Some  ministers  serve  as  Summer  Enrich¬ 
ment  officials  and  their  churches  get  pro¬ 
gram  money;  some  churches  discarded  their 
regular  youth  programs  to  participate  in  the 
summer  program  and  obtain  funds,  .  .  . 
some  ministers  conduct  religious  services 
under  summer  program.17 

Nadine  Winters  of  Hospitality  House, 
a  delegate  agency  under  the  program  in 
the  near  northeast  said : 

Some  ministers  have  a  racket  going.18 

She  charged  that  some  ministers  were 
not  only  collecting  rent  money  for  the 
use  of  their  buildings,  but  also  other 
money  for  other  projects. 

She  said  one  church — 
merely  added  summer  program  persons  to 
its  regular  staff.18 

If  such  irregularities  exist  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  and  OEO  head¬ 
quarters,  one  can  well  imagine  what  vio¬ 
lations  exist  in  the  more  remote  sections 
of  this  country. 

Permit  me  to  digress  at  this  point  to 
interject  what  may  well  be  a  pertinent 
point. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposed  tax  increase  will  yield  an 
estimated  $5.1  billion  in  new  revenue. 
How  much  would  be  saved  if  Federal 
expenditures  of  Government  funds  pres¬ 
ently  flowing  to  church  institutions  were 
cut  off? 

Figures  prepared  by  the  research  staff 
of  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  indicate  that  Federal 
aid  is  presently  going  to  church  institu¬ 
tions  in  seven  main  categories — educa¬ 
tion,  higher  and  elementary;  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program;  research  programs; 


14  OEO  Press  Releases:  CAP-67-275,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1967. 

16  Washington  Sunday  Star,  July  30,  1967, 
Page  A6. 

M  Ibid. 

17  Ibid. 

18  Ibid. 
u  Ibid. 
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housing;  surplus  foods  and  property; 
foreign  aid;  and  public  health.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  “that  at  least  $5.5  billion  flows  to 
church-related  institutions  and  groups 
in  the  various  categories.” 29 

Should  anyone  here  doubt  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  grants  made  directly  to  religious 
and  sectarian  groups,  the  following 
grants  on  record 21  at  the  office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  should  be  convincing : 
Church  and  church-related  OEO  programs  as 


of  September  26,  1967 

ALABAMA 

Catholic  Charities  of  Huntsville — 

2  VISTA  volunteers. 

Archbishop  Toolen’s  antipoverty 

committee  _  $825, 032 

Archbishop  Toolen’s  Project 

Headstart  _  470,  000 

Archbishop  Toolen’s  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps-”. _  472,  510 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Methodist  University  (Up¬ 
ward  Bound) _  122,980 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches 

(CAP)  _  349,307 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches  (mi¬ 
grant  workers) _  613,144 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches 

(day  care) _ _  684,818 

Central  United  Presbyterian 

Church  of  Phoenix  (day  care)-  57,161 

Southminister  Presbyterian 

Church  of  Phoenix  (day  care).  112,414 

ARKANSAS 

Ouachita  Baptist  College  (Up¬ 
ward  Bound)  _  51, 395 

GEORGIA 

Emory  University  (Methodist) 

(Upward  Bound) _ : _  15,  645 

Emory  University  (legal  service 

program)  _  233, 281 

ILLINOIS 

Greater  Institution  AME  Church 

of  Chicago  (Headstart) _  56,  460 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chi¬ 
cago  (Headstart) _  73,  222 

Greater  St.  John’s  AME  Church 

of  Chicago  (Headstart) _  56,  738 

Union  Tabernacle  Church  of  Chi¬ 
cago  (Headstart) _  39,042 

St.  Ambrose  Catholic  Church  of 
Chicago  (summer  education 

program)  _  13, 232 

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

(Upward  Bound) _  169,  707 

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart-  28,  233 

INDIANA 

University  of  Notre  Dame  (study 

of  metropolitan  deprived  areas)  _  276,  680 

KENTUCKY 

Bellarmine  College  of  Louisville 

(Upward  Bound) _  62,  984 

LOUISIANA 

Methodist  Community  Center 

(day  care) _  119,833 

Xavier  University  (Upward 

Bound)  _  106,  507 

Xavier  University  (Upward 
Bound)  _  79,  764 

MARYLAND 

University  Methodist  Church,  Bal¬ 
timore  (day  care) _  50,  932 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  College  (Upward  Bound)  _  124,  745 

MINNESOTA 

College  of  St.  Theresa,  Winona 

(Upward  Bound)  _  56,  444 


20  Church  and  State,  March,  1967,  Page  10. 

21  Status  of  OEO  Programs,  September  26, 
1967. 


Church  and  church-related  OEO  programs  as 
of  September  26, 1967 — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI 

Father  Sweeney  Memorial  School 

(Headstart)  _  $372, 882 

Wesley  Methodist  Church,  Winston 

(day  care) _  254,123 

MISSOURI 

St.  Stephens  Church,  St.  Louis 
(educational  programs  for  chil- 
dren-adults  in  public  housing 
projects)  four  VISTA  volunteers. 

NEBRASKA 

Midland  Lutheran  College,  Free- 


mont  (Headstart) _  7,  393 

NEW  YORK 

St.  Augustine  Church,  Erie 

County  (CAP) _  25,744 

Bethel  AME  Zion  Church  (CAP)  143,  880 

OKLAHOMA 

Salina  Indian  Methodist  Mission-  6,  700 

OREGON 

Portland  Council  of  Churches _  12,  688 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Diocesan  School  Board  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Inc.  (NYC) _  947,040 

Diocesan  School  Board  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Inc.  (CAP) _  53,  139 

Catholic  Chantise  of  Lackawanna 

County  (CAP) _  17,892 

Jewish  Federation  of  Lackawanna 

County  (CAP) _  11,056 

TENNESSEE 

Carson-Newman  Baptist  College 

(Upward  Bound) _  18,  000 

Carson-Newman  Baptist  College 

(Upward  Bound) _  117,554 

Carson-Newman  Baptist  College 

(Upward  Bound) _ * _  2,  000 

VIRGINIA 

First  Baptist  Church,  Midlothain 

(Headstart)  _  42,  520 


ARKANSAS 

Clark  County:  Arkadelphia,  Oua¬ 
chita  Baptist  College,  Project 
Upward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 _  $51,  395 

CONNECTICUT 

Middlesex  County :  Middletown, 

Wesleyan  Uniyersity,  Project  Up¬ 
ward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 -  102,  889 


FLORIDA 

Pinellas  County:  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla.,  Presbyterian  College,  Proj¬ 
ect  Upward  Bound,  Apr.  15,  1966  169,  551 

GEORGIA 

Bibb  County:  Macon,  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity  (Baptist),  Project  Up¬ 


ward  Bound,  Apr.  15,  1966 -  119,  232 

Dekalb  County:  Atlanta,  Emory 
University  (Methodist),  Project 

Upward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 _  75,  681 

Free  for  All  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  Headstart,  summer, 

1965,  226  children,  May  15,  1965-  26,  486 

ILLINOIS 

Cook  County:  Chicago,  Lutheran 

Camp  for  Retarded _  14,  789 

American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.,  Districts  1  through 
13,  Vista  Volunteers,  urban,  5  re¬ 
quested,  6  in  service _  20, 100 

INDIANA 

Richmond  County:  Wayne,  Earl- 
ham  College  (Friends),  Apr.  15, 

1966  _  87,  793 


IOWA 

Decatur  County:  Lamoni,  Grace- 
land  College  (Latter  Day 
Saints) ,  Project  Upward  Bound, 

Apr.  8,  1966 _ i _ _  78,111 

Winnishuh  County:  Decorah,  Lu¬ 
ther  College  (Lutheran),  Proj¬ 
ect  Upward  Bound,  April  7,  1966  127,  332 


WISCONSIN 

Parochial  Education  Project, 

Menominu  Co.  (CAP) _ _ _  21,603 

Total  ' _ _ _  7,  366,  424 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  include  a 
partial  list  of  those  grants  made  directly 
to  religious  and  sectarian  bodies  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  status  of  OEO  programs  as 
of  June  30,  1966. 

ALABAMA 

Bullock  County:  Union  Springs, 

First  Baptist  Church,  Headstart, 
summer  1965,  240  children.  May 

14,  1965 _  $38,950 

First  Baptist  Church,  Head¬ 
start,  summer  1966,  378 

children,  17  classes.  May  31, 

1966  _  64,  418 

Jefferson  County:  Birmingham, 

First  Unitarian  Church,  Head¬ 
start,  summer  1965,  87  children 

June  10,  1965 _  16,  315 

Perry  County:  Marion,  Berean 
Baptist  Church,  Headstart,  sum¬ 
mer  1966,  120  children.  May  31, 

1966,  8  classes _  25,  791 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches:  Mi¬ 
grant  and  Indian  Ministry, 
health  and  education  projects 
for  migrant  children,  counties 
of  Maricopa,  Navajo,  Pima,  Pinel, 

Yuma,  CAP,  migrant  worker 


grant  section  311,  June  3,  1966__  632,  316 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches;  mi¬ 
grant  opportunity  programs: 

Training _  246,  315 

Improvement  program  and 
counseling _  77,  290 


KANSAS 

Montgomery  County:  Independ¬ 
ence,  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Independence,  Headstart,  60 
children,  4  classes,  June  7,  1966  15,  569 

LOUISIANA 

Caddo  County:  St.  Paul  C.M.E. 

Church,  Headstart,  30  children. 

May  24,  1965 _  5,  023 

Shreveport:  The  Williams  Memo¬ 
rial  C.M.E.  Temple,  Headstart, 

54  children,  June  15,  1965 -  9,  791 

Caddo  County:  Shreveport,  Holly¬ 
wood  Heights  Presbyterian  Day 
Care  Center,  Headstart,  49  chil¬ 
dren,  June  15,  1965 _  6,  576 

St.  Joseph  Baptist  Church:  Head¬ 
start,  51  children,  June  9,  1965-  9,  848 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore:  First  Baptist  Church, 
child  care  program,  CAP-demon- 
stration,  Grant,  Aug.  30,  1965 —  83,  900 

Baltimore :  Douglas  Memorial 

Community  Church,  Headstart, 

60  children.  May  24,  1965 - -  7,  488 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church; 

Headstart,  75  children,  June  1, 

1965  _ - _  11,  705 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church  Com¬ 
munity  Center:  Headstart,  90 
children,  June  10,  1965 _  14,  496 


MICHIGAN 

Wayne  County:  Detroit,  Protes¬ 
tant  Community  Services,  pre¬ 
paratory  school,  voter  education, 
and  community  development, 

Vista  volunteers,  11  requested, 

11  active _  36,  850 
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Ramsey  County:  St.  Paul,  Jewish 
Vocational  Service,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  220  partici¬ 


pants,  Feb.  16,  1966 -  $211,835 

MISSISSIPPI 

Winston  County:  Louisville,  Wes¬ 
ley  Methodist  Church,  Head¬ 
start,  full  year  program,  Mar.  8, 

1966  _ _ _  155,  498 

Wesley  Methodist  Church:  Head¬ 
start,  127  children,  May  15,  1965_  21,  266 

MISSOURI 


St.  Louis :  United  Church  of  Christ 
Neighborhood  Houses,  supple¬ 
ment  existing  staff  of  three  set¬ 
tle  houses,  VISTA  Volunteer — 

Urban — 6  requested,  5  in  service  16,  750 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Council  of  Churches 
(statewide) ,  CAP — Migrant 

Workers  Grant,  sec.  311,  June  25 
1965  _  1,360,313 

NEW  YORK 

Eire  County: 

Williamsville,  Methodist  Home 
for  Children,  Headstart,  30  chil¬ 
dren,  May  15,  1965 _ 

Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  de¬ 
velop  model  medical  service  pro¬ 
gram,  CAP-demonstration  grant, 

Dec.  21,  1965 _ 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches;  Health,  education, 
and  housing  programs  for  mi¬ 
grants  (statewide) ,  CAP-mi- 
grant  workers  grant,  sec.  311, 

Mar.  19,  1965 _ 

Day  care  program,  migrant  fam¬ 
ilies,  same  grant,  Apr.  12,  1966 _ 

Guilford  County :  Greensboro, 

Grace  Lutheran  Day  School, 

Headstart,  30  children,  June  10, 

1965  _ 

OHIO 

Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 

*  Greater  Cleveland,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  116  partici¬ 
pants,  June  30,  1965 _ 

Hancock  County  Council  of 
Churches  day  care  program,  mi¬ 
grant  children _ 

OREGON 

Multnomah  County :  Portland, 

Stone  Church,  Inc.,  DBA,  Chris¬ 
tian  preschools,  Headstart,  46 
children,  June  10,  1965 _ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucks  County:  Friends  Service  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley,  Inc.,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  40  participants,  June  11, 

1965  _ 

Friends  Social  Order  Commit¬ 
tee  Work  Corps,  counseling  in 
self-help,  housing,  health,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  municipal,  serv¬ 
ice,  VISTA  volunteers,  urban,  4 
requested,  4  in  service _ 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Aiken  County :  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Mount  Canaan  Baptist 
Association,  Headstart,  100  chil¬ 
dren,  June  10,  1965 _ 

TENNESSEE 

Anderson  County:  Oak  Ridge, 

Council  of  Church  Women, 

Headstart,  105  children,  May  10, 

1965  _ 

TEXAS 

Harris  County:  Houston,  Protes¬ 
tant  charities,  Headstart,  70 
children.  May  13,  1965 _ 


VIRGINIA 

City  of  Danville:  The  Society  of 
Christ  Our  King,  Inc.,  Headstart, 

54  children,  June  15,  1965 _  $5,  602 

Arlington  County,  Macedonie 
Baptist  Church,  recreation  and 
remedial  education,  CAP-dem¬ 
onstration  grant,  July  6,  1965 _  10,  150 

Chesterfield  County,  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Headstart,  205 

children,  June  15,  1965 _  20,  193 

Chesterfield  County,  Midlothian, 

First  Baptist  Church,  Head¬ 
start,  196  children,  May  31,  1966  38,  807 


Total  _ 5,  313,  695 


A  comparison  of  the  two  exhibits  is 
highly  significant.  At  first  glance  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  number  is  negligible — 50,  as 
compared  to  this  year’s  number  of  44. 
Quite  frankly,  to  avoid  charges  of  sec¬ 
tarianism,  I  included  in  last  year’s  list 
only  Protestant  and  Jewish  churches 
and  church -related  institutions.  No 
Catholic  groups  were  listed  at  all.  The 
current  list  of  44  includes  Protestant, 
Jewish,  and  Catholic.  On  first  impres¬ 
sion  one  would  surmise  that  since  that 
is  the  case  the  number  of  grants  to 
churches  and  church-related  institutions 
must  be  on  the  decrease  or  even  in  the 
process  of  being  phased  out. 

My  experience  in  studying  the  two 
editions  of  the  “Status  of  Programs,”  as 
well  as  Sargent  Shriver’s  own  state¬ 
ments,  however,  indicate  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  Evidently  OEO  has  now 
come  to  feel  that  a  more  expedient  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  group  as  many  grants  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  one  large  heading  identified 
only  by  the  umbrella  agency  and  the 
general  type  of  program;  that  is,  CAP, 
Headstart,  Upward  Bound,  and  so  forth, 
funded.  Upon  examination  of  the  Status 
of  Programs  as  it  is  now  recorded  there  is 
no  possible  way  to  discover  the  total 
number  of  grants  made  to  sectarian 
groups. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  this  country  if 
OEO  were  to  make  known  publically 
every  grant,  direct  and  indirect,  to  a 
church  or  church-related  institution 
along  with  the  amount.  In  fact,  I  ask  Mr. 
Shriver  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fitting  description  of 
of  the  involvement  of  the  OEO  with 
the  church  is  that  of  an  iceberg.  Turn¬ 
ing  through  the  pages  of  the  enormous 
“Status  of  Programs  Record,”  one  sees 
the  overt  examples  totaling  $7,366,424 
which  extrude  above  the  surface  like  the 
known  protion  of  the  iceberg.  But  there 
is  that  involvement  which  exists  covertly, 
buried  beneath  the  seas  of  “umbrella” 
agencies  in  the  fashion  of  the  unseen 
portion  of  the  glacier.  The  exact  sum  of 
taxpayer’s  money  dispensed  by  OEO 
through  churches  and  church-related  in¬ 
stitutions  may  never  be  known.  But  this 
money,  whenever  the  church  program 
becomes  more  efficient,  whenever  the 
poverty  stricken  believe  that  their  help 
come  through  a  church,  whenever  any 
church  is  endowed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  would  ordinarily  be  through  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  its  members,  con¬ 
stitutes  religious  establishment  which  is 
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a  direct  violation  of  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment. 

Those  men  who  drafted  the  language 
of  the  first  amendment  were  not  irre¬ 
ligious.  To  the  contrary,  they  were  God¬ 
fearing  religious  men.  And  because  they 
were,  they  insisted  on  preserving  and  be¬ 
queathing  the  religious  liberty  they  had 
sought  and  found  in  this  new  land  of 
freedom.  Like  them,  my  intent  is  to 
preserve  the  pluralistic  religious  society 
that  is  ours.  It  is  my  intention  to  seek  to 
preserve  the  Church  and  State  in  then- 
distinct  and  separate  roles  knowing  that 
each  serves  best  when  it  serves  separately 
that  each  may  freely  serve. 

When  I  read  the  Economic  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Amendments  which  we  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  I  was  highly  encouraged  by  the 
language  in  title  II  which  requires  com¬ 
munity  action  agenciqs  to  be  State,  city, 
and  county  governments.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  the  restoration  of  the  wall  between 
church  and  state.  Besides  decreasing  the 
bureaucratic  administration  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  by  putting  more  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  States  and  local  offi¬ 
cials,  it  will  give  them  great  screening 
power  through  which  the  involvement  of 
church  with  state  and  state  with  church 
may  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  forefathers  saw 
the  wall  of  separation  as  a  wall  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  both  church  and  state.  It 
was  and  is  free  of  state  control,  the 
church  has  flourished  here  as  in  no  other 
land.  Freed  from  clericalism,  the  state 
has  become  as  nowhere  else  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  liberty. 

Should  the  end  come  to  such  liberty 
as  we  have  known  in  this  country  to 
what  land  could  our  children  flee? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  time 
I  have  offered  this  amendment.  I  urge 
its  adoption  now.  I  do  believe  the 
churches  should  continue  their  war  on 
poverty,  in  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  2,000  years.  I  do  not  believe 
such  churches  should  participate  in  the 
war  on  poverty  with  tax  funds.  This  is 
a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not 
just  in  my  judgment  but  according  to 
the  words  of  the  framers  of  that  amend¬ 
ment  and  acccording  to  the  words  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court  concerning  situ¬ 
ations  such  as  this. 

There  is  a  place  for  churches,  and  a 
major  place,  to  fill  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  but  churches  are  not  so  weak  in 
our  time  that  they  must  have  tax  funds 
on  which  to  operate.  Such  action  is 
like  propping  up  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
with  a  toothpick.  If  the  sad  day  should 
come  when  Washington  lies  in  dust  and 
New  York  City  is  an  ancient,  crumbling 
ruin,  even  in  that  day  the  Christian 
Church  will  stand,  and  serve,  and  con¬ 
tinue  her  great  ministry  among  men. 
With  faith  in  the  power  of  the  church 
to  fulfill  her  holy  mission  without  the 
assistance  of  the  OEO  or  the  support 
of  tax  funds,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger:  On 
page  196,  line  12,  strike  “80  per  centum” 
and  substitute  therefor  “90  per  centum.” 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  another  very 
onerous  provision  of  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  for  those  communities  that 
can  least  afford  to  increase  their  con¬ 
tribution.  The  Green  provision  requires 
that  after  June  30,  1967,  communities 
will  have  to  put  up  20  percent  as  their 
non-Federal  share  of  poverty  program 
costs. 

Unfortunately,  this  committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]  that  would  have  eliminated  the 
requirement  for  half  cash  contributions. 

The  combination  of  the  two  Green 
provisions  increasing  to  20  percent  the 
proposed  local  contribution  and  requir¬ 
ing  half  that  contribution  in  cash,  will 
kill  the  program  for  many  needy  com¬ 
munities.  ♦ 

For  example,  for  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
these  two  dilatory  Green  provisions  will 
mean,  based  on  the  first  year’s  OEO  al¬ 
lotment,  the  city  will  have  to  come  up 
with  a  local  contribution  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $240,000,  of  which  $120,000  will 
have  to  be  contributed  in  cash.  The  city 
of  Yonkers  is  already  desperately  hard 
pressed  for  funds,  having  exhausted  the 
entire  limit  of  its  borrowing  power,  and 
may  well  be  unable  to  make  the  required 
contribution  and  hundreds  of  the  city’s 
most  needy  residents  will  have  to  suffer. 

There  are  many  ways  to  kill  this  OEO 
program  besides  voting  against  it.  This 
requirement  of  a  20-percent  local  con¬ 
tribution  plus  half  in  cash  would  in  effect 
kill  the  program  for  many  communities 
which  need  it  the  most.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  very  damaging  changes  included 
at  the  instance  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  which  will  have  the  effect  of  un¬ 
dermining  this  important  program  in  the 
guise  of  its  support. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ottinger) 
there  were — ayes  33,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii, 
Mrs.  Mink. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  closing  hours  of  this  debate, 
and  particularly  as  we  conclude  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  section  relative  to  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  I  would  not 
want  the  country  to  believe  that  there 
are  only  critics  of  this  program  without 
recognizing  that  there  are  large  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  who  are  strong  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  program  who  urge  its 
continuation  without  any  major  changes. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  have  been  given  the  task  reading  a 
letter  sent  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Most  Rev.  John  F.  Dearden,  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  dated  November  14,  1967. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

,  Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  Archbishop 
Dearden. 

Mrs.  MINK.  The  archbishop,  yes. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

National  Conference  of 

Catholic  Bishops, 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  14, 1967. 
Hon.  John  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  May  I,  as  President  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
respectfully  submit  a  formal  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Catholic  Bishops 
of  the  United  States,  giving  evidence  of  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  a  large  impover¬ 
ished  group  among  our  brother  citizens. 

Religious  agencies  throughout  the  country 
have  worked  cooperatively  in  the  commu¬ 
nities  for  an  effective  war  against  poverty. 
We  are  desirous  that  that  war  continue  in  an 
intensified  manner  and  we  pledge  our  further 
cooperation. 

We  urge  you  to  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  bishops  that  the  pending 
legislation  be  adopted. 

We  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  our  prayers 
for  the  members  of  Congress  who  bear  a 
heavy  burden  in  guiding  the  destiny  of  our 
great  nation. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Dearden, 

President. 


Resolution  by  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
convened  in  formal  session  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  November  14,  1967,  planning  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  their  own  responsibilities  in  fields 
of  education  and  welfare  as  these  are  related 
to  the  services  of  the  Church  to  the  nation, 
respectfully  recommend  the  immediate  pas¬ 
sage  of  strong  and  adequate  legislation  sup¬ 
porting  the  War  on  Poverty.  We  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  defeat  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  destroy  the  ability  of 
our  nation  and  its  citizenry  to  keep  faith 
with  the  commitments  already  made  to  the 
socially  and  economically  handicapped  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  population.  To  formalize  this 
conviction  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  this 
country,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  strongly  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  maintain  the  momentum 
of  our  national  attack  on  poverty  and  its 
causes,  thus  reinforcing  the  confidence  of 
our  impoverished  brothers  that  the  United 
States  and  all  its  citizenry  will  keep  faith 
with  them  in  the  increasing  pursuit  of  jus¬ 
tice,  fairness  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  by  enacting  legislation  continuing 
the  War  on  Poverty  as  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  budget  which  will  enable  to  preserve 
the  basic  program  now  In  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  200,  line  11,  strike  the  words 
“the  Director  shall  appoint”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Of  the  assistant 
directors  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  sec¬ 
tion  601(a)  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed”. 


(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  make  certain  that  the  leg¬ 
islation  would  not  create  two  additional 
posts  in  the  OEO  hierarchy.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  now  reads : 

The  Director  shall  appoint  two  assistant 
directors  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Director  in  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

With  the  amendment  it  would  read: 

Of  the  assistant  directors  authorized  to 
be  appointed  by  section  601(a)  of  this  Act, 
there  shall  be  two  assistant  directors  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Director  in  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

The  present  wording  of  the  bill  could 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  could  appoint  two  more  assistants 
to  handle  the  title  provisions  exclusive 
of  the  directors  authorized  by  section 
601(a).  Law  now  standing  authorizes 
four  assistant  directors  and  one  Deputy 
Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  law,  I  trust  that  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
in  protesting  the  limitation  of  time.  It 
is  truly  regretable  that  the  legislative 
process  is  so  stifled  by  limiting  the  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman’s  amendment, 
it  precludes  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  assistant  directors  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  four  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  would 
preclude? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  It  would  prohibit 
the  appointment  of  two  assistant  direc¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
is  yes,  it  would  prevent  the  appointment 
of  the  two  assistant  directors  for  com¬ 
munity  action  by  the  Director  of  OEO 
and  would  require  them  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  title  VI  of  the  EOA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  also  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  effort  and  dedication  of  both 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  and  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  the  follow¬ 
ing  editorial  from  the  Corning,  N.Y., 
Leader,  which  appeared  on  November  13, 
1967,  entitled  “Open  Season  on  Goodell”: 

[From  the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader, 

Nov.  13,  1967] 

Open  Season  on  Goodell 

Congressman  Charles  Goodell  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  District  encompassing  Steuben  on 
the  east  to  Chautauqua  on  the  west,  is  the 
target  of  those  who  would  resist  reform  of 
the  poverty  program  to  one  of  helping  the 
poor  instead  of  the  politicians  and  pressure 
groups  seeking  power. 

Goodell  deserves  commendation  for  his 
overall  approach  to  the  Poverty  Program  and 
his  reluctance  to  look  at  narrow  concepts 
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rather  than  see  how  the  entire  program  is 
presently  administered  in  the  United  States. 
The  Administration  proposal  would  give  local 
control  to  the  city  halls  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Goodell  wants  community  participation  and 
poverty  participants. 

The  Goodell  approach  would  cut  down  the 
total  expended  by  the  government  and  if  the 
perennial  do-gooders  will  take  their  blinders 
off  they  will  recognize  that  weaknesses  do 
exist  within  the  present  structure  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  will  also  realize  that,  unless 
check  reins  are  established;  unless  efforts  are 
made  to  utilize  all  resources — government 
and  private — that  the  minority  groups  are 
going  to  be  shifted — the  taxpayers  to  the 
minority  and  their  ability  to  carry  the  tax 
load  precariously  impaired  if  not  eliminated. 

The  hue  and  cry,  based  on  emotional  and 
even  isolated  cases,  is  the  best  known  tricks 
of  the  trade. 

It  is  time  that  some  one  spoke  up  for  all 
those  who  need  help  .  .  .  the  poor  and  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Goodell’s  proposals  eliminate  the  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  become  pork  barrels  for 
politicians  and  pressure  groups  who  want 
to  build  power  rather  than  human  dignity 
and  initiative.  He  proposes  a  combined  gov¬ 
ernment-private  enterprise  approach  on  costs 
and  projects.  He  proposes  a  dollar  return 
value  on  every  governmental  dollar  spent. 

Because  of  his  proposals  he  is  being  called 
an  obstructionist  by  poverty  groups  and 
leaders  of  the  free-spending  elements  in  and 
out  of  the  administration. 

He  and  those  who  want  realism  brought 
into  the  war  on  poverty  and  who  want  econ¬ 
omy  instead  of  extravagance  in  salaries  and 
operating  costs,  deserve  support  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  those  poverty  war  leaders  who 
want  a  realistic  rather  than  an  emotional 
program. 

Mr.  Goodell  is  fighting  an  unpopular  fight 
but  his  premise  is  sound  and  will  be  helpful 
to  those  the  program  is  designed  to  help  .  .  . 
the  poor  rather  than  the  politicans  and  per¬ 
ennial  freeloaders. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  to  the  handling  of  this 
legislation  let  me  also  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  the  following  per¬ 
ceptive  article  from  the  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1967,  National  Observer,  “Why 
the  Poverty  Program  Is  in  Trouble”: 
[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Nov.  13,  1967] 
Why  the  Poverty  Program  Is  in  Trouble 

To  all  appearances,  Sargent  Shriver’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  and  its 
War  on  Poverty  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
wrecked  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  callous  coalition  of  Southern  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  But  it  isn’t  so. 

When  the  House  decides  the  immediate 
future  of  the  antipoverty  program  this  week, 
the  outcome,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  the  total 
responsibility  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
Northern  Democrats.  The  floor  debate  last 
week  left  beyond  question  the  fact  that  OEO 
is  in  trouble  only  because  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Democrats  refuse  to  draw  a  compromise 
with  the  GOP.  It  is  also  clear  that  grounds 
for  compromise  exist,  that  the  Republicans 
are  anxious  to  come  to  terms,  and  that  the 
end  result,  while  it  would  be  of  some  annoy¬ 
ance  to  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Shriver, 
might  actually  benefit  the  antipoverty  effort. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  coalition  between 
the  Republicans  and  Southern  Democrats. 
If  anything,  the  Republicans  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  discourage  an  alliance  with  the  Dixie 
Democrats,  even  to  the  point  of  being  nasty 
to  them. 

Rep.  Charles  Goodell,  New  York  Republi¬ 
can,  last  week  called  proposed  Democratic 
changes  in  the  antipoverty  program  “the 
bosses’  and  boll-weevil  amendment  because 
it  is  an  amendment  for  the  big-city  bosses 
and  for  the  Southerners.  .  . 


The  amendment,  advanced  by  Rep.  Edith 
Green,  Oregon  Democrat,  is  primarily  an 
attempt  to  lure  the  Southern  Democrats  into 
support  of  the  OEO.  It  would  make  com¬ 
munity-action  programs,  which  are  now  in¬ 
dependent  local  agencies  that  co-ordinate 
antipoverty  programs,  subservient  to  local 
governments — either  city  halls,  county  gov¬ 
ernments,  or  state  agencies. 

Mr.  Goodell,  who  with  Rep.  Albert  Quie, 
Minnesota  Republican,  has  authored  the 
“Opportunity  Crusade,”  the  GOP  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  OEO  programs,  was  not  winning 
friends  among  his  Southern  colleagues  by 
calling  them  “boll  weevils.”  Asserted  Rep. 
James  Gardner,  a  freshman  Republican  from 
North  Carolina,  in  saying  that  he  supported 
the  Green  amendment:  “In  the  South  we  axe 
parfectly  able  to  take  care  of  our  own  prob¬ 
lems.” 

The  provocation  of  the  Southerners  was 
deliberate  and  calculated.  Mr.  Goodell  and 
Republican  leaders  know  it’s  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats 
to  stay  united  on  the  antipoverty  issue.  As 
much  as  the  Green  amendment  pacifies  the 
Southerners,  it  upsets  the  Northern  liberals, 
who  are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  “bosses’ 
and  boll  weevil”  label  is  appropriate. 

The  Republicans  believe  that  if  they  can 
crack  this  rare  alliance  among  Democrats, 
the  Administration  supporters  will  be  forced 
to  come  to  them  and  agree  to  compromise. 
“Let  us  remember  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
the  deprived,”  Mr.  Quie  told  the  House.  “The 
hard  reality  of  poverty  will  be  with  us  far 
beyond  the  elections  of  1968.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  should  join  forces  to  write  a  bill 
which  will  truly  begin  to  end  the  tragedy 
of  poverty  in  this  land  of  affluence.” 

To  Mr.  Quie  the  issue  comes  down  to  this : 
Why  should  the  minority  party  feel  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  save  a  Great  Society  program 
when  their  own  ideas  for  improving  that 
program  are  rejected  without  consideration? 
Mr.  Qule’s  compromise  would  involve  taking 
the  Head  Start  and  Job  Corps  programs  Out 
of  OEO  and  having  them  administered  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  He  would  want  a  softening  of  the  Green 
amendment,  so  the  poor  would  be  guaranteed 
some  measure  of  control  in  community-ac¬ 
tion  programs.  Finally,  he  seeks  a  budget 
compromise  at  $1.6  billion,  $460,000,000  less 
than  Mr.  Johnson  requested.  But  the  Admin¬ 
istration  can’t  realistically  expect  that  its  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Southern  Democrats  will  ob¬ 
tain  a  higher  figure  for  the  program. 

Privately,  House  Democratic  leaders  say 
they  would  buy  this  compromise.  “I  can’t 
see  that  it  would  be  a  national  disaster  to 
take  Head  Start  and  the  Job  Corps  out  of 
OEO,”  says  one.  But  the  White  House  insists 
that  the  War  on  Poverty  be  a  totally  Demo¬ 
cratic  program. 

While  this  shaky  Democratic  alliance  may 
hold  together  this  week,  it  does  Mr.  Shriver 
little  good  to  threaten  to  quit  unless  Con¬ 
gress  gives  him  what  he  wants,  as  he  did 
the  other  day.  His  problem  is  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  has  only  to  agree  to  make  the 
War  on  Poverty  a  bipartisan  effort.  Then 
many  of  OEO’s  annual  problems  with  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  diminished. — Jude  Wanniski. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Pollock], 

(Mr.  POLLOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  am  a  fairly  friendly  and  easy-going 
fellow,  but  this  performance  today  has 
really  gotten  to  me.  Today  the  Commit¬ 


tee  has  been  continuously  doing  a  gross 
disservice  to  the  American  people  by  very 
severely  limiting  the  debate.  There  were 
95  minutes  of  total  time  allotted  to  45 
Members  of  this  body  to  discuss  19 
amendments.  This  is  virtually  impossible 
of  realistic  accomplishment.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  impossible  to  do  an  adequate  job. 
What  right  have  we  to  fear  that  we  here 
in  Congress  may  work  too  long  today  or 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day?  I  thought  the 
steamroller  tactics  of  the  previous  Con¬ 
gress  were  ended,  but  obviously  this  is 
not  the  case.  This  is  a  disgraceful  and 
disheartening  exhibition.  In  my  humble 
estimation,  this  Committee  does  not  seem 
as  interested  in  helping  the  poverty- 
stricken  as  it  is  in  making  a  show  of 
power  politics. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  If  I  have  time,  when 
I  am  through,  I  will;  otherwise,  I  will 
not  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  decisions  we 
make  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  should  certainly  be  done  after 
full  debate  and  due  deliberation.  Our 
hasty  and  ill-considered  action  on  im¬ 
portant  amendments  is  tantamount  to 
denial  of  the  rights  of  interested  Mem¬ 
bers  to  be  heard,  and  to  that  extent  we 
fail  the  people  who  sent  us  here  to  repre¬ 
sent  them. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  my  right. 

(Mr.  DENNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  for  3  days  to  the  debate 
on  S.  2388,  the  authorization  bill  for 
funding  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  have  seen  my  colleagues  go  to 
the  microphone  and  use  every  example 
known  to  the  fertile  minds  of  men  as  to 
why  this  bill  should  be  passed.  I  have 
read  the  entire  bill,  and  am  concerned 
about  some  facts  that  I  hope  my  col¬ 
leagues  other  than  those  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  have  been  able  to  glean  from  it. 

One  major  fact  is  that  approximately 
149  times  in  this  bill  the  Director  of  OEO 
is  given  discretionary  authority  in  the 
different  facets  of  the  program  to  ex¬ 
pend  $2,060,000,000.  I  have  listened  with 
avid  interest  to  the  massive  program 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  Head¬ 
start,  Followthrough,  day  care,  family 
planning  and  payment  to  the  heirs  of 
the  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  event  any 
of  them  do  not  survive  the  paycheck 
period. 

I  would  specifically  like  to  call  my  coir 
leagues’  attention  to  page  163,  section 
125,  wherein  it  states: 

The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  estab¬ 
lish  criteria  for  low  income,  taking  into 
consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and 
farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rele¬ 
vant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family 
receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

In  other  words,  the  determination  of 
who  is  considered  poverty  stricken  is 
also  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director. 
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I  was  also  interested  in  page  183,  sec¬ 
tion  220,  which  states: 

The  Director  may  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  community  action  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  developing  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  accordance  with  this  title.  He  may 
also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  aid 
them  in  planning  for  the  establishment  of 
a  community  action  agency  or  participation 
in  a  community  action  program,  including 
assistance  to  local  governments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  planning  activities  and  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  to  support  or  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

This,  in  effect,  gives  the  Director  au¬ 
thority  to  spend  money  and  to  find  ways 
to  spend  more  money. 

On  page  185,  subsection  B,  under  sec¬ 
tion  221,  it  states: 

If  the  Director  determines  that  a  limited 
purpose  project  or  program  involving  ac¬ 
tivities  otherwise  eligible  under  this  section 
is  .needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  and  individuals  in  a  community,  and 
no  community  action  agency  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  for  that  community  pursuant  to  Sec¬ 
tion  210,  or  where  a  community  action  agency 
gives  its  approval  for  such  a  program  to  be 
funded  directly  through  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  o reorganization,  h'e  may  ex¬ 
tend  financial  assistance  for  that  project  or 
program  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  he  finds  is  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

And  further,  on  page  196,  line  13 : 

The  Director  may,  however,  approve  as¬ 
sistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if  he 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
establishing  objective  criteria,  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  type  of  poverty 
program  that  does  not  have  as  its  main 
thrust  the  building  of  conditions  wherein 
the  poverty  recipient  can  raise  himself 
to  economic  stability  and  be  proud  of 
himself,  we  have  as  result  one  of  two 
alternatives:  The  individual  recipient  of 
poverty  funds  is  angry  because  he  has  to 
receive  charity  or  else  he  is  angry  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  given  enough. 

I  believe  it  is  our  sworn  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  every  war  on  poverty  tax  dollar 
is  spent  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  in¬ 
vested  in  long-range  future  planning  to 
help  the  proven  poverty-stricken  of  this 
Nation  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
productive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  this  bill  is 
worded,  vesting  so  much  power  in  the 
Director  here  in  Washington  and  grant¬ 
ing  the  right  of  a  few  people  to  control 
the  destinies  of  millions,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  this  will  continue  the  erosion 
of  our  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  By  voting  for  this  bill,  we  are 
admitting  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
in  America  when  we  take  from  the 
“haves”  and  give  to  the  “have  nots,”  this 
is  the  socialist’s  battle  cry  without  the 
incentive  to  try  to  prepare  the  “have 
nots”  to  get  themselves  in  the  position 
where  they  can  be  self-sufficient,  reliable, 
productive,  economy-minded  citizens 
who  will  continue  to  make  this  great 
country  move  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  each  one  of 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  analyze  at  the 
time  of  the  rollcall  vote  how  they  are 


going  to  explain  to  their  constituents  why 
they  voted  to  give  $2,060,000,000  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  to  one  man  to  admin¬ 
ister  under  rules  and  regulations  that  he 
establishes,  and  at  his  discretion  can  ex¬ 
pend  funds  to  cover  every  conceivable 
situation  that  might  arise.  I  contend  that 
this  Congress  should  not  abrogate  power 
of  this  nature  by  giving  it  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasI. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York. 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  much  intrigued 
by  the  last  statement  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock], 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  indicates  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  time  during  which  to  fully 
debate  the  issues  involved  in  this  bill.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  been  engaged  in  the  debate  on 
this  bill  since  a  week  ago  Monday.  No 
measure  which  has  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  this  year  has 
received  as  much  debate  as  has  this  par¬ 
ticular  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  ill  becomes 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  to  make  this 
complaint. 

I  say  this  because  I  recall  that  there 
was  a  rather  hurry-up  measure  needed 
for  the  relief  of  the  constituents  of  the 
gentleman  in  Alaska  and  on  which  ac¬ 
tion  was  urgent.  It  was  at  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  urgent  request  that  we  brought 
forth  a  bill,  with  no  debate,  under  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  rules,  and  passed  the  bill, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cooperated  on  that 
expeditious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  for  the  Member  on  that  legislation 
for  Alaska  as  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee.  There  was,  however,  no  debate  to 
speak  of  on  it. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  think  your 
comments  are  germane  at  all.  The  point 
I  was  making  was  that  it  is  impossible  to 
adequately  consider  19  amendments 
which  are  at  the  Speaker’s  desk  when 
45  Members  are  allowed  only  2  minutes 
each  to  discuss  all  19  amendments.  This 
is  utterly  ridiculous  and  totally  ir¬ 
responsible. 

Mr.  CAREY.  No,  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  states  what  is  good  for 
Alaska  is  not  good  for  the  balance  of 
the  country?  We  have  had  plenty  of  de¬ 
bate  on  this  legislation,  as  the  record  will 
show. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re¬ 
mind  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dellenback], 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenback: 
Beginning  on  page  188,  strike  all  of  lines  19 
through  line  6  of  page  190  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  following: 

“(4)  A  program  to  be  known  as  basic  health 
services  designed  to  aid  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  basic  health  services  projects 
focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  proportions  of  poverty  and 
a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services  for 
the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

“(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  provision  of  certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  health  services  including  preventive  med¬ 
ical  advice,  examination  for,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  ve¬ 
nereal  diseases,  and  inadequate  vision  or  eye 
disease,  and  basic  dental  care  and  services; 
and 

“(B)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  the  poor  of  such  areas, 
are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  with  their  participation  and 
wherever  possible  are  combined  with,  or 
included  within,  arrangements  for  providing 
employment,  education,  or  other  assistance 
needed  by  the  families  and  individuals  served. 
Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to  need 
and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make  rapid 
and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may 
be  used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  projects.  Before  approving  any  projects, 
the  Director  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  health  agencies  and 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  assure 
that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under 
competent  professional  supervision  and  that 
existing  agencies  providing  related  services 
are  furnished  all  assistance  needed  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  for  the  necessary  continuation  of 
those  related  services. 

“(f)  A  program  to  be  known  as  legal  serv¬ 
ices  designed  to  provide  legal  advice  and  rep¬ 
resentation  to  the  poor  when  they  are  unable 
to  afford  the  services  of  a  private  attorney, 
or  to  obtain  such  advice  or  representation 
through  other  public  programs.  Projects  in¬ 
volving  legal  advice  and  representation  shall 
be  carried  on  in'  a  way  that  assures  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  best  standards  of  the  legal 
profession.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  any  such 
program  and  annually  thereafter,  the  agency 
shall  review  the  program  with  local  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  for  their  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  on  such  proposal  (or  program) .  If 
administered  locally  by  a  delegate  or  sub¬ 
stitute  agency  such  program  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board  of  such  agency  or  executive 
committee  thereof,  at  least  one-third  of 
whose  members  shall  be  selected  by  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served  by 
such  agency.” 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  (during  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr:  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  as  to  what  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  contains. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regular  order 
is — Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  explain  very  briefly  the  difference 
between  this  amendment  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  print.  The  committee  print  deals 
with  comprehensive  health  services.  This 
deals  with  basic  health  services.  One  of 
our  great  problems  is  making  the  dol¬ 
lars  go  as  far  as  they  will  go.  In  the 
health  field,  we  face  the  basic  question, 
shall  we  take  a  relatively  few  people  and 
go  into  great  depth  and  oftentimes  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  order  to  take 
care  of  a  relatively  few  people?  I  pose 
the  following  alternative  question: 

Why  do  we  not  use  the  same  limited 
number  of  dollars  to  reach  as  far  as  we 
can  across  the  field  and  give  broad  scale 
coverage  in  basic  health  services? 

We  have  here  provided  for  supplying 
the  specific  medical  coverages  that  the 
medical  people  tell  us  are  the  most  need¬ 
ed  coverages. 

Within  those  basic  coverages,  that 
service  program,  we  should  be  reaching 
with  our  limited  number  of  dollars  as 
far  as  possible,  so  that  we  would  be  able 
to  assure  that  as  many  people  as  pos¬ 
sible  are  given  essential  and  needed  med¬ 
ical  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dellenback) 
there  were — ayes  33,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]  . 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

V»]o  TPTY1  T* IT C 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  6  days  of  debate  on  a  rather  con¬ 
troversial  piece  of  legislation,  things 
sometimes  go  awry  when  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  them,  so  I  would  simply  like  to  take 
this  moment  to  say  that  there  is  an 
amendment  pending  which  could  undo 
everything  that  some  of  us  have  tried  to 
prevent  being  done  diming  these  6  days. 
That  is,  there  is  a  spinoff  or  fragmen¬ 
tation  amendment  pending  at  the  desk 
which  would  turn  over  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  administration  of  much  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  that.  I  believe  all  the  Members 
would  agree  by  now  that  I  have  made 
tins  point  clear  in  that  respect.  So,  as  I 
say,  I  oppose  the  spinoff,  and  I  do  so 
specifically  for  this  reason: 

I  believe  that  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  in  the  Congress  know  what  the 
poverty  program  does  and  does  not  do. 
We  need  to  know  what  it  costs.  We  need 
to  reevaluate  it  from  time  to  time. 

Some  20  years  ago  we  undertook  a 
program  on  foreign  aid.  We  called  it  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  had  only  one  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  re¬ 


quire  6  years  and  $15  billion  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  16  countries.  This  would  have 
been  $2%  billion  a  year.  But  20  years 
and  $150  billion  later  we  now  have  not 
one  but  16  different  foreign  aid  programs 
costing,  for  example,  $9,206  billion  this 
year  for  aid  going  to  100  countries  and 
five  territories.  This  is  what  spinoff  or 
fragmentation  does.  If  we  fragment  this 
program  by  transferring  it  to  a  number 
of  different  agencies  we  will  suffer  the 
same  fate  with  this  program.  Not'  only 
will  it  grow  out  of  all  proportion,  but 
never  again  will  we  be  able  to  control  it. 
Never  again  will  we  know  where  it  is, 
what  it  does,  or  what  it  costs.  This  is  a 
mistake  we  cannot  afford  and  must  not 
make  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds!. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  amendment  on  a  spinoff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  of 
all  the  things  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  done,  the  best 
thing  it  has  done  was  to  commit  this  Na¬ 
tion  to  a  total  commitment  against  a 
total  problem,  and  that  problem  is  pov¬ 
erty. 

It  takes  a  total  commitment.  It  takes 
our  efforts  ail  in  one  place  to  meet  that 
commitment.  I  submit  that  we  must  keep 
this  program  intact.  We  must  keep  it  di¬ 
rected  toward  this  problem.  The  old-line 
agencies  have  done  a  good  job  combating 
poverty  problems  one  at  a  time.  Under 
OEO  we  are  recognizing  the  totality  of 
the  reasons  for  poverty  and  are  making 
a  concerted  attack  on  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec¬ 
tion  103? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  :  On  page 
211,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following  new 
parts  P  and  G : 

“Part  F — Headstart  and  Early  Years 
Programs 

“allotment  of  funds 

“Sec.  251.  (a)  From  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  section  260  to  carry  out  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Secretary”)  shall  reserve  (1) 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  3  per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to 
their  respective  needs  under  this  part,  (2) 
such  amount  as  he  may  determine  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
253(b)  and  256,  and  (3)  not  more  than  15 
per  centum  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
State  allocations  to  assure  the  continuation 
during  such  fiscal  year  of  programs  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  funded  out  of  a 
State’s  allocation  for  such  year.  From  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  the  Secretary  shall 
make  allotments  among  the  States  as 
follows: 

"(1)  he  shall  allot  for  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
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of  children  aged  three  to  eight,  inclusive,  in 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  the  States,  and 

“(2)  he  shall  allot  for  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  having  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  $3,000  in  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  families  in  all  the  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  “State”  does  not  include  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

“(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three 
to  eight,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of 
families  having  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $3,000  in  a  State,  and  in  all  the  States, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

“(c)  The  amount  allotted  for  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  the  period  for  which  that 
amount  is  available  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  fix,  among  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  originally  allotted  among 
those  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year,  but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period:  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  260  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted  to  it 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

“uses  of  federal  funds 
“Sec.  252.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap¬ 
proved  under  section  254,  for — 

“(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps¬ 
leading  to  the  development  of  preschool  and 
early  elementary  school  programs  for  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  children,  as  described  in 
paragraph  (b),  including  training  of  person¬ 
nel  and  pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed;  and 
“(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  the  lease  or 
rental  of  necessary  facilities  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  necessary  equipment  and  for 
supplies,  designed  to  provide  a  total  pre¬ 
school  child  development  program  for  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  children  and  followup 
programs  for  such  children  in  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school,  including  activities  and  services 
such  as — 

“  ( 1 )  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health  services  for  children  needing  such 
assistance  in  order  to  profit  fully  from  their 
educational  opportunities: 

“(2)  food  and  nutritional  services,  in¬ 
cluding  family  consultations  to  improve 
nutrition  in  the  home  environment; 

“(3)  specialized  social  services  designed 
to  improve  the  home  environments  of  such 
children  and  to  involve  parents  in  the  child’s 
development; 

"(4)  a  program  of  daily  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child’s  potential; 

“(5)  the  provision  of  special  teachers, 
counseling  personnel,  and  other  remedial  and 
noncurricular  services  and  programs  for  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  children  in  kindergarten 
and  the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school  to  maintain  the  advances  realized  in 
preschool  programs  and  to  assist  such  chil¬ 
dren  to  overcome  educational  handicaps; 

“(6)  other  specially  designed  health,  so¬ 
cial,  and  educational  programs  for  economi¬ 
cally  deprived  children  both  in  school  and 
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out  of  school  (including  summer,  weekend, 
and  vacation  programs) ;  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  part;  and 

“(7)  direct  participation  in  development, 
conduct,  and  overall  program  direction  at  the 
local  level  by  parents  of  the  children,  bene¬ 
fited  by  programs  assisted  under  this  part. 

“STATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PLANS 

“Sec.  253.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
shall  designate  (or  create)  for  that  purpose 
a  State  agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  “State  commission”)  which 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  public  and 
private  education  (including  the  State  edu¬ 
cational  agency),  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  qualified  under  title  II  of  this  Act  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  or  agency,  as  the  case  may  be)  and 
public  and  private  child  welfare  and  health 
agencies  in  the  State:  Provided,  That  any 
State  community  action  commission  desig¬ 
nated  or  established  by  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
the  State  commission  for  the  purposes  of 
this  part;  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  State  commission  a  State  plan 
for  such  participation.  The  Secretary  shall 
approve  any  such  plan  which — 

“(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

“(2)  set  forth  .objective  standards  and 
methods  for  determining  the  school  attend¬ 
ance  areas  in  the  State  having  the  highest 
concentrations  of  economically  deprived 
children,  and  a  method  for  determining  the 
highest  priorities  for  preschool  and  early 
elementary  school  programs  among  such 
areas; 

“(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stand¬ 
ards,  and  methods  to  eligible  programs  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  it  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  and  (B)  for  approv¬ 
ing  and  recommending  to  the  Secretary,  in 
order  of  such  priority,  applications  covering 
such  eligible  programs; 

“(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  ap¬ 
plicant  which  has  submitted  a  program  to 
the  State  commission  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  as  to  any  determination  of  the  State 
commission  adversely  affecting  such  appli¬ 
cant;  and 

“(5)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  con¬ 
trol  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part,  and  (B) 
for  the  making  of  such  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  perform  his  functions  under 
this  part. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ex¬ 
pend  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  of  this  program  under  this 
part  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  State  plans  approved 
under  this  part,  including  expenses  which  he 
determines  were  necessary  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  plans. _ 

“APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CONDITIONS 
FOR  APPROVAL 

“Sec.  254.  (a)  Applications  for  grants 

under  this  part  may  be  submitted  by  any 
(1)  community  action  agency,  (2)  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency  or  other  nonprofit  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  a  community  action 
agency,  or  (3)  local  educational  agency  or 
other  nonprofit  agency  in  an  area  where  there 
is  no  community  action  agency.  Any  such 
application  shall  be  made  at  such  time  or 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  and  published  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  under  this 
part. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap¬ 
plication  which — 

“(1)  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  State  commission; 

“(2)  has  been  assigned,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  plan,  a  priority  that  is  higher  than 
that  of  all  other  applications  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this 
section  (other  than  this  clause)  and  for 
which  Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been 
reserved; 

“(3)  provides  that  the  funds  under  this 
part  will  be  administered  by  the  applicant 
agency  and  that  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  (which  may  be  in  the 
form  of  goods,  services,  or  the  reasonable 
rental  value  of  facilities)  shall  be  met  from 
non-Federal  funds  in  administering  this  sub¬ 
section,  except  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  the  non-Fed¬ 
eral  share  requirement.  The  value  of  build¬ 
ings,  facilities,  equipment,  and  other  in- 
kind  contributions  from  non-Federal  sources 
shall  be  assessed  and  appropriately  credited 
as  part  of  the  non-Federal  contribution  re¬ 
quired  herein; 

“(4)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  uses  and  purposes  described  in  section 
253  and  provides  for  such  methods  of  ad¬ 
ministration  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

“(5)  provides  assurances  that  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  such  program  there  has  been,  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  such  program  there  will 
be,  active  participation  of  parents  of  eco¬ 
nomically  deprived  children  in  the  areas  to 
be  served; 

“(6)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  educational  and  developmental  programs 
will  be  carried  out  by  public  or  nonprofit  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  possessing  the  capabilities  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  success  of  the  program; 

“(7)  provides,  with  respect  to  any  program 
carried  out  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
that  adequate  methods  are  employed  to  in¬ 
volve  eligible  children  in  the  area  served  by 
such  program  who  attend  nonpublic  schools, 
and  that  in  no  case  shall  economically  de¬ 
prived  children  in  such  area  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  program  because  of  their  at¬ 
tendance  in  nonpublic  schools; 

“(8)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant  under  this  part;  and 

“(9)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part  and 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
in  meeting  the  purposes  of  the  part,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  affording  such  ac¬ 
cess  to  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  verification  of  such  reports. 

“(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro¬ 
vide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  orig¬ 
inal  applications. 

“(d)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  Secretary  may  approve  appli¬ 
cations  of  eligible  agencies  in  those  States  for 
which  there  is  no  approved  State  plan,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  application  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  this  part  except  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  State  plan,  and  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  the  Secretary  may  in  like  manner 
approve  applications  in  any  State  which  has 
failed  to  designate  or  create  a  State  commis¬ 
sion,  or  to  submit  a  satisfactory  State  plan; 

“(e)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  a 
State  plan  or  implementation  thereof  fails, 
or  will  fail,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  because  (1)  State  constitutional,  legis¬ 
lative,  or  administrative  restrictions  prevent 
full  participation  of  qualified  private  agen¬ 
cies  or  organizations  in  the  operation  of 
Headstart  or  Early  Years  programs  under 
this  part,  or  (2)  it  does  not  meet  the  needs 


of  eligible  children  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  the  allocation  provided  for 
such  State  until  he  has  assurances  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him  that  the  State  plan  or  imple¬ 
mentation  thereof  has  been  corrected,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  plan  or  imple¬ 
mentation  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  from  such  State  allocation 
directly  to  eligible  applicants  within  such 
State  for  the  provision  of  Headstart  and 
Early  Years  programs. 

“payments 

“Sec.  255.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  251  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  applicant  in  that  State 
which  has  an  application  approved  under 
this  part  an  amount  (subject  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  254(b)  (3) )  equal  to  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant  under 
the  application  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
therein. 

“(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  cut 
off  funds  to  any  applicant  agency  when  he 
determines  that  such  agency  is  not  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  conditions  for  grant  approval  in 
section  254(b) . 

“(d)  Payments  made  under  this  part  are 
to  be  considered  and  treated  by  the  State 
commission  and  by  each  grantee  as  Federal 
funds  and  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate 
from  any  other  public  or  private  funds. 

“Sec.  256.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
reserve  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  260  in  any  fiscal  year  to  pro¬ 
vide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations,  for  research, 
demonstration,  evaluation  activities,  and 
technical  assistance  designed  to  support  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

“advisory  committee 

“Sec.  257.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab¬ 
lish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  preschool  and 
early  elementary  programs,  consisting  of  a 
Chairman,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general 
regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  mat¬ 
ters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Secretary  may  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

“(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltime;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"bonus  grants 

“Sec.  258.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  sums  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  made  available  for  part  A  of 
this  title  by  section  260,  there  is  hereby  di¬ 
rected  to  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  increasing  the 
amount  available  to  States  making  an  addi¬ 
tional  effort  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 
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“(b)  A  State’s  allotment  under  section  251 
for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  Increased,  through 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section,  by  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  by  which 
[attributable  costs]  during  the  fiscal  year  by 
applicants  in  the  State  for  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  their  applications  exceed 
100  per  centum  of  the  State’s  allotment  (in¬ 
cluding  any  reallotment)  for  such  year: 
Provided,  That  the  State  shall  provide  a 
matching  50  per  centum  of  such  amount  to 
such  programs. 

“(c)  In  the  event  the  sums  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section  are 
less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  make  all 
the  increases  in  allotments  required  by  sub¬ 
section  (b),  the  amount  of  each  increase 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reduced  pro 
rata. 

"definitions 

“Sec.  259.  As  used  in  this  part — 

“(1)  ‘economically  deprived  children’ 
means  children  of  families  having  an  an¬ 
nual  income  (as  determined  by  the  State 
commission  pursuant  to  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary)  insufficient  to  provide  a 
home  environment  conducive  to  learning,  or 
who  are  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap¬ 
proved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  except  that  in  no  case  shall  a  local  edu¬ 
cational  agency  or  a  private  nonprofit  school 
be  required  to  apply  an  income  test  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  eligibility  of  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  need  of  the  in-school  services  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  title; 

“(2)  ‘the  first  three  grades  of  elementary 
school’  may  in  addition  include  kindergarten 
school  in  those  areas  in  which  kindergarten 
is  provided  as  a  part  of  a  program  of  free, 
public  education. 

“program;  allocation  of  funds 
“Sec.  260.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
part  A  of  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  State 
commissions  to  arrange  for  the  conduct  of 
preschool  and  early  elementary  school  pro¬ 
grams  for  economically  deprived  children 
and  for  the  funding  of  such  programs. 

“  (b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  is  hereby  directed  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  from  amounts  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act 
the  sum  of  $375,000,000  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  June 
30,  1969;  Provided,  however,  That  such  a- 
mount'  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  shall  include  any  sums  expended  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Director  after 
June  30,  1967,  for  such  programs. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  shall 
develop  procedures  for  the  orderly  transfer  of 
existing  programs,  including  jointly  de¬ 
veloped  regulations,  which  shall  assure  that 
policies  affecting  existing  grants  shall  re¬ 
main  in  effect  until  changed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

“Part  G — Upward  Bound 
“transfer  of  program 
“Sec.  261.  (a)  The  program  known  as  ‘Up¬ 
ward  Bound’  and  conducted  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  ‘Secretary’) ,  as  provided 
by  this  part. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assume  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities  with  respect  to  all 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Upward  Bound  programs  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30, 
1967. 


"ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  262.  There  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  from  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  part;  Provided,  however.  That 
such  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  shall  include  any  sums  ex¬ 
pended  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  after  June  30, 1967,  for  such  program. 

“DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  263.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Upward  Bound’ 
designed  to  generate  skills  and  motivation 
necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond 
high  school  and  among  young  people  from 
low-income  backgrounds  who  have  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation  for  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  beyond  high  school. 

“(b)  The  program  shall  be  conducted  by 
means  of  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  shall  include; 

“(1)  arrangements  for  cooperative  efforts 
among  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  one  or  more  secondary  schools; 

“(2)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  the  project  will  include  a  curri¬ 
culum  designed  to  develop  the  intellectual 
processes,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  for 
success  in  postsecondary  education;  and 

“(3)  necessary  health  services  and  such 
recreational  and  cultural  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

“COORDINATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  264.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  Upward  Bound  with  the 
program  of  educational  opportunity  grants^ 
authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  he  shall 
take  necessary  steps  to  consult  with  State 
and  private  agencies  and  institutions  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  coordinated  effort  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"allocation  of  funds 

“Sec.  265.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  first  reserve  not  in 
excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof  for  allotment 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samon, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  needs,  and  he  shall  allot  the  re¬ 
mainder  among  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  available  satisfactory  data, 
so  that  (1)  50  per  centum  is  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  grades  9  through  12  (both  in¬ 
clusive)  in  each  State,  and  (2)  50  per  centum 
is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  school-age  children  in  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in 
each  State.  That  part  of  any  State’s  allot¬ 
ment  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
be  needed  may  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates 
during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments, 
but  with  appropriate  adjustments  to  assure 
that  any  amount  so  made  available  to  any 
State  in  excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  re¬ 
allotted  among  the  other  States.” 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  has 
not  yet  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all  understand 


the  spinoff  since  it  has  been  debated  so 
much  and  at  length.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  amend¬ 
ment  wEich  was  offered  previously  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger] 
and  as  to  which  Members  objected  to  the 
request  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
which  request  was  made  to  dispense  with 
the  further  reading  because  we  felt  it  was 
unwise  that  the  Clerk  spend  time  read¬ 
ing  the  amendment  when  there  were 
Members  who  were  waiting  to  be  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  was  not  recognized  or  called 
upon  even  though  he  was  standing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  Mem¬ 
bers  wanted  the  amendment  to  be  read,  I 
think  it  should  be  read  and  I  object  to 
the  request  to  dispense  with  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  33,  noes  135. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  200,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following 
new  section  233: 

“AUTOMATION  OF  JOB  OPPORTUNITY  DATA 

“Sec.  233.  (a)  Sections  106  and  107  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
directed,  using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  skill  requirements,  occu¬ 
pational  outlook,  job  opportunities,  labor 
supply  in  various  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National,  State,  area,  or  other 
appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  used  in  the 
educational,  training,  counseling,  and  place¬ 
ment  activities  performed  under  this  Act.  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  performing 
the  duties  prescribed  by  this  section  with 
particular  emphasis  on  identifying  and  pub¬ 
lishing  those  occupations,  skills,  industries, 
and  geographic  areas  in  which  the  supply  of 
qualified  workers  is  insufficient  to  meet 
existing  and  foreseeable  future  needs. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  further 
directed  to  develop  and  establish  in  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  matching  the  qualifications  of  job 
applicants  with  employer  requirements  on 
a  local,  interarea,  and  nationwide  basis. 
Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  provide  a 
quick  and  direct  means  of  communication 
among  local  offices  of  the  Service  in  the  in¬ 
terarea  and  nationwide  referral,  recruiting, 
and  placement  of  unemployed  and  under- . 
employed  workers,  and  the  referral  of 
workers  to  industries  which  need  them 
wherever  located  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
the  development  of  such  program,  the  Serv¬ 
ice  shall  establish  a  network  utilizing  elec- 
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tronic  data  processing  and  telecommunica¬ 
tion  systems  for  the  storage,  retrieval,  and 
communication  of  job  and  worker  infor¬ 
mation. 

“  ‘Sec.  107.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  are  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training;  and  the  President  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (com¬ 
mencing  with  the  year  1968)  a  report  per¬ 
taining  to  manpower  requirements,  re¬ 
sources,  utilization,  and  training.  Such  re¬ 
ports  shall  contain  a  specific  and  detailed 
account  of  the  administration,  utilization, 
and  operation  of  the  functions  and  activities 
prescribed  by  section  103  of  this  Act.’ 

“(b)  The  Director  is  hereby  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  from  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) .” 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Goodell  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  not  so  much  in  anger  as  in 
shame  and  sadness.  We  have  had  a  lively 
and  enlightening  debate  up  until  mid¬ 
afternoon  today.  Members  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  where  there  is  now 
jeering  a  little  bit — Members  who  are 
not  on  the  committee — worked  for  weeks 
developing  amendments  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  when  they  presented  them  in 
disgust  they  even  refused  to  try  in  the 
2  minutes’  time  allotted  to  them  to  ex¬ 
plain  those  amendments. 

Now,  is  that  fair,  I  ask  you  Democrats 
and  Republicans?  Is  it  proper  legisla¬ 
tive  procedure?  Can  you  really  be  proud 
of  the  .  House  performing  in  that 
fashion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  repre¬ 
senting  our  people,  each  of  us  from  large 
districts.  The  committee  members  have 
had  ample  time  to  present  amendments 
up  until  we  reached  this  point  in  the  bill. 
When  the  debate  limitation  was  put  on 
there  were  19  amendments  pending  at 
the  desk.  Everyone  knew  there  would  be 
no  time  to  debate.  We  have  seen  a  trav¬ 
esty.  The  Members  have  come  down  here 
who  have  worked  hard,  most  of  them  not 
on  the  committee,  most  of  them  with¬ 
out  having  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 


this  Committee  on  such  amendments, 
and  have  had  to  have  them  just  read  up 
here  and  have  them  explained  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Even  after  the  debate 
limitation  was  put  on,  a  long  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  on  our  side,  and  the 
Member  who  was  a  proponent  of  that 
amendment  stood  up  and  wanted  to  save 
the  Committee  time,  and  asked  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  it  not  be  read.  You 
just  heard  it  read,  because  there  was 
objection  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  save  this  Committee  time,  and  to  offer 
the  members  of  the  Committee  time  to 
explain  their  amendments.  It  took  a  half 
an  hour  to  read  that  amendment.  A 
waste  of  time  for  all  of  us  that  could 
have  been  much  more  productively  used. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  parliamen¬ 
tary  tactics  are  used  on  one  side  to  put 
a  clamp  on.  debate,  then  there  is  only  one 
device  left  for  the  other  side  to  use, 
and  that  is  to  use  parliamentary  tactics 
to  punish  in  return. 

It  is  a  sad,  sad  day  when  we  get  into 
such  a  dilatory  parliamentary  tactic  in¬ 
stead  of  debating  the  legislation  that  is 
pending. 

This  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
is  a  very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  proceeding  in  order — he  is 
not  discussing  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  leading  up  to 
that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
the  gentleman  be  instructed  to  proceed 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  preferential  motion  opens  up 
the  whole  bill  for  discussion,  and  the 
gentleman  is  in  order. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  important  amendment. 
It  should  be  discussed.  It  involves  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  where  the  job  vacancies 
are  in  our  country  so  we  can  fit  people 
with  skills  into  those  vacancies.  We 
cannot  even  debate  this  issue.  No  one 
is  going  to  have  the  opportunity,  except 
for  answering  on  the  preferential  mo¬ 
tion,  to  debate  it.  I  am  more  fortunate, 
because  I  am  the  last  one,  and  offer  the 
preferential  motion,  so  I  at  least  have 
time  to  stand  up  and  object  to  this 
procedure. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  all  the 
Members  that  poverty  is  too  important 
an  issue  to  be  decided  in  this  manner. 
This  is  a  legislative  travesty  of  shame¬ 
ful  proportions.  We  appear  to  be  leading 
now  to  a  point  where  other  debate  lim¬ 
itations  will  be  imposed.  It  will  not  be 
so  much  a  penalty  on  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  as  it  will 
on  those  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee,  and  want 
to  debate. 

The  greatest  voice  raised  against  this 
procedure  was  one  of  your  distinguished 
and  respected  Members  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  who  had  worked  for  weeks  and 
could  not  explain  his  amendment  and 
have  it  considered  in  a  deliberative 
fashion. 


You  appear  to  be  playing  now  the 
game  of  chicken  with  this  important 
legislation — go  right  up  to  the  end — • 
close  up  debate,  no  changes,  no  delibera¬ 
tive  process,  and  when  we  get  to  the  brink 
you  think  that  enough  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  hold  their  nose  and 
vote  for  something  that  they  do  not 
like. 

Well,  the  legislation  may  survive — it 
may  survive  this  Committee  today,  but 
it  goes  on  from  there  into  the  appropria¬ 
tion  process  and  thereafter  it  will  sur¬ 
vive  without  the  confidence  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  without  the  necessary  appro¬ 
priations  to  implement  a  good  program 
if  we  had  made  this  a  good  "brogram.  It 
is  a  sad  day  for  this  Committee,  a  sad 
day  for  the  country,  but  most  somberly 
and  seriously,  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an  observa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  briefly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  observe 
that  for  a  good  many  years  I  have  sat 
here  and  have  watched  a  certain  coali¬ 
tion  at  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  for  the  first 
time  that  we  have  a  coalition  of  Dem¬ 
ocrats  working,  he  cannot  take  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  do  agree  that  we  are 
being  deprived  to  some  degree  because 
we  never  had  a  chance  today  to  discuss 
the  fact  that  the  minority  has  now  in¬ 
troduced  a  third  crusade — a  third  op¬ 
portunity  crusade. 

I  note  that  in  terms  of  history  and 
in  the  chronology  of  time  the  bill,  H.R. 
14004,  which  is  the  third  crusade,  is 
akin  to  the  fact  that  the  third  crusade 
took  place  in  the  year  1087. 

So  the  minority  are  moving  up  pretty 
close  to  the  present  generation  now. 

I  notice  that  there  are  three  sponsors 
of  this  bill,  just  as  there  were  three  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  third  crusade,  and  they  were 
Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  Philip  Augustus  of 
France — and  you  can  guess  which  one 
is  leading  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  across  the 
aisle,  especially  after  we  have  taken  so 
much  time  and  have  given  this  legisla¬ 
tion  such  thorough  consideration. 

This  is  the  sixth  day  that  we  have  had 
this  legislation  on  the  floor  for  con¬ 
sideration.  The  gentleman  in  his  amend¬ 
ment  yesterday  virtually  offered  every 
amendment  that  was  offered  today  and 
that  he  is  now  complaining  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  will  speak 
for  itself. 

The  amendments  on  yesterday  were 
thoroughly  debated.  Now,  minority  pro¬ 
ceeds  today  with  practically  identical 
amendments  and  say:  Let  us  have  more 
time — let  us  have  more  time. 

The  time,  allocation  was  reasonable. 
We  all  knew  what  we  were  voting  on.  I 
want  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  New  York  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  since  last  June  to  produce 
any  witness  that  he  wanted  to  produce, 
and  he  did  so  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  They  were  not 
identified  as  Republican  or  Democratic 
witnesses,  and  he  participated  actively. 
I  might  add  that  I  do  not  recall  any  wit¬ 
ness  supporting  the  approach  being 
taken  by  the  sponsors  of  these  amend¬ 
ments.  There  was  never  a  moment  in 
those  hearings  that  the  gentleman  did 
not  get  exactly  what  he  wanted  or  what 
he  requested  in  the  way  of  witnesses  to 
be  heard. 

Now  he  is  complaining  about  the  pro¬ 
cedures  here  today.  The  gentleman 
knows,  and  I  know,  that  the  amendments 
which  were  considered  within  this  time 
limitation  were  considered  yesterday — 
many  of  them  were  considered  yester¬ 
day — in  his  amendment  that  he  offered 
and  in  other  amendments  that  were  of¬ 
fered  here  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  First,  not  a  single 
amendment  that  was  offered  today  has 
been  offered  previously  in  any  form  in 
this  debate.  For  the  Record,  I  would  like 
you  to  tell  us  which  ones  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  offered,  because  none  of  them 
have. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  any  further. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  packaging 
of  the  amendments  may  be  different, 
but  in  substance  they  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  at  this  time  to  respond  publicly 
to  questions  which  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has 
just  put  to  me. 

Mr.  Pepper  has  a  deep  concern  for  the 
problems  facing  elderly  persons,  and  he 
has  asked  mn- about  several  provisions 
that  the  committee  has  adopted  in  the 
bill  it  has  reported. 

I  want  to  state  that  we  have  provided 
in  several  places  for  the  participation  of 
older  persons  in  programs  authorized  by 
the  committee  bill. 

The  elderly  will  be  participants  in  all 
training  programs  authorized  by  title 
I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

A  new  special  emphasis  program  pro¬ 
viding  a  wide  range  of  services  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  elderly  has  been  added 
to  title  II  of  the  act. 

And  finally,  the  committee  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  participation  of  older  per¬ 
sons  of  VISTA  volunteers,  and  has  called 
for  VISTA  to  design  more  programs  that 
aid  the  older  poor. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with 
my  good  friend  from  Florida  on  these 
matters,  and  I  just  wanted  to  assure  him 
that  the  bill  before  the  House  contains 
these  added  features,  which  the  commit¬ 
tee  felt  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  elderly.  I  would  add  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  expects  that  qualified  elderly  citi¬ 
zens  will  be  used  in  administrative, 
technical,  and  professional  capacities 
throughout  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision — demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell — 
there  were — ayes  58,  noes  136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  On 
page  190,  strike  out  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "related  services.  In 
carrying  out  this  paragraph,  the  Director 
shall  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts;  and  such 
programs  shall  include  provision  for  the 
detoxification,  guidance,  training,  and  job 
placement  of  narcotic  addicts.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Have  we  not  already 
finished  section  103? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
would  amend  section  103,  and  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  still  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  restore  to  the  war  on 
poverty  eight  local  programs  across  the 
country  which  have  been  providing  com¬ 
prehensive  health  services  to  narcotic 
additcs  under  the  provisions  of  section 
211-2  (b)  of  the  OEO  amendments  of 
last  year. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  narcotic 
addiction  is  a  predisposition  to  poverty. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  nar¬ 
cotic  addiction  is  a  health  and  social 
problem  of  national  concern.  Last  year 
Congress  provided  for  projects  for  com¬ 
prehensive  treatment  and  service  to  nar¬ 
cotic  addicts.  Eight  projects  were  given 
life.  They  will  be  less  than  a  year  old 
next  June  30  and,  unless  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  will  then  die  a  premature 
death. 

This  should  not  happen.  Beyond  the 
human  misery  involved,  beyond  the  ter¬ 
rible  economic  loss  associated  with  sup¬ 
porting  a  “habit,”  the  problems  of  nar¬ 
cotic  addiction  demand  much  for  effec¬ 
tive  techniques  of  treatment.  We  need 
experience  on  how  to  work  with  addicts 
while  they  still  hold  jobs  and  live  with 
their  families;  we  need  to  test  likely  in¬ 
novations;  we  need  continuity  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  programs,  for  it  takes  years  to 
know  whether  addicts  will  remain 
“clean.” 

The  eight  new  programs  in  existence 
are  in  Chicago,  Washington,  D.C.,  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  New  Jersey,  New  York 
City,  Los  Angeles,  Puerto  Rico,  Tacoma, 
and  in  my  district  of  San  Antonio.  The 
reports  of  their  work  has  been  favorable. 
The  project  of  the  Patrician  movement 
in  San  Antonio,  operated  by  the  dedi¬ 
cated  and  experienced  Father  Dermot 
Brosnan,  has  been  singled  out  for  special 
praise  by  the  official  Texas  summary  of 
progress  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  Patrician  movement  has  a  three¬ 
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pronged  program  to  assist  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  addicts,  nearly  all  of 
whom  come  “off  the  streets.”  First,  the 
addict  is  detoxified  at  a  local  general 
hospital.  This  fills  an  obvious  need,  since 
there  are  only  two  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  in  the  country  which  have  any 
space  at  all  for  voluntary  committment 
of  narcotic  addicts.  And  there  is  ob¬ 
viously  less  disruption  to  whatever  job 
or  family  life  an  addict  might  have  in 
staying  in  the  home  community.  Sec¬ 
ond,  an  addict’s  family  is  involved  in 
his  rehabilitation,  and  let  to  understand 
the  various  tenacles  of  addiction.  And 
finally,  the  Patrician  movement  follows- 
up  their  detoxified  addicts,  assisting  with 
job  training  and  job  placement,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  medical  supervision.  Father 
Brosnan  still  maintains  contact,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  a  former  addict  who  is  work¬ 
ing  as  an  airline  technician  in  Guam. 

In  a  task  force  report,  the  recent  crime 
commission  of  the  President  declared: 

Treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  or  perfected  medical  art. 
The  Commission  therefore  considers  it  im¬ 
perative  that  treatment  programs  be  flexible 
enough  to  follow  each  promising  idea  and 
technique  as  it  emerges. 

Adequate  health  and  support  services 
for  narcotic  addicts  is  in  terribly  short 
supply,  and  the  need  for  new  treatment 
techniques  is  great.  My  amendment 
would  allow  for  the  continuation  of  those 
projects  which  are  proving  their  worth. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

A  possible  question  on  the  amendment 
is:  Cannot  these  projects  switch  and  get 
funded  under  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Re¬ 
habilitation  Act  of  1966? 

There  are  several  problems  with  NARA. 
For  one,  it  does  not  even  have  its  guide¬ 
lines  out  yet,  and  there  is  question 
whether  the  level  of  their  appropriations 
will  be  above  subsistence.  And  further,  its 
assistance  is  limited  to  addicts  who  have 
been  charged  with  a  crime;  addicts 
charged  with  certain  crimes  have  the 
option  of  possible  criminal  commitment 
of  narcotic  commitment.  And,  I  under¬ 
stand,  there  is  a  constitutional  question 
about  the  commitment  of  NARA. 

Another  possible  question  on  the 
amendment  is:  How  much  was  spent  on 
last  year’s  narcotic  addiction  program  of 
OEO? 

Nationally,  it  is  $11.2  million.  Opera¬ 
tion  CHAPS  of  the  Patrician  movement 
received  $417,900  as  its  Federal  share, 
matching  it  with  $59,000  of  local  funds. 
CHAPS  has  reached  about  375  families, 
and  is  servicing  300  addicts  and  their 
families  at  present.  One  addict  has  a 
family  of  10;  while  some  are  divorced. 
The  cost  per  addict  is  not  low.  For  one 
thing,  it  costs  $75  a  day  for  a  hospital  bed 
to  detoxify  an  addict.  But  compare  the 
per  addict  cost  of  rehabilitation  to  its 
alternatives:  It  can  easily  cost  $7,000  a 
year  to  pay  for  a  habit,  and  if  the  addict 
is  stealing  to  support  his  addiction,  the 
value  of  the  thefts  he  must  make  are  five 
or  ten  times  that  amount.  Or  if  im¬ 
prisoned,  the  Government  pays  more 
than  that  for  his  confinement. 

Another  possible  question  on  the 
amendment  is:  Why  not  leave  narcotic 
addiction  up  to  the  States,  the  PHS  hos¬ 
pitals,  or  to  private  concerns? 
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While  a  few  States,  California  and 
New  York  especially,  have  some  sort  of 
narcotics  rehabilitation  program,  Texas 
and  most  other  States  have  none. 

There  are  only  two  PHS  hospitals  ex¬ 
pressively  for  narcotics  addicts  in  the 
country,  Port  Worth  and  Lexington,  Ky. 
Half  of  their  beds  are  for  Federal  pris¬ 
oners;  the  beds  for  addicts  who  commit 
themselves  voluntarily  are  on  a  space- 
available  basis. 

The  programs  of  private  groups, 
though  highly  desirable,  are  generally 
small  and  ill-financed,  and  inadequate 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  drug  addiction 
problem  nationally. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  which 
would  provide  specifically  for  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad¬ 
dicts,  including  plans  for  the  detoxifica¬ 
tion,  guidance,  training,  and  job  place¬ 
ment  of  narcotic  addicts.  In  1966  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
wrote  similar  language  into  the  compre¬ 
hensive  health  services  section  of  the 
antipoverty  legislation — section  211- 
2(b).  As  a  result,  eight  projects  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts  have 
been  approved  at  a  cost  of  $11.2  million 
which  is  small  compared  to  the  social 
costs  which  they  are  designed  to  obviate. 

Section  222  of  the  committee  bill  omits 
explicit  language  authorizing  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  addicts.  While  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  might  continue  to  receive 
funds  under  section  232 — pilot  and  ex¬ 
perimental  programs — or  under  section 
221,  the  limited  funds  under  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  available  for  carefully  circum¬ 
scribed  programs.  Existing  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  may  be  cut  back,  and  no 
new  programs  are  likely  to  start. 

One  of  the  eight  programs  approved 
under  this  section  should  be  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance  to  New  York  City.  It  is  a  $4.7 
million  18-month  grant  to  the  office  of 
the  coordinator  of  addiction  programs 
intended  for  a  citywide,  comprehensive 
program  to  cope  with  narcotics  addiction, 
including  steps  toward  prevention,  coun¬ 
selling,  treatment,  job  placement,  and 
local  community  participation.  Unfor- 
tunatley,  although  Federal  funds  have 
been  made  available,  this  program  has 
not  yet  been  put  into  operation  by  the 
city. 

I  urge  that  we  take  action  to  retain  the 
specific  authorization  for  narcotic  addic¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  programs.  The 
amendment  deserves  support. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenback: 
On  page  174,  beginning  on  line  16,  strike  out 
the  words  “sball”  through  “and”  on  line  17. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  be  offered  to  sec¬ 
tion  103,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III - RURAL  AREAS 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  HI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  immediately  under  the  title  head¬ 
ing  a  new  part  heading  to  read  “Part  A — 
Rural  Loan  Program”,  and  (2)  striking  out 
the  heading  immediately  before  section  302 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  heading 
to  read  “loans  to  families”. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low-income 
rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of 
loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintaining 
their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  the  word  “principal”  after 
the  word  “aggregate”,  and  (2)  by  inserting 
after  “families”  the  following:  “,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  their  living  or  housing  con¬ 
ditions”. 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of 
title  III,  is  redesignated  as  section  306,  and 
amended  by  striking  out  "titles  III  of  this 
Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “this  part”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV - EMPLOYMENT  AND 

INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “enterprises;”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “enterprises,  with  special  attention 
to  small  business  concerns  (1)  located  in 
urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals,  or 

(2)  owned  by  low -income  individuals;”. 

(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  “employment  of  the  long¬ 
term  unemployed”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  small  business  concerns  lo¬ 
cated  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  pro¬ 
portions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals”; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in 
lieu  thereof,  a  colon;  and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
last  sentence,  “Provided,  however,  That  any 
management  training  program  so  approved 
must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial 
and  managerial  self-sufficiency.” 

(c)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  subsection  (b),  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  subsection 
(b)  the  following:  “To  insure  an  equitable 
distribution  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  loans  between  $3,560  and  $25,000  made 
under  this  title,  the  Administrator  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements 
and  delegations  developed  under  title  III  of 
the  Act  as  he  shall  determine  necessary.” 

(d)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — ■ 

(1)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  “407” 

and  inserting  in  such  section  “and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce”  immediately  following 
the  word  “Administration”;  I 

(2)  striking  out  section  404;  and 

(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405,  and  406 
to  read  as  follows : 

“DISTRIBUTION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 


this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  located  in  urban  areas  identified  by  the 
Director  as  having  high  concentrations  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  to 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  low-in¬ 
come  individuals.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  jointly  define  the  meaning  of  low 
income  as  it  applies  to  owners  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  eligible  to  be  assisted  under 
this  part,  and  such  definition  need  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  definition  of  low  income  as 
used  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 

“LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de¬ 
termines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in 
relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to 
another  if  such  relocation  would  result  in 
an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location. 

“TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

“Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  or  private  organizations  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  designed  to 
provide  technical  and  management  assist¬ 
ance  to  individuals  or  enterprises  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  402,  with  special 
attention  to  small  business  concerns  located 
in  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  individuals  or 
owned  by  low-income  individuals. 

“(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  provided  for  projects,  including 
without  limitation — 

“(1)  planning  and  research,  including 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research; 

“(2)  the  identification  and  development  of 
new  business  opportunities,  and  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  new  private  capital  resources  through 
the  use  of  guarantees,  pooling  arrangements, 
or  otherwise; 

“(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  govern¬ 
ment  programs,  including  programs  author¬ 
ized  under  section  402; 

“(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

“(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provision 
of  incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major 
businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontrac¬ 
tors  or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 

“(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  training,  and  legal  and  other 
related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  management  training 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  training  opportunities  in  exist¬ 
ing  businesses,  and  with  emphasis  in  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufficent  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  served. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give 
preference  to  projects  which  promote  the 
ownership,  participation  in  ownership,  or 
management  of  small  business  concerns  by 
residents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individ¬ 
uals,  and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and 
carried  out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

“(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

“(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
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priate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section  and  the  results  of 
such  evaluation  together  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required 
by  section  608.” 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  104  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
sections  104  and  105. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.,  GURNEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gurney:  On 
page  215,  line  1,  strike  out  “Director”  and 
insert  the  following  “Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  recommendations  of  the 
Director,”. 

On  page  215,  beginning  in  line  4,  strike 
out  “and  the  Director  shall  jointly”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  after 
consideration  of  any  recommendations  of 
the  Director,  shall”. 

On  page  215,  line  13,  strike  out  “or  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.” 

On  page  215,  line  19,  strike  out  “Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,”  and  insert  “Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.”  I 

On  page  217,  line  10,  strike  out  “Secretary 
of  Commerce”  and  insert  “Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.” 

On  page  217,  line  20,  strike  out  “Secretary 
of  Commerce”  and  insert  “Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.” 

On  page  218,  line  3,  strike  out  “Secretary 
of  Commerce”  and  insert  “Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.” 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  could 
be  observed  from  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  what  this  would  do  is  to 
remove  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  the  administration  of  this  portion 
of  the  act  and  substitute  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  and  put  it  in  charge. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  continue  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

The  bill  last  year  transferred  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  entire  program  to 
SBA.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  House  at 
that  time  that  SBA  had  better  expertise 
to  handle  this  program  more  effectively, 
because  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  to  encourage 
and  help  small  businessmen. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me' at  this  point? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
amendments  with  several  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  is  the 
consensus  among  the  Members,  although 


not  unanimous,  that  the  amendments 
should  be  accepted.  Personally  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  that 
statement. 

This  amendment  amends  section  406 
of  title  IV  to  substitute  wherever  the 
words  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  occur, 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

This  portion  of  the  act  focuses  special 
attention  in  carrying  on  programs  to  en¬ 
courage  small  business  to  locate  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  with  a  high  proportion 
of  unemployed  and  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals;  it  seeks  to  promote,  develop,  and 
encourage  private  enterprise,  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  to  be  owned  by  low-income  people. 

I  think  every  one  of  us  in  this  House 
would  agree  that  this  is  a  most  important, 
part  of  this  act.  I  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port  this  part  of  the  amendments  of 
1967  to  the  poverty  war. 

The  original  act  contained  such  a  pro¬ 
vision.  For  the  first  2  to  2%  years  of  the 
act  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
ran  this  program,  with  the  help  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  far  as 
processing  the  loans  were  concerned. 

The  bill  last  year  transferred  the  ad¬ 
ministering  of  this  entire  program  to 
SBA.  The  feeling  was  that  SBA  had  the 
expertise  to  handle  the  program  better. 
The  whole  purpose  of  SBA  is  to  encour¬ 
age  and  to  help  small  businessmen  who 
do  not  have  either  sufficient  capital  or 
the  means  to  .get  sufficient  capital  to 
operate  their  businesses. 

Now,  in  this  present  bill  before  us, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  shove  SBA  out  of 
this  picture,  to  push  it  aside,  and  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  this  part  of  the 
act  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

All  of  us  here  in  the  House  know  that 
attempts  have  been  made  over  the  years 
to  downgrade  or  wipe  out  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  to  get  its 
functions  over  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

We  see  here  in  section  406  this  broken 
record  being  replayed  once  again. 

The  only  argument  that  I  have  seen 
made  by  any  proponent  of  this  section 
406,  is  that  we  “need  a  concentrated  ap¬ 
proach”  to  the  development  of  small 
business  in  slum  areas;  that  we  need 
technical  assistance  in  management 
training.  No  one  argues  with  that,  and 
that  is  what  the  language  of  section  406 
provides.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  huge  Department  of  Commerce,  com¬ 
pletely  oriented  toward  big  business,  is 
going  to  concern  itself  with  the  problem 
of  developing,  nurturing,  encouraging, 
and  making  successful  small  business¬ 
men  in  slum  areas. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  created  for  the  very  purpose  that 
small  businessmen  were  being  neglected 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
that  a  special  agency  should  be  set  up  to 
help  them. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  SBA  in  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  part  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  has  been  pretty  good.  For 
example,  when  this  portion  of  the  act 
was  being  handled  by  OEO  from  Janu¬ 


ary  1965  to  November  1966,  22  months, 
3,800  loans  were  processed  involving  $29 
million. 

After  SBA  took  over  full  control  in 
the  just  concluded  period  of  12  months 
SBA  put  out  3,112  loans  totaling  $32  mil¬ 
lion. 

It  seems  to  me  the  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

It  is  possible  that  SBA  needs  to  make 
greater  efforts  in  this  assistance  program 
to  slum  businessmen.  Perhaps  this  per¬ 
formance  could  be  improved.  So  could 
the  performance  of  any  one  of  us,  or  any 
agency  of  Government  for  that  matter. 

But,  I  see  no  earthly  reason  for  taking 
away  these  functions  from  the  only 
agency  in  Government  especially  creat¬ 
ed  for  and  oriented  in  the  direction  of 
the  small  businessman  and  lodging  those 
in  a  department  of  big  business,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

What  we  have  here  in  section  406  is 
definitely  an  attempt  to  pirate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  one  agency  of  Government  away 
from  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  agency 
of  Government.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
House  refuses  to  be  any  part  of  this 
shoddy  kind  of  business  and  I  hope  that 
my  amendment  passes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  and  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment  which  would 
delete  from  the  bill  under  consideration 
section  406  which  would  set  up  a  dupli¬ 
cating  “SBA”  in  the  big  business-ori¬ 
ented  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  trust  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  2  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  see  the  enemies  of  SBA 
seeking  to  dilute  its  independence  and 
duplicate  or  tranfser  its  basic  functions 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  enemies  of  SBA  have  tried  the 
front  door  through  outright  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  transfer  of  SBA  to  Commerce — 
the  side  through  creation  of  a  new  de¬ 
partment  to  absorb  SBA — and  now  they 
are  trying  the  back  door  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  members  of 
both  parties  in  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  have  taken  a  strong  position 
in  opposition  to  section  406  of  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  section  constitutes  an 
assault  upon  the  independence  of  SBA. 

Section  406  would  authorize  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  to  establish  divi¬ 
sions  to  perform  such  SBA  functions  as 
financial  assistance,  management  assist¬ 
ance,  and  procurement  assistance. 

Section  404  would  again  create  a  du¬ 
plicating  SBA-OEO  effort  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  business  loan  program. 

Section  406  would  be  primarily  an  ur¬ 
ban  program  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rural  and  small  town  sections  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  approval  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  delete  406  from  the  bill. 

Section  404  which  relates  to  section 
406  was  added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  would  have  the  effect  of  again  intro¬ 
ducing  divided  authority  and  divided 
responsibility  in  the  antipoverty  loan 
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program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration. 

These  provisions  would  bring  about 
duplication,  inefficiency  and  overlapping 
functions  between  SBA  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell]  introduced  an  amendment  in 
1966  similar  to  the  one  now  pending  and 
his  amendment  was  adopted,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  efficient  pattern  of  opera¬ 
tion  by  vesting  sole  authority  for  the 
antipoverty  loan  program  with  the  SBA. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  return  to  a  system  of 
divided  authority  and  divided  responsi¬ 
bility  and  result  in  more  confusion  and 
redtape  and  inefficiency  in  administer¬ 
ing  an  antipoverty  loan  program. 

Officials  of  OEO  testified  before  our 
House  Small  Business  Committee  that 
they  are  not  sure  of  their  competence  to 
handle  a  business  loan  program. 

The  SBA  is  competent,  is  capable,  and 
experienced  and  is  doing  an  effective  job, 
and  we  should  not  provide  for  divided  au¬ 
thority  and  duplication  and  inefficiency. 

The  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
of  Congress  in  vesting  the  loan  program 
with  the  SBA  is  best  shown  by  the  figures 
on  numbers  of  loans — the  antipoverty 
loans  made. 

Prior  to  giving  SBA  sole  authority  to 
make  antipoverty  loans — and  when  we 
had  a  system  of  overlapping  functions, 
duplication,  and  much  redtape — very 
few  antipoverty  small  business  loans 
were  made.  Since  SBA  has  been  given 
sole  responsibility  for  making  antipov¬ 
erty  loans,  the  number  of  antipoverty 
small  business  loans  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Here  are  the  facts : 

During  the  22  months  period  with  di¬ 
vided  authority,  a  total  of  2,800  loans 
were  made — $29  million.  After  giving 
SBA  sole  authority,  some  3,112  antipov¬ 
erty  loans  have  been  made  for  a  total  of 
$32  million  in  a  period  of  1  year. 

In  other  words,  in  1  year  SBA  has 
made  almost  twice  as  many  loans  as 
were  made  in  a  2-year  period  with  the 
divided  authority  and  divided  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Rather  than  return  to  inefficiency  and 
duplication,  as  sections  404  and  406 
would  accomplish,  I  urge  deletion  of 
these  sections  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
were  gentlemen  on  the  floor  seeking  re¬ 
cognition  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemen  were 
not  on  their  feet  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  not,  but  I  observed 
others  who  were.  Now,  the  Chair  has 
been  acting  very  peremptorily,  I  might 
observe,  and  it  is  about  time  we  had  a 
little  order  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  want  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  to  know  that  the 
Chair  is  here  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
majority  and  see  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  shall  prevail. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  the  minority? 
The  Chair  has  not  been  acting  in  order, 
I  might  say. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  from  Washington  County, 
Term.,  have  written  to  me  recently  ex¬ 
pressing  their  concern  over  a  directive 
reportedly  issued  by  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  that  the  Pledge,  of  Allegiance 
to  our  flag  cannot  be  used  in  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  because  the  Pledge  contains  the 
words  “under  God.” 

I  am  appalled  but  hardly  shocked  by 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shriver. 
His  outrageous  directive  is  just  one  more 
reason  for  my  belief  that  he  should  be 
fired  and  OEO  abolished. 

The  letters  I  received  express  my  own 
feelings  so  completely  that  I  would  like 
to  pass  a  portion  of  them  for  your 
thoughtful  consideration: 

This  should  be  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  of  us  who  believe  in  our  Country 
and  the  Christian  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded  and  by  which  it  must  continue 
if  we  are  to  survive  the  threats  of  Godless¬ 
ness  which  threaten  the  foundations  of  our 
very  existence.  This  is  just  one  more  instance 
of  moral  breakdown  which  is  all  too  prevalent 
today  and  if  not  protested  by  many  of  our 
citizens  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  utter  col¬ 
lapse  of  freedom,  morality  and  Christian  pre¬ 
cepts  which  we  love  and  for  which  many  of 
us  have  fought  and  died  to  preserve. 

It  is  a  sad  day  when  the  people  in¬ 
volved  in  the  OEO  programs  are  to  be  de¬ 
nied  the  privilege  of  reciting  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  flag.  If  we  have  but 
one  responsibility  to  these  people,  it  is  to 
instill  in  them  a  love  for  their  country 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  We  must  not  allow  the  Director 
of  OEO  to  deprive  anyone  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  right. 

I  call  upon  Sargent  Shriver  to  make 
an  immediate  reply  to  either  confirm  or 
deny  this  shocking  allegation  by  many 
very  responsible  people  of  my  district.  If 
the  charge  is  true,  the  order  should  be 
rescinded  immediately. 

Do  not  delay  any  longer,  Mr.  Shriver. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  know.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  should  anyone  call  your 
office  that  they  would  get  an  automatic 
denial,  because  I  have  been  unable  to 
contact  you.  I  wired  you  3  months  ago 
on  a  matter  and  you  have  refused  to 
answer  my  wire  and  you  have  refused  to 
return  my  telephone  calls. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  gentleman’s  statement 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  be  entirely  abolished.  I  assume 
you  would  fight  poverty  by  throwing 
rocks  at  beggars. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  my  position  is  clearly  made 
known  to  everyone.  I  advocate  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  OEO,  and  I  believe  the  good 
programs  should  be  put  under  respon¬ 
sible  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Has  the 


gentleman  a  copy  of  the  directive  to 
which  he  makes  reference? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Has  the 
gentleman  ever  seen  such  a  directive? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Therefore,  I  am  calling  on  Sargent 
Shriver  to  confirm  or  deny. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  acting  solely  on  hearsay? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  not  acting  solely 
on  hearsay.  I  am  acting  on  the  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  responsible 
constituents  of  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
did  the  gentleman’s  responsible  constitu¬ 
ents  allege  that  they  saw  a  directive  to 
this  effect? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Did  they  give 
any  information  or  reference  to  the  di¬ 
rective  by  date  or  any  kind  of  number? 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  most  directives 
are  numbered.  Is  there  any  way  iruwhich 
the  gentleman  could  identify  the  direc¬ 
tive? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  No.  I  say,  however,  that 
Sargent  Shriver  should  either  deny  it  or 
confirm  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  that 
the  gentleman  should  have  more  precise 
information  upon  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  did  call  his  attention 
to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
sponse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is  a 
shocking  day  in  American  history,  if  this 
is  true,  that  one  of  the  Federal  agencies 
of  this  Government  would  say  that  we 
cannot  have  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  the  words  “under  God.” 
I  think  it  is  most  shocking. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen]  who  has  taken  the  trouble* to 
circulate  the  scurrilous  rumor  that  OEO, 
of  all  things,  is  opposed  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  flag,  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  principally  by  his  im¬ 
placable  opposition  to  every  conceivable 
facet  of  the  war  against  poverty.  He  is 
one  of  those  critics  of  the  program  for 
whom  every  charge  or  statement  ever 
uttered  against  OEO  or  any  antipoverty 
activity  automatically  assumes  the 
aura  of  unimpeachable  truth.  In  this 
case,  as  in  most  others  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  seen  fit  to  become  involved  in, 
the  charge  against  OEO  is  totally  false. 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  A  middle  level 
program  official  serving  with  OEO’s  north 
central  regional  office  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  made  an  initial  judgment,  based 
upon  his  understanding  of  constitutional 
restrictions  regarding  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  support  church-related  activi¬ 
ties,  that  required  recitation  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  perhaps  im¬ 
permissible.  I  do  not  understand  that 
gentleman’s  reasoning  but  in  any  event 
do  not  have  to  defend  his  judgment,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  promptly  overruled  in  a 
memorandum  issued  by  the  OEO  General 
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Counsel’s  Office.  This  memorandum 
clearly  stated  that  recitation  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  is  both  praiseworthy 
and  to  be  encouraged  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  is  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  an  OEO-funded  project  director  to  re¬ 
quire  such  a  pledge  as  part  of  a  program 
activity  to  be  either  discouraged  or  inter¬ 
fered  with. 

Unfortunately,  as  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  every  single  instance  in  which  any  in¬ 
dividual  connected  with  an  OEO  pro¬ 
gram  deviates  for  one  moment  from  what 
might  be  considered  the  purest  strain  of 
patriotism,  this  incident  received  a 
ridiculously  disproportionate  amount  of 
press  coverage.  There  is  simply  nothing 
to  the  gentleman’s  charge  that  OEO  op¬ 
poses  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  any 
assertion  to  the  contrary  is  both  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  false.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
should  dispose  of  this  frivolous  allega¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HAIL.  Has  not  the  amendment 
passed  and  been  so  announced  by  the 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  propound  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Gurney  amendment  to  section 
105. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  Gurney  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAIL.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
case  to  which  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  has 
referred  is  indeed  shocking.  And,  if  it  is 
true  this  represents  a  perfect  example  of 
“straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel,”  because  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Sargent  Shriver  himself,  many 
grants  have  been  given  to  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the 
operation  of  various  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  period  of  2  years 
I  have  been  working  toward  passage  of 
the  amendment  which  I  discussed  a  few 
moments  ago.  That  amendment,  at  the 
outset,  was  intended  to  nip  in  the  bud  a 
practice  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  clearly 
unconstitutional  and  a  practice  which  I 
-felt  violated  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
as  contained  in  the  original  legislation. 

No  reasonable  person  could  find  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  first  amendment  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  flag,  but 
many  would  feel  concerned  if  they  knew 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  flowing  into 
church  treasuries,  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  OEO  has, 
in  fact,  sought  to  prevent  a  participating 
church  from  displaying  religious  sym- 
bals  or  in  any  other  way  influencing  par¬ 
ticipants  in  an  OEO  program  toward  the 
adoption  of  that  church’s  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pose  the  question  as 
to  in  just  what  position  does  this  place 
the  church?  It  means  that  the  church 
must  submit  to  restrictions  of  its  func¬ 
tion  and  witness,  indeed  to  pretend  it  is 
not  what  it  is,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
avoid  violation  of  the  Constitution  while 
participating  in  a  program  whereby  that 
particular  church  receives  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  correct,  he  is  correct  be¬ 
cause  we  got  into  an  unconstitutional 
area  in  the  first  place  and  no  one  knows 
just  what  ramifications  this  unconsti¬ 
tutional  practice  may  ultimately  have. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  one  of  these  CAP  programs  was 
discontinued.  One  of  the  reasons  given 
for  not  funding  the  program  was  that 
the  director  permitted  prayer  in  the 
Headstart  program.  The  region  director 
of  OEO  is  reported  to  have  complained 
of  this  unauthorized  activity  and  the 
CAP  director  was  severely  criticized. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  am  not 
opposed  to  the  Headstart  program  and 
would  like  to  see  it  expanded.  But  not 
under  the  expensive  reactionary  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  OEO. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  such 
may  be  the  price  of  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  judgment  the  only  por¬ 
tion  of  the  war  on  poverty  directed  at 
the  economic  development  of  ghetto  and 
slum  areas  will  suffer  a  serious  setback 
this  afternoon  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  title  IV. 

Title  IV  is  the  only  portion  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  aimed  strictly  at  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  this  Nation’s  ur¬ 
ban  poverty  areas.  Athough  the  program 
contained  in  title  IV  will  remain  if  the 
bill  is  adopted  and  goes  to  conference, 
the  House  version  is  inferior  to  that 
which  came  from  committee  because  it 
assigns  the  jurisdiction  of  this  vital  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  vote  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  adopting 
the  original  provisions  of  title  IV  by  a  21- 
to-6  margin  will  prevail  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  and  I  urge  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  give  this  matter  serious  con¬ 
sideration  during  their  deliberation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nowhere  in  the  debate 
on  the  provisions  of  title  TV  which  took 
place  between  myself  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  through  statements  inserted 
in  the  Record  was  an  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  concept  contained  in 
title  IV.  Nowhere  was  an  argument  ad- 
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vanced  against  a  program  of  manage¬ 
ment  assistance  for  our  Nation’s  ghettos. 
The  program  has  support  and  must  be 
maintained.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
confined  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  previous  statements  in  the  Record 
I  have  outlined  the  merits  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  indicated  the  value  of 
creating  responsible  citizens  in  the 
ghetto  areas.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
value  of  building  local  ownership  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  value  of  aiding  members 
of  minority  groups  in  their  attempts  at 
private  enterprise.  I  will  not  here  restate 
what  has  already  been  said. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  issue, 
there  has  been  a  basic  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  what  is  involved.  This  misunder¬ 
standing  has  been  perpetuated  by  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  assignment  of  this  program 
to  the  Commei’ce  Department  would  in 
some  way  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Let  me 
say  as  I  have  so  often  said  previously, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intent 
of  the  title  IV  program  which  I  offered  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
involved  in  the  loaning  of  funds  to  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  who  are  reasonably  good 
“risks.”  SBA  does  an  excellent  job  with 
this  program  and  should  continue  its 
jurisdiction  over  it.  What  we  are  talking 
about  in  title  IV,  however,  is  not  really 
a  loaning  program  but  a  management 
assistance  program  aimed  at  seeking  out 
and  training  those  capable  of  owning 
small  businesses  in  ghetto  areas.  Such  a 
program  is  not  simply  the  reviewing  of 
applications  that  might  be  submitted 
but  it  consists  of  the  active  solicitation 
and  training  of  ghetto  residents. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Commerce 
Department  is  better  equipped  to  handle 
such  a  program  of  management  assist¬ 
ance  than  is  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.-  It  is  also  my  feeling  that  a 
program  of  this  sort  assigned  to  SBA 
would  create  hardships  on  that  agency. 
And  lastly,  it  is  my  belief  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  program  and  a  loan  program  should 
not  be  mixed.  Although  they  should  work  ( 
together  and  one  should  not  and  must 
not  exclude  the  other,  to  mix  them  would 
be,  as  former  SBA  Director  Bernard 
Boutin  said,  like  mixing  “gasoline  and 
matches.” 

For  these  reasons  I  have  fought  to  hold 
title  IV  as  voted  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  as  adopted 
in  the  other  body.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  on  this  legislation  will 
take  this  important  matter  into  con¬ 
sideration  during  their  deliberations  and 
will  sustain  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
off  and  on  to  the  various  charges  and 
countercharges,  but  I  have  never  heard 
anything  to  compare  with  what  I  have 
just  heard.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
august  colleagues  of  this  House  getting 
up  and  building  up  a  shadowy  charge  as 
if  something  has  happened  that  has  not 
even  been  so  much  as  substantiated. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  testify  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  at  least,  in  my  own 
district,  and  in  a  half  dozen  other  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Texas,  that  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  has  been  read  and  repeated  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  poverty  program 
there,  such  as  in  Headstart,  and  NYC, 
and  other  meetings  that  I  personally  can 
testify  to  as  being  present  and  witness¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  1  can  hardly  reconcile  the 
charges  that  have  been  raised  this  after¬ 
noon  on  the  House  floor  with  anything 
that  approximates  the  truth. 

I  can  hardly  visualize  such  a  directive 
coming  from  the  national  office,  of  OEO. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  who 
raises  this  charge  by  indirection  fails 
to  state  that  he  has  at  any  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  obtain  an  answer  from  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  prior  to  bringing  up  this 
issue  this  afternoon.  But  having  seen 
that  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  since  1964  have  resorted  to  every 
means — flag,  home,  motherhood,  and 
now  God — it  does  not  surprise  me.  It 
suggests  to  me  Dorothy  Parker’s  little 
ditty  that  goes  like  this : 

Higglety-pigglety,  my  little  white  hen, 
She  lays  eggs  only  fpr  gentlemen. 

I  can’t  persuade  her  with  pistol  or  lariat 
To  come  across  for  the  proletariat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

[Mr.  GRAY  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber,  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

On  page  212  on  line  8,  there  is  inserted 
new  wording  for  section  301.  In  referring 
back  to  the  original  bill  I  find  that  there 
is  no  reference  to  loans. 

Now,  it  says  under  the  new  section 
301: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some 
of  the  special  needs  of  low-income  rural 
families  by  establishing  a  program  of  loans 
to  assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  their 
income  and  living  standards. 

What  is  the  limitation,  or  what  is  the 
amount,  or  what  is  the  duration  with 
regard  to  the  loan? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  maximum  matu¬ 
rity  of  the  loan  is  15  years  and  the  ag¬ 
gregate  principal  indebtedness  may  not 
exceed  $3,500. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  present 
bill  we  are  operating  under,  before  this 
bill  is  adopted,  section  301  does  not  make 
any  reference  to  loans  at  all.  So  I  would 
presume  that  this  creates  the  authority 
for  making  loans.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  does  extend  au¬ 
thority  for  making  the  loans. 


Under  the  original  act,  and  I  have  it 
here,  there  is  authorization  to  make 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of 
15  years  and  in  amounts  not  resulting 
in  any  aggregate  or  principal  indebted¬ 
ness  of  more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time 
to  a  low  income  rural  family  where  in 
the  judgment  of  the  director  such  loans 
have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  effecting 
permanent  increases  in  the  income  of 
such  families. 

All  the  way  through  the  history  of  the 
act,  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  make 
loans  to  low  income  rural  families. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  see  that  you 
are  reading  from  section  302. 

But  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  read 
all  of  that  section  where  it  also  says  in 
the  new  wording  there,  “in  the  case  of 
the  elderly  will  contribute  ( to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  living  '  or  housing 
conditions.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  true.  We  made 
the  elderly  eligible  for  the  loans  this 
year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  just 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  explain  what 
you  mean  by  this. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  made  the  elderly 
eligible — that  is  the  low  income  elderly 
people  on  public  assistance. 

Mr.  JONES'  of  Missouri.  Are  those 
loans  to  be  repaid  or  do  you  expect  them 
to  be  repaid? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  re¬ 
payable.  The  administration  is  carried 
out  through  the  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration — the  loans  are  for  15  years  at 
lower  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Where  is  the 
reference  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration?  I  do  not  find  that  anywhere. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  administer  this 
program  by  delegated  authority  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  accept 
that,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
reference  to  that  or  who  the  loans  are  to 
be  made  by. 

On  page  214,  on  line  6,  of  the  bill,  the 
language  reads: 

To  insure  an  equitable  distribution  be¬ 
tween  urban  and  rural  areas  for  loans 
between  $3,500  and  $25,000  made  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements  and 
delegations  developed  under  title  III  of  the 
Act  as  he  shall  determine  necessary. 

Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration — do 
you  mean  the  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration  or  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  are  included — all  of  these  in¬ 
cluded?  Or  are  they  set  forth  anywhere 
in  the  act?  Because  I  see  some  reference 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration  but 
I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  it  at  a  point 
where  the  loans  are  authorized — except 
in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  rural  family  loans 
under  title  in  are  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  are 
limited  to  $3,500.  The  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  administers  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram  under  title  IV  which  is  directed  to 
small  businesses,  and  limited  to  $25,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Are  those  the 
only  two  agencies  through  which  loans 
can  be  made? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Is  there  any 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  loaned  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  (c)  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  $25,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  the  point 
where  the  exchange  took  place  with  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil¬ 
len], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
was  made  a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  “shad¬ 
owy  set  of  facts”  concerning  the  poverty 
program  operation. 

I  want  to  deal  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  something  about  which  apparently 
there  is  nothing  “shadowy”  so  far  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  concerned. 
That  is  the  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  to  ask  her 
if  she,  having  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  on  October  26 
asking  for  additional  information  with 
respect  to  the  situation  at  Parks — what 
she  heard  from  the  chairman  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  and  whether  she  ever  got 
the  report  that  she  requested  which  was 
critical  of  this  California  poverty  opera¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  have 
my  file  of  correspondence  here,  and  I  do 
not  remember  the  date.  I  wrote  our 
chairman,  as  I  recall,  about  another 
matter,  the  McKinsey  reports.  I  also 
objected  to  one  of  the  people  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  trying  to 
invoke  executive  privilege.  I  think  this 
matter  has  been  straightened  out. 

As  far  as  the  Camp  Parks  report  is 
concerned,  that  has  been  given  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  made  a  review  in  August, 
1967.  It  is  an  up-to-date  report,  and  it 
is  available  to  every  Member  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
have  a  copy  of  the  report  which  Mr. 
Shriver  refused  to  make  public  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  including  myself, 
claiming  executive  privilege  in  refusing 
to  make  the  report  available? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  at  this  time  that  I  have 
every  report  which  I  have  requested.  At 
times  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  some. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  to  get  a  copy  of  this  so-called 
critical  report  for  which  the  taxpayers 
paid  $250,000  prepared  by  McKinsey  & 
Co.,  Inc. 
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Was  this  the  report  that  the  gentle¬ 
woman  was  able  to  obtain? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes;  I  do  have 
about  a  half  dozen  copies  of  the  Mc- 
Kinsey  report.  The  Camp  Parks  report 
is  not  the  McKinsey  report.  It  is  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  report? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentlewoman 
says  that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  satisfied  with  the  report  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  yield,  I  would  say  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
say  whether  they  are  satisfied  or  dis¬ 
satisfied.  They  report  on  the  facts,  and 
they  report  on  them  in  an  objective  way. 
I  have  criticism  of  the  Job  Corps,  but 
these  reports  are  available.  The  report 
on  Camp  Parks,  I  am  sure,  is  available 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  he  will 
call  up  the  GAO  and  merely  ask  for  a 
copy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  a  copy  of  every¬ 
thing  the  GAO  has  on  the  subject,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  so-called  critical  report  that  is  in  the 
possession  of  Shriver  because  he  claims 
executive  privilege.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  in  connection  with  the  Job 
Corps  that  ought  to  be  withheld  from  a 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege.  I  have  the  GAO  report 
for  November  of  1967,  which  is  this 
month,  and  in  which  the  statement 
appears — 

Our  review  in  August  1967,  indicates  that 
the  remedial  action  claimed  to  have  been 
taken  at  Parks  Air  Force  Base  in  certain 
situations  was  not  effective. 

If  there  are  additional  reports  I  would 
like  to  have  them,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  all  too  typical  of  the  poverty 
operation  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  look  into  the 
Parks  GAO  report,  among  others,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Job  Corps.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  have  been  doing  so 
also.  In  fact,  I  have  before  me  a  some¬ 
what  lengthy  analysis  of  specific  points 
made  in  the  GAO  report  and  responses 
adduced  from  responsible  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  executive  branch  with  re¬ 
spect  to  those  points  raised  in  the  report. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  burden  the 
Committee  with  them  at  this  time,  but 
I  shall  place  them  in  the  Record  for  the 
gentleman  who  just  appeared  in  the  well 
and  any  other  Member  of  the  Congress 
who  has  sufficient  interest  to  read  the 
facts  about  the  Camp  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center. 

In  the  House  I  will  ask  permission  to 
include  that  information  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  that  include  the  in¬ 
formation  provided  to  Sargent  Shriver 
who  claims  executive  privilege  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  release_it  to  certain  Members  of 
the  Congress? 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  will  in¬ 
clude  the  GAO  report  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  should  not  have  been  released 
without  being  properly  identified  as  con¬ 
taining  information  some  14  months  old. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
what  that  report  did  cover.  I  will  try  to 
explain  that  confusion  and  it  will  be  in 
the  Record  for  the  gentleman  and  every¬ 
one  else. 

The  Parks  GAO  report  that  has  been 
referred  to  had  to  do  with  a  report  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  of  April  1965  to  September 
1966.  The  most  recent  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  was  14  months  old. 
This  report  does  not  reflect  what  the  Job 
Corps  at  Parks  is  today. 

The  specific  findings  by  the  GAO  were: 

First.  The  contractor  had  limited  data 
on  placement  of  corpsmen.  The  GAO 
comment  that  no  continuous  followup 
and  evaluation  of  terminated  corpsmen 
is  accurate  as  far  as  Litton  is  concerned, 
because  these  tasks  are  not  called  for  in 
Litton’s  contract.  The  responsibility  for 
placement  evaluation  and  followup  is 
shared  by  Job  Corps  headquarters,  the 
OEO  regional  offices,  and  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  No  one  contractor  at 
any  one  location  can  make  any  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  keeping  track  of 
85,000  youngsters  that  emerge  annually 
from  the  Job  Corps.  Records  at  Job  Corps 
headquarters  show  that  since  inception 
through  July  1967,  2,650  of  the  3,395 
corpsmen  who  have  left  Parks  have  been 
placed — A  placement  rate  of  78  percent. 

Second.  The  GAO  found  that  the  di¬ 
rect  operating  costs  from  January  1965 
to  December  1966  were  $9,672  per  corps- 
man  year.  The  costs  cited  by  GAO  are 
for  the  first  contract  period  which  in¬ 
cludes  high  initial  activation  expenses. 
Since  December  1966,  the  costs  have  been 
been  steadily  reduced  and  the  planned 
cost  for  the  current  year  is  even  lower. 
For  July  1967  to  September  1967,  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  per  man-year  was  $7,691.  For 
fiscal  1968,  it  is  planned  at  $6,500. 

Third.  The  GAO  found  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  recordkeeping,  particularly  the 
records  relating  to  enrollee  progress,  de¬ 
served  attention.  Initially,  records  were 
maintained  on  a  decentralized  basis  to 
insure  maximum  accessibility  by  the  staff 
working  directly  with  the  corpsmen. 
Later,  Job  Corps,  as  well  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  consultant,  identified  the  need  to 
centralize  portions  of  the  corpsmen’s 
records  and  improve  certain  recordkeep¬ 
ing  procedures.  The  contractor  for  the 
past  several  months  has  been  engaged  in 
the  task  of  centralizing  all  corpsmen 
data  and  writing  programs  for  maintain¬ 
ing  a  computerized  central  data  retrieval 
system.  Today,  a  data  retrieval  system  is 
in  operation  at  Parks. 

Fourth.  The  GAO  found  that  the 
center  had  acquired  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  had  doubtful  usefulness.  The 
subject  material  and  equipment  were  and 
are  currently  being  used  to  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  extent.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
report  reflects  the  dissent  of  some  staff 
members  toward  the  use  of  certain  tech¬ 
niques  of  training  through  mechanical 
devices.  Recent  review  of  the  use  of  in¬ 
structional  TV  indicates  that,  as  pro¬ 
grams  are  developed,  more  and  more 
usage  is  being  made  of  that  technique. 

Fifth.  The  GAO  found  that  standards 
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to  govern  entrance  into  various  pro¬ 
grams  were  not  consistently  applied  and 
an  individual’s  lack  of  aptitude,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  test  scores,  was  not  a  control¬ 
ling  factor  in  considering  him  for  entry 
into  more  difficult  programs.  Comprehen-  • 
sive  standards  and  basic  requirements 
have  been  established  for  entry  into  each 
vocational  training  course  at  each  center, 
including  parks.  In  June  1967,  these  cri¬ 
teria  were  distributed  in  Job  Corps  man¬ 
ual  JCH  343.16,  entitled  “Vocational 
Course  Entry  Requirements  for  Job 
Corps  Men’s  Urban  Centers.”  Further 
delineation  of  requirements  is  currently 
being  made  which  will  involve  tests  for 
such  additional  factors  as  “fine  motor 
activity,”  “eye-hand  coordination,” 
“agility,”  and  “ability  to  lift  and  carry.” 

The  consistent  application  of  these 
standards  and  entry  level  criteria  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  urban  centers. 

The  GAO  report  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

First.  They  recommended  that  a  pol¬ 
icy  be  adopted  whereby  appropriate  re¬ 
duction  in  the  corpsman’s  monthly  sal¬ 
ary  and  readjustment  allowance  be  made 
in  those  cases  where  the  corpsman’s 
conduct  and  attendance  is  not  satisfac-  „  | 
tory. 

JOB  CORPS  POSITION 

Job  Corps  concurs,  and  had  instituted 
such  a  policy  before  the  GAO  report  was 
issued.  It  is  Job  Corps  policy  that: 

The  time  a  corpsman  is  AWOL  is 
docked  from  his  readjustment  allow¬ 
ance; 

Each  center  may  institute  a  system  of 
fines  that  deducts  money  from  a  corps¬ 
man’s  living  allowance  for  poor  attend¬ 
ance,  misbehavior,  and  so  forth; 

A  corpsman  receives  no  readjustment 
allowance  if  he  stays  less  than  90  days 
and  only  a  partial  allowance  if  he  stays 
less  than  180  days; 

A  positive  incentive  is  available  to  the 
Corpsmen  in  the  form  of  an  increased 
living  allowance  for  exemplary  perform¬ 
ance.  The  basic  living  allowance  of  $30  a 
month  may  be  increased  in  $5  increments 
to  a  maximum  of  $50. 

Second.  GAO  recommended  that  a 
study  to  determine  what  a  reasonable  | 
schedule  of  education  and  of  the  Corps- 
man  training  should  be  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  study  instituting  a  uniform  time 
schedule  for  all  men’s  centers. 

JOB  CORPS  POSITION 

Job  Corps  feels  that  a  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  reasonable  time  schedule  for  all 
men’s  centers  is  not  necessary  because 
the  Job  Corps  attitude  on  this  subject  is 
clear  cut:  Each  center  should  keep  each 
Corpsman  meaningfully  occupied — either 
in  class,  physical  education,  recreation, 
on-the-job  training,  and  so  forth.  All 
time  should  be  structured,  on  the  simple 
proposition  that  the  devil  finds  work  for 
idle  hands.  For  these  reasons,  the  struc¬ 
tured  activities  at  Job  Corps  centers  aver¬ 
ages  60  hours  per  week. 

Third.  The  GAO  report  recommended 
that  a  review  be  made  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  center’s  “correction  system” 
to  insure  that  the  system  is  providing 
reasonably  complete  data  in  the  counsel¬ 
ing  area. 

JOB  CORPS  POSITION 

Parks  Job  Corps  Center  has  a  correc¬ 
tions  system  which  sets  forth  the  sane- 
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tions  and  jurisdictions  for  specified  types 
of  misbehavior.  Some  offenses  result  in 
extra  work  performed  on  center.  Others 
result  in  monetary  fines.  An  accumula¬ 
tion  of  offenses  can  result  in  dismissal 
from  the  center. 

Fourth.  GAO  recommended  that  the 
cost/benefit  relationships  and  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  proposed  purchases  of  training 
material  and  equipment  be  made  prior 
to  approval. 

JOB  CORPS  POSITION 

Job  Corps  procedures  require  Parks — 
and  every  other  contract-operated  cen¬ 
ter — to  submit  property  requirement  lists 
to  Job  Corps  and  the  OEO  contracting 
officer  and  that  approval  be  obtained 
prior  to  purchase  by  the  contractor.  Two 
separate  offices  reporting  to  different  au¬ 
thorities  in  OEO  pass  judgment  on  these 
purchases.  This  precludes  the  acquisition 
of  any  items  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  cost-benefit  ratio  and  appropriate 
utilization  studies.  The  cost  of  any  ma¬ 
terials  bought  by  the  contractor  that 
have  not  been  approved  on  the  property 
requirement  list  are  disallowed  upon  dis¬ 
covery  when  the  contract  is  audited. 

In  summary.  Job^Corps  feels  these  four 
recommendations  are  fair  and  reasona¬ 
ble  comments,  the  intent  of  which  it  sub¬ 
scribes  to  wholeheartedly.  We  are  also 
gratified  that  the  mild  nature  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  indicates  that  the  second 
largest  Job  Corps  Center,  one  that 
opened  over  2  years  ago,  is  on  the  track 
and  doing  the  job  charged  to  it  by  OEO 
and  the  Congress.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
we  would  expect  that  GAO  would  rec¬ 
ommend  to  Congress  that  the  center  be 
closed,  drastically  revamped  or  be  man¬ 
aged  by  a  different  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Rather,  we  find  that  GAO’s  four 
comments  have  to  do  with  recordkeep¬ 
ing,  administrative  approvals,  and  other 
operational  details  of  running  a  compli¬ 
cated  enterprise. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  from  these  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  that  the 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  does  not  deserve 
the  criticism  placed  on  it  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  whole  Job  Corps  con¬ 
cept.  It  is  obvious  that  Job  Corps  has 
profited  and  responded  to  the  findings  of 
the  GAO. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  close  in  5  minutes.  I  know 
of  no  amendments  pending  to  the  sec¬ 
tion.  If  there  are  pending  amendments, 
I  shall  withdraw  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  asks  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  section  105  close  in  5  min¬ 
utes.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
is  no  pending  amendment,  I  will  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  close  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  there  are  no  amendments 
at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  knows  of 
no  amendments  to  be  offered. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  tlie  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “four”  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six”. 

(b)  Section  603  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  “authorized”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “directed”,  (2)  by  insert¬ 
ing  “or  nonpartisan”  after  “partisan”,  and 
( 3 )  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  Provided,  That  the 

Director  may  issue  such  regulations  as  are 
appropriate  to  insure  that  each  person  seek¬ 
ing  benefits  under  this  Act  has  made  a  rea¬ 
sonable  effort  to  become  a  registered  voter 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  his 
residence”. 

(c)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“definitions 

“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  n  the  meaning  of  ‘State’ 
shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands:  except  that  when  used  in 
section  223  of  this  Act  this  term  means  only 
a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
‘United  States’  when  used  in  a  geographical 
sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in  the 
previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  con¬ 
tinental  or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance’  when 
used  in  titles  I,  II,  and  III-B  includes  as¬ 
sistance  advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or 
contract,  but  does  not  include  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or 
services;  and 

“(3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States’  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  re¬ 
spectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a  con¬ 
ditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7),  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.”  (d) 
Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “carry  out  such  investigations  and 
studies,  including  consultation  with  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be 
necessary”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Director  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging”. 

(e)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  part  A  of  title  II”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  II”. 

(f)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  after  section  610-1  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section  : 

“limitation  on  benefits  for  those 
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“Sec.  610-2.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that, 
in  determining  a  person’s  eligibility  for  bene-  ' 
fits  under  this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  if  his  lack  of  income  results 
from  his  refusal,  without  good  cause,  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  commensurate  with 
his  health,  age,  education,  and  ability.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  218,  in  line  12,  strike  out  “(b)”  and 
insert  “(c)”,  in  line  21  strike  out  “(c)”  and 
insert  "(d)”,  and  after  line  11  insert: 

“(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

“‘(f)  Of  the  positions  approved  for  the 
OEO  and  its  field  offices  positions  in  the 
classification  category  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title 
V,  U.S.C.  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  100 
employees.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  it  is  getting  late.  We  have  a  lot  of 
other  business.  In  the  words  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Friedel],  this  amendment  speaks 
for  itself. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  lodged 
against  the  poverty  program  is  the  su¬ 
perabundance  of  supergrades,  in  the 
OEO. 

I  authorized  this  amendment  in  1966, 
and  it  carried.  It  was  deleted  in  confer¬ 
ence. 

I  merely  point  out  that  the  most  recent 
statistics  on  the  OEO  indicate  that  of 
the  2,350  administrative  employees  al¬ 
most  1,700  are  receiving  more  than 
$10,600  per  year.  Six  of  them  were  in  the 
$26,000  to  $30,000  category.  Twenty-four 
of  them  received  from  $25,000  to  $26,000. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  offered  this  amendment 
not  this  year  but  in  1966. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  In  view  of  the  thorough  hear¬ 
ings  we  had  this  year  and  in  view  of  the 
consideration  that  we  gave  this  bill  when 
we  were  considering  it  line  by  line,  is  it 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  did  not  offer 
this  amendment  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  a  fact.  I  do 
not  believe  that  would  in  any  way  di¬ 
minish  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  believe  that  to  come  here  on  the  floor 
and  undertake  to  place  a  limitation  on 
the  grades  would  be  acting  in  haste?  To 
cripple  the  Office  of  Education  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  way  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  no  one  is  trying  to  get 
even  with  them. 

So  far  as  offering  the  amendment  is 
concerned,  I  merely  say  the  House  passed 
it  before,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  haste. 

After  7  years  on  the  committee,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  committee;  but  I 
would  go  by  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
says  with  respect  to  my  amendment. 
That  is  why  I  offered  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  believe  an¬ 
other  committee  of  the  House  ought  to 
be  considering  the  subject  matter  of  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  believe 
a  subcommittee  of  that  committee  has 
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already  Indicated  its  intention  to  make 
a  study  not  only  with  respect  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  agency  but  also  with  respect  to 
other  agencies  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  ratio  that  can  be  or  should  be 
established. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  take  us 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  into  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  very  much 
that  this  is  a  problem  of  our  committee. 

Perhaps  I  sound  like  a  broken  record, 
bringing  up  this  amendment  again,  but 
the  same  argument  was  given  against 
the  amendment  a  year  ago.  Nothing  has 
been  done  on  it  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
.man  ought  to  tell  the  members  of  the 
committee  how  the  OEO  compares  with 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  On  the  grades  16,  17, 
and  18. 

I  will  ask  if  there  is  not  presently  an 
average  of  9.3  in  the  OEO,  whereas  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  they  are  up  to  11.3 
and  11.4. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  They  do  not  operate 
programs.  The  gentleman  is  comparing 
employees  who  do  not  operate  programs 
with  those  who  have  accountants’  back¬ 
grounds  and  so  forth. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  agen¬ 
cies.  In  the  Department  of  Defense  there 
is  one  supergrade  for  every  1,175  em¬ 
ployees.  In  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  there  is  one  supergrade  for  every  525. 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  there  is  one  supergrade  for 
every  372  employees.  This  would  be  a 
more  reasonable  comparison. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  believe  that 
if  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  scrape  by  on  one  super¬ 
grade  out  of  every  372  permanent  em¬ 
ployees,  Mr.  Shriver  should  be  able  to 
run  his  operation  on  a  ratio  3%  times 
better,  even  under  my  amendment.  Under 
my  amendment  they  would  still  be  314 
times  better  off  than  HEW. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  after  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
William  D.  Ford]  struck  the  nail  on 
the  head.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

They  have  made  this  allocation  of 
supergrades  and  OEO  is  well  below  many 
other  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  ask  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request. 


Mr.  GROSS.  To  limit  debate? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Just  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request.  Let  me  make  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  was  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  close  in 
5  minutes  and  you  would  be  entitled  to 
the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Now,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  if  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  pov¬ 
erty  program? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  But  according 
to  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  we 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  particular 
concern  about  the  employees  working 
for  the  program.  It  is  a  unique  argu¬ 
ment,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  this  is  a  lush  payroll  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  many  other  agencies  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Might  I  add  with 
most  other  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  And  all  the  while  I 
thought  that  this  was  a  barebones  pro¬ 
gram.  Instead  of  that  it  has  one  of  the 
costliest  payrolls  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  will  yield  if  you  do 
not  want  to  limit  the  time. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
believes  in  the  theory  of  comparability 
at  least  of  all  of  these  people  and  what 
they  are  worth  over  in  OEO.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  we  experience  is  keeping  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  pay  grades  that  they  are  in 
over  there  when  they  are  attracted  by 
much  higher  salaries  in  places  like  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  with  all  of  the  mis¬ 
management  all  over  this  Nation  in  this 
program,  you  have  been  paying  some 
pretty  fancy  salaries  to  a  lot  of  misfits. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  is  prob¬ 
ably  correct,  because  I  recall  one 
instance  where  a  regional  employee  was 
making  only  $15,000  in  OEO  and  now 
that  same  employee  is  in  New  York  City 
handling  only  a  unit  of  this  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  he  is  getting  $32,500.  The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  keep  a  level  of  com¬ 
parability  so  that  the  Republican  mayor 
of  New  York  City  will  not  hire  them 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  New  York  has  the 
highest  per  capita  debt  of  any  city  in 
the  United  States,  I  am  not  surprised  by 
the  salaries  paid  there.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  adopted.  The  payroll  of  this 
poverty  outfit  should  be  cut  down  to  size. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  generally  sup¬ 
ported  the  committee  on  its  position  on 
numerous  amendments  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  think  this  is  a  sound  procedure 
because  of  the  close  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  given  by  the  committee  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  the  program  as  practical 
and  effective  as  possible.  If  I  have  any 
serious  criticism  of  the  overall  thrust 
of  this  bill,  other  than  costs,  it  is  that 
it  does  not  give  enough  attention  to  the 
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creation  of  new  job  opportunities  for 
the  less  able.  Training  the  poor  for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist  is  a  futility.  Just  up¬ 
grading  the  status  ef  particular  persons 
to  oust  less  able  persons  from  employ¬ 
ment  is  no  solution. 

I  hope  in  future  years  that  legislation 
of  a  job-producing  type  can  pass  Con¬ 
gress.  I  have  introduced  such  legislation 
but  have  been  unable  to  secure  hearings 
on  it. 

As  to  my  vote  on  final  passage  of  this 
measure,  that  will  be  determined  by 
whether  or  not  I  think  our  country  can 
afford  a  program  of  this  type  and  mag¬ 
nitude  at  this  time.  Of  course  that  will 
depend  on  what  the  amended  bill  will 
consist  of  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  74,  noes  74. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
“No.” 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
118,  noes  110. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  220,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

“(g)  Section  619  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  619.  The  total  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  including  the  compensation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees,  incurred  by  any  Federal 
agency  or  other  agency  assisted  under  this 
Act,  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  five 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  this  Act  for  that  year;  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  grants,  subsidies,  and 
payments  to  any  individual  employed  by  any 
such  agency  who  either  (1)  serves  as  a 
teacher  or  is  paid  as  a  trainee,  or  (2)  falls 
within  the  poverty  classification  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Director,  shall  not  be  counted 
as  an  administrative  expense.’  ” 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

This  is  an  effort  to  once  more  limit 
what  many  of  us  feel  "to  be  the  excessive 
expenditures  that  go  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  portion  of  the  program.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
but  there  is  no  definition  on  what  “ad¬ 
ministrative”  is.  So  this  is  in  effect  to 
bring  about  such  a  definition. 

The  amendment  would  limit  to  5 
percent  the  administrative  costs  of  a 
program,  whether  it  be  operated  at  the 
local  level  or  at  the  national,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  We  have  excepted 
those  who  fall  within  the  poverty  classi¬ 
fication.  I  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
counted  as  administrative.  Those  who 
serve  as  teachers.  Obviously  those  who 
teach  in  the  Headstart  program  should 
not  be  counted  as  administrative  for  the 
purposes  of  this  amendment.  Or  any 
trainee  who  is  enrolled  and  receiving  any 
funds  from  the  program  will  not  be 
counted  as  administrative. 
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All  others  would  be  counted  as  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
5-percent  limitation. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  this  was  not 
offered  in  the  committee,  and  was  not 
even  thought  of  until  today.  So  when 
that  question  is  asked  I  will  answer  it  in 
advance — it  was  not  offered  in  commit¬ 
tee.  I  believe  the  amendment  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  of  course  is  to  reduce  the 
absolutely  necessary  amount  of  adminis¬ 
trative  moneys  for  teachers  in  Headstart 
and  otherwise. 

It  comes  at  this  late  hour  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  committee  has  never  seen  it; 
that  it  has  never  been  debated  and  has 
never  been  discussed.  It  comes  so  late,  I 
think  beyond  question  without  a  full 
discussion  of  it  and  an  understanding 
of  it  that  it  deserves  to  be  defeated  and 
I  so  move. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
said  in  part  is  certainly  true.  It  does 
come  late.  But  I  would  hope  that  we  are 
competent  legislators  so  that  anything 
that  did  come  so  late  could  be  given 
careful  consideration. 

He  was  incorrect  and  I  would  want  to 
correct  the  Record  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would.  It  would  not  cut  into 
the  teachers  in  the  Headstart  program. 
The  amendment  specifically  excepts  and 
exempts  teachers  and  trainees  and  those 
who  fall  within  the  classification  of  the 
poor.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  completely 
correct.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  l  am  sure,  would  not  want  the  Rec¬ 
ord  to  show  that  teachers  are  covered 
in  this  amendment  because  they  are  spe¬ 
cifically  exempted. 

'Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  further — your  amendment  would 
also  exclude  from  administrative  costs 
any  wages  or  any  payments  made  to  the 
poor  themselves;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  as  to  any¬ 
one  who  falls  within  that  classification — 
plus  trainees  in  a  program — they  would 
not  be  included  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  would  exclude  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  And  it  would  exclude 
Job  Corps  enrollees  and  Headstart  teach¬ 
ers  and  it  would  exclude  all  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  training  of  the  poor? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  I  may  say  further 
then,  as  I  understand  the  amendment, 
you  say  that  5  percent  of  the  total  au¬ 
thorized  appropriations  is  the  ceiling  on 
the  amount  that  could  be  expended  for 
administrative  costs? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  And  the  present  law 
says  10  percent? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  it  is  not  being 
enforced. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is  loosely  worded, 
so  that  it  has  no  impact? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  has  no  real 
meaning. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  could  comment  or  if  the 
author  of  the  amendment  would  com¬ 
ment  on  what  the  effect  would  be  of  this 
particular  amendment  if  we  had  a  vastly 
cut  back  program  in  terms  of  appropri¬ 
ations  and  had  a  community  action  or¬ 
ganization  that  was  unable  to  get  pro¬ 
grams  funded,  with  the  result  that  the 
administrative  cost  that  was  planned  at 
about  a  10 -percent  level  went  up  to 
about  20  or  25  percent  because  of  the 
lack  of  funding  for  the  individual  pro¬ 
grams.  What  would  be  the  effect  under 
those  circumstances? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  say  first,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  confirm  my  reaction  to  that — 
the  amendment  as  I  understand  it  is 
drawn  as  a  5  percent  of  authorization, 
and  that  means,  I  think  we  can  all  un¬ 
derstand,  that  the  authorization  is  likely 
to  be  $1.6  billion  or  more  under  the 
present  circumstances  and  that  is  the 
present  operating  level  of  the  program — 
or  somewhat  less  than  that  I  might  say. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  this  figure  of  5  percent  is  only  on 
the  national  allocation  for  administrative 
costs  and  not  upon  the  individual  county 
or  the  individual  cities,  which  would 
in  the  latter  case  be  disastrous  for  some 
counties? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  amendment,  that  is  an 
overall  national  5-percent  limitation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  says,  for  any  fiscal 
year — shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
which  is  just  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  about  the  effect — for  that 
year — and  then  it  goes  on  with  the  ex¬ 
ception. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  limited  overall 
nationally  and  not  to  apply  down  to  the 
local  level? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  applies,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  in  any  Federal  agency  or  other 
agency  assisted  by  this  act.  It  would  be 
all  the  agencies. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  over 
all  the  agencies  and  it  would  be  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  overall  national  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  had  not  under¬ 
stood  it  that  way. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  respond  to  a  question? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  this  program  is  later 
cut  back  seriously  in  the  funding  area,  it 
strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  cut  back  on 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  seems  rather  in¬ 
teresting  that  there  would  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  would  be  the  first  place  to 
cut.  We  want  the  money  to  go  to  poor 
people,  and  the  less  money  that  is  di¬ 
rected  to  administrative  expense  the 
more  that  will  go  to  help  the  poor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  you  are  saying  that 
there  would  be  more  dollars  for  the  poor 
if  we  can  cut  out  dollars  for  the  bureau- 
crats9 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  seems  sensible  to 
me. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  note  that  there  is 
an  exception  for  those  who  are  in  the 
classification  of  poor.  They  would  not 
be  covered  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  a  sensible  amendment. 
Under  the  amendment  we  would  try  to 
get  more  of  the  money  going  to  the  poor 
themselves,  whether  -in  wages,  salaries, 
training,  or  other  costs,  and  cut  down 
on  the  overall  amount  that  is  going  for 
overhead  and  high  salaries  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thought  it  was  a 
rather  liberal  amendment  because  it 
states  “Poverty  classification  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Director.” 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  exposed  to  the  position  of 
offering  a  liberal  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  82,  noes  87. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
131,  noes  131. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
“No.” 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  original  reported 
figure  by  the  teller  in  the  negative  was 
114,  and  that  seven  more  were  added, 
which  would  make  121  by  any  new  or 
old  mathematics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  original  figure 
in  the  affirmative,  the  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman,  was  114,  and  there  were 
17  additional,  which  makes  131.  The 
original  figure  reported  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  was  124,  with  seven 
additional,  which  makes  131. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GARDNER 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gardner:  On 
page  220,  after  line  18  insert  the  following: 
(g)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting,  after  section  610-2,  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  610-3.  (a)  No  individual  employed 
or  assigned  by  any  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
pursuant  to  or  during  the  performance  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  or  assisted  by 
such  community  action  agency  or  such  other 
agency,  plan,  initiate,  participate  in,  or 
otherwise  aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct  of  any 
picketing,  protest,  demonstration,  riot,  or 
any  similar  group  activities. 

“‘(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or 
services,  in  any  form,  to  any  individual  who 
is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  state,  or  local 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  inciting, 
promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any 
group  activities  resulting  in  material  dam¬ 
age  of  property  or  injury  to  persons.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request? 

Mr.  GARDNER.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  today  that  we  have  to  have  an 
amendment  of  this  type,  but  certainly 
the  things  we  have  been  reading  about 
and  hearing  concerning  OEO  activity  in 
picketing  and  protest  movements  call  for 
legislation  at  this  time  tq  prohibit  it  in 
the  future.  Every  day  we  pick  up  the 
newspapers  or  see  television,  I  am  frank¬ 
ly  astounded  by  the  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity. 

I  could  cite  example  after  example. 
However,  the  hour  is  late  today.  I  would 
only  go  back  to  refer  to  what  I  believe 
is  a  very  clear-cut  indictment  of  OEO 
and  these  activities  which  have  been 
carried  on  for  far  too  long.  I  refer  to 
a  committee  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  made  when  our 
investigators  went  to  Newark,  N.J. 

In  the  city  of  Newark,  where  an  OEO 
agency  was  continually  involved  in 
trouble,  the  investigators  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  went  into 
Newark,  on  their  memorandum  that  they 
turned  into  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  section  5,  they  say: 

Whatever  the  intention,  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  role  of  UCC  personnel  in  pub¬ 
licizing  and.  organizing  a  “Police  Brutality 
Mass  Bally” — 

I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  pamphlet 
made  in  the  UCC  committee  room  and 
handed  out  all  over  the  city  of  Newark — 
at  No.  4  Precinct  the  evening  of  July  13th 
did  significantly  contribute  to  the  volatile 
climate  which  prevailed. 

This  happens  to  be  the  very  same  night 
the  riots  broke  out  in  the  city.  This  has 
absolutely  no  place  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  It  caused  and  created  problems 
throughout  America. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  Committee 
today  will  see  fit  to  put  in  legislation 
that  will  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Gardner]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  133,  noes 
124. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenback: 
On  page  220,  after  line  18,  insert: 

“(g)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  Part  C  as  follows : 

“  ‘Part  C — Investigation  and  Evaluation  by 
the  Comptroller  General 
“  ‘investigation 

“  ‘Sec.  631.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is  di¬ 
rected  to  investigate  and  examine  programs 
and  activities  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  and  to  evaluate  to  the  extent  practic¬ 
able — 

“  ‘(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of 
such  programs  and  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such 
programs  and  activities;  and 

“‘(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such 
programs  or  activities. 

“  ‘reports 

“  ‘Sec.  632.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad¬ 
visable  and  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  1,  1968,  sum¬ 
marizing  his  findings  and  conclusions  to  date. 
Such  report  shall  include  also  such  recom¬ 
mendations,  including  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations,  as  he  deems  advisable. 

“  ‘powers  of  the  comptroller  general 

“  ‘Sec.  633.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  deems 
advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Comptroller  General  or  such  designated  offi¬ 
cer  'or  employee. 

“‘(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Governi-ent,  including  independent  agen¬ 
cies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request  made 
by  him,  such  information  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author¬ 
ized — 

“  ‘(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
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sary  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  and 

“‘(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit¬ 
tent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author¬ 
ized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals. 

“‘(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions, 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 

"  'Allocation 

"  ‘Sec.  634.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  transfer  to  the  Comptroller  General 
such  sums  as  he  may  require,  but  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $5,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part.’  ” 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  (during  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  this 
the  amendment  found  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  This  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  amendment  found  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  There  is  one  modification  in  the 
very  last  section.  Except  for  that,  it  is 
word  for  word.  The  only  distinction  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  amendment  in  front 
of  us  is  that  instead  of  saying  “such 
funds  as  may  be  required”,  we  have 
placed  therein  a  figure,  “such  funds  as 
may  be  required  not  in  excess  of  $2  mil¬ 
lion”.  We  have  placed  a  limitation  on 
top  of  the  general  provision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  language  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  the  gentleman  has  explained  it, 
with  the  modification,  is  substantially 
that  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  the  other  body.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  from  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  how  many  amendments  there 
are  at  the  desk  on  this  particular  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  seven  amendments  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  now  there  are  eight  amendments  at 
the  Clerk’s  desk. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  clarify  that  this  request 
relates  to  this  section,  and  not  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  just  to 
this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  At  8:05  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  to  what  section  is  this 
request  addressed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  this  is  with  reference  to  section  106. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  that 
include  the  remainder  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  it  does  not.  It  does 
not  include  section  107,  or  the  remainder 
of  the  bill.  It  includes  through  section 
106. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  106  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  8:05 
p.m. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gardner),  there 
were  ayes  123,  noes  73. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  limitation  on  debate.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  rise? 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES 
OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  moves  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the -House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  reminds  me  of  the  night  we 
were  here  on  the  highway  beautification 
bill.  We  are  being  cut  off  in  the  same 
way.  I  am  predicting  that  this  House  will 
adjourn  over  tomorrow  until  Monday, 
instead  of  taking  the  time  to  consider 
and  improve  the  bill. 

I  have  asked  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  some  interpretations  of  some 
of  the  wording  in  this  bill — and  I  have 
been  referred  to  the  technical  staff  to 
answer  those  questions. 

I  say  when  members  of  the  committee 
do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill,  we  should 
have  more  time  to  have  it  explained  to  us. 

I  also  want  to  say,  and  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  this  as  a  personal  reflection  on  the 
chairman,  but  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  a 


minute  ago  when  an  amendment  was 
offered  having  to  do  with  the  riots  and 
things  like  that  and  people  who  have 
been  convicted,  and  the  committee  did 
not  accept  that  amendment. 

I  think  it  showed  mighty  poor  Judg¬ 
ment  in  that  respect  because,  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
my  money  to  anybody  who  is  going 
around  here  raising  hell  and  having  riots 
and  stuff  like  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  reply  to  that  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  has  ever  sought  any 
information  from  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
believe  he  could  obtain  the  answers.  You 
did  direct  some  questions  tonight  to  the 
chairman.  I  thought  I  had  answered  your 
questions  in  regard  to  the  rural  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  Those  are  the  only  questions  that 
you  have  ever  addressed  to  me. 

I  do  not  need  to  defend  this  commit¬ 
tee.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  know  what  is  in 
this  bill.  This  is  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  considered  bills  ever  to  come  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  refuse  to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  just  want  to  tell  you. 
that  we  know  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  ask 
you  the  question  right  now,  the  question 
that  I  asked  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  the  State  of  Florida  who  I  thought 
would  be  familiar  with  an  incident,  and 
he  said,  “I  do  not  know.  I  will  refer  you 
to  a  member  of  the  staff  back  here  to  tell 
you  what  it  is.”  I  refer  to  page  219,  line 
17  of  the  bill: 

(3)  the  term  “permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States”  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959, - 

Can  you  tell  me  what  that  language 
means? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Wait  a  minute. 
I  want  the  chairman  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Certainly  I  will  tell  you 
what  that  means.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  about  the  Cuban  problem  and 
about  the  Cuban  refugees  in  Florida  and 
elsewhere.  We  treat  them  as  citizens  for 
the  purposes  of  Job  Corp  and  NYC  en¬ 
rollment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  refuse  to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  your 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  does  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  made  the 
statement  that  I  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Florida.  I  do  not  know  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  Florida,  but  I  do 
know  this,  that  under  some  of  our  relief 
programs  we  have  been  more  generous 
with  the  refugees  from  Cuba  than  we 
have  with  our  own  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  there  was  a  time  when 
we  were  giving  $200  a  month  to  Cuban 
refugees  and  we  were  requiring  our  peo¬ 


ple  at  the  same  time  to  live  on,  maybe, 
$75  a  month.  That  is  not  fair,  and  I  do 
not  want  any  provision  in  this  bill  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  a  Cuban  or 
any  other  noncitizen  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  thing  I  want  to  tell 
you  about.  — 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  think  this  is  a  terrible  situation.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  ap¬ 
proximately  35  or  40  Members  of  the 
House  to  attend  a  reception  where  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  veterans’  organizations  of 
this  Nation  were  meeting  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  discuss  various  and  sundry 
things.  The  gentleman  has  just  said  that 
we  will  probably  go  over  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  on  Friday.  We  have  had  many 
of  those  days.  But  I  think  it  is  a  rebuff 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  leadership  of  this  House  allows 
us  to  sit  here  until  just  a  few  minutes 
before  8  o’clock  when  none  of  us  can  at¬ 
tend  that  meeting. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  concur 
thoroughly  in  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  The  same  thing  happened  when  we 
considered  the  highway  beautification 
bill.  There  was  an  occasion  at  the  White 
House  that  night  we  could  not  attend. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  guess  I  am  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  that  Mr.  Jones  was 
referring  to,  and  I  was  really  trying  to 
be  helpful  to  him.  I  had  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  do  and  did  not  want  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  I  was  afraid  I  would 
have  to  spend  to  explain  it  to  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

We  can  vote  down  this  bill  now  and 
come  back  tomorrow  and  finish  it. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jones  of 
Missouri  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  40,  noes 
109. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  a  limitation 
on  debate.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  teller 
vote  and  other  proceedings,  there  are  but 
15  minutes  remaining  to  consider  five 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  rise? 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  would  be  in  order  now  to  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  time 
limitation  to  25  minutes  after  eight,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  time  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  preferential  mo¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  request  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  make  that  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn]  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  was 
seeking  recognition  at  the  time  debate 
was  cut  off. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
On  page  218,  line  14,  immediately  after  the 
first  comma,  insert  the  word  “and”;  on  the 
same  line,  strike  out  the  second  comma  and 
insert  a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

Strike  out  all  of  lines  15  through  20. 

On  page  220,  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(g)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
twice  this  afternoon  I  have  been  seeking 
recognition  and  have  been  ignored  by 
the  Chair  and  then  heard  a  motion  made 
on  the  other  side  to  cut  off  debate,  to  the 
point  that  although  I  have  serious 
amendments  I  want  to  offer  I  do  not 
really  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
them. 

I  wish,  really,  the  Members  would  look 
at  this  one  amendment.  If  you  people 
have  any  consideration  for  what  kind 
of  job  we  are  doing  today,  look  at  page 
218  and  the  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  Director  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  insure  that 
each  person  seeking  benefits  under  this  Act 
has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  become  a 
registered  voter  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  his  residence. 

I  suppose  this  means  that  a  Headstart 
student  has  to  go  in  and  try  to  get 
registered  as  a  voter  and  then  be  turned 
down  because  of  his  age,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  would  he  be  eligible  for  bene¬ 
fits  as  a  Headstart  student. 

What  kind  of  foolishness  is  this  to  be 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act?  This 
proviso  is  nothing  more  than  a  bold  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  that  one  has  to  be  ready 
to  vote  for  the  administration  before  he 
will  get  any  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illlinois  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  rise? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  amendment  pending.  May  I  be 
recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlenborn], 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding. 

There  is  another  amendment  pend¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  what  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation  is  this  afternoon.  I  did 
not  ask  that  the  amendments  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc,  but  the  other  amend¬ 
ment  was  also  read.  It  would  strike  sec¬ 
tion  616  from  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  which  provides  that  10  percent  may 
be  transferred  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  OEO.  In  other  words, 
with  a  $1  billion  appropriation  for  com¬ 
munity  action  he  can  take  out  $100  mil¬ 
lion  and  put  it  into  the  Job  Corps.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  made  some  sub¬ 
stantial  transfers  like  this,  to  defeat  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  this  amendment  also  will  re¬ 
ceive  support,  so  that  Congress  will  de¬ 
termine  where  this  money  is  spent  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  Director  of  the  OEO 
transfer  it  around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  here  proposes  to  strike  out  the 
transfer  of  funds  authority  which  is  car¬ 
ried  in  section  616  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  *■" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
fuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Director  now  has 
discretionary  authority  to  transfer,  for 
the  good  of  the  program,  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds. 

He  proposes  to  take  that  authority 
away  from  the  Director  by  strking  out 
the  authority  for  the  transfer  of  funds, 
which  is  very  necessary  in  many  cases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
utilize  my  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Which  of  my 
amendments  is  now  under  consideration, 
so  that  at  least  I  will  know  which  of  them 
I  am  voting  for.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anyone  else  in  this  House  cares,  but  I 
have  two  separate  amendments,  and  I 
did  not  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  No.  I  certainly  do 
not.  Every  time  I  yield  to  you  I  lose  some 
more  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  will  be 
taken  separately  on  each  amendment. 
The  question  now  is  on  the  first  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Which  is  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
ought  to  know  which  of  his  amendments 
is  the  first  and  which  is  the  second 
amendment. 
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Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  Will  the  Chair  tell 
us? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regular  order 
is  the  question  on  the  first  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  utilize  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
too  late  to  utilize  his  time  insofar  as  these 
amendments  are  concerned. 

The  question  is  on  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry.  Will  the  Chairman 
please  explain  why  it  is  too  late? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  do  find  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  name  on  the  list,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Appreciate  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  which 
amendment  we  are  voting  on.  However, 
I  do  wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment 
which  would  strike: 

Provided,  That  the  Director  may  issue 
such  regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  insure 
that  each  person  seeking  benefits  under  this 
Act  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  become 
p,  registered  voter*  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  his  residence.  x 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  understand  this  is  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  we  will  be  voting  on,  so  the  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  advised.  It  will  remove 
the  requirement  that  all  persons  seeking 
benefits  under  the  act - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Erlenborn], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Erlenborn 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  169, 
noes 126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  the  hour  of  8:05  p.m. 
has  arrived  and  although  the  Chair 
tried  to  protect  the  minority  Members, 
and  all  other  Members  who  were  on  the 
list  as  having  offered  amendments  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  there  being 
no  further  time  will  be  that  the  Clerk 
will  re-report  the  second  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn:  On 
page  220,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 
“(g)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  repealed.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER 
OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  take  this  time  in  order  to  explain 
the  amendment  which  will  soon  be  voted 
on  by  the  members  of  this  committee. 

In  a  report  that  was  issued  in  April 
1967,  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  it  was  pointed 
up  that  slightly  under  $70  million  has 
been  used  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  for  the  purposes  of  social  re¬ 
search,  but  to  quote  the  report  this  “re¬ 
search  does  not  include  programs  of 
demonstration,  training,  or  education, 
routine  data  collection;  construction  of 
buildings  or  facilities;  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  equipment,  materials,  devices, 
systems  methods,  prototypes,  and  proc¬ 
esses.” 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  past 
few  months  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  readily  ob¬ 
tain  the  results  of  the  OEO  financed 
research. 

The  amendment*!  am  offering  would 
require  the  director  or  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  administering  a  program 
under  this  act  to  make  a  public  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning:  First,  the  title, 
purpose,  intended  completion  date,  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  contractor,  and  proposed  cost 
of  any  contract  with  a  private  or  non- 
Federal  public  agency  or  organization 
for  any  study,  evaluation,  demonstration 
or  research  project;  and  second,  the  re¬ 
sults,  findings,  data,  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  or  reported  as  a  result  of  such 
activities. 

The  public  announcements  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within  30 
days  of  entering  into  such  contracts  and 
thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  results. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  assure  that  the  requirements 
of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall  at 
once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  speak  on  an¬ 
other  amendment  and  I  hope  that  this 
does  not  interrupt  the  train  of  thought 
of  the  Members  of  this  committee.  But 
this  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  some  time 
to  explain  an  amendment  that  I  have  at 
the  desk  and  which  amendment  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  offer  and  which  I  will  not  be  able 
to  debate. 

The  amendment  I  have  to  offer  does 
one  simple  thing.  It  strikes  the  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  OEO  to  pay  up  to 
$100  per  diem  for  those  who  are  called 
consultants  for  a  program. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  this  side' 
that  there  are  far  too  many  consultants 
and  it  has  been  my  experience  that  many 
of  these  consultants  are  used  for  direct 


lobbying  purposes  for  the  program  rather 
than  to  advise  the  Director. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
when  offered  will  be  to  strike  out  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Director  of  the  program  to 
hire  consultants  to  be  paid  up  to  $100  per 
diem. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  With  reference  to  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  you  referred  to 
the  $70  million  that  has  been  spent  by 
the  OEO  on  research  in  the  past  3  years. 
This  was  the  product  of  a  report  made 
by  the  Government  Operations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  under  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Reuss],  I  believe,  and  which 
clearly  said  that  this  figure  of  $70  mil¬ 
lion  did  not  include  any  demonstration 
programs.  It  was  $70  million  spent  on  re¬ 
search  that  could  have  been  going  to 
help  the  poor  in  this  country. 

I  strongly  favor  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  because  I  think  his  amend¬ 
ment  is  fair.  It  requires  the  Director  of 
the  OEO  to  give  notice  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
when  he  makes  such  grants  so  that  we 
can  at  least  have  the  right  to  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  research  reports.  We,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  cannot  get  most  of  the  results 
of  the  researchers  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  are  paying  for. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  gentleman’s  comments. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chariman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  has 
a  good  amendment  to  offer  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

I  would  suggest  if  the  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  motion  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause,  we  are  prepared 
on  our  side  to  accept  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  wants  to  offer. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  did  not 
suggest  this  in  the  committee.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment  and  if  he  will 
withdraw  his  motion  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause,  I  am  ready  to  accept 
his  amendment  and  the  Committee  will 
be  able  to  get  on  with  its  work. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STEIGER  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  220,  immediately  after  line 
18  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  610-3.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head 
of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a 
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program  under  this  Act  shall  make  a  public 
announcement  concerning: 

“(1)  The  title,  purpose,  intended  comple¬ 
tion  date,  identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Pederal  public  agency  or  organization 
for  any  study,  evaluation,  demonstration  or 
research  project;  and 

“(2)  The  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom¬ 
mendations  made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  activities. 

“(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  results. 

“(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  to  assure  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall 
at  once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require¬ 
ments.” 

On  page  220,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
“section”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  “sections.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  limit¬ 
ing  the  time  to  8:05  p.m.  be  vacated, 
and  that  all  time  on  this  section  be 
closed  at  8:45  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri:  On  page  219  strike  out  all  of  line  17 
through  line  24. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  I  be  in 
order  to  make  a  motion  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise  so  that  if  we  could 
get  back  into  the  House  I  could  make  a 
motion  to  adjourn? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  motion  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  is  a  privileged 
motion. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  will  use  the  rest  of  my  time  to 
continue  my  comments  on  the  highway 
beautification  program.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  made  a  very  good. state¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  predicting  again  that 
what  we  are  now  doing  is  similar  to  the 
highway  beautification  bill.  You  know, 
they  told  us  it  was  a  perfect  bill.  We  must 
stay  here.  We  have  to  pass  it.  And  we 
passed  it  though  we  remained  in  session 
approximately  12  hours  that  day. 

Then  the  first  of  this  year  we  came 
back  and  one  of  the  first  things  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  said  was : 
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You  know,  we  made  a  little  mistake.  We 
got  it  a  little  too  strict.  We’ve  got  to  change 
the  Highway  Beautification  Bill. 

Well,  this  bill  has  been  pretty  well 
loused  up  during  the  evening  here,  and 
I  have  contributed  my  part  to  It.  I  voted 
for  every  amendment  that  I  thought 
would  make  it  unacceptable.  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  use  a  little  judgment  here 
and  use  some  time  to  think  about  it.  I 
have  seen  people  go  through  the  aisle 
here  voting  for  principles  that  I  know 
they  have  been  against  all  their  lives. 
They  have  spoken  against  those  princi¬ 
ples  because  they  feel  it  is  a  matter  of 
party  loyalty.  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I 
will  be  darned  if  I  am  going  to  walk  down 
the  aisle  blindly  because  some  adminis¬ 
tration  or  some  leadership  says  that  this 
is  what  the  administration  wants.  As  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  what  is  good  for  the 
people  down  in  the  10th  District  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  for  the  people  of  America.  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  that  if  we  tried  to 
run  a  business  like  we  run  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  we  would  be  in 
the  bankruptcy  court  in  90  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  previous  order  was 
vacated.  Does  that  mean  the  allocation 
of  time  under  that  was  also  vacated? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  The  Chair  then 
allocated  the  additional  30  minutes 
among  the  Members  on  the  list  he  had 
before  him. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  about  Mem¬ 
bers  who  were  not  in  that  previous 
listing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  may  not  be 
recognized.  The  Chair  is  attempting  to  do 
what  he  has  been  trying  to  do  since  the 
first  limitation  of  time  was  proposed, 
and  that  is  to  dispose  of  the  amendments 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  a  Member  has  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  desk  but  his  name  is  not  on 
the  list,  he  will  not  be  precluded  from 
offering  his  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  If  a  Member’s  name  is 
not  on  the  list,  he  will  not  have  any 
time,  but  his  amendment  will  be  voted 
on. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  has  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  yield  now  to  him. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  he 
has  an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  218,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (bj  of  section  106: 

“(b)  Subsection  602(b)  and  (c)  of  such 
Act  are  repealed,  and  subsections  602  (d), 
(e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (J),  (k),  (1),  (m), 
and  (n)  are  redesignated  as  subsections  602 

(b) ,  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (j), 
(k),  and  (1),  respectively.  Subsections  (b), 

(c) ,  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  106  are  re¬ 
designated  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f), 
and  (g),  respectively.” 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
fer  those  who  have  the  committee  report 
to  page  124,  and  suggest  they  read  the 
first  21  lines,  because  I  will  not  have  the 
time  to  go  through  it.  These  lines  indi¬ 
cate  the  authority  the  Director  has  to 
hire  consultants  and  pay  up  to  $100  per 
diem. 

We  all  admit  this  program  is  going  to 
be  cut.  Even  the  most  optimistic  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  poverty  program  feel  it 
will  be  lucky  to  have  more  than  $1.64 
billion.  They  have  requested  $2  billion 
to  operate  the  program.  It  is  my  think¬ 
ing  we  ought  to  help  them  by  suggesting 
a  few  places  to  cut  expenditures  of 
funds.  I  would  suggest  a  good  place  to 
cut  would  be  the  $100  per  diem  for 
consultants. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  putting  a  lower  amount  on 
the  amount  the  Director  can  pay  con¬ 
sultants,  or  is  he  abolishing  that  author¬ 
ity  altogether? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  we  are 
abolishing  the  authority  of  the  Director 
to  hire  or  retain  consultants  as  author¬ 
ized  previously  in  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
.157,  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur¬ 
ther  amendments  to  be  offered  to  section 
106?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Sec.  107.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  “July  1,  1965”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1968”,  and  (2)  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  nor  shall  funds  be  with¬ 

held  from  any  such  State  by  reason  of  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute 
which  prevents  the  State  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  such  subsection, 
until  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  after 
the  State  legislature  next  adjourns  follow¬ 
ing  the  effective  date  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1967”. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BYRNES  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offergd  by  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  220,  strike  out  line  23  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  page  221,  line 
4,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘With  respect  to  any  period  after  June  30, 
1968,  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply.’” 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  while  the  amendment  itself  may 
appear  to  be  complicated  as  you  read  it 
in  the  legislative  language,  really  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  quite 
simple.  In  fact,  I  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  what  it  would  attempt  to  do 
was  offered  in  the  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  All  right. 
Then,  let  us  not  waste  any  more  of  my 
time  on  it.  I  thought  you  had,  and  I  am 
mistaken  on  it.  Period. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  but - 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recognize,  this  waj 
drafted  to  accomplish  the  same  identical 
thing  by  the  Legislative  Drafting  Service. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  you  put  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  it  of  July  1,  1968. 

'Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
no  limitation.  The  basic  effect  of  this  is 
to  eliminate  the  special  requirement  that 
is  contained  in  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  with  respect  to  the  income 
that  can  be  considered  as  additional  in¬ 
come  for  people  on  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
aged,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  other  public 
assistance  programs.  That  is  all  that  it 
does. 

Now  let  me  explain  it.  I  am  sure  that 
anybody  who  checks  with  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Service  and  everybody  else  will 
recognize,  as  I  say,  that  it  has  to  be 
drafted,  unfortunately,  in  a  complicated 
way,  because  we  already  have  on  the 
books  the  original  701  (a)  and  (b)  that 
this  section  attempts  to  amend.  So  we 
have  to  go  back  and  amend  something 
which  really,  in  a  sense,  we  do  not  have 
the  language  before  us.  That  is  why  you 
get  into  the  complications.  But  the  issue 
is  quite  simple.  The  question  is  whether 
in  determining  a  person’s  need  for  pub¬ 
lic  assistance,  we  are  going  to  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rule  for  those  receiving  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  under  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  than  we  have  for  those  not  under 
that  program? 

The  bill  before  us  would  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  rule  for  those  under  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  My  amendment  would  eliminate 
this  special  rule. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  section 
701(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  require  the  States — in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  various  aid  programs — to 
apply  a  special  earnings  exemption  for 
those  employed  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act — a  more  liberal  exemption 
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than  would  apply  to  any  other  recipient 
of  aid. 

Under  this  bill — that  is  section  701(a) 
as  amended — a  person  receiving  welfare 
payments  can  have  greater  earnings 
under  the  poverty  program  than  they 
could  have  from  any  other  source — pub¬ 
lic  or  private — without  suffering  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  public  assistance. 

Or  put  another  way — they  could  have 
greater  earnings  under  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  still  qualify  for  public  assist¬ 
ance  than  a  person  not  on  a  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  committee 
has  done — and  the  gentleman  will  admit 
this — they  set  up  a  special  rule  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  are  under  a  program 
related  to  the  poverty  program  as  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill,  then  you  can  earn 
more  in  outside  income  and  still  receive 
aid  under  the  old-age  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  or  under  any  of  these  other  pro¬ 
grams  than  you  could  if  you  were  work¬ 
ing  for  a  private  employer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  engage  in  that  kind  of  discrimination. 

Really,  this  does  not  go  to  the  question 
of  changing  the  poverty  program.  It  goes 
to  what  is  the  rule  going  to  be  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  administration  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  public  assistance  programs. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
this  would  not  be  considered  as  a  con¬ 
flict  between  two  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  and  all 
that  we  should  tr:r  to  do  here  is  to  have 
a  single  rule.  I  say  this  because  we  must 
remember  that  all  of  these  are  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  One  does  not  get  on  old-age  assist¬ 
ance  unless  one  is  in  need  and  one  is  poor. 
There  is  connected  with  that  program  an 
income  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  does  not  get  on  the 
program  of  aid  to  the  blind  under  the 
State  and  Federal  programs  unless  one 
is  also  poor  and  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  poor  people. 
These  are  the  programs  which  we  have 
had  in  existence  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Recognizing  that  we  should  encourage 
those  who  are  in  need  to  get  out  and 
help  themselves,  whenever  and  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  the  social  se¬ 
curity  law  also  provides  that  for  each 
category — the  blind,  the  disabled,  the 
aged,  and  dependent  children — a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  outside  earnings  should 
be  disregarded  in  determining  need. 
Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  anyone  on  assistance  to  do  any 
work.  The  first  dollar  earned  would  op¬ 
erate  to  reduce  the  amount  of  aid  they 
could  receive. 

There  must  be  some  incentive  to  work, 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  recognizes 
this. 

In  the  social  security  amendments 
recently  adopted  by  this  House,  we  added 
a  provision  that  also  exempted  certain 
income  of  adults  under  the  aid  to  fam¬ 
ilies  with  dependent  children  program. 
That  bill  provides  that  in  determining 
the  eligibility  for  such  aid  the  States 
must  disregard  the  first  $30  of  earnings 
per  month  and  one-third  of  any  earn¬ 
ings  over  $30  per  month  of  an  adult  in 
the  family,  together  with  all  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  children  except  those  over 
16  who  are  not  attending  school. 


This  exclusion  in  the  social  security 
bill  applies  across  the  board.  It  applies 
to  earnings  in  private  employment  and 
to  earnings  under  any  Federal,  State, 
comity,  or  other  work-training  program. 

Similar  exclusions  apply  to  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  those  receiving  aid  to  the  blind — 
those  receiving  aid  to  the  disabled — and 
those  receiving  aid  to  the  aged.  All  earn¬ 
ings  are  treated  the  same  regardless  of 
source. 

In  determining  how  much  earnings 
should  be  disregarded — in  each  of  these 
categories — the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  went  into  the  problem  in  great 
depth.  Ours  was  not  an  arbitrary  de¬ 
cision. 

For  example,  in  considering  the  AFDC 
program,  we  were  facing  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  those  receiving 
aid.  In  the  space  of  10  years,  those  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  had  more  than  doubled.  As 
of  today,  we  are  providing  aid  for  more 
than  1  million  adults  and  3y2  million 
children  under  this  program  alone — 41/£s 
million  on  AFDC. 

Everyone  recognized  that  if  we  are  to 
encourage  the  parents  of  these  children 
receiving  aid  to  seek  work  and  to  under¬ 
take  work  training,  some  part  of  the 
earnings  should  be  excluded  in  deter¬ 
mining  eligibility  for  assistance  in  order 
to  get  them  “over  the  hump.” 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  recognized 
that  if  the  income  exemption  was  set 
too  high,  a  large  number  of  those  pres¬ 
ently  working — and  thereby  ineligible 
for  public  assistance — would  automati¬ 
cally  become  eligible  under  the  new 
earnings  limitation.  In  other  words,  if  we 
were  not  careful,  instead  of  getting  peo¬ 
ple  off  the  program,  we  would  be  blan¬ 
keting-in  additional  beneficiaries. 

After  weighing  these  considerations, 
the  committee  concluded  that  an  exemp¬ 
tion  of  $30  per  month  plus  one -third  of 
any  excess  for  each  adult. in  the  family 
would  best  meet  the  situation  confront¬ 
ing  us.  It  would  encourage  the  adult  to 
seek  employment — but  not  extend  the 
program  to  many  who  were  already  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  bill  before  us  would  change  this  rule. 
Those  employed  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  could  have  earnings  of  $85 
per  month  without  any  reduction  in 
aid — and  for  earnings  over  $85  per 
month — one-half  would  be  excluded — 
not  one-third — in  determining  their 
need  for  assistance.  We  would  have  not 
just  one  rule  but  two.  There  would  be 
one  rule  for  employment  in  private  in¬ 
dustry — the  rule  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  There  would  be  another  rule  for 
employment  under  the  Poverty  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  hate  to  do  this— 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  appreciate  that,  and  frankly,  I 
really  hate  to  use  additional  time  at  this 


late  hour.  But  I  feel  this  is  an  important 
amendment,  not  so  much  as  it  relates  to 
the  poverty  program,  but  what  it  does 
currently  and  for  the  future  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  other  welfare  programs 
which  we  now  have  in  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  programs,  inso¬ 
far  as  the  financing  of  them  is  concerned, 
is  something  that  must  give  us  some  real 
concern  and  to  which  we  must  give  seri¬ 
ous  attention  and  consideration. 

But,  even  that  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  issue  here  is  whether  a  person  on 
one  of  these  programs  should  shop 
around. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practical  result  of 
having  two  different  rules.  Let  us  assume 
that  under  the  AFDC  program  a  mother 
and  three  children  receive  a  grant  of  $200 
a  month.  Assume  that  the  mother  gets 
part-time  work  in  a  hospital  and  earns 
$120  per  month.  Under  the  rules  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
family  can  have  earnings  of  $120  plus 
$140  of  the  grant,  or  a  total  of  $260.  The 
basib  grant  is  reduced  by  $60  for  earn¬ 
ings  of  $120. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  same  moth¬ 
er — instead  of  taking  a  job  in  private 
industry — takes  a  job  under  the  poverty 
program — and  makes  $120  a  month.  Un¬ 
der  the  rules  established  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  the  family  grant 
would  be  reduced  by  $17.50 — one-half  of 
the  amount  earned  over  $85.  The  fam¬ 
ily  would  receive  overall  $302.50. 

The  net  result  of  the  two  different 
rules  is  to  place  an  incentive — a  pre¬ 
mium — on  employment  under  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  as  distinguished  from  any 
other  form  of  employment.  The  same 
family — with  the  same  resources — would 
get  $42.50  more  from  public  assistance  if 
the  mother  had  a  part-time  job  under 
the  poverty  program,  than  the  family 
would  get  if  the  mother  had  a  part-time 
job  in  a  hospital. 

The  rule  established  by  the  bill  before 
us  would  encourage  these  people  to  stay 
on  the  poverty  program  rather  than  try 
to  obtain  private  employment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  IMr.  Byrnes!  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
the  amount  of  public  assistance  that  one 
may  receive  free  of  the  so-called  needs 
test  or  the  family  budget.  Income,  in 
other  words,  not  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  need? 

In  our  committee  we  developed  a 
formula  of  $30  plus  one-third  of  the 
amount  above  $30.  What  the  gentleman 
is  complaining  about  is  that  if  that  indi¬ 
vidual  happened  to  get  a  spot  in  a 
poverty  program  of  some  sort,  for  train¬ 
ing,  that  person  would  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  anybody  else  who  got  a  job 
or  a  training  opportunity  in  private  in¬ 
dustry,  or  with  the  county  government, 
or  anything  else. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Absolutely. 

And  what  this  does,  if  this  provision 
remains,  if  my  amendment  is  not  adopt¬ 
ed,  what  it  means  is  that  people  will  shop 
around  to  get  on  the  poverty  program 
rather  than  to  go  and  try  to  find  private 
employment.  And  is  it  not  basically  our 
objective  to  get  the  poor  into  training 
and  into  private  employment,  and  not 
onto  Government  programs?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  that  should  be  our 
objective,  to  get  them  in  some  kind  of 
position  where  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  Government  programs. 

If  we  are  to  help  these  people,  we  must 
encourage  them  to  get  out  from  under 
all  of  these  Government  programs — 
neither  the  welfare  programs  nor  the 
poverty  program  should  be  a  way  of  life. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  elim¬ 
inates  the  special  rule  for  those  under 
the  poverty  program.  In  other  words,  all 
types  of  earnings  will  be  treated  the 
same — whether  those  earnings  result 
from  the  poverty  program  or  whether 
those  earnings  result  from  other  forms 
of  employment. 

The  amount  of  earnings  which  should 
be  exempted  certainly  can  be  subject  to 
differences  of  opinion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  there 
are  different  earnings  limitations  under 
the  various  welfare  programs. 

Some  of  us  might  differ  as  to  how  much 
income  should  be  exempted  for  the 
blind — for  the  disabled — for  the  aged — 
and  for  the  other  recipients  of  public 
welfare.  I  don’t  know  how  anyone  can 
argue,  however,  that  within  these  groups 
earings  from  one  source  should  be  treated 
any  differently  than  earnings  from  an¬ 
other  source. 

In  determining  “need” — which  is  an 
essential  element  in  qualifying  for  public 
assistance — my  amendment  would  mean 
that  a  dollar  of  earnings  will  be  treated 
the  same — without  regard  to  whether 
those  earnings  may  have  been  subsidized 
by  the  poverty  program.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  would  do — it  would  require 
that  in  determining  eligibility,  earnings 
are  earnings,  regardless  of  source. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now,  this  year  since 
the  House  had  already  passed  the  Social 
Security  Act  containing  provisions  on 
this  matter  I  offered  the  Mills  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  during  the  committee 
work-up  of  this  bill.  So  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  objection  to  this  amendment.  In 
fact,  the  House,  as  I  have  indicated,  has 
already  voted  on  the  amendment  in  the 
social  security  bill  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BYrnes]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


“TITLE  VIII — DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
“statement  of  purpose 
“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program 
of  full-time  volunteer  service,  for  programs 
of  part-time  or  short-term  community  volun¬ 
teer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams,  together  with  other  powers  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  coordination  of  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  sup¬ 
plement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  en¬ 
couraging  and  enabling  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including 
elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol¬ 
unteers  in  part-time  or  short-term  programs 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and 
as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas 
and  urban  communities,  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  among  migrant  workers  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  hu¬ 
man  talent  and  dedication  may  help  the 
poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for 
self-advancement. 

“Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
“authority  to  establish  full-time  programs 
“Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit^ 
select,  and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time 
volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volun¬ 
teers  to  work — 

“(1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education, 
welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

“(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treat¬ 
ment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities;  and 

“(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  ac¬ 
tivities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char¬ 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  (including  restrictions  on  political  ac¬ 
tivities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  determine,  including  work  assign¬ 
ments  in  their  own  or  nearby  communities; 
but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  not  be 
assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

“terms  of  service 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time  personal 
commitment  to  combating  poverty.  This  shall 
include  a  commitment  to  live  among  and  at 
the  economic  level  of  the  people  served,  and 
to  remain  available  for  service  without  re¬ 
gard  to  regular  .working  hours,  at  all  times 
during  their  term  of  service,  except  for  au¬ 
thorized  periods  of  leave. 

“(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex¬ 
cluding  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to 
enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods  of 
service  of  not  less  than  two  months  where  he 
determines  that  this  more  limited  service  will 
effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applica¬ 
ble  with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“SUPPORT  OF  FULL-TIME  VOLUNTEERS 

“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a 
stipend  to  volunteers  under  this  part  while 
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they  are  in  training  and  on  assignment,  but 
the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer’s  first  year  of  service. 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  month  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  him, 
have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills.  The 
Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such 
living,  travel  (including  travel  to  and  from 
the  place  of  training),  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment,  sub¬ 
sistence,  clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  or 
such  other  support,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5582). 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  in'the  national  interest,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  combating  poverty  as  members 
of  the  helping  professions. 

“Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs 

“community  service  programs 

“Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  shorter 
periods  of  service  than  is  required  for  enroll¬ 
ment  under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or 
nearby  communities,  in  volunteer  activities 
contributing  to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements, 
or  arrangements  the  Director  may  provide 
financial,  technical,  or  other  assistance 
needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are  under¬ 
taken  in  connection  with  these  programs. 
These  projects  may  include,  without  limita¬ 
tion,  activities  designed  (1)  to  encourage 
greater  numbers  of  persons  to  participate,  as 
volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  Act,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  upon  programs  designed  to  aid  youth 
or  promote  child  development;  (2)  to  en¬ 
courage  persons  with  needed,  managerial, 
professional,  or  technical  skills  to  contribute 
those  skills  to  programs  for  the  development 
or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  concen¬ 
trations  or  proportions  of  the  poor,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  upon  helping  residents  of 
those  rieighorhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the 
competence  necessary  to  ,  take  advantage  of 
public  and  private  resources  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  or  used  for  those  pro¬ 
grams;  and  (3)  to  assist  existing  national 
and  local  agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need 
of  volunteers  to  obtain  volunteer  services 
more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short¬ 
term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
agencies  serving  the  most  seriously  disadvan¬ 
taged,  operating  in  areas  of  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 

“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  receive  no  living  allowance 
or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support 
or  allowances  at  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  are  required  because 
of  unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting 
the  project. 

“(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  other¬ 
wise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  proj¬ 
ect  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal 
Act,  shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  rea¬ 
son  of  actions  of  the  Director  under  this 
section  in  providing  for  or  assisting  in  the 
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recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  training 
of  such  person. 

“SPECIAL  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 
“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for, 
special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of 
providing  volunteer  services  and  to  encour¬ 
age  wider  volunteer  participation,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropri¬ 
ated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

“Part  C — General  Provisions 
“coordination  with  other  programs 
“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  title  with  one  an¬ 
other,  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
national  programs.  These  steps  shall  include, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to  promote 
service  by  volunteers  or  former  volunteers 
in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under 
part  A  in  providing  necessary  support  to 
programs  under  part  B  and  actions  to  en¬ 
courage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full¬ 
time  volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  con¬ 
sult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  nationaT  agencies  responsible  for 
programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of 
volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and  es¬ 
tablishing  in  connection  with  them  system¬ 
atic  procedures  for  the  recruitment,  referral, 
or  necessary  preservice  orientation  or  train¬ 
ing  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant 
to  this  part. 

"participation  of  older  persons 
"Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps,  including 
the  development  of  special  projects  where 
appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  par¬ 
ticipation  of  older  persons  and  older  persons 
membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  par¬ 
ticipant  agencies  in  the  various  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title 
and,  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  older 
persons  within  the  poverty  group,  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are 
served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 

“APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

"Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b),  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv¬ 
ing  allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A 
shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  train¬ 
ing,  (1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  sub¬ 
chapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  persons  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the 
computation  described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  sal¬ 
ary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for 
service. 

"(b)  All  support,  including  transporta¬ 
tion  provided  to  volunteers  under  this  title, 


shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

"(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram  hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any 
compensation  for  services  of  volunteers 
supervised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 

“DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TITLE  II— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  embezzles,  willfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any 
of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  impri¬ 
soned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis¬ 
missal  of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  in  connection  with 
a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  induces 
any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing 
of  any  value  to  any  person  (including  such 
grantee  agency) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

TITLE  III— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  301.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  effect  immediately  upon  its 
enactment,  except  as  provided  in  this  section. 
Until  June  30,  1968,  the  provisions  of  section 
202  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  in  existence  and 
funded  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  in  any  grant  or  funding  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  such  an  agency  prior  to 
June  30,  1968,  adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  transfer  of  functions,  obligations, 
records,  authority,  and  funds  to  any  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
sections  210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  ALBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  this  serve  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  junketeers  getting  on  the  high 
seas  and  on  their  way  to  the  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  could  not  imagine  the 
bill  opening  up  any  junketeers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  more 
serious  note,  do  we  have  any  assurances 
that  debate  will  not  be  severely  circum¬ 
scribed  if  this  permission  is  granted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  not  be  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  severely  limit  debate? 


I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  VISTA 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  domestic  peace 
corps — and  through  the  constructive 
and  effective  efforts  of  its  8,000  volun¬ 
teers,  VISTA  has  earned  the  right  to  the 
same  kind  of  bipartisan  support  that 
Congress  has  given  the  Peace  Corps.  By 
acknowledging  VISTA’s  past  perform¬ 
ance  and  encouraging  its  future  prom¬ 
ise,  Congress  will  be  responding  to  the 
nationwide  enthuiasm  VISTA  has 
gained. 

The  national  coalition  of  support  for 
VISTA  has  just  emerged  in  the  last  10 
days.  When  the  continuing  resolution 
under  which  OEO  has  been  operating  was 
allowed  to  lapse,  VISTA  Director  Bill 
Crook  wrote  to  the  volunteers  and  told 
them  they  might  soon  be  without  their 
meager  subsistence  allowance.  Mr.  Crook 
asked  the  volunteers  to  continue  serv¬ 
ing  as  long  as  they  possibly  could. 

The  first  positive  reaction  came  from 
the  volunteers  themselves.  But  it  was 
quickly  followed  by  unprecedented  offers 
of  support  from  Governors,  mayors,  in¬ 
dustrialists,  lawyers,  businessmen,  sher¬ 
iffs,  clergymen,  universities,  newspapers, 
and  most  importantly  and  impressively, 
by  the  poor  themselves. 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  a  telegram — 
to  be  followed  by  hundreds  of  others — 
from  a  group  of  volunteers  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.: 

We  will  stay  because  the  poor  must  stay. 

A  group  of  29  volunteers  in  Denver 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  President: 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  intend  to 
keep  our  commitment  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  live  and  work. 

And  the  people  with  whom  the  volun¬ 
teers  live  and  work  responded,  too.  In 
Cotulla,  Tex.,  the  tiny  town  where  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson  taught  school  over  30  years 
ago,  the  community  pooled  its  resources 
to  keep  their  six  volunteers  on  the  job. 

If  the  volunteers  have  to  leave— 

Said  the  local  Catholic  priest — 
we  will  be  lost  wthout  them  because  they 
are  the  only  thing  we  have. 

A  Colorado  mother  told  a  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteer: 

We  haven’t  got  much  but  what  we  have 
we’ll  share  with  you. 

The  sheriff  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  opened 
his  jail  and  put  up  four  volunteers  on  an 
open  door  basis. 

Among  those  who  are  determined  to 
stay  with  VISTA  regardless  of  whether 
funds  are  withdrawn  is  Mr.  Philip  Bobbit, 
who  happens  to  be  the  nephew  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  resolution  of  this  young 
man  is  set  out  more  clearly  than  I  can 
state  it  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  November  18, 
1967.  I  include  the  article  at  this  point 
with  my  remarks: 

L.  B.  J.’s  Kin  Stays  in  VISTA 

Los  Angeles,  November  12. — Philip  Bob¬ 
bitt,  19,  President  Johnson’s  nephew  who  is 
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working  here  as  a  member  of  the  domestic 
peace  corps,  says  he  won’t  leave  the  poverty 
plagued  Negro  area  of  suburban  Venice,  even 
if  funds  are  withdrawn  from  the  project. 

“The  programs  are  one  thing,”  Bobbitt 
says.  “But  we  are  neighbors  and  often  friends 
of  people  who  have  never  known  a  white 
friend,  and  many  who  have  never  before 
wanted  one.” 

Bobbitt  works  for  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America.  [VISTA] . 

Seven  months  ago,  Bobbitt  was  kicked, 
beaten  and  had  his  cheekbone  broken  by  a 
gang  of  teen-agers  while  walking  down  a 
Venice  street. 

RETURNS  TO  AUSTIN 

After  the  attack,  Bobbitt  returned  to  his 
family  home  in  Austin,  Tex.,  to  convalesce, 
but  he  came  back  to  Venice. 

“I  have  a  job  to  do,”  he  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  “That’s  what  I  said  then,  and  I,  along 
with  the  other  VISTAs,  have  a  job  to  do  still. 
It  only  pays  $150  a  month,  but  we  believe  it’s 
an  important  job.” 

Bobbitt  was  a  student  at  Princeton  uni¬ 
versity  a  year  ago,  when  he  decided  to  join 
VISTA.  He  is  the  son  of  President  Johnson’s 
younger  sister,  Becky. 

Last  week,  when  VISTA  headquarters 
ordered  the  project  here  to  begin  phasing 
out,  Bobbitt  and  the  other  volunteers  voted 
unanimously  to  try  to  continue  the  program. 

“Black  doors  are  closing  to  white  idealists 
fast  everywhere  in  the  ghetto,”  said  Bobbitt. 
“If  we  blow  this  chance,  I  don’t  believe 
Venice  will  give  us  another  one.” 

Congressional  delays  have  threatened  anti¬ 
poverty  funding  for  the  crumbling  beach 
town,  considered  one  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  pockets  of  poverty  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

TELLS  VENICE  STATISTICS 

Bobbitt  mentioned  what  he  calls  the 
“walking  statistics”  of  Venice.  There  are 
about  7,000  unemployed,  and  most  of  those 
collect  government  welfare  aid.  About  67 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed  are  unskilled  and 
under  26,  according  to.  the  state  employment 
service. 

Bobbitt  says  the  efforts  of  federal  and  state 
governments  are  failing  with  the  people  of 
Venice. 

“None  of  the  corporations  is  willing  to 
counsel  beyond  working  hours,  or  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  bridge  the  confidence  and  com¬ 
munication  gap  between  the  unskilled  black 
and  prospective  employer,”  Bobbitt  said. 

He  said  that  he  is  considering  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  introducing  a  community-run  em¬ 
ployment  agency. 

“I  want  something  that  will  appeal  to  a 
black  man  who  is  35  and  has  failed  repeatedly 
in  everything  he  has  tried  and  who  is  not 
willing  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  a  white  inter¬ 
viewer.” 

The  American  business  community’s 
response  was  swift  and  startling.  Giant 
corporations  such  as  Polaroid  and  H.  J. 
Heinz  offered  assistance.  A  large  Texas 
chainstore  offered  free  food  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  company  promised  not  to  shut  off 
the  volunteers’  lights. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce 
started  an  emergency  fund  for  VISTA, 
and  in  Baltimore  business  leaders 
pledged  $10,000  to  keep  the  volunteers 
in  service.  The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  25  New  York  corporations  had 
agreed  to  back  VISTA  with  a  $100,000 
fund. 

Landlords  joined  the  campaign.  In 
Kentucky  a  landlord  offered  a  volunteer 
2  months  of  rent-free  housing.  The  hous¬ 
ing  authority  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  pro¬ 
vided  apartments  for  the  volunteers  and 
in  Franklin  County,  Maine,  a  local  hotel 
offered  them  free  room  and  board. 


Public  officials  were  quick  to  respond 
to  the  volunteers’  plight.  Governors  from 
Hawaii  to  New  Hampshire  pledged  sup¬ 
port. 

“Kirk  leads  flood  of  VISTA  gifts”  head¬ 
lined  a  Florida  newspaper  which  went  on 
to  report  that  the  Governor  of  the  State 
had  given  a  personal  check  to  help  the 
VISTA  cause. 

Mayors  like  John  Lindsay,  of  New 
York,  and  Joseph  Barr,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  is  currently  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  pledged 
their  help. 

In  Arizona  a  group  of  lawyers  raised 
$2,000,  and  volunteers  working  with  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  were  of¬ 
fered  use  of  the  city  jail  but  the  bar 
foundation  came  up  with  a  grant. 

The  Episcopal  bishop  of  Atlanta,  Ga„ 
promised  to  mobilize  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  in  support  of  VISTA. 

The  Chicago  News  seemed  to  sum  up 
the  whole  story  last  week  when  it  said: 

Everybody  seems  to  love  the  VISTA  Vol¬ 
unteers  except  their  government. 

And  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer  columnist 
was  lead  to  write  of  a  young  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteer  : 

Her  government  recruited  her,  her  govern¬ 
ment  trained  her,  her  government  assigned 
her  to  Philadelphia.  And  after  a  little  more 
than  two  months,  her  government  left  her 
flat] — how  about  talking  a  kid  into  signing 
up  tor  a  year’s  service  and  then  stopping  the 
check.  How  about  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  information  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  regarding  the 
work  of  VISTA  volunteers  in  my  State 
of  Oklahoma.  In  Cherokee  County,  for 
example,  VISTA  volunteers  made  it 
possible  for  a  public  health  clinic  to  op¬ 
erate  on  a  monthly  basis  for  rural  fami¬ 
lies  who  previously  had  no  Such  service. 

A  very  dedicated  young  lady,  Miss 
Faye  Delph,  organized  a  Cherokee  In¬ 
dian  women’s  association  in  Hulbert, 
Okla.  The  Cherokee  women  of  this  com¬ 
munity  now  work  together  to  help  solve 
common  problems.  They  recently  raised 
funds  for  a  neighbor’s  much-needed 
dental  work  and  this  enabled  the  neigh¬ 
bor  to  become  gainfully  employed. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  VISTA  volunteers 
Ann  Finley  and  Steve  Shaw  worked 
closely  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Board  of 
Education  in  setting  up  a  citywide  tutor¬ 
ing  progam  which  will  involve  hundreds 
of  local  volunteers.  Four  Oklahoma  City 
schools  have  approved  and  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  VISTA-inspired  program. 
These  schools  are  Shiedler,  Paige,  Dun¬ 
bar,  and  Harmony. 

And  VISTA  volunteers  are  being  wel¬ 
comed  into  Oklahoma  classrooms  as  val¬ 
uable  “teacher  aides.”  Mary  Cole,  Marie 
Holden,  and  Minnie  Welch  are  serving 
as  teacher  aides  with  the  full  approval 
and  praise  of  Oklahoma  City  teachers 
and  school  authorities. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  performing  in 
the  vital  areas  of  job  training  and  com¬ 
munity  organization:  VISTA  volunteers 
played  a  major  role  in  helping  north¬ 
east  Oklahoma  City  residents  establish  a 
$140,000  community  recreation  and  job¬ 
training  program  which  hired  more  than 
300  young  people  out  of  the  hard-core 
poverty  neighborhoods.  The  VISTA  vol¬ 


unteers  worked  closely  with  the  YMCA 
and  other  community  organizations  in 
this  really  productive  program. 

In  rural  programs,  such  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  women’s  hospital  auxil¬ 
iary  at  the  Tahlequah  Indian  Hospital 
which  gave  Indian  women  in  the  area 
their  first  opportunity  to  participate  in 
volunteer  hospital  service,  or  urban  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  problems  of  the  high 
school  dropout  and  hard-core  delin¬ 
quent,  VISTA  volunteers  in  Oklahoma 
are  performing  responsibly  and  quietly 
to  bring  hope  and  opportunity  into  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  less  fortunate  fel¬ 
low  Americans. 

VISTA  takes  special  pride  in  the  67 
citizens  from  Oklahoma  who  are  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  program — out  of  more  than 
680  who  have  applied  to  work  with  it. 

VISTA  volunteers  do  not  make  head¬ 
lines  or  magazine  covers  during  their 
service  among  the  poor  of  America.  Their 
work  is  often  removed  from  the  front 
pages  and  the  TV  screens  by  the  more 
sensational  activities  of  some  of  our 
younger  generation.  For  this  reason  par¬ 
ticularly  I  want  to  share  with  you  the 
genuinely  exciting  and  constructive  ac¬ 
complishments  of  VISTA  volunteers 
which  I  have  described. 

This  Congress  cannot  leave  these  dedi¬ 
cated  Americans  flat.  The  country  has 
spoken  in  support  of  VISTA  and  so 
must  we. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GUBSER 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gubser:  On 
page  229,  after  line  25,  insert  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion,  as  follows : 

“(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  herein  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly 
utilized  to  finance  labor  union  or  related 
activity.” 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  that  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  used  in  labor  union 
activity  or  for  organizing  purposes.  La¬ 
bor  union  organization  is  a  proper  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  it  should  not  be  financed  by 
the  Federal  taxpayers.  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree  to  that. 

This  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Regulations 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Shriver  state  very 
clearly  that  labor  union  activities  cannot 
be  financed  through  OEO  funds.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  as  is  the  case  in  every  large 
organization,  this  policy  has  not  always 
worked  out  in  practice.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  General  Accounting  Office  report  en¬ 
titled  “Report  on  Investigation  of  Al¬ 
leged  Use  of  Federal  Funds  in  Support  of 
Labor  Union  Activities  by  the  California 
Center  for  Community  Development  un¬ 
der  Grants  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.” 

I  requested  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  to  make  this  report  and  I  received 
it  just  yesterday. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  is  signed  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  who  verifies  that  a  grantee  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
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tunity  has  utilized  funds  in  support  of 
labor  union  and  related  activity.  Mr. 
Staats’  letter  states  further  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  will  ask  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  seek  restitu¬ 
tion  of  those  funds  from  its  grantee. 

All  that  my  amendment  does  is  to 
simply  state  in  the  law  what  is  the 
present  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
this  policy  has  been  violated,  I  believe 
that  it  behooves  us  to  write  it  into  the 
statute. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  statement.  I  had  the 
same  experience  in  my  district  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  and  ask  for  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Sir.  Gubser], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  3  years 
ago  our  great  Nation  made  an  unprece¬ 
dented  commitment  to  itself  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  eliminating  from  our 
society  that  timeless  scourge  of  human¬ 
ity,  poverty. 

This  was  surely  a  noble  dedication 
worthy  of  our  great  heritage.  A  massive 
antipoverty  program  which  provides  a 
wide  spectrum  of  guidance,  training, 
educational,  and  other  services  to  people 
who  need  help  to  help  themselves  is  in¬ 
deed  worthy  of  Americans  who  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  given  generously  of  their 
treasure  and  themselves  wherever  such 
efforts  are  needed. 

No  one  who  knows  the  proportions  of 
the  problems  of  the  millions  of  poor  in 
this  rich  land  of  ours  really  expects  that 
the  programs  created  under  the  original 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  can 
in  3  years  substantially  do  away  with 
the  heartbreaking  accumulation  of  ages 
of  misfortune,  illness,  neglect,  and  igno¬ 
rance  which  afflict  those  people  who  have 
been  relegated  to  our  cities’  slums. 

But,  at  least  we  have  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  beginning  in  the  praiseworthy  ef¬ 
fort  to  stop  what  we  had  been  doing,  in 
effect,  through  our  neglect — of  penaliz¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  poor  for  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  able.  Before  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  our  Nation  had  essen¬ 
tially  defaulted  in  attending  to  the  task 
of  large-scale  human  salvage  of  slum- 
dwellers.  But  1964  started  changing  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  the  operation  of 
antipoverty  programs  in  Saint  Paul  I 
have  witnessed  the  rekindling  of  human 
spirit  in  bewildered  and  hopeless  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  through 
assistance  been  helped  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  society  and  have  become  use¬ 
ful  individuals.  It  is  an  inspiring  experi¬ 
ence. 

With  the  consideration  of  these  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  we  are  really  at  a  critical  point 
in  our  history.  There  are  observers  of  the 
American  scene  who  doubt  that  our  peo¬ 


ple  at  this  time  have  the  willpower  to 
carry  through  in  this  crusade  against 
poverty  and  believe  that  the  people  are 
willing  to  let  it  die  here  before  us  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  under  the  rain  of 
damaging  amendments  which  will  effec¬ 
tively  destroy  it. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  so  uncharacteristically  lack¬ 
ing  in  resoluteness  to  abandon  now  this 
great  human  adventure  to  banish  the 
specter  of  poverty  from  our  land. 

We  here  in  the  House  must  repudiate 
those  with  little  faith  in  America,  defeat 
decisively  crippling  amendments  to  the 
committee’s  bill  and  stanchly  reaffirm 
our  support  in  the  war  against  that  most 
relentless  of  enemies,  poverty. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Thursday  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  widespread  support  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
mayors  throughout  the  country.  I  want 
to  add  to  those  expressions  of  support  the 
following  telegrams,  letters,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  which  have  been  sent  to  Mayor  Jo¬ 
seph  Doorley,  of  Providence,  R.I.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  previous  list  of  mayors 
throughout  the  country  urging  the  House 
to  enact  a  strong  OEO  bill  are  the  mayors 
of  the  following  cities:  Redding,  Calif.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  North 
Providence,  R.I.;  Chester,  Pa.;  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. ;  and  Bristol,  R.I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  endorse¬ 
ments  speak  for  themselves.  They  signify 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  and  importance  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  improving  the 
lives  of  the  less  fortunate  and  giving 
hope  to  the  poor  of  our  Nation. 

November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley  : 

The  Town  Council  of  Bristol  supports  you 
in  your  efforts  to  have  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  pass  an  OEO  fundings  bill  similar 
to  the  Senate  bill  S.  1545  passed. 

Arthur  R.  Roerick, 
President,  Bristol  Town  Council. 

November  9,  1967. 

Mayor  Joseph  Doorley, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  The  North  Provi¬ 
dence  Town  Council  is  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  and  supports  your  efforts  in  securing 
the  money  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 

Joseph  T.  Morrissey, 

Council  President. 


City  op  Chester,  Pa., 

November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr. 

Mayor  of  Providence,  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley: We  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  OEO  Programs  and  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  our  Congressmen  and 
our  Senators  and  leaders  of  both  houses  to 
give  us  the  necessary  funds  and  legislation  to 
do  the  work  in  urban  areas  that  must  be 
done  to  insure  their  future. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  be  assured  of 
my  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  H.  Gorbey,  Mayor. 


Baton  Rouge,  La., 

November  9,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley, 

City  Hall,  ProUtdence,  R.I.: 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  increased  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  anti-poverty  programs.  I 
am  recommending  to  our  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  that  they  support  this  bill,  and  I  em¬ 


phatically  stated  to  Sargent  Shriver  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  anti  poverty  programs  that 
have  been  in  existence  since  1965  many  of 
the  problems  created  in  other  cities  may  have 
been  created  here  in  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  Congress  appropriate 
these  funds  for  all  the  cities  and  especially 
for  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

W.  W.  Woody  Dumas, 

Mayor. 


City  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 

November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor,  Chairman,  Mayors  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee,  City  Hall,  Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Doorley  :  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  of  Fargo’s 
governing  body  held  last  night,  a  Resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  two  to  one  vote  requesting 
our  Congressman  to  support  the  legislation 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  authorization  and  funding  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its  anti¬ 
poverty  programs. 

The  text  of  my  telegram  is  as  follows: 
“The  Honoarble  Mark  Andrews, 

“Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.: 

“I  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  Fargo’s  City  Commis¬ 
sion  last  evening  urging  you  to  support  posi¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  National  League  of  Cities  as  set  forth 
in  its  National  Municipal  Policy  regarding 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  anti¬ 
poverty  programs,  its  authorization  and  its 
appropriations  now  penidng  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

“The  crisis  in  American  urban  centers  re¬ 
quires  strong  bi-partisan  support  of  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  as  requested  by  these  two 
highly  respected  organizations  representing 
American  cities. 

“With  kindest  regards, 

“Herschel  Lashkowitz, 
“Mayor  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.” 

I  am  sorry  that  long-standing  commit¬ 
ments  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  in 
Washington;  however,  I  hope  that  the  tele¬ 
gram  containing  the  Resolution  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  your  worthwhile  endeavor. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  these  uncertain 
and  dangerous  times  through  which  we  are 
passing,  that  a  much  greater  understanding 
of  the  various  programs  will  be  necessary  by 
people  throughout  this  country  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  necessary  support  to  meet  the 
urban  crisis.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  evaluate  in  some  depth,  after  the 
Congress  will  have  acted,  as  to  ways  and 
means  that  can  be  tgken  to  develop  a  greater 
awareness  and  a  greater  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  of  the  crisis  facing  American 
cities.  Our  task  is  a  great  one  and  I  think 
it  is  necessary  that  we  review  in  depth  all 
of  these  program  and  their  administration. 
There  is  a  great  wave  of  indifference,  cyni¬ 
cism,  and  hostility  to  many  of  our  programs 
which  can  only  be  offset  and  counteracted 
by  a  process  of  self-evaluation  and  careful 
study. 

I  hopejhat  the  Resolution  will  be  helpful 
and  please  advise  me  as  to  the  progress  of 
these  matters. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Herschel  Lashkowitz, 

Mayor  and  President. 


Baltimore,  Md., 
November  3, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  Executive  Cham¬ 
ber,  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  This  is  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  of  your  recent  letter  in  which 
you  urge  an  organized  concerted  effort  by 
the  Mayors  of  the  Nation’s  cities  to  prevent 
the  house  from  cutting  the  anti-poverty  ap¬ 
propriation  or  the  passage  of  the  “Continu- 
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ing  Resolution,”  which  would  cut  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  programs  to  a  mere  $600,000,000. 
I  heartedly  endorse  your  recommendation 
that  the  heads  of  city  governments  convey 
to  the  Congress  their  sense  of  urgency  for 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  , 

I  can  attest  io  the  value  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  which  seek  to  give  the  poor  “maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation,”  in  helping  them 
help  themselves.  I  have  urged  the  Congress¬ 
men  from  Maryland  to  maintain  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  to  support  an 
effort  that  would  increase  the  appropriation 
to  the  agency.  I  also  have  urged  the  Congress 
to  support  the  appropriations  for  Model 
Cities,  Urban  Renewal,  and  most  other 
domestic  programs. 

The  apparent  insCnsitiveness  of  many  of 
our  Congressmen  who  seem  bent  on  drastical¬ 
ly  slashing  appropriation  for  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  alarms  me.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
civil  disturbances  last  summer  was  said  to 
be  city  governments  that  were  not  responsive 
to  the  legal  grievances  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  poor. 

Of  course,  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
further  impress  upon  the  Congress  the  need 
for  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  Com¬ 
munity  Action  programs  and  I  am  prepared 
to  assist  in  a  concerted  effort  by  heads  of 
municipal  governments  to  further  emphasize 
this  sense  of  urgency  to  Washington. 

Sincerely, 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

Mayor. 


City  of  Boston, 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor,  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  an¬ 
swering  your  letter  of  October  27,  as  well  as 
the  one  I  received  today,  November  6. 1  agree 
with  your  position  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  have  been  contacting  Congress  on  a  con¬ 
tinual  basis. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  join  you  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  I  am  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  business 
cleaned  up  before  going  out  of  State  on 
Friday. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

John  F.  Collins, 

Mayor. 


City  of  Albuquerque,- 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

Mayor,  City  of  Providence, 

Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  2,  1967,  to  former  City 
Commission  Chairman  Ralph  S.  Trigg. 

We  understand  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinued  Federal  funding  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Programs  at  helpful  levels  for  the 
local  communities,  and  we  will  do  everything 
possible  to  urge  upon  our  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  the  maximum  possible  current 
appropriation. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Chairman. 


City  of  Redding,  Calif., 

November  7, 1967 . 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 

City  of  Providence, 

Providence,  R.I.  , 

Dear  Joe:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  4th,  although  I  will  be  unable  to 
join  you  in  Washington  in  support  of  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  I  am  enclosing  a  Certified  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Redding  City  Council  last 
night  in  support  of  this  Bill. 

Certified  copies  of  this  resolution  have  been 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Harold  T.  “Bizz” 


Johnson;  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor;  and  Congressman  Gerald 
Ford,  House  Minority  Leader. 

Sincerely, 

George  K.  Moty, 

v  Mayor. 


A  Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Redding  Urging  Congress  To 
Enact  Legislation  Which  Would  Con¬ 
tinue  the  Programs  Now  Instituted  Pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Redding  is  advised  that  there  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  House  of  Representatives  cer¬ 
tain  legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
continuation  of  existing  programs  now  op¬ 
erated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and 

Whereas,  this  City  Council  is  familiar  with 
the  Shasta  County  Community  Action  Pro¬ 
gram  and  collectively  feel  that  this  program 
has  been  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  City 
of  Redding  and  of  Shasta  County,  and 
Whereas*  it  is  the  collective  opinion  of  this 
City  Council  that  the  discontinuation  of  this 
program  would  work  a  hardship  on  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  City  and  particularly  upon 
the  disadvantaged  citizens  of  this  City, 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Redding,  California, 
that  they  do  collectively  and  Unanimously 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  favorably  con¬ 
sider  and  enact  the  necessary  legislation  re¬ 
quired  to  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
programs  presently  instituted  and  carried  on 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  City  Clerk 
be  and  she  is  hereby  instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  Congressman 
Harold  T.  “Bizz”  Johnson;  Congressman  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor;  and  Con¬ 
gressman  Gerald  Ford,  House  Minority 
Leader. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Reso¬ 
lution  was  authorized  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Redding, 
California,  on  the  6th  day  of  November, 
1967,  and  was  duly  adopted  at  said  meeting 
by  the  following  vote: 

Ayes:  Councilmen:  Chatfield,  Denny, 

Doherty  and  Moty. 

Noes:  Councilmen:  None. 

Absent:  Councilmen:  Fulton. 

George  K.  Moty, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Redding. 


City  of  Salisbury,  N.C. 

November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr. 

Mayor  of  Providence, 

Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley  :  Thank  you  for  keep¬ 
ing  us  posted  on  the  status  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program. 

It  will  not  be  possible  for  Mayor  Bern¬ 
hardt  or  the  writer  to  come  to  Washington 
at  the  present  time.  However,  we  will  have 
a  representative  there.  Councilman  O.  K. 
Beatty  left  Salisbury  yesterday  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  main  purpose  of  his  visit  will  be 
to  encourage  our  legislators  to  support  the 
requested  funding  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Program  and  to  do  what  he  can  to 
discourage  any  setback  in  the  program. 

Councilman  Beatty  is  the  only  Negro 
serving  on  our  City  Council.  He  is  a  college 
professor  and  is  well  qualified  to  speak  for 
the  Salisbury  City  Government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  L.  Lineback, 

City  Manager. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  a  long,  controversial,  and  sometimes 


heated  debate.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  before  Congress. 
There  is  genuine  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged.  But  there  is 
deep  seated  concern  about  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  waste.  There  also  is  reluctance 
to  approve  any  program  which  is  ex¬ 
pendable  in  this  difficult  period  of  deficit 
spending  and  growing  debt. 

Each  of  us  must  vote  his  conscience  as 
expressed  in  the  needs  of  the  people  we 
represent  and  sometimes  as  tempered  by 
their  desires.  That  is  the  way  Congress 
functions — for  good  or  bad.  And  because 
I  see  this  program  as  one  which — al¬ 
though  useful  in  part — can  be  dispensed 
with  in  this  difficult  period  for  America, 
I  shall  vote  “no.” 

In  all  of  this  long  and  difficult  process 
of  arriving  at  an  answer  to  the  question 
before  us,  one  thing  has  stood  out;  the 
leadership  of  one  man  has  towered;  the 
stature  of  a  champion  of  honest  dealing 
and  fair  play  has  grown. 

I  speak  of  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  Carl 
Perkins. 

This  very  kindly  and  personable  indi¬ 
vidual  has  given  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  sincere  and  responsible  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Congress  that  I  have  seen.  In 
the  long  and  tedious  process  of  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  bill  for  House  considera¬ 
tion,  he  worked  tirelessly  to  eliminate 
flaws  and  to  produce  a  product  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  House  and 
the  Nation.  With  patience  and  tolerance 
he  endeavered  to  build  a  good  bill,  re¬ 
gardless  of  pressures  from  any  source. 
Then  on  the  floor,  even  when  debate  was 
most  heated,  he  has  continued  to  demon¬ 
strate  capable  leadership  tempered  with 
fairness,  and  without  partisanship. 

Carl  Perkins  has  shown  that  he  is  in¬ 
deed  a  great  committee  chairman,  an  ef¬ 
fective  leader  and  a  true  American.  The 
legislative  processes  have  again  produced 
a  champion  of  the  American  way. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Clinton- Jackson  Community  Action  Or¬ 
ganization  is  an  example  of  the  effective 
operation  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program  in  the  Second  District  of  Iowa. 
With  the  leadership  and  support  of  the 
citizens  of  the  communities  in  this  two- 
county  area,  notable  successes  have  al¬ 
ready  been  achieved,  particularly  in 
Headstart,  the  adult  high  school  com¬ 
pletion  program,  and  a  day  care  center 
for  handicapped  children. 

This  is  the  kind  of  project  which  we 
should  support  and  encourage  with  our 
approval,  here  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  of  the  program  and  full  ap¬ 
propriations  for  it. 

Recently,  Mr.  Lee  White,  of  the 
Clinton  Herald,  reviewed  this  activity 
in  relationship  to  the  debate  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  today,  and  I  include  his  excellent, 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record:  , 

Prune  Too  Closely  and  You  Kill  Tree 
(By  Lee  F.  White) 

Shotgun  attempts  to  rectify  controversial 
conditions  may  achieve  their  end  but  at  the 
same  time  can  have  some  serious  side- 
effects. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  situation  which 
could  develop  if  Congress  makes  all  of  the 
drastic  cuts  which  have  been  proposed  in 
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trimming  appropriations  for  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  programs  which  have  been  developed 
under  pressure  sifch  as  has  been  the  case 
with  many  of  the  anti-poverty  programs, 
some  are  sure  to  turn  out  poorly. 

When  the  Clinton  Community  Action 
Program  was  launched  a  little  more  than  two 
years  ago  it  was  under  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  to  get  organized  and  functioning.  Be¬ 
cause  quite  a  few  community-minded  cit¬ 
izens  of  both  political  parties  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  it,  .organization  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  three  months. 

In  the  functioning  of  the  Clinton  county 
organization  and  its  merger  with  the  Jack- 
son  county  CAP  program,  the  pressure  for 
program  preparation  came  from  the  top 
rather  than  from  beneath. 

It  has  been  significant,  however,  that  the 
Clinton-Jackson  CAP  organization  developed 
and  encouraged  the  Head  Start  program  to 
help  prepare  disadvantaged  children  for 
school;  the  expanded  program  of  Skyline 
Center  for  Handicapped  Persons;  and  the 
Jackson  county  high  school  completion 
program. 

Although  no  funds  were  made  available  to 
it,  the  Clinton  CAP  organization  helped 
foster  the  Clinton  County  Alcoholic  Guid¬ 
ance  commission  by  providing  office  space. 

Those  who  have  Jrad  experience  with  the 
three  programs  mentioned  do  not  doubt 
their  value.  Head  Start  has  given  many 
Clinton  children  a  new  insight  into  life  and 
has  acquainted  them  with  the  world  around 
them  in  a  way  they  might  never  have  ex¬ 
perienced  otherwise. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  Skyline  Center  to 
observe  the  dedication  of  those  who  staff  it, 
including  the  Job  Corps  girls,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  children,  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed.  Some  remarkable  achievements 
have  been  recorded  by  Skyline  Center  chil¬ 
dren,  as  a  result  of  the  instructional  methods 
used  and  the  personal  attention  which  they 
receive. 

Success  of  the  Jackson  county  evening 
high  school  completion  program  has  been 
little  short  of  phenomenal.  Scores  of  young 
men  and  women  have  been  able  to  pick  up 
where  they  left  off  in  school.  Through  hard 
work  and  perseverance  they  have  obtained 
high  school  equivalency.  The  economic  bene¬ 
fits  to  them  are  almost  incalculable.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  current  classes  is  excellent  and 
resulted  from  the  great  success  of  the  first 
year. 

While  there  are  some  programs  which,  if 
dropped,  would  mean  no  great  loss,  it  would 
appear  that  somehow  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  those  which  give  genuine  bene¬ 
fits.  The  Clinton-Jackson  organization  has 
dropped  some  programs  of  its  own  volition 
when  it  was  seen  they  did  not  confer  benefits 
corresponding  to  their  cost.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

We  would  not  like  to  see  a  single  dollar 
spent  on  boondoggling  or  valueless  programs 
but  we  think  the  pruning  knife  should  be 
used  with  caution  for  fear  of  damaging  the 
whole  tree. 

The  shotgun  approach  is  not  the  best  one. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  as  substantially  passed  out 
by  the  committee.  For  years  I  have  stated 
that  we  have  spent  much  too  much  time 
selling  programs  to  the  poor  and  not 
nearly  enough  time  selling  the  programs 
to  the  taxpayers. 

While  there  is  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  poor  are  not  going  to  upgrade 
themselves  without  disturbing  the  Estab¬ 
lishment,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for 
poverty  programs  to  pit  class  against 
class  or  the  ins  versus  the  outs. 

I  am  going  to  cite  some  examples  which 
I  consider  to  be  good  examples  of  poverty 


programs  operating  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  obviously  could  cite  some  poor 
examples  also  as  could,  I  am  sure,  many 
members  of  this  Committee.  Little  is  to 
be  gained,  however,  by  a  negative  review 
of  what  we  have  done.  Our  mistakes  have 
been  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  a  problem — we  have  many 
problems  in  these  United  States. 

Expanding  populations,  technological 
unemployment,  population  shifts  to  sub¬ 
urbia,  concentrations  of  impoverished 
Americans  in  our  cities  and  rural  areas, 
expanding  requirements  for  technically 
trained  manpower,  an  increase  in  urban 
crime,  underemployment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  young  Negro  and  other  mi¬ 
nority  group  youth. 

True,  it  is  not  solely  the  function  of 
the  big  Federal  Government  to  totally 
resolve  the  inequities  of  a  social  system. 
Local  government  and  school  districts 
must  act ;  business  must  participate ;  and 
counties  and  States  must  contribute  their 
full  resource  talents.  In  addition,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  our  war  to  redevelop  Amer¬ 
ica  we  must  enlist  to  a  greater  extent 
the  greatest,  brightest,  most  creative  and 
disciplined  sociologists,  psychologists, 
educational,  and  medical  people  in  this 
country.  We  must  not  preclude  the  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  these  experts. 

I  mentioned  that  I  was  going  to  speak 
positively  about  what  is  right  with  OEO 
in  my  congressional  district. 

I  believe  I  have  one  of  the  finest,  most 
cost  effective  rural  Job  Corps  camps  in 
the  country.  At  my  request,  the  Forest 
Service  provided  a  report  to  my  office 
concerning  the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps 
Camp  under  date  of  October  12,  as 
follows: 

Supervisor  Millar  has  provided  us  with  the 
information  that  you  requested  following 
your  recent  visit  to  the  Alder  Springs  Job 
Corps  Center. 

His  analysis  of  the  Alder  Springs  Job  Corps 
Center  program  which  follows  is  presented 
under  the  headings  entitled:  Education, 
Work  and  placement: 

“education 

“The  Job  Corps  enrollees  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  all  academic  levels.  We  have  varied 
programs  to  match  the  levels  of  all  entrants. 

“The  Corpsmen  that  begin  very  low  in 
reading  are  scheduled  into  a  half  day  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  half  day  of  work.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  reading  in  classroom,  work  habits 
and  attitudes  during  work. 

“Most  Corpsmen  advance  to  higher  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  and  more  advanced  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  a  short  time. 

“The  majority  of  Corpsmen  are  in  educa¬ 
tion  every  other  week.  During  the  week  de¬ 
voted  to  education  they  receive  some  class¬ 
room  training.  Basic  reading  and  arithmetic 
skills  are  immediately  applied  to  on-the-job 
experiences.  The  products  of  their  work  are 
quickly  put  to  use.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
give  each  Corpsman  exactly  the  training  he 
desires,  however  he  can  see  the  value  of  the 
work  he  is  doing.  For  example,  the  carpentry 
class  learns  carpentry  skills  while  manufac¬ 
turing  picnic  tables  and  constructing  out¬ 
buildings  or  pouring  cement  sidewalks.  The 
welding  class  is  learning  welding  while 
building  fire  grates  for  campgrounds.  The 
academic  program  is  designed  for  quick  and 
lasting  success.  We  have  many  successes. 
For  most  Corpsmen  this  educational  accom¬ 
plishment  is  a  new  and  wonderful  experience. 
They  are  learning  to  read  and  do  arithmetic. 
They  are  learning  how  to  get  a  job,  how  much 
they  can  make  and  how  to  keep  a  job.  They 


are  advancing  two  years  in  reading  ability. 
When  you  add  work  skills  and  the  value  of 
adjustments  in  community  living,  the  true 
value  of  the  program  is  apparent. 

“work 

“The  Corpsmen  at  Alder  Springs  are  in  the 
process  of  constructing  two  Work  Centers 
on  the  Mendocino  National  Forest.  Each 
Work  Center  consists  of  a  10-man  barracks 
and  a  kitchen-dinning  hall  building.  These 
improvements  are  located  at  Howard  Mill 
in  Lake  County  and  Log  Springs  in  Tehama 
County  and  will  be  used  to  house  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  workers  for  forest  management  projects. 

“A  campground  is  being  constructed  at 
Board  Tree  in  Glenn  County.  There  :'s  repair 
and  improvement  work  at  the  Stonyford 
Ranger  Station  in  Colusa  County.  Many 
smaller  work  projects  are  also  in  progress, 
including  installing  quail  guzzlers,  construc¬ 
tion  of  erosion  control  structures,  road  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair,  tree  planting,  fire  sup¬ 
pression  and  seed  collection. 

“While  working  on  these  projects  the  Corps- 
men  learn  to  use  many  tools  and  they  acquire 
basic  Job  skills  which  will  help  them  to 
obtain  gainful  employment  later.  The 
primary  objective  of  the  Alder  Springs  Cen¬ 
ter  is  to  teach  the  Corpsmen  good  work 
habits. 

"placement 

"A  goal  is  set  for  each  new  Corpsman  when 
he  arrives.  These  goals  are  realistic  and 
within  reach  of  the  individual’s  grasp  as 
determined  by  psychometric  and  personal  in¬ 
terviews.  Upon  attainment  of  these  goals, 
the  Corpsmen  is  prepared  to  enter  the  Armed 
Services,  get  and  hold  a  job,  continue  school¬ 
ing,  or  enter  some  program  of  technical  train¬ 
ing;  any  of  which  constitute  graduation  from 
the  Conservation  Center  Program. 

“When  a  Corpsmen  has  attained  the  pre¬ 
scribed  goals  in  education  and  training,  and 
the  vocation  of  his  choice  is  not  available, 
he  is  transferred  to  an  Urban  Center. 

“The  ultimate  objective  is  to  prepare  the 
Corpsmen  for  successful,  productive  com¬ 
munity  living — academically,  socially  and  vo¬ 
cationally.  He  is  taught  cultural  traits  and 
social  interaction  skills,  along  with  pride 
and  leadership  to  help  him  be  successful 
when  he  returns  to  a  community.  The  social 
adjustments  are  very  difficult  for  some  en¬ 
rollees. 

“The  Alder  Springs  Center  has  graduated 
190  Corpsmen  into  various  activities  which 
include  jobs  and  back  to  school.  Some  of 
the  job  placements  are  hospital  attendants 
at  Veterans  Hospitals,  cooks,  bakers,  welder 
apprentices,  mechanic  helpers  and  forestry 
workers.  In  addition  to  this  the  Center  has 
raised  the  academic  achievement  of  198 
Corpsmen  to  meet  qualifying  standards  for 
specialized  training  which  has  led  to  trans¬ 
fers  to  Urban  Centers  for  continued  train¬ 
ing.” 

The  average  cost  of  putting  a  young  man 
through  the  Job  Corps  program  at  Alder 
Springs  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1967  was  $5,416. 
This  figure  included  $1,143  for  work  project 
supplies  and  equipment  operation.  To  fur¬ 
ther  offset  the  above  cost,  it  is  estimated  that 
each  Corpsman  performed  work  valued  at 
$1,559  for  the  12-month  period.  The  remain¬ 
der,  $2,714,  is  a  relatively  small  investment 
for  the  Government  to  make  in  the  future 
lives  of  our  less  fortunate  young  people.  In 
the  long  run,  the  increased  earning  power 
and  higher  tax  returns  of  these  citizens 
should  more  than  repay  the  Government  for 
its  participation. 

We  feel  that  the  Job  Corps  program  at  Al¬ 
der  Springs  is  a  success  and  is  meeting  the 
objectives.  It  is  reorganizing  the  lives  of  the 
enrollees  as  indicated  by  the  388  successes  to 
date.  / 

You  asked  for  a  comment  on  the  effect  of 
exclusive  operation  under  the  Forest  Service. 
Tire  overall  program  management  was  reor¬ 
ganized  as  of  the  first  of  July.  As  it  has  been 
in  effect  only  three  months  there  are  no 
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major  differences  to  report;  however  there 
is  less  confusion  and  more  efficiency,  with 
the  Center  Director  taking  orders  from  one 
manager  rather  than  two  as  it  was  before. 

If  you  need  additional  information  on  the 
Alder  Springs  Center  or  further  explanation 
of  the  material  we  have  given  you,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Deinema, 
Regional  Forester. 

A  second  program  I  want  to  mention 
is  the  Vallejo  community  action  Mare 
Island  training  project.  The  Mare  Island 
project,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  over  the  past 
9  months,  has  effectively  trained  and 
placed  in  jobs  better  than  50  heads  of 
families  who  formerly  had  received 
APDGU  welfare  assistance  for  many 
years.  This  project  has  received  material 
recognition  and  will  result  in  savings  of 
many  million  dollars  over  the  next  10 
years  to  Federal,  State,  and  county  wel¬ 
fare  funds.  Some  months  ago  I  received 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  operations 
of  the  program  from  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  as  follows: 

This  is  in  reply  to  the  oral  request  made 
of  the  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  on  26 
April  for  a  statement  concerning  the  success 
of  the  Worker-Learner  Program  established 
under  provisions  of  Title  II-a  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  This  Program  com¬ 
menced  25  January  1967  and  subsequent  to 
that  date  the  Shipyard  has  provided  training 
opportunities  for  some  50  adult  men  from 
the  Vallejo-Solano  County  area  who  were 
previously  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  Shipyard  has  not  as  yet  evaluated 
this  Program.  However,  reports  indicate  that 
many  of  the  persons  employed  under  this 
Program  are  considered  good  workers,  have 
developed  good  work  habits,  are  dependable 
and  have  accepted  supervision.  A  few  have 
already  moved  out  into  private  industry  and 
two  have  been  given  temporary  positions  as 
Laborer  at  the  Shipyard.  A  few  have  been 
dropped  from  the  Program  for  civil  offenses 
and  not  reporting  for  work. 

These  Worker-Learners  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compete  in  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  for  Apprentice,  Trainee  Drafts¬ 
man,  Helper  and  Laborer.  Thus,  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  considered  for 
positions  in  our  regular  work  force. 

We  are  pleased  to  cooperate  in  this  com¬ 
munity  program  and,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  will  continue  to  play  host  to  50  people 
in  the  Program.  As  some  persons  drop  out, 
others  may  be  added. 

I  trust  this  will  give  you  the  information 
you  desire. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  McQtjilkin, 

Rear  Admiral,  USN, 
Shipyard  Commander. 

In  a  third  phase  program  under  the 
OEO,  we  have  funded  three  projects  to 
establish  temporary  agricultural  housing. 
These  projects  in  my  rural  California 
district  are  now  completed  and  are  in 
full  operation  at  Dixon,  Solano  County; 
Yuba  City,  Sutter  County;  and  Madison, 
Yolo  County.  A  total  of  300  units  have 
been  constructed. 

The  units  are  operated  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  local  housing  authorities 
and  are  limited  to  agriculture  worker  oc¬ 
cupancy.  Nominal  rents  are  charged.  The 
effect  of  the  program  is  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  living  conditions  to  a  ready  pool  of 
workers  who  are  making  a  meaningful 
impact  on  California  agriculture.  The 
units,  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of 


nearly  $1  million  are  integrated  with 
day-care  centers  and  health  facilities. 

In  all  of  these  programs,  whether  Job 
Corps,  worker  training,  or  agriculture 
housing,  Federal  poverty  funds  are  used 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Job  Corps  is  pro¬ 
viding  leadership  to  reorient  desperate 
lives  along  the  line  of  productivity  for 
the  individual  and  society. 

In  the  Mare  Island  worker  training 
program,  the  beneficiaries  are  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  trained  to  do  a  day’s  work 
and  the  shipyard  which  gets  the  benefit 
of  his  productivity. 

The  housing  program  helps  a  progres¬ 
sively  better  paid  people  in  California  ag¬ 
riculture  to  live  like  people,  not  animals, 
during  the  agriculture  harvest.  We  have 
a  way  to  go  to  improve  opportunity, 
housing  and  hygiene  in  my  home  State. 
The  OEO  has  taken  some  meaningful 
first  steps. 

The  program  as  passed  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  requires  the  further  integration 
of  local  government  in  the  operation.  I 
think  this  is  good.  While  local  govern¬ 
ment  may  exercise  some  restraint,  it  also 
has  the  capability  to  provide  excellent 
leadership,  community  facilities,  and 
good  public  relations.  If  local  commu¬ 
nities  dedicate  themselves  to  upgrading 
themselves  from  city  hall  to  county  seat, 
I  think  that  we  can  even  further  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  underprivileged. 

My  constituency  has  expressed  a  real 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
has  demonstrated  patience  in  under¬ 
standing  the  growing  pains  of  OEO. 

Most  of  the  mail  which  I  have  received 
on  OEO  is  positive  in  tone.  Certainly, 
many  of  my  constituents  have  written  to 
me  suggesting  improvements  or  refine¬ 
ments  in  the  program,  but  the  consensus 
in  my  district  seems  to  be  that  we  must 
continue;  to  move  ahead. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
close  the  debate  on  S.  2388, 1  wish  to  add 
a  few  words  as  to  the  experience  with  the 
various  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs  as  they  have  worked  and  af¬ 
fected  my  congressional  district.  This  bill 
has  received  much  bad  publicity,  but  we 
all  know  that  that  which  is  bad  seems  to 
always  get  more  publicity  than  that 
which  is  good.  I  believe  that  the  good  in 
the  poverty  program  far  outweighs  the 
bad.  Certainly,  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  corrective  action  has  been  taken, 
and  I  believe  that  as  it  progresses,  the 
program  grows  better. 

In  my  congressional  district  I  have  a 
large  area  which  has  been  designated  as 
a  poverty  area.  While  many  large  cities 
have  had  riots  and  other  turmoil,  this 
has  not  occurred  in  my  district.  I  believe 
a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  can 
be  attributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  such  as  Headstart,  the  Job 
Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  com¬ 
munity  action,  and  senior  opportunities, 
as  they  have  worked  in  my  district.  These 
programs  are  really  just  getting  estab¬ 
lished  after  what  might  be  termed  a 
“shakedown  cruise.”  Many  of  the  “bugs” 
have  been  ironed  out.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  to  now  “scrap  the 
ship”  when  it  is  ready  for  truly  effec¬ 
tive  and  productive  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
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to  think  carefully  on  this  legislation  and 
to  oppose  any  motion  to  recommit  which 
is  designed  to  damage  these  programs. 
Let  us  not  cripple  the  programs  but  rath¬ 
er  let  them  go  forward  with  renewed 
vigor  to  perform  the  many  tasks  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Let  the  needy 
and  deprived  of  our  Nation  know  that 
we  have  not  turned  our  backs  on  them. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  again  in  support  of  the  bill 
before  the  Committee.  During  the  past 
few  days  we  have  seen  attempts  to  amend 
the  legislation  before  us  and  while  I  will 
grant  that  many  of  these  attempts  were 
well  intentioned,  I  can  only  express  my 
gratitude  that  provisions  which  might 
have  emasculated  this  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  were  defeated. 

I  further  ask  bipartisan  support  for 
this  measure  and  in  particular,  support 
for  the  bill  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

During  the  3  years  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  we 
have  seen  a  major  social  change,  a  major 
revision  in  social  outlook,  a  new  con¬ 
cern  sweep  across  this  country.  This 
concern,  this  change  is  in  our  view  of 
poverty.  We  now  have  a  national  ac¬ 
ceptance  that  mass  poverty  does  exist 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We  have  seen  a 
strong  outpouring  of  concern  from  all 
classes  of  Americans  for  the  poor.  We  as 
a  political  party,  We  as  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  people,  must  reflect 
this  local  and  national  concern  for  our 
poverty  stricken  and  do  something  about 
it. 

Our  political  party  has  often  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  individual  freedom,  with 
individual  rights,  and  with  individual 
self-sufficiency.  We  have  praised  rugged 
individualism  and  have  seen  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  rewards  from  this  type  policy. 
Because  of  this  past  record,  this  should 
be  a  reason  for  Members  on  this  ride 
of  the  aisle  to  support  the  programs 
provided  under  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  act.  The  basic  concept  of  the  Act 
is  to  provide  people  a  helping  hand  so 
that  they  really  can  help  themselves.  No 
program  under  this  bill  provides  a  dole 
or  any  benefits  or  service  without  ask¬ 
ing  a  return  from  the  recipient.  This 
program  in  many  ways  is  a  bootstrap 
operation. 

How  can  the  poor  pull  themselves  up 
by  the  bootstrap  if  they  have  no  boot¬ 
strap?  I  maintain  this  program  is  one 
that  is  designed  to  provide  the  bootstrap 
and  to  teach  the  poor  how  to  pull  their 
way,  work  their  way  out  of  poverty.  Is 
this  not  truly  the  American  way? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  programs 
in  operation  under  the  act,  community 
action,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  VISTA,  have  had  problems  and 
mistakes.  Yet  have  not  all  the  great  na¬ 
tional  programs  had  some  problems  in 
the  start  up  years? 

It  was  a  Republican  President — 
President  Eisenhower — who  proposed 
and  initiated  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act — the  program  which  has  provided 
us  the  vast  network  of  interstate  high¬ 
ways  which  are  coming  into  use  across 
the  Nation.  Yet  there  were  startup  prob¬ 
lems  there  too.  There  has  been  waste 
and  even  fraud  in  the  highway  program 
and  we  have  had  no  cries  to  shut  it  down. 
Instead  we  have  worked  to  improve  the 
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highway  program  and  to  eliminate  waste 
and  unethical  practices.  I  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  OEO  credit  for  working 
to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficient  prac¬ 
tices  in  our  war  on  poverty  and  believe 
the  present  bill  will  go  far  in  this  en¬ 
deavor. 

We  have  also  heard  criticism  of  the 
program  for  being  slow  in  eliminating 
poverty.  I  am  quick  to  say  we  have  not 
made  enough  progress.  But  again  let  us 
look  at  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
This  act  was  passed  in  1956  and  the  pro¬ 
pram  is  not  completed.  The  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  as  directed  by  the  OEO  is  only  3 
years  old.  Let  us  be  on  with  it  through 
a  nonpartisan  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  poverty 
during  its  initial  years  has  made  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  the  American  public.  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  great  nation  we  must 
no  longer  neglect  the  human  resources 
of  the  poor.  We  must  turn  these  citizens 
into  full  participants  in  the  American 
dream.  Our  party  by  choice  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  and  by  necessity  as  re¬ 
sponsible  representatives  we  must.  I  urge 
support  of  the  Committee  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendations  for  the  contin¬ 
uation  and  extension  of  his  so-called  war 
on  poverty.  Without  listing  the  endless 
examples  of  how  this  program  has  been 
misguided,  mismanaged,  and  miserably 
abused  over  the  last  several  years,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  cite  only  the  salient  reasons  for 
my  opposition.  I  feel  it  is  significant  that 
this  program  has  been  sharply  criticized 
by  Democrats  as  well  as  Republican;  by 
friend  as  well  as  foe;  and,  by  virtually 
everyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  it.  No  program,  in  memory,  has  so 
richly  deserved  such  criticism. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  established  for  essentially  two  pur¬ 
poses;  First,  it  was  to  coordinate  the 
many  aproaches  of  combating  poverty; 
second,  it  was  to  create  new  programs  to 
attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and  to 
break  the  so-called  poverty  cycle.  In  both 
objectives  the  war  on  poverty  has  failed. 
Depending  on  how  they  are  classified, 
Federal  spending  programs  that  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and 
not  including  those  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  account  for  $25  to 
$40  billion  of  our  annual  budget.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
poorly  and  inadequately  duplicated  some 
of  these  programs,  introducing  confusion 
rather  than  coordination.  The  OEO  has 
simply  added  another  layer  of  adminis¬ 
trative  cost  to  an  already  costly  process. 

As  far  as  innovating  new  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  strike  at  the  root  causes  of 
poverty,  the  OEO  record  is  also  sadly 
lacking.  Generally  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
community  action  programs  and  the 
work  training  programs. 

The  community  action  programs  may 
have  a  valid  concept  but  if  so  the  OEO 
has  lost  this  concept  in  the  execution 
of  the  program.  Perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
vealing  criticism  that  can  be  raised  is 
that  no  one  seems  to  knew  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  established  or  by  whom  it 
will  be  run.  My  colleague,  the  Honorable 


Sam  M.  Gibbons,  of  Florida,  who  was 
the  floor  manager  of  the  1966  antipoverty 
bill,  told  a  reporter  from  Congressional 
Quarterly : 

If  you  ask  100  people  what  community 
action  means,  you’ll  get  100  different  re¬ 
sponses,  even  from  people  who  deal  with 
it  every  day. 

However,  the  most  vicious  abuse  of  this 
program,  and  one  that  I  devoted  much 
of  my  floor  speech  to,  was  perpetrated 
in  many  parts  of  our  Nation  by  those 
who  used  Federal  funds  to  develop  a 
political  power  block.  It  was  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  use  this  power  to  force  political, 
economic,  and  social  changes  in  the 
community.  This  certainly  is  contrary 
to  the  constiutional  aims  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  personally  repugnant  to 
me  and  should  be  to  every  American. 
Such  an  abuse  cannot  be  tolerated  any 
longer. 

The  main  criticism  I  have  of  the  so- 
called  work  training  programs  is  the 
terrible  waste  created  by  duplication  and 
incredible  inefficiency.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
other  Federal  agencies  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  pov¬ 
erty  than  is  the  OEO.  Any  programs  de¬ 
veloped  by  this  office  worthy  of  continu¬ 
ing  should  be  turned  over  to  the  proper 
Federal  department. 

I  find  it  altogether  unbelievable  that 
we  are  asked  to  authorize  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  $2  billion  on  a  program  that 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discredited  and 
is  largely  a  duplicate  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams  when  the  President  is  asking  for 
an  extraordinary  surtax  to  fund  our 
other  commitments.  Before  Congress 
consents  to  seriously  considering  this 
tax  legislation,  the  administration  should 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  cut  back 
throughout  its  spending  programs.  The 
poverty  program  represents  perhaps  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  and  should 
therefore  be  rolled  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  the  dismal  record 
in  achieving 'any  degree  of  success,  the 
antipoverty  program  has  proven  to  be  a 
monumental  waste  of  Federal  tax  money. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  carelessly  administered  this  program 
and  most  of  the  antipoverty  money  has 
been  spent  on  administration  and  sal¬ 
aries.  The  high  cost  of  attempting  to 
assist  the  poor  comes  with  a  price  tag  in 
the  1968  fiscal  budget  of  $25.6  billion 
under  the  category  of  “Federal  aid  to 
the  poor”  and  in  less  than  a  decade  this 
country  has  spent  nearly  $120  billion 
for  this  purpose. 

While  this  money  would  have  been 
well  spent  if  it  really  helped  the  poor, 
in  spite  of  these  enormous  expenditures 
the  problems  of  the  poor  are  becoming 
more  acute  in  our  urban  areas,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  riots  this  summer.  This 
proves  that  welfare  programs  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

John  B.  Parrish,  a  noted  economist 
on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  claims  that  there  is  now  a  poverty 
cult  in  the  country  composed  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  from  every  social  science  dis¬ 
cipline,  every  religious  denomination, 
and  every  political  and  science  institu¬ 


tion.  Parrish  cites  increases  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  a  skyrocketing  illegitimacy 
rate,  increases  in  crime,  and  spiraling 
youth  unemployment  as  definite  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  current  kind  of  antipoverty 
war  is  not  solving.  Mostly,  he  says,  mo¬ 
tivation  is  being  destroyed  and  this  in 
turn  causes  problems  of  discripline  and 
promotes  lack  of  education.  This  seems 
to  be  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  war. 

Columnist  Robert  S.  Allen  lists  some  of 
the  verified  instances  of  OEO  personnel 
participating  in  lawlessness  as  anti¬ 
poverty  workers  that  were  arrested  in 
Jersey  City  and  New  York  City  after 
looting  downtown  stores,  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  who  threatened  a  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
City  Council  member  with  riots  if  cer¬ 
tain  job  demands  were  not  met  and  the 
threatened  riots  subsequently  occurred, 
and  raids  on  Kentucky  antipoverty 
workers  homes  that  turned  up  literature 
which  resulted  in  sedition  charges.  These 
are  only  a  very  few  of  such  instances 
which  have  occurred  throughout  the 
country. 

Dr.  George  A.  Wylie,  director  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Poverty  Rights  Action 
Center,  which  receives  poverty  program 
money  for  purchase-of-services  con¬ 
tracts,  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
National  Organization  for  Welfare  Rights 
that  picketed  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Building  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  called  Federal  officials  “dirty  conniv¬ 
ing  brutes.” 

Poverty  program  money  has  been  used 
to  encourage  people  to  file  for  bankruptcy 
and  to  prepare  and  distribute  political 
literature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
mayoralty  race  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer  reported 
that  a  Mrs.  Carol  King,  a  mother  on  wel¬ 
fare,  returned  in  late  September  from  a 
Liberation  Peace  Committee  conference 
in  Czechoslovakia.  There  was  no  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  how-  people  on  welfare  take 
trips  to  Europe,  who  sponsors  them,  and 
why  the  money  was  not  spent  to  feed  and 
clothe  her  children  instead  of  being  spent 
to  send  her  to  get  Communist  indoctrina¬ 
tion.  There  just  is  not  a  logical  answer  to 
these  questions. 

Job  Corps  programs  are  costing  more 
per  enrollee  per  year  than  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  costs  per  year  and  less  than  15  per¬ 
cent  of  many  Job  Corps  program  gradu¬ 
ates  are  obtaining  jobs.  In  most  instances, 
courses  superior  to  those  offered  in  the 
Job  Corps  program  are  already  available 
in  public  schools.  However,  many  civil 
rights  leaders,  some  of  whom  are  paid  by 
antipoverty  program  money,  completely 
fail  to  encourage  the  children  of  poor 
families  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
educational  opportunities.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  people  on  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  rolls  have  increased  from  7  to  9  mil¬ 
lion  people  since  the  OEO  program  was 
instituted  in  November  1964. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  record  of  gross 
inefficiency  and  mismanagement  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  along  with  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  correcting  are  becoming  worse,  makes 
it  totally  illogical  to  continue  the  OEO 
and  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
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pressure  to  pass  this  legislation  without 
any  attempt  to  improve  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  asked  to  approve  all  the 
waste,  inefficiency,  political  shenanigans, 
and  even  the  corruption  which  has  been 
brought  out  during  this  debate  because, 
we  are  told,  this  is  what  the  people 
want. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  Where  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  coming  from?  I  can  tell  you  it  is  not 
coming  from  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Tennessee.  I  have  just  received  a 
report  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  One  of  the  major  TV  sta¬ 
tions  in  Memphis,  WMCT-TV,  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  citywide  poll,  last  night  asked 
the  question,  “Should  Congress  reduce 
antipoverty  funds?”  In  2  hours  the  sta¬ 
tion  received  9,668  calls,  71  percent  of 
those  voting  said  “yes,”  and  29  percent 
said  “no.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  perhaps  we 
should  listen  to  the  people  before  we  ram 
this  legislation  through  intact  as  de¬ 
manded  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  the  enactment  of  S.  2388,  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program,  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  Americans.  This  program  has  been 
an  overall  success  in  originating  and  im¬ 
plementing  new  programs  for  economic 
and  social  opportunity.  There,  of  course, 
remain  very  serious  problems  but  these 
can  be  worked  out  if  given  a  chance.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  despite 
severe  growing  pains,  will,  I  believe, 
serve  as  an  effective  and  efficient  agency 
for  concerted  and  coordinated  action  in 
behalf  of  the  disadvantaged.  A  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  done,  but  a  great  deal 
more  is  needed.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  back  and  weaken  our  effort.  This  is 
not  a  supersonic  transport  program 
which  can  be  and  should  be  postponed. 
Our  effort  to  create  economic  and  social’ 
opportunity  and  therefore  reduce  our 
welfare  rolls  must  be  continued.  We  must 
bring  those  living  under  poverty  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  program  has  been  a 
small,  but  good  beginning.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  the  program  con¬ 
tinued  support. 

The  Job  Corps  program  is  a  residen¬ 
tial  human  resources  program  providing 
remedial  education,  training  in  job  skills, 
health  services,  guidance  and  counseling 
to  disadvantaged  young  men  and 
women,  aged  16  through  21.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  em¬ 
ployability  of  the  disadvantaged  by  use¬ 
ful  work  experience  and  practical  work 
experience.  Over  7-00  Job  Corps  men 
trained  in  firefighting,  have  assisted  in 
controlling  the  recent  fires  in  the  States 
of  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  Their  efforts  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the  safety  of 
communities  and  homes  in  these  areas. 
This  program  has  had  its  share  of  prob¬ 
lems  but  overall  has  been  a  worthwhile 
investment.  , 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  also 
provides  job  opportunities  and  counsel¬ 
ing  to  the  disadvantaged  youth  but  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  stay  in  or 
reenter  school,  or  improve  their  chances 
for  gainful  employment  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  job  market.  Both  the  Job  Corps 


and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  can 
be  of  great  benefit  in  reducing  the  up¬ 
surge  in  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  youths  16 
to  21  is  almost  three  times  higher  than 
the  national  average.  The  cost  to  the 
Nation  of  youth  crime  is  estimated  to  be 
$4'  billion  annually.  Arrests  of  juveniles 
increased  9  percent  in  1966.  Youths  be¬ 
tween  11  and  17  comprising  13  percent 
of  the  population,  were  convicted  of  50 
percent  of  all  burglaries,  larcenies,  and 
car  thefts.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
turn  our  backs  on  this  problem.  Pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  must  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  economic  opportunity  program 
also  provides  for  adult  work  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  disadvantaged  including 
a  community  employment  and  training 
program  for  urban  slums.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  designed  to  help  severely  dis¬ 
advantaged  men  and  women  become 
self-sufficient.  The  work  experience  sec¬ 
tion  seeks  to  move  unemployed  parents 
and  other  needy  persons  from  welfare  to 
self-support.  This  has  obvious  economic 
benefit  for  tax  users  become  tax  payers. 
In  1965,  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  spent  $6.1  billion  on  wel¬ 
fare  programs.  Removing  the  nonaged 
and  nondisabled  families  from  welfare 
would  save  over  $17  billion  over  the  next 
10  years.  Each  man-year  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  costs  the  economy  over  $3,000  in 
lost  wages  and  production.  A  reduction 
in  unemployment  of  500,000  people  would 
add  over  $1.4  billion  a  year  to  the  econ¬ 
omy.  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  object  to 
this  goal  and  I  believe  the  work-train¬ 
ing  program  will  help  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

The  community  action  program  pro¬ 
vides  a  stimulus  to  local  mobilization  of 
resources  to  aid  the  disadvantaged.  The 
program  is  implemented  and  directed  at 
the  local  level  by  community  action 
agencies.  It  combines  and  coordinates 
Headstart,  legal  assistance,  neighbor¬ 
hood  health  centers,  and  various  other 
locally  developed  projects. 

Another  aspect  of  this  program  is 
designed  to  bring  to  migrant  workers 
special  adult  and  youth  education,  day 
care,  housing,  sanitation,  and  other 
basic  services.  In  conjunction  with  this 
is  a  rural  opportunities  loan  program 
which  combines  supervised  credit  and 
family  education  to  increase  the  ability 
of  poor  rural  families  to  earn  higher  in¬ 
comes,  through  their  own  efforts,  and 
to  join  with  others  in  cooperatives  that 
increase  incomes  and  reduce  costs.  Head¬ 
start  is  a  highly  successful  community 
action  program  for  preschool  children. 
The  program  provides  for  the  correction 
of  health  deficiencies,  the  improvement 
of  communication  abilities,  and  the 
teaching  of  self-reliance. 

Project  VISTA  provides  full-  and 
part-time  volunteers  to  serve  in  urban 
and  rural  slums  or  wherever  there  is  a 
need  to  assist  the  disadvantaged.  They 
have  had  a  special  success  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  program  combines  self-help  and 
local  initiative  to  provide  an  effective 
and  imaginative  program  to  develop 
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jobs  and  better  education  and  training 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

In  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  which  I 
represent,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  provides  assistance  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas: 

First.  Some  150  unemployed  persons 
monthly  are  offered  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing  and  job  placement  services. 

Second.  Full-time  day  care  to  270  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  whose  parents  are 
either  employed,  seeking  work,  or  in 
training. 

Third.  Catchup  education  for  1,200 
preschool  children  i  n  the  Headstart 
program. 

Fourth.  Prevocatiohal  training  and 
other  activities  to  1,000  disadvantaged 
youths  in  the  youth  outpost  program. 

Fifth.  Legal  services  to  over  300  low- 
income  persons  monthly. 

Sixth.  Approximately  20  local  action 
group  meetings  monthly  for  local  resi¬ 
dents  and  particularly  the  poor  to  help 
solve  some  of  their  problems. 

Seventh.  Guidance  and  coordination  to 
other  organizations  and  agencies  attack¬ 
ing  the  various  problems  of  poverty  and 
is  thus  making  a  major  contribution  to 
its  final  eradication. 

Eighth.  A  training  program  to  assist 
250  welfare  recipients  to  become  em¬ 
ployed. 

Ninth.  Work  and  income  for  340  dis¬ 
advantaged  in-school  youths  so  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  education. 

Tenth.  Summer  employment  for  over 
100  youths  in  tension  areas  of  the 
country. 

These  programs  are  an  important  be¬ 
ginning  and  must  be  continued  if  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  is  to  be  broken. 
This  cannot  be  done  overnight  but  re¬ 
quires  time  and  a  great  deal  of  patience. 
Of  course,  mistakes  have  been  made,  but 
the  benefits  have  far  outweighed  them. 
It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  of  urban  sickness:  vigorous 
action  is  needed  to  solve  them.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  program  is  a  program 
of -action.  History  has  taught  us  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson.  Welfare  checks  do  not  eli¬ 
minate  the  rootcauses  of  poverty — if  any¬ 
thing  they  reinforce  and  prolong  poverty. 
The  economic  opportunity  program  will 
help  to  provide  education  and  work  for 
the  unskilled  and  the  unemployed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  Project  Headstart 
and  for  a  comprehensive  day  care  serv¬ 
ices  proposal.  This  will  help  to  allow  low- 
income  families  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing. 

However,  I  am  opposed  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  to  require  a  doubling  of  local  con¬ 
tributions.  It  will  be  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  for  local  school  systems  or 
other  operating  agencies  in  low-income 
areas  to  find  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
10 -percent  cash  contribution  for  Head¬ 
start  programs  already  underway.  The 
effect  of  this  provision  will  be  to  elimi¬ 
nate  Headstart  programs  in  those  com¬ 
munities  where  it  is  needed  most.  I  also 
feel  that  a  more  adequate  authorization 
is  needed  to  support  the  programs  for 
legal  services,  Headstart,  emergency 
food,  day  care,  and  senior  citizens  op¬ 
portunities. 
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I  also  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistaKe 
to  require  local  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  placed  under  either  units 
of  government  or  private  nonprofit  cor¬ 
porations.  The  U.S.  Confex-ence  of  Mayors 
has  opposed  this  amendment  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  imposed  upon 
them.  It  would  be  better  to  continue  to 
have  the  flexibility  of  the  pi-esent  law. 
Restx-uctui'ing  of  the  pi'ogram  at  this 
time  would  only  result  in  confusion, 
delay,  and  inflexibility. 

The  present  program  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  flexible  participation  in  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  implementation 
of  all  segments  of  a  community — State 
and  local  government  officials,  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  leaders,  social  workers, 
educatoi-s,  and  the  poor  themselves.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  oppose  the  amendment  to  limit 
control  and  participation  to  local  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

The  economic  opportunity  program  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  weapons  we 
have  against  crime.  Certainly  there  are 
other  weapons,  and  we  must  attempt  to 
find  more,  but  the  economic  opportunity 
program  strikes *at  the  very  taproot  of 
crime.  In  order'to  be  ultimately  success¬ 
ful  in  our  efforts,  we  must  remove  the 
factors  that  give  rise  to  lawlessness.  We 
must  provide  all  our  people  a  stake  in 
society,  a  will  to  succeed  as  a  nation. 
Without  this,  nothing  else  we  can  do  will 
have  any  real,  lasting  effect.  As  long  as 
people  have  nothing  to  gain  by  obeying 
the  law,  they  will  feel  that  they  have  very 
little  to  lose  by  disobeying  it. 

This  country  has  belatedly  become 
concerned  enough  about  poverty  and 
deprivation  to  begin  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  its  poor.  The  effoi-t  against  pov- 
ei’ty  has  only  begun;  and  it  cannot  be 
won  overnight. 

Let  us  not  now  dismember  this  effort. 
The  reduction  of  poverty  cannot  be  post¬ 
poned.  We  are  dealing  with  precious  hu¬ 
man  resources,  which  must  be  stimulated 
toward  self-improvement  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  community.  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  continue  this  effort  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  stand  to  affirm  jay  support  for  a  war 
on  poverty.  Unfortunately,  I  regret  that 
proposals  which  would  have  proved  of 
far  greater  benefit  to  the  individuals  we 
seek  to  aid  have  been  defeated  in  vote 
after  vote  by  the  majority.  The  bill 
which  is  now  presented  for  a  final  yea  or 
nay  is  one  of  questionable  value.  Pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  discredited  are 
being  presented  right  along  with  those 
which  have  proven  of  solid  benefit. 

We  who  must  now  decide  have  been 
unable  to  excercise  successfully  our  op¬ 
tion  for  changing  the  progi-am.  We  are 
left  with  the  choice  of  voting  to  accept 
a  program  which  has  some  good,  or  vot¬ 
ing  against  one  which  has  serious  fail¬ 
ings  and  excessive  costs.  I  do  not  believe 
good  legislation  can  come  out  of  a  sit¬ 
uation  like  this. 

I  strongly  supported  and  voted  for 
the  Appalachian  program,  because  this 
is  a  program  aimed  at  improving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  base  of  a  region,  and  therefore 
has  permanent  and  solid  benefit.  Con¬ 
versely,  this  so-called  war  on  poverty 


program  has  a  minimum  of  long-range 
benefit  activities.  I  believe  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  its  present  form  does  not  con¬ 
tain  enough  benefit  to  those  in  need  of 
help  to  offset  the  danger  of  increased 
Federal  spending.  The  majority  party 
in  Congress  has  managed  to  continually 
increase  spending  programs,  even  in  the 
face  of  a  $29  billion  deficit. 

The  phenomena  of  shrinking  dollars, 
devalued  life  insui’ance,  and  struggling 
pensioners  are  all  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  inflation  which  now  threatens  to 
rack  this  Nation.  If  we  do  not  stop  in¬ 
creasing  Federal  spending,  inflation  will 
act  to  reverse  the  trends  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  betterment  which  this,  or  any  con¬ 
ceivable  war  on  poverty  could  ever  hope 
to  advance. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  regrettably 
vote  against  this  bill’s  passage. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  listening  avidly  and  intently 
to  the  debate  on  the  floor  as  we  are 
struggling  with  the  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  certainly  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  pi’o-. 
ponents  of  the  legislation.  I  believe  they 
sincerely  believe  that  this  approach  is 
the  kind  that  is  best.  Nor,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  do  I  believe  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  are  against  the  resolution  of 
the  problem.  Both  sides  want  to  attain 
the  same  objective.  We  only  disagree  on 
how  it  can  be  best  done.  In  other  words, 
the  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
do  this.  The  question  and  debate  is  how 
should  we  do  it  and  how  to  do  it  better. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  implication 
of  the  proponents  who  imply  that  if  we 
are  opposed  to  the  present  bill,  then  we 
are  against  solving  the  problem — we  are 
against  the  poor.  Nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth.  It  is  a  truth  to  note 
that  oftentimes  a  “no”  vote  is  a  con¬ 
structive  or  positive  vote.  So,  I  suggest 
if  the  proposition  before  us  is  not  passed, 
we  will  not  ignore  the  problem.  In  fact, 
I  am  sure  we  would  find  other  and  better 
answers. 

Proof  of  what  I  have  said  about  ways 
the  objectives  could  be  attained  was 
brought  out  by  Sargent  Shriver,  Director, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  me  and  I  want  to  place  his  letter 
in  the  Record  and  my  answer  to  it,  which 
is  further  explanation  of  my  position. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel, 

House  of  Representatives; 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schwengel:  Did.  you 
see  the  women’s  ad  in  this  morning’s  New 
York  Times  in  support  of  the  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty?  In  case  you  did  not,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  for  your  interest. 

As  you  may  note,  this  ad  is  certainly  bi¬ 
partisan  in  nature  since  many  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  are  wives  of  leading  Republican 
figures — Mrs.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  McCone. 

Furthermore,  several  of  these  women,  such 
as  Mrs.  Robert  Claytor,  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Stuart,  are  outstanding  leaders  in  the  Mid¬ 
west. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  War  on 
Poverty  is  above  politics  and  that  there  will 
be  bipartisan  support  for  the  poverty  bill. 

With  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely,  , 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  14, 1967. 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  / 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Executive  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sarge:  Received  your  letter  of  the 
14th.  Good  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Yes,  I  read  the  women’s  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  support  of  the  War  on  Pover¬ 
ty.  My  good  friend,  let  me  remind  you  what 
you  must  know  from  several  conferences  in 
my  office  and  in  the  Capitol  with  you,  your 
staff  and  people  from  Iowa,  that  T  am  in  as 
much  support  of  a  program  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  as  anyone  could  be.  I  do  oppose  the 
terminology — the  reference  to  “War  on  Pov¬ 
erty.”  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  too  much 
involved  in  war  now.  What  we  need  is  an 
efficient  and  adequate  approach  to  the  real 
problems  of  those  who  find  themselves  in 
poverty.  This  may  be  caused  by  their  own 
neglect  or  because  the  moral  community 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  our  progress.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that  in  either  case  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  resolve  the  problem. 

I  have  found,  sir,  that  in  public  life  there 
are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  approach  solu¬ 
tions,  there  are  adequate  and  inadequate 
ways  to  accomplish  tasks.  Based  upon  my 
studies,  observations  and  conversations  with 
people  who  have  been  close  to  this  program, 
too  often  we  have  tried  to  do  the  right  thing 
the  wrong  way.  It  appears  to  me  you  have 
been  forced  to  hire  people  who  have  not  been 
completely  prepared  either  by  experience  or 
training  for  this  kind  of  a  challenge.  I  say 
that  knowing  that  you  were  probably  the 
best  selection  the  President  could  make  for 
the  top  position  and  knowing,  too,  that  you 
have  worked  extremely  hard  and  given  the 
program  a  sense  of  dedication  seldom 
matched  in  public  service. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  whether  I  vote  for 
the  final  version  of  this  program  or  not, 
my  vote  will  be  cast  because  I  do  share  a 
concern  with  you.  I  can  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence  because  I  was  a  poverty  case  myself, 
though  I  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time. 

Thank  you  for-  your  letter,  your  helpful¬ 
ness,  your  success  and  your  dedication.  Be 
assured  I  am  as  much  interested  in  solving 
the  war  on  poverty  as  anyone  could  be.  I 
want  to  do  what  is  right.  The  record  I  make 
is  for  the  permanent  Record  and  I  want  it 
to  be  as  right  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Schwengel, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  indicate  that  I 
am  for  a  solution  and,  I  believe  a  better 
solution,  I  submit  the  following  summary 
of  a  proposition  entitled  “Opportunity 
Crusade.”  I  think  this  is  a  better  title  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  catagorize  the  people 
who  are  in  poverty  and  do  not  like  to  be 
designated  as  such  and  who  are  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  poverty  often 
times,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  job  of  taking  care  of  the 
unfortunate  who  need  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  is  so  gi-eat  that  we  need  to  employ 
all  the  talent  and  all  of  the  forces  we  can 
especially  the  force  and  talent  of  indus¬ 
try.  Thei’efore,  I  am  for  this  other  ap¬ 
proach  called,  “Opportunity  Crusade.” 

Opportunity  Crusade  places  its  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  on  jobs  for  the  poor,  in¬ 
volvement  of  private  enterprise,  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  States  and  local  governments 
as  partners  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  education.  It  would  authorize  $1.4 
billion  Federal  expenditure,  providing  a 
total  of  more  than  $3  billion  for  the  poor 
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through  government  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  combined. 

Community  action  boards  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  independent  of  city  hall. 

Under  opportunity  crusade,  some  very 
desirable  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
community  action  program. 

It  would  bar  all  political  activities, 
partisan  or  nonpartisan,  including'voter 
registration. 

We  would  require  at  least  one-third  of 
the  community  action  boards  to  be  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  poor,  up  to  one-third 
representative  of  local  public  officials, 
and  the  balance  representative  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  human  resource  agen¬ 
cies. 

Under  community  action  boards,  we 
would  require  the  establishment  of  job 
opportunity  boards  with  at  least  one- 
third  representative  of  the  poor  and  a 
majority  representative  of  private  em¬ 
ployers.  JOB’S  would  be  charged  with  the 
important  responsibility  for  development 
of  programs  to  find  jobs,  develop  jobs, 
provide  supportive  services,  and  provide 
appropriate  job  training  for  the  poor. 

Another  essential  step  under  oppor¬ 
tunity  crusade  would  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  State  community  action  com¬ 
mission  which  would  be  representative  of 
local  community  action  boards  and  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  human  resources  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  State  with  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  representa¬ 
tive  of  State  and  local  officials. 

A  State  plan  would  allocate  money  to 
local  community  action  boards  and  to 
administer  the  program  within  the  State. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Director  would 
have  the  full  authority  to  make  grants 
directly  to  community  action  boards  in 
the  absence  of  the  State  commission  and 
to  bypass  the  State  commission  if  the 
commission  is  not  fulfilling  its  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  final  change  in  the  community 
action  program  would  be  to  completely 
separate  the  allocation  of  funds  for  rural 
and  urban  programs. 

Headstart  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education  with  allocations 
through  State  commissions  to  local  com¬ 
munity  action  boards. 

Job  Corps  would  be  under  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Education  with  authority 
to  carry  on  present  programs  to  phase- 
over  present  Job  Corps  centers  into  com¬ 
munity  and  regional  training  facilities 
combined  with  community  and  regional 
residential  training  facilities  integrated 
with  area  vocational  schools  and  tech¬ 
nical  institutes. 

A  portion  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  authorization  would  be  used  for 
an  Industry  Youth  Corps  which  would 
provide  private,  meaningful,  and  produc¬ 
tive  employment  for  youngsters  16  to  22. 

Military  career  centers  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  give  young  men  an  opportunity 
of  upgrading  themselves  so  they  can 
more  readily  meet  military  service  re¬ 
quirements. 

Finally,  to  aid  in  charting  a  course  of 
a  long-range  crusade  for  opportunity,  a 
three-man  Council  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Advisors  would  be  established  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  to  help  elimi¬ 
nate  poverty,  undertake  appropriate  re¬ 
search  studies,  evaluate  existing  pro¬ 


grams  and  recommend  reorganization  to 
eliminate  waste  and  duplication. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  considering  the  future  of  the 
poverty  program  for  more  than  a  week. 
In  the  course  of  this  consideration,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  have 
taken  us  this  long  if,  instead  of  using 
the  words  “poor”  and  “poverty,”  we 
thought  of  the  broken  windows,  heat¬ 
less  homes,  rotting  garbage,  rats,  roaches, 
shi-edded  clothing,  aching,  hungry  stom¬ 
achs,  meatless  meals,  sagging  health,  and 
the  jobless  men,  women,  and  children 
which  are  behind  these  words  “poor”  and 
“poverty.”  If  we  really  let  ourselves  think 
of  these  conditions,  of  the  hopeless  fu¬ 
tures  of  the  people  in  this  environment, 
we  would  not  tarry  so  long  over  an  au¬ 
thorization  to  continue  the  most  effective 
antidote  to  these  conditions  which  we 
have  yet  been  able  to  devise. 

The  conditions  in  which  many  of  our 
citizens  are  living  are  intolerable — in¬ 
tolerable  not  only  for  those  who  live  in 
them  but  for  all  of  us  as  civilized,  hu¬ 
mane  people  in  our  affluent  world.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  it  is  physi¬ 
cally  possible  for  all  the  people  in  this 
country  to  have  an  adequate  and  decent 
life.  What  is  wanting  is  the  resolve  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  this  legis¬ 
lature  to  bring  this  possibility  into 
reality. 

Three  years  ago,  when  we  passed  the 
Eonomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  we 
promised  that  we  would  try  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  poverty.  We  promised 
the  poor  people — those  living  in  slum 
tenements  and  in  rural  cardboard 
shanties,  those  with  jobless  fathers  and 
empty  stomachs — that  we  would  provide 
them  with  the  help  to  help  themselves. 

These  people  believed  this  promise. 
They  want  to  share  in  the  world  that 
exists  in  the  movies  and  on  television. 
The  American  dream  is  their  dream  too. 

Especially  young  people  are  dreaming 
and  hoping.  They  are  tormented  by  the 
affluence  that  surrounds  them  ;but  some¬ 
how  seems  to  elude  them.  They  want  des¬ 
perately  to  believe  there  will  be  the  help 
that  will  let  them  earn  their  way  in  the 
world.  But  youth  is  impatient,  and  youth 
in  the  intolerable  conditions  of  poverty, 
conscious  of  surrounding  wealth,  is 
doubly  impatient  and  susceptible  to  the 
siren  call  of  the  demagogues  who  are 
everywhere. 

The  poverty  program  is  vital  for  such 
young  people.  They  have  their  lives 
ahead  of  them,  lives  which  can  be  useful 
and  productive,  or  if  rejected  and  ig¬ 
nored,  can  become  social  dynamite.  The 
poverty  program  is  a  bridge,  a  ladder, 
which  will  enable  young  people,  both 
racial  minorities  and  whites,  to  share  in 
the  good  life  that  our  country  offers  to 
most  of  us. 

To  the  extent  that  we  curtail  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  alleviate  poverty,  we  can  expect 
only  anger,  frustration,  and  despair.  This 
vast  group  of  frustrated  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  reject  America,  because  of  their 
own  deep  feelings  of  hopelessness,  if  we 
turn  our  backs  on  them. 

None  of  us  likes  crime,  violence,  or 
riots,  but  we  can  be  certain  that  these 
events  will  be  with  us  until  we  relieve  the 
pressures  stemming  from  the  frustrations 
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and  bitterness  of  broken  promises  and 
the  denial  of  full  opportunity.  This  the 
poverty  program  tries  to  do,  and  this  we 
must  continue  to  do  until  we  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  problem.  Until  we  act  posi¬ 
tively,  the  entire  country  will  be  set  back, 
deprived  of  the  productive  work  of  these 
individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
pelled  by  conditions  in  the  slums  where 
they  live,  and  frozen  by  -middle-class 
fears  of  violence  and  hatred. 

Ghetto  conditions  are  intolerable,  but 
they  are  not  insoluble.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  been  at  work  for 
3  years,  and  the  result  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

When  OEO  started,  its  task  was  to  rush 
headlong  into  an  area  where  no  one 
possessed  experience  or  proven  ideas  or 
even  hard  facts.  Well,  today,  our  univer¬ 
sities,  our  schools,  our  cities,  our  Armed 
Forces,  our  newspapers,  our  authors,  and 
most  of  all  the  poor,  are  at  work  and  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple. 

Where  we  had  almost  no  information 
about  the  extent  and  depth  of  poverty  in 
this  country,  we  now  have  reams  of 
data. 

Where  we  had  no  experience,  we  now 
have  tried  techniques. 

Where  we  had  a  very  small  store  of 
ideas  about  poverty,  we  now  have  a  pro¬ 
liferation  of  experiments  and  projects 
numbering  in  the  thousands. 

And  most  importantly,  where  we  had 
no  program,  we  have  an  innovative,  es¬ 
tablished  program  which  has  made  its 
impression  in  every  State. 

Of  course  this  program  has  made  mis¬ 
takes.  And  surely  there  will  be  mistakes 
in  the  future.  But  the  accomplishments 
of  this  program  are  remarkable. 

OEO  has  established  a  legal  services 
program  which  for  the  first  time  is  bring¬ 
ing  effective  legal  counsel  to  the  poor. 
The  law  and  the  courts  are  no  longer  a 
tool  only  of  the  moneyed  and  well- 
lawyered  people. 

OEO  has  built  comprehensive  health 
care  centers  for  the  inner  cities,  bring¬ 
ing  medical  care  to  people  who  have  not 
seen  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  in  their  lives. 

OEO  has  helped  to  develop  the  lead¬ 
ership  and  organizational  skills  of  the 
poor.  They  have  helped  to  start  daycare 
centers,  consumer  education  projects, 
and  family  planning  clinics. 

And  through  OEO  we  have  a  Headstart 
program  for  disadvantaged  children, 
with  the  involvement  of  the  parents  of 
those  children  and  their  middle-class 
counterparts. 

Through  OEO,  too,  we  have  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  to  help  young  men 
and  women  stay  in  school,  earn  the 
money  to  go  back  to  school,  or  get  the 
experience  they  need  to  get  and  hold  a 
job. 

OEO^has  run  the  Job  Corps,  where 
government  and  industry  have  combined 
to  bring  a  new  and  constructive  environ¬ 
ment  and  outlook  to  thousands  of 
youngsters. 

OEO  has  fostered  the  Upward  Bound 
program  to  encourage  poor  youngsters 
to  achieve  their  academic  potential  and 
a  college  education. 

OEO,  too,  has  brought  things  never 
before  thought  possible  to  the  migrant 
workers  in  this  country. 
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OEO  has  programs  to  bring  assistance 
to  the  quiet  and  often  unnoticed  poverty 
of  rural  areas. 

And  OEO  has  run  the  VISTA  program 
where  thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
all  ages  have  contributed  their  talents 
and  most  of  all  their  dedication  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  task  of  making  life 
better  for  all  Americans. 

This  list  is  not  complete.  But  it  will 
suffice  to  indicate  what  has  been  done  by 
this  agency,  and  all  within  the  short 
space  of  3  years.  And  these  things  have 
not  gone  unnoticed.  The  people  in  our 
cities,  the  labor  unions,  the  churches, 
the  mayors,  the  lawyers  and  the  schools 
have  noticed  and  are  supporting  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  poor  people  recognize  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  help  them. 
They  are  on  the  wave  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions  and  are  dreaming  the  American 
dream.  We  cannot  desert  these  people 
now. 

And  we  will,  I  hope,  not  desert  these 
people.  We  will  pass  a  bill  to  continue 
the  poverty  program,  and  I  would  like 
now  to  address  myself  to  two  of  the 
many  areas  deserving  of  attention  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most 
damaging  provisions  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  is  section  223(c) 
which  would  require  one-half  of  the 
local  contributions  to  the  poverty  effort 
to  be  in  cash. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  difficulties  which  our  local  govern¬ 
ments  have  in  raising  the  revenues  to 
meet  even  their  most  essential  needs.  In 
fact,  it  was  this  very  difficulty  which  first 
led  us  to  enact  a  whole  series  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

There  is  a  great  and  tragic  irony  in 
enacting  a  grant-in-aid  program  which 
would  require  communities  with  large 
numbers  of  impoverished  residents  to 
raise  cash  in  order  to  get  any  help.  The 
one  thing  poor  people  and  poor  commu¬ 
nities  do  not  have  is  cash. 

The  poverty  program  has  helped  com¬ 
munities  to  mobilize  the  resources  they 
do  have.  Thousands  of  lawyers  have  vol¬ 
unteered  their  time.  Thousands  of  class¬ 
rooms  which  would  otherwise  go  empty 
have  been  used  for  summer  Headstart 
and  adult  education  and  training  proj¬ 
ects.  Office  space  and  telephones,  buses 
and  equipment  have  been  contributed. 
The  increased  utilization  of  our  re¬ 
sources  is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  our 
communities.  We  should  not  reward  this 
effort  by  abolishing  the  incentive  for  it. 

Most  importantly,  however,  we  should 
not  cripple  the  poverty  effort  as  this  pro¬ 
vision  would.  For  lack  of  cash,  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  denied  to  the  poorest 
communities,  which  cannot  raise  the 
funds.  Local  efforts  will  be  needlessly 
and  foolishly  diverted  from  community 
action  projects  to  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  or  to  less  important  poverty 
related  programs  not  requiring  cash  con¬ 
tributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
cash  contribution  requirement,  and  I 
would  support  an  amendment  to  strike  it 
from  the  bill. 

There  is  another  important  part  of  the 
bill  which  is  also  facing  serious  debili¬ 
tating  amendments.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
legal  services  program. 


The  neighborhood  legal  services  pro¬ 
gram  deserves  the  respect  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  us  all.  The  lawyers  work¬ 
ing  in  this  program,  together  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  volunteer  attorneys,  have 
brought  a  new  confidence  in  the  law  to 
thousands  of  poor  people  in  this  country. 
These  lawyers  have  brought  fair  and 
legal  treatment  not  only  to  their  clients, 
but  to  many  others  in  similar  situations 
who  will  receive  the  benefits  of  these 
efforts  without  the  need  of  going  to 
court.  These  lawyers  have  served  as  om¬ 
budsmen.  They  have  protected  all  of  us 
against  the  excesses  and  thoughtless  de¬ 
cisions  of  what  often  seems  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tant  bureaucracy.  These  lawyers  have 
provided  the  more  usual  legal  services 
also.  They  have  handled  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  matters,  tenancy  problems,  debts 
and  the  like.  And  in  so  doing,  they  have 
curbed  the  illegal  practices  of  many  un¬ 
scrupulous  sellers,  lenders  and  landlords. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  learned  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  we  have 
in  helping  the  poor  is  the  legal  services 
program. 

Now  this  effective  program  is  faced 
with  several  crippling  amendments. 

The  most  invidious  of  these  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  lawyers  in  this  program  from 
bringing  suits  against  the  Government 
on  behalf  of  their  clients.  Equal  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  is  guaranteed  to  all  of  us 
by  the  Constitution.  But  the  realization 
of  this  right  is  dependent  upon  access  to 
the  courts  and  the  law.  The  idea  of  the 
legal  services  program  is  to  insure  this 
equal  access.  To  deny  access  of  the  poor 
to  lawyers,  is  to  deny  them  access  to  the 
law.  And  to  deny  them  access  to  suits 
against  the  Government  is  to  deny  them 
equal  protection  in  the  application  of  the 
law  by  the  Government. 

Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  to 
deny  these  people  the  right  to  petition 
their  Government  through  the  courts  is 
to  force  them  to  petition  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  streets. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  idea  of  one 
federally  paid  attorney  opposing  another 
federally  paid  attorney.  But  this  is  not 
a  novel  concept.  It  occurs  when  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  appears  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  and 
it  occurs  by  constitutional  mandate  when 
the  Federal  courts  appoint  federally  paid 
attorneys  to  represent  the  rights  of  ac¬ 
cused  felons  who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer. 
Federal  agencies  and  the  courts  have 
recognized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  one’s  full  legal  rights  without  a 
lawyer.  We  should  not  allow  indigent 
litigants  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
against  their  Government  by  denial  of 
counsel. 

Another  amendment  to  the  legal  serv¬ 
ices  program  would  abolish  it  in  favor  of 
a  so-called  judicare  system.  The  judi- 
care  system  has  considerable  merits,  but 
until  there  is  enough  money  to  provide 
lawyers  fpr  everyone  who  can  afford 
them,  this  system  will  not  provide  the 
same  constructive  thrust  which  poverty- 
oriented  lawyers  provide.  Further  still, 
OEO  is  experimenting  with  this  system, 
and  I  believe  that  we  should  await  the 
outcome  of  that  study  before  we  depart 
from  the  present  system  that  is  working 
so  well. 

A  third  amendment  to  the  legal  serv¬ 
ices  program  would  give  a  veto  to  local 


bar  associations  over  the  funding  of  local 
legal  services  projects.  The  committee  bill 
provides  that  these  associations  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  views  on 
the  local  programs.  This  is  a  considerable 
power  to  give  to  a  local  voluntary  profes¬ 
sional  group.  To  give  more  power,  in  fact 
a  veto,  would  be  to  allow  a  small  group 
of  nonelected  officials  to  dictate  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people. 

These  local  bar  groups  are  usually  not 
public  bodies-,  and  hence  are  free  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  their  membership  practices. 
In  fact,  in  some  areas,  lawyers  have  de¬ 
clined  to  join  bar  associations  because  of 
discriminatory  membership  practices. 
These  nonpublic,  nonregulated  associa¬ 
tions  should  not  be  given  the  power  to 
regulate  people  against  whom  they  may 
have  discriminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  our  present 
efforts  to  meet  the  problems  of  poverty. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House 
will  overwhelmingly  accept,  with  the 
adoption  of  substantial  amendment  im¬ 
provements,  this  bill  before  us,  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
Act  of  1967. 

Back  in  1964,  our  people  and  this  Con¬ 
gress,  through  the  enactment  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Economic  Act,  declared  war  upon 
the  poverty  of  some  30  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  in  this  acclaimed  land  of 
abundance. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  intended  to 
extend  and  carry  on  the  programs  that 
we  then  initiated  for  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  Let  us  further  that  in¬ 
tention  and  let  us  make  certain  there  is 
sufficient  appropriation  ammunition 
made  available  in  this  bill  to  reasonably 
advance  the  war. 

To  those  who  entertain  serious  and 
sincere  criticisms  and  skepticisms  about 
various  features  of  the  overall  operation 
of  this  great  antipoverty  program,  let 
us  give  earnest  and  conscientious  atten¬ 
tion  but  let  us  also  timely  remind  them 
that  in  every  great  war  some  weaknesses 
are  bound  to  develop  and  even  some  bat¬ 
tles  may  be  lost.  However,  that  may  be, 
in  this  crusade  for  the  poor  and  despair¬ 
ing  among  us,  let  us  willingly  accept 
wholesome  improvements  of  majority 
will  but,  above  all,  let  us  get  on  with  the 
war. 

I  very  deeply  believe  that  most  Mem¬ 
bers  here  regard  this  national  mission, 
basically  to  help  the  poor  and  the  de¬ 
prived  to  help  themselves,  as  the  most 
noble  experiment  and  objective  in  which 
this  Nation  has  ever  engaged. 

Embodied  in  this  experiment  and  mis¬ 
sion  is  the  first  real  projection  in  our 
history  of  purposeful  cooperative  action 
on  all  governmental  and  private  organi¬ 
zational  levels,  to  help  our  poorer  fam¬ 
ilies  reach  for  self -independence,  to  take 
young  people  off  the  street  corners  and 
train  them  for  steady  employment,  and 
encourage  the  uncertain  to  remain  in 
classrooms  until  they  earn  their  diplo¬ 
mas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  legislation 
initiated  projects  and  programs  to  in¬ 
spire  our  communities  to  create  appro¬ 
priate  measures  to  eliminate  the  evil 
roots  of  poverty  at  the  local  level;  to  en- 
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large  opportunities  for  our  youth  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  basic  education,  skills,  and 
experience  they  must  have  to  take  a 
proper  place  in  our  society  and  become 
responsible  parents  in  the  future;  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  base  for  the  revitalization 
of  poorer  areas  in  our  great  metropolitan 
cities  by  expanding  small  business  activ¬ 
ities;  to  assist  destitute  rural  families  in 
achieving  improved  living  standards 
through  the  extension  of  capital  grants 
and  loans;  to  project  selective  plans  to 
benefit  undereducated  adults;  to  moti¬ 
vate  more  States  to  utilize  public  assist¬ 
ance  as  a  means  to  help  families  help 
themselves;  to  throw  off  the  discourage¬ 
ments  of  poverty  and  to  recruit  and 
train  volunteers  to  carry  out  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  any  objective 
assessment  of  the  programs  and  projects, 
as  a  whole,  that  were  initiated  by  the 
original  legislation,  would  show  that  they 
were  soundly  conceived  and  that  they 
have  mostly  been  faithfully  and  ef¬ 
ficiently  carried  on. 

Our  business  then  today  is  to  remedy 
and  repair  weaknesses  that  can  be 
demonstrated  and  provide  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  continuation  of  this  war  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  desperations  of  tragic  depriva¬ 
tion  and  dependency  in  this  great  Nation. 

To  those  who  would  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  even  the  limited  expenditures  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  measure,  we  must  ask  them 
to  just  as  seriously  consider  the  cost  of 
not  approving  this  bill  in  terms  of 
direct  public  assistance  payments  alone, 
which  amount  to  some  $4  billion  per 
year. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  payments, 
it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  indirect 
costs  of  poverty  to  this  country,  which 
show  up  in  juvenile  delinquency,  crime, 
health  hazards,  higher  police  and  fire 
protection  costs,  not  to  mention  the  loss 
of  productive  manpower,  would  total 
many  billions  more,  and  perhaps  ever¬ 
lastingly,  of  the  taxpayers  money  if  we 
do  not  do  something  about  it.  From  all 
the  authoritative  evidence  and  testimony 
that  has  been  documented  here  during 
this  debate,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
this  Nation  cannot  longer  afford  the 
dehumanizing  effects  of  poverty  upon  our 
national  morale  and  its  tremendous  eco¬ 
nomic  drain  upon  government  treasuries 
at  all  levels. 

Let  us,  then,  in  an  impartial  legislative 
atmosphere,  constructively  build  upon 
the  experience  of  these  past  few  years 
and  proceed  with  the  still  unfinished 
task  of  eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty 
in  this  great  Nation. 

By  no  means  do  we  suggest  that  pro¬ 
grams  of  perpetual  care  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Our  only  intention  is  that  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  people,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  who  need  and  will  respond  to 
help  will  continue  to  be  given  such  help 
so  that  they  will  help  themselves  and 
gradually  the  desperate  need  of  such 
help  will  diminish  and  the  programs 
themselves  can,  accordingly,  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  restricted  and  eventually 
eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  truly  struggling  to 
free  themselves  and  their  children  from 
the  haunting  bonds  of  mass  economic 
misery,  let  us  extend  our  continuing  help 


and  encouragement  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  right  for  us  to  do  so. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  it  of¬ 
fers  us  here  a  timely  opportunity  to  show 
our  fellow  citizens  that  this  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  is  primarily  concerned  for,  and 
obligated  to,  our  own  people  who  are 
still  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  progress  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
an  uncertain  world. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
near  the  time  of  decision  on  this  author¬ 
ization  for  the  poverty  bill,  I  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  conceal  my  disappointment  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  did  not  see 
fit  to  adopt  the  two  amendments  which 
I  had  proposed,  which,  in  my  best  judg¬ 
ment,  would  have  greatly  improved  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  the  rural 
areas. 

True,  there  have  been  frequent  and  re¬ 
peated  complaints  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program  in  the  suburban 
areas  we  represent.  But  the  chief  and 
principal  complaints  have  come  out  of 
the  eight  rural  counties  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent.  They  say  their  programs 
have  never  been  adequately  funded.  I 
tried  the  best  I  could  to  put  in  language 
a  formula  to  correct  this  imbalance  be¬ 
tween  the  rural  and  urban  areas.  Were 
it  not  for  limitation  of  debate  being  im¬ 
posed,  my  amendment  might  have  fared 
better,  because  I  believe  our  big-city  col¬ 
leagues  are  fairminded  enough  to  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  in  the  rural  areas. 

Another  amendment  which  I  offered 
that  I  thought  had  a  worthwhile  purpose 
was  to  require  consideration  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aging  in  a  rural  area  as  one  of  the 
criteria  for  the  Director  to  correct  an 
imbalance  of  programs.  If  it  is  time  that 
the  poverty  program  has  a  humanitarian 
purpose,  and  no  one  can  be  against  the 
principle  of  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
then  the  aged  in  the  rural  areas  are 
truly  the  forgotten  poor. 

In  supporting  my  amendment  I  made 
particular  reference  to  and  put  emphasis 
upon  those  who  receive  only  minimum 
social  security  benefits  and  those  persons 
who  receive  special  social  security  bene¬ 
fits  because  they  have  no  record  of  cover¬ 
age.  All  of  these  classes  of  persons  re¬ 
ceive  well  under  $600  a  year.  Surely  their 
lot  should  be  bettered.  I  was  keenly  dis¬ 
appointed  that  this  amendment  was  not 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  or  at  least  favorably  accepted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  the  reason  was  because  of  the  fran¬ 
tic  hurry  under  limitation  of  debate 
without  time  enough  for  others  of  the 
same  kind  to  join  with  me  to  explain 
the  necessity  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  our  amendment. 

As  I  remarked  near  the  end  of  general 
debate  and  before  the  bill  was  read  for 
amendment  I  had  an  open  mind  on  the 
authorization  bill  this  year.  At  that  time 
I  said  there  had  been  a  lot  of  criticism 
and  complaint  against  the  program  but 
much  of  it  concerned  projects  not  in  our 
congressional  district.  I  reported  there 
had  been  complaints  made  month  after 
month  against  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Then  within  the  last  few  weeks 
there  have  been  some  who  spoke  out  in 
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support.  I  noted  these  recent  supporters 
were  not  our  earlier  correspondents  who 
had  changed  their  mind  but  were  in 
praise  of  the  program  because  of  some 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  program.  I  would  have 
felt  much  better  and  this  recent  mail 
would  have  been  much  more  persuasive 
had  it  been  from  those  who  had  written 
earlier  in  complaint  and  had  changed 
their  mind  to  believe  the  program  should 
continue  at  its  present  tempo. 

To  oppose  a  large  authorization  of 
over  $2  billion  at  this  time  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  being  against  those  who  are 
classified  in  one  category  or  another  as 
disadvantaged  or  in  some  particular  or 
another  as  underprivileged.  I  have  with¬ 
held  final  judgment  on  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  until  all  of  the  many  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  considered. 

I  am  most  disappointed  there  was  a 
failure  to  eliminate  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  provide  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  management  of  the  program 
by  political  subdivisions.  There  have  been 
many  irregularities  reported  because  of 
political  participation  but  if  this  new 
part  of  the  bill  stands  and  becomes  law 
as  much  as  I  regret  to  make  the  forecast 
it  is  my  prediction  we  are  going  to  have 
to  listen  in  the  year  ahead  to  some  most 
unpleasant  news  for  mixing  politics  and 
poverty. 

There  are  undoubtedly  areas  of  our 
country,  perhaps  in  Appalachia  and 
maybe  elsewhere  that  the  economy  is  not 
good.  In  our  congressional  district  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  our  rural 
areas  the  economy  is  the  best  it  has  ever 
been.  In  the  suburban  position  of  our 
district  poverty  has  been  taken  care  of 
by  employment.  As  I  try  to  reach  a  final 
decision  whether  or  not  to  support  this 
bill  I  cannot  square  in  my  own  mind  ex¬ 
penditures  of  near  $2  billion  nationwide 
when  all  the  economists  tell  us  we  have 
an  economy  that  is  going  so  good  they 
fear  runaway  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  consistent  to 
talk  about  reduction  of  all  nondefense 
expenditures  including  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  executive  branches  of  government 
all  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  a  new  program  such  as  the  war  on 
poverty  without  the  same  measure  of 
cuts  or  reductions.  If  the  fiscal  year  1967 
level  of  expenditures  is  to  be  fairly  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  of  the  other  executive  de¬ 
partments  the  same  rule  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

In  reaching  a  decision  to  support  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  overall  authorization,  I 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  results  of  a 
poll  we  submitted  to  our  constituents  a 
few  months  ago.  Fifty  thousand  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  out.  Over  10  percent 
were  returned.  Only  a  small  fraction  of 
those  who  replied,  or  a  little  under  15 
percent,  favored  continuing  the  program 
in  its  present  form  and  the  present 
amount  of  funding.  Something  less  than 
40  percent  favored  discontinuance  or 
abolition  of  the  entire  program.  About  37 
percent  favored  transferring  such  worth¬ 
while  programs  as  Headstart  and  job 
training  over  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
department  or  agency  already  peopled 
and  housed  to  handle  such  programs  and 
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eliminate  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  While  this  effort  to  so  transfer 
these  failed  in  the  amending  process  on 
the  floor,  reduced  funding  will  permit 
these  generally  acceptable  portions^  of 
the  overall  program  to  continue  unin¬ 
terrupted. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  sup¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit  which  I 
understand  will  be  offered.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  cuts  the  program  to  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  for  several  reasons. 

First,  I  shall  support  it  because  al¬ 
though  we  have  not  improved  the  bill  as 
much  as  I  would  have  liked,  we  have 
done  a  lot. 

But  when  the  Republican  leadership 
agreed  to  limit  the  cut  to  an  amount  ap¬ 
proximating  the  level  of  this  year’s  ex¬ 
penditures  it  was  a  figure  that  could 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  currently 
existing  programs. 

Furthermore,  knowing  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wants  an  even  larger  amount  next 
year  than  this  year,  it  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  amount  finally  arrived 
at  will  be  in  excess  of  what  was  spent 
this  year.  _>*- 

I  regret  that  the  House  did  not-  accept 
the  so-called  Industry  Corps.  This 
amendment  would  have  enabled  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  of  our  economy  to  have  par¬ 
ticipated  more  than  is  contained  in  the 
bill  as  it  goes  to  conference.  It  would 
have  generated  many  more  dollars  for 
the  poor  than  will  be  available  under  the 
bill  before  us. 

On  balance,  the  House  has  tightened 
up  the  program  in  several  important  re¬ 
spects.  There  will  be  less  politics,  there 
will  be  closer  supervision,  consultants  at 
$100  a  day  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
more  money  will  go  to  the  poor  because 
of  cuts  in  administrative  costs.  Objec¬ 
tionable  community  action  activities 
have  been  prohibited,  such  as  voter  reg¬ 
istrations,  partisan  politicking  and  pen¬ 
alties  for  citing  to  riot,  picketing,  and 
demonstrating. 

We  did  not  win  the  closer  participa¬ 
tion  by  United  Fund  and  other  private 
and  charitable  agencies  in  the  poverty 
program — and  it  is  now  possible  that 
city  hall  can  run  these  programs  with¬ 
out  permitting  the  poor  to  be  pawns  in 
the  hands  of  politicians. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  better  bill  than 
last  year  and  one  that  should  continue 
to  help,  us  solve  the  problem  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enclose  two  editorials 
from  the  New  Bedford  Standard  Times 
that  express  in  many  respects  my  feel¬ 
ings  on  this  legislation: 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Nov.  8.  1967] 

OEO  Versus  Congressional  Irresponsibility 

Undermined  hy  ulterior  motive,  provin¬ 
cialism,  partisan  politics  and  evasive  foot- 
dragging,  the  Congress,  pious  declarations 
notwithstanding,  has  dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by 
failing  to  provide  promptly  either  funds  or 
reform  for  OEO.  As  a  result,  thousands  in 
the  nation’s  trouble  spots  are  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  bitter  disillusion  and  OEO’s  director 
may  resign. 

At  the  moment,  with  no  continuing  res¬ 
olution  and  no  appropriation,  OEO  is  out  of 
funds.  Its  employes  for  the  past  week  or  two 
have  been  working  as  “volunteers,”  and  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Nov.  30,  approximately  50 
community  action  agencies  will  have  to 


close  their  doors  unless  Congress  ends  its 
anti-antipoverty  harangue  and  acts. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  OEO  has 
some  good  programs  that  have  produced 
results,  including  the  Job  Corps,  Head  Start, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Upward 
Bound,  for  example. 

It  also  is  true  that  sensible  reforms  would 
insure  more  service  per  dollar.  The  original 
law  creating  OEO  was  loosely  written;  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  some  programs  con¬ 
sequently  suffer  from  poor  administration; 
others,  such  as  legal  services,  compete  with 
existing  agencies  or,  in  the  social  welfare 
areas,  suffer  from  lack  of  professional  com¬ 
petence. 

OEO  ought  to  be  funded  and  reformed 
without  delay  and  congressional  reforms 
ought  to  concentrate  on  achieving  greater 
community  involvement  and  cooperation 
with  existing  private  agencies,  a  need  to 
which  many  OEO  leaders  would  subscribe. 
There  fllso  ought  to  be  increased  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  no  two  communities  are 
alike  in  need  or  makeup.  For  example.  Small 
Business  Development  Center  (SBDC) 
worked  fine  here,  although  this  was  not  a  na¬ 
tional  pattern,  and  perhaps  also  reflects 
variety  in  quality  of  leadership.  Care  also 
has  to  be  taken  in  applying  broad  federal 
yardsticks  of  what  is  “good”  for  a  local  area. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  OEO-com- 
munity  partnership  that  should  be  the  na¬ 
tional  goal,  New  Bedford's  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram  is  outstanding. 

OEO  provides  funds  for  health  services 
and  feeding  in  this  preschool  program; 
through  HEW  funds,  the  city’s  public  school 
administration  provides  the  other  necessi¬ 
ties,  including  professional  services.  This  not 
only  guarantees  synchronization  of  school 
and  preschool  systems,  as  well  as  professional 
competence — it  also  means,  because  they 
share  expenses,  that  both  OEO  and  the 
schools  have  more  dollars  to  spend  elsewhere. 

The  basic  weakness  of  OEO  seems  to  have 
been  rooted  in  the  belief  that  since  local 
agencies  had  not  been  able  to  eliminate  com¬ 
munity  problems,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up 
totally  new  structures  to  cope  with  the  same 
problems. 

This  ignores  the  fact  that  what  frustrated 
most  local  agencies  was  lack  of  money.  It 
also  overlooks  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  handle  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  by  supplementing  the  local  agency 
and  its  professional  staff — through  making 
federal  funds  available  to  it — rather  than 
competing  with  it,  as  has  occurred  in  the 
case  of  legal  services  and  other  UF  functions. 

One  of  the  biggest  assets  existing  agencies 
and  local  professionals  could  give  to  OEO 
embraces  (a)  specific  experience  in  the  area, 
and  (b)  general  experience  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  field.  Had  OEO  exploited  these  more 
fully  from  the  beginning,  much  of  its  pain¬ 
ful  and  wasteful  experimentation — and  the 
Job  Corps  is  a  good  example  of  this — would 
not  have  been  necessary. 

Thus,  proposals  for  OEO  reform  to  which 
Congress  should  give  serious  attention  are 
those,  for  example,  that  call  for : 

Consultation  with  courts,  schools  and 
other  local  authorities  in  Job  Corps  recruit 
screening. 

Affording  the  community  a  “meaningful 
voice”  in  Job  Corps  center  affairs; 

Encouraging  participation  of  employer  and 
labor  organizations  and  “capable  public  and 
private  organizations”  in  work  and  training 
organizations,  and  authorizing  programs  to 
provide  incentives  to  private  profit-making 
employers  to  train  low-income  people. 

Illustrating  the  area  in  which  sensible 
reform  can  take  place  is  the  statement  of 
purpose  of  OEO’s  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  present  law,  it  is  stated  very 
generally  that  the  aim  is  to  provide  stimula¬ 
tion  and  incentives  for  communities  to 
mobilize  resources  to  combat  poverty. 

But  the  House  committee  spells  this  out. 


to  include  within  this  purpose  “strengthen¬ 
ing  local  capacity  to  relate  assistance  to  local 
needs  .  .  .  and  securing  involvement  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor  and  private  groups.” 

This  is  the  key  to  a  better  OEO  and  more 
help  for  those  who  need  it.  Involve  the 
community,  and  utilize  its  existing  assets  to 
the  fullest. 

Congress,  which  appears  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  last  summer’s  violent  demonstrations  in 
27  communities  and  their  obvious  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  underprivi¬ 
leged,  ought  to  wade  out  of  the  muddy  waters 
of  politics  and  get  to  work  on  a  strengthened 
and  improved  OEO. 


[From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass,)  Standard- 
Times,  Nov.  10,  1967] 

A  More  Effective  War  on  Poverty 

The  nation’s  war  on  poverty  ought  not  to 
be  thwarted  by  congressional  tightening  of 
the  purse  strings,  because  the  need  for  this 
type  of  effort  is  more,  rather  than  less,  crit¬ 
ical  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  ' 

The  general  effort  ought  to  be  funded  at 
the  same,  or  even  at  a  slightly  higher  level, 
that  is,  between  $1.6  billion  and  $2  billion. 

However,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
new  congressional  appropriation  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  tighter  and  more  com¬ 
petent  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  transfer  of  some  OEO 
programs  to  existing  federal  or  local  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  OEO  act  of  1964  states:  “.  .  .  no  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  establish  any  new  department  or 
office  when  the  intended  function  is  being 
performed  by  an  existing  department  or 
office.” 

It  may  well  be,  for  example,  that  some  of 
OEO’s  concern  with  education,  such  as  the 
Head  Start  program,  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

ONBOARD’s  legal  services  nationally  might 
be  turned  over  to  legal  aid  societies  or  bar  as¬ 
sociations  on  a  judicare  concept,  aimed  at 
aiding  low-income  groups  and  giving  them 
a  choice  of  attorney.  OEO  already  has  done 
this  in  some  Wisconsin  counties. 

There  is  insufficient  critical  analysis  of  OEO 
programs  and  their  impact,  locally  and  na¬ 
tionally.  Present  law  requires  Job  Corps 
officials  to  “try  to  secure”  information  con¬ 
cerning  “employment,  etc.”  from  former  en- 
rollees.  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  bill  would  require  “careful  and 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  including  costs  and  benefits,”  and  this 
is  needed. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  OEO  work  and 
training  programs,  there  is  no  provision  in 
present  law  for  program  data  and  evaluation. 

The  House  committee  bill  properly  recom¬ 
mends  “development  and  implementation  of 
program  data  system  and  publication  of  re¬ 
sults;  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  as 
to  effectiveness”  and  requires  “comparative 
studies  with  other  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams;  development  and  publication  of 
standards  of  evaluation  and  achievement,  to 
be  used  in  decisions  on  financial  assistance.” 

There  is  need  within  OEO  for  more  coordi¬ 
nation  and  cooperation  with  existing  local 
welfare  and  service  agencies.  Purchase  of 
services  from  existing  agencies  by  OEO  should 
be  required,  thus  providing  private  agencies 
with  new  funds  to  acquire  the  expanded  staff 
that  would  be  needed. 

The  original  purpose  of  OEO  was  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  private  war  on  poverty,  to  utilize 
local  resources — not  to  create  a  new  federal 
structure  to  take  over  the  job  from  already 
established  agencies. 

The  United  Fund  spends  approximately 
$600,000  yearly  in  this  community.  So  does 
ONBOARD,  Inc.  Theoretically,  this  should 
mean  twice  the  amount  of  service  that  UF 
alone  could  provide,  but  it  does  not  because 
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we  now  have  competition,  rather  than  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  two. 

In  considering  amendments  to  the  OEO 
act.  Congress  should: 

Place  the  emphasis  on  programs  that  edu¬ 
cate  and  train  for  jobs,  enabling  the  poor  to 
help  themselves; 

Revise  the  community  contribution  for¬ 
mula.  Communities  now  pay  10  per  cent  of 
OEO  costs,  in  kind  only.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  increase  the  community  contribution 
to  20  per  cent,  10  of  which  could  be  in  kind, 
and  10  in  cash.  This  cash  contribution  would 
make  taxpayers  more  concerned  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  and  general  efficiency  of  OEO 
projects,  which  they  now  feel  “cost  us  noth¬ 
ing.’’  If  OEO  were  required  to  purchase  serv¬ 
ices  from  existing  agencies,  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  pay  the  10  per  cent  in  cash  to  UF 
agencies,  for  services  provided  for  OEO 
programs. 

Make  it  mandatory  that  officials  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  such  as  ONBOARD, 
meet  OEO’s  own  professional  and  experience 
requirements.  This  is  not  always  the  case  at 
present. 

Keep  ONBOARD  and  other  war-on-poverty 
community  action  programs  in  independent 
non-profit  corporations  free  of  direct  local 
political  control.  A  House  amendment  would 
put  local  community  action  programs_  under 
control  of  local  government ' and  politicians. 

Some  OEO  programs  work  reasonably  well, 
including  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job 
Corps,  Head  Start,  Small  Business  Develop¬ 
ment  Center,  and  Upward  Bound,  at  least  as 
far  as  our  local  experience  is  concerned. 

In  other  areas,  such  as  legal  services. 
Operation  Mainstream,  and  Neighborhood 
Centers — especially  bearing  in  mind  that  ad¬ 
ministrative  salaries  were  listed  as  consum¬ 
ing  an  estimated  $250,000-plus,of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  ONBOARD’s  fiscal  1967  appropriation — 
program  purposes  are  intangible  and  results 
indefinite. 

Further,  it  might  reasonably  be  asked 
whether  ONBOARD’s  Neighborhood  Center 
information,  referral  and  education  func¬ 
tions  are  duplicating  those  of  school  and 
private  agency  programs. 

Let’s  have  money  for  OEO — but  a  tighter, 
more  efficient  OEO  that  serves  more  people 
more  effectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an 
improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to 
authorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  966,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  my  amendment,  which 
is  on  page  163,  line  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  my  amendment  on 
page  188,  which  is  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  funds  or  personnel  to  be  utilized 
for  unlawful  demonstrations  or  civil  dis¬ 
turbances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  163,  strike  the  period  and  insert 
a  semicolon  in  line  6,  and  after  line  6,  insert 
the  following : 

“(5)  no  person  charged,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de¬ 
mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  188,  after  line  18,  insert:  “No 
funds  or  personnel  made  available  for  such 
program  (whether  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  any  other  section  in  this  act) 
shall  be  utilized  (A)  to  organize  or  assist  in 
organizing  any  unlawful  demonstration  or 
civil  disturbance,  or  (B)  for  the  defense  of 
any  person  charged  with  participating 
therein  or  with  the  commission  of  a  crime 
committed  in  the  course  thereof;  if  such 
person  organized,  or  assisted  in  organizing, 
any  such  demonstration,  or  such  civil  dis¬ 
turbance.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  332,  nays  79,  not  voting  21, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  386] 

YEAS — 332 


Abbitt 

Buchanan 

Dowdy 

Abemethy 

Burke,  Fla. 

Downing 

Adair 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dulski 

Addabbo 

Burleson 

Duncan 

Albert 

Burton,  Utah 

Edmondson 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Bush 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Anderson, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Edwards,  La. 

Tenn. 

Cabell 

Eilberg 

Andrews, 

Cahill 

Erlenborn 

N.  Dak. 

Carey 

Esch 

Arends 

Carter 

Eshleman 

Ashbrook 

Casey 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ashley 

Cederberg 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Ashmore 

Chamberlain 

Fallon 

Ayres 

Clancy 

Fascell 

Baring 

Clark 

Feighan 

Bates 

Clausen, 

Findley 

Battin 

Don  H. 

Fino 

Belcher 

Cleveland 

Fisher 

Bell 

Collier 

Flood 

Bennett 

Colmer 

Flynt 

Berry 

Conable 

Foley 

Betts 

Corbett 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Bevill 

Cowger 

Fountain 

Biester 

Cramer 

Frelinghuysen 

Blackburn 

Cunningham 

Friedel 

Blanton 

Curtis 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Daddario 

Fulton,  Term. 

Boland 

Daniels 

Fuqua 

Bolton 

Davis,  Ga. 

Galifianakis 

Bow 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gardner 

Bray 

de  la  Garza 

Garmatz 

Brinkley 

Delaney 

Gathings 

Brock 

Denney 

Gettys 

Brooks 

Derwinski 

Giaimo 

Brotzman 

Devine 

Gibbons 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dickinson 

Goodell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dole 

Goodling 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Donohue 

Gray 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Dorn 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Mailliard 

Schadeberg 

Gross 

Marsh 

Scherle 

Grover 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Schneebell 

Gubser 

May 

Schweiker 

Gude 

Mayne 

Schwengel 

Gurney 

Meskill 

Scotv 

Hagan 

Michel 

Selden 

Haley 

Miller,  Calif. 

Shipley 

Hall 

Miller,  Ohio 

Shriver 

Halleck 

Mills 

Sikes 

Halpem 

Minish 

Sisk 

Hamilton 

Minshall 

Skubitz 

Hammer- 

Mize 

Slack 

schmidt 

Monagan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moore 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morgan 

Smith,  Okla. 

Hardy 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Snyder 

Harrison 

Morton 

Springer 

Harsha 

Mosher 

Stafford 

Harvey 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Hays 

Myers 

Stanton 

Hebert 

Natcher 

Steed 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Nelsen 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Henderson 

Nichols 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Horton 

O’Konski 

Stephens 

Hosmer 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Stratton 

Hull 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Stubblefield 

Hungate 

Ottinger 

Stuckey 

Hunt 

Passman 

Sullivan 

Hutchinson 

Patman 

Taft 

Ichord 

Patten 

Talcott 

Jarman 

Pelly 

Taylor 

Joelson 

Pepper 

Teague,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Perkins 

Teague,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Jonas 

Philbin 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pickle 

Tiernan 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pimie 

Tuck 

Jones,  N.C. 

Poage 

Tunney 

Kazen 

Poff 

Udall 

Kee 

Pollock 

Ullman 

Keith 

Pool 

Van  Deerlin 

Kelly 

Price,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

King,  N.Y. 

Pryor 

Vanik 

Kleppe 

Pucinski 

Vigorito 

Kluczynski 

Purcell 

Waggonner 

Komegay 

Quie 

Walker 

Kupferman 

Quillen 

Wampler 

Kuykendall 

Railsback 

Watkins 

Kyi 

Randall 

Watson 

Kyros 

Rarick 

Watts 

Landrum 

Reid,  Ill. 

Whalen 

Langen 

Reifel 

Whalley 

Latta 

Reinecke 

White 

Lennon 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Whitener 

Lipscomb 

Riegle 

Whitten 

Lloyd 

Rivers 

Widnall 

Long,  La. 

Roberts 

Williams,  Pa. 

Lukens 

Robison 

Wilson,  Bob 

McClure 

Rodino 

Wilson, 

McCulloch 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Charles  H. 

McDade 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Winn 

McDonald, 

Rostenkowski 

Wolff 

Mich. 

Roth 

Wright 

McEwen 

Roudebush 

Wyatt 

McFall 

Roush 

W'ydler 

McMillan 

Rumsfeld 

Wylie 

Macdonald, 

Ruppe 

Wyman 

Mass. 

St  Germain 

Young 

Machen 

Sandman 

Zablocki 

Madden 

Satterfield 

Zion 

Mahon 

Saylor 

Zwach 

NAYS— 79 

Adams 

Fraser 

Morse,  Mass. 

Barrett 

Gallagher 

Moss 

Bingham 

Gilbert 

Murphy,  HI. 

Blatnik 

Gonzalez 

Nedzl 

Bolling 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Brademas 

Hanna 

O’Hara,  Hi. 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Olsen 

Burton,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Pike 

Button 

Hicks 

Price,  HI. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holifield 

Rees 

Celler 

Holland 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Cohelan 

Howard 

Resnick 

Conyers 

Irwin 

Reuss 

Corman 

Jacobs 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Culver 

Karsten 

Ronan 

Dawson 

Karth 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dellenback 

Kastenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Dent 

King,  Calif. 

Roybal 

Diggs 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Dingell 

Long,  Md. 

Scheuer 

Dow 

McCarthy 

Tenzer 

Eckhardt 

Mathias,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Waldie 

Farbstein 

Meeds 

Wiggins 

Ford, 

Mink 

Yates 

William  D. 

Moorhead 
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NOT  VOTING— 21 


Andrews,  Ala.  Everett 


Anmunzio 
Aspinall 
Broomfield 
Clawson,  Del 
Conte 
Dwyer 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Kirwan 

Laird 

McClory 

MacGregor 


Martin 
Multer 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
St.  Onge 
Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 
Willis 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  MOSS  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  changed  their  votes  from  “nay” 
to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ayres  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
S.  2388,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  instructions  that  it  forthwith 
be  reported  back  to  the  House  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendment:  On  page  128,  in  line  6 
strike  out  ‘‘$2,060,000,000”  and  insert  “$1,600,- 
OCO.OOO”;  in  line  8  strike  out  “$874,000,000” 
and  insert  “$667,500,000”;  in  line  10  strike 
out  “$1,022,000,000”  and  insert  “$776,500,- 
000”;  in  line  13  strike  out  “$16,000,000”  and 
insert  “$14,000,000”;  and  in  line  14  strike  out 
“$31,000,000”  and  insert  “$25,000,000”. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  190,  not  voting  21, 


Cabell 

Hunt 

Reid,  HI. 

Moore 

Pucinski 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cahill 

Hutchinson 

Reifel 

Moorhead 

Rees 

Stafford 

Casey 

Ichord 

Reinecke 

Morgan 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Rivers 

Morse,  Mass. 

Resnick 

Sullivan 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Moss 

Reuss 

Tenzer 

Clausen, 

Jonas 

Robison 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Don  H. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Riegle 

Tieman 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roth 

Nedzi 

Rodino 

Tunney 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roudebush 

Nix 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Udall 

Colmer 

Keith 

Rumsfeld 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Ronan 

Ullman 

Conable 

King,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlin 

Cramer  « 

Kleppe 

Satterfield 

Olsen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Vanik 

Cunningham 

Kornegay 

Saylor 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Vigorito 

Curtis 

Kuykendall 

Schadeberg 

Ottinger 

Rostenkowski 

Waldie 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kyi 

Scherle 

Patman 

Roush 

Walker 

Davis,  Wis. 

Landrum 

Schneebeli 

Patten 

Roybal 

Whalen 

Dellenback 

Langen 

Schwengel 

Pelly 

Ruppe 

Wilson, 

Denney 

Latta 

Scott 

Pepper 

Ryan 

Charles  H. 

Derwinski 

Lennon 

Selden 

Perkins 

St  Germain 

Wolff 

Devine 

Lipscomb 

Shriver 

Philbin 

Scheuer 

Wright 

Dickinson 

Lloyd 

Sikes 

Pickle 

Schweiker 

Yates 

Dole 

Long,  La. 

Skubitz 

Pike 

Shipley 

Young 

Dowdy 

Lukens 

Smith,  Calif. 

Pirnie 

Sisk 

Zablocki 

Downing 

McClure 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Price,  Ill. 

Slack 

Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 


McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mayne 


Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer-  , 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 


Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mize 

Montgomery 


Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Ga. 


Morris,  N.  Mex.  Thomson,  Wis. 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 


as  follows: 

Clancy 

[Roll  No.  387] 

Clark 

C’ohelan 

YEAS— 221 

Conyers 

Abbitt 

Battin 

Brinkley 

Corbett 

Abernethy 

Belcher 

Brock 

Corman 

Adair 

Bennett 

Brotzman 

Cowger 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Berry 

Brown,  Ohio 

Culver 

Andrews, 

Betts 

Broyhill,  N.C.. 

Daddario 

N.  Dak. 

Bevill 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Daniels 

Arends 

Biester 

Buchanan 

Dawson 

Ashbrook 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Fla. 

de  la  Garza 

Ashmore 

Blanton 

Burleson 

Delaney 

Ayres 

Bolton 

Burton,  Utah 

Dent 

Baring 

Bow 

Bush 

Diggs 

Bates 

Bray 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dingell 

Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O’Konski 
O’Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Pettis 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

NAYS— 190 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hathaway 


Tuck 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalley 
White 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Zion 
Zwach 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Kluczynski 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Machen 

Madden 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Miller,  Calif. 

Minish 

Mink 

MinshaU 

Monagan 


1  ■ 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Annunzio 

Aspinall 

Broomfield 

Clawson,  Del 

Conte 

Everett 


NOT  VOTING — 21 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Kirwan 

Laird 

McClory 

MacGregor 

Martin 


Multer 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
St.  Onge 
Teague,  Tex. 
Utt 

Williams,  Miss. 
Willis 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  An¬ 
nunzio  against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr. 
Broomfield  against. 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr,  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Aspinall  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  CLANCY  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  report  back  the 
bill  S.  2388  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  128,  in  line  6  strike  out  “$2,060,- 
000,000”  and  insert  “$1,600,000,000”;  in  line  8 
strike  out  “$874,000,000”  and  insert  “$667,- 
500,000”;  in  line  10  strike  out  “$1,022,000,000” 
and  insert  “$776,500,000”;  in  line  13  strike 
out  “$16,000,000”  and  insert  “$14,000,000”; 
and  in  line  14  strike  out  “$31,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$25,000,000”. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  283,  nays  129,  not  voting  20, 
as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  388] 
YEAS — 283 


Adair 

Gonzalez 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Adams 

Goodling 

Ottinger 

Addabbo 

Gray 

Patman 

Albert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patten 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Green,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Anderson, 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Tenn. 

Grover 

Perkins 

Andrews, 

Gubser 

Pettis 

N.  Dak. 

Gude 

Philbin 

Ashley 

Halpern 

Pickle 

Ayres 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Baring 

Hammer- 

Pirnie 

Barrett 

schmidt 

Poag'e 

Bates 

Hanley 

Pollock 

Battin 

Hanna 

Price,  Ill. 

Bell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pryor 

Biester 

Hardy 

Pucinski 

Bingham 

Harrison 

Purcell 

Blanton 

Harvey 

Railsback 

Blatnik 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Reid,  Ill. 

Boland 

Hays 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bolling 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Resnick 

Bolton 

Helstoski 

Reuss 

Bow 

Hicks 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Holifield 

Riegle 

Brasco 

Holland 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Horton 

Robison 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Rodino 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hunt 

Ronan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Irwin 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burton,  Utah 

Joelson 

Rosenthal 

Bush 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Button 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roth 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Roush 

Cabell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Cahill 

Karsten 

Rumsfeld 

Carey 

Karth 

Ruppe 

Carter 

Kastenmeier 

Ryan 

Casey 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

Celler 

Kee 

Sandman 

Clark 

Keith 

Saylor 

Clausen, 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Don  H. 

King,  Calif. 

Schneebeli 

Cleveland 

King,  N.Y. 

Schweiker 

Cohelan 

Kluczynski 

Shipley 

Conable 

Kupferman 

Shriver 

Conyers 

Kyi 

Sisk 

Corbett 

Kyros 

Skubitz 

Corman 

Landrum 

Slack 

Cowger 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Culver 

Lloyd 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cunningham 

Long,  Md. 

Springer 

Daddario 

Lukens 

Stafford 

Daniels 

McCarthy 

Staggers 

Dawson 

McCulloch 

Stanton 

de  la  Garza 

McDade 

Steed 

Delaney 

McDonald, 

Steiger,  Wis. 

DeUenback 

Mich. 

Stephens 

Dent 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Diggs 

McFall 

Stubblefield 

Dingell 

Macdonald, 

Sullivan 

Donohue 

Mass. 

Taft 

Dorn 

Machen 

Talcott 

Dow 

Madden 

Tenzer 

Downing 

Mahon 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Dulski 

Mailliard 

Tieman 

Dwyer 

Mathias,  Md. 

Tunney 

Eckhardt 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Edmondson 

May 

Ullman 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Meeds 

Van  Deerlin 

Edwards,  La. 

Meskill 

Vender  Jagt 

Eilberg 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vanik 

Esch 

Mills 

Vigorito 

Evans,  Colo. 

Minish 

Waldie 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mink 

Walker 

Fallon 

Minshall 

Wampler 

Farbstein 

Monagan 

Watts 

Fascell 

Moore 

Whalen 

Feighan 

Moorhead 

Whalley ' 

Flood 

Morgan 

White 

Foley 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Widnall 

Ford, 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Bob 

William  D. 

Morton 

Wilson, 

Fraser 

Mosher 

Charles  H. 

Frelinghuysen 

Moss 

Wolff 

Friedel 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Wright 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Natcher 

Wydler 

Galifianakis 

Nedzi 

Wylie 

Gallagher 

Nix 

Wyman 

Garmatz 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Yates 

Giaimo 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Young 

Gibbons 

O’Konski 

Zablockl 

Gilbert 

Olsen 

Zwach 

NAYS— 129 


Abbitt 

Flynt 

Nelsen 

Abernethy 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Nichols 

Arends 

Fountain 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Ashbrook 

Fuqua 

Passman 

Ashmore 

Gardner 

Poff 

Belcher 

Gathings 

Pool 

Bennett 

Getty  s 

Price,  Tex. 

Berry 

Goodell 

Quie 

Betts 

Gross 

Quillen 

Bevill 

Gurney 

Randall 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Rarick 

Bray 

Haley 

Reifel 

Brinkley 

Hall 

Reinecke 

Brock 

Halleck 

Rivers 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harsha 

Roudebush 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hebert 

Satterfield 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Schadeberg 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hull 

Scherle 

Burleson 

Hungate 

Schwengel 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Scott 

C’ederberg 

Ichord 

Selden 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Sikes 

Clancy 

Jones,  Mo. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Colmer 

Kleppe 

Snyder 

Cramer 

Kornegay 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Curtis 

Kuykendall 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Ga. 

Langen 

Taylor 

Davis,  Wis. 

Latta 

Teague,  Calif. 

Denney 

Lennon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Derwinski 

Lipscomb 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Devine 

Long,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Tuck 

Dole 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Dowdy 

Marsh 

Watkins 

Duncan 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Watson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mayne 

Whitener 

Erlenborn 

Michel 

Whitten 

Eshleman 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Findley 

Mize 

Williams,  Pa. 

Fino 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Fisher 

Myers 

Zion 

NOT  VOTING— 

20 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Multer 

Annunzio 

Herlong 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

A-spinall 

Kirwan 

St.  Onge 

Broomfield 

Laird 

Utt 

Clawson,  Del 

McClory 

Williams,  Miss. 

Conte 

MacGregor 

Willis 

Everett 

Martin 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Everett  against. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari¬ 
zona  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  COWGER  and  Mr.  PETTIS 
changed  their  votes  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op¬ 
portunity  programs,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 

S  2388,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2388) 
to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap¬ 
points  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Dent,  Pucin- 
ski,  Daniels,  Albert,  Gibbons,  Ayres, 
Quie,  Goodell,  Ashbrook,  Erlenborn, 
and  Dellenback. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
Speaker  inform  us  as  to  how  many  Mem¬ 
bers  were  appointed  as  conferees  for 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
parties? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  8  and  6. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  the  Speaker. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE¬ 
PORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection- to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
/Texas? 

\  There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  irv  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneousViatter . ) 

[Mr.  SAYLOR’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in\he  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  SAYLORX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  REcoRikand  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.)  \ 

[Mr.  SAYLOR’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE\iTATION 
AWARDED  EARL  J.  MORGAN 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
gfVSn  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
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Those  who  try  to  distort  our  position  in 
Vietnam  by  saying  we  are  simply  trying  to 
save  face,  and  add  that  the  cost  is  not 
.worth  it,  shamefully  distort  the  facts. 

\  National  honor  in  this  instance  means 
nothing  less  than  our  ability  to  live  up  to 
certain  international  contracts  which  we 
haveSsigned — for  our  own  very  enlightened 
self-interest. 

Thosev  contracts  are  the  mutual  defense 
treaties  which  today  bind  us  to  more  than 
three  dozek  nations  around  the  world. 

Without  those  treaties,  communism  would 
be  tempted  around  the  globe  to  escalate  its 
adventures  far  aeyond  anything  we  have  seen 
so  far.  It  is  theism  mutual  security  treaties 
which  spell  out  toNcommunism  the  will  of  all 
those  who  have  signed  them  to  resist  aggres¬ 
sion,  to  resist  force  with  force  if  need  be. 

Tyrants  and  aggressoys  understand  no  lan¬ 
guage  better  than  this !  \ 

One  such  treaty  and  premises  have  bound 
us  to  the  defense  of  SoutEW  Vietnam.  Three 
American  Presidents  have  taken  steps  to 
make  good  on  our  pledges  therkOur  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  is  an  American  involve¬ 
ment;  not  a  partisan  involvement. 

Should  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  weaving  it 
defenseless,  or  should  we  have  failed  to  re¬ 
spond  to  its  plight  in  the  first  place,  we 
would  have  pulled  the  rug  out  from  beneath 
the  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  \ 

Who  would  yank  that  rug  now?  I  know 
that  today  we  hear  cries  of  concern  from, 
some  of  the  very  nations  with  whom  we  are' 
joined  in  those  defense  treaties.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder,  however,  how  much  louder 
would  be  those  cries  of  concern — and  how 
much  more  heartfelt — if  we  suddenly  re¬ 
nounced  our  role  in  the  world,  our  partner¬ 
ship  in  security,  and  turned  tail  in  Vietnam 
to  dig  ourselves  into  an  isolated  America. 

Our  mutual  security  agreements  must 
mean  exactly  what  they  say  or  they  would 
mean  nothing  at  all.  And  what  they  say  sim¬ 
ply  is  that  an  attack  against  any  one  nation 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all 
or,  in  most  practical  terms,  as  an  attack 
against  us. 

Under  these  treaties,  in  effect,  and  neces¬ 
sarily,  any  one  of  the  nations  involved  can 
call  us  to  instant  war  if  attacked.  Harsh  as 
it  sounds,  there  is  no  better  way  to  assure 
peace.  An  aggressive  enemy  is  never  appeased 
by  slow  reactions  to  his  ambitions.  Instead, 
such  slowness  of  reaction  just  breeds  new 
recklessness  and  new  perils. 

Three  Presidents,  a  Republican  and  two 
Democrats,  have  reacted  point  for  point  to 
the  enemy’s  actions  in  Vietnam.  The  enemy 
has  chosen,  point  by  point,  to  go  ahead/ 
Does  this  mean  that  the  policy  of  opposing 
him  has  failed?  It  does  not  and  it  has  riot. 

First,  the  enemy  has  been  stopped  from 
a  key  conquest.  Second,  while  he  ha/ been 
stopped  in  Vietnam  he  actually  h/s  been 
hurled  back  and  out  in  Indonesiav^a  major 
success  for  the  friends  of  freedom.  A  major 
success  which,  it  seems  to  meywould  have 
been  altogether  impossible  hadmot  our  show 
of  strength  in  Vietnam  been  underway  at 
the  same  time.  / 

If  the  policy  in  Vietn/m  has  left  any¬ 
thing  to  be  desired — yid  I  am  one  who 
agrees  that  it  has — it  lias  been  that  it  has 
not  been  firm  enougl/  and  fast  enough  and 
honest  enough.  It  Y. as,  too  often,  held  out 
to  the  enemy  fals /  hopes  of  our  weakening 
and  thus  has  encouraged  him. 

Today,  all  who  see  horror  in  Vietnam,  and 
would  turn  their  eyes  from  it,  also  must 
shut  their  eves  to  the  horrors  to  come  should 
we  get  out  by  giving  up. 

It  is  n/t  too  much,  I  feel,  to  hope  that" 
Vietnam/ will,  when  we  have  won,  represent 
more  Jinan  a  milestone  of  mutual  security. 

Itrinay  well  represent  a  watershed  of  new 
hoo4  for  a  world  purged  of  violence  between 
n/xions. 

/  For,  deeply  involved  in  Vietnam  is,  at  last, 
/ the  free  world’s  recognition  that  when  vio¬ 


lence  is  substituted  for  political  process — no 
matter  the  disguise — that  men  who  treasure 
peace  must  march  to  war. 

This  is  the  entire  key  to  our  involvement 
there.  It  is  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
concept  of  mutual  security.  It  is  the  deep 
awareness  that  aggression  in  these  times 
no  longer  parades  only  under  the  banners 
of  regular  armies  marching  across  regular 
battlefields. 

Aggression  can  take  many  forms  and,  of 
course,  so  may  the  defense  against  it. 

The  economic  aggression  of  politically 
priced  and  aimed  marketing  is  one  form — 
and  the  greatest  merchant  nation  on  our 
earth  surely  should  be  able  to  counter  that 
and  even  counter-attack. 

The  political  aggression  of  international 
pressure  and  internal  subversion  is  another 
form— and  surely  this  Nation,  with  its  un¬ 
broken  record  of  freeing,  rather  than  en¬ 
slaving  people  should  be  able  to  counter 
that,  and  even  counter-attack. 

The  psychological  aggression  of  chanted 
slogans  and  slanted  viewpoints  is  another 
form — and  surely  this  Nation,  with  the 
world’s  most  exciting  story  of  progress  and 
prosperity  should  be  able  to  counter  that 
and  even  counter-attack. 

But  when  it  comes  to  violence,  let  me  re- . 
mind  you,  there  often  is  no  time  for  th^ 
weapons  of  those  other  forms.  When  murder 
became  the  Vietcong  substitute  for  reason  in 
Vietnam  it  became  a  question  of  immediate 
self-defense  at  the  most  basic  level.  / 

\  Thus,  beyond  everything  else,  what  we  are 
spying  by  our  deeds  in  Vietnam-/Zvhat  we 
assaying  with  our  lives  in  Vietn/m — is  that 
we  wull  not  stand  by,  no  matter  the  time  or 
the  place,  when  violence  is  /nrust  upon  a 
friend  and  when  violence  istsubstituted  for 
political\rocess.  / 

The  dayVwe  seek  is  the  .flay  when  no  man’s 
hand  will  be  raised  as/Inst  another,  when 
violence  will  he  rejected  everywhere  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  reason.  / 

Until  that  daV  /e  can  no  more  tolerate 
violence  in  the  ^nairs  of  nations  than  we 
can  tolerate  viofeNe  in  the  affairs  of  our 
own  people.  /  \ 

In  self-defonse,  violence  must  be  opposed. 
Thugs,  wh/ther  international  or  in  your 
neighborhood,  cannot  bff\given  a  license  to 
murden/rhey  will  use  it.  Those  who  initiate 
violenc/  anywhere  must  be  stopped — even  if 
they  ntfust  be  stopped  violentlN 

T/at  is  what,  at  the  root,  Vietnam  is  about. 
That  is  why  those  who  say  tha\  we  should 
tnrn  back  do  not  seem  to  have  the  haziest 
/notion  of  why  we  have  gone  ahead.  They 
speak  of  everything  but  they  do  no\speak 
of  the  most  important  thing — the  facV that 
it  was  not  we,  but  the  enemy  who  Sub¬ 
stituted  violence  for  the  processes  of  peace 
in  Vietnam.  \ 

It  is  that  very  use  of  violence  that  is  being' 
tested  today.  Should  the  cause  of  violence 
win,  then,  of  course,  days  of  new  violence 
would  dawn  everywhere.  Violence  proven  in 
Vietnam  would  be  violence  made  useful 
everywhere. 

By  the  same  token,  violence  beaten  back 
in  Vietnam,  violence  deprived  of  reward  and 
sanction,  violence  deprived  even  of  sanc¬ 
tuary,  would  mean  second  thoughts  about 
violence  everywhere.  Yes;  even  here  at  home. 

If  peace  is  to  be  won  in  this  world,  it  must 
be  won  from  those  who  threaten  it  and 
violently  shatter  it. 

We  seek  such  a  victory  in  Vietnam;  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  violence  itself. 

Let  no  Republican,  let  no  American  ever 
seek  less. 


POLL  ON  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Pollock)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  few  days  many  of  our 
offices,  including  my  own,  have  been  de¬ 
luged  with  pleas  from  many  organiza¬ 
tions  representing  themselves  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  plight  of  the  poor  of 
America.  Most  of  these  communications 
have  implored  us  not  to  “wreck  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity”  by  voting  to 
reduce  the  requested  appropriation,  or 
by  transferring  most  of  its  programs  to 
other  departments  and  agencies  as  pro¬ 
posed  under  the  opportunity  crusade. 

Judging  from  the  defeat  of  many  of 
the  amendments  offered  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  we  are  now  considering,  it  would 
appear  that  the  effort  put  forth  by  the 
public  relations  machine  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  organizations 
which  depend  for  their  existence  on  OEO 
funds,  and  some  communications  from 
those  who  are  honestly  concerned  have 
had  their  telling  effect. 

However,  I  took  the  liberty  during  the 
summer  to  poll  the  constituents  of  my 
own  district  in  Oklahoma  concerning 
their  thinking  on  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity’s  so-called  war  on  poverty. 
The  viewpoints  of  the  people  of  south¬ 
western  Oklahoma  do  not  coincide  with 
the  militant  expressions  my  office  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  OEO  organizations.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  Oklahoman’s  views  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  most  Americans. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that 
91  percent  of  those  replying  to  the  more 
than  180,000  questionnaires  sent  out  do 
not  think  that  the  poverty  program  has 
been  successful  in  their  area.  Over  94 
percent  registered  their  opinion  that  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  $4  billion  appro¬ 
priated  to  date  for  the  uses  of  OEO  have 
been  well  spent. 

I  agree. 

Speak  Up,  Please 

After  almost  three  years,  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  War  on  Poverty  has  spent  $4  billion  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  and  has  created  a  pov¬ 
erty  bureau  of  91,000  administrators.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  lost  sight  of  its  goal. 

That’s  why  I  have  co-sponsored  a  bill  called 
Opportunity  Crusade  which  would  dismantle 
the  OEO,  transfer  the  programs  to  other  ex¬ 
isting  agencies,  save  the  government  $300 
million  the  first  year,  and  yet  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Headstart  and  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  programs  which  are  substantially  more 
than  now  proposed. 

But  because  I  represent  the  more  than 
400,000  people  in  Sixth  District,  I  want  to 
know  what  you  think.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  Poverty  Program?  Will  you  please 
answer  these  seven  questions  and  return  them 
to  me?  If  you  so  desire,  your  name  will  be 
kept  confidential. 

[Answers  in  percent] 

(1)  Do  you  think  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
program  has  been  successful  in  your  area? 


Yes  _  5 

No  _  91 

No  opinion -  4 


(2)  Are  the  poor  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity  better  off  because  of  the  Federal 
poverty  program? 


Yes _  6 

No _  89 

No  opinion _ 5 


(3)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  Headstart 
program  as  it  is  being  run  by  the  OEO? 
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[Answers  in  percent] — Continued 

Yes  _  9 

No  _  83 

No  opinion _  8 

(4)  Would  you  favor  transferring  Head¬ 
start  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education? 

Yes _  64 

No  _  20 

No  opinion _  16 

(5)  Would  you  prefer  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  (ages  16  to  22)  where  youths  are 
trained  for  jobs  in  and  by  industry,  rather 
than  the  current  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
whose  employees  are  generally  employed  in 
state,  community  and  non-profit  related 
projects? 

Yes _  83 

No  _  10 

No  opinion _ ' _  7 

(6)  Would  you  favor  converting  the  Job 
Corps  Training  program  to  a  Community 
Vocational  Training  Center  program? 

Yes  _  73 

No  _ 16 

No  opinion _  11 

(7)  Do  you  believe  the  $4  billion  appro¬ 
priated  to  date  for  anti-poverty  programs 
has  been  well  spent? 

Yes _ ’  4 

No  _  94 

No  opinion _  2 


(Mr.  MORTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pollock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repub¬ 
licans  throughout  Maryland  have  had  a 
sad  day.  Ginny  Dukert,  whose  untimely 
loss  saddens  all  our  hearts,  was  a  person 
whose  sparkle,  humor,  and  attractive  way 
were  an  inspiration  and  source  of  pride 
to  all  who  knew  her.  She  exemplified  the 
dedication  of  a  wife  whose  husband  faced 
every  hour  the  responsibility  of  political 
leadership. 

In  this  moment  our  hearts  go  out  in 
deepest  sympathy  to  her  husband,  chair¬ 
man  of  our  party  in  this  State,  to  her 
family,  and  to  her  many  friends. 


OPERATION  PUERTO  RICO:  JUNIOR 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  UNION  COUNTY, 
N.J.  / 

(Mrs.  DWYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pollock)  was  granted  permissiorr  to 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  ex/ineous 
matter.)  / 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speak/;  our  col¬ 
leagues  may  recall  that  from/time  to  time 
in  recent  years  I  have  reported  on  the 
activities  of  Junior  Achievement  of  Union 
County,  N.J.,  in  providing  practical,  on- 
the-job  experience  irythe  functioning  of 
our  free  enterprise  eobnomy  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  hundreds  of  youthful  citizens  of  the 
area  each  year.  / 

With  the  cooperation  of  local  industry 
and  of  officials  of  sponsoring  firms  who 
serve  as  Junior  Achievement  advisers, 
thousands/of  school-age  youngsters  in 
the  Unipn  County  area  have  received 
valuably  experience,  training  and  direc¬ 
tion  ynich  have  helped  to  equip  them  to 
be  rpore  productive  and  responsible  adult 
members  of  society. 


At  a  time  when  we  seem  to  be  inun¬ 
dated  with  reports  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  misguided  youths  indulging  in 
antisocial  behavior  of  various  kinds,  and 
permissive  parents  whose  interests  are 
elsewhere  than  in  their  children,  it  is 
especially  appropriate  and  encouraging 
to  report  on  the  progress  of  this  out¬ 
standing  example  of  Junior  Achievement. 

For  the  1967-68  program  year,  Junior 
Achievement  of  Union  County  has 
planned  a  dynamic  and  positive  youth 
incentive  and  economic  education  proj¬ 
ect  entitled  “Operation  Puerto  Rico.” 
The  climax  of  this  project,  as  the  name 
implies,  will  be  an  award  trip  for  about 
30  of  the  more  successful  Junior 
Achievers,  accompanied  by  approxi¬ 
mately  12  adult  representatives  from 
business,  education  and  government,  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  which 
is  itself  an  excellent  case  study  of  private 
enterprise  at  work. 

This  year,  30  junior  achievement  com¬ 
panies  have  already  begun  operations — 
the  largest  number  to  date.  Approxi¬ 
mately  900  boys  and  girls,  representing 
a0  public  and  parochial  high  schools  in 
tnfe  area,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
various  companies. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harry  y. 
Frank\mblisher  of  the  Daily  Journal/of 
EiizabetX  N.J.,  who  has  been  a  gu/ing 
light  to  tnV junior  achievement  program, 
I  have  receded  a  detailed  descrhraon  of 
this  year’s  “Operation  Puerto  Rjco,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  JNKenneth  Rodan,  the  out¬ 
standing  executive  vice  president  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  I/nion  County 
who  is  once  again  i\  ' cha**ge  of  the  proj¬ 
ect.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  inclu/vthis  material  for 
the  interest  and  inspiration  of  our 
colleagues:  /  \ 

Junior  j/hievement\pf 

Knion  Count  v\Inc., 
Elizabet/%,  N.J.,  November1^,  1967. 
To:  Junior  Aonievement  Sponsors  ^Advisers, 
Compai/  Presidents,  and  HiglvvSchool 
Principals.  \ 

Prom:  J /Kenneth  Roden,  Executive 'Vice 
President.  -  \ 

Subjeot:  Operation  Puerto  Rico.  \ 

AW  ABO- WINNING  JUNIOR  ACHIEVERS  TO  VISIT 

/  CARIBBEAN  COMMONWEALTH 

/There  is  a  definite  need  for  all  who  are 
/associated  with  Junior  Achievement  to  in¬ 
spire  our  young  people  to  rededicate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  principles  of  Free  Enterprise, 
and  to  effectively  teach  and  demonstrate 
that  our  Free  Enterprise  System  is  not  just  a 
system  for  carrying  on  business,  but  much 
more :  The  best  system  for  promoting  human 
progress  while  preserving  individual  free¬ 
dom — a  system  which  leads  the  world  in 
industrial  growth  and  high  standards  of 
living. 

Nationwide  surveys  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  confirm  the  need  for  dynamic,  positive 
programs  to  create  better  understanding  of 
how  business  operates,  its  problems,  its  in¬ 
valuable  contributions  to  a  better  life  for  all 
people. 

Operation  Puerto  Rico  will  be  a  three¬ 
pronged  youth  incentive,  economic  educa¬ 
tion,  and  public  relations  project.  It  will 
continue  throughout  the  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  program  year.  It  will  be  climaxed  with 
a  weeklong  visit  to  Puerto  Rico,  beginning 
April  29,  1968,  by  about  35  Junior  Achievers, 
and  adult  advisers  from  industry.  There  the 
Junior  Achievers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  personal  knowledge  of  the  indus¬ 
trial,  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
growth  resulting  from  the  Puerto  Rican  eco¬ 


nomic  development  program,  long  identified 
as  “Operation  Bootstrap”.  They  will  return 
better  prepared  to  assume  their  future  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  voters,  community  leadersy 
employees  and  managers  in  a  world  wheve 
international  relationships  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  more  important.  / 

The  group  will  meet  Puerto  Rican  g/ern- 
ment  leaders  and  educators.  Arrangements 
for  these  meetings  are  being  workpB  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Puerto  Ricy  Economic 
Development  Administration.  This  is  a  re¬ 
turn  visit.  Twenty-eight  of  our  outstanding 
Junior  Achievers  were  guests /  Puerto  Rican 
officials  in  1959.  / 

Extensive  press,  radio  ana  television  cover¬ 
age,  locally  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  will  be 
planned  throughout  tl/e  1967-1968  program 
year,  as  well  as  duri/fg  the  visit  to  Puerto 
Rico.  / 

The  Itinerary  /d  Program  for  the  visit 
will  be  distributed  at  a  later  date. 

Why  Puerto  Rico? 

Because  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  world’s 
fastest  growing  industry-based  economies 
and  we  believe  it  offers  one  of  the  best  cur¬ 
rent  case  studies  of  private  enterprise  in 
action/ 

Fo/ almost  two  decades  a  confident,  dy- 
nanfic  spirit  has  prevailed  there  and  Puerto 
r/o  has  experienced  amazing  economic 
growth,  its  people  demonstrating  a  keen 
Awareness  of  both  its  accomplishments  and 
its  present  needs. 

In  Puerto  Rico  there  will  be  visits  to  in¬ 
dustrial  installations,  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  centers.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  Junior  Achievers  to  meet  with  stu¬ 
dent  groups  and  to  be  guests  in  the  homes 
of  industrialists  and  their  families,  many  of 
whom  will  be  stateside  citizens  on  assign¬ 
ment  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  visit  will 
be  meetings  with  industrialists  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  group  the  results  of  “Opera¬ 
tion  Bootstrap”,  pioneered  in  Puerto  Rico 
as  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  an  unde¬ 
veloped  area  to  chart  a  course  of  economic 
development  on  a  massive  scale.  They  will 
also  show  them  their  modern  manufacturing 
facilities  and  discuss  the  most  up-to-date 
management  techniques. 

Puerto  Rico  today  is  bubbling  with  new 
ideas  and  excitement  about  the  future,  but¬ 
tressed  by  solid  achievements  in  economic 
development:  1,500  U.S.  plants  have  been 
established  under  the  “Operation  Bootstrap” 
industrialization  program;  92,500  jobs  were 
created  directly  by  these  plants,  with  an  an¬ 
nual  payroll  of  over  $212  million;  The  Com- 
Snionwealth  per  capita  income  has  passed  the 
$1,000  mark  compared  with  $279  in  1950; 
beVween  1950  and  1967  Puerto  Rico  Gross 
National  Product  rose  from  $775  million  to 
over  $3.2  billion  and  external  trade  soared 
from  $580  million  to  $2.9  billion,  with  Puerto 
Rico  becoming  the  fifth  largest  U.S.  over¬ 
seas  market. 

Objectt\es  of  Operation  Puerto  Rico 
Operation  Puerto  Rico  has  been  planned 
and  developed  \y  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Union  County  to  meet 
our  present-day  X?allenges.  Its  objectives 
are:  \ 

(1)  To  provide  Junior  Achievers  and  Ad¬ 
visers  with  a  positive  educational  and  incen¬ 
tive  program.  designed\lo  stimulate  full 
understanding  of  the  prinb^ples,  motivations 
and  rewards  of  the  America St  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  System  \ 

Operation  Puerto  Rico  will 'wlemonst rate 
that  every  individual — whether!  employee, 
manager  or  community  leader — must  be  ever 
aware  that  the  vigor  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  depends  upon  a  heritage  that  attaches 
prime  importance  to  liberty,  opportunity  for 
the  individual,  and  personal  initiative.  ItVill 
emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
to  adequately  prepare  himself  to  carry  hiA, 
share  of  the  load,  and  to  discharge  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
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but  underutilized.  Nevertheless,  the  unit  is 
ready  for  U.N.  service  in  any  emergency. 

Premier  Erlander  suggests  that  be¬ 
cause  we  were  only  in  Sweden  3  days,  and 
id  not  meet  with  what  he  would  de- 
ibe  as  top  Swedish  officials,  we  were 
notSm  a  position  to  make  such  an  obser¬ 
vation 

I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
SwedenVs  a  student  in  1952,  so  this  was 
a  return \rip  for  me.  My  grandmother 
came  fromNsweden  to  this  country  when 
she  was  16  years  old,  and  throughout  her 
long  life  her  lhye  of  Sweden  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  our  family.  For  this  reason, 
present  attitudesV  in  that  country  are 
therefore  of  particular  personal  concern 
to  me. 

However,  no  one  ha\  to  go  to  Sweden 
to  be  aware  of  that  neural  nation’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  American  foreign  policy  or 
the  incessant  criticism  oKselected  as¬ 
pects  of  American  domestic  rife.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  read  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  repeated  demonstrations 
and  attacks  on  the  American  Embassy  or 
the  statements  of  public  officials  n^  the 
press. 

And  I  can 'tell  you  that  you  only  h^e 
to  be  in  Sweden  a  matter  of  hours  ft 
have  these  impressions  confirmed. 

We  were  there  3  days,  and  we  did  meet 
with  prominent  persons  who  play  a  very 
direct  role  in  the  formulation  of  Swedish 
official  policies  as  well  as  public  opinion, 
including  the  Chief  of  the  Information 
Division  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  the 
Chief  of  the  U.N.  Division  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  the  foreign  editor  of  one  of 
Stockholm’s  major  newspapers. 

Private  assurances  of  the  Swedish  af¬ 
fection  for  the  American  people  by  top 
Government  officials  would  not  have 
been  either  effective  or  attractive  when 
those  same  officials  are  publicly  de¬ 
nouncing  American  motives,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
October  24: 

Swedish  Official  Doubts  U.S.  Motives  in 
Vietnam 

(By  Wilfred  Fleisher) 

Stockholm,  October  23. — Swedish  Foreiafi 
Minister  Torsten  Nilsson  told  a  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  congress  here  today  that  he 
doubted  American  policy  in  Vietnam  “is 
based  on  the  ideals  of  peace,  democracy  and 
justice  which  American  officials /profess,” 
Nilsson  also  declared  bluntly  thay'The  world 
is  losing  confidence  in  the  United  States.” 

lie  charged  that  American  policy  is  “based 
on  an  over-simplification  ofivorld  events  in 
which  communism  is  branded  as  evil  in  all 
circumstances  and  antic/mmunism  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  only  alternative.  Those  who 
claim  to  serve  mankind/Tay  the  increasing  use 
of  force,”  he  said,  “mvfst  produce  overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence  that  tbrey  really  serve  the  cause 
they  claim  .  .  .  Ainerican  leadership  has  not 
been  convincingyabroad  or  at  home  .  .  .” 

Nilsson  said  vrorld  opinion  “is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  critical  and  the  United  States  risks 
to  be  morally  and  politically  isolated.” 

Nilsson’srspeech,  evidently  intended  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  left-wing  voters  in  next  year’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  election,  is  regarded  here  as  the 
strongest  attack  on  the  United  States  made 
so  i/Cr  by  any  official  Swedish  spokesman. 

le  Social  Democratic  Party,  congress 
mund  up  a  three-day  session  tonight  by  re¬ 
peating  a  demand  that  the  United  States 
cease  bombing  North  Vietnam  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  that  peace  talks  include  the  Viet- 
cong  and  that  all  foreign  troops  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  Vietnam. 


It  is  one  thing  to  criticize  the  wisdom 
of  our  policy  in  Vietnam,  as  is  done  by 
many  here  at  home  and  abroad.  But  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  impugn  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  American  Government,  as  did 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
address  before  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  Congress  in  Stockholm  which  I 
just  cited.  He  said  then  that  he  doubted 
whether  American  policy  in  Vietnam  “is 
based  on  the  ideals  of  peace,  democracy, 
and  justice  which  American  officials 
profess.” 

Sweden  certainly  raised  no  such  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  sincerity  of  American 
policy  when  we  were  fighting  or  prepared 
to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  Western  Europe  from  Nazi  or 
Communist  domination.  Those  govern¬ 
ment  officials  who  jealously  safeguard 
their  neutrality  today  might  do  well  to 
stop  and  ask  themselves  if  they  could 
still  enjoy  this  neutrality  in  the  absence 
of  United  States  sacrifice  in  two  major 
wars  and  present  dedication  to  the  free-, 
dom  of  Western  Europe. 

Premier  Erlander  contends  that — 

Sweden  alone  is  to  be  the  Interpret/!  of 
Its  neutrality. 

If  that  in  fact  is  the  case,  thery^erhaps 
le  would  suggest  that  the  United  States 
lone  should  be  the  interpreter  of  its 
commitment  in  Vietnam. 

l\hink  that  our  Swedish'  friends  would 
agreeN;hat  a  policy  of  neutrality  does  not 
conferva  state  of  imnmnity  or  infalli¬ 
bility.  Mutual  criticism  of  imperfection 
in  policy  does  not  Violate  either  stand¬ 
ards  of  incornatjonal  conduct  or  the 
ideals  which  democratic  nations  share. 

It  is  dismayraig  that  some  leaders  in 
Sweden  novyseern  to  feel  that  criticism 
is  one  dir&eftionalXlf  any  tradition  has 
typified  Sweden  in\the  past,  it  is  the 
spirit  of/open  inquiry 'and  honest  debate. 

I  hopyrhat  these  reacomns  by  the  Pre- 
miei/of  Sweden  represent  only  a  mo¬ 
mentary  departure  from\Jiat  standard 
o/iairness  and  good  will. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  geityleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan], 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  l\ise 
to  add  a  comment  of  support  to  the 
servations  just  made  by  the  gentlemah 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]. 

As  his  colleague  on  this  study  mission 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Scandinavia,  I 
concur  in  his  excellent  statement.  The 
conclusions  of  our  report  simply  reflect 
the  facts  as  we  saw  them.  They  were  not 
the  product  of  our  imagination  or  preju¬ 
dice  nor  were  they  random  or  trivial  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  fault  with  Sweden. 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  some  per¬ 
tinence  and  validity  in  what  we  say  is 
suggested  by  the  excessive  sensitivity  and 
self-righteousness  reflected  in  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  of  Sweden.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  they  deserve  a  sanctuary 
from  criticism  or  comment.  That  is  a 
new  and  disturbing  definition  of  neutral¬ 
ity.  I  commend  my,  colleague  for  his 
reply  to  the  reported  statement  of  Prime 
Minister  Erlander. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  WAR  ON 

POVERTY  CARRIED  FORWARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Pucinski]  is  recognized  for  30  min¬ 
utes. 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
historic  date  for  the  American  people. 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago  this  Chamber 
adopted  by  a  spectacular  vote  of  233  to 
129  a  continuation  of  President  John¬ 
son’s  firm  determination  that  poverty 
shall  be  stamped  out  from  our  society  as 
Americans. 

This  is  a  historic  date  because  it  re¬ 
flects  on  the  tremendously  impressive 
leadership  of  this  House.  Less  than  3 
weeks  ago  many  of  the  pundits,  political 
writers  and  analysts,  and,  yes,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  opposition,  were  confident  in 
predicting  that  the  war  on  poverty  would 
be  scuttled,  and  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  would  be  eliminated, 
and  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time,  they 
were  saying,  before  this  would  bring  to 
an  end  the  President’s  valiant  efforts  to 
stamp  out  poverty  in  this  country.  They 
had  the  votes,  and  they  had  the  confi¬ 
dence.  The  newspapers  all  over  this 
country  were  reflecting  the  propaganda 
being  put  out  by  our  adversaries. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  today  of  283  to 
129  for  the  continuation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  war  on  poverty  clearly  reflects  the 
good  judgment  of  this  House,  and  it  re¬ 
flects  the  dedicated  leadership  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  Speaker  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  who  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  to  prepare 
a  formula  that  would  preserve  this  very 
important  aspect  of  the  President’s  do¬ 
mestic  program. 

Undoubtedly  the  war  on  poverty  is 
President  Johnson’s  most  important  do¬ 
mestic  program,  because  the  President 
well  realizes  that  democracy  cannot 
survive  when  a  large  segment  of  its 
people  live  in  privation. 

It  reflects  the  unyielding  leadership 
of  the  majority  leader  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  It  reflects  the 
leadership  of  our  whip,  and  the  whip  sys¬ 
tem  that  worked  so  well  throughout  the 
day  in  preserving  this  legislation  and 
preventing  it  from  being  emasculated 
here  on  the  floor. 

It  also  reflects  upon  the  impressive 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Carl 
Perkins,  who  tenaciously  held  to  the 
idea  that  this  was  a  program  that  could 
not  be  abandoned.  Although  on  many 
occasions  the  situation  looked  very 
bleak  so  that  one  would  be  led  to  expect 
that  the  votes  could  not  be  marshaled 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  by  his 
patience  and  dedication  and  his  true  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  great  challenge  that 
lies  ahead,  he  held  his  committee  to¬ 
gether  and  carved  out  a  bill  and  reported 
out  a  bill  that  was  acceptable  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House 
today. 

It  also  reflects  on  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  to  put  together  a 
combination  of  ideas,  restructuring  the 
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bill  in  those  instances  where  it  was  weak, 
and  shoring  it  up  and  firming  it  up  and 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  brought 
the  Democrats  together  as  one  party, 
dedicated  to  their  fundamental  and  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  working  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  early  days  of 
Jefferson  this  party  has  believed  that 
when  a  nation  invests  in  its  people  the 
return  is  manifold  indeed. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  was  a 
great  day  because  on  vote  after  vote  the 
Democrats  in  this  Chamber  stood  to¬ 
gether  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  days 
of  poverty  in  America  must  be  elim¬ 
inated. 

So  I  say  to  the  pundits  who  were  so 
quick  in  trying  to  write  off  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  that  today  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  to  them  to  write  no  epitaphs  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  We  are  strong  and 
virile  and  strong  in  our  belief  that  so  long 
as  we  serve  the  cause  of  the  American 
people,  we  shall  be  victorious  in  all  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed 
about  the  motion  to  recommit.  That  was 
an  honest  expression  of  many  of  the 
Members  in  this  Chamber,  Members  who 
feel  that  perhaps  because  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  we  may  not  be  able  to  pro¬ 
gress  as  far  as  we  had  hoped  to  through 
the  committee  bill. 

But  I  think  the  important  thing  here 
is  that  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  take  great  pride  that 
the  prophecies  of  despair  and  destruction 
so  far  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  is  concerned  did  not  come  true. 
Today  as  we  leave  this  Chamber  after 
many  hours  of  hard  debate  and  after 
many  hours  of  voting,  the  future  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  secure. 
It  is  going  to  continue  working  to  help 
those  communities  in  America  that  need 
help  to  eliminate  the  ravages  of  poverty. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  able  to  put 
together  a  winning  combination  today 
and  that  those  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  and  those  who  thought  they  were 
going  to  bury  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  those  who  were  openly 
suggesting  that  Sargent  Shriver  should 
look  to  new  fields  because  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  those  who  tried  to  dis¬ 
member  this  bill  and  those  who  could  not 
understand  the  totality  of  the  challenge 
that  confronts  us  were  rejected  by  their 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  today  by 
overwhelming  vote  of  283  to  129. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  leadership  of  the  House.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
our  committee.  I  want  to  congratulate 
every  single  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  have  never  been  more  proud  of  any 
group  of  men  and  women  than  I  am  to¬ 
day,  proud  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  President.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  who  has  the  vision  and 
who  has  the  depth  of  understanding  and 
who  has  time  and  again  said  that  democ¬ 
racy  cannot  survive  when  a  vast  number 
of  people,  some  30  million  of  its  citizens 


live  in  privation  and  poverty — a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  marshal  the  resources  of 
this  country  in  this  all-out  war  on  pover¬ 
ty — a  President  who  has  bravely  said 
that  this  country  is  big  enough  and  weal¬ 
thy  enough  to  wage  a  war  against  com- 
nunism  and  subversion  in  Vietnam  and 
wage  war  against  poverty  and  privation 
in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  an  historical  day,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  an  historical  day  for  the 
Speaker  of  this  chamber  who  in  recent 
days  has  been  maligned  by  men  of  little 
faith,  little  vision,  and  less  understand¬ 
ing — men  who  do  not  understand  the 
dynamics  of  the  legislative  process,  men 
who  do  not  understand  what  it  takes  to 
put  together  understanding  among  435 
Members  in  a  chamber  like  this,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  of  the  world. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  proud  day  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  a  proud  day  for 
the  majority  leader.  It  is  a  proud  day  for 
all  of  us  Democrats  who  stood  together 
on  a  'crucial  issue,  probably  the  most 
crucial  issue  before  the  Congress.  This 
has  been  a  great  day. 

Just  one  footnote  to  some  of  the 
earlier  debate.  As  to  those  who  try  to 
say  that  somehow  or  other  we  stifle  de¬ 
bate,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that, 
unlike  most  bills  before  this  chamber, 
this  chamber  spent  6  days  of  intensive 
debate  on  the  amendments  and  the 
structure  of  the  poverty  program.  Our 
committee  spent  18  days  in  executive 
session  marking  up  this  bill,  and  those 
who  scream  the  loudest  today  that  some¬ 
how  or  other  they  were  being  foreclosed 
from  debate  were  the  men  who  not  only 
voted  against  the  bill  today  but  who  also 
tried  to  frustrate  this  committee  from 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  by  not  at¬ 
tending  to  committee  meetings.  It  was 
not  until  the  day  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Perkins!  took  the 
brave  move  of  opening  up  the  executive 
hearings  and  letting  the  whole  country 
see  who  were  the  obstructionists  to  help-_ 
ing  the  poor  people  of  America  that  they 
began  attending  meetings,  and  the  last 
5  days  were  open  sessions. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
this  committee  held  26  days  of  public 
hearings  to  see  what  America  wants  in 
the  way  of  an  antipoverty  program.  So 
for  anyone  to  suggest  that  somehow  or 
other  we  had  stifled  free  debate  is  to  run 
contrary  to  the  facts  and  to  torture  the 
truth.  No  legislation  has  received  more 
attention  and  more  study  by  this  Cham¬ 
ber  than  this  poverty  program,  and  I  say 
it  was  because  of  the  extensive  debate 
that  this  bill  today  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  283  to  129 
votes,  when  3  weeks  ago  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  this  legislation  were  confidently 
predicting  that  they  would  bury  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  effort  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made,  and  concur  in  his  judgments 
as  to  the  action  of  the  House  today. 


Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  this  is, 
indeed,  a  day  of  major  victory.  But  it  is 
not  to  exalt  in  victory  but  to  be  humble 
in  the  recognition  that  this  program  has 
gained  the  support  it  deserves  I  stand  in 
the  House  now.  I  agree.  President  John¬ 
son  deserves  credit  for  his  stewardship 
in  this  legislation.  From  the  day  when 
he  first,  in  a  Presidential  message,  called 
upon  Congress  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  needy  he  has  been  unswerving  in 
his  devotion  to  this  program.  Despite  all 
the  very  many  trying  requests  that  are 
directed  to  him  to  fund  vital  programs 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  in  defense 
of  our  country,  he  has  so  well  managed 
our  fiscal  resources  that  he  has  been  able 
to  make  available  not  only  the  minimum 
sums  with  which  we  began  to  fight  the 
war  on  poverty  but  an  increased  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  war  on  poverty.  In  every  year 
of  its  existence  since  1964  the  President 
has  shown  confidence  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  war  on  poverty  under  Sargent 
Shriver. 

In  the  person  of  Sargent  Shriver  we 
have  a  devoted  public  servant,  one  who 
has  brought  his  considerable  talents  to 
bear  on  this  most  vexacious  problem  of 
our  time.  I  think  he  deserves  also  to 
have  the  vote  of  confidence  that  the 
House  gave  him  and  his  program  to¬ 
night. 

As  to  the  leadership  of  the  House,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  that 
I  cannot  find  adequate  words  to  express 
my  admiration  for  the  leadership  shown 
by  our  Speaker,  by  our  majority  leader, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  all  those  who  serve  there,  including 
the  staff  of  the  great  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  who  have  worked  with 
cohesion  and  close  cooperation  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  point  where  it  could  re¬ 
ceive  the  overwhelming  support  and  the 
vote  of  confidence  that  it  received  here 
tonight. 

I  think  possibly  only  the  Speaker  with 
his  legislative  experience,  with  his  close 
contact  with  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  both  sides,  and  with  his  ability 
to  read  the  mood  of  the  House  from  day 
to  day,  could  have  brought  us  to  this 
juncture  of  victory  tonight. 

There  were  those  who  said,  and  said 
quite  correctly  ,and  confidently  and  al¬ 
most  punitively,  that  the  House  would 
kill  the  poverty  bill  as  soon  as  it  came 
to  the  floor,  and  their  predictions  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  true — probably 
would  have  been  true.  These  were  reck¬ 
less  predictions.  Perhaps  they  wanted  to 
see  the  havoc  that  would  be  created  in 
the  country  if  the  poor  had  a  new  sense 
of  frustration  thrust  upon  them  by  the 
decimation  of  this  program,  but,  true  to 
his  country  as  a  great  legislator,  the 
Speaker  read  the  mood  of  the  House, 
and  with  his  leadership  team  chose  the 
time  and  the  place  to  bring  this  bill  up 
and  to  debate  it  thoroughly  and  have  it 
discussed  from  end  to  end  for  day  after 
day  in  this  House. 

When  all  this  criticism  was  heaped 
upon  it  and  all  the  unfair  judgments 
cast  upon  it  and  all  its  enemies  could  do 
to  it  had  been  done  to  this  bill,  then  the 
House  rose  up  and  backed  its  Speaker, 
after  he  gave  a  tremendous  address  here 
in  the  House  supporting  this  program. 
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I  think  we  can  well  express  our  own 
confidence  again  in  the  judgments  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  have  made 
in  choosing  Lyndon  Johnson  to  be  our 
leader  and  in  choosing  John  McCormack 
to  be  our  Speaker  and  Carl  Albert  to  be 
our  majority  leader. 

Let  me  just  observe  that  this  was  made 
more  than  a  simple  crusade  and  cause 
here  in  this  House — the  debate  as  to 
whether  we  were  for  or  against  this  pro¬ 
gram.  In  a  way,  this  program  spoke  for 
itself — the  things  that  have  been  done 
for  the  children,  the  things  that  have 
been  done  for  the  elderly,  the  starts  of 
new  housing  and  rehabilitation  of  hous¬ 
ing  for  all  people  which  have  been  begun 
under  this  program,  and  the  Upward 
Bound  work,  and  the  VISTA  work,  and 
all  the  hopes  and  ideas  that  have  been 
started  to  help  people  with  their  dreams. 

This  bill  has  turned  out  to  be  almost 
the  “Unsinkable  Molly  Brown.”  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  was  done  to  it,  its  merit  came  to 
the  fore.  That  is  why  the  bill  was  able  to 
garner  the  votes  it  received  here  in  the 
House  tonight. 

Let  me  suggest  again  briefly  in  closing 
these  remarks!;  because  words  simply 
cannot  express  my  admiration  for  the 
President  and  the  Speaker  and  my  com¬ 
rades  here  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill,  we  go  forth  united  in 
this  House,  united  behind  this  cause  for 
a  better  life,  for  a  better  America  for  all 
people,  united  on  our  platform,  united 
in  our  pledge  and  promise  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  we  can  move  forward 
under  the  leadership  of  Lyndon  John¬ 
son. 

I  think  unwisely  and  not  too  well  the 
opponents  of  our  President  thought  they 
could  seize  a  great  political  victory  here 
on  this  bill.  They  thought  they  could 
show  the  people  of  America  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  did  not  have  enough  fol¬ 
lowers  and  friends  to  pass  a  program  be¬ 
hind  which  he  has  put  the  prestige  of  his 
high  office.  A  defeat  to  President  John¬ 
son  on  this  bill  would,  they  thought,  be 
interpreted  by  the  American  people  as  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  to  a  great  Presi¬ 
dent.  Instead,  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  President’s  party  and  men  of  good 
will  in  the  Republican  Party  came  to¬ 
gether  this  day. 

The  President  has  proven  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  program.  He  has  wisely  rec¬ 
ommended  additional  sums.  He  has  given 
this  program  his  full  support  and  the 
prestige  of  his  office.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  the  President  down,  because  letting 
him  down  would  be  letting  down  the  pom- 
people  of  this  country  who  have  found  in 
President  Johnson  and  in  the  leadership 
of  this  House  the  friends  they  have 
needed  for  so  many  years. 

I  would  recall  to  my  friend  in  the  well 
that  it  is  not  uncharacteristic  of  our 
President  to  be  carrying  a  good  fight  for 
this  program.  Those  who  know  him  well 
recall  that  in  his  earliest  service  in  gov¬ 
ernment  he  was  in  a  similar  program  in 
the  National  Youth  Administration 
when,  back  in  his  native  State,  he  gave 
his  time  and  his  energy  and  his  leader¬ 
ship  to  helping  young  people  gain  careers 
in  high  school  and  college  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  funds. 


He  was  in  the  business  of  helping  the 
poor  then.  He  is  in  the  business  of  help¬ 
ing  the  poor  today.  If  we  have  given  him 
a  few  additional  tools  to  work  with,  then 
we  have  responded  to  his  leadership  as 
men  of  good  will  from  any  party  should 
respond  to  leadership. 

Let  this  bill  be  a  warning,  a  note  and 
a  caveat  to  the  opponents  of  our  party 
and  to  the  opponents  of  the  poor.  We 
will  survive.  We  will  move  forward.  We 
will  continue  to  build  his  great  society. 

Thank  God  in  this  day  of  America’s 
need  we  have  men  like  President  John¬ 
son  and  John  McCormack  leading  the 
fight. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  eloquent  remarks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  putting  into 
proper  perspective  the  full  significance 
of  what  happened  here  in  this  Chamber 
today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  had  we  faltered 
in  our  complete  confidence  in  our  leader¬ 
ship,  in  our  great  President,  this  would 
have  been  a  message  to  people  all  over 
the  world  that  our  system  was  failing. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  which  was 
scored  here  today  was  probably  the  most 
eloquent  message  we  could  send  to  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  world,  “Democracy  cares 
for  all  of  its  people,  rich  and  poor.” 

The  fact  that  we  have  voted  this  pro¬ 
gram  tonight,  by  this  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  283  to  129  votes,  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  certainly  the  destiny  and  the 
future  is  on  our  side.  The  wave  of  na¬ 
tions  now  wavering  as  to  which  way  to 
go  will  go  with  us. 

I  say  again,  this  is  an  historic  date. 

The  Speaker  of  this  House,  the  major¬ 
ity  leader,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  worked  so  hard  to  put  together 
the  kind  of  bill  that  would  get  this  kind 
of  overwhelming  support  can  be  proud 
Members  of  Congress  today. 

Above  all,  President  Johnson  can  be 
proud  of  the  team  he  has  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  stand  behind  his  program.  We 
are  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  support  we 
got  from  the  minority  Members  of  this 
Congress,  from  those  who  voted  with  us 
for  final  passage  of  this  legislation.  We 
are  grateful  that  they  rejected  the  false 
prophets  who  tried  to  mislead  them  and 
joined  us  to  work  together  in  this  great 
cause  of  making  America  the  first  na¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  civilization  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

That  is  the  great  dream  of  a  great 
President,  President  Johnson. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  joined 
in  this  huge  victory  today. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
statement.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  effort  made  on  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen¬ 
tleman  personally  for  his  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  poor,  in  behalf  of  community 
action  agencies,  and  in  behalf  of  many 
people  involved  in  this  particular 
struggle. 


I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  commend  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  for  putting  together  the 
entire  party  in  such  a  spirit  and  manner. 

I  trust  it  will  be  a  good  example  for  the 
rest  of  us.  So  often  we  have  difficulty 
getting  our  geographic  opponents  on  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  how  I  can  go  back  and 
reply  to  questions  I  have  already  received 
from  people  in  the  community  action 
agencies  in  my  district.  They  say: 

Coming  as  we  do  from  a  poor  and  needy 
district,  how  are  we  expected  to  put  up  not 
10  percent  but  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program?  For  the  first  time,  frankly,  as  very 
poor  and  very  needy  communities,  how  are  we 
to  be  called  upon  to  put  up  10  percent  cash 
contribution? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  be  glad  to  try 
to  help  the  gentleman. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  beauty  of 
our  American  system  and  of  our  legisla¬ 
tive  process,  in  our  bicameral  form  of 
government,  is  that  the  other  body  has 
not  written  this  kind  of  provision  into 
its  bill.  This  Chamber  has.  The  vote  was 
reasonably  close. 

I  am  sure  the  representatives  of  the 
gentleman’s  party  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  party,  the  Representatives  of 
this  Chamber,  will  go  into  conference. 
They  will  listen  to  all  of  the  arguments. 
The  arguments  have  been  convincing 
and  persuasive. 

I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  prejudge 
how  the  conference  will  act,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
conferees  heard  the  impassioned  voices 
of  those  who  today  said  perhaps  this 
limitation  might  place  great  difficulty  on 
some  of  the  communities. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleague  that 
we  withhold  judgment  on  this  particular 
question  until  the  conferees  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  Members  of  the  other  body,  and  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  report  they  come  back 
with. 

If  the  arguments  made  today  in  sup¬ 
port  of  eliminating  the  10  percent  cash, 
requirement  were  persuasive  and  con¬ 
vincing,  then  I  think  that  the  conferees 
are  responsible  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  arguments  we 
heard  today  are  going  to  bear  on  the 
ultimate  decision.  So  I  would  suggest  to 
my  colleague  not  to  write  this  question 
off  at  this  time.  We  do  have  a  conference. 
There  is  going  to  be  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate  among  various  Mem¬ 
bers  on  this  point. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  share  the  same  concern 
as  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
here  about  this  change  which  now  re¬ 
quires  a  20-percent  participation,  10 
percent  of  which  must  be  in  cash.  I  have 
many  Indian  and  Eskimo  and  Aleut 
communities  that  need  vitally  to  share 
in  this  program.  In  fact,  they  are  too 
poor  now  to  participate,  because  there  is 
no  way  that  they  can  get  the  10  percent 
in  order  to  do  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  the  conference  committee  will 
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very  seriously  reconsider  the  position  of 
the  House  in  this  regard.  I  think  many 
good  things  were  done  to  this  bill  today. 
There  were  a  number  of  bad  things  done 
today,  because  a  number  of  amendments 
did  not  get  the  consideration  today  that 
they  should  have  gotten.  This  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  is  very  serious.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  the  Republicans  who 
voted  to  support  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  am  very  happy  that  it  passed,  but  I 
am  seriously  concerned  in  this  one  re¬ 
gard.  I  hope  that  the  final  law  which 
passes;  this  90th  Congress  will  be  one 
which  will  have  rejected  that  portion  of 
the  proposition  which  passed  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman’s  voice  will  certainly 
be  considered  by  the  conferees  and  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  him  earlier 
will  be  considered  also.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  I  think  we  can  all  rejoice.  The 
gentleman  addressing  the  House  now  and 
and  all  of  us  can  rejoice  that  we  came 
out  of  this  day  with  a  bill  that  will  keep 
moving  forward  the  war  on  poverty.  This 
is  the  important  thing.  The  comments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  and 
the  earlier  speaker  are  certainly  going 
to  be  considered  and  are  very  valid,  but 
I  think  the  most  important  single  thing 
here  is  that  those  who  would  have  des¬ 
troyed  the  OEO  as  a  vehicle  for  waging 
this  very  important  effort  against  pover¬ 
ty  in  America  and  those  who  would  have 
stripped  a  tremendous  American — and 
I  know  of  few  Americans  who  have  given 
of  themselves  as  much  as  Sargent 
Shriver  has — and  I  know  of  few  men  in 
Government  who  are  thoroughly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  their  job  as  Sargent  Shriver 
is— those  who  have  tried  to  strip  him 
of  his  great  effort  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  in  America  have  failed.  Now  we 
are  going  to  move  forward.  Certainly  in 
conference  we  are  going  to  try  to  correct 
whatever  shortcomings  might  have  been 
voted  by  either  chamber  in  the  normal 
process  of  legislation.  I  am  confident, 
though,  that  by  the  staggering  vote  of 
283  to  129  this  tremendous  endorsement 
of  President  Johnson’s  program  at  a  time 
when  there  were  those  who  said  because 
we  lost  47  seats  in  the  last  election  that 
the  poverty  program  would  be  the  first 
victim  of  last  November’s  election  have 
been  proven  wrong.  Today  we  can  move 
forward  with  a  program.  We  are  going 
to  correct  it  and  are  going  to  work  it  out 
in  conference.  I  am  sure  when  we  come 
back  we  will  come  back  with  a  program 
every  Member  could  and  should  support. 
I  suppose  we  will  continue  the  great  ef¬ 
fort  of  President  Johnson  to  help  the 
needy  of  this  country  to  become  decent, 
dignified  citizens  participating  in  the 
great  dream  as  wage  earners  and  not 
people  dependent  on  the  public  dole.  This 
is  the  great  dream  of  a  great  President. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that 
283  Members  in  this  Chamber  today 
said: 

Mr.  President,  we  agree  with  you;  we  may 
have  some  differences  here  and  there,  hut  we 
agree  upon  your  basic  premise  and  we  are 
going  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  continue 
this  great  program  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  their  contributions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


REVISION  OP  ORIGINAL  REQUEST 
UNDER  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EX¬ 
TEND  ON  THE  BILL  S.  2388 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  the  order  heretofore  granted  to  per¬ 
mit  Members  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  S. 
2388,  that  they  may  include  extraneous 
matter  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  PUCINSKI  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  PUCINSKI’S  remarks  will  appear 
.hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


AIRCRAFT  PARACHUTES  MAY  SAVE/ 
\  PLANES  AND  LIVES  / 

(MivsOTTINGER  (at  the  request/ 3f 
Mr.  Albert)  was  granted  permissi/n  to 
extend  his\remarks  at  this  point/m  the 
Record  and  to  include  ex/aneous 
matter.)  \  / 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  been  focused  on 
aviation  safety  ir\  recent/ months.  One 
proposal  which  has  \ever  really  received 
the  consideration  it  merits,  however,  is 
to  equip  small  aircra/tVvith  parachutes 
which  could  guarantiee  a\afe  landing  in 
the  event  of  engine  failureqr  some  other 
serious  malfunction.  \ 

Apparently  sdch.  a  parachuns  has  been 
developed  and  tested  succesefuly.  I 
present  hei/with  for  inclusion  \n  the 
Record  a yNew  York  Times  article  de¬ 
scribing  d  test  of  this  device  and  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
interested  in  air  safety:  \ 

Thrse  Chutes  Save  Plane  and  Pilot  After 

/  Explosion 

/  (By  William  E.  Burrows) 

/  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  November  9. — A  pilot  fly¬ 
ing  4,600  feet  over  the  Naval  Air  Station 
here  today  used  small  explosive  charges  to 
blow  the  wings  off  his  light  plane  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  craft  could  parachute  safe¬ 
ly  to  earth. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  disabled  plane 
had  landed  by  parachute,  according  to  the 
technique’s  developers,  Dario  Manfredl  and 
Angelo  Raiti.  Work  on  the  safety  device  has 
taken  20  years  and  cost  about  $100,000,  Mr. 
Manfredi  said. 

The  single  engine,  four-seat  Stinson  was 
flown  by  Tommy  Walker,  a  52 -year-old  flight 
instructor  and  former  World  War  II  fighter 
pilot. 

When  the  plane  passed  over  a  large,  clear 
field,  Mr.  Walker  pulled  a  lever  above  him 
that  simultaneously  shot  off  the  wings  of  his 
19-year-old  plane  and  opened  three  para¬ 
chutes. 

A  small  parachute  on  each  of  the  wings 
pulled  them  away  from  the  fuselage,  and  a 
fuselage  parachute  64  feet  in  diameter  opened 
directly  above  the  pilot. 

PILOT  REMAINS  INSIDE 

An  instant  after  he  had  pulled  the  lever, 
the  plane  and  Mr.  Walker,  still  sitting  at 


the  controls,  began  dropping.  Then  the  large 
chute  blossomed,  and  the  craft  floated  down 
slowly.  / 

While  the  plane’s  wings  plummeted 
straight  down,  the  fuselage,  its  orange  a/d 
white  striped  parachute  billowing,  settled  at 
a  much  slower  17  or  so  feet  a  secmra  (A 
parachutist  descends  at  about  15  fee/ a  sec¬ 
ond.)  / 

Mr.  Walker  said  later  that  the  i/t  he  had 
felt  when  the  three  pins  holding  each  wing 
to  the  fuselage  were  blown  l/>se  was  less 
than  the  jolt  caused  by  the  Opening  of  the 
large  chute.  / 

When  the  fuselage  reached  about  1,500  feet, 
Mr.  Walker  parachuted  am  of  it.  Mr.  Walker 
landed  safely  and  the  fuselage  settled  right 
side  up,  virtually  uns/atched,  in  a  swampy 
pine  area  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
open  field.  / 

“It  went  fine, ’’/aid  Mr.  Walker,  as  he  re¬ 
moved  his  parachute  harness.  “If  anybody 
had  been  in  the  plane,  the  worst  they  would 
have  gotten  das  a  broken  arm  or  a  broken 
leg.”  / 

/  WING  EJECTION  VITAL 

The  happy  inventors,  who  have  patented 
the  sy/em,  were  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
pilot/They  said  the  wing-ejection  system  and 
main  parachute  had  functioned  perfectly. 
Tbfe  smaller  chutes  on  the  wings  became 
t/ngled  in  each  other,  Mr.  Manfredi  said, 
/causing  the  wings  to  crash  on  the  ground. 

On  larger  planes,  such  as  airliners,  the 
wings  constitute  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  plane,  said  Mr.  Manfredi. 
and  include  fuel  tanks  and  landing  gear.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  wings,  he  added,  is  a  key  part 
of  the  invention  because  it  not  only  means 
less  weight  for  the  parachute;  it  also  removes 
the  danger  of  fire  from  the  fuel  tanks. 

Mr.  Manfredi  and  Mr.  Raiti,  who,  besides 
being  partners  in  a  New  York  real  estate 
company  are  founders  of  the  Aircraft  Safety 
Release  Corporation,  would  like  to  see  the 
wing-ejection  system  and  parachute  used  on 
all  planes. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  plane  would 
not  matter,  Mr.  Manfredi  contended,  because 
parachutes,  like  planes,  can  be  made  in  all 
sizes.  The  loaded  weight  of  the  plane  used 
today  is  about  2,500  pounds;  empty,  it  weighs 
about  1,500  pounds.  Releasing  the  wings 
lightened  it  by  about  1,000  pounds. 


RESOLUTION  TO  CONSIDER  RE¬ 
QUEST  FOR  EMERGENCY  MEET¬ 
ING  OF  UNITED  NATIONS  SECU¬ 
RITY  COUNCIL  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
\  CONFLICT  IN  VIETNAM 

i'Mr.  MCCARTHY  (at  the  request  of 
Mi’/Albert)  was  granted  permission  to 
extenX  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORirvand  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  \ 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  joining  with  Congressman  Olsen, 
of  Montana,  and  others  in  introducing 
the  so-called  Mansfield  resolution.  This 
resolution  was  shined  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  othes  body  and  54  other 
Senators.  \ 

It  encourages  the  President  to  “request 
an  emergency  meeting  ot  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council  uo  consider  all 
aspects  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  to 
act  to  end  the  conflict  in  accordance  with 
article  25  of  the  charter,”  and  “if  the 
Security  Council  is  unable  to 'act,  the 
United  States  should  take  all  steps'neces- 
sary  to  assure  action  on  the  issue  mi  the 
General  Assembly.”  \. 

I  realize  that  many  people  believe  tnSd 
the  United  Nations  does  not  want  the* 
problem.  And  indeed  the  U.N.  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  take  it  up.  However,  I 
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The  Senate  “Truth-in-Lending”  bill  em¬ 
phasizes  standardization  in  presenting  the 
terms  of  such  consumer  financing  as  per¬ 
sonal,  automobile,  and  appliance  loans.  We 
think  the  House  should  do  the  same. 


[Frtoun  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  July 
\  13,  1967] 

\  Truth-in-Lending  Progress 

The  92SP  vote  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
long-stymWi  truth-in-lending  bill  probably 
is  as  muchNi  tribute  to  the  adroit  compro¬ 
mises  workedNut  by  the  bill’s  sponsor,  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Proxmire  (D.,  Wis.),  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  measure  itself.  But,  after  a 
seven-year  stalemate,  it  obviously  represents 
a  long  step  forwarcKfor  the  consumer. 

Complete  disclosure  of  loan  costs,  in  both 
annual  percentage  anck  dollars  and  cents,  is 
required  under  the  Proxmire  bill  (handled 
for  years  by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas), 
but  the  compromises  to  get  it  through  the 
Senate  exempt  first  mortgagee  from  this  dis¬ 
closure,  as  well  as  items  on  Nhich  interest 
charges  come  to  $10  a  year,  or  less,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  revolving  credit  accounts.  \ 

The  point  of  the  bill,  of  course, \s  to  give 
consumers  an  accurate  idea  what  trine  pay¬ 
ments  cost  them.  The  Senate  Banking.,  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  brought  out  the  facvsVhat 
some  consumers  badly  need  to  be  told;  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  800  representative  families  showed 
that  they  thought  they  were  paying  abom 
8.3  percent  on  borrowed  money,  on  average, 
when  actually  it  was  24  percent — a  whopping 
difference  when  family  budgets  are  being 
figured. 

The  bill  should  also  serve  to  reduce,  at 
least,  the  number  of  flagrantly  abusive 
charges  with  which  consumers  are  sometimes 
saddled  by  unscrupulous  lenders:  rates  as 
fantastic  as  289  percent  were  reported  to  the 
committee,  and  this  did  not  involve  illegal 
loan  sharks. 

In  the  House,  it  has  been  reported,  an  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  toughen  up  the  measure 
at  the  points  of  compromise,  but  it  may  at 
least  be  hoped  that  Congressmen  will  not 
be  so  insistent  on  a  “perfect"  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  to  kill  it  or  delay  it  still  further. 
Seven  years  is  long  enough  for  the  consumer 
to  wait  for  at  least  a  glimmer  of  what  “buy 
now,  pay  later”  is  doing  to  his  bank  ac¬ 
count — and  a  chance  to  “shop"  for  the  best 
terms. 


[Prom  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal, 
July  14,  1967] 

At  Last,  the  Lending  Bill 
From  the  way  the  truth-in-lending  biB' 
breezed  through  the  U.S.  Senate  (92  to  Of, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  will  have  nylch 
trouble  in  the  House.  The  proposal  has/been 
successful  this  year  because  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  drew  a  realisttc,  work¬ 
able  bill  and  because  consumer  protection 
laws  are  becoming  politically  appealing. 

Before  Sen.  Proxmire  took  up  the  cause, 
Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  lyrcl  labored  un¬ 
successfully  for  seven  years  1 6  get  his  truth- 
in-lending  measures  out  or  committee.  The 
Proxmire  bill  won  apn/oval  because  its 
author  was  more  willinpto  compromise  than 
Sen.  Douglas  on  sonW' of  the  controversial 
derails,  but  it  achieves  essentially  the  same 
purposes  as  the  earUer  proposals. 

Basically,  the  Senate-passed  bill  will  re¬ 
quire  on  numerous  credit  transactions  full 
disclosure  of  tkre  annual  interest  percentage 
and  the  totaLmnance  charges  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Included  are  automobile  loans,  person¬ 
al  loans,  purchases  of  appliances  and  other 
consumeir  goods,  single  payment  loans  and 
loans  for  repair  and  modernization.  Ex¬ 
empted  are  first  mortgages  on  homes  and  re¬ 
volving  charge  accounts,  deleted  in  Sen. 
Proxmire’s  major  compromise. 

/The  most  important  contribution  of  this 
/legislation  would  be  to  require  that  mer¬ 
chants  and  lenders  use  simple,  uniform 


methods  in  disclosing  credit  charges  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Under  rules  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  charges  would 
be  stated  so  that  a  buyer  could  compare 
credit  costs  in  stores  and  lending  institutions. 

This  simple  requirement  should  not  place 
an  undue  burden  on  the  credit  business.  But 
it  will  provide  a  vitally  needed  safeguard  in 
a  country  whose  people  now  carry  almost 
$100  billion  in  consumer  debt  (excluding 
long-term  mortgages) .  It  will  help  to  prevent 
the  consumer  credit  system  from  victimizing 
the  poor,  the  ill-educated,  the  gullible  and 
the  careless. 

Actually,  though,  Congress  should  never 
have  had  to  consider  truth-in-lending  laws. 
State  governments  should  have  enacted  them 
years  ago  but,  as  with  so  many  other  prob¬ 
lems,  they  chose  not  to  act.  The  states  could 
regulate  consumer  credit  far  more  efficiently 
because  they  have  the  power  to  enact  usury 
laws  (many  of  which  are  outdated)  and  could 
more  easily  develop  uniform  systems  for  dis¬ 
closing  credit  costs. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  approves 
the  Proxmire  bill,  however,  perhaps  the  new 
federal  law  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  state 
legislatures  to  develop  their  own  laws  for 
consumer  protection  and  cover  some  areas  of 
abuse  not  included  in  the  congressional  bill. 


RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES  OF 

WASHINGTON  SUPPORT  ANTI- 

POVERTY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  2,000  members  of  the  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Protestant  religious  com¬ 
munities  of  the  city  of  Washington  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  this  Congress.  They  asked  for  our 
support  of  the  antipoverty  program  now 
before  us. 

This  rally  was  itself  a  near  miracle. 
This  was  no  rally  staged  by  powerful 
national  organizations  with  experienced 
staffs.  It  was  organized  within  3  days  by 
a  small  group  of  priests  and  ministers 
who  were  working  within  the  inner  city. 

They  who  are  dedicating  their  lives 
selflessly  to  helping  the  poor  ask  us  to 
search  our  consciences  and  decide 
whether  we  are  doing  our  share.  In  the 
legislation  before  us,  we  are  committing 
little  more  than  1  percent  of  our  na¬ 
tional  budget.  Can  we  do  less? 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Father  Kane  and  Father  Broderick  who 
sparked  this  appeal  to  conscience  and  to 
their  fellow  sponsors  of  all  faiths. 

Following  are  the  appealing  and  in¬ 
cisive  remarks  of  Patrick  Cardinal 
O’Boyle  whose  speech  keynoted  the 
rally : 

Remarks  op  Cardinal  O’Boyle 

These  are  critical  times  regarding  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  national  War  Against  Pov¬ 
erty.  The  Congress  is  now  finalizing  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  continue  this  essential 
program.  Some  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  leveled  criticism 
against  it  and  properly  so.  It  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  in  a  program  as  extremely  young 
as  this  program  is,  that  there  will  be  de¬ 
fects  in  its  formulation  and  administration. 
Happily  these  difficulties  are  related  to  spe¬ 
cific  individuals  and  to  splinter  aspects  of 
certain  programs.  These  defects  can,  and 
must,  be  corrected.  In  evaluating  the  value 


of  this  effort,  the  criticisms  do  not  pertain 
to  the  essence. 

Nothing  is  being  alleged  against  the  ra¬ 
tionale  of  the  program  nor  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  essence  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  sound  and  practicable. 

This  is  a  workable  method  by  which  we 
can  promote  the  projecting  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  First  of  all,  it  recognizes  the 
innate  worth  and  dignity  of  every  citizen. 
Secondly,  it  recognizes  the  importance 
of  being  personally  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  or  process  designed  to  improve  a 
citizen’s  level  of  living.  Thirdly  it  assesses, 
positively,  his  potential  for  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  his  own  problems.  Lastly 
it  places  in  his  hands  the  tools  for  improving 
his  social,  cultural  and  economic  situation. 

This  program  presents  itself  to  Catholic 
people  at  a  providential  time,  as  well  as,  in 
a  dramatic  way.  In  the  post-conciliar  church, 
we  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  making 
the  social  teaching  of  the  Church  relevant 
to  the  severe  problems  of  our  times.  This  is 
one  of  those  times. 

The  application  of  our  own  effort  and  the 
sharing  of  our  Christian  motivation  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  By  the,  leadership  we  give 
and  the  personal  service  we  render  we  keep 
faith  with  our  democratic  ideals  and  with 
our  Christian  principles.  Let  us  not  react, 
solely,  to  the  danger  of  increased  social  un¬ 
rest  or  the  violence  which  it  may  produce 
as  these  programs  are  terminated.  Our  re¬ 
action  must  be  to  demonstrate  the  respon¬ 
sibility  we  now  have  to  the  poor  in  this 
situation.  The  best  reaction  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  exemplification  of  a  Christian  perform¬ 
ing  up  to  his  ideals  in  a  truly  democratic 
society.  This  reaction  is  based  on  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  inherent  worth  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor  and  the  love  we  must  have  for  him. 
Among  other  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  we  must  continue  our  support  of 
the  War  on  Poverty. 


(Mr.  COHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  COHELAN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE  “GOOD  SHIP 
LOLLIPOP’’ 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
ihis  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Air.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  I 
shouul  like  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  com¬ 
mentary  on  certain  news  which  has  just 
reached  the  Nation’s  Capital  City  from 
across  thX  Rocky  Mountains.  From  a 
community\on  continental  America’s 
western  shores. comes  word:  “The  ‘Good 
Ship  Lollipop’ \nly  recently  having  left 
a  fictitious  pores,  after  many  years  of 
public  inactivity  ahd  a  recent  refitting — 
has  sunk.”  She  sanlHin  a  squall  at  sea. 

On  board  was  an  invasion  force  of  an 
undetermined  numbers  of  screen  per¬ 
sonalities  who  were  polled  for  an  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  mainland,  under  the 
admiralship  of  Mrs.  ShrWey  Temple 
Black — a  child  star  turned  political  war- 
horse.  \ 

The  characters  had  begun  thA.  voyage 
under  an  aura  of  great  expectations,  hav- 
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ihg  recently  elected  some  of  their  own 
number  to  public  office.  The  visions  of 
an  'America  overrun  with  successful 
political  images  spurred  them  on  toward 
their  gofcd. 

Apparently  the  plan  was  to  reach  a 
landfall,  hWe  their  images  projected  on 
moving  picture  screens,  and  assault  the 
American  audience  in  a  Chinese  man- 
wave  attack  oiv'political  rationality.  But 
alas,  the  ship  waVviolently  tossed  at  sea 
by  what  was  described  by  those  aboard — 
in  one  of  their  last  messages — as  a  violent 
and  illuminating  stotan.  Reports  from 
the  coast,  however,  indicate  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  was  not  even  okgale  intensity. 

In  any  event,  at  the  point  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  the  images  faded  anck  the  “Good 
Ship  Lollipop”  disappeared.  Vll  aboard 
were  lost.  In  the  end  Mrs.  Biack  was 
heard  in  a  soliloquy  in  which  she  dis¬ 
cussed  her  plight:  “It  was  the  light  that 
did  it.  Curse  the  light.”  \ 

“I  will  repair  to  the  world  of  sw^et 
fiction  where  the  ‘hobgoblins’  of  the  real 
earth  are  harmless.  For  they  have  played'' 
a  cruel  game  with  my  crew,  but  now  I 
have  mastered  it,  and  shall  on  a  far,  far, 
better  day  return  to  fight.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  more  serious  vein, 
there  is  a  moral  to  this  story.  The  people 
of  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
California  have  narrowed  down  the  field 
of  candidates  being  considered  for  filling 
a  congressional  vacancy  in  a  special  elec¬ 
tion.  They  have  rejected  the  bid  of  yet 
another  motion  picture  figure  for  public 
office. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Temple  Black,  her  repu¬ 
tation  and  impression  in  the  American 
consciousness  having  preceded  her  en¬ 
trance  into  politics,  and  with  great 
financial  backing,  has  lost  to  a  lesser 
known,  but  more  relevantly  experienced 
candidate.  The  soft  image  projected  on 
the  screen,  and  so  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  memories  of  a  generation  or  two  of 
moviegoers,  was  not  transferable  to  the 
lucid — albeit  hard-bitten — world  of  poli¬ 
tics.  “Image  politics”  failed. 

Let  me  say  that  no  one  here  would 
dance  on  the  grave  of  a  career  which  was 
never  bom.  But  the  principle  of  running 
people  for  public  office  because  of  the 
“recognition  factor”  of  their  names  is  a 
dubious  practice  at  best,  and  a  dangerous 
one,  at  the  worst.  / 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  Oscar  is  neither  /the 
Pulitzer,  nor  the  Davis  Cup;  and  ttiat  a 
competent  performance  for  one /is  not 
necessarily  qualification  for  the  other. 
Surely,  as  there  are  those  wh/  write  as 
well  as  compete  in  tennis,  th£re  must  be 
political  competence  amonsr  actors.  But 
the  mere  ability  to  say  line's  well  in  front 
of  the  camera  is  not  the  .Essence  of  polit¬ 
ical  understanding  ana  statesmanship. 
By  itself  it  does  not  even  indicate  a  po¬ 
tential  for  it.  / 

It  is  hearteningymdeed,  to  see  that  per¬ 
haps  the  unfortunate  trend  to  elec¬ 
tioneering  on  One  basis  of  image,  rather 
than  substance,  has  been  stopped.  A 
pretty  face,  fame  or  notoriety  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  field/ do  not  necessarily  indicate 
talent  forf  another.  Voters  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge^ which  face  the  country.  They  are 
mor/  able  to  discern  the  type  of  profes¬ 


sional  background,  experience,  and  at¬ 
titudes  that  fit  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  an  intelligent  and  free  people. 

All  of  Mrs.  Black’s  natural  advantages : 
her  money,  name,  and  fortune,  could  not 
get  her  even  nominated  in  spite  of  her 
incompetence. 

The  ship  of  state  is  quite  another  sort 
of  vessel  than  the  “Good  Ship  Lollipop.” 
Certain  California  voters  have  recognized 
it.  They  have  made  a  first  long  step  to¬ 
ward  public  reason.  Come  the  general 
election,  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  re¬ 
member  this  and  vote  on  the  basis  of  is¬ 
sues — not  personalities.  If  they  do,  they 
will  have  taken  a  second  step  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 


(Mr.  TUNNEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  TUNNEY’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


\  FEDERAL  INSURANCE 

\  CORPORATION 

Thk  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mj/ 
BrooksO  .  Under  previous  order  of  ilie 
House  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  Wolst]  is  recognized  for  IS' min¬ 
utes.  \  / 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
a  front-page  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  declared  “Insurance  Hard  to  Get  in 
the  District  of  Columbia /Ghetto,”  and 
outlined  a  major  rtsue  for  Congress  in 
its  attempt  to  comeYtg  grips  with  the 
problems  in  our  urban/ireas. 

The  plain  fact  is/ that  ghettos  today 
are  risky  business/ and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  scaled  their  policies  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  Det/oit  Common  (Council  re¬ 
ports  that  oity  insurance  companies 
actually  drey  red  lines  on  a  maptaround 
districts  wj/ere  “it  was  difficult  to\btain 
insurance/ at  standard  rates,  if  atVall.” 
And  tli/  unfortunate  result  is  that  these 
areas pi  high  premiums  almost  inevitably 
coincide  with  the  ghetto  districts.  \ 

Though  it  is  just  now  receiving  na¬ 
tional  attention,  this  problem  is  not  a 
mew  one.  The  National  Bureau  of  Casu¬ 
alty  Underwriters  states  that  premium 
rates  for  mercantile  safe  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  risen  a  re¬ 
markable  101.8  percent  between  1964  and 
1966,  with  the  growth  of  other  types  of 
insurance  almost  as  sharp. 

But  since  the  civil  disturbances  this 
past  summer,  insurance  in  certain  urban 
areas  is  almost  impossible  to  come  by. 
A  veteran  insurance  broker  confided  to 
the  Washington  Post: 

I  can’t  say  that  there  is  an  industry-wide 
policy  to  cancel  insurance  in  high  crime 
areas,  but  among  the  individual  companies 
that  I  know  about,  I’m  afraid  the  answer  is 
yes. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
problem  exists,  and  the  result  is  that 
large  areas  of  this  Nation’s  cities  are 
finding  it  virtually  impossible  to  under¬ 
write  their  businesses.  The  private  in¬ 
surance  industry  simply  cannot  meet  the 
coverage  demands  of  the  urban  ghetto. 

I  believe  this  need  must  be  met,  and 


am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  Federal  Insurance  Corpora-, 
tion  which,  working  together  with  the 
private  insurance  industry,  can  provjae 
the  low  cost  coverage  so  urgently 
required.  / 

Basically  the  corporation  would  be 
authorized  only  to  operate  in  areas  where 
there  is  no  insurance  now,  or  only  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  rates.  There  it  woulp  offer  rein¬ 
surance  to  private  firms  w/o  then  could 
financially  afford  to  provide  reasonable 
premiums  to  its  businesses.  Where  cover¬ 
age  is  not  available  ay  reasonable  rates 
and  on  a  nondiscrinannatory  basis  from 
private  insurers,  the  corporation  would 
be  empowered  Ao  write  insurance 
directly.  / 

In  certain  respects  my  bill  is  similar  to 
others  introd/ced  in  the  Senate  but  there 
are  important  differences,  the  most 
fundamental  of  which  is  its  emphasis  on 
the  nature  of  the  Government’s  role.  In 
these  bills  the  corporation  can  give  dis¬ 
count/rates,  below  actual  estimated  cost 
for /firect  insurance  but  not  reinsurance. 

a.  feel  that  there  is  at  issue  here  the 
Mature  of  Government-industry  partner¬ 
ship  with  significant  import  for  many  of 
today’s  urban  ills.  Here  we  have  a  definite 
insurance  problem  and  one  which  we 
would  like  the  private  sector  to  handle. 
When  it  is  having  difficulty  as  it  is  at 
present,  Federal  Government’s  first  move 
should  be  to  stand  behind  private  enter¬ 
prise.  My  bill  would  allow  discounts  on 
reinsurance  premiums  thereby  attract¬ 
ing  industry  back  into  these  high  risk 
areas.  This  is  by  far  the  most  logical 
solution  with  the  Federal  Corporation 
relieved  of  only  the  risks  of  disaster  that 
are  assumed  by  the  Government  under 
any  circumstances.  Only  when  insur¬ 
ance  cannot  be  obtained  at  reasonable 
rates  and  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
would  the  Corporation  be  empowered  to 
issue  insurance  directly,  also  at  a  dis¬ 
count  rate.  The  result  of  this  approach  is 
an  effective  role  for  Federal  Government 
aid  to  a  beleaguered  nation  attempting 
to  cope  with  problems  of  crisis  propor¬ 
tions. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  this  bill? 
SWhat  will  the  situation  be  if  we  do  not 
a«fi  to  provide  adequate  standard  rate 
coverage? 

Let  us  look  at  Watts  where  the  story 
is  clearly  and  tragically  told.  After  the 
disordeuCwas  stilled,  insurance  companies 
declined\o  write  policies  against  theft, 
vandalism>and  malicious  mischief.  Crime 
insurance  Wsn;  available — at  rates  hiked 
from  300  to  5RD  percent.  The  predictable 
result  was  thalNonly  eight  businesses  re¬ 
opened  out  of  thev40  that  were  destroyed. 
Without  coverage 'businesses  simply  will 
not  stay  in  the  ghetN, 

I  am  not  saying  the\problem  is  simple, 
far  from  it.  The  rea\  problem  is  the 
vicious  triangle  of  poverty,  poor  educa¬ 
tion  and  poor  jobs  which  craps  people  in 
city  slums.  And  there  is  ncrseasy  way  to 
break  it.  \ 

But  this  one  facet  of  the  pWjblem  is 
clear:  industry  will  not  move  nato  the 
ghetto  to  create  those  needed  jobs\mless 
their  risk  is  covered.  Looted  storeNyuh 
not  reopen  unless  they  can  get  inusraivpe 
against  future  losses.  Permanent  order 
cannot  be  restored  to  riot -scared  cities' 
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pp./S  16569-70,  S16610-42 

2.  FOREST  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  am'endment 
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POVERTY.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  2388,  the  anti-poverty  bill.  House 
conferees  have  been  appointed,  pp.  S16570-83  / 
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FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Harris  inserted  a  statement  by  Sen.  Monroney  and  a  speech  on 
"The  Crisis  in  World  Development."  pp./S 16598-601 
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11.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  13893,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 


pp.  H 15404- 39 
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until  midnight  Sat., /Nov.  18,  to  file  a  report  on^S.  1003,  to  amend  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection  ar^orded  consumers  against 
injurious  flammable  fabrics,  p.  H15457 


13.  RESEARCH.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (bufcv  did  not  actually 
report)  S.  1477,  to  permit  the  National  Advisory  Committed  on  Agricultural 
Research  to/meet  annually  rather  than  quarterly  and  at  suc\ other  times  as  are 
deemed  necessary,  p.  D1042 


14.  MARKETING;  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  bo  report  (but 
did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  10564,  amended,  to  extend  marketing  orders  to 
canpfed  or  frozen  pears .  and  S.  2195,  to  provide  that,  if  the  farm  marketing 
-ess  of  rice  determined  for  any  farm  is  delivered  to  the  Department,  such 
?arm  would  be  considered  to  be  in  compliance  with  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  year.  p.  D1042 


WATERSHEDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  approved  work  plans  for  several  watetshe 
projects,  p.  D1042 
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a  thing  as  courtesy,  good  manners,  and 
decency,  and  if  a  man  is  invited,  whether 
it  be  to  your  house,  to  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  or  to  a  gathering  in  a  hotel,  it  is 
belief  that  that  individual,  regardless 
of\he  views  of  those  in  attendance  or 
outside  on  the  street,  should  be  given  the 
right  express  his  thoughts  and  to  make 
his  caseS 

I  woul&  hope  that  out  of  this  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  there  will  come  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  thXpart  of  all  Americans,  re¬ 
gardless  of  hoxXthey  feel  on  a  particular 
subject;  acknowledging  that  those  who 
are  in  office  by  the\will  of  the  people  or 
at  the  will  of  the  president  should  be 
given  the  consideration,  the  decency,  and 
the  courtesy  which  is  every  American’s 
right,  whether  he  occupies  the  highest 
position  in  this  land  or  whether  he  is  the 
lowliest  of  our  citizens. 

Irresponsibility,  on  either  sfde,  has  no 
place  in  our  Nation.  Neither  doe\intoler- 
ance  of  one’s  views. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  have  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  very  forceful  and 
thoughtful  comments  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  he  said  far  more  elo¬ 
quently  than  I  could  the  things  I  was 
trying  to  say  in  my  little  talk  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

I  think  that  when  seme  of  our  citizens 
act  as  they  have  in  the  past,  such  acts  are 
signs  of  weakness  and  immaturity  and  ill 
manners  as  the  majority  leader  has 
stated. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has,  by  his 
own  example  in  speaking  out  on  policies 
with  which  he  does  not  agree,  or  in  mak¬ 
ing  suggestions  in  a  rational,  straight¬ 
forward  manner,  demonstrated  the  type 
of  criticism  to  which  we  are  entitled 
under  the  first  amendment. 

I,  like  the  majority  leader,  want  to 
be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
the  right  to  dissent  is  inviolate,  but  it 
must  be  exercised  with  reason.  In  they 
past  people  have  exceeded  the  bounds 
reason. 

I  associate  myself  with  all  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader  and  thank  iiim. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  My^resident,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  on  the  magnificent  address  he 
has  made  today.  He  has  rendered  a  real 
and  needed  public  service  to  the  Nation 
in  saying  what  should  have  been  said, 
and  in  saying  it  iiy^uch  a  superior  man¬ 
ner. 

At  the  same/time,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  splejraid  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguishes  majority  leader,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  .Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kins  remarks. 

MiyBYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dents  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ir.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  listened  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  statements,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  thoughtful,  forceful,  reasonable,  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  constructive. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  viewpoints 
expressed  by  both  Senators,  and  I  con¬ 
gratulate  them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SOUP  KITCHENS  AND  BREAD  LINES 
MUST  NEVER  AGAIN  BE  TOLER¬ 
ATED:  OUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  MUST  BE  LIBERALIZED 
AND  EXPANDED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  12080,  as  amended 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  is  a 
great  advance  in  social  legislation.  The 
11  members  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  who  signed  the  majority 
report  and  reported  the  bill,  as  amended, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  real  and 
needful  public  service  they  have  per¬ 
formed  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  32  years  ago, 
.the  most  humane  and  advanced  sefcial 
.gislation  in  our  Nation’s  histor/,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  was  enacted  into 
lawSThe  man  who  proposed  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  whose  signature  plac/ra  it  on  the 
statute-books  is  dead.  This  is/one  of  many 
imprintsNthat  Franklin  DyRoosevelt  left 
upon  theXpages  of  American  history 
which  will 'endure  forever.  I  am  very 
happy  that  during  mj/nrst  term  as  Con¬ 
gressman  at  La^ge  hrorn  Ohio,  I  voted  for 
and  spoke  in  faiXj/of  passage  of  the  first 
Social  Security  L 

Since  passage  of\the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935,  OongresXhas  made  changes 
in  the  act  ir/keeping  with  fast-changing 
times.  We/have  a  dutyNto  further  ex¬ 
pand  arnn  liberalize  this 'program.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  will 
help  Assure  that  millions  of  \Americans 
wilLenjoy  a  measure  of  securitXand  dig' 
ni^y  in  their  old  age 

It  is  a  happy  personal  recollection  that 
\ as  Congressman  at  Large  from  Ohichand 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  WSys 
and  Means  in  the  House  of  Represent! 
tives,  I  helped  draft  our  present  liber' 
alized  and  expanded  social  security  pro¬ 
gram.  Over  the  years  I  have  always 
supported  and  voted  for  liberalizing 
amendments.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
vote  this  week  for  this  bill  as  reported  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  for  some  amendments 
which  are  among  the  most  far-reaching 
improvements  to  our  social  security  in¬ 
surance  program  since  its  enactment 
more  than  32  years  ago. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  became 
law,  there  were  fewer  than  7  million 
Americans  65  years  or  older.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  19  million  men  and 
women  65  years  of  age  or  older.  By  1970 
there  will  be  more  than  20  million. 

The  majority  of  men  and  women 
beyond  65  years  old  have  inadequate 
incomes.  Most  do  not  receive  private 
pensions.  The  majority  cannot  afford 
proper  medical  care.  Many  are  ill- 
housed  and,  unfortunately,  too  many 
lack  means  to  obtain  proper  diet  and  are 
.undernourished.  It  is  clear  that  social 


security  benefits  must  be  greatly  \x/- 
creased  and  the  social  security  program 
greatly  expanded  if  we  are  to  .meet 
present  needs  of  older  Amertoans 

The  proposal  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  raises  average  benefits  for 
nearly  24  million  social  security  recip¬ 
ients — men,  women,  and  enildren — by 
15  percent  across  the  boar®.  It  increases 
the  monthly  minimum  h^nefit  from  $44 
to  $70.  The  optional  retirement  age  is 
lowered  from  62  to  60  .at  reduced  benefits 
for  those  who  may/choose  to  retire  at 
this  earlier  age.  This  will  cause  760,000 
additional  Americans  to  be  eligible  for 
benefits  amounting  to  $524  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  12unonths  after  this  act  goes 
into  effect.  Benefits  have  been  liberalized 
for  disablea  widows  and  for  widows  of 
workers  hovered  during  their  lifetime. 
This  proposal  eases  eligibility  require- 
ments/for  payments  to  the  blind. 

Our  social  security  system,  which  is 
actually  the  old-age,  survivors,  disability, 
id  health  insurance  program,  is  an 
Ictuarir.lly  sound  insurance  system.  The 
present  surplus  in  the  social  security 
and  disability  trust  funds  exceeds  $23 
billion.  Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  this  program 
will  continue  to  be  actuarially  sound 
without  imposing  unduly  heavy  premium 
payments  on  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  United  States  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  under  great  leader¬ 
ship  since  those  dark  depression  days  of 
1931  and  1932,  when  a  high-placed 
Government  official  said,  “Relief  is  a 
local  problem.” 

The  hope  we  all  cherish  is  an  old  age 
free  from  care  and  want.  To  that  end 
people  toil  patiently  and  live  closely, 
seeking  to  save  something  for  the  day 
when  they  can  earn  no  more.  As  age 
creeps  on,  there  is  a  constantly  declining 
capacity  to  earn,  until  at  65  many  find 
themselves  unemployable. 

There  was  no  more  pitiful  tragedy  than 
the  lot  of  the  worker  who  had  struggled 
all  his  life  to  gain  a  competence  and  who, 
at  65,  was  poverty  stricken  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  charity.  The  black  slave  knew 
no  such  tragedy  as  this.  It  was  a  tragedy 
reserved  for  the  free  worker  in  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  in  an  era  which 
now  seems  remote  but  in  fact  was  as 
^recent  as  the  late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s. 

.Mr.  President,  back  in  1931,  in  my 
hotae  city  of  Cleveland,  and  in  cities 
throughout  the  country,  there  were 
bread-fines  and  soup  kitchens.  Unless  one 
lived  through  and  can  recall  the  terrible 
depression,  he  would  have  difficulty  in 
believing  che  conditions  that  existed  at 
that  time.  Bknks  in  48  States  were  closed. 
Many  had  fahed  and  the  savings  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  citizeniWere  wiped  away.  In  the 
final  months  of\the  administration  of 
President  Herberk  Hoover,  the  entire 
financial  structure  of  the  United  States 
had  collapsed.  Never -at  any  time  since 
the  Federal  troops  streamed  back  into 
Washington  in  panic  in  sfily  1861,  after 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  or\Manassas,  in 
the  War  Between  the  Stales,  was  our 
Nation  so  imperiled. 

Farmers  were  not  makin^V  enough 
money  to  pay  their  taxes  and  th\  inter¬ 
est  on  their  mortgages.  Groups  of  warm¬ 
ers  gathered  on  courthouse  steps  threat¬ 
ening  to  hang  judges,  demonstrating 
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against  foreclosures  of  farms,  and  inter- 

■erly  processes  of  the 
4  million  worthy  and 
md  women  walked 
This  represented  26 
in’s  workingmen  and 
sr  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ly  employment  what- 
nts  have  proved  that 
of  the  social  security 
checks  totaling  more 
social  security  bene- 
ear  to  almost  23  mil- 
here  has  been  and  is 
no  possibility  of  a  civuel  depression  such' 
as  was  experienced  coinmencing  in  1930. 

Where  would  the  American  people 
have  been  without  that\aw?  Think  of 
the  distressful  situation  ok  our  country 
during  those  three  recession,  periods  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Where 
would  they  have  been  except  for  social 
security  and  the  payments  that  came  in 
every  month  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
social  security  system?  Those  recessions 
would  have  become  great,  deep  and  sor¬ 
rowful  depressions.  No  one  today  serfr 
ously  questions  the  need  for  our  sociaP 
security  system  or  its  importance  in  pro¬ 
moting  economic  and  social  stability. 

Americans  now  know  that  private 
charities,  bread  lines  and  soup  kitchens 
must  never  again  be  the  answer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  intelligence  and  sense  of  justice  to 
the  problems  of  unemployment  and  in¬ 
digent  old  age. 

Mr.  President,  at  present  social  secu¬ 
rity  recipients  may  not  earn  more  than 
$1,500  per  year  without  suffering  deduc¬ 
tions  from  their  social  security  benefits. 
The  present  limitation  imposes  a  cruel 
financial  burden  on  people  still  able  to 
work  after  65  and  denies  them  a  right 
which  they  have  earned  by  their  own 
contributions  into  the  social  security 
fund.  It  is  reasonable  to  look  forward  to 
dramatic  new  breakthroughs  in  the 
search  for  cures  for  cancer  and  heart 
disease  that  will  push  higher  and  higher 
the  life  expectancy  of  Americans.  Men 
and  women  of  65  and  70  and  75  will — 
and  many  now  do — have  the  ability  to 
participate  in  gainful  employment  after 
retirement. 

It  is  unfair  to  bar  these  men  and  wo¬ 
men  from  receiving  social  security  retire-, 
ment  payments  for  which  they  have  paLa 
premiums  during  their  more  active  yea^s. 
This  can  be  remedied  at  no  cost  whatso¬ 
ever  to  taxpayers  by  increasing  the/earn¬ 
ings  limitation.  / 

In  four  successive  Congresses  I  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  to  increase  rile  earnings 
limitation  for  social  security  recipients. 
I  was  very  glad  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
earnings  limitation  bo'  increased  from 
$1,500  to  $1,680  in  lSo3,  and  $2,000  an¬ 
nually  thereafter,  with  no  reduction  in 
social  security  benefits.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  future  tne  earnings  limitation 
will  be  increased  even  further  and  finally 
removed  altogether. 

Social  security  payments  totaling  more 
than  $90  inillion  are  now  delivered  each 
month  tu  1,250,000,  Ohio  men,  women, 
and  onildren.  With  the  enactment 
of  the  pending  bill,  this  amount  will  be 
increased  to  more  than  $105  million. 
Soon,  24  million  Americans — children, 


men,  and  women — will  receive  social 
security  checks  amounting  to  $2  billion, 
or  more,  each  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  our  col¬ 
leagues  who  serve  on  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  for  their  outstand¬ 
ing  work.  The  Nation  is  indebted  to  them 
for  the  social  security  bill  they  have  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  and  which  we  are 
considering  today.  It  will  truly  be  a  great 
day  in  our  Nation’s  history  when  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Amendments  of  1967  are 
enacted  into  law. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  House  on  S.  2388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to 
provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency 
Employment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967.’’ 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $1,600,000,000,  of  which 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of 
such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $667,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  such  Act, 
$776,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  II,  $47,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  title  III,  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  V,  $14,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VI,  and  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
VIII. 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“PART  A — JOB  CORPS 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job 
Corps  for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and 
procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  residential  and /or  nonresidential 
centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate 
in  intensive  programs  of  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  work  experience,  counseling, 
6nd  other  activities,  and  prescribes  various 
other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  operation  and  continuing 
development  of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose 
is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can 
benefit  from  an  unusually  intensive  program 
operated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become 
more  responsible,  employable,  and  productive 
citizens;  and  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes, 
where  feasible,  to  the  development  of 
National,  State,  and  community  resources, 
and  to  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  techniques  for  working  with  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by 
public  and  private  institutions  and  agencies. 
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“ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  job  corps 

“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established 
within  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  a  ‘Job  Corps’. 

“INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS 

“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  efirollee  in  the  Job 
Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be  a 
person  who — 

“  ( 1 )  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but 
not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment: 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  low-income  family  who  requires 
additional  education,  training,  or  intensive 
counseling  and  related  assistance  in  order  to 
secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment  par¬ 
ticipate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork, 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable 
to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

"(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  so  characterized  by  cultural  depriva¬ 
tion,  a  disruptive  homelife,  or  other  disori¬ 
enting  conditions  as  to  substantially  impair 
his  prospects  for  successful  participation  in 
any  other  program  providing  needed  train¬ 
ing,  education,  or  assistance. 

“(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening 
as  provided  for  in  sections  104  and  105,  to 
have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspirations 
needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this  part, 
and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  involves; 
and 

“(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en¬ 
rollment  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Job 
Corps  rules  and  regulations. 

“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS— 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  be  implemented  through  arrange¬ 
ments  which  make  use  of  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  community  action 
agencies,  public  employment  offices,  profes¬ 
sional  groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The 
rules  shall  establish  specific  standards  and 
procedures  for  conducting  screening  and 
selection  activities;  shall  encourage  recruit¬ 
ment  through  agencies  and  individuals  hav¬ 
ing  contact  with  youths  over  substantial  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer 
reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and 
problems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary 
consultation  with  other  individuals  and 
organizations,  including  court,  probation, 
parole,  law  enforcement,  education,  welfare, 
and  medical  authorities  and  advisers.  They 
shall  also  provide  for — 

“(1)  an  interview  with  each  applicant  for 
the  purpose  of — 

“(A)  determining  whether  his  educational 
and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met  through 
the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative  program  in 
his  home  community; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per¬ 
tinent  data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  interests  for  evaluation  in  determining 
hs  eligibility  and  potential  assignment; 
and 

“(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak¬ 
ing  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 
enrollee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

“(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and,  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past 
behavior,  family  income,  environment,  and 
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other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eligibility. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of 
candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  taking 
into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth 
who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  residential  facilities  for  such  youth  in 
order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion. 

“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION - SPECIAL 

LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be 

selected  as  an  enrollee  unless  it  is  determined 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
can  participate  successfully  in  group  situa¬ 
tions  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  be¬ 
havior  that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ships  between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding 
of  both  the  rules  tg. which  he  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual 
who  has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  be¬ 
havior  against  persons  or  property,  repetitive 
delinquents  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director 
shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  such  potential 
enrollee’s  individual  situation  that  there  is 
reasonable  expectation  that  his  conduct  will 
not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and  success  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  opportunity  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  over¬ 
come  his  problem. 

“(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies 
for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even  though 
he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his 
release  from  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  officials 
is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and 
the  Director  and  does  not  violate  'applicable 
laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the 
individual  and  all  reports  to  State  or  other 
authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
ply  with  applicable  probation  or  parole 
requirements.  — 

“enrollment  and  assignment 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize 
in  special  cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  individual  of  obligations 
under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

“(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section 
609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form:  ‘I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic.’  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“(d)  After  the  Director  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be  assigned  to 
a  men’s  training  center,  a  conservation 
center,  or  a  women’s  training  center,  the 
center  to  which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall 
be  that  center  of  the  appropriate  type  which 
is  closest  to  the  enrollee’s  home,  except  that 
the  Director,  on  an  individual  basis,  may 


waive  this  requirement  when  overriding  con¬ 
siderations  justify  such  action.  Assignments 
to  centers  in  areas  more  remote  from  the 
enrollee’s  home  shall  be  carefully  limited  to 
situations  in  which  such  action  is  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  an  equitable  opportunity 
for  disadvantage  youth  from  various  sections 
of  the  country  to  participate  in  the  program, 
to  prevent  undue  delays  in  the  assignment 
of  individual  enrollees,  to  provide  an  assign¬ 
ment  which  adequately  meets  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee  or  is 
necessary  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

“job  corps  centers 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make 
.agreements  with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps 
centers.  These  centers  may  be  residential 
and/or  nonresidential  in  character  and  shall 
be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  provide 
enrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with 
education,  vocational  training,  work  experi¬ 
ence  (either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers), 
counseling,  and  other  services  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  The  centers  shall  include  con¬ 
servation  centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily 
in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to 
other  training  and  assistance,  programs  of 
work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to 
conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to 
assist  in  developing  community  projects  in 
the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include 
men's  and  women’s  training  centers  to  be 
located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and 
to  provide  activities  which  shall  include 
training  and  other  services  appropriate  for 
enrollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

“(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and 
women’s  training  centers  shall  offer  educa¬ 
tion  and  vocational  training  opportunities, 
together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  non¬ 
residential  basis  to  participants  in  programs 
described  in  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  Director  may  specify. 

“program  activities 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with 
an  intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  super¬ 
vised  program  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  planned  avoca- 
tional  and  recreational  activities,  physical 
rehabilitation  and  development,  and  counsel¬ 
ing.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  re¬ 
quired  program  for  each  enrollee  shall  in¬ 
clude  activities  designed  to  assist  him  in 
choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 
problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity  or  in  adjusting  to  a  new  community, 
and  planning  and  managing  his  daily  affairs 
in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to 
long-term  upward  mobility,  and  shall  aggre¬ 
gate  at  least  sixty  hours  a  week.  Center  pro¬ 
grams  shall  include  required  participation 
in  center  maintenance  support  and  related 
work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrol¬ 
lees  in  increasing  their  sense  of  contribution, 
responsibility,  and  discipline. 

“(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

“(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high 
school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concur¬ 


rence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates  to  be 
issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  services  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s  level  of 
educational  attainment. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi¬ 
ence  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  for  service  and  will  be  coordi¬ 
nated  with  other  work-experience  programs 
in  the  community. 

“allowance  and  support 

“Sec.  109.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow¬ 
ances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans¬ 
portation,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Director  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees 
from  places  of  termination  to  their  homes. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en¬ 
rollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has 
not  completed  at  least  six  months’  service  in 
the  Job  Corps. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  for¬ 
mer  enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however, 
unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  as  determined  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of 
his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  incurred  by  that  enrollee; 
and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regu¬ 
lations,  reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee’s 
readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  mis¬ 
conduct  during  participation  in  the  Job 
Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Director  may  determine,  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse 
or  child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  rela¬ 
tive  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enrollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal 
amount  by  the  Director. 

“standards  of  conduct 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  it  is  determined  that  reten¬ 
tion  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job 
Corps  center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  de¬ 
portment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of 
other  enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex¬ 
peditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  au- 
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thority,  as  provided  under  regulations  set  by 
the  Director. 

“COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage 
and  shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  community 
advisory  councils  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and 
for  planning  programs  of  mutual  interest. 
Whenever  possible,  such  advisory  councils 
shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  in  advisory  council  affairs 
shall  be  encouraged  and  where  feasible  sep¬ 
arate  youth  councils  may  be  established,  to 
be  composed  of  representative  enrollees  and 
representative  young  people  from  the  com¬ 
munities.  The  Director  shall  establish  nec¬ 
essary  rules  and  take  necessary  action  to 
assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  consistent  with  this  section  with  a  view 
to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objectives 
which  shall  include:  (1)  giving  community 
officials  appropriate  advance  notice  of 
changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  ac¬ 
tivities  that  may  affect  or  be  of  interest  to 
the  community;  (2)  affording  the  commu¬ 
nity  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of 
direct  concern  to  it,  including  policies  gov¬ 
erning  the  issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to 
enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  officials  with 
full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community 
groups  and  agencies,  including  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  and  agencies  which  work  with 
young  people  in  the  community;  (4)  en¬ 
couraging  the  fullest  practicable  participa¬ 
tion  of  enrollees  in  programs  or  projects  for 
community  improvement  or  betterment, 
with  adequate  advance  consultation  with 
business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  in¬ 
terested  community  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic, 
or  similar  events  in  which  enrollees  and  lo¬ 
cal  residents  may  participate  together;  (6) 
providing  community  residents  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as 
(part-time  instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers, 
either  in  the  center  or  in  the  community; 
(7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career 
opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  commu¬ 
nity;  and  (8)  promoting  interchanges  of 
information  and  techniques  among,  and  co¬ 
operative  projects  involving,  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

“COUNSELING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 

“Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee  at  regular  intervals  to  follow  his  prog¬ 
ress  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termi¬ 
nation  to  determine  his  capabilities  and 
shall  seek  to  place  him  in  a  job  in  the  voca¬ 
tion  for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he 
is  likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in 
attaining  further  training  or  education.  In 
placing  enrollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall 
utilize  the  United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  to  determine  the  status  and 
progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

“(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee’s 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records,  in¬ 
cluding  data  derived  from  his  counseling  and 
testing,  other  than  confidential  information, 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible  in  accordance  with  section  611(d) 
of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment 
allowance  provided  for  in  section  109(c)  of 
this  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant 


to  subsection  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid 
to  former  enrollees  (who  have  not  already 
found  employment)  at  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any 
such  former  enrollee,  if  he  is  returning  to 
his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the 
community  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has 
indicated  an  intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by  which 
public  employment  service  officers  will  main¬ 
tain  records  regarding  former  enrollees  who 
are  thus  paid  at  such  offices  including  infor¬ 
mation  as  to — 

“(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  offices’  help  in  finding  a 
job; 

“(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  in  jobs  without  further  education  or 
training; 

“(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re¬ 
quire  further  training  before  being  placed  in 
jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  in 
which  they  participated;  and 

“(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re¬ 
quire  further  remedial  or  basic  education  in 
order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  to¬ 
gether  with  information  as  to  the  types  of 
programs  for  which  such  former  enrollees 
were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain 
the  same  types  of  records  regarding  former 
enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for  mainte¬ 
nance  by  public  employment  service  offices, 
and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  records 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  en¬ 
rollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Director 
prior  to  the  termination  of  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Jobs  Corps,  the  Director  shall 
maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  information. 
“evaluation;  experimental  and  develop¬ 
mental  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  independent  evaluations,  with 
a  view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  providing  information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall 
seek  to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  use  of  residential  as  op¬ 
posed  to  nonresidential  facilities,  from  the 
use  of  facilities  combining  residential  and 
nonresidential  components,  from  the  use 
of  centers  with  large  as  opposed  to  small 
enrollments,  and  from  the  use  of  different 
types  of  program  sponsors,  including  public 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
boards  of  education,  and  private  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  evaluation  shall  also  include  com¬ 
parisons  with  proper  control  groups  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  who  have  not  participated 
in  the  program.  In  carrying  out  such  evalua¬ 
tions,  the  Director  shall  arrange  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and 
shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials 
in  order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those  used  in 
other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  agencies  specific  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  residence  of 
former  enrollees,  their  employment  status, 
compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to 
community  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  similar  information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  fol¬ 
lowing  their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall 
be  published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the 
report  required  by  section  608. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  experimental,  research. 
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or  demonstration  projects  directed  to  devel¬ 
oping  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the  better 
use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more  rapid 
adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life 
that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  period  of 
their  enrollment,  of  reducing  transportation 
and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  under  this  part.  These  proj¬ 
ects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects  pro¬ 
viding  youths  with  education,  training,  and 
other  supportive  services  on  a  combined  resi¬ 
dential  and  nonresidential  basis.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  may,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  undertake 
one  or  more  pilot  projects  designed  to  involve 
youth  who  have  a  history  of  serious  and 
violent  behavior  against  persons  or  property, 
repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addic¬ 
tion,  or  other  behavioral  aberrations.  Projects 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  developed  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal 
or  State  agencies  conducting  similar  or  re¬ 
lated  programs  or  projects  and  with  the  prime 
sponsors,  as  described  in  part  B  of  this  title, 
in  the  communities  where  the  projects  will 
be  carried  out.  They  may  be  undertaken 
jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally  as¬ 
sisted  programs,  including  programs  under 
part  B  of  this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  activities  under  those  programs  shall, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency 
concerned,  be  available  to  projects  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same 
or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title 
which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub¬ 
section  essential  to  a  determination  of  their 
feasibility  and  usefulness.  He  shall,  either  in 
the  report  required  by  section  608  or  a  sep¬ 
arate  annual  document,  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this 
section,  including  a  full  description  of  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  connection  with  combined  resi¬ 
dential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

“(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  up¬ 
graded  vocational  education  schools  could 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  educational  and  training 
facilities,  the  Director,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter 
into  one  or  more  agreements  with  State  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  operating  model  community 
vocational  education  schools  and  skill 
centers.  Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally 
located  in  an  urban  area  having  a  high  drop¬ 
out  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
youths,  and  a  need  in  the  area  "for  a  combina¬ 
tion  vocational  school  and  skill  center.  No 
such  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless 
it  contains  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that — 

“(1)  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

“(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school 
and  skill  center  reflect  the  job  market  needs 
as  projected  by  the  survey; 

“(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  education, 
and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  follow 
the  center’s  activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations  regarding  its  operation; 

“(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  schools  in  the  area  and  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours;  and 

“(5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures  as  the  Director  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  project  will  be  provided. 

“ADVISORY  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

“Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  availability  of  outside 
advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would 
be  of  substantial  benefit  in  identifying  and 
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overcoming  problems,  in  planning  program 
or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening 
relationships  between  the  Jobs  Corps  and 
agencies,  institutions,  or  groups  engaged  in 
related  activities.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  considered  as  limiting  the  functions 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  established 
pursuant  to  section  605  of  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  any  matter  or  question  involving 
the  Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
the  establishment  through  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  one  or 
more  boards  or  committees  under  this 
section. 

“PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  STATES 

“Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  nec¬ 
essary  action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consul¬ 
tation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
applicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation 
or  administration  of  State-operated  pro¬ 
grams  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula¬ 
tions,  pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

“Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi¬ 
cally  provided  in  the  following  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ¬ 
ing  those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave, '  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.,  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service 
performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall 
be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘em¬ 
ployee’  as  defined  in  sections  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of 
that  subchapter  shall  apply  except  as 
follows: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author¬ 
ized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthy  pay  of  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received  under 
the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2  em¬ 
ploye’,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of  title 
5,  U  ited  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  en¬ 
rollees;  and 

“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  injured  enrolee  is  ter¬ 
minated. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  in  title  28,  United  States 


Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

“(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
it  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

“(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
in  a  manner  that  will  increase  the  residential 
capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above  forty- 
five  thousand  enrollees. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  on  or  before  June  30, 
1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  receiving  training,  at  least  25  per  cen¬ 
tum  shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall 
immediately  take  steps  to  achieve  an  enroll¬ 
ment  ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  en¬ 
rollees  in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  con¬ 
sistent  with  (1)  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  operation  of  the  program,  (2)  sound 
administrative  practice,  and  (3)  the  socio¬ 
economic,  educational,  and  training  needs  of 
the  population  to  be  served. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  for  the  first  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  the  direct  operating  costs  of 
Job  Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not 
exceed  $6,500  per  residential  enrollee,  or 
$2,500  per  nonresidential  enrollee. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  insure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  any  conservation  or  training  center 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

“political  discrimination  and  political 

ACTIVITY 

“Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  polit¬ 
ical  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All 
disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  consti¬ 
tutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern¬ 
ment  employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
enrollee  in  the  Corps  or  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be  spe¬ 
cifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  politi¬ 
cal  management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
either  partisan  or  nonpartisan,  or  in  voter 
registration  drives,  except  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such 
officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  offi¬ 
cial  position  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the 
result  thereof.  All  such  persons  shall  retain 
the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their 
—  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and  candi¬ 
dates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Fed¬ 
eral  employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political 
purposes  from  members  of  the  Corps,  shall 
be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac¬ 
tices  Act,  1925. 

~  “(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 

Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 


after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en¬ 
rollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  with  specific  instructions  as  to  disci¬ 
pline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  actions.’’ 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Parts  B  and  D  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  con¬ 
solidated  as  a  new  part  B  of  such  title  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth 
and  Adults 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  pa  t  is  to 
provide  useful  work  and  training  opportuni¬ 
ties,  together  with  related  services  and  assist¬ 
ance,  that  will  assist  low-income  youths  to 
continue  or  resume  their  education,  and  to 
help  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  both 
young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and  hold  regular 
competitive  employment,  with  maximum  op¬ 
portunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing 
programs  which  respond  to  local  needs  and 
problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  which  includes  pro¬ 
grams  using  both  public  and  private  re¬ 
sources  to  overcome  the  complex  problems 
of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployment,  underem¬ 
ployment,  and  low  income. 

“COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  AREAS  AND  COMPREHEN¬ 
SIVE  WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate 
or  recognize  community  program  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting 
comprehensive  community  work  and  train¬ 
ing  programs. 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  com¬ 
munity  may  be  a  city,  county,  multicity,  or 
multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective 
of  boundaries  or  political  subdivisions) 
which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base 
and  possesses  the  commonality  of  interest 
needed  for  a  comprehensive  work  and  train¬ 
ing  program.  The  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  respon¬ 
sible  for  programs  relating  to  community 
action,  manpower  services,  physical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  housing,  education, 
health,  and  other  community  services  to  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of  coterminous 
or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning 
purposes  among  those  programs  and  com¬ 
prehensive  work  and  training  programs  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  title. 

“(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  must  seek  to  provide  participants 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employ¬ 
ment.  It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach 
to  planning  and  implementation  including 
the  linkage  of  relevant  component  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities.  It  shall  also  provide 
for  evaluation. 

“PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  DELEGATE  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  pro¬ 
gram  area,  the  Director  shall  recognize  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  to  receive 
funds  under  section  123  (except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  in  section  123(c)).  This 
agency  must  be  capable  of  planning,  admin¬ 
istering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a 
comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

“(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for 
the  participation  of  employers  and  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

“(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  use  of  public  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out 
components  of  the  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program,  including  without  limi¬ 
tation  agencies  governed  with  the  participa- 
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tion  of  the  poor  and  other  residents  of  the 
neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  the  public  employment 
service,  the  public  welfare  agency,  other 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  private  train¬ 
ing  institutions,  and  other  capable  public 
and  private  organizations. 

"(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate 
agencies  shall  provide  for  participation  of 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program  and  its  components.  Such 
persons  shall  be  provided  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of 
component  programs,  including  opportunity 
for  further  occupational  training  and  ca¬ 
reer  advancement. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
part  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

"ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  or  components  of  such  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following: 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in¬ 
come  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
to  permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  at¬ 
tendance  in  school; 

“(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  un¬ 
deremployed,  or  low-income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  train¬ 
ing  (which  must  include  sufficient  basic 
education  and  institutional  or  on-the-job 
training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to 
develop  their  maximum  occupational  poten¬ 
tial  and  to  obtain  regular  competitive  em¬ 
ployment; 

“(3)  special  programs  which  involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  lack  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  per¬ 
sons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the  better¬ 
ment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or 
area  served  by  the  program,  including  with¬ 
out  limitation  activities  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  management,  conservation,  or 
development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands; 

“(4)  special  programs  which  provide  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  persons  with  jobs  lead¬ 
ing  to  career  opportunities,  including  new 
types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or  cul¬ 
tural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re¬ 
development,  and  public  safety,  which  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods 
of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  job  ladder  opportunities,  and  which 
provide  opportunities  for  further  occupa¬ 
tional  training  to  facilitate  career  advance¬ 
ment; 

“(5)  special  programs  which  concentrate 
work  and  training  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed 
persons,  and  within  those  rural  areas  having 
substantial  outmigration  to  urban  areas, 
which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure 


that  work  and  training  opportunities  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  from  private  and  public  em¬ 
ployers; 

“(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs 
under  this  or  other  Acts  including  health 
services,  counseling,  day  care  for  children, 
transportation  assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to 
achieve  success  in  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  employment; 

“(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  em¬ 
ployment  service  units  to  provide  recruit¬ 
ment,  counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  in  urban  neighborhoods 
and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible  to  the 
most  disadvantaged; 

“(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  including  arrange¬ 
ments  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  unusual  training  costs  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive,  payment  for  on-the-job 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services, 
payment  of  all  or  part  of  employer  costs  of 
sending  recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons,  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  permit  employers  to  provide  em¬ 
ployees  resident  in  such  areas  with  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  work  or  to  reimburse 
such  employees  for  such  transportation: 
Provided,  That  in  making  such  reimburse¬ 
ments  to  employers  the  Director  shall  assure 
that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would 
be  applicable  to  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof;  and 

“(9)  means  of  planning,  administering, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a'  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program. 

“(b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work 
and  training  component  programs  conducted 
in  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  such  components  shall  be  provided 
to  the  prime  sponsor  unless  the  Director 
determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  provid¬ 
ing  an  extension  of  time,  except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  subsection  (c).  After  that 
date,  the  work  and  training  components  of 
programs  authorized  by  section  502  of  this 
Act  and  by  section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program,  including  funding 
through  the  prime  sponsor  where  appro¬ 
priate. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private 
organization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  component  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  deter¬ 
mines,  after  soliciting  and  considering  com¬ 
ments  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  that 
such  assistance  would  enhance  program 
effectiveness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
persons  served  and  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  programs  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section,  financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  directly  to  local 
or  State  educational  agencies  pursuant  to 
agreements  between  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  providing  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  programs  under  direct  grants 
or  contracts. 

“SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 

“Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in 
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accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  conjunction  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed; 

“(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
■work-training  and  education,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant; 

“(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants; 

“(5)  no  person  charged  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  responsibility  for  administration 
of  the  program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party. 

“(b)’  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  improve¬ 
ments,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  im¬ 
provements  which  will  be  substantially  used 
by  low-income  persons  and  families  or  which 
will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or 
facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  and  families. 

“(c)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar¬ 
riers,  to  employment  and  occupational  ad¬ 
vancement. 

“(d)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide 
for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources  under 
other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  train¬ 
ing  and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 
“program  participants 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons.  The  Director,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Social  Security  Administrator, 
shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  family  size,  urban- 
rural  and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income  family 
if  the  family  receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

“(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  res¬ 
idents  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

“(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

“elderly 

“Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that 
programs  under  this  part  shall  be  designed 
to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long-term  un¬ 
employment  among  persons  fifty-five  years 
and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  persons  as  regular,  part-time, 
and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

“PILOT  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  or¬ 
ganizations  for  pilot  projects  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects 
may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or  pri¬ 
vate  organizations. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot 
projects  designed  to  encourage  the  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  of  private  employers, 
other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  work 
and  training  programs  under  this  part. 
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“(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a 
pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and  consider 
comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime 
sponsor,  if  any,  in  the  community  where 
the  project  will  be  undertaken. 

“technical  assistance  and  training 
“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (di¬ 
rectly  or  through  contracts  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  arrangements)  technical  assistance 
to  assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may 
also  make  arrangements  for  the  training  of 
instructors  and  other  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under 
this  part.  He  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

“role  of  the  states 

“Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  appropriate  State 
agencies  to — ■ 

“(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  as  authorized  by  section  128,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural 
areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  admin¬ 
isters  programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

“(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  this  part; 

“(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs 
in  communities  which  have  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 
“(4)  provide  work  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  State  projects  and  in  State  agen¬ 
cies:  Provided,  That  these  opportunities 
shall  be  made  available  to  participants  in 
community  work  and  training  programs. 
“equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
“Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs 
authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(a)(5); 
but  not  more  than  12  y2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect 
to  the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  al¬ 
located  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  123,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  assistance  among  the  States.  In  de¬ 
veloping  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  family  in¬ 
come  levels. 

"limitations  on  federal  assistance 
“Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program  or 
activity,  including  costs  of  administration. 
The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  that  percentage  if  he  de¬ 
termines,  pursuant  to  regulations  establish¬ 
ing  objective  criteria  for  such  determina¬ 
tions,  that  this  is  necessary  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any 
fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Fed- 
eral  contributions  under  this  title  exceed¬ 
ing  its  requirements  under  this  section,  such 
excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements 
for  such  contributions  under  section  223(c). 

“program  data  and  evaluation 
“Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  program  data  system  consistent  with  simi¬ 
lar  data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published 
periodically. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs 
under  this  part,  including  their  effectiveness 
in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 


of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation 
shall  include  comparisons  with  proper  con¬ 
trol  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other 
Acts,  including  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this 
purpose,  contract  for  independent  evalua¬ 
tions  of  such  programs  or  individual  projects. 
The  results  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub¬ 
lish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  123, 
128,  and  129.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

“TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMU¬ 
NITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  201.  This  title  provides  for  commu¬ 
nity  action  agenices  and  programs,  pre¬ 
scribes  the  structure  and  describes  the  func¬ 
tions  of  community  action  agencies  and 
authorizes  financial  assistance  to  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  and  related  projects 
and  activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local, 
State,  private  and  Federal  resources  upon  the 
goal  of  enabling  low-income  families,  and 
low-income  individuals  of  all  ages  in  rural 
and  urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  motivations  and  secure  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  needed  for  them  to  become  fully 
self-sufficient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to 
promote,  as  methods  of  achieving  a  better 
focusing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  family  self-sufficiency — 

“(1)  the  strengthening  of  community  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  planning  and  coordinating  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this  as¬ 
sistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  officials, 
organizations,  and  interested  and  affected 
citizens,  can  be  made  more  responsible  to 
local  needs  and  conditions; 

“(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range 
of  services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
so  that  these  services  may  be  made  more 
effective  and  efficient  in  helping  families  and 
individuals  to  overcome  particular  problems 
in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  sup¬ 
ports  their  progress  in  overcoming,  related 
problems; 

“(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  in¬ 
novative  approaches  in  attacking  causes  •  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increasingly  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  employing  available  re¬ 
sources; 

“(4)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  all  programs  and  projects  designed  to  serve 
the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served, 
so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  capabilities  for  self-advancement 
and  assure  that  those  programs  and  projects 
are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and  widely 
utilized  by  their  intended  beneficiaries;  and 

“(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials, 
private  religious,  charitable,  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  organizations,  and  individual  citizens, 
a  more  active  role  for  business,  labor,  and 
professional  groups  able  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  or  otherwise  influence 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  poor. 


“It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of 
this  title  and  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  health  care,  vocational  training,  and 
employment  opportunities  in  rural  America 
to  enable  the  poor  living  in  rural  areas  to 
remain  in  such  areas  and  become  self-suffi¬ 
cient  therein.  It  shall  not  be  the  purpose  of 
this  title  or  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  encourage  the  rural 
poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that  continua¬ 
tion  of  such  migration  is  frequently  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  poor  and  tends  to 
further  congest  the  already  overcrowded 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  Nation’s  cities. 
“Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 
Programs 

“designation  of  community  action  agencies; 
community  action  programs 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  Community  action  agencies 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov¬ 
erning  officials),  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdi¬ 
visions,  which — 

“  ( 1 )  has  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  and 

“(2)  is  designated  as  a  community  action 
agency  by  the  Director. 

A  community  action  program  is  a  community 
based  and  operated  program — 

“(1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  com¬ 
ponents  to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  activities  having  a  measurable  and 
potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  poverty 
in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the  com¬ 
munity  where  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute 
problem; 

“(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  its  component  proj¬ 
ects  and  activities,  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title; 
and 

“(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  sup¬ 
plementary  criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre¬ 
scribe  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

“(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli¬ 
cable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may 
be  projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  or  projects  assisted  from  other  public 
or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or 
designed  pursuant  to  the  eligibility  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing 
assistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity 
which  will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

“(c)  The  community  for  which  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  is  designated  to  carry 
on  a  community  action  program  may  be  a 
city,  county,  multicity,  multicounty,  or  other 
governmental  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (whether  or 
not  its  boundaries  correspond  with  those  of 
any  political  subdivision);  but  it  must  in 
any  event  provide  the  organizational  base 
and  possess  the  commonality  of  interest 
needed  for  an  efficient  and  effective  program 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

“(d)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  as  a  community  action  agency  other 
than  a  community  action  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  for  activities  of  the 
kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  community  action  agency 
serving  the  community  has  failed,  after  hav¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to 
submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  community 
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action  program  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or  that 
neither  the  State  nor  any  qualified  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdi¬ 
visions  is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  for  such  community 
or  to  designate  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  to  be  so  designated 
by  the  Director. 

“(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
shall  be  included  in  the  community  action 
program  of  a  State,  or  of  any  political  sub¬ 
division  or  combination  thereof,  if  the  elected 
or  duly  appointed  governing  officials  thereof 
do  not  wish  to  be  so  included.  Such  political 
subdivision,  and  any  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organization  or  agency  designated  by 
it,  shall  be  eligible  for  designation  as  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  political  subdivisions  and  their  des¬ 
ignees. 

“(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal 
government  of  an  Indian  reservation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State. 

“COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES  AND  BOARDS 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action 

agency  which  is  a  State  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  polit¬ 
ical  subdivisions,  shall  administer  its  pro¬ 
gram  through  a  community  action  board 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 
section  (b).  Each  community  action  agency 
which  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination 
of  political  subdivisions,  or  is  an  agency  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Director  under  section  210(d) , 
shall  have  a  governing  board  which  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

“(b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty- 
one  members  and  shall  be  so  constituted 
that  (1)  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
board  are  public  officials,  including  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials,  or  their  representa¬ 
tives,  unless  the  number  of  such  officials  rea¬ 
sonably  available  for  such  service  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board, 
(2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  members  are 
persons  chosen  in  accordance  with  demo¬ 
cratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to  as¬ 
sure  that  they  are  representative  of  the  poor 
in  the  area  served,  and  (3)  the  remainder 
of  the  members  are  officials  or  members  of 
business,  industry,  labor,  religious,  welfare, 
education,  or  other  major  groups  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  community.  Each  member  of  the 
board  selected  to  represent  a  specific  geo¬ 
graphic  area  within  a  community  must  re¬ 
side  in  the  area  he  represents.  No  person 
selected  under  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  as  a  member  of  a  board  shall  serve 
on  such  board  for  more  than  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 

“(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency 
places  responsibility  for  policy  determina¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  character,  extent, 
and  administration  of  programs  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  particular  geographic  area  within  the 
community  in  a  subsidiary  board,  council, 
or  similar  agency,  or  where  it  places  sub¬ 
stantial  reliance  on  the  recommendations  of 
such  an  agency  in  making  such  policy  de¬ 
terminations  affecting  particular  areas,  such 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b). 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such 
standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  schedul¬ 
ing  and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which 
shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  membership) ,  procedures,  establish¬ 
ment  of  committees,  and  similar  matters  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that  boards 
which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b)  provide 
a  continuing  and  effective  mechanism  for 
securing  broad,  community  involvement  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  and  that 
all  groups  or  elements  represented  on  those 
boards  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 


participate  in  decisions  affecting  those  pro¬ 
grams.  Such  standards  or  rules  shall  not  pre¬ 
clude  any  such  board  from  appointing  an 
executive  committee  or  similar  group,  which 
fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the'board, 
to  transact  the  board’s  business  between  its 
meetings.  The  quorum  requirements  for  any 
such  committee  or  group  shall  be  established 
by  the  board. 

“(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  governing  board  shall  include 
the  power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff 
positions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fis¬ 
cal,  and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall 
program  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure 
compliance  with  conditions  of  and  approve 
proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 

“specific  powers  and  functions  of  com¬ 
munity  ACTION  AGENCIES 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  over¬ 
all  responsibility  for  planning,  coordinating, 
evaluating,  and  administering  a  community 
action  program,  a  community  action  agency 
must  have  authority  under  its  charter  or 
applicable  law  to  receive  and  administer 
funds  under  this  title,  funds  and  contribu¬ 
tions  from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  and  funds  under  any 
Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant 
to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
(as  the  case  may  be)  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  con¬ 
tractor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  a  community  action  program.  A 
community  action  agency  must  also  be  em¬ 
powered  to  transfer  funds  so  received,  and  to 
delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject  to 
the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its 
overall  program  responsibilities.  This  power 
to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers  must 
include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  dele¬ 
gations  covering  component  projects  in  all 
cases  where  this  will  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further  pro¬ 
gram  objectives. 

“(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying 
out  its  overall  responsibility  for  a  community 
action  program,  a  community  action  agency 
shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

“(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and  eval¬ 
uating  the  program,  including  actions  to  de¬ 
velop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  and  how  effectively  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  areas  as 
needed  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use 
of  resources. 

“(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in 
activities  related  to  the  community  action 
program  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer 
assistance  available  under  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  community  agencies  and  offi¬ 
cials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve  existing 
efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improving 
day-to-day  communication,  closing  service 
gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most  needy, 
and  providing  additional  opportunities  to 
low-income  individuals  for  regular  employ¬ 
ment  or  participation  in  the  programs  or  ac¬ 
tivities  for  which  those  community  agencies 
and  officials  are  responsible. 

“(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects 
responsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are 
not  otherwise  being  met,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  providing  central  or  common 
services  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety 
of  related  programs,  developing  new  ap¬ 
proaches  or  new  types  of  services  that  can 
be  incorporated  into  other  programs,  and 
filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  those  programs. 

“(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
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will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  interests,  providing 
for  their  regular  participation  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  those  programs,  and  providing 
technical  and  other  support  needed  to  enable 
the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups  to  secure 
on  their  own  behalf  available  assistance  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

“(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  community  action  program  which 
will  result  in  the  additional  use  of  private 
resources  and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to 
such  things  as  developing  new  employment 
opportunities,  stimulating  investment  that 
will  have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing 
poverty  among  residents  of  areas  of  concen¬ 
trated  poverty,  and  providing  methods  by 
which  residents  of  those  areas  can  work  with 
private  groups,  firms,  and  institutions  in 
seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common 
concern. 

“administrative  standards 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  (as  appro¬ 
priate)  require  or  encourage  other  agencies 
participating  in  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  man¬ 
agement  and  administration  which  will  as¬ 
sure,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all 
program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
the  objective  of  providing  assistance  effec¬ 
tively,  efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family 
favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out 
this  section,  which  shall  include  rules  to  as¬ 
sure  full  staff  accountability  in  matters 
governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency 
policy.  Each  community  action  agency  shall 
also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access  to 
information,  including  but  not  limited  to 
public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
community  groups  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
other  agencies  engaged  in  program  activities 
or  operations  involving  the  use  of  authority 
or  funds  for  which  it  is  responsible.  And 
each  community  action  agency  shall  adopt 
for  itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds  or 
exercising  authority  for  which  it  is  respon¬ 
sible,  rules  designed  to  establish  specific 
standards  governing  salaries,  salary  increases, 
travel  and  per  diem  allowances,  and  other 
employee  benefits;  to  assure  that  only  per¬ 
sons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties  with 
competence  and  integrity  are  employed  and 
that  employees  are  promoted  or  advanced 
under  impartial  procedures  calculated  to 
improve  agency  performance  and  effective¬ 
ness;  to  guard  against  personal  or  financial 
conflicts  of  interests;  and  to  define  employee 
duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in 
an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating, 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  in  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or 
other  direct  action  which  is  in  violation  of 
law. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  include  regulations  governing 
matters  relating  to  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activities  and  elections  referred  to 
in  section  603(b)  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall 
be  binding  on  all  agencies  carrying  on  com¬ 
munity  action  program  activities  with  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  this  title.  He  may,  where 
appropriate,  establish  special  or  simplified 
requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies 
operating  in  rural  areas.  These  special  re¬ 
quirements  shall  not,  however,  affect  the 
applicability  of  rules  governing  conflicts  of 
interest,  use  of  position  or  authority  for 
partisan  political  purposes  or  participation 
in  direct  action,  regardless  of  customary 
practices  or  rules  among  agencies  in  the 
community.  The  Director  shall  consult  with 
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the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  repsonsi- 
ble  for  programs  providing  assistance  to 
activities  which  may  be  included  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  maximum  consistency  between 
rules  or  regulations  prescribed  or  followed 
by  those  agencies  and  those  prescribed  under 
this  section. 

“EVALUATION  OP  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 
AND  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  In  determining  whether,  in 
what  amount,  and  on  what  conditions,  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  new  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  the  Director  shall 
consider  evidence  of  the  extent  of  poverty 
in  the  community  and  the  probable  capacity 
of  the  agency  to  undertake  an  efficient  and 
effective  program  in  full  conformity  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  In  renewing  or  sup¬ 
plementing  that  financial  assistance,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on 
such  a  program,  consistent  with  needs  and 
with  due  allowance  for  the  special  problems 
of  rural  and  smaller  communities,  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  agency  has  dis¬ 
charged  its  specific  functions  and  duties  to 
this  end.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  stand¬ 
ards  for  evaluation  of  overall  effectiveness 
and  specific  agency  operations  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  In  developing  those 
standards  he  shall- ‘consider,  but  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to,  the  use  of  criteria  covering:  the 
number  and  incomes  of  persons  or  families 
served  and  seeking  to  be  served  and  the 
length  of  their  participation;  the  extent  to 
which  those  persons  and  families  have  been 
aided  in  establishing  specific  goals  and  have 
in  fact  attained  those  goals;  the  extent  to 
which  resources  have  been  committed  which 
are  over  and  above  the  contributions  required 
by  this  title;  the  degree  to  which  full  use 
has  been  made  of  sources  of  financial  as¬ 
sistance  other  than  this  title;  the  degree  to 
which  agencies,  groups,  and  organizations, 
including  the  poor  and  area  representatives, 
have  actively  participated  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  the  program  in  ques¬ 
tion;  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  follow- 
through  arrangements  among  agencies  oper¬ 
ating  different  components  and  related  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  community;  and  the  extent  to 
which  activities  or  aproaches  initiated  as 
part  of  the  program  have  been  incorporated 
in  other  ongoing  programs  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  evaluations  undertaken 
directly  by  him  or  by  community  action 
agencies,  the  Director  may  provide  for,  or  re¬ 
quire  community  action  agencies  to  provide 
for,  independent  evaluations.  Where  appro¬ 
priate,  he  may  also  require  a  community 
action  agency  to  establish  an  independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis. 

"Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  Programs  and  Related 

Activities 

"development  of  community  action 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  220.  The  Director  may  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  community  action  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  developing  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  action  agency  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  community  action  program,  in¬ 
cluding  assistance  to  local  governments  in 
connection  with  planning  activities  and  or¬ 
ganizational  changes  to  support  or  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  221.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  community  action  programs, 
the  Director  may  provide  general  financial 
assistance  to  those  programs  in  accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  used,  as  approved  by  the  Di¬ 
rector,  by  community  action  agencies  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plan¬ 
ning,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  overall 
administration  responsibilities  as  described 
in  part  A  of  this  title.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  ap¬ 
proved  program  components  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  fully  effective  program  and  for 
which  assistance  is  not  available,  as  needed, 
from  other  sources.  These  component  proj¬ 
ects  may  involve,  without  limitation,  activi¬ 
ties  providing  services,  together  with  neces¬ 
sary  related  facilities,  designed  to  assist  fami¬ 
lies  and  individuals  to  secure  and  retain 
meaningful  employment;  to  make  better  use 
of  available  income  in  connection  with  ef¬ 
forts  for  self-advancement;  to  attain  basic 
educational  skills  needed  for  employment, 
family  self-help,  or  successful  participation 
in  school;  to  better  secure,  use,  and  maintain 
housing  required  for  a  suitable  living  en¬ 
vironment;  to  undertake  family  planning 
consistent  with  personal  and  family  goals, 
religious  and  moral  convictions;  and  to  make 
more  frequent  and  effective  use  of  programs 
available  to  help  in  overcoming  specific  prob¬ 
lems.  Components  providing  these  or  other 
services  may  be  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
specific  low-income  groups,  such  as  the  very 
young,  youth,  the  elderly,  the  unemployed, 
and  persons  receiving  public  assistance,  but 
shall  wherever  feasible  be  structured  so  as  to 
foster  family  participation  and  progress. 

“(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a 
limited  purpose  project  or  program  involving 
activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-income 
families  and  individuals  in  a  community,  and 
no  community  action  agency  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  for  that  community  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  210,  or  where  a  community  action 
agency  gives  its  approval  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  funded  directly  through  a  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization, 
he  may  extend  financial  assistance  for  that 
project  or  program  to  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  which  he  finds  is  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  project  in  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  neces¬ 
sary  rules  or  regulations  governing  applica¬ 
tions  for  assistance  under  this  section  to  as¬ 
sure  that  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  by 
each  applicant  to  secure  the  views  of  local 
public  officials  and  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity  having  a  direct  or  substantial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  application  and  to  resolve  all 
issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica¬ 
tion  prior  to  its  submission. 

"SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions 
to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  critical 
needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  a  number  of  communities,  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  develop  and  carry  on  special  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  that  the  objectives  sought  could 
not  be  effectively  achieved  through  the  use 
of  authorities  under  sections  220  and  221,  in¬ 
cluding  assistance  to  components  or  projects 
based  on  models  developed  and  promulgated 
by  him.  It  shall  also  be  used  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  programs  which  (1)  involve  activi¬ 
ties  which  can  be  incorporated  into  or  be 
closely  coordinated  with  community  action 
programs,  (2)  involve  significant  new  com¬ 
binations  of  resources  or  new  and  innova¬ 
tive  approaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  in  a 
way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of  the  type 
of  assistance  or  activities  contemplated,  most 
fully  and  effectively  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effective  and 
efficient  administration,  the  Director  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  proj¬ 
ects  initiated  under  such  special  programs; 


but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  en¬ 
courage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  in  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible 
duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  in  the 
use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better 
assisting  persons  or  families  having  a  variety 
of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing  from  the 
funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact 
in  promoting  family  and  individual  self-suf¬ 
ficiency.  Programs  under  this  section  shall 
include  those  described  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Project 
Headstart’  focused  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  which  (A)  will  provide  such  com¬ 
prehensive  health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full 
potential,  and  (B)  will  provide  for  direct 
participation  of  the  parents  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  over¬ 
all  program  direction  at  the  local  level. 

“(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Follow 
Through’  focused  primarily  upon  children 
in  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who 
were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  or 
similar  programs  and  designed  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  and  parent  partici¬ 
pation  activities  as  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the 
continued  development  of  children  to  their 
full  potential. 

“(3)  A  ‘Legal  Services’  program  to  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per¬ 
sons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the 
services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with 
legal  research  and  information,  as  appro¬ 
priate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers 
or  legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof, 
in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  justice  among 
persons  living  in  poverty.  Projects  involving 
legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be 
carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  lawyer-client  relationship  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  best  standards  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  Director  shall  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  to  assure  that  the  principal  local 
bar  associations  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
any  proposed  project  for  legal  advice  and 
representation  are  afforded  an  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  submit  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  proposal  before  it  is 
approved  or  funded.  No  funds  or  personnel 
made  available  for  such  program  (whether 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section  or  any 
other  section  in  this  part)  shall  be  utilized 
(A)  to  organize  or  assist  in  organizing  any 
unlawful  demonstration  or  civil  disturbance, 
or  (B)  for  the  defense  of  any  person  charged 
with  participating  therein  or  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  crime  committed  in  the  course 
thereof,  if  such  person  organized,  or  assisted 
in  organizing  any  such  demonstration,  or 
civil  disturbance. 

"(4)  A  ‘Comprehensive  Health  Services’ 
program  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying 
out  comprehensive  health  services  projects 
focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  high  proportions  of  poverty 
and  a  marked  inadequacy  of  health  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be 
designed — 

"(A)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  limited  to 
preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and 
follow-up  services,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities  and  services,  except  in  rural 
areas  where  the  lack  of  even  elemental  health 
services  and  personnel  may  require  simpler, 
less  comprehensive  services  to  be  established 
first;  and 

"(B)  to  assure  that  these  services  are 
made  readily  accessible  to  the  residents  of 
such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their 
participation  and  wherever  possible  are  com- 
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toined  with,  or  included  within,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the 
families  and  individuals  served. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to 
need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make 
rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance, 
and  may  be  used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the 
full  costs  of  projects.  Before  approving  any 
project,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
required  to  assure  that  the  program  will  be 
■carried  on  under  competent  professional 
supervision  and  that  existing  agencies  pro¬ 
viding  related  services  are  furnished  all 
assistance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan 
for  participation  in  the  program  and  for 
the  necessary  continuation  of  those  related 
services. 

“(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Upward 
Bound*  designed  to  generate  skills  and  moti¬ 
vation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects 
must  include  arrangements  to  assure  cooper¬ 
ation  among  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  one  or  more  secondary 
schools.  They  must  include  a  curriculum 
designed  to  develop  the  critical  thinking, 
effective  expression  and  attitudes  toward 
learning  needed  for  post-secondary  educa¬ 
tion  success,  necessary  health  services  and 
such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group 
activities  as  the  Director  determines  may 
be  appropriate. 

“(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Emer¬ 
gency  Food  and  Medical  Services’  designed 
to  provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis 
such  basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 
The  Director  shall  arrange  with  other  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  agencies  or  officials  to  insure 
the  availability  of  such  foodstuffs  and  serv¬ 
ices  through  a  community  action  agency 
where  feasible,  or  by  other  means  if  no  such 
agency  exists  or  is  able  to  administer  such 
foodstufs  and  services  to  needy  individuals. 
Each  community  action  agency  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  projects  such  as  the 
furnishing  of  information  on  nutrition,  as 
will  assist  the  poor  to  maintain  an  adequate 
and  nutritious  diet. 

“(7)  A  ‘Day  Care’  program  to  provide  day 
care  for  children  from  families  who  need 
such  assistance  to  become  or  remain  self- 
sufficient  or  otherwise  attain  objectives  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Projects 
shall  provide  health,  education,  social,  and 
such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be 
needed,  together  with  necessary  related  fa¬ 
cilities  and  services.  Preference  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  such  projects  shall  be  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  desire  to  participate  in 
programs  under  this  Act  and  to  other  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  have  especially  critical 
needs  for  day  care  service  which  could  not 
be  secured  under  any  other  program.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Weffare  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  jurisdic¬ 
tions  which  provide  day  care,  with  a  view  to 
establishing,  insofar  as  possible,  a  common 
set  of  program  standards  and  regulations, 
and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

“(8)  A  ‘Family  Planning’  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  and  services  to  low-income 
persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family  plan¬ 
ning,  including  the  provision  of  information, 
medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and  assure  a 
full  exchange  of  information  concerning, 
family  planning  projects  within  their  re¬ 
spective  jurisdictions  in  order  to  assure  the 
maximum  availability  of  services  and  in 
order  best  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  dif¬ 


ferent  communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make  the 
services  of  Public  Health  Service  officers 
available  to  the  Director  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

“(9)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services’  designed  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  above  the  age  of  55  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas :  development  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer 
services;  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal,  con¬ 
sumer,  transportation,  education,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  and  other  services;  stimulation  and 
creation  of  additional  services  and  programs 
to  remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently 
existing  services  and  programs;  modification 
of  existing  procedures,  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  and  program  structures  to  facilitate 
the  greater  use  of,  and  participation  in,  pub¬ 
lic  services  by  the  older  poor;  development  of 
all-season  recreation  and  service  centers  con¬ 
trolled  by  older  persons  themselves;  and  such 
other  activities  and  services  as  the  Director 
may  determine  are  necessary  or  specially  ap¬ 
propriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  poor 
and  to  assure  them  greater  self-sufficiency. 
In  administering  this  program  the  Director 
shall  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
the  services  of  the  Administration  of  Aging  in 
accordance  with  agreements  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

“(b)  In  developing  programs  under  sub¬ 
section  (a),  the  Director  shall  give  priority 
to  programs  involving  services  or  activities 
whose  effectiveness  has  been  tested  in  one 
or  more  community  action  programs,  or  in 
connection  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs;  public  or  private.  The  Director 
shall  also  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  a  view  to  developing,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  programs  which  wall  sup¬ 
plement  or  improve  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
he  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  programs 
under  subsection  (a)  by  other  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  pursuant  to  delegations  of 
authority  or  suitable  agreements. 

“(c)  Programs  under  subsection  (a)  may 
include  essential  training,  research,  and 
technical  assistance  directly  related  to  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  implementation,  and 
funds  allocated  for  this  purpose  may  be  al¬ 
located  and  used  in  the  manner  otherwise 
provided  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
training,  research,  and  technical  assistance 
activities. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
all  programs  under  this  section,  including 
their  impact  in  terms  of  the  needs  or  prob¬ 
lems  at  which  they  are  directed,  and  their 
relationship  to  and  effect  upon  related  pro¬ 
grams.  For  this  purpose,  he  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appropriate 
with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide  wher¬ 
ever  feasible  for  jointly  sponsored  objective 
evaluation  studies  on  a  National  or  State 
basis.  The  reports  of  such  studies,  together 
with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other 
agencies,  if  any,  thereon,  shall  be  public  rec¬ 
ords  and  shall  be  reflected  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Director. 

“ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS;  LIMITATIONS  ON 
ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  223.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap¬ 
propriated  or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tions  220  and  221,  and  for  special  program 
projects  referred  to  in  section  222(a),  and 
which  are  not  subject  to  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the 
Director  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri¬ 
can  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall  also 
reserve  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
tthose  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance 
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with  such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he 
may  prescribe.  The  remainder  shall  be  al¬ 
lotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  available  data,  so  that  equal  pro¬ 
portions  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1) 
the  relative  number  of  public  assistance  re¬ 
cipients  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
States,  (2)  the  average  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  in  each  State  as  compared  to 
all  States,  and  (3)  -the  relative  number  of 
related  children  living  with  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States.  That  part  of  any 
State’s  allotment  which  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  will  not  be  needed  may  be  real¬ 
lotted,  at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year 
as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate 
adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so 
made  available  to  any  State  in  excess  of  its 
needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among  the  other 
States. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  spe¬ 
cial  program  referred  to  in  section  222(a). 
This  allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a),  or  it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
other  criteria  which  he  determines  will  as¬ 
sure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  re¬ 
flecting  the  relative  incidence  in  each  State 
of  the  needs  or  problems  at  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  directed,  except  that  in  no  event  may 
more  than  12  y2  per  centum  of  the  funds  for 
any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
part,  financial  assistance  extended  to  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  or  other  agency  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a),  for 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of 
the  assisted  programs  or  activities,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if 
he  determines,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  eval¬ 
uated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services,  except  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
shall  be  in  cash. 

“(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  sections  220,  221,  and  222(a) 
unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  (1)  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro¬ 
gram  wall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
within  the  community  will  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions 
required  under  subsection  (c)  or  otherwise 
to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  part. 
The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determina¬ 
tions  covering  situations  where  a  strict  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  requirement  would  result  in 
unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

“technical  assistance  and  training 

“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  communi¬ 
ties  in  developing,  conducting,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  is  needed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Direotor  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
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assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity; 
but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of 
any  agency. 

“STATE  AGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable 
those  agencies — 

“(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  carying  out  programs  under  this 
title; 

“(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  this  title; 

“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  in  programs  under  this  title;  and 

“(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  604  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  adminis¬ 
trative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede 
State  level  coordination  of  programs  related 
to  this  title,  and  in  developing  methods  or 
recommendations  for  overcoming  those 
problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grafts  or  contracts  with  State 
agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  preference 
to  programs  or  activities  which' are  adminis¬ 
tered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or  which 
have  been  developed  and  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

“research  and  pilot  programs 

“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
or  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to  test 
or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  ap¬ 
proaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  special  problems  or  otherwise  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over¬ 
all  plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication 
among  similar  activities  or  projects  and  de¬ 
termining  whether  the  findings  resulting 
from  any  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  by  section 
608,  or  in  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  submit  a  description  for  each 
fiscal  year  of  t-he  current  plan  required  by 
this  section,  of  activites  subject  to  the  plan, 
and  of  the  findings  derived  from  those  activ¬ 
ities,  together  with  a  statement  indicating 
the  time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
manner  in  which  the  benefits  of  those  activ¬ 
ities  and  findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  subsection  (a) . 

“(d)  No  pilot  or  demonstration  project  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  be  commenced  in  any 
city,  county,  or  other  major  political  subdi¬ 
vision  except  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
community  action  agency  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  community  action  agency,  the  local  gov¬ 
erning  body  for  that  subdivision. 

"Part  D — General  and  Technical 
Provisions 

“assistant  directors  for  community 
action 

“Sec.  240.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two 
assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 


ing  the  Director  in  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  One  such  assistant 
director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas, 
shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds 
allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  proj¬ 
ects  designed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so 
expended.  The  other  assistant  director,  to  be 
known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  Urban  Areas,  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  ex¬ 
pended.  Each  assistant  director  shall  have 
such  additional  responsibilities  consistent 
with  the  foregoing  responsibilities  as  the 
Director  may  hereafter  assign. 

“RURAL  AREAS 

“Sec.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority 
under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of  bene¬ 
fits  to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent 
with  the  extent  and  severity  of  povery  among 
rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels 
of  managerial  and  technical  competence  in 
programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  (1)  the  development  under  sec¬ 
tion  222(a)  of  programs  particularly  respon¬ 
sive  to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232(a), 
of  a  program  of  research  and  pilot  project  ac¬ 
tivities  specifically  focused  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  poverty,  including  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  human  and  natural  resources  of 
rural  America  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity;  (3)  the  provision  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies 
in  rural  communities  and  to  aid  those  agen¬ 
cies,  through  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
appropriate,  in  securing  assistance  under 
Federal  programs  which  are  related  to  this 
title  but  which  are  not  generally  utilized  in 
rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  development  of  spe¬ 
cial  or  simplified  procedures,  forms,  guide¬ 
lines,  model  components,  and  model  pro¬ 
grams  for  use  in  rural  areas. 

“(b)  In  order  to  further  implement  the 
policy  described  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  title  within  the  States  between  urban 
and  rural  areas.  In  developing  those  criteria, 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  in 
the  States  or  areas  therein  of  (1)  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children; 
(2)  unemployed  persons;  (3)  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis 
from  public  agencies  or  private  organiza¬ 
tions;  (4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with 
less  than  an  eight-grade  education;  and  (6) 
persons  rejected  for  military  service. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  f.or  any 
project  for  which  assistance  to  community 
action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a 
community  action  agency  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  The  assistance  so  granted 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  deems  appropriate  to  promote  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title*  and  the 
early  establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency  in  the  area. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of 
cooperation  between  urban  and  rural  com¬ 
munities,  with  particular  emphasis  on  fos¬ 
tering  cooperation  in  situations  where  it 
may  contribute  to  new  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  between  larger  urban  commu¬ 
nities  with  concentrations  of  low-income 
persons  and  families  and  rural  areas  in  which 
substantial  numbers  of  those  persons  and 
families  have  recently  resided. 


COORDINATION - FEDERAL  AGENCIES;  USE  OF 

STATE  FUNDS 

“Sec.  242.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title  and  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to  encourage 
implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  all  programs  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  community  action  programs. 
The  Director  may  call  upon  other  Federal 
agencies  for  advice,  information,  or  assist¬ 
ance,  including  the  establishment  of  work¬ 
ing  groups  of  Federal  personnel,  in  dealing 
with  specific  problems  of  coordinati  on  aris¬ 
ing  under  programs  authorized  in  this  title. 
Cooperative  actions  or  undertakings  initiated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  include 
evaluation  of  local  programs  on  a  common 
or  joint  basis,  and  actions  to  assist  particu¬ 
lar  communities  in  overcoming  problems 
arising  out  of  diverse  Federal  requirements, 
or  in  developing  long-range  plans  where 
justified  by  prior  progress. 

“(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  to  a  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  title,  any 
one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act 
for  all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced. 
In  such  cases,  a  single  local  share  require¬ 
ment  may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  similar  requirements  of 
the  administering  agency  or  which  the  ad¬ 
ministering  agency  does  not  impose. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

“SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO  GOVERNORS 

“Sec.  243.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with, 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  orga¬ 
nization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within 
a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such 
proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan, 
or  other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has 
not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so 
disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act. 

“FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  AUDIT 

“Sec.  244.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released 
to  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  as¬ 
sisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have 
established  an  accounting  system  with  in¬ 
ternal  controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their 
assets,  check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
the  accounting  data,  promote  operating  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  encourage  compliance  with  pre¬ 
scribed  management  policies  and  such  addi¬ 
tional  fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting 
requirements  as  the  Director  may  establish. 
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The  statement  may'  be  furnished  by  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed 
public  accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public 
agency,  the  appropriate  public  financial  of¬ 
ficer  who  accepts  responsibility  for  providing 
required  financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  assist¬ 
ance  with  an  organization  or  agency,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  system 
and  internal  controls  established  thereunder 
to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a).  Promptly 
after  the  completion  of  the  survey,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  find¬ 
ings  and  conclusions  resulting  from  the  sur¬ 
vey  whether  the  accounting  systems  and  in¬ 
ternal  controls  meet  those  standards  and, 
if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant  or  con¬ 
tract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assist¬ 
ed  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six 
months  within  which  to  establish  the  nec¬ 
essary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time 
period,  the  assistance  shall  be  terminated 
by  the  Director. 

“(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of 
each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion 
of  such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the 
basis  of  resulting  findings  and  conclusions 
whether  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of 
disallowance,  the  Director  may  seek  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  sums  involved  by  appropriate 
means,  including  court  action  or  a  com¬ 
mensurate  increase  in  the  required  non- 
Pederal  share  of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or 
contract  with  the  same  agency  or  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  then  in  effect  or  which  is 
entered  into  within  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  disallowance. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
other  requirements  and  take  such  actions 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ability,  and  the  effective  and  efficient  han¬ 
dling  of  funds  in  connection  with  programs 
assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements 
and  actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under 
its  approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate 
requirements  to  promote  the  continuity  and 
coordination  of  all  projects  or  components  of 
programs  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  including  provision  for  the  periodic 
reprograming  and  supplementation  of  assist¬ 
ance  previously  provided. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  245.  The  following  special  limitations 
shall  apply,  as  indicated,  to  programs  under 
this  title. 

“(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board, 
neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  members  of 
groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  those  meetings;  but  those 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  is  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  employee,  or  an  employee 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a 
month. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  community 


action  program  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated 
from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  requirements  of  section  223  have 
been  complied  with;  the  Director  may,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regulations 
for  exceptions  covering  cases  where,  because 
of  the  need  for  specialized  or  professional 
skills  or  prevailing  local  wage  levels,  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  foregoing  restriction  would 
greatly  impair  program  effectiveness  or  other¬ 
wise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved. 

“(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any 
agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or 
delegate  agency  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 
title;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer 
or  employee  from  serving  on  a  board,  council, 
or  committee  which  does  not  have  any  au¬ 
thority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  under  this  title. 

“(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for 
projects  or  activities  in  the  field  of  family 
planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that  fam¬ 
ily  planning  services,  including  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  family  planning  information  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  made 
available  to  all  low-income  individuals  who 
meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  which  have  been  established 
by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such 
information,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Di¬ 
rector  shall  require,  in  connection  with  any 
such  financial  assistance,  that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision,  or 
supplies  which  that  individual  indicates  is 
inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philos¬ 
ophical,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

“(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

“(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tened  under  this  title  to  provide  general  aid 
to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any 
school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall  not 
prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  remedial, 
and  other  noncurricular  educational  assist¬ 
ance. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
title  the  Director  shall  give  special  consid¬ 
eration  to  programs  which  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  pri¬ 
mary  purpose. 

“LIMITATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

“Sec.  246.  The  Director,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  shall 
issue  such  regulations,  or  impose  such  re¬ 
quirements,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  insure  that  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  services,  or  the  employment  or  as¬ 
signment  of  personnel  in  a  manner  support¬ 
ing  or  resulting  in  the  identification  of  such 
programs  with  (1)  any  partisan  or  nonparti¬ 
san  political  activity  or  any  other  political 
activity  associated  with  a  candidate,  or  con¬ 
tending  faction  or  group,  in  any  election  for 
public  or  party  office,  or  (2)  any  activity  to 
provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assist¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  any  such  election, 
or  any  voter  registration  activity.  Rules  or 
regulations  under  this  section  shall  provide 
for  enforcement  procedures,  which  shall  in- 
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elude  provision  for  summary  suspension  of 
assistance  or  other  action  necessary  to  per¬ 
mit  enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

“DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  247.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III - RURAL  AREAS 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  in¬ 
serting  immediately  under  the  title  heading 
a  new  part  heading  to  read  “Part  A — Rural 
Loan  Program”,  and  (2)  striking  out  the 
heading  immediately  before  section  302  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  heading  to 
read  “loans  to  families”. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low- 
income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  main¬ 
taining  their  income  and  living  standards.” 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  the  word  “principal”  after 
the  word  “aggregate”,  and  (2)  by  inserting 
after  “families”  the  following:  ",  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  their  living  or  housing  con¬ 
ditions”. 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A 
of  title  III,  is  redesignated  as  section  306, 
and  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of 
this  Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  part”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV - EMPLOYMENT 

AND  INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “enterprises;”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “enterprises,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  small  business  concerns  (1)  located 
in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals,  or 

(2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;”. 

(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  “employment  of  the  long¬ 
term  unemployed”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  small  business  concerns  lo¬ 
cated  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  pro¬ 
portions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals”; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in 
lieu  thereof,  a  colon;  and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
last  sentence,  “Provided,  however,  That  any 
management  training  program  so  approved 
must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  self-sufficiency.” 

(c)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  subsection  (b),  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  the  following:  “To  insure  an  equi¬ 
table  distribution  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and  $25,000 
made  under  this  title,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  use  the  agencies  and  agree¬ 
ments  and  delegations  developed  under  title 
III  of  the  Act  as  he  shall  determine  neces¬ 
sary.” 

(d)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  “407” 
and  inserting  in  such  section  “and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce”  immediately  following 
the  word  “Administration”; 

(2)  striking  out  section  404;  and 

(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405,  and 
406  to  read  as  follows: 
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“DISTRIBUTION  of  financial  assistance 

“Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business 
concerns  located  in  urban  areas  identified 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  after  consideration  of  any 
recommendations  of  the  Director,  as  having 
high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  to  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  after  consideration  of  any  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Director,  shall  define  the 
meaning  of  low  income  as  it  applies  to  owners 
of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to  be 
assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition 
need  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  low 
income  as  used  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 

“limitation  on  financial  assistance 

“Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  determines  that  the  assistance  will 
be  used  in  relocating  establishments  from 
one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  area  of  original  .location. 

“FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

“Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  projects  designed  to  provide 
technical  and  management  assistance  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  enterprises  eligible  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  section  402,  with  special  attention 
to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-icome  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals. 

“(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  provided  for  projects,  including 
without  limitation— 

“(X)  planning  and  research,  including 
feasibility  studies  ad  market  research; 

“(2)  the  identification  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities,  and  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  new  private  capital  resources 
through  the  use  of  guarantees,  pooling  ar¬ 
rangements,  or  otherwise; 

“(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  serv¬ 
ices  with  regard  to  public  services  and  gov¬ 
ernment  programs,  including  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  402; 

“(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

“(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provision 
of  incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major 
businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  in  training 
and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors  or 
other  small  business  concerns;  and 

“(6)  the  furnisning  of  business  counsel¬ 
ing,  management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  training 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community,  including  the  development 
of  management  training  opportunities  in  ex¬ 
isting  businesses,  and  with  emphasis  in  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  served. 

“(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  shall  give  preference  to 
projects  which  promote  the  ownership,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  ownership,  or  management  of 
small  business  concerns  by  residents  of  ur¬ 
ban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem¬ 


ployed  or  low-income  individuals,  and  to 
projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 

“(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

“(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordi¬ 
nation  and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so 
that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and .  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  aided  with  Federal 
funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(f)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evalution  of  programs  under 
this  section  and  the  results  of  such  evalua¬ 
tion  together  with  recommendations  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  required  by  section 
608.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  601  (a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “four”  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “six”. 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

“(f)  Of  the  positions  approved  for  the 
OEO  and  its  field  offices  positions  in  the 
classification  category  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  5332,  title 
V,  U.S.C.  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  100 
employees.” 

(c)  Subsections  602  (b)  and  (c)  of  such 
Act  are  repealed,  and  subsections  602  (d), 
(e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m), 
and  (n)  are  redesignated  as  subsections  602 
(b),  .(c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (j), 

(k) ,  and  (1),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(l)  by  striking  out  “authorized”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “directed”,  and  (2)  by 
inserting  “or  nonpartisan”  after  “partisan”. 

(e)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"definitions 

“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  II  the  meaning  of  ‘State’ 
shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  sec¬ 
tion  223  of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
‘United  States’  when  used  in  a  geographical 
sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in  the 
previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  con¬ 
tinental  or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance’  when 
used  in  titles  I,  II,  and  III-B  includes  assist¬ 
ance  advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con¬ 
tract,  but  does  not  include  the  procurement 
of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services; 
and 

“(3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States’  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  re¬ 
spectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a  con¬ 
ditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7),  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.” 

(f)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “carry  out  such  investiga¬ 
tions  and  studies,  including  consultation 
with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations, 
as  may  be  necessary”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “work  in  cooperation  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Administration  on  Aging”. 

(g)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is 


amended  by  striking  out  “part  A  of  title  II” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  II”. 

(h)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  610-1  the 
following  new  sections: 

“limitation  on  benefits  for  those 
voluntarily  poor 

“Sec.  610-2.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  in 
determining  a  person’s  eligibility  for  bene¬ 
fits  under  this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  if  his  lack  of  income  re¬ 
sults  from  his  refusal,  without  good  cause, 
to  seek  or  accept  employment  commensurate 
with  his  health,  age,  education,  and  ability.” 

(i)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting,  after  section  610-2, 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  610-3.  (a)  No  individual  employed 
or  assigned  by  any  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
pursuant  to  or  during  the  performance  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  or  assisted 
by  such  community  action  agency  or  such 
other  agency,  plan,  initiate,  participate  in, 
or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
any  picketing,  protest,  demonstration,  riot,  or 
any  similar  group  activities. 

“(b)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or 
services,  in  any  form,  to  any  individual  who 
is  convicted  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  inciting, 
promoting,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any 
group  activities  resulting  in  material  damage 
of  property  or  injury  to  persons.” 

(j)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  part  C 
as  follows : 

“Part  C — Investigation  and  Evaluation  by 
the  Comptroller  General 
“investigation 

“Sec.  631.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereintafter  in  this  title  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is  di¬ 
rected  to  investigate  and  examine  programs 
and  activities  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  authorized  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  and  to  evaluate  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable — 

“(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  such  programs  and  activites  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  public 
and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  activites;  and 

“(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing 
such  programs  or  activities. 

“reports 

“Sec.  632.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad¬ 
visable  and  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  1,  1968,  sum¬ 
marizing  his  findings  and  conclusions  to 
date.  Such  report  shall  include  also  such 
recommendations,  including  legislative 
recommendations,  as  he  deems  advisable. 
“powers  of  the  comptroller  general 

“Sec.  633.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office,  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he 
deems  advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by 
the  Comptroller  General  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Comptroller  General  of  such  des¬ 
ignated  officer  or  employee. 

“(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen¬ 
cies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
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to  the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request 
made  by  him,  such  Information  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title. 

“(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author¬ 
ized — 

“(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub¬ 
chapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  and 

“(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
ent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author¬ 
ized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  individuals. 

“(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions, 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 

“allocation 

“Sec.  634.  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall  transfer  to  the  Comptroller  General 
such  sums  as  he  may  require,  but  not  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part.” 

(k)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

“Sec.  610-4.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head 
of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering 
a  program  under  this  Act  shall  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  concerning: 

“(1)  The  title,  purpose,  intended  comple¬ 
tion  date,  identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Federal  public  agency  or  organization 
for  any  study,  evaluation,  demonstration,  or 
research  project;  and 

“(2)  The  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom¬ 
mendations  made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  activities. 

“(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  results. 

“(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  to  assure  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall 
at  once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require¬ 
ments.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Sec.  107.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  “July  1,  1965”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “July  1,  1968”,  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “With  re¬ 
spect  to  any  period  after  June  30,  1968,  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  not  apply.” 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  108.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 

SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

“STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program 
of  full-time  volunteer  service,  for  programs 
of  part-time  or  short-term  community 
volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volunteer 
programs,  together  with  other  powers  and 
responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  coordination  of  volunteer 
programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including 
elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol¬ 


unteers  in  part-time  or  short-term  programs 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and  as 
full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas 
and  urban  communities,  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  among  migrant  workers,  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  instiutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of  hu¬ 
man  talent  and  dedication  may  help  the  poor 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and 
to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for  self¬ 
advancement. 

“Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
“authority  to  establish  full-time 
programs 

“Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit, 
select,  and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full¬ 
time  volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  such 
volunteers  to  work — 

“  ( 1 )  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  wel¬ 
fare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

“(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treat¬ 
ment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities;  and 

“(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  ac¬ 
tivities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char¬ 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  (including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
specal  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  determine,  including  work  as¬ 
signments  in  their  own  or  nearby  commu¬ 
nities;  but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 
“terms  of  service 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time  person¬ 
al  commitment  to  combating  poverty.  This 
shall  include  a  commitment  to  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  people 
served,  and  to  remain  available  for  service 
without  regard  to  regular  working  hours,  at 
all  times  during  their  term  of  service,  except 
for  authorized  periods  of  leave. 

“(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex¬ 
cluding  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are 
unable  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment 
to  enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods 
of  service  of  not  less  than  two  months  where 
he  determines  that  this  more  limited  service 
will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“SUPPORT  OF  FULL-TIME  VOLUNTEERS 

“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide -a 
stipend  to  volunteers  under  this  part  while 
they  are  in  training  and  on  assignment,  but 
the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month 
during  the  volunteer’s  first  year  of  service. 
He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  month  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have 
served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who,  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
him,  have  been  designated  volunteer  leaders 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special  skills. 
The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers 
such  living,  travel  (including  travel  to  and 
from  the  place  of  training) ,  and  leave  allow¬ 
ances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equip¬ 
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ment,  subsistence,  clothing,  health  and 
dental  care,  or  such  other  support,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  5582). 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  in  the  national  interest,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  combating  poverty  as  members  of 
the  helping  professions. 

“Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer 
Programs 

“community  service  programs 

“Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and 
personal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  is  required  for 
enrollment  under  section  810,  and  in  their 
home  or  nearby  communities,  in  volunteer 
activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  the  Director 
may  provide  financial,  technical,  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  In  connection  with  these  pro¬ 
grams.  These  projects  may  include,  without 
limitation,  activities  designed  (I)  to  encour¬ 
age  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act,  with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  upon  programs  designed  to 
aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2) 
to  encourage  persons  with  needed  manage¬ 
rial,  professional,  or  technical  skills  to  con¬ 
tribute  those  skills  to  programs  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural 
neighborhoods  or  afeas  having  especially 
large  concentrations  or  proportions  of  the 
poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  helping 
residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to 
develop  the  competence  necessary  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  public  and  private  resources 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  or 
used  for  those  programs;  and  (3)  to  assist 
existing  national  and  local  agencies  relying 
upon  or  in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtain  vol¬ 
unteer  services  more  readily,  or  to  provide 
specialized  short-term  training,  with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  on  agencies  serving  the  most 
Seriously  disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas 
of  the  most  concentrated  poverty,  or  having 
similar  critical  needs. 

“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
thhis  section  shall  receive  no  living  allow¬ 
ance  or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support 
or  allowances  as  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations,  are  required  because 
jaf  unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting 
the  project. 

“(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  other¬ 
wise  allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  proj¬ 
ect  assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal 
Act,  shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason 
of  actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section 
in  providing  for  or  assisting  in  the  recruit¬ 
ment,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such 
person. 

“special  volunteer  programs 

“Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for, 
special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  volunteer  services  and  to  Encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
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allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

“Part  C— General  Provisions 

“COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  title  with  one  an¬ 
other.  with  community  action  programs,  and 
with  other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
national  programs.  These  steps  shall  include, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to  promote 
service  by  volunteers  or  former  volunteers 
in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under 
part  A  in  providing  necessary  support  to 
programs  under  part  B  and  actions  to  en¬ 
courage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commtiments 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full¬ 
time  volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  con¬ 
sult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  national  agencies  responsible  for 
programs  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of 
volunteer  services  in  those  programs  and 
establishing  in  connection  with  them  sys¬ 
tematic  procedures  for  the  recruitment,  re¬ 
ferral,  or  necessary  preservice  orientation  or 
training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  part. 

“PARTICIPATION  OF  OLDER  PERSONS 

“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps,  including 
the  development  of  special  projects  where 
appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  par¬ 
ticipation  of  older  persons  and  older  persons 
membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  par¬ 
ticipant  agencies  in  the  various  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title 
and,  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  older 
persons  within  the  poverty  group,  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  including 
special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are 
served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 

“APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b) ,  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv¬ 
ing  allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A  shall, 
with  respect  to  such  services  or  training,  ( 1 ) 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  persons  employed  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
(2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  116(a)(2)(B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

“SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  work¬ 
ers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

“(b)  All  support,  including  transportation^, 
provided  to  volunteers  under  this  title,  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con 
sistent  with  the  effective  operations  of  vol¬ 
unteer  programs. 

“(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any  com¬ 
pensation  fc  r  services  of  volunteers  super¬ 
vised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 

“(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  herein  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly 
utilized  to  finance  labor  union  or  related 
activity. 


"DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

“Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.’’ 

TITLE  II — CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  di¬ 
rector,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  embezzles,  willfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which 
are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the  amount 
so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained 
by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis¬ 
missal  of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con¬ 
tract  of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  induces 
any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of 
any  value  to  any  person  (including  such 
grantee  agency),  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

TITLE  III— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  301.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  effect  immediately  upon  its 
enactment,  except  as  provided  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Until  June  30,  1968,  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  in  existence  and  funded 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  in  any  grant  or  funding  agreement 
made  with  such  an  agency  prior  to  June  30, 
1968,  adequate  provision  shall  be  made  for 
transfer  of  functions,  obligations,  records, 
authority,  and  funds  to  any  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sections 
210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  “An 
Act  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op¬ 
portunity  programs,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House  to  S.  2388,  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  POSITIONS 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  No¬ 
vember  14  I  was -necessarily  absent  from 
the  floor  when  three  record  votes  were 
taken.  At  this  time  I  should  like  to  an¬ 
nounce  my  official  position  on  these  three 
votes. 

On  No.  318 — legislative — Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  130,  providing  an  additional 
$35,000  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Admin¬ 


istrative  Practice  and  Procedure  ol 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  had  I 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  Xoted 
“aye.” 

On  No.  320 — legislative — a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
posing  modified  amendment/No.  437  to 
continue  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations 
until  November  30,  1967,  h^d  I  been  pres- 
sent  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
“aye.” 

On  No.  321 — legislative — final  passage 
of  H.R.  13606,  fisc^ 1968  appropriations 
for  military  construction,  had  I  been 
present  and  voting  I  would  have  voted 
“aye.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  permanent  Record  be  cor¬ 
rected  to  A low  my  announcement  of  po¬ 
sition  oi/these  votes. 

DHiATH  OF  BERNARD  KILGORE 

[r.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  passing  late  Tuesday  night 
of  Bernard  Kilgore,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co;,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  Barney  Kilgore  was  a 
friend  of  mine  of  many  years  standing. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  a  very 
exciting  man,  a  man  not  afraid  to  be¬ 
come  completely  involved  in  whatever 
he  then  had  underway.  He  built  one  of 
the  country’s  greatest  and  most  innova¬ 
tive  newspapers.  He  was  not  only  an  in¬ 
novator;  he  was  also  an  activist  and  a 
businessman  who  built  up  the  enterprise 
until  it  was  a  financial  as  well  as  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  success.  He  founded  the  National 
Observer,  and  had  simultaneous  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  many 
places  in  the  country. 

Barney  Kilgore  was  a  vibrant,  modern 
man,  and  he  was  taken  from  us  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  things  go  today. 

Mrs.  Javits  and  I  join  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  to  the 
three  children  he  leaves.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us.  He  made  his  mark, 
but  he  had  an  enormous  life  of  useful 
service  still  to  live.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  knowledge  of  his  great  success  and 
of  his  great  value  to  our  people,  our  time, 
and  our  Nation,  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  his  family  in  these  difficult  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RuqpRD  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  outlining  Barney  Kilgore’s 
achievements,  and  editorials  from  the 
New  Yhj'k  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  b'hing  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recorders  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1967] 
Bernard  Kilgore  '-Dies — Made  a  National 

Daily  of  Wall  NStreet  Journal — Dow 

Jones  Chairman,  59,  Created  National 

Observer  and  Built  U^  Barron’s,  DJ  News 

Service 

Bernard  Kilgore,  the  nlfcn  who  changed 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  a  small  fi¬ 
nancial  newspaper  into  the 'nation’s  only 
national  daily,  died  late  Tuesday  night  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  after  a  long  illnegs.  He  was 
59  years  old. 

As  the  dominant  figure  in  Dow  Joriss  &  Co. 
Inc.,  the  parent  corporation,  for  thH.  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  also  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  The  National  Observer, 
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tke  nation’s  first  national  weekly  newspaper; 
foXthe  growth  of  Barron’s,  a  leading  finan- 
cialXweekly;  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Dow  shnes  News  Service  into  a  world-wide 
supplied  of  business  and  financial  news. 

Although  at  his  death  Mr.  Kilgore  was 
chairman  sf  the  board  of  Dow  Jones,  he  al¬ 
ways  proudly  and  accurately  described  his 
occupation  aX  “newspaperman.”  In  a  career 
that  spanned  38.  years  he  had  been  a  reporter, 
a  copy-desk  editor,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  political  colurhnist,  managing  editor  and 
general  manager  before  he  was  named  com¬ 
pany  president  in  19k5,  at  the  age  of  36. 

He  was  also  proud  \f  his  record  as  cor¬ 
porate  president — Dow  Vones  earnings  rose 
from  $211,201  in  1945  to  rnore  than  $13  mil¬ 
lion  last  year— because  lik  was  convinced 
that  only  a  sound  financial  \tructure  could 
support  good  journalistic  enterprises.  But 
he  never  forgot  the  purpose  ofXjis  business 
management,  and  never  ceased  hXnself  to  be 
a  shirt-sleeved  newspaperman.  \ 

PIONEERED  IN-DEPTH  STORIES  \ 

Under  his  business  leadership  the 'com¬ 
pany  pioneered  in  technological  advances. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  now  published 
in  eight  plants  from  coast-to-coast  to  serv^ 
its  million  subscribers.  Under  his  journalistic 
leadership,  the  newspaper  pioneered  the  use 
of  exhaustive  stories-in-depth  in  daily 
journalism  and  led  in  the  concept  of  deliv¬ 
ering  the  same  news  and  editorial  content 
each  morning  to  its  subscribers,  wherever 
located. 

The  unique  enterprise  that  resulted 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  handful  of  men 
who  have  made  a  permanent  impress  on  the 
journalism  of  this  century.  He  perceived 
early  that  a  new  technology  was  necessary 
to  gather  the  news,  publish  it  and  deliver  it 
if  there  was  ever  to  be  a  national  newspaper. 
And  he  always  saw  that  only  the  editorial 
content  could  make  the  paper  useful  to  the 
reader,  and  therefore  successful. 

Thus  “Barney,”  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  remained  an  untiring 
newspaperman,  always  in  the  thick  of  things. 
Even  when  his  last  illness  kept  him  away 
from  the  office,  his  editors  received  frequent 
notes  filled  with  ideas,  suggestions — and  an 
occasional  criticism — that  showed  that  his 
interest  in  the  news  and  his  newspapers 
never  flagged. 

SALVOS  OF  IDEAS 

The  only  thing  missing,  these  last  days, 
was  Barney  Kilgore  himself,  necktie  pulled 
down,  sleeves  rolled  up,  firing  off  salvos  of 
ideas,  praise  for  pieces  he  liked,  censure  for 
stories  he  found  wanting;  or  equally  prob¬ 
ing  with  curious  mind  into  other  phases  of 
the  business — advertising,  circulation  and 
production.  / 

Through  it  all  he  kept  hammering  at  one 
credo:  Simplify  the  complicated — and  keep 
the  reader  interested.  “The  easiest  thing  in 
Hie  world,”  he  once  said,  “is  to  stop  reading.” 

Barney  Kilgore’s  major  innovations  in 
journalism  began  in  the  early  1940s  when, 
as  managing  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  he  set  about  broadening  the  news  cover¬ 
age  the  Journal  offered  the  /business  com¬ 
munity  and  transforming  its/ways  of  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  the  news/ But  these  inno¬ 
vations  sprang  from  long  thought  and  a 
varied  experience.  / 

Bernard  Kilgore,  a/  heavy-set  man  with 
thinning  dark  hair,  grew  up  in  Indiana,  and 
he  never  lost  his  Midwestern  touch.  He  was 
born  there  Nov.  y  1908,  in  the  town  of  Al¬ 
bany,  where  hig  father,  Tecumseh  Kilgore, 
was  superintendent  of  schools.  His  mother, 
the  former  /Lavina  Elizabeth  Bodenhorn, 
was  from  a/farm  family  in  the  area.  He  grew 
up  in  SojAh  Bend,  Ind.,  his  father  having 
moved  there  to  enter  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  / 

After  graduation  from  South  Bend  High 
School — where  he  acquired  top-flight  grades, 
sharp  skill  as  a  debater  and  a  ragtime  jazz 
style  on  the  piano — he  entered  Depauw  Uni¬ 


versity  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  where  he 
majored  in  political  science. 

There  he  began  working  on  the  campus 
paper,  The  DePauw,  and  eventually  became 
its  editor.  During  his  junior  year  he  also 
served  as  editor  of  the  college  yearbook,  The 
Mirage,  a  dual  extra-curricular  burden  that 
won  him  an  exemption  from  the  college  rule 
against  owning  a  car,  a  privilege  he  exer¬ 
cised  with  a  campus-renowned  Model-T 
Ford. 

In  June  1929,  armed  with  a  Phi-Beta 
Kappa  key,  he  set  out  to  write  prospective 
employers  on  the  college  newspaper  letter¬ 
heads.  The  first  of  these  went  to  Kenneth 
C.  Hogate,  a  DePauw  alumnus  who  was 
then  general  manager  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  later  president  of  Dow  Jones. 
“Casey”  Hogate  was  impressed  by  his  fellow 
Hoosier,  and  thus  the  Kilgore  career  had  its 
beginning. 

There  was  plenty  of  excitement  that  sum¬ 
mer  for  a  20-year-old  on  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Stocks  were  soaring  and  the  Journal 
had  a  circulation  of  50,000,  a  high  number 
in  that  day  for  a  financial  newspaper.  Plans 
were  afoot  for  starting  a  San  Francisco  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  the  first  issue  of  which  was 
dated  Oct.  21,  1929.  The  stock  market  crash 
scame  on  Oct.  29. 

\Alrea3y  the  young  Kilgore  was  demon¬ 
strating  his  ability  to  look  through  the  sur¬ 
face^  the  news.  While  the  Journal  was  prc/ 
claiming  editorially  on  Nov.  1  “The  sun/is 
shiningv  again,  and  we  will  go  on  record  as 
saying  gBod  stocks  are  cheap,”  Barney  was 
writing  nte  family  in  a  different  vein.  He 
warned  his Vather.  “Put  up  a  storm/ door  to 
keep  the  woif  out,  and  hang  oy  to  your 
shekels.”  \  / 

This  quality  of  perception  arm  the  ability 
to  put  commonsenee  ideas  succinctly  was  not 
lost  on  his  superior.  After/assignments  on 
the  Journal’s  New  York  aiid  San  Francisco 
copydesks,  Barney  KiteoCe  was  made  news 
editor  in  San  Francisco/fa  1931.  There  he  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  a  cojatnm  in  letter  form  to 
an  imaginary  correspondent  confused  about 
such  concepts  as  .deflation  'and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  problems./His  “Dear  iBeorge”  series 
displayed  his  1/lent  for  reducing  complex 
financial  and  economic  problems Xo  easy-to- 
understand  English,  and  by  late  1982  he  was 
back  in  N evr  York  as  a  regular  editorial  page 
columnist/ at  the  age  of  24.  \ 


Two/ years  later — in  March  1934 — he  ais- 
coveCed  that  his  reading  public  included 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  At  a  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conference,  when  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  technical  difference  between  two 
suggested  ways  of  paying  the  soldiers’  bonus, 
the  President  advised  the  reporters  to  “read 
Kilgore  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal”  because 
he  had  written  “a  good  piece”  on  the  subject. 

And  soon  it  happened  again,  when  FDR 
was  asked  to  explain  a  complicated  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  The  Journal  tooted  its  own 
horn  a  bit  with  a  story  headlined:  “President 
Tells  Reporters  To  Read  Kilgore  Article.” 

That  was  an  auspicious  beginning  for  a 
new  Washington  bureau  manager,  which  he 
became  in  early  1935,  a  post  he  was  to  hold 
until  he  became  managing  editor  six  years 
later. 

It  was  as  Washington  bureau  manager  that 
many  of  Barney  Kilgore’s  new  ideas  about 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  began  to  evolve,  and 
that  he  developed  his  characteristic  manner 
and  method  as  an  executive. 

He  was  constantly  urging  his  Washington 
reporters  to  avoid  Governmental  jargon,  to 
simply  what  they  meant  to  say  and  to  treat 
any  story  in  the  depth  and  fullness  required 
to  tell  it  properly.  And  he  was  constantly 
urging  the  New  York  office  both  to  give  the 
space,  when  needed,  and  to  publish  the  wider 
ranging  stories  on  politics  and  Governmental 
trends  that  would  make  the  “hard”  news  of 
a  subsequent  day. 
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PROBLEM  FOR  A  NEW  BOSS 

As  an  executive,  the  young  man  had  A 
special  problem,  since  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  bureau,  even  then  one  of  the  laogest 
in  the  capital,  contained  a  number  di  re¬ 
porters  older  and  more  experienced  tkan  the 
new  boss.  / 

He  succeeded  in  spite  of — or  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  of — an  essential  shyness  belied  by  his 
aggressiveness  as  a  newspaperman.  Those  he 
worked  with  were  never  “summoned”  to  the 
manager’s  office.  Instead,  Ahe  young  boss 
would  seek  out  the  man.  Ty  he  had  praise  to 
deliver,  it  was  given  publicly  in  the  news 
room.  If  it  was  a  complaint,  it  would  be 
given  privately,  and  usually  mildly. 

But  the  mildness  dealt  only  with  the  man¬ 
ner,  not  the  substance.  Barney  Kilgore  knew 
what  he  wanted,  smich  was  the  best  possible 
story,  and  in  his/quiet  way  he  insisted  on  get¬ 
ting  it.  The  num  he  respected  had  wide  lati¬ 
tude,  and  often  he  would  accept  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  an  event  even  when  he  did  not 
share  it.  But  he  had  little  patience  with  in¬ 
competence. 

The  .Washington  years  were  important  ones 
for  hftn  in  other  ways.  As  the  newspaper’s 
chief  political  writer  and  columnist,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  magazines  as  well,  he 
o&me  to  know  well  most  of  the  important  offi¬ 
cials  of  his  day  and  gain  an  insight  into  both 
politics  and  government.  He  also  had  a  chance 
to  show  by  example  the  kind  of  story  he 
wanted,  first  from  the  Washington  bureau 
and  later  for  the  newspaper  as  a  whole. 

It  was  during  his  Washington  period,  too, 
that  on  Oct.  1,  1938,  he  married  Mary  Louise 
Throop  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  whom  he  had 
met  on  a  visit  back  to  DePauw.  She  survives 
him,  as  do  their  three  children;  a  daughter 
Kathryn,  22,  and  two  sons,  James  Bernard, 
19,  and  John  Harvey,  15. 

RADICAL  CHANGES  FOR  JOURNAL 

The  1930s  were  a  tough  time  for  all  news¬ 
papers,  but  especially  so  for  a  business  publi¬ 
cation.  The  circulation  of  the  Journal  shrank 
from  a  high  of  50,000  to  a  low  point  of  only 
28,000.  It  seemed  clear  that  some  radical 
changes  were  needed.  In  early  1941  Mr.  Kil¬ 
gore  was  called  back  to  New  York  and,  as 
managing  editor,  given  the  job  of  making  the 
newspaper  more  appealing  for  a  wider 
audience 

Some  articles  about  Mr.  Kilgore’s  career 
have  dated  the  major  changes  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  from  1945,  when  he  was  named 
president  of  Dow  Jones,  but  the  big  changes 
began  in  1941  when  he  took  over  as  managing 
editor. 

\  The  story  of  this  “revolution”  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  Journal  has  been  told  by  Ver¬ 
mont  Royster,  the  present  editor,  in  the  book. 
ThNwdrld  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal:  Main 
StreetNand  Beyond. 

WitlrWilliam  H.  Grimes,  then  the  Journal 
editor,  “ptt>viding  the  leavening  of  experience 
and  Kilgorft  the  daring  to  ‘do  everything  dif¬ 
ferently’  thXmodern  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
created  by  building  a  new  edifice  atop  the 
old  foundation^’  Mr.  Royster  wrote.  He  went 
on  to  describe  the  transformation  in  some 
detail :  \ 

“Within  the  spacXpf  a  few  years  the  front 
page  was  completely  revamped  by  developing 
a  type  of  new  story  whito,  while  dealing  with 
current  events,  was  not  Dibd  down  by  yester¬ 
day’  developments.  This  permitted  the  staff 
to  dig  into  a  situation  over  Xperiod  of  several 
days,  write  about  it  with  caiXand  then  give 
the  reader  a  comprehensive  report. 

“The  ‘What’s  News’  column  was  strength¬ 
ened  in  scope  and  manpower  (itXnow  takes 
sixteen  man-hours  daily  to  produck,  what  it 
takes  you  six  minutes  to  read)  to  cuver  all 
the  ‘spot’  news  of  the  day,  with  detailsXvhere 
necessary,  carried  in  separate  stories  inside 
the  paper.  \ 

“The  concept  of  appropriate  news  for  Tne 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  enlarged  past  JtsS 
founder’s  wildest  dreams.  The  hard  core  of 
the  paper — accurate  and  full  coverage  of  cor- 
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16. 


WATERSHEDS.  Received  from  the  Agriculture . Committee  an  approval  of  work 
for  several  watersheds,  p.  H15497 


17. 


POVERTY.  Rep.  Daniels  was  excused  as  a  conferee  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill, 
and  Rep.  O'Hara  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  p.  H15498 


18, 


19, 


20, 


21. 


22. 


LAn^S .  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
amen<le<l>  to  authorize  cost-sharing  for  recreation  and  fiyn-wild  life 
purposes  in  RC&D  projects,  and  S.  '974,  amended,  to  authorize  t h/  conveyance 
of  theWS  Southwest  Poultry  Experiment  Station  to  Glendale,  A*iz.  p.  D1048 

TRANSPORTATION.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee-  voted  to  report 
(but  did  no\actually  report)  S.  2419,  to  amend  the  Merch/nt  Marine  Act,  1936, 
with  respect \o  the  development  of  cargo  container  vessels,  p.  D1048 

PARKS.  Rep.  Saylor  inserted  a  speech  by  National  Park/Director  Hartzog  urging 
the  preservation  of  our  National  Park  System,  pp.  #15535-6 

MODEL  CITIES.  Rep.  Batrett  inserted  the  statement  of  HUD  Secretary  Weaver  on 
the  selection  of  the  cr^ies  to  receive  planning/grants  under  the  Model  Cities 
program,  pp.  H15557-8 

TAXATION;  PRICES.  Rep.  Dorn\discussed  M the/impact  on  all  of  us  of  an  additional 
rise  of  3  percent  in  consumer^prices  whi^n. . .might  result  in  the  absence  of  the 
surcharge.”  p.  H15534 


23.  MARKETING.  Rep.  Rosenthal  inserteck anf article,  "Food  for  Thought,"  which  dis¬ 

cusses  the  issue  of  truth  in  packaawig.  p.  H15547 

24.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albery^annoimced  the  following  program  for  this 

week:  Mon.  and  the  balance  of/the  weekender  suspension  the  Wheeling  Creek 
Watershed  Protection  and  Floqd  Prevention  ^District  compact  bill  and  the 
flammable  fabrics  bill,  also'  the  Consent  Calendar  and  Peace  Corps  bill, 
pp.  H 155 29 -30 


25.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  N(^.  20.  p.  H15561 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

26.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Br/oks  inserted  Gardner  Ackley's  speech\put lining  the  adminis¬ 

tration's  income''  surtax  proposal,  pp.  A5673-5 

Rep.  Pickl^/inserted  an  article,  "Tax  Stall  Clouds  Eco^mic  Outlook." 
p.  A5690 

27.  POVERTY.  Speeches  in  the  House  by  Reps.  Keith  and  Daddario  during  debate  on 

the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967.  pp.  A5681-2,  A569^c3 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Tenzer  opposing  reductions  in  the\poverty 
program,  p.  A5693 

28.  TEXIILE  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Ashmore  inserted  several  articles  urging  limitations  on 
4xtile  imports,  pp.  A5684-5 

29/ AIR  POLLUTION.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Ashley  expressing  his  support  fc 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  p.  A5693 


-  4  - 


BILLS  INTRODUCED, 


30.\WEED  CONTROL.  S.  2671  by  Sen.  Carlson,  to  provide  for  the  control  of  noxious 
•lants  on  land  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government; 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  on  11-16-67 ^/pp. 
S16558-9 


31.  TEXTILE  IMPORTS .  H.  R.  14068  by  Rep.  Brotzman,  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in 
textile\articles;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


32.  NATIONAL  PARK.  H.  R.  14074  by  Rep.  Taylor,  to  amend  the  act  at  September  9, 
1963,  authorizing  the  construction  of  an  entrance  road  at  Gjs'eat  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tains  Nationals  Park  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  to  Inferior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 


%■ 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


33.  LANDS.  S.  219,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  land 
in  Lander,  Wyo.  Approved  Nov.  16,  1967  (Public  Law  90-139). 


34.  MILITARY  MILK.  H.  R.  2179 \ to  extend  for  three''' years  the  special  milk  program 
for  the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans,  hospitals./  Approved  Nov.  16 }  "L '^Public 
90-11*0). 


PRINTED  HEARINGS  RECEIVED  BY  THIS  OFFICE 


35.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  S.  438,  to  provide\edditional  assistance  for  areas  suffering 
a  major  disaster.  S.  Public  Works  ,Cdijimittee. 


36.  BUILDINGS.  S.  1563,  to  amend  the/Act  requiring  contracts  for  the  construction, 
etc.  of  any  public  building  of/the  U.  S.,\s.  Public  Works  Committee. 


37.  POVERTY.  H.  R.  8311,  Economix  Opportunity  Act Amendments  of  1967.  Part  5: 
appendix.  H.  Education  at>€  Labor  Committee. 


38.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Dist.  of  Columbia  appropriations 'for  1968.  Parts  1  and  2, 
S.  Appropriations  Conynittee.  \ 


39.  POSTAL  RATES.  H.  R/  7977,  to  adjust  certain  postage  ra£es.  S.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servicer  Committee. 


40.  PAY.  S.  1489  and  H.  R.  7977,  Federal  pay  legislation.  S.  \ost  Office  and  Civi 
Service  Committee. 


41.  INDIAN  RESOURCES.  H.  R.  10560,  Indian  resources  development. 
Insular/Affairs  Committee. 


Interior  and 


42.  WILDLIFE.  Fish  and  wildlife  legislation.  Part  1.  H.  Merchant  Marin^  and 
Fisheries. 


43.  INTEREST  RATES.  S.  2565,  interest  rate  ceilings  on  loans  by  the  Federal \and 
banks  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives.  S.  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 
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No.  188 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G\Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord\will 
speak;  for  He  will  speak  peace  unto  Hjs 
people. — Psalm  85:  8. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  are  beginning  toN 
discover  that  without  Thee  we  are  never 
at  our  best.  It  has  taken  some  of  us  a 
long  time  to  realize  it.  We  have  been 
too  proud,  too  stubborn,  too  determined 
to  have  our  own  way.  Somehow  Thou 
hast  caught  up  with  us  and  we  know 
that  with  Thee  alone  is  life  and  love. 
May  Thy  spirit  so  come  to  life  in  us  that 
we  may  truly  live  and  triumphantly  love. 

We  pray  for  the  people  of  our  beloved 
land  that  they,  too,  may  grow  in  spirit 
and  by  Thy  grace  be  made  more  than  a 
match  for  the  mood  of  this  day. 

Help  us  to  work  together  for  peace  in 
our  world,  for  justice  among  our  citizens, 
and  for  good  will  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

In  the  Master’s  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Vlv. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  o/the  fol¬ 
lowing  titles: 

H.R.  1963.  An  act  for  the  relief/>f  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration; 

H.R.  2517.  An  act  to  amem  sections  64a, 
238,  378,  and  483  of  the  Ba/kruptcy  Act  and 
to  repeal  sections  354  anc/459  of  the  act; 

H.R.  2518.  An  act  to  Amend,  sections  337 
and  338  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  to  add 
new  section  339; 

H.R.  2519.  An  act^to  amend  sections  334, 
355,  367,  and  369  At  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  2834.  An/fct  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10,  1938,  relatUig  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  State?  in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization; 

H.R.  3406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
LeRoy  Jones; 

H.R/3727.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elpidio 
Dimaeali  Damazo  and  Natividad  Simsuangco 
Dajnazo; 

I.R.  3799.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
if  Pawtucket,  R.I.; 


H.R.  6324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Danisch; 

H.R.  7599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emanuel  Marcus; 

H.R.  7811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richar? 
Alan  White;  and 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  sections  40/(1) 

_  and  52a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  fra  re- 
‘  allocate  part  of  the  filing  fee  from  th/clerk's 
earnings  to  the  referees’  salary  any  expense 
fi\d. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  /amendments 
in  which  the  concurrency  of  the  House 
is  requested,  bills  of  t£e  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.R.  7427.  Ah  act  to/  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kolometroutsis-\and 

H.R.  12910.  AnN/t  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General/\Corps  in  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purpose 

The  messa/e  also  'Announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of>conference  onsthe  disagreeing 
votes  of/the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments/if  the  Senate  to  thcNbill  (H.R.  2) 
entitled  “An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
32, /and  37,  United  States  >Code,  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve  components  of 
le  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  theSstatus 
'of  National  Guard  technicians,  an^.  tor 
other  purposes.’ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  687.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  Shik 
Chin; 

S.  964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto  Per- 
domo; 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

S.  1470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Ida 
group  of  mining  claims  in  Josephine  County, 
Oreg.; 

S.  1652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia  D. 
Mpatziani; 

S.  1664.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
El  Dorado,  Kans.; 

S.  1918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Gomez  del  Rio; 

S.  1925.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo 
Martinez  Serrara; 

S.  2031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  U.S. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent  River,  Md.; 

S.2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael  Montalvo  y  Urrutibeascoa; 

S.  2199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  Juan 
Enriquez-Santos; 


2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
)lando  Guerra-Reyes; 

S.  2264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Jen 
Feng; 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christopher 
Nicholas  Rushton; 

S.  2301.An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Guillermo  Gomez-Inguanzo; 

S.  2381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Adalberto  Quevedo-Avila; 

S.  2382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 

R.  Sanchez; 

S.  2384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  A. 
Marrero; 

S.  2386.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  P. 
Rodriguez  Iznaga;  and 

S.  2468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 

S.  Ioannides. 

WORK  PLANS  UNDER  SECTION  2  OF 
WATERSHED  AND  PROTECTION 
AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16,  1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
ion  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  con¬ 
sidered  and  unanimously  approved  the  work 
plank-transmitted  to  you  by  Executive  Com- 
municSJion  No.  1178,  90th  Congress.  The 
work  phms  involved  are:  Rancho  Viejo,  Tex.; 
Spring-BtUl,  S.  Dak.;  Main  Street  Canyon, 
Calif.;  Big  Running  Water  Ditch,  Ark. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  oKjllinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  \to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  an<Kto  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  iNionis.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  listened  to  that 
portion  of  President  Johnson^  news 
conference  where  he  was  askeck.  about 
his  bill  for  a  tax  increase  which  i\  now 
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silled  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  In  the  most  pious  and  sor¬ 
rowful  tones  the  President  lamented 
that  He  was  having  a  very  difficult  time 
to  get  this  Congress  to  “act  with  fiscal 
responsibility.” 

What  sheer  hyprocisy.  This  is  the  same 
President  wno  not  long  ago  was  boasting 
that  in  the  short  time  he  had  been  Presi¬ 
dent  he  had  tripled  expenditures  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  arefcui  of  the  Government. 
This  is  the  same  President  who  this  year 
submitted  a  budget  sodoose  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  that  when  we  complete  action  on 
the  various  appropriation  bills,  we  will 
have  reduced  it  by  around\S6  billion. 

No,  Mr.  President,  anyVermons  de¬ 
livered  by  you  to  Congress  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fiscal  responsibility  are^about  as 
consistent  with  your  past  actions  as  it 
would  be  for  the  gentleman  from  Xxmisi- 
ana  tMr.  Passman]  to  get  up  herNand 
tell  us  that  he  has  consistently  fought 
for  bigger  and  expanded  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  393] 

Abbltt 

Farbstein 

Mathias,  Md. 

Adams 

Findley 

Meeds 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Fino 

Morgan 

Annunzlo 

Ford, 

Pike 

Arends 

William  D. 

Pucinski 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Purcell 

Aspimall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Reid,  Ill. 

Bates 

Fuqua 

Resnick 

Belcher 

Giaimo 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bell 

Gilbert 

Rivers 

Berry 

Greefi,  Oreg. 

Robison 

Bevlll 

Gurney 

Rodino 

Broomfield 

Hagan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Halleck 

Rostenkowski 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

St.  Onge 

Carey 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Schadeberg 

Celler 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Schwengel 

Clancy 

Harrison 

Scott 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Shipley 

Clawson,  Del 

Hays 

Springer 

Cowger 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Stephens  / 

Davis,  Wis. 

Herlong 

Stuckey  / 

Dawson 

Hicks 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Denney 

Howard 

Utt  / 

Derwinski 

Hull 

Walker  / 

Devine 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Watkirur 

Diggs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Whiteper 

Dingell 

Kee 

Williams,  Miss. 

Edmondson 

Kluczynski 

Willis 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Laird 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eilberg 

Landrum 

Wright 

Eshleman 

McClory 

/Wydler 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

MacGregor  *  / 
Martin  / 

Zion 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  be 
excused  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  S.  2388, 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  Member  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


FIVE  FACTS  STAND  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
A  REPUBLICAN  VICTORY  IN  1968 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Republicans  are  trying  des¬ 
perately  to  claim  victory  in  1968.  They 
are  encouraging  news  stories  that  they 
have  their  best  chance  in  years  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  White  House. 

I  hate  to  dash  their  hopes  or  shatter 
their  morale,  but  there  are  a  few  facts 
worth  considering  before  the  victory 
celebrations  begin. 

FacuHo.  1 :  42  percent  of  the  Americj 
electorate  are  Democrats,  and  31  percent 
independents. 

Fast  No\^ :  Only  27  percent  a/e  Re¬ 
publicans. 

Fact  No.  3 :  V  every  Republican  voted 
for  their  candidate  but  he  failed  to  win 
the  votes  of  substantial  numbers  of  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  independents/  the  Republi¬ 
cans  would  lose. 

Fact  No.  4:  The  Republicans  have  yet 
to  unearth  a  presidential  candidate  who 
can  inspire  confidence  an^l  trust  among 
the  American  people. 

Fact  No.  5:  The  PresiderH.  will  go  to 
the  American  People  in  1968 Vi th  more 
than  90  peroent  of  his  1964  campaign 
pledges  fulfilled — an  unprecedented 
achievement. 

In  short,  we  Democrats  will  allowSthe 
Republicans  to  hold  their  victory  cele¬ 
brations  this  November;  we  will  hoK 
our/next  November. 


The  SPEAKER.  Oni  this  rollcall,  332 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous' consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  undei/the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
S.  2388,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE¬ 
LATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS,  1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN'THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  13893,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  to  an 


amendment  striking  section  106,  ending 
on  page  8,  line  11,  from  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is 
governed  by  the  Castro  regime,  in  addition 
to  those  items  contained  on  the  list  main-, 
tained  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  any  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  or  any  other  articles,  ma¬ 
terials,  or  supplies  of/primary  stategic  sig¬ 
nificance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  or  of 
strategic  significance  to  the  conduct  of  war, 
including  petroleum  products. 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  unde/ the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishesy/or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the 
Castrp  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam. 

vIDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

'Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
lan,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen: 
On  page  8,  line  12,  strike  out  lines  12  through 
25,  inclusive,  and  strike  out  on  page  9,  lines  1 
through  5,  inclusive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  at  the  close  of  the  debate  yesterday 
I  indicated  that  I  had  a  total  of  eight 
amendments  to  offer.  This  amendment 
is  the  third  of  the  eight.  I  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  for 
simultaneous  consideration  four  other 
amendments  which  are  also  at  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

Let  me  say,  in  consideration  of  whether 
the  unanimous  consent  should  be 
granted,  that  in  every  case  my  motiva¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  al¬ 
ready  is  legislation  on  the  subject  cov- 
red  by  the  sections  which  I  propose  to 
d^ete.  In  my  opinion  the  identical  lan¬ 
guage  already  is  on  the  books,  or  similar 
language,  or  stronger  language.  This  fact 
more  man  justifies  the  deletion  of  legis¬ 
lation  o\this  kind  from  an  appropriation 
act. 

I  am  corftemplating  one  more  amend¬ 
ment,  I  might  say,  which  would  propose 
the  deletion  ofNeection  119. 

Mr.  GROSS. 'Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  FRELINGHttySEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  lot 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request  pending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN\  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  intended  to  make  a\nanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  we  oughfSto  know 
what  sections  of  this  bill  would Ve  af¬ 
fected.  The  bill  not  having  been  read,  we 
ought  to  know  to  what  sections  of \he 
bill  the  gentleman  proposes  to  of 
amendments.  I  have  an  amendment 
wish  to  offer  to  the  bill,  and  I  do  not' 
want  to  be  ruled  out. 
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SrlLIGHTS :  Conferees  voted' to  report  meat  inspection  and  poverty  bills,  oenate 
>nsidered  sugar  agreemenyand  agreed  to  vote  Dec.  6.  Rep.  Dieppe  introduced  and 
.scussed  bill  to  improve  USDA^s  statistical  reports* 


/ 


/ 


HOUSE 


MEAT  INSPECTION.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.  R»  12lU hs 
the  meat  inspection  bill*  The  Daily  Digest  states:  "As  approved  by  the 
conferees  (1)  the  House  would  agree  to  Senate  provision  to  extend  Federal 
inspection  to  particular  intra-State  plants  found  to  be  distributing  adulterat¬ 
ed  products  dangerous  to  public  health;  (2)  Senate  would  agree  to  eliminate 

Lty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exempt  retail  butchers  and  iH^t^il 
and  (3)  Senate  would  agree  to  eliminate  provisions  whereby  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  a  State  cculd  request  and  obtain  immediate  Federal  inspection  of  intr'1 
state  operations."  p.  D1097 


2.  POVERTY.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty 
bill.  p.  D1097 


\ 


-  2  - 


3«\CrVTL  RIGHTS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1080S>,  to  extend  th_ 

'■  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  This  bill  Trill  now  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  pp.  H16296-7  ' 

il.  LEGISJ^ATIVE  ACHIEVEMENTS.  Rep.  Broomfield  reported  on  the  legislative  achieve- 
mentsNof  the  90th  Congress,  pp.  H16300-2 

5.  ECONOMY- 1  SPENDING.  Rep.  Vander  Jagt  urged  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  before 

additional\taxes  sre  enacted,  pp.  H16307-8  7 

6,  WILDERNESS.  Rep.  Saylor  urged  that  the  conferees  include  a/2,200  acre  section 
that  the  House  added  to  S.  889,  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness/bill.  pp.  H16309-10 

7*  EMPLOYMENT •  Rep.  Pepper  spoke  in  favor  of  H.  R,  130$k/  to  prohibit  age  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment,  pp.  Hl63l£-6 

SENATE 

8.  EDUCATE.  N.  Continued  debars  on  H.  R,  7819,  the/elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 

tion  bill,  pp,  S17897-8,  S17908-9,  S17913-193  S1792U-U5,  S179U9 

9.  SUGAR.  Considered  the  proposed  ^extension  of  the  international  sugar  agreement 

and  agreed  to  vote  on  this  mattek  today, /Dec.  6.  pp.  S179U7-9 

10.  AGE  DISCRIMINATION.  Agreed  to  a  Hou^e/amendment,  with  an  amendment,  to  S,  830, 

to  prohibit  age  discrimination  in  employment,  pp.  SI 7910-13 

11.  PLANN ING-PR0GRAI1ING-BUDGETING •  Sjm,  Monocle  commended  the  PPB  system,  recommend' 

ed  his  bill  S.  8I4.3,  the  proposed  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act, 
and  inserted  an  article  by  HEJ/  Assistant  Secretary  Gorham,  "Sharpening  the 
Knife  that  Cuts  the  Public  T>ie."  pp.  S17860*  ' 

12.  IijTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATION#,  Sen.  Muskie  reviewed  the  recent  conference  on 

legisla  tive  leadership  ./sponsored  by  the  AdvisoiySCommission  on  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Relations,  and/inserted  Vice  President  Humphrey's  speech  on  what  State 
legislatures  can  do  Vo  help  make  Federal  programs  mo^e  flexible  and  realistic. 

pp.  S17871-3 

13.  RESEARCH.  Sen.  Hill  inserted  statements  commending  the  wo*k  of  the  late  Dr, 

S17873*5^a^eri'  ’  th<3  D^rec‘t:or  the  National  Science  Coundation.  pp. 

111.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Dominick  inserted  an  "analysis  of  the  fallabd.es  of  trade  wi 
Red  China,"  pp.  SI 7903-6  ^ 

19 •  BIRD  CONSERVATION,  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
h80,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years  the  period  during  TiiicK,  funds 
may  e  appropriated  for  acquisition  of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  minatory 
’•■-aterf owl •  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  p0  S17908 

16/  TAXATION,  Sen.  Smathers  inserted  the  Treasury  Department's  proposed  tax  bill\an( 
a  summary  of  it.  pp.  S17889-8 
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lammittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Communications  and  Power  held  a  hear- 
ing\n  H.R.  10727,  H.R.  10721,  and  related  bills,  the 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act.  Testimony  was  heard 
from  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Lee  C.  White, 
Chairman\Federal  Power  Commission. 

NOISE  ABATEMENT 

Committee  on  Phierstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  contin¬ 
ued  hearings  on  H.KV3400,  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulations.  Testimony  was  heard  from  a  public  witness. 
A  statement  for  the  record\^as  submitted  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Pucinski. 

VESSEL  EXEMPTION 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine\md  Fisheries :  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  Navigation  held  a  hearing  on  FRR.  13366,  to  ex¬ 
empt  certain  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry 
from  the  requirements  of  certain  laws.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  Representative  Pelly;  Adm.  Charles  P.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Chief,  Office  of  Merchant  Marine  Sarntw,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard ;  and  Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh,  Deputy  Doctor, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

D.C.  HIGHWAYS 

Committee  on  Public  W or\s:  Subcommittee  on  Roads, 
met  and  held  a  hearing  on  major  highway  problems 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity.  Testimony 
heard  from  Alan  Boyd,  Secretary,  Department  of ' 
portation,  Lowell  Bridwell,  Federal  Highway 
sioner;  T.  F.  Airis,  Director,  Department  of  Highways 
and  Traffic,  District  of  Columbia;  Jerome  Wolff,  chair¬ 
man,  Director,  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission. 

SMALL  BUSINESS— GOVERNMENT/ 
PROCUREMENT 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Busu/ss:  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Procurement  ancr  Economic  Concentra¬ 
tion  continued  hearings  on  Government  procurement, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  participation  of  small  business 
in  Government  contractyand  purchases.  Testimony  was 
heard  from  officials  of  NASA  and  GSA. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

MUNICIPAL  FINANCING 

Joint  Econatnic  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Progress  began  hearings  on  municipal  financing 
problem^;  having  as  its  witnesses  J.  Clifton  Hurlbert, 
mayor/of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.;  and  Roy  M.  Goodman, 
dirt/for  of  finance,  New  York  City, 
learings  continue  tomorrow. 


POVERTY 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  S.  2388,  proposed  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

MEAT  INSPECTION 

Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to/file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between/me  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  H.R.  12144/to  strengthen  the 
laws  pertaining  to  inspection  and  Harking  of  meat  for 
use  for  human  consumption.  Ayapproved  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  (i)'the  House  would  agree  to  Senate  provision 
to  extend  Federal  inspection^ to  particular  intra-State 
plants  found  to  be  distributing  adulterated  products 
dangerous  to  public  heabn;  (2)  Senate  would  agree  to 
eliminate  authority  of/me  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
exempt  retail  butchegS  and  retail  dealers;  and  (3)  Sen¬ 
ate  would  agree  tig  eliminate  provisions  whereby  the 
Governor  of  a  State  could  request  and  obtain  immedi¬ 
ate  Federal  inspection  of  intra-State  operations. 


POSTAL 


IS  AND  FEDERAL  SALARIES 


Conferee/ continued,  in  executive  session,  to  resolve  the 
differe/ces  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sion/of  H.R.  7977,  to  increase  postal  rates  and  salaries  of 
Fyferal  employees,  but  did  not  reach  final  agreement, 
id  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Conferees  met  in  executive  session  to  resolve  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of 
H.R.  12080,  proposed  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967,  \>ut  did  not  reach  final  agreement,  and  will  meet 
again  tomorrow. 


BILlX  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
New  Laws 

( For  last  listing\of  public  laws,  see  Digest,  p.  D1094, 
December  4, 1967) 

H.R.  10442,  to  authoKize  the  exchange  of  national  for¬ 
est  lands  with  public  school  authorities.  Signed  Decem¬ 
ber  4, 1967  (P.L.  90-171). 

S.  764,  eliminating  the  required  oath  in  applications 
for  motor  vehicle  titles  and  Ren  information.  Signed 
December  4, 1967  (P.L.  90-172). 

S.  770,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
crematorium  in  the  D.C.  Signed  Deceqiber  4, 1967  (P.L. 

H.R.  6418,  increasing  authorizations  xpr  grants  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  publicshealth  serv¬ 
ices.  Signed  December  5, 1967  (P.L.  90-174). 

S.  1031,  authorizing  funds  for  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Signed  December  5^1967 
(P.L.  90-175). 
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Next  meeting  of  the  SENATE 
12:00  noon,  Wednesday,  December  6 


Next  meeting  of  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
12:00  noon,  Wednesday,  December  6 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER  6 

( All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated ) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  executive,  on  S.  2511, 
re  crude  pine  oil;  H.R.Y0864,  re  land  conveyance  in  Arkansas; 
H.R.  11565,  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments,  and  other 
pending  matters,  10  a.m.,  324^0^  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  GovernmentsDperations,  Permanent  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Investigations,  to  continue  hearings  on  rioting  in 
Plainfield,  N.J.,  10  a.m.,  3302  NeN.Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  executive,  on  committee  business, 
10:30  a.m.,  2300  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  S&rvice,  executive,  on  the 
matter  of  request  for  additional  supergrade  positions,  and  on 
postmaster  nominations,  10  a.m.,  6200  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Special  Committee  on  Aging,  to  continue  houings  on  long- 
range  program  and  research  needs  in  aging  ano\elated  fields, 
10  a.m.,  4232  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

House 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Subcoifvmit- 
tee  on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  to  continue  hearingsNsn 
H.R.  3400,  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  autho 
ize  aircraft  noise  abatement  regulations,  10  a.m.,  2322  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  on  Communications  and  Power,  to  hold  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  H.R.  6551  and  S.  1166,  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act, 
10  a.m.,  2123  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  No.  1,  executiveVto 
consider  private  immigration  bills,  10  a.m.,  2237  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Subcc/nmittee 
on  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Navigation,  to 


hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  2191,  to  authorize  the  use  of  tb6  vessel 
Annie  B  in  the  coastwise  trade;  H.R.  2192,  to  authorise  the  use 
of  the  vessel  Ocean  Delight  in  the  coastwise  trade;  HvR.  9325,  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the 
vessel  Cap’ n  Fran\,  owned  by  Ernest  R.  Darlings  of  South  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of/me  United  States 
with  full  coastal  privileges;  H.R.  10931,  tp  permit  the  vessel 
Clar-Lo  to  be  documented  for  use  in  the /oastwise  trade;  H.R. 
12766,  to  permit  the  vessel  Mar  pole  to  bomocumented  for  use  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  10  a.m.,  1334  Eongworth  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s,  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  to  con¬ 
tinue  hearings  on  major  highway  problems  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  vicinity,  10  ayn.,  2167  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Standard^  of  Official  Conduct,  executive,  to 
continue  consideration  /5n  a  proposed  code  of  standards  for 
House  Members  and  employees,  10  a.m.,  B-331  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  Compen¬ 
sation  and  Pensjon,  executive,  to  continue  consideration  on  bills 
regarding  income  limitation  on  pensions,  10  a.m.,  362  Cannon 
House  Officg/Building. 

Joint  Committees 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Prog¬ 
ress;  to  continue  hearings  on  municipal  financing  problems, 
1  a.m.,  room  AE-i,  Capitol. 

Conferees,  executive,  on  H.R.  4765,  establishing  special  rules 
for  income  tax  treatment  of  distribution  by  companies  which 
bechrne  bank  holding  companies  under  Public  Law  89-485, 
9  a.nNroom  H-208,  Capitol. 

Confcees,  executive,  on  H.R.  12080,  proposed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  10  a.m.,  room  H-208,  Capitol. 

Conferees^xec utive,  on  H.R.  7977,  to  increase  postal  rates  and 
Federal  employees’  salaries,  2:30  p.m.,  room  EF-100,  Capitol. 
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The  substitute  as  agreed  upon  in  conference  would  establish  a  mandatory 
reduction  in  the  obligations  of  each  civilian  department  and  agency  of  the 
Executive  Branch  in  fiscal  1968  by  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  obligations 
\estimated  in  the  budget  for  personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  plus  pn  amount 
e^qual  to  10  percent  of  estimated  budget  obligations  for  other  controllable 
itdqis.  Where  Congress  has  reduced  the  appropriations  of  a  department  or  agency 
by  more  than  the  amounts  specified  in  the  27„  plus  107«  formula,  the/more  res¬ 
trictive  Congressional  action  would  prevail. 

The  substitute  as  agreed  upon  in  conference  is  specific  as  tyd  amounts  of 
reductions  to  be  made  at  the  department  or  agency  level.  The  /allocation  of  the 
reductions  within  the  various  departments  and  agencies  would  be  determined  by 
the  officials  of  the  departments  and  agencies,  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President.  Personnel  reductions  are  not  absolutely  mandatory, 
although  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  reductions  will  be  made  in  civilian  compen¬ 
sation  costs.  Departments  and  agencies  may  choose  to  but  other  expenses  an 
amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  personal  services  estimates  and  maintain  person¬ 
nel  levels.  Of  course,  no  individual  employee's  salary  will  be  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  this  titi*.  7 

POVERTY.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill  (H.  Rept. 
1012).  pp.  H16505-32 


13.  POSTAL  RATES;  PAY  INCREASE.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7977,  to 

increase  postal  rates  and  salaries  of  Federal  employees  (H.  Rept.  1013)  (pp. 
H16532-48) .  The  bill  would  increase  salaries  of  Federal  employees  effective 
Oct.  1,  1967,  increase  postal  ratesV^frective  Jan.  7,  1968,  increase  life 
insurance  benefits  for  Federal  employees,  and  establish  a  Presidential  commis¬ 
sion  on  salaries. 

14.  WILDERNESS.  The  conferees  agreed^  to  file  report  on  S.  889,  the  San  Rafael 

Wilderness  bill.  The  Daily  Digest  states  cijat  "the  House  would  accept  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill."/p.  D1108 

15.  WHEAT  ALLOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  S.  1722 C  to  provide  for  adjustment  of  wheat  allotments  in 
counties  where  wheat  i^  the  principal  grain  crop  and  where  allotments  are  low 
p  in  relation  to  cropland  because  farmers  shifted  prion  to  1951  from  wheat  to  an 
alternative  crop  oivxrops  which  have  proved  unprofitable  because  of  plant  di¬ 
sease  or  sustainecj/ loss  of  markets  and  there  is  no  alternative  income-producing 
crop.  p.  D1107 

16.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Blanton  inserted  a  speech  by  Secretary  Freeman  on 

revitalizing rural  America  by  reversing  the  migration  from  th^yfarm  to  the 
city.  pp. /H16496-8 

Rep.  RAndall  inserted  a  speech  by  Sen.  Pearson  urging  increas^  rural  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  pp.  H16475-6 

17.  WATER/RESOURCES.  Rep.  Waldie  urged  improved  use  of  water  resources  in\£alif. 

pp./H  16460-1 


18. 


^.ONOMY ;  SPENDING.  Rep.  Nelsen  inserted  the  results  of  a  Minn,  opinion  pol' 
which  favored  a  cut  in  Federal  spending.  p.  H16482 
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19.  ECONOMY;  TAXATION.  Rep.  Multer  inserted  an  article  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
v  tax  increase,  p.  H16490  7 


20 .\FARM  LABOR.  Rep.  Nelsen  inserted  an  editorial  critical  of  the  Labor  Department 
'order  relating  to  farm  youth  employment,  p.  H16483  '  ' 


21.\  NATr^NAL  GRANGE.  Rep.  Boland  congratulated  the  National  Grange  on  jzhe  celebra- 
tion'of  its  100th  anniversary,  pp.  H16493-4 


22.  FARM  INCOME.  Rep.  Hamilton  urged  improved  programs  to  increase/farm  income. 
PP.  H1650\-3  7 


23.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  the  legislative7 program  for  next 

week  which  includes  the  following:  Mon. ,  conference  report  on  H.  J.  Res.  888, 
to  continue  appropriations;  H.  R.  7977,  postal  rate  and  Federal  salary  in¬ 
creases; and  S.  ZNj38,  the  poverty  bill.  Tues.  and  balance  of  week;  the  supple 
mental  appropriation  bill;  and  conference  report  oiVH.  R.  12080,  the  social 
security  bill,  pp.  B16457-8  7 


24.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  De\  11.  p.  H16549 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDi; 


25.  OPINION  POLL.  Rep.  Griffiths  rnserted  thft  results  of  an  opinion  poll  including 
items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  ypp.  A6038-9 


26.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Gathings  insert^df  an  article,  "The  Farmer:  A  Vital  Member 
of  our  Society."  pp.  A6040-1  A 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


27.  COMMODITY  RESERVES.  S.  2743>^y  Sen.  Monron^v  and  H.  R.  14329  by  Rep.  Purcell, 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  by  producers  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  nation 
al  security,  public  projection,  meeting  international  commitments;  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  Committee.  Remarks  of  Sen.  MoKroney,  pp.  S18049-50 

H,  R.  14337  by  Re^.  Kleppe,  to  establish  producer  owned  and  controlled 
emergency  reserves^of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans;  to  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee. 


28.  DISASTER  LOANSy7  H.  R.  14339  by  Rep.  Nichols  and  others  at^d  H.  R.  14342  by  Rep. 
Whitten,  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  in,  order  to  provide  additional  loan  assistance  undbj:  such  act  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  suffered  severe  production  losses  as  the  result\f  a  national 
disaster,/  to  Agriculture  Committee.  \ 


29.  TAXATION.  H.  R.  14340  by  Rep.  Talcott,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 


Commission  on  Revision  of  Federal  Taxation;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


30.  FOOD.  S.  2749  by  Sen.  Eastland,  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic\ct  to 

include  a  definition  of  "food  supplement,";  to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  commit¬ 
tee. 


FORESTRY.  S.  2751  by  Sen.  Hatfield,  to  designate  tho  Mount  Jefferson  Wilde\^ 
ness,  Wi.lliamette  Deschutes,  and  Mt.  Hood  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
Oregon;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

oOo 
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Section  5  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amends  this  definition  so  that  a  distri¬ 
bution  (made  after  1966)  of  stock  of  a  con- 
ttolled  corporation  to  which  section  355  of 
thk  code  applies  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
distribution  (for  purposes  of  the  phase  III 
tax),\if  (1)  such  distribution  is  made  to 
anothN  corporation  which  immediately  after 
the  distribution  is  in  control  of  both  the  dis- 
tributing\orporation  and  the  controlled  cor¬ 
poration,  arid  (2)  the  controlled  corporation 
is  a  life  insurance  company  of  which  the 
distributing  corporation  has  been  in  control 
at  all  times  since  December  31,  1957.  This 
amendment  applies  to  taxable  years  begin¬ 
ning  after  1966.  \ 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  retained  as  section  4  of  the  bill. 

W.  D.  MiLfie, 

Cecil  R.  Knta, 

Hale  Boggs,  \ 

Frank  M.  Karlen, 

A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr., 

John  W.  ByrnesX 
James  B.  Utt,  \ 

Jackson  E.  Betts,  \ 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  theHfouse. 


S.  2388,  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1967— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  S. 
2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967 : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1012) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2388)  to  provide  an  improved  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em¬ 
ployment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  paving 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  That  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967.’ 

“AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying. out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $1,980,000,000,  of  yhich, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of 
such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $295,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  such 
Act,  $476,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  B  of  title  I,  $60,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I,  $950,- 
000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
II,  $20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
part  A  of  title  III  $27,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III,  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
406  of  title  IV,  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  A  of  title  V,  $25,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title 
V,  $16,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  VI,  and  $31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  VIII,  and  there  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

“TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
"JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

“Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


“  ‘Part  A — Job  Corps 
“  ‘statement  of  purpose 

“  ‘Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job 
Corps  for  low-income,  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and 
procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  en- 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  residential  and  or  nonresidential 
centers  in  which  enrollees  will  participate  in 
intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities,  and  prescribes  various  other 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  operation  and  continuing  development 
of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist 
young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit 
from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more  re¬ 
sponsible,  employable,  and  productive  citi¬ 
zens;  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes, 
where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  Na¬ 
tional, _  State,  and  community  resources,  and 
to  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public 
and  private  institutions  and  agencies. 

“  ‘establishment  of  the  job  corps 

“  ‘Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a 
‘Job  Corps’. 

“  ‘individuals  eligible  for  the  job  corps 

“  ‘Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the 
Job  Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be 
a  person  who — - 

“  ‘(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en¬ 
rollment; 

“‘(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  low-income  family  who  requires  ad¬ 
ditional  education,  training,  or  intensive 
counseling  and  related  assistance  in  order  to 
secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  in  regular  school- 
work,  qualify  for  other  training  programs 
suitable  to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

“‘(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  so  characterized  by  cultural  depriva¬ 
tion,  a  disruptive  homelife,  or  other  dis¬ 
orienting  conditions  as  to  substantially  im¬ 
pair  his  prospects  for  successful  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  program  providing  needed 
training,  education,  or  assistance; 

“‘(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screen¬ 
ing  as  provided  for  in  sections  104  and  105, 
to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspira¬ 
tions  needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  program  authorized  in  this 
part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  involves; 
and 

“‘(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en¬ 
rollment  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  (in¬ 
cluding  special  standards  for  the  enrollment 
on  a  residential  basis  of  14  and  15  year  olds) 
and  agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable 
Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 

“  ‘screening  and  selection  of  applicants - 

GENERAL  provisions 

“  ‘Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements 
which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  community  action  agencies, 
public  employment  offices,  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules 
shall  establish  specific  standards  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  conducting  screening  and  selec¬ 
tion  activities;  shall  encourage  recruitment 
through  agencies  and  individuals  having  con¬ 
tact  with  youths  over  substantial  periods  of 
time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer  reliable 
information  as  to  their  needs  and  problems; 
and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation 
with  other  individuals  and  organizations. 


including  court,  probation,  parole,  law  en¬ 
forcement,  education,  welfare,  and  medical 
authorities  and  advisers.  They  shall  also  pro¬ 
vide  for— 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant 
for  the  purpose  of — 

“‘(A)  determining  whether  his  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  in  his  home  community; 

“‘(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per¬ 
tinent  data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  interests  for  evaluation  in  determining 
his  eligibility  and  potental  assignment;  and 

“  ‘(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak¬ 
ing  clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 
enrollee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

“  ‘(2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  system¬ 
atic  inquiry  concerning  the  applicant’s 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and,  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  age,  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past 
behavior,  family  income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eligibility. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  individual  or  organization 
solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  re¬ 
ferring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the  Job 
Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of 
candidates  selected  from  rural  areas,  taking 
into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth 
who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  residential  facilities  for  such  young  in 
order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion. 

“  ‘SCREENING  AND  SELECTION - SPECIAL 

LIMITATIONS 

“‘Sec.  105.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  se¬ 
lected  as  an  enrollee  unless  it  is  determined 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
can  participate  successfully  in  group  situa¬ 
tions  and  activities  with  other  enrollees,  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  be¬ 
havior  that  would  prevent  other  enrollees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ships  between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding 
of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual 
who  has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  be¬ 
havior  against  persons  or  property,  repetitive 
delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director 
shall  obtain  a  finding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  such  potential  en- 
rollee’s  individual  situation  that  there  is 
reasonable  expectation  that  his  conduct  will 
not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and  success  of 
the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  opportunity  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him  to  over¬ 
come  his  problem. 

“‘(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  quali¬ 
fies  for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even 
though  he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only 
if  his  release  from  the  immediate  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole  of¬ 
ficials  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  of¬ 
ficials  and  the  Director  and  does  not  violate 
applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the 
Director  has  arranged  to  provide  all  super¬ 
vision  of  the  individual  and  all  reports  to 
State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  applicable  probation  or 
parole  requirements. 

“  ‘ENROLLMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

“  ‘Sec.  106.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize 
in  special  cases. 

“‘(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  individual  of  obligations  un- 
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der  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

“  ‘(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section 
609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  af¬ 
firmation  in  the  following  form:  "I  do  sol¬ 
emnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.” 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“  ‘(d)  After  the  Director  has  determined 
whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men’s  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women’s  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  in  which  a 
vacancy  exists  which  is  closest  to  the  en- 
rollee’s  home,  except  that  the  Director,  on  an 
individual  basis,  may  waive  this  requirement 
when  overriding  considerations  justify  such 
action.  Assignments  to  centers  in  areas  more 
remote  from  the  enrollee’s  home  shall  be 
carefully  limited  to  situations  in  which  such 
action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  an 
equitable  opportunity  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent  un¬ 
due  delays  in  the  assignment  of  individual 
enrollees,  to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adequately  meets  the  educational  or  other 
needs  of  the  enrollee  or  is  necessary  for 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

“‘(e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  and  is  performed  under  the 
direction  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions. 

“  ‘job  corps  centers 
“  ‘Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make 
agreements  with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  operation  of  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters.  These  centers  may  be  residential  and /or 
nonresidential  in  character  and  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  and  operated  so  as  to  provide  en¬ 
rollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with  ed¬ 
ucation,  vocational  training,  work  experience 
(either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers), 
counseling,  and  other  services  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  The  centers  shall  include  con¬ 
servation  centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily 
in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to 
other  training  and  assistance,  programs  of 
work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to 
conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to 
assist  in  developing  community  projects  in 
the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include 
men’s  and  women’s  training  centers  to  be 
located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and  to 
provide  activities  which  shall  include  train¬ 
ing  and  other  services  appropriate  for  en¬ 
rollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfully  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

“‘(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and 
women’s  training  centers  shall  offer  educa¬ 
tion  and  vocational  training  opportunities, 
together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  non¬ 
residential  basis  to  participants  in  programs 
described  in  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  op¬ 
portunities  may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  Director  may  specify. 


“  'program  activities 

“  ‘Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall 
be  operated  so  as  to  provide  enrollees  with  an 
intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  supervised 
program  of  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  planned  avocational  and 
recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  development,  and  counseling.  To 
the  fullest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  assist  him  in  choosing  real¬ 
istic  career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he 
may  encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in 
adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  plan¬ 
ning  and  managing  his  daily  affairs  in  a 
manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long¬ 
term  upward  mobility.  Center  programs 
shall  include  required  participation  in  center 
maintenance  support  and  related  work  ac¬ 
tivity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in 
increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  discipline. 

“  ‘(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  arrange  for  enrollee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub¬ 
stantially  equivalent  in  quality  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

“  ‘(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high 
school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  shall  develop  certificates 
to  be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfac¬ 
torily  completed  their  services  in  the  Job 
Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enrollee’s 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

“‘(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  Job  Corps  work-experi¬ 
ence  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  for  service  and  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  other  work-experience  pro¬ 
grams  in  the.  community. 

“  ‘allowance  and  support 

“  'Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
enrollees  with  such  personal,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence, 
transportation,  equipment,  clothing,  recrea¬ 
tional  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
Personal  allowances  shall  be  established  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month  during 
the  first  six  months  of  an  enrollee’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  and  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  month  thereafter,  except  that  allowances 
in  excess  of  $35  per  month,  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  month,  may  be  provided  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  if  it 
is  expected  to  be  of  less  than  six  months’ 
duration,  and  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
pay  personal  allowances  in  excess  of  the  rates 
specified  herein  in  unusual  circumstances  as 
determined  by  him.  Such  allowances  shall  be 
graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  en¬ 
courage  continued  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the 
enrollee  of  the  funds  so  provided  and  shall 
be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate  cases 
as  a  disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree 
reasonable,  enrollees  shall  be  required  to  meet 
or  contribute  to  costs  associated  with  their 
individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their 
personal  allowances. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en¬ 
rollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enrollee  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  six  months  service 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  for¬ 
mer  enrollee,  upon  termination,  a  readjust¬ 
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ment  allowance  at  a  rate  _not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however, 
unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  as  determined  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of 
his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  incurred  by  that  enrollee; 
and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions,  reduce  the  amount  of  an  enrollee’s 
readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  mis¬ 
conduct  during  participation  in  the  Job 
Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee’s  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“  ‘(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Director  may  determine,  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
child  of  an  enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en¬ 
rollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Director. 

“  ‘standards  of  conduct 

“  ‘Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  in¬ 
stance  where  it  is  determined  that  retention 
in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  wall  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  en¬ 
rollees. 

“‘(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper 
moral  and  disciplinary  conditions  in  the  Job 
Corps,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex¬ 
peditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher  au¬ 
thority,  as  provided  under  regulations  set 
by  the  Director. 

“  ‘COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

“  ‘Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage 
and  shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shall 
include  the  establishment  of  community  ad¬ 
visory  councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and  for 
planning  programs  of  mutual  interest. 
Whenever  possible,  such  advisory  councils 
shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall 
be  encouraged  and  where  feasible  separate 
youth  councils  may  be  established,  to  be 
composed  of  representative  enrollees  and 
representative  young  people  from  the  com¬ 
munities.  The  Director  shall  establish  nec¬ 
essary  rules  and  take  necessary  action  to 
assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  this  section  with  a 
view  to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objec¬ 
tives  which  shall  include:  (1)  giving  com¬ 
munity  officials  appropriate  advance  notice 
of  changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or 
activities  that  may  affect  or  be  of  interest  to 
the  community;  (2)  affording  the  commu¬ 
nity  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of 
direct  concern  to  it,  including  policies  gov¬ 
erning  the  issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to 
enrollees;  (3)  providing  center  officials  with 
full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community 
groups  and  agencies,  including  law  enforce- 
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ment  agencies  and  agencies  which  work  with 
young  people  in  the  community;  (4)  en¬ 
couraging  the  fullest  practicable  participa¬ 
tion  of  enrollees  in  programs  or  projects  for 
community  improvement  or  betterment, 
with  adequate  advance  consultation  with 
business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  in¬ 
terested  community  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic, 
or  similar  events  in  which  enrollees  and  lo¬ 
cal  residents  may  participate  together;  (6) 
providing  community  residents  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as 
part-time  instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers, 
either  in  the  center  or  in  the  community; 
(7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career 
opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  commu¬ 
nity;  and  (8)  promoting  interchanges  of  in¬ 
formation  and  techniques  among,  and  co¬ 
operative  projects  involving,  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

“  ‘counseling  and  job  placement 

“‘Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
rollee  at  regular  intervals  to  follow  his  prog¬ 
ress  in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enrollee  prior  to  his  scheduled  termina¬ 
tion  to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall 
seek  to  place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  for 
which  he  is  trained  and  in  which  he  is  likely 
to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  attaining 
further  training  or  education.  In  placing  en¬ 
rollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

“‘(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  to  determine  the  status  and 
progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

“‘(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee’s 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records,  in¬ 
cluding  data  derived  from  his  counseling  and 
testing,  other  than  confidential  information, 
shall  be  made  available  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

“‘(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible  in  accordance  with  section  637(b) 
of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  al¬ 
lowance  provided  for  in  section  109(c)  of  this 
Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to 
former  enrollees  (who  have  not  already  found 
employment)  at  the  public  employment 
service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such 
former  enrollee,  if  he  is  returning  to  his 
home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the 
community  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has 
indicated  an  intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by  which 
public  employment  service  officers  will  main¬ 
tain  records  regarding  former  enrollees  who 
are  thus  paid  at  such  offices  including  in¬ 
formation  as  to — 

“  ‘(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who 
have  declined  the  offices’  help  in  finding  a 
job; 

“‘(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully 
placed  in  jobs  without  further  education  or 
training; 

“‘(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re¬ 
quire  further  training  before  being  placed 
in  jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  in 
which  they  participated;  and 

“‘(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re¬ 
quire  further  remedial  or  basic  education  in 
order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  to¬ 
gether  with  information  as  to  the  types  of 
programs  for  which  such  former  enrollees 
were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 

If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  public  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  main¬ 
tain  the  same  types  of  records  regarding 


former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for 
maintenance  by  public  employment  service 
offices,  and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  rec¬ 
ords  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of 
enrollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  prior  to  the  termination  of  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  Director  shall 
maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  information. 

“  ‘evaluation;  experimental  and  develop¬ 
mental  PROJECTS 

“  ‘Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con¬ 
tracting  for  independent  evaluations,  with  a 
view  to  measuring  specific  benefits,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  providing  information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek 
to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting 
from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to 
nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use  of  fa¬ 
cilities  combining  residential  and  nonresi¬ 
dential  components,  from  the  use  of  centers 
with  large  as  opposed  to  small  enrollments, 
and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  pro¬ 
gram  sponsors,  including  public  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  boards  of 
education,  and  private  corporations.  The 
evaluation  shall  also  include  comparisons 
with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  not  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the 
Director  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall 
consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials  in 
order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those  used  in 
other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  agencies  specific  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  residence  of  former 
enrollees,  their  employment  status,  compen¬ 
sation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  commu¬ 
nity  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  similar  information  directly  from 
enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report 
required  by  section  608. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or 
make  grants  or  contracts  for  experimental, 
research,  or  demonstration  projects  directed 
to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community 
life  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans¬ 
portation  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
in  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 
These  projects  shall  include  one  or  more 
projects  providing  youths  with  education, 
training,  and  other  supportive  services  on  a 
combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basis.  The  Director  may,  if  he  deems  it  ad¬ 
visable,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot  projects 
designed  to  involve  youth  who  have  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  per¬ 
sons  or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts, 
narcotics  addiction,  or  other  behavioral  aber¬ 
rations.  Projects  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  developed  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  other  Federal  or  State  agencies  con¬ 
ducting  similar  or  related  programs  or  proj¬ 
ects  and  with  the  prime  sponsors,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  part  B  of  this  title,  in  the  commu¬ 
nities  where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out. 
They  may  be  undertaken  jointly  with  other 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  programs  under  part  B  of  this  title, 
and  funds  otherwise  available  for  activities 
under  those  programs  shall,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned,  be 
available  to  projects  under  this  section  to  the 
extent  they  include  the  same  or  substantially 
similar  activities.  The  Director  may  waive 


any  provision  of  this  title  which  he  finds 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements 
of  projects  under  this  subsection  essential 
to  a  determination  of  their  feasibility  and 
usefulness.  He  shall,  either  in  the  report  re¬ 
quired  by  section  608  or  a  separate  annual 
document,  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  actions  taken  under  this  section,  includ¬ 
ing  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in 
connection  with  combined  residential  and 
nonresidential  projects. 

“  ‘(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  up¬ 
graded  vocational  education  schools"  could 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  educational  and  training  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  Director,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter 
into  one  or  more  agreements  with  State  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  operating  model  community  vo¬ 
cational  education  schools  and  skill  centers. 
Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally  located  in 
an  urban  area  having  a  high  dropout  rate,  a 
large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a 
need  in  the  area  for  a  combination  voca¬ 
tional  school  and  skill  center.  No  such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it  contains 
provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 

“  ‘(1)  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 

“‘(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school 
and  skill  center  reflect  the  job  market  needs 
as  projected  by  the  survey; 

“  ‘(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  education, 
and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  follow 
the  center’s  activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations  regarding  its  operation; 

“  ‘(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
With  schools  in  the  area  and  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  uti¬ 
lization  of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours;  and 

“  ‘(5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  pro¬ 
cedures  as  the  Director  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  project  will  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

“  ‘ADVISORY  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

“  ‘Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps, 
and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers, 
whenever  he  determines  that  the  availability 
of  outside  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular 
basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  in 
identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in 
planning  program  or  center  development,  or 
in  strengthening  relationships  between  the 
Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or 
groups  engaged  in  related  activities.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  this  section  shall  be  considered  as 
limiting  the  functions  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  established  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  605  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  question  involving  the  Job  Corps; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
through  or  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  one  or  more  boards  or 
committees  under  this  section. 

“  ‘PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  STATES 

“  ‘Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  nec¬ 
essary  action  to  facilitate  the  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  ap¬ 
plicable  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation 
or  administration  of  State-operated  pro¬ 
grams  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula- 
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tions,  pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or 
administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

‘“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
facility  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission. 

“  ‘APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

“  ‘Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specif¬ 
ically  provided  in  the  following  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“‘(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service 
performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States. 

“‘(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  for  work  injuries) ,  enrollees  shall 
be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  “em¬ 
ployee”  as  defined  in  section  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of 
that  subchapter  shall  apply  except  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“‘(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty” 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au¬ 
thorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Job  Corps; 

“‘(B)  In  computing  compensation  bene¬ 
fits  for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2 
employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  .States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees;  and 

“‘(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall 
not  begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  is 
terminated. 

“‘(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  in  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

“  ‘(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
it  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

“  ‘(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  computing  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

“  ‘special  limitations 

“‘Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
in  a  manner  that  will  increase  the  residential 
capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above  forty-five 
thousand  enrollees. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  on  or  before  June  30, 
1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  receiving  training,  at  least  25  per  cen¬ 
tum  shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall  im¬ 
mediately  take  steps  to  achieve  an  enroll¬ 
ment  ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  enrol¬ 


lees  in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  consistent 
with  (1)  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  (2)  sound  administra¬ 
tive  practice,  and  (3)  the  socioeconomic, 
educational,  and  training  needs  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  served. 

“‘(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  centers 
Which  have  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  $6,900  per 
enrollee. 

“  ‘(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  any  conservation  or  training 
center  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

“  ‘political  discrimination  and  political 
ACTIVITY 

“  ‘Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  polit¬ 
ical  affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All 
disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  in 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  con¬ 
stitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Govern¬ 
ment  employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  against  or  in  favor  of  any 
enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for 
enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“‘(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  in  politi¬ 
cal  management  or  in  political  campaigns, 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or 
enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in 
their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer, 
employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  employee  who 
solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from 
members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925. 

“‘(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  or  en¬ 
rollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  with  specific  instructions  as  to  dis¬ 
cipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  ac¬ 
tions.’ 

“work  and  training  programs 
“Sec.  102.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“  ‘Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth 
and  Adults 

“  ‘statement  of  purpose  ' 

“  ‘Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities,  together  with  related  services  and 
assistance,  that  will  assist  low-income  youths 
to  continue  or  resume  their  education,  and 
to  help  unemployed  or  low-income  persons, 
both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and  hold 
regular  competitive  employment,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunities  for  local  initiative  in 
developing  programs  which  respond  to  local 
needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon 
a  comprehensive  approach  which  includes 
programs  using  both  public  and  private  re¬ 
sources  to  overcome  the  complex  problems 
of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployment,  under¬ 
employment,  and  low  income. 


“  ‘COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  AREAS  AND  COMPRE¬ 
HENSIVE  WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  desig¬ 
nate  or  recognize  community  program  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting 
comprehensive  community  work  and  training 
programs. 

“  :(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  a  com¬ 
munity  may  be  a  city,  county,  multicity,  or 
multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  programs  relating  to  community  action, 
manpower  services,  physical  and  economic 
development,  housing,  education,  health,  and 
other  community  services  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  coterminous  or  comple¬ 
mentary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes 
among  those  programs  and  comprehensive 
work  and  training  programs  assisted  under 
this  part. 

“  ‘(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  must  seek  to  provide  participants 
an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employ¬ 
ment.  It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach 
to  planning  and  implementation  including 
the  linkage  of  relevant  component  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities.  It  shall  also  provide 
for  evaluation. 

“  ‘prime  sponsors  and  delegate  agencies 

“  ‘Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  pro¬ 
gram  area,  the  Director  shall  recognize  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  to  receive 
funds  under  section  123  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  123(c)).  This  agency 
must  be  capable  of  planning,  administering, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program. 

“  ‘(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for 
participation  of  employers  and  labor  orga¬ 
nizations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  comprehensive  work  and  training 
programs. 

“  ‘(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  use  of  public  and  private 
organizations  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry 
out  components  of  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program,  including  without 
limitation  agencies  governed  with  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  poor  and  other  residents  of 
the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served, 
educational  institutions,  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  service,  the  public  welfare  agency, 
other  health  and  welfare  agencies,  private 
training  institutions,  and  other  capable 
public  and  private  organizations. 

“‘(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate 
agencies  shall  provide  for  participation  of 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program  and  its  components.  Such 
persons  shall  be  provided  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of 
component  programs,  including  opportunity 
for  further  occupational  training  and 
career  advancement. 

“‘(e)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part 
have  adequate  internal  administrative  con¬ 
trols,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

“  ‘eligible  activities 

“  ‘Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  or  components  of  such  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following: 
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*'*(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in¬ 
come  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such  grades) 
and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance 
in  school; 

“‘(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  low-income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  train¬ 
ing  (which  must  include  sufficient  basic  edu¬ 
cation  and  institutional  or  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing)  designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  de¬ 
velop  their  maximum  occupational  potential 
and  to  obtain  regular  competitive  employ¬ 
ment; 

“  ‘(3)  special  programs  which  involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  lack  of  employment  opportun¬ 
ity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  em¬ 
ployment  or  training  assistance  under  other 
programs,  and  which,  in  addition  to  other 
services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautification  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program,  including  without 
limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management,  conservation,  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands; 

“  ‘(4)  special  programs  which  provide  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons  with  jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities,  including 
new  types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or 
cultural  condition  of  the  community  or  area 
served  in  fields  including  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re¬ 
development,  and  public  safety,  which  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  structuring  jobs  and  new  methods 
of  providing  job  ladder  opportunities,  and 
which  provide  opportunities  for  further  oc¬ 
cupational  training  to  facilitate  career  ad¬ 
vancement; 

“‘(5)  special  programs  which  concentrate 
work  and  training  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  and  within  those  rural  areas  having 
substantial  outmigration  to  urban  areas, 
which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are 
extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of 
cooperation  from  private  and  public  em¬ 
ployers; 

“  ‘(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un¬ 
der  this  or  other  Acts  including  health  serv¬ 
ices,  counseling,  day  care  for  children,  trans¬ 
portation  assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to 
achieve  success  in  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  employment; 

“  ‘(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  em¬ 
ployment  service  units  to  provide  recruit¬ 
ment,  counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  in  urban  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible 
to  the  most  disadvantaged; 

"'(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  including  arrange¬ 
ments  by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  pay¬ 
ment  for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other 
supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into 


urban  and  rural  areas  of  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployed,  or  low-income 
persons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers 
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reimburse  such  employees  for  such  trans¬ 
portation;  Provided,  That  in  making  such 
reimbursements  to  employers  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  employment 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  he  was  not  exempt  under  section 
13  thereof;  and 

“‘(9)  means  of  planning,  administering, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program. 

“‘(b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work 
and  training  component  programs  conducted 
in  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program  and  financial  assistance 
for  such  components  shall  be  provided  to  the 
prime  sponsor  unless  the  Director  determines 
there  is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  subsection  (c).  After  that  date,  the  work 
and  training  components  of  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  502  of  this  Act  and  by 
section  261  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  be 
linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  and  train¬ 
ing  program,  including  funding  through  the 
prime  sponsor  where  appropriate. 

“‘(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  or¬ 
ganization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to 
carry  out  one  of  more  component  programs 
described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  deter¬ 
mines,  after  soliciting  and  considering  com¬ 
ments  of  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any,  that  such 
assistance  would  enhance  program  effective¬ 
ness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons 
served  and  would  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  In  the  case  of  programs  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  financial  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  provided  directly  to  local  or 
State  educational  agencies  pursuant  to  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Director  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of 
such  programs  under  direct  grants  or 
contracts. 

“  ‘special  conditions 

“  ‘Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  any  program  un¬ 
der  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

“‘(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

“‘(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
in  connection  with  work  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  performed; 

“‘(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant;  and 

“‘(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa¬ 
tional  development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  participants. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  terminate  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
part  in  any  case  in  which  he  determines 
that  any  person  charged,  in  whole  or  part, 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

“‘(c)  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  improve¬ 


ments,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
improvements  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  ameni¬ 
ties  or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-income  persons  and  families. 

“‘(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar¬ 
riers  to  employment  and  occupational  ad¬ 
vancement. 

“‘(e)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  and  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

“  ‘PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

“  ‘Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons.  The  Director,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Social  Security  Administrator, 
shall  establish  criteria  for  low  income,  taking 
into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural 
and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rel¬ 
evant  factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family 
receives  cash  welfare  payments. 

.  “  ‘(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

“  ‘(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employment  benefits. 

“  ‘elderly 

“  ‘Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that 
programs  under  this  part  shall  be  designed 
to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long-term  un¬ 
employment  among  persons  fifty-five  years 
and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment 
of  such  persons  as  regular,  part-time,  and 
short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

“  ‘pilot  projects 

“  ‘Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  or¬ 
ganizations  for  pilot  projects  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  new  approaches  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projects 
may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations. 

“  ‘(b)  The  director  shall  undertake  pilot 
projects  designed  to  encourage  the  maximum 
participation  of  private  employers,  other 
than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  part. 

“‘(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a 
pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and  consider 
comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime 
sponsor,  if  any,  in  the  community  where  the 
project  will  be  undertaken. 

“  ‘technical  assistance  and  training 
“‘Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (di¬ 
rectly  or  through  contracts  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  arrangements)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrangements  for  the  training  of  in¬ 
structors  and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part  and  part  D  of  this  title.  He  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  rural 
areas. 

“  ‘role  of  the  states 
“  ‘Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  appropriate  State  agencies 
to - 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training,  as  authorized  by  section  128,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural 
areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  admin¬ 
isters  programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

“  ‘(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities 
related  to  this  part; 
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“  ‘(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs 
in  communities  which  have  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 
“  ‘(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportu¬ 
nities  on  State  projects  and  in  State  agen¬ 
cies:  Provided,  That  these  opportunities  shall 
be  made  available  to  participants  in  commu¬ 
nity  work  and  training  programs. 

“  ‘equitable  distribution  op  assistance 
“  ‘Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  al¬ 
located  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(a)(5); 
but  not  more  than  12  y2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to 
the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
123,  the  Director  shall  est;  .blish  criteria  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  among  the  States.  In  developing 
those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  income  levels. 

“  ‘LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

“  ‘Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program  or 
activity,  including  costs  of  administration. 
The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  that  percentage  if  he  deter¬ 
mines,  pursuant  to  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  this  is  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  eval¬ 
uated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year, 
a  community  provides  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  under  this  part  exceeding  its  require¬ 
ments  under  this  section,  such  excess  may 
be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for  such 
contributions  under  section  225(c). 

“  ‘PROGRAM  DATA  AND  EVALUATION 

“  ‘Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  program  data  system  consistent  with  sim¬ 
ilar  data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published 
periodically. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs  under 
this  part,  including  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
he  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation 
shall  include  Comparisons  with  proper  con¬ 
trol  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  work  and  training  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other  Acts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  contract  for  independent  evaluations  of 
such  programs  or  individual  projects.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  included  in 
the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub¬ 
lish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
part.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  123, 
128,  and  129.’  ” 

“SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  103.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  ‘Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 
“  ‘statement  of  purpose 
“  ‘Sec.  150.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
establish  special  programs  which  (1)  are  di¬ 


rected  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems 
existing  in  particular  communities  or  neigh¬ 
borhoods  (defined  without  regard  to  political 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within 
those  urban  areas  having  especially  large 
concentrations  of  low-income  persons,  and 
within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial 
out-migration  to  eligible  urban  areas,  and 
(2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an 
appreciable  impact  in  such  communities  and 
neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward 
dependency,  chronic  unemployment,  and  ris¬ 
ing  community  tensions. 

“  ‘establishment  of  programs 
“  ‘Sec.  151.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  organizations  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  programs  which 
are  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Such  programs  shall  be  restricted 
in  number  so  that  each  is  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  on 
the  area  served.  Such  programs  may  in¬ 
clude — 

“  ‘(1)  economic  and  business  development 
programs,  including  programs  which  provide 
financial  and  other  incentives  to  business  to 
locate  in  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  those  areas,  and  programs  such  as 
those  described  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  for 
small  businesses  in  or  owned  by  residents 
of  such  areas; 

“‘(2)  community  development  activities 
which  create  new  training  and  employment 
opportunities  and  which  contribute  to  an 
improved  living  environment;  and 

“  ‘(3)  manpower  training  programs  for  un¬ 
employed  or  low-income  persons  which  sup¬ 
port  and  complement  economic,  business, 
and  community  development  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  without  limitation  activities  such  as 
those  described  in  part  B  of  this  title. 

“  ‘requirements  for  financial  assistance 
“  ‘Sec.  152.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
component  project  under  this  part  unless  he 
determines  that — 

“‘(1)  all  projects  and  related  facilities 
will,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  area  served; 

“ ‘(2)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  entrepreneurial -and 
management  skills  and  the  ownership  or 
participation  in  ownership  of  assisted  busi¬ 
nesses  by  residents  of  the  area  served; 

“  ‘(3)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  maximum  participation  of  local 
businessmen  by  their  inclusion  on  program 
boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means; 

“‘(4)  the  program  will  be  appropriately 
coordinated  with  local  planning  under  this 
Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with 
other  relevant  plans  for  physical  and  human 
resources  of  the  areas  served; 

“‘(5)  the  requirements  of  subsections  122 
(e)  and  124(a)  of  this  Act  have  been  met; 

“  ‘(6)  preference  will  be  given  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  areas  served  in  filling  jobs  and 
training  opportunities;  and 

“‘(7)  training  programs  financed  under 
this  part  shall  be  designed  wherever  feasible 
to  provide  those  persons  who  successfully 
complete  such  training  with  skills  which  are 
also  in  demand  in  communities  or  neighbor¬ 
hoods  other  than  those  for  which  programs 
are  established  under  this  part. 

“  ‘(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  in  the 
relocation  of  establishments  from  one  loca¬ 
tion  to  another  if  such  relocation  would  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the 
area  of  original  location. 

“‘(c)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  special  impact  program  shall  not 
be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  this  part. 
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“‘(d)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  reserve 
not  less  than  7  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part. 

“  ‘application  of  other  federal  resources 

“‘Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Director,  take  all  necessary 
steps  under  the  authority  granted  to  him 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
assure  that  land  for  business  location  and 
expansion  purposes  is  made  available  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part. 

“‘(b)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  “redevelopment 
areas’’  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  of  1965  and  shall  qualify  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  that 
Act. 

“‘(c)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  co¬ 
ordination  and  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  aided  with  Federal 
funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

“  ‘evaluation 

“  ‘Sec.  154.  Each  program  for  which  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  under  section  151  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  this  part.  This  evaluation  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  such  public  or  private  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Director  may  designate,  and  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation 
may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part.  The  results  of  such  evalu¬ 
ations  or  a  summary  of  them,  together  with 
the  Director’s  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  program,  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“  ‘federal  share  of  program  costs 

“  ‘Sec.  155.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program,  including  costs  of  administration, 
unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  de¬ 
terminations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services:  Provided,  That 
where  capital  investment  is  required  under 
a  contract  with  a  private  organization  (other 
than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the  Federal 
share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  capital  investment  and  the  non- 
Federal  share  shall  be  as  defined  above.’ 

“COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 

“Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
“  ‘statement  of  purpose 

“  ‘Sec.  201.  (a)  This  title  provides  for  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  programs,  pre¬ 
scribed  the  structure  and  describes  the 
functions  of  community  action  agencies  and 
authorizes  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  and  related  projects  and 
activities.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local,  State, 
private,  and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal 
of  enabling  low-income  families,  and  low- 
income  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  motivations  and  secure  the  opportunities 
needed  fdr  them  to  become  fully  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote, 
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as  methods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of 
recources  on  the  goal  of  individual  and 
family  self-sufficiency — 

“‘(1)  the  strengthening  of  community 
capabilities  for  planning  and  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  other  assistance  related 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this 
assistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  offi¬ 
cials,  organizations,  and  interested  and 
affected  citizens,  can  be  made  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  local  needs  and  conditions; 

“‘(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range 
of  services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so 
that  these  services  may  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  in  helping  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals  to  overcome  particular  problems  in 
a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and  supports 
their  progress  in  overcoming,  related  prob¬ 
lems; 

“  ‘(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  in¬ 
novative  approaches  in  attacking  causes  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increasingly  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  employing  available  re¬ 
sources; 

“‘(4)  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  all  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full 
advantage  of  capabilities  for  self-advance¬ 
ment  and  assure  that  those  programs  and 
projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widely  utilized  by  their  intended  bene¬ 
ficiaries;  and 

“‘(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials, 
private  religious,  charitable,  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  organizations,  and  individual  citizens, 
a  more  active  role  for  business,  labor,  and 
professional  groups  able  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  or  otherwise  influence 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  poor. 

“  ‘(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  and  the  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic 
education,  health  care,  vocational  training, 
and  employment  opportunities  in  rural 
America  to  enable  the  poor  living  in  rural 
areas  to  remain  in  such  areas  and  become 
self-sufficient  therein.  It  shall  not  be  the 
purpose  of  this  title  or  the  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  encourage  the 
rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  the  finding  of  Congress  that 
continuation  of  such  migration  is  frequently 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  and  tends 
to  further  congest  the  already  overcrowded 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  Nation’s  cities. 

“  ‘Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and 
Programs 

“  ‘designation  op  community  action  agen¬ 
cies;  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Sec.  210.  (a)  A  community  action  agency 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov¬ 
erning  officials),  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdivi¬ 
sions,  which — 

“‘(1)  has  the  power  and  authority  and 
will  perform  the  functions  set  forth  in  sec¬ 
tion  212,  including  the  power  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  to  assist  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

“  ‘(2)  is  determined  to  be  capable  of  plan¬ 
ning,  conducting,  administering  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  a  community  action  program  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  designated  as  a  community  action 
agency  by  the  Director. 

A  community  action  program  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  based  and  operated  program — 


“  ‘(1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  com¬ 
ponents  to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  activities  having  a  measurable  and 
potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the 
community  where  poverty  is  a  particularly 
acute  problem; 

“  ‘(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  its  component  proj¬ 
ects  and  activities,  in  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

“‘(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  sup¬ 
plementary  criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre¬ 
scribe  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

“  ‘(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli¬ 
cable  law,  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may  be 
projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  or  projects  assisted  from  other  public 
or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  de¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  the  eligibility  standards 
of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  particular  kind  of  activity  which 
will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

“  ‘(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  com¬ 
munity  may  be  a  city,  county,  multicity,  or 
multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  a  community  action  program.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs 
relating  to  work  and  training  programs, 
physical  and  economic  development,  housing, 
education,  health,  and  other  community 
services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
coterminous  or  complementary  boundaries 
for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs 
and  community  action  programs  assisted  un¬ 
der  this  title. 

“  ‘(d)  The  Director  may  designate  and  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  to  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  as  a  community  action 
agency  in  lieu  of  a  community  action  agency 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  for  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  kind  described  in  this  title  where 
he  determines  ( 1 )  that  the  community  action 
agency  serving  the  community  has  failed, 
after  having  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do 
so,  to  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  which  meets  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or 
to  carry  out  such  plan  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  or  (2)  that  neither  the  State  nor  any 
qualified  political  subdivision  or  combination 
of  such  subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  community  action  agency  for 
such  community  or  to  designate  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  to 
be  so  designated  by  the  Director. 

“‘(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
shall  be  included  in  the  community  action 
program  of  a  community  action  agency  desig¬ 
nated  under  section  210(a)  if  the  elected  or 
duly  appointed  governing  officials  of  such  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  do  not  wish  to  be  so  in¬ 
cluded.  Such  political  subdivision,  and  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  or 
agency  designated  by  it,  shall  be  eligible  for 
designation  as  a  community  action  agency  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  political  subdivisions 
and  their  designees. 

“  ‘(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal 
government  of  an  Indian  reservation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

“  ‘community  action  agencies  and  boards 

“  ‘Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  which  is  a  State  or  a  political  sub¬ 
division  of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions,  shall  administer  its  pro¬ 
gram  through  a  community  action  board 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sub¬ 


section  (b) .  Each  community  action  agency 
which  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination 
of  political  subdivisions,  or  is  an  agency  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Director  under  section  210(d) , 
shall  have  a  governing  board  which  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

“‘(b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsec¬ 
tion  applies  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
fifty-one  members  and  shall  be  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  (1)  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  board  are  public  officials,  including  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials,  or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  unless  the  number  of  such  offi¬ 
cials  reasonably  available  or  willing  to  serve 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  board,  (2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  persons  chosen  in  accordance  with 
democratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
poor  in  the  area  served,  and  (3)  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  members  are  officials  or  members 
of  business,  industry,  labor,  religious,  wel¬ 
fare,  education,  or  other  major  groups  and 
interests  in  the  community.  Each  member 
of  the  board  selected  to  represent  a  specific 
geographic  area  within  a  community  must 
reside  in  the  area  he  represents.  No  person 
selected  under  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  as  a  member  of  a  board  shall  serve 
on  such  board  for  more  than  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 

“‘(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency 
places  responsibility  for  major  policy  deter¬ 
minations  with  respect  to  the  character, 
funding,  extent,  and  administration  of.  and 
budgeting  for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
particular  geographic  area  within  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  subsidiary  board,  council,  or 
similar  agency,  such  board,  council,  or  agency 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  such  area, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  director  which 
assure  adequate  opportunity  for  membership 
of  elected  public  officials  on  such  board, 
council,  or  agency.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
neighborhood-based  organizations  composed 
of  residents  of  the  area  or  members  of  the 
groups  served  to  assist  such  agency  in  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  community  action  program. 

“‘(d)  (1)  The  Director  shall  promulgate 
such  standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  sched¬ 
uling  and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums 
(which  shall  be  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  membership),  procedures,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  committees,  and  similar  matters 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
boards  which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b) 
provide  a  continuing  and  effective  mecha¬ 
nism  for  securing  broad  community  involve¬ 
ment  in  programs  assisted  under  this  title 
and  that  all  groups  or  elements  represented 
on  those  boards  have  a  full  and  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting 
those  programs.  Such  standards  or  rules  shall 
not  preclude  any  such  board  from  appoint¬ 
ing  an  executive  committee  or  similar  group, 
which  fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the 
board,  to  transact  the  board’s  business  be¬ 
tween  its  meetings.  The  quorum  require¬ 
ments  for  any  such  committee  or  group, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  membership,  shall  be  established  by  the 
board. 

“‘(2)  The  Director  shall  require  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  community  agencies  and  repre¬ 
sentative  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  them¬ 
selves  inadequately  represented  on  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board  or  governing  board  may 
petition  for  adequate  representation. 

“  ‘(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  governing  board  shall  include  the 
power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  posi¬ 
tions,  to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro¬ 
gram  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  com¬ 
pliance  with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro¬ 
posals  for  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 
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“‘(f)  Each  community  action  board  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  shall — 

“‘(1)  have  a  full  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  ail  programs  and  projects  desgined  to 
serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full 
advantage  of  capabilities  for  self-advance¬ 
ment  and  assure  that  those  programs  and 
projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widely  utilized  by  their  intended  benefi¬ 
ciaries; 

“  ‘(2)  have  at  least  one-third  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  axe  representative  of  the  poor  in  the 
area  served; 

“  ‘(3)  be  so  established  and  organized  that 
the  poor  and  residents  of  the  area  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  interests  and  regu¬ 
larly  participate  in  the  planning  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  those  programs;  and 

“  ‘(4)  be  a  continuing  and  effective  mech¬ 
anism  for  securing  broad  commurfity  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title. 

“  ‘specific  powers  and  functions  of 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 

“  ‘Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its 
overall  responsibility  for  planning,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  evaluating,  and  administering  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  authority  under  its  char¬ 
ter  or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  admin¬ 
ister  funds  under  this  title,  funds  and  con¬ 
tributions  from  private  or  local  public 
sources  which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a 
community  action  program,  and  funds  under 
any  Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pur¬ 
suant  to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (as  the  case  may  be)  organized  in 
accordance  with  this  part  could  act  as 
grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  ap¬ 
propriate  for  inclusion  in  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program.  A  community  action  agency 
must  also  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds 
so  received,  and  to  delegate  powers  to  other 
agencies,  subject  to  the  powers  of  its  gov¬ 
erning  board  and  its  overall  program  respon¬ 
sibilities.  This  power  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers  must  include  the  power  to 
make  transfers  and  delegations  covering  com¬ 
ponent  projects  in  all  cases  where  this  will 
contribute  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness  or 
otherwise  further  program  objectives. 

“‘(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  overall  responsibility  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

“‘(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and 
evaluating  the  program,  including  actions  to 
develop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  and  how  effectively  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  areas  as  needed 
for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  re¬ 
sources. 

“  ‘(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  ac¬ 
tivities  related  to  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer 
assistance  available  under  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  community  agencies  and  offi¬ 
cials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve  exist¬ 
ing  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improv¬ 
ing  day-to-day  communication,  closing  serv¬ 
ice  gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most 
needy,  and  providing  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  low-income  individuals  for  regular 
employment  or  participation  in  the  programs 
or  activities  for  which  those  community 
agencies  and  officials  are  responsible. 


“‘(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects 
responsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  providing  central  or  common  serv¬ 
ices  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of 
related  programs,  developing  new  approaches 
or  new  types  of  services  that  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  other  programs,  and  filling  gaps 
pending  the  expansion  or  modification  of 
those  programs. 

“‘(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character 
of  programs  affecting  their  interests,  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  regular  participation  in  the 
implementation  of  those  programs,  and  pro¬ 
viding  technical  and  other  support  needed 
to  enable  the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups 
to  secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  as¬ 
sistance  from  public  and  private  sources. 

“‘(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organizations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  community  action  program 
which  will  result  in  the  additional  use  of 
private  resources  and  capabilities,  with  a 
view  to  such  things  as  developng  new  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  stimulating  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  have  a  measurable  impact  in 
reducing  poverty  among  residents  of  areas  of 
concentrated  poverty,  and  providing  methods 
by  which  residents  of  those  areas  can  work 
with  private  groups,  firms,  and  institutions 
in  seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common 
concern. 

“  ‘ADMINISTRATIVE  STANDARDS 

“  ‘Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  observe,  and  shall  (as  appro¬ 
priate)  require  or  encourage  other  agencies 
participating  in  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  man¬ 
agement  and  administration  which  will  as¬ 
sure,  so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all 
program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  the  objective  of  providing  assistance  ef¬ 
fectively,  efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  fam¬ 
ily  favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this 
section,  which  shall  include  rules  to  assure 
full  staff  accountability  in  matters  governed 
by  law,  regulations,  or  agency  policy.  Each 
community  action  agency  shall  also  provide 
for  reasonable  public  access  to  information, 
including  but  not  limited  to  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  community 
groups  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books 
and  records  of  the  agency  or  other  agencies 
engaged  in  program  activities  or  operations 
involving  the  use  of  authority  or  funds  for 
which  it  is  responsible.  And  each  community 
action  agency  shall  adopt  for  itself  and  other 
agencies  using  funds  or  exercising  authority 
for  which  it  is  responsible,  rules  designed  to 
establish  specific  standards  governing  sal¬ 
aries,  salary  increases,  travel  and  per  diem  al¬ 
lowances  and  other  employee  benefits;  to  as¬ 
sure  that  only  persons  capable  of  discharg¬ 
ing  their  duties  with  competence  and  integ¬ 
rity  are  employed  and  that  employees  are 
promoted  or  advanced  under  impartial  pro¬ 
cedures  calculated  to  improve  agency  per¬ 
formance  and  effectiveness;  to  guard  against 
personal  or  financial  conflicts  of  interests; 
and  to  define  employee  duties  of  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  an  appropriate  man¬ 
ner  which  will  in  any  case  preclude  employ¬ 
ees  from  participating,  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  any  form 
of  picketing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action 
which  is  in  violation  of  law. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agencies 
carrying  on  community  action  program 
activities  with  financial  assistance  under  this 
title.  He  may,  where  appropriate,  establish 
special  or  simplified  requirements  for  smaller 
agencies  or  agencies  operating  in  rural  areas. 
These  special  requirements  shall  not,  how¬ 
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ever,  affect  the  applicability  of  rules  govern¬ 
ing  conflicts  of  interest,  use  of  position  or 
authority  for  partisan  or  nonpartisan  po¬ 
litical  purposes  or  participation  in  direct 
action,  regardless  of  customary  practices  or 
rules  among  agencies  in  the  community.  The 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  pro¬ 
grams  providing  assistance  to  activities 
which  may  be  included  in  community  action 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maxi¬ 
mum  consistency  between  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  or  followed  by  those  agencies 
and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

“  ‘HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SERVICES 
ORGANIZATIONS 

“  ‘Sec.  214.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  encourage  the  establishment  of  hous¬ 
ing  development  and  services  organizations 
designed  to  focus  on  the  housing  needs  of 
low-income  families  and  individuals.  Such 
organizations  shall  provide  the  technical,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  financial  assistance  which 
is  required  to  help  low-income  families  and 
individuals  more  effectively' to  utilize  existing 
programs,  and  which  is  required  to  enable 
nonprofit,  cooperative,  and  public  sponsors 
more  effectively  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  mortgage  insurance 
and  housing  assistance  programs.  Where  ap¬ 
propriate,  such  organizations  may  be  non¬ 
profit  housing  development  corporations. 
Such  corporations  may  themselves  become 
sponsors  of  housing  under  existing  programs 
of  specialized  housing  agencies,  but  under 
no  circumstances  shall  such  corporations  in¬ 
sure  mortgages  or  duplicate  the  long-term 
capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now 
administered  by  the  specialized  housing 
agencies.  Housing  development  and  service 
organizations  shall  coordinate  their  efforts 
with  other  community  action  agency  efforts 
so  that  any  programs  undertaken  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  section  shall  be  closely  related 
to  other  community  action  programs. 

“  ‘Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  Programs  and  Related  Activ¬ 
ities 

“  ‘general  provisions  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance 

“  ‘Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  community  action 
agencies  for  the  planning,  conduct,  admin¬ 
istration  and  evaluation  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  and  components.  Those  com¬ 
ponents  may  involve,  without  limitation, 
other  activities  and  supporting  facilities  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  participants  including  the 
elderly  poor — 

“  ‘(1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  em¬ 
ployment; 

“‘(2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 

“‘(3)  to  make  better  use  of  available  in¬ 
come; 

“‘(4)  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment; 

“‘(5)  to  undertake  family  planning,  con¬ 
sistent  with  personal  and  family  goals,  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  convictions; 

“  ‘(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention 
of  narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  and  alco¬ 
holics; 

“‘(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance 
through  loans  or  grants  to  meet  immediate 
and  urgent  individual  and  family  needs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  need  for  health  services,  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  housing,  and  employment-related 
assistance; 

“‘(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  per¬ 
sonal  and  family  problems  which  block  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency; 

“‘(9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community;  and 

“‘(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  other  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  community  action  agency. 
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“‘(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a 
limited  purpose  project  or  program  involv¬ 
ing  activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this 
section  is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-in¬ 
come  families  and  individuals  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  and  no  community  action  agency  has 
been  designated  for  that  community  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  210,  or  where  a  community 
action  agency  gives  its  approval  for  such  a 
program  to  be  funded  directly  through  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga¬ 
nization,  he  may  extend  financial  assistance 
for  that  project  or  program  to  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  he  finds  Is 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  project  In  an 
efficient  and  effective  manner  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

“‘(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  neces¬ 
sary  rules  or  regulations  governing  applica¬ 
tions  for  assistance  under  this  section  to 
assure  that  every  reasonable  effort  Is  made 
by  each  applicant  to  secure  the  views  of 
local  public  officials  and  agencies  In  the  com¬ 
munity  having  a  direct  or  substantial  In¬ 
terest  in  the  application  and  to  resolve  all 
issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica¬ 
tion  prior  to  its  submission. 

“‘(d)  After  July  1,  1968,  the  Director 
shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  assistance, 
that  each  community  action  agency  has 
adopted  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  the  utilization  of  funds  provided  un¬ 
der  this  part.  Such  systematic  approach  shall 
encompass  a  planning  and  implementation 
process  which  seeks  to  identify  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  seeks  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  rele¬ 
vant  public  and  private  resources,  estab¬ 
lishes  program  priorities,  links  program 
components  with  one  another  and  with  oth¬ 
er  relevant  programs,  and  provides  for  eval¬ 
uation.  The  Director  may,  however,  extend 
the  time  for  such  requirement  to  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  a  program  has 
been  in  operation.  He  shall  also  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  assure  the  participation  of 
other  Federal  agencies  in  support  of  the 
development  and  implementation  of  plans 
under  this  subsection. 

“‘(e)  In  order  to  promote  local  responsi¬ 
bility  and  initiative,  the  Director  shall  not 
establish  binding  national  priorities  on  funds 
authorized  by  this  section,  but  he  shall  re¬ 
view  each  application  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  on  its  merits.  Before  extending  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  a  new  community  action 
agency  under  this  section,  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  and  conditions  on  which 
such  assistance  shall  be  extended,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  consider  the  extent  and  nature 
of  poverty  in  the  community  and  the  prob¬ 
able  capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program.  In  reviewing  or  supple¬ 
menting  financial  assistance  to  a  previously 
existing  community  action  agency,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on 
programs  by  such  agency. 

“  ‘SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSISTANCE 

“  ‘Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  ac¬ 
tions  to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  criti¬ 
cal  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  communities,  the 
Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  under  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  objectives  sought  could  not 
be  effectively  achieved  through  the  use  of 
authorities  under  section  221,  including  as¬ 
sistance  to  components  or  projects  based  on 
models  developed  and  promulgated  by  him. 
It  shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  tq, 
programs  which  (A)  involve  activities  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  or  be  closely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  community  action  programs, 
(B)  involve  significant  new  combinations  of 
resources  or  new  and  innovative  approaches, 
or  (C)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance  or 
activities  contemplated,  most  fully  and  ef¬ 


fectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  assure  effective  and  efficient 
administration,  the  Director  may  provide  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects 
initiated  under  such  special  programs;  but 
he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  en¬ 
courage,  wherever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  in  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possi¬ 
ble  duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  in 
the  use  of  common  facilities  and  services, 
better  assisting  persons  or  families  having  a 
variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing  from 
the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible 
impact  in  promoting  family  and  individual 
self-sufficiency.  Programs  under  this  section 
shall  include  those  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs: 

“‘(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “Project 
Headstart”  focused  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  which  (A)  will  provide  such  com¬ 
prehensive  health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director  finds 
will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full 
potential,  and  (B)  will  provide  for  direct 
participation  of  the  parents  of  such  children 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall 
program  direction  at  the  local  level. 

“‘(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “Follow 
Through”  focused  primarily  upon  children  in 
kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who  were 
previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar 
programs  and  designed  to  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  services  and  parent  participation 
activities  as  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  children  to  their 
full  potential.  Funds  for  such  program  shall 
be  transferred  directly  from  the  Director  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Financial  assistance  for  such  proj¬ 
ects  shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  agreements  reached  with  the 
Director  directly  to  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  such 
agreements. 

“‘(3)  A  “Legal  Services”  program  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  of  justice  among  persons 
living  in  poverty  by  mobilizing  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  lawyers  and  legal  institutions  and 
by  providing  legal  advice,  legal  representa¬ 
tion,  counseling,  education,  and  other  ap¬ 
propriate  services.  Projects  involving  legal 
advice  and  representation  shall  be  carried 
on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of  a 
lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  Director  shall  make  arrangements  under 
which  the  State  bar  association  and  the 
principal  local  bar  associations  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  con¬ 
sulted  and  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  submit,  to  the  Director,  comments  and 
recommendations  on  the  proposed  project 
before  such  project  is  approved  or  funded, 
and  to  submit,  to  the  Director,  comments 
and  recommendations  on  the  operations  of 
such  project,  if  approved  and  funded.  No 
funds  or  personnel  made  available  for  such 
program  (whether  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  any  other  section  in  this 
part)  shall  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of 
any  person  indicted  (or  proceeded  against 
by  information)  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
where,  after  consultation  with  the  court 
having  jurisdiction,  the  Director  has  de¬ 
termined  that  adequate  legal  assistance  will 
not  be  available  for  an  indigent  defendant 
unless  such  services  are  made  available. 

“‘(4)  A  “Comprehensive  Health  Services” 
program  which  shall  include— 

"‘(A)  programs  to  aid  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  comprehensive  health  services 
projects  focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  poverty  and  marked  in¬ 


adequacy  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

“  ‘ (i)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasibile  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  such  as  preventive  medical, 
diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  family 
planning,  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism 
prevention  and  rehabilitation,  mental  health, 
dental,  and  followup  services,  together  with 
necessary  related  facilities  and  services,  ex¬ 
cept  in  rural  areas  where  the  lack  of  even 
elemental  health  services  and  personnel  may 
require  simpler,  less  comprehensive  services 
to  be  established  first;  and 

“  ‘(ii)  to  assure  that  these  services  are 
made  readily  accessible  to  low-income  resi¬ 
dents  of  such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  responsive  to  their  needs  and  with 
their  participation  and  wherever  possible  are 
combined  with,  or  included  within,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  fam¬ 
ilies  and  individuals  served:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  such  services  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  on  an  emergency  basis  or  pending  a  de¬ 
termination  of  eligibility  to  all  residents  of 
such  areas. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to  need, 
and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make  rapid  and 
effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may  be 
used,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the  full  costs  of 
projects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the 
Director  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  of  the  local 
medical  associations  in  the  area  and  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  health  agencies  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  required  to  assure  that  the  program 
will  be  carried  on  under  competent  profes¬ 
sional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies 
providing  related  services  are  furnished  all 
assistance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for 
participation  in  the  program  and  for  the 
necessary  continuation  of-those  related  serv¬ 
ices;  and 

“  ‘(B)  programs  to  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  public  or  private  agencies  for  projects 
designed  to  develop  knowledge  or  enhance 
skills  in  the  field  of  health  services  for  the 
poor.  Such  projects  shall  encourage  both 
prospective  and  practicing  health  profession¬ 
als  to  direct  their  talents  and  energies  toward 
providing  health  services  for  the  poor.  In  car¬ 
rying  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  or  ar¬ 
range  for  training  and  study  in  the  field  of 
health  services  for  the  poor.  Pursuant  to  reg¬ 
ulations  prescribed  by  him,  the  Director  may 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  stipends  and  al¬ 
lowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses)  for  persons  undergoing  such  train¬ 
ing  and  study  and  for  their  dependents.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  achieve  effective  coor¬ 
dination  of  programs  and  projects  authorized 
under  this  section  with  other  related  activi¬ 
ties. 

“‘(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “Up¬ 
ward  Bound”  designed  to  generate  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inade¬ 
quate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects 
must  include  arrangements  to  assure  cooper¬ 
ation  among  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  one  or  more  secondary 
schools.  They  must  include  a  curriculum  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  creative  thinking,  effective 
expression  and  attitudes  toward  learning 
needed  for  post-secondary  educational  suc¬ 
cess,  necessary  health  services  and  such  rec¬ 
reational  and  cultural  and  group  activities 
as  the  Director  determines  may  be  appropri¬ 
ate.  Financial  assistance  for  such  projects 
may  be  provided  directly  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  but  the  projects  shall  be 
closely  coordinated  with  activities  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  and  activities  carried 
on  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
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“‘(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “Emer¬ 
gency  Food  and  Medical  Services”  designed  to 
provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  such 
basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 
The  Director  shall  arrange  to  carry  out  his 
functions  through  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  a  manner  that  will  insure 
the  availability  of  such  foodstuffs  and  serv¬ 
ices  through  a  community  action  agency 
where  feasible,  or  other  agencies  or  organi¬ 
zations  if  no  such  agency  exists  or  is  able 
to  administer  such  foodstuffs  and  services 
to  needy  individuals.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  encouraged  to  develop  proj¬ 
ects,  such  as  the  furnishing  of  information 
on  nutrition,  which  will  assist  the  poor  to 
maintain  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 
Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  and  make  available  not 
less  than  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  paragraph. 

“‘(7)  A  “Family  Planning”  program  to 
provide  assistance  and  services  to  low-income 
persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family  plan¬ 
ning,  including  the  provision  of  information, 
medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and  assure  a 
full  exchange  of  information  concerning, 
family  planning  projects  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  jurisdictions  in  order  to  assure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  availability  of  services  and  in  order 
best  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  different 
communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  shall  make  the  services 
of  Public  Health  Service  officers  available  to 
the  Director  in  carrying  out  this  program. 

“‘(8)  A  program  to  be  known  as  “Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services”  designed  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  above  the  age  of  60  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  areas:  development  and 
provision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer 
services;  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
welfare,  employment,  housing,  legal,  con¬ 
sumer,  transportation,  education,  and  recre¬ 
ational  and  other  services;  stimulation  and 
creation  of  additional  services  and  programs 
to  remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  present¬ 
ly  existing  services  and  programs;  modifica¬ 
tion  of  existing  procedures,  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  and  program  structures  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  greater  use  of,  and  participation  in, 
public  services  by  the  older  poor;  develop¬ 
ment  of  all-season  recreation  and  service 
centers  controlled  by  older  persons  them¬ 
selves;  and  such  other  activities  and  services 
as  the  Director  may  determine  are  necessary 
or  specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater 
self-sufficiency.  In  administering  this  pro¬ 
gram  the  Director  shall  utilize  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  feasible  the  services  of  the 
Administration  of  Aging  in  accordance  with 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

“  ‘(b)  Consistent  with,  and  subject  to,  the 
provisions  of  sections  230  and  232  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (c),  programs  under  this  section  may 
include  related  training,  research,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  funds  allocated  for  this 
purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in  the 
manner  otherwise  provided  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  training,  research,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  activities. 

“  ‘resident  employment 

“  ‘Sec.  223.  In  the  conduct  of  all  compo¬ 
nent  programs  under  this  part,  residents  of 
the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served 
shall  be  provided  maximum  employment  op¬ 
portunity,  including  opportunity  for  further 
occupational  training  and  career  advance¬ 
ment.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older 


as  regular,  part-time  and  short-term  staff  in 
component  programs. 

“  ‘neighborhood  centers 
“  ‘Sec.  224.  The  Director  shall  encourage 
the  development  of  neighborhood  centers, 
designed  to  promote  the  effectiveness  of 
needed  services  in  such  fields  as  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  manpower,  consumer  protection,  child 
and  economic  development,  housing,  legal, 
recreation,  and  social  services,  and  so  or¬ 
ganized  (through  a  corporate  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  framework)  as  to  promote  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  of  neighborhood  residents 
in  center  planning,  policymaking,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  operation.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  such  services  as  may  not  otherwise 
be  conveniently  or  readily  available,  such 
centers  shall  be  responsive  to  such  neigh¬ 
borhood  needs,  such  as  counseling,  referral, 
follow-through,  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  activities,  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  to  best  assure  a  system  under 
which  existing  programs  are  extended  to  the 
most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one  an¬ 
other,  are  responsive  and  relevant  to  the 
range  of  community,  family,  and  individual 
problems  and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  needs  and  conditions. 

“  ‘allotment  of  funds;  limitations  on 
assistance 

“  ‘Sec.  225.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap¬ 
propriated  or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  pursuant  to  section 
221,  and  for  special  program  projects  referred 
to  in  section  222(a),  and  which  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  other  provision  governing  allot¬ 
ment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  according  to  their  respective 
needs.  He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  those  sums  for  allotment 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and  proce¬ 
dures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  latest  available  data,  so 
that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  recipients  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative 
number  of  related  children  living  with 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  the  Di¬ 
rector  determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be 
reallotted,  at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments,  but  with  appro¬ 
priate  adjustments  to  assure  that  any 
amount  so  made  available  to  any  State  in 
excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  other  States. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  of  funds  for  any  special 
program  referred  to  in  section  222(a).  This 
allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  or 
it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  he  determines  will  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the 
relative  incidence  “in  each  State  of  the  needs 
or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed, 
except  that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12% 
per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  pro¬ 
gram  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“  ‘(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
part,  financial  assistance  extended  to  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  or  other  agency  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  221  and  222(a),  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the 
assisted  programs  or  activities,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  if 
he  determines,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
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tions  establishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Non-Federal  con¬ 
tributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year, 
a  community  provides  non-Federal  contri¬ 
butions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  re¬ 
quirements  under  this  section,  such  excess 
may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
such  contributions  under  section  131. 

“‘(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  sections  221  and  222(a) 
unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  (1)  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  with¬ 
in  the  community  will  not  be  diminished 
in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  re¬ 
quired  under  subsection  (c).  The  require¬ 
ment  imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  estab- 
lising  objective  criteria  for  determinations 
covering  situations  where  a  strict  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  requirement  would  result  in  un¬ 
necessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“  ‘Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and 
Activities 

“  ‘technical  assistance  and  training 
“  ‘Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  commu¬ 
nities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  admin¬ 
istering  programs  under  this  title,  and  (2) 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  is  needed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of 
functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity; 
but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case 
of  any  agency. 

“  ‘state  agency  assistance 
“‘Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  desig¬ 
nated  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable 
those  agencies — 

“‘(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
title; 

“  ‘(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activ¬ 
ities  related  to  this  title; 

“  ‘  ( 3 )  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  in  programs  under  this  title;  and 
“  ‘(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council  established 
by  section  631  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  adminis¬ 
trative  requirements  that  operate  to  impede 
State  level  coordination  of  programs  related 
to  ths  title,  and  in  developing  methods  or 
recommendations  for  overcoming  those  prob¬ 
lems. 

“‘(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  programs  or  activities  which  are 
administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  and  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

“  ‘(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in 
the  use  of  funds  under  this  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
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they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this 
title. 

“  ‘research  and  pilot  programs 
“  ‘Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
or  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new  ap¬ 
proaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  over¬ 
coming  special  problems  or  otherwise  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over¬ 
all  plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec¬ 
tives.  In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication 
among  similar  activities  or  projects  and 
determining  whether  the  findings  resulting 
from  any  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be 
incorporated  into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608, 
or  in  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Director 
shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  this  sec¬ 
tion,  of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of 
the  findings  derived  from  those  activities, 
together  with  a  statement  indicating  the 
time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner 
in  which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and 
findings  are  expected  to  be  realized.  ; 

“  ‘(c)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section.  One-third  of  the  sums 
so  appropriated  or  allocated  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  only  for  projects  authorized  under  sub¬ 
section  (f )  of  this  section. 

“‘(d)  No  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  commenced  in 
any  city,  county,  or  other  major  political 
subdivision,  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such 
proposed  pilot  or  demonstration  project  has 
been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
agency,  to  the  local  governing  officials  of  the 
political  subdivision,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  community  action 
agency  or  governing  body,  as  the  case  may  be, 
within  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if 
so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“‘(e)  The  Director  shall  develop  arid  car¬ 
ry  out  pilot  projects  which  (1)  aid  elderly 
persons  to  achieve  greater  self-sufficiency, 
(2)  focus  upon  the  problems  of  rural  pov¬ 
erty,  (3)  are  designed  to  develop  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  community-based  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  narcotics  addiction  or  to  rehabilitate 
narcotic  addicts,  or  (4)  are  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  participation  of  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in 
programs  under  this  title. 

“  ‘(f)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  research  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to 
slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to 
lack  of  economic  opportunity,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  population  pressures  in  urban  cen¬ 
ters.  Such  projects  may  be  operated  jointly 
or  in  cooperation  with  other  federally  as¬ 
sisted  programs,  particularly  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  project. 


"  ‘EVALUATION 

“  ‘Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  title,  including  their  effectiveness 
in  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services  and 
including,  where  appropriate,  comparisons 
with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  not  participated  in  such  pro¬ 
grams.  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  independent  evaluations  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  or  individual  projects.  He  may  require 
community  action  agencies  to  provide  for 
independent  evaluations,  and  where  appro¬ 
priate,  he  may  also  require  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  to  establish  an  independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis.  He  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appropriate 
with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide 
wherever  feasible  for  jointly  sponsored  ob¬ 
jective  evaluation  studies  on  a  National  or 
State  basis.  He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs. 
The  reports  of  studies  undertaken  under  this 
section,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
Director  and  other  agencies,  if  any,  shall  be 
public  records,  and  the  results  shall  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub¬ 
lish  standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  221, 
222,  230,  and  231. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  by  con¬ 
tract  for  the  conduct  of  an  independent 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  action  taken 
under  sections  210  and  211  of  this  Act  and 
the  effects  thereof,  with  particular  reference 
to  (1)  the  exercise  of  their  authorities  under 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  Act  by  States 
and  political  subdivisions,  (2)  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served,  public  officials  and 
others  and  (3)  the  administrative  and  pro¬ 
gram  advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  any, 
encountered  or  foreseen  in  implementing 
such  sections.  He  shall  transmit  such  study 
and  evaluation  to  the  Congress  before  April 
1,  1969. 

“  ‘Part  D — General  and  Technical 
Provisions 

“  ‘assistant  directors  for  community  action 

“  ‘Sec.  240.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two 
assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  Director  in  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  One  such  assistant 
director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  for  Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas, 
shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds 
allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  proj¬ 
ects  designed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so 
expended.  The  other  assistant  director,  to  be 
known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  Urban  Areas,  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted  for 
assistance  to  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  expended. 
Each  assistant  director  shall  have  such  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  responsibilities  as  the  Director  may 
hereafter  assign. 

“  ‘RURAL  AREAS 

“  ‘Sec.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  un¬ 
der  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of  benefits 
to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent  with 
the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among 
rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels 
of  managerial  and  technical  competence  in 
programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  (1)  the  development  under  sec¬ 
tion  222(a)  of  programs  particularly  respon¬ 


sive  to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232,  of  a 
program  of  research  and  pilot  project  activi¬ 
ties  specifically  focused  upon  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty;  (3)  the  provision  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority  to 
agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid 
those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  appropriate,  in  securing  assistance 
under  Federal  programs  which  are  related  to 
this  title  but  which  are  not  generally  utilized 
in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  development  of 
special  or  simplified  procedures,  forms,  guide¬ 
lines,  model  components,  and  model  pro¬ 
grams  for  use  in  rural  areas. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  title  within  the 
States  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In 
developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the 
relative  number  in  the  States  or  areas  there¬ 
in  of:  (1)  low-income  families,  particularly 
those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed  per¬ 
sons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other 
assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  organizations;  (4)  school 
dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected 
for  military  service;  and  (7)  poor  persons 
living  in  urban  places  compared  to  the  num¬ 
ber  living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by 
the  latest  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

“‘(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  title,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
any  project  for  which  assistance  to  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish 
a  community  action  agency  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  The  assistance  so  granted 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
early  establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency  in  the  area. 

“‘(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of  co¬ 
operation  between  urban  and  rural  commu¬ 
nities,  with  particular  emphasis  on  fostering 
cooperation  in  situations  where  it  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  new  employment  opportunities, 
and  between  larger  urban  communities  with 
concentrations  of  low-income  persons  and 
families  and  rural  areas  in  which  substantial 
numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have 
recently  resided. 

“  ‘SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS  to  GOVERNOR'S 

“  ‘Sec.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with, 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  institution  or  orga¬ 
nization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro¬ 
posed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  dis¬ 
approved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  section  shall 
not,  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agreements, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  AUDIT 

“  ‘Sec.  243.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released 
to  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  as¬ 
sisted  agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  major 
portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have  es- 
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tablished  an  accounting  system  with  internal 
controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets, 
check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  ac¬ 
counting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed 
management  policies  and  such  additional 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting  require¬ 
ments  as  the  Director  may  establish.  The 
statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public 
accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  providing  required 
financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“‘(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  as¬ 
sistance  with  an  organization  or  agency,  the 
Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  and  internal  controls  established  there¬ 
under  to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
statement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 
Promptly  after  the  completion  of  the  survey, 
the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems 
and  internal  controls  meet  those  standards 
and,  if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  grant 
or  contract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the 
assisted  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than 
six  months  within  which  to  establish  the 
necessary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time 
period,  the  assistance  shall  be  terminated  by 
the  Director. 

“'(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of 
each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
this  title.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  resulting  findings  and  conclusions  wheth¬ 
er  any  of  the  costs  of  expenditures  incurred 
shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallow¬ 
ance,  the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the 
sums  involved  by  appropriate  means,  includ¬ 
ing  court  action  or  a  commensurate  increase 
in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the  same 
agency  or  organization  which  is  then  in 
effect  or  which  is  entered  into  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

“‘(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
other  requirements  and  take  such  actions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  account¬ 
ability,  and  the  effective  and  efficient  han¬ 
dling  of  funds  in  connection  with  programs 
assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements 
and  actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under 
its  approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate 
requirements  to  promote  the  continuity  and 
coordination  of  all  projects  or  components 
of  programs  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title,  including  provision  for  the 
periodic  reprogramming  and  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  assistance  previously  provided. 

“  ‘special  limitations 

“  ‘Sec.  244.  The  following  special  limita¬ 
tions  shall  apply,  as  indicated,  to  programs 
under  this  title. 

“‘(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of 
any  community  action  agency  governing 
board,  neighborhood  council  or  committee,  as 
appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  members 
of  groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses 
connected  with  those  meetings;  but  those 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  is  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  employee,  or  an  employee 
of  a  community  action  agency,  or  for  pay¬ 


ment  of  an  allowance  to  any  individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a 
month. 

“‘(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assure  that  no  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  in  carrying  out  community 
action  program  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  is  compensated 
from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal 
contributions  requirements  of  section  225(c) 
have  been  complied  with;  the  Director  may, 
however,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regulations 
for  exceptions  covering  cases  (particularly  in 
large  metropolitan  areas)  where,  because  of 
the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills 
or  prevailing  local  salary  levels,  application  of 
the  foregoing  restriction  would  greatly  im¬ 
pair  program  effectiveness  or  otherwise  be 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

“‘(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  serve  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any 
agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  dele¬ 
gate  agency  in  connection  with  a  program  re¬ 
ceiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title; 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  from  serving  on  a  board,  council,  or 
committee  which  does  not  have  any  au¬ 
thority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  assisted  under  this  title. 

“‘(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for 
projects  or  activities  in  the  field  of  family 
planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that 
family  planning  services,  including  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  family  planning  information 
and  medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are 
made  available  to  all  low-income  individuals 
who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  title  which  have  been 
established  by  the  assisted  agency  and  who 
desire  such  information,  assistance,  or  sup¬ 
plies.  The  Director  shall  require,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  such  financial  assistance, 
that — 

“‘(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision,  or  sup¬ 
plies  which  that  individual  indicates  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophi¬ 
cal,  or  religious  beliefs;  and 

“  ‘(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  supplies  unless 
he  or  she  has  voluntarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

“‘(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  title  to  provide  general 
aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
any  school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  special,  re¬ 
medial,  and  other  noncurricular  educational 
assistance. 

“‘(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
title  the  Director  shall  give  special  consid¬ 
eration  to  programs  which  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  facilities  during 
times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

“‘(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  title  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  determines  that  the  costs  of 
developing  and  administering  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  assisted  under  this  title  carried  on  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  any  community 
action  agency  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  costs,  including  non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  to  such  costs,  of  such  programs.  The 
Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  estab¬ 
lish  by  regulation,  criteria  for  determining 
(i)  the  costs  of  developing  and  administering 
such  programs,  and  (Ii)  the  total  costs  of 
such  programs.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Di¬ 
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rector  determines  that  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tering  such  programs  does  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  such  total  costs  but  is,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  excessive,  he  shall  forthwith  require 
such  community  action  agency  to  take  such 
steps  prescribed  by  him  as  will  eliminate  such 
excessive  administrative  cost,  including  the 
sharing  by  one  or  more  such  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  of  a  common  director  and  other 
administrative  personnel.  The  Director  may 
waive  the  limitation  prescribed  by  this  para¬ 
graph  for  specific  periods  of  time  not  to 
exceed  six  months  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“  ‘duration  of  program 
“  ‘Sec.  245.  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law.’ 

“AMENDMENTS  to  TITLE  III - RURAL  areas 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  immediately  under  the  title  head¬ 
ing  a  new  part  heading  to  read  ‘Part  A — 
Rural  Loan  Program’,  and  (2)  striking  out 
the  heading  immediately  before  section  302 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  heading 
to  read  ‘loans  to  families’. 

“(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘statement  of  purpose 
“  ‘Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low- 
income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  main¬ 
taining  their,  income  and  living  Standards.’ 

“(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  the  world  ‘princi¬ 
pal’  after  the  word  ‘aggregate’,  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  ‘families’  the  following: 
‘,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  elderly,  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  living  or 
housing  conditions’. 

“(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of 
title  III,  is  redesignated  as  section  306,  and 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘titles  III  of  this 
Act’  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘this  part’. 

“(e)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and 
Other  Seasonally  Employed,  Farmwork¬ 
ers  and  TIieir  Families 

“  ‘statement  of  purpose 
“  ‘Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
assist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
their  families  to  improve  their  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  pro¬ 
ductive  and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  and  technological  society. 

“  ‘financial  assistance 
“  ‘Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions  and 
cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

“‘(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part 
may  include  projects  or  activities — 

“  ‘(1)  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  mi¬ 
grant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their 
families,  such  as  day  care  for  children,  edu¬ 
cation,  health  services,  improved  housing 
and  sanitation  (including  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  and  temporary 
housing  and  sanitation  facilities),  legal  ad¬ 
vice  and  representation,  and  consumer  train¬ 
ing  and  counseling; 

“  ‘(2)  to  promote  increased  community  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork¬ 
ers  and  their  families;  and 

“  ‘(3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  sea¬ 
sonal  farmworkers  and  members  of  their 
families  as  appropriate  through  education 
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and  training  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
in  agricultural  employment  brought  about 
by  technological  advancement  and  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  available  to  im¬ 
prove  their  well-being  and  self-sufficiency 
by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  or  by  participating  in  available  Gov¬ 
ernment  training  programs. 

“  ‘limitations  on  assistance 

“  ‘Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  under  this  part  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  the  applicant  will  maintain 
its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  neces¬ 
sary  procedures  or  requirements  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried  on 
in  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activ¬ 
ities  providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and 
groups  served. 

“  ‘technical  assistance,  training,  and 

EVALUATION 

“  ‘Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  such  technical  assistance  or 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

“  ‘(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  neces¬ 
sary  evaluation  of  projects  under  this  title 
and  may,  through  grants  or  contracts,  secure 
independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose.  The 
results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  published 
and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report  re¬ 
quired  by  section  608.’ 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  TV - EMPLOYMENT  AND 

INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘enterprises;’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘enterprises,  with  special  attention  to 
small  business  concerns  (1)  located  in  urban 
or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions  of  unem¬ 
ployed  or  low-income  individuals,  or  (2) 
owned  by  low-income  individuals;’. 

“(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

“(1)  striking  out  ‘employment  of  the  long¬ 
term  unemployed’  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  small  business  concerns 
located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  pro¬ 
portions  of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals’; 

“(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  next  to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  in 
lieu  thereof,  a  colon;  and 

“(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
last  sentence,  ‘Provided,  however,  That  any 
management  training  program  so  approved 
must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  in¬ 
dividuals  served  to  develop  entrepreneurial 
and  managerial  self-sufficiency.’ 

“(c)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following:  ‘,  and 
shall_seek  to  stimulate  new  private  lending 
activities  to  such  concerns  through  the  use 
of  the  loan  guaranties,  participations  in 
loans,  and  pooling  arrangements  authorized 
by  this  section’; 

“(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  subsection 

(b); 

“(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second 
subsection  (b)  the  following:  ‘To  insure  an 
equitable  distribution  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and 
$25,000  made  under  this  title,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  to  use  the  agencies  and 
agreements  and  delegations  developed  under 
title  III  of  the  Act  as  he  shall  determine  nec¬ 
essary.’;  and 

“(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“‘(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  section,  including  full  information  on 
the  location,  income  characteristics,  and 
types  of  businesses  and  individuals  assisted, 


and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to¬ 
gether  with  recommendations  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  required  by  section 
608.” 

“(d)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

“(1)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  ‘407’ 
and  inserting  in  such  section  ‘and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce’  immediately  following  the 
word  ‘Administration’; 

“(2)  striking  out  section  404;  and 

“(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405,  406 
and  407  to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘DISTRIBUTION  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“  ‘Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  located  in  urban  areas  identified  by 
the  Director,  after  consideration  of  any  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  as  having 
high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  to  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  after  consideration  of  any  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Director,  shall  define  the 
meaning  of  low  income  as  it  applies  to  owners 
of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to  be 
assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition 
need  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  low 
income  as  used  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 

“  ‘LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

“  ‘Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  determines  that  the  assistance  will 
be  used  in  relocating  establishments  from 
one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  area  of  original  location. 

“  'TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

“  ‘Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  designed  to  provide  techni¬ 
cal  and  management  assistance  to  individuals 
or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  402,  with  special  attention  to  small 
business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income 
individuals. 

“‘(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  provided  for  projects,  including 
without  limitation — 

“‘(1)  planning  and  research,  including 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research; 

“‘(2)  the  identification  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

“  ‘(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  govern¬ 
ment  programs,  including  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  402; 

“‘(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  business  service  agencies,  including 
trade  associations  and  cooperatives; 

“  ‘(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provisions 
of  incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major 
businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontrac¬ 
tors  or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 

“‘(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counsel¬ 
ing,  management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  training 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  training  opportunities  in  exist¬ 


ing  businesses,  and  with  emphasis  in  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneurial  and  managerial  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  served. 

“‘(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  administration  shall  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  projects  which  promote  the  owner¬ 
ship,  participation  in  ownership,  or  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  business  concerns  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals, 
and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  participation  of  local 
businessmen. 

“  ‘(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

“‘(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall,  in  carrying 
out  programs  under  this  section,  consult 
with  and  take  into  consideration  the  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  activities  and  avoiding  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort. 

“  ‘(f)  The  President  may,  if  he  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  transfer  any  of  the  functions 
under  this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“  ‘(g)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  shall  provide  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  continuing  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section,  including  full  in¬ 
formation  on  and  analysis  of  the  character 
and  impact  of  managerial  assistance  pro¬ 
vided,  the  location,  income  characteristics 
and  types  of  businesses  and  individuals  as¬ 
sisted,  and  the  extent  to  which  private  re¬ 
sources  and  skills  have  been  involved  in 
these  programs.  Such  evaluation  together 
with  any  recommendations  as  he  deems  ad¬ 
visable  shall  be  included  in  the  report  re¬ 
quired  by  section  608. 

“  ‘government  contracts 
“  ‘Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro¬ 
priate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“‘(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  section  and  the  results  of  such  evalua¬ 
tion  together  with  recommendations  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  required  by  section 
608.’ 

“DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  107.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  part  at  the  end  thereof : 

“  ‘Part  B — Day  Care  Projects 
“  ‘statement  of  purpose 
“  ‘Sec.  521.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  from  families 
which  need  such  assistance  to  become  or 
remain  self-sufficient  or  otherwise  to  obtain 
objectives  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  enabling 
the  parents  or  relatives  of  such  children  to 
choose  to  undertake  or  to  continue  basic 
education,  vocational  training,  or  gainful  em¬ 
ployment. 

“  ‘FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 

“  ‘Sec.  522  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating  projects  under  which  children 
from  low-income  families  or  from  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or  pro- 
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portions  of  low-income  persons  may  receive 
day  care.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment  and  serv¬ 
ices.  Sucb  day  care  projects  shall  provide 
health,  education,  social,  and  such  other 
supportive  services  as  may  be  needed.  Finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  to  employers,  labor  unions,  or  to 
joint  employer-union  organizations,  for  day 
care  projects  established  at  or  in  association 
with  a  place  of  employment  or  training  where 
such  projects  are  financed  in  major  part 
through  private  funds.  Project  costs  payable 
under  this  part  may  include  costs  of  renova¬ 
tion  and  alteration  of  physical  facilities. 
Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may 
be  provided  in  conjunction  with  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  day  care  projects  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  or  other  relevant  statutes. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family 
which  is  not  a  low-income  family  to  make 
payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  day 
care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  family’s  financial  condition  is,  or 
becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise, 
such  as  to  make  such  payment  appropriate. 

“‘(c)  The  Director  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
technical  assistance  and  training  necessary 
for  the  initiation  or  effective  operation  of 
programs  under  this  part. 

“‘(d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
their  jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care, 
with  a  view  to  establishing,  insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  common  set  of  program  standards 
and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for  coordi¬ 
nation  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  In  ap¬ 
proving  applications  for  assistance  under  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  (1)  the  extent  to  which  applicants  show 
evidence  of  coordination  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  their  projects  and  other  day  care  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  areas  which  they  will  serve, 
and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals  are  to  be  employed, 
including  individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

“  ‘(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are 
made  hereunder  shall  provide  for  a  thorough 
evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  be  conduc¬ 
ted  by  such  agency  or  independent  public 
or  private  organization  as  the  Director  shall 
designate,  with  a  view  to  determining, 
among  other  things,  the  extent  to  which  the 
day  care  provided  may  have  increased  the 
employment  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
children  served,  the  extent  to  which  such 
day  care  may  have  reduced  the  costs  of  aid 
and  services  to  such  children,  the  extent  to 
which  such  children  have  received  health 
and  educational  benefits,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  project  has  been  coordinated  with 
other  day  care  activities  in  the  area  served. 
Up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evalua¬ 
tion  may  be  paid  by  the  Director  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  except  that  where  such  evaluation 
is  carried  on  by  the  assisted  agency  itself,  he 
may  pay  only  90  per  centum  of  such  costs. 
Such  evaluations,  together  with  a  report  on 
the  program  described  in  this  part,  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  required  by  section 
608. 

“  ‘duration  of  programs 
“  ‘Sec.  523.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  part  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1968,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.’ 

“(b)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE,  TRAIN¬ 
ING,  AND  DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS’ 

“(c)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  heading 
thereof  the  following: 


“  ‘Part  A — Work  Experience  and  Training 
Programs’ 

“(d)  Sections  501,  502,  503,  504,  and  505  of 
such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  ‘this 
title’  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘this  part’. 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘four’  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘five’. 

“(b)  Section  602(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ‘(1)’  after  ‘(b)’,  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  ‘compensate’  the  following:  ‘except  that 
no  individual  may  be  employed  under  the 
authority  of  this  subsection  for  more  than 
100  days  in  any  fiscal  year;  (2)  ’,  and  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  and’  after  ‘travel  time’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  and  (3) 

“(c)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision 
of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment 
of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  identification  of  such  programs 
with  (1)  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  politi¬ 
cal  activity  or  any  other  political  activity  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  candidate,  or  contending  fac¬ 
tion  or  group,  in  an  election  for  public  or 
party  office,  (2)  any  activity  to  provide  voters 
or  prospective  voters  with  transportation  to 
the  polls  or  similar  assistance  in  connection 
with  any  such  election,  or  (3)  any  voter  reg¬ 
istration  activity.  The  Director,  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  section,  which 
shall  include  provisions  for  summary  sus¬ 
pension  of  assistance  or  other  action  neces¬ 
sary  to  permit  enforcement  on  an  emergency 
basis.’ 

“(d)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘appeals,  notice  and  hearing 
“  ‘Sec.  604.  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  assure  that — 

“  ‘(1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  timely  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the 
Director  is  provided  for  an  agency  or  organi¬ 
zation  which  would  like  to  serve  as  a  delegate 
agency  under  title  I-B  or  II  and  whose  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  prime  sponsor  or  community 
action  agency  has  been  wholly  or  substan¬ 
tially  rejected  or  has  not  been  acted  upon 
within  a  period  of  time  deemed  reasonable  by 
the  Director; 

“  ‘(2)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B, 
II,  and  III-B  shall  not  be  suspended  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  except  in  emergency  situations,  nor 
shall  an  application  for  refunding  under  sec¬ 
tions  123,  221,  222,  or  312  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken;  and 
“  ‘(3)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B, 
II,  and  III-B  shall  not  be  terminated  for 
failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions  unless  the  recipient  agency  has 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing.’ 

“(e)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting,  after  section  605,  the 
following  new  section: 

“  ‘announcement  of  research  or  demon¬ 
stration  CONTRACTS 

“  ‘Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head 
of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a 
program  under  this  Act  shall  make  a  public 
announcement  concerning : 

“  ‘(1)  The  title,  purpose,  intended  com¬ 
pletion  date,  identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Federal  public  agency  or  organiza¬ 
tion  for  any  demonstration  or  research 
project;  and 


“  ‘(2)  The  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom¬ 
mendations  made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  activities. 

“  ‘(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  results. 

“‘(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  to  assure  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall 
at  once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require¬ 
ments.’ 

“(f)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘definitions 

“  ‘Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  the  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  title  II  the  meaning  of  “State”  shall  also 
include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  except  that  when  used  in  section 
225  of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
"United  States”  when  used  in  a  geographical 
sense  includes  all  those  places  named  in  the 
previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  con¬ 
tinental  or  insular,  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States; 

“  ‘(2)  the  term  “financial  assistance”  when 
used  in  titles  I,  II,  III-B,  IV,  and  V-B  in¬ 
cludes  assistance  advanced  by  grant,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  contract,  but  does  not  include  the 
procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods 
or  services; 

“  ‘(3)  the  term  “permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States”  when  used  in  titles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  re¬ 
spectively,  or  any  person  admitted  as  a  con¬ 
ditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7),  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 

“‘(4)  the  term  “Director”  means  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity.’ 

“(g)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

“  ‘Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  programs  under  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  (1)  carry  out  such  investigations  and 
studies,  including  consultations  with  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan 
for  the  participation  of  the  elderly  poor  in 
programs  under  this  Act,  including  pro¬ 
grams  providing  employment  opportunities, 
public  service  opportunities,  education  and 
other  services  and  activities  which  assist  the 
elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency;  (2) 
maintain  a  constant  review  of  all  programs 
under  this  Act  to  assure  that  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate  consid¬ 
eration;  (3)  initiate  and  maintain  inter¬ 
agency  liaison  with  all  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  achieve  a  coordinated  na¬ 
tional  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor;  and  (4)  determine  and  recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  pro¬ 
grams  requiring  additional  authority  and 
the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  such 
authority.  In  exercising  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  .the  Director  shall  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging.  The 
Director  shall  describe  the  ways  in  which 
this  section  has  been  implemented  in  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  608.’ 

“(h)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  ‘part  A  of  title 
II’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘title  IT,  and 
(2)  by  inserting  the  words  ‘a  substantial 
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number  of  the’  immediately  before  the  word 
‘persons’  the  second  and  third  time  that  word 
appears. 

“(i)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘limitation  cn  benefits  for  those 

VOLUNTARILY  POOR 

“  ‘Sec.  611.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that, 
in  determining  a  person’s  eligibility  for  bene¬ 
fits  under  this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  if  his  lack  of  income  results 
from  his  refusal,  without  good  cause,  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  commensurate  with 
his  health,  age,  education,  and  ability.’ 

“(j)  Section  612  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘joint  funding 

“  ‘Sec.  612.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than 
one  Federal  agency  to  a  community  action 
agency  or  other  agency  assisted  under  this 
Act,  any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  to  act  for  all  in  administering  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local 
share  requirement  may  be  established  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced 
by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may 
waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  re¬ 
quirement  (as  defined  by  such  regulations) 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  administering  agency  or 
which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
impose.’ 

“(k)  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘limitation  with  respect  to  certain 

UNLAWFUL  ACTIVITIES 

“  ‘Sec.  613.  No  individual  employed  or  as¬ 
signed  by  any  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
pursuant  to  or  during  the  performance  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  any  pro¬ 
gram  ®r  activity  conducted  or  assisted  under 
this  Act  by  such  community  action  agency  or 
such  other  agency,  plan,  initiate,  participate 
in,  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  any  unlawful  demonstration,  rioting,  or 
civil  disturbance.’ 

“(1)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘transfer  of  funds 

“  ‘Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  such  program  or  activity,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap¬ 
propriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director 
to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity 
under  the  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used 
by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  other  such  program  or  activity  under 
the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result 
in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  any  program  or  activity  by  more  than 
10  per  centum.’ 

“(m)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

“(1)  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  620: 

“  ‘responsibility  for  follow  through 

PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Sec.  621.  Pursuant  to  section  602(d) ,  the 
Director  shall  delegate  his  functions  under 
section  222(a)  (2)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such  functions 
shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare.’; 

“(2)  striking  out  the  heading  ‘Part  E — 
Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs’  and 

‘‘(3)  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  title  a 
new  part  B  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Part  B — Coordination 
“  ‘statement  of  purpose 

“  ‘Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council,  provides  for  an 


information  center,  and  prescribes  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  coordination  among  all  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  Act,  with  a  view  to 
making  those  programs  more  effective  in 
reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State  \ 
and  local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal 
programs  to  varying  local  problems  and  con¬ 
ditions,  stimulating  new  and  more  imagina¬ 
tive  ways  of  combining  complementary  Fed¬ 
eral  resources  in  the  solution  of  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  and  generally  improving  cooperation 
and  communication  among  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  agencies,  and  institutions  in  mat¬ 
ters  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘economic  opportunity  council 
“  ‘Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established,  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Council  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Council”) ,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Director  and  the  heads  of 
such  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  such 
Presidential  assistants  and  such  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  chairman. 
Each  member  shall  designate  an  alternate  to 
sit  in  his  stead  in  the  event  of  his  unavoid¬ 
able  absence. 

“  ‘(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Council  to  assist  the  President  in — 

“‘(1)  providing  for  the  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities  related  to 
this  Act; 

“  ‘(2)  developing  basic  policies  and  setting 
priorities  with  respect  to  such  programs  and 
activities; 

“‘(3)  resolving  differences  arising  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  programs  and  activities;  and 
“‘(4)  initiating  and  arranging  for  the 
carrying  out  of  specific  actions  or  projects 
designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

“‘(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Council.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties.  Employees  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  to 
provide  temporary  assistance. 

“‘(d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Council  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  or  in 
a  separate  report  to  the  Congress. 

“‘(e)  From  the  sums  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall  reserve  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“  ‘responsibilities  of  the  director 
“  ‘Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers 
under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in 
coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  undertake  special  studies  of  specific 
coordination  problems  at  the  request  of  the 
President  or  the  Council,  or  on  his  own  ini¬ 
tiative;  i 

“  ‘(2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
all  activities  under  this  Act,  and  consult 
with  interested  agencies  and  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  State  agencies  described  in  section  231 
of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination 
problems  that  may  warrant  consideration  by 
the  Council  or  the  President  and,  to  the 
extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate  ac¬ 
tion  for  overcoming  those  problems,  either 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies;  and 

“  ‘(3)  prepare  a  five-year  national  poverty 
action  plan  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and 
other  governmental  expenditures,  and,  where 
feasible,  the  contributions  of  the  private- 
sector,  needed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this 


country  within  alternative  periods  of  time. 
Such  plan  shall  include  estimates  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  all  relevant  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  and  other  Acts, 
and  any  new  programs  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country, 
and  it  shall  include  recommendations  for 
such  new  programs.  The  plan  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  and  updated  on  an 
annual  basis. 

“  ‘cooperation  of  federal  agencies 

“  ‘Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  admin¬ 
istering  programs  related  to  this  Act  shall — • 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  cooperate  with  the  Director  and 
with  the  Council  in  carrying  out  tlieir  duties 
and  responsibilities;  and 

“‘(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exer¬ 
cise  their  functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law. 

“‘(b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may 
call  upon  Federal  agencies  to  supply  statis¬ 
tical  data,  program  reports,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

“  ‘(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  par¬ 
ticular  programs  and  functions,  including 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in 
conjunction  with  or  in  support  of  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

“  ‘combinations  among  projects  and 

PROGRAMS 

“  ‘Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficien¬ 
cies,  close  unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  gen¬ 
erally  promote  more  effective  administration, 
the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  as¬ 
sisted  under  this  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
supplement  one  another,  or  where  appro¬ 
priate  other  related  programs  or  projects, 
and  be  included  within  or  otherwise  carried 
on  in  combination  with  community  action 
programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs  re¬ 
lated  to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  shall, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  similarly  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  combinations 
with  other  related  projects  and  activities 
where  appropriate,  and  with  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  part,  make  a  continuing 
review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with 
a  view  to  (1)  determining  particular  groups 
of  programs  which,  because  of  their  objec¬ 
tives,  or  similarities  in  target  groups  or  areas, 
axe  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 
closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  and  making  recommendations 
accordingly  to  the  President  or  appropriate 
Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal 
agency  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  developing  or  recommending  addi¬ 
tional  or  common  procedures,  as  appropri¬ 
ate;  and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  consolidations  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  justified  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  respecting  such  consolidations 
to  the  Director  and  the  President. 

“  ‘information  center 

“  ‘Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  estab¬ 
lish  and  operate  an  information  center  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  maximum  use 
is  made  of  Federal  programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those 
programs  and  other  relevant  information  is 
readily  available  to  public  officials  and  other 
interested  persons.  The  Director  shall  collect, 
prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  in¬ 
formation  as  described  above,  either  free  of 
charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  re¬ 
ceived  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  ac¬ 
count  as  an  offset  of  that  cost) ,  and  may 
make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing 
and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  operation  of  the  center,  the  Direc- 
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tor  may  carry  on  research  or  studies  concern¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  information  systems 
in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in  which 
data  generated  on  the  State  and  local  level 
may  be  incorporated  into  Federal  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  and  methods  by  which  data 
may  be  made  more  readily  available  to  State 
and  local  officials  or  used  to  further  coordi¬ 
nation  objectives. 

“‘(bj  The  Director  shall  publish  and 
maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  relating  to  individual  and 
community  improvement.  He  may  also  make 
grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  establish  information  service  centers 
for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  required  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"  ‘(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appro¬ 
priate  officials  are  kept  fully  informed  of  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  this  Act,  and  that  maxi¬ 
mum  use  is  made  of  those  programs,  the 
Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
prompt  distribution  to  State  and  local 
agencies  of  all  current  information,  includ¬ 
ing  administrative  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines,  required  by  those  agencies  for  the 
effective  performance  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

“  ‘PROHIBITION 

“  ‘Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new  de¬ 
partment  or  office  when  the  intended  func¬ 
tion  is  being  performed  by  an  existing  depart¬ 
ment  or  office. 

“  ‘special  responsibilities:  training 

PROGRAMS 

*‘  ‘Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting 
through  such  procedures  or  mechanisms  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for, 
and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  implement,  the  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  programs  and  activities 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  training  of  individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring 
employability. 

“‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant 
to  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  (which  may  include  arrange¬ 
ments  for  reimbursement) ,  shall — 

“‘(1)  be  responsible  for  assqring  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maxi¬ 
mum  support  for  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (a) ;  and 

“‘(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train¬ 
ing  program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individ¬ 
uals  being  trained. 

“  ‘DEFINITIONS 

“  ‘Sec.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  “programs 
related  to  this  Act”  and  “coordination”  shall 
include  the  programs  and  actions  described 
in  this  section: 

“‘(1)  “Programs  related  to  this  Act”  in¬ 
clude  programs  under  this  Act  and  all  Fed¬ 
eral  or  federally  assisted  programs  which 
have  objectives  which  are,  in  whole  or  sub¬ 
stantial  part,  complementary  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources 
which  may  be  used  in  combination  with  re¬ 
sources  under  this  Act  to  assist  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

‘‘‘(2)  “Coordination”  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to — 

“  ‘(A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serv¬ 


ing  the  poor,  such  as  actions :  to  extend  serv¬ 
ices  to  new  areas,  provide  them  in  a  common 
place,  or  structure  them  so  that  they  are 
more  readily  accepted  or  widely  utilized;  to 
eliminate  procedures  or  requirements  that 
may  be  inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnec¬ 
essary  hardship  to  disadvantaged  persons 
with  limited  education  or  other  special  hand¬ 
icaps;  to  establish  common  eligibility  stand¬ 
ards  among  programs  serving  substantially 
similar  groups  or  operating  in  the  same  areas; 
or  to  develop  methods  of  operation  or  admin¬ 
istration  that  will  provide  new  employment 
incentives  or  opportunities  for  the  poor; 

“  ‘(B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the 
State  or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance 
available  under  diverse  programs,  such  as  ac¬ 
tions  to  establish  procedures  for  cooperation 
among  State  or  local  agencies  seeking  assist¬ 
ance  from  different  Federal  sources  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication 
and  service  gaps  and  promoting  common  or 
complementary  priorities;  or  to  modify  or 
improve  technical  or  administrative  require¬ 
ments  imposed  by  different  Federal  agencies 
that  may  operate  to  increase  unnecessarily 
the  burdens  of  State  or  local  agencies,  mini¬ 
mize  their  opportunities  for  the  imaginative 
use  of  Federal  assistance,  or  discourage  their 
cooperation  with  one  another; 

“‘(C)  actions  to  promote  simplification 
and  efficiencies  through  the  joint  or  com¬ 
bined  use  of  Federal  resources,  such  as  ac¬ 
tions  to  develop  new  methods  of  processing 
requests  for  assistance  or  granting  assistance 
that  will  enable  Federal  agencies  more  gen¬ 
erally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives;  to  establish  common  pri¬ 
orities  for  purposes  of  program  planning,  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  activities;  and  to 
effect  combinations  among  or  redirect  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  or  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

“‘(D)  actions  to  improve  communication 
and  general  cooperation,  such  as  actions  to 
strengthen  ties  among  .regional  offices  of 
different  Federal  agencies  and  among  such 
offices  and  other  regional  agencies  or  organ¬ 
izations;  to  develop  and  improve  procedures 
by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  together 
in  promulgating  or  making  available  items  of 
information,  including  information  as  to  the 
availability  and  allocation  of  funds,  which 
are  closely  related  to  one  another  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  State  or  local  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing;  or  to  develop  procedures  by  which  State 
and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded  new  op¬ 
portunities  to  participate  in  Federal  policy 
decisions,  including  decisions  on  recommend¬ 
ed  legislation,  affecting  their  capacity  to  op¬ 
erate  efficiently  and  effectively.’ 

“amendment  to  title  VII 

“Sec.  109.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  ‘July  1,  1965’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘July  1,  1968’,  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘With  re¬ 
spect  to  any  period  after  June  30,  1969,  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  not  apply.’ 

“volunteer  prorgams 

“Sec.  110.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘TITLE  VIII — DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
“  ‘Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
“  ‘statement  of  purpose 

“  ‘Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  full-time  volunteer  service,  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  part-time  or  short-term  commu¬ 
nity  volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volun¬ 
teer  programs,  together  with  other  powers 
and  responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the 
development  and  coordination  of  volunteer 
programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
encouraging  and  enabling  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including 
elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol¬ 
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unteers  in  part-time  or  short-term  programs 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and  as 
full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas 
and  urban  communities,  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  among  migrant  workers,  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions, 
and  situations  where  the  application  of 
human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  the 
poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunities  for 
self-advancement. 

“  'Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 
“  ‘authority  to  establish  full-time 
programs 

“  ‘Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit, 
select,  and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time 
volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations,  may  assign  such  volun¬ 
teers  to  work — 

“‘(1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education, 
welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

“  ‘(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treat¬ 
ment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities;  and 

“  ‘(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  ac¬ 
tivities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char¬ 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

“  ‘(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  (including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  ^groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  Lave  been  assigned)  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  determine,  including  work  assign¬ 
ments  in  their  own  or  nearby  communities; 
but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  not  be 
assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Governor.  The  assign¬ 
ment  of  such  a  volunteer  in  any  State  shall 
be  terminated  by  the  Director  when  so  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Governor  of  such  State  not 
later  than  thirty  days  or  at  a  time  thereafter 
agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  and  Director 
after  such  request  has  been  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  Director. 

“  ‘TERMS  of  SERVICE 

“  ‘Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  to  combating  poverty.  To 
the  extent  practicable,  this  shall  include  a 
commitment  to  live  among  and  at  the  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  the  people  served,  and  to  re¬ 
main  available  for  service  without  regard  to 
regular  working  hours,  at  all  times  during 
their  term  of  service,  except  for  authorized 
periods  of  leave. 

“‘(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex¬ 
cluding  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to 
enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods  of 
service  of  not  less  than  two  months  where 
he  determines  that  this  more  limited  serv¬ 
ice  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“  ‘(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106 
of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  that  oath  or 
affirmation. 

“  ‘SUPPORT  OF  FULL-TIME  VOLUNTEERS 

:  “  ‘Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
a  stipend  to  volunteers  under  this  part 
(while  they  are  in  training  and  on  assign¬ 
ment,  but  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50 
:per  month  during  the  volunteer’s  first  year 
•of  service.  He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to 
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•exceed  $75  per  month  in  the  case  of  persons 
Who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and 
•who,  in  accordance  with  standards  pre¬ 
scribed  by  him,  have  been  designated  volun¬ 
teer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
special  skills.  The  Director  may  also  provide 
^volunteers  such  living,  travel  (including 
•travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training) , 
•and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing, 
•health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other  sup¬ 
port,  as  he  niay  deem  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  for  their  needs. 

“  ‘(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“  ‘(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  in  the  national  interest,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  combating  poverty  as  members  of 
the  helping  professions. 

“  ‘Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special 
Volunteer  Programs 
“  'community  service  programs 

“  ‘Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  shorter 
periods  of  service  than  are  required  for  en¬ 
rollment  under  section  810,  and  in  their 
home  or  nearby  communities,  in  volunteer 
activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  the  Director 
may  provide  financial,  technical,  or  other  as¬ 
sistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  in  connection  with  these  pro¬ 
grams.  These  projects  may  include,  without 
limitation,  activities  designed  (1)  to  encour¬ 
age  greater  numbers  of  persons  to  participate, 
as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  Act,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  upon  programs  designed  to  aid  youth 
or  promote  child  development;  (2)  to  en¬ 
courage  persons  with  needed  managerial, 
professional,  or  technical  skills  to  contribute 
those  skills  to  programs  for  the  development 
or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  con¬ 
centrations  or  proportions  of  the  poor,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  helping  residents 
of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop 
the  competence  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  public  and  private  resources  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  available  or  used  for  those 
programs;  and  (3)  to  assist  existing  national 
and  local  agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need 
of  volunteers  to  obtain  volunteer  services 
more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short¬ 
term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
agencies  serving  the  most  seriously  disad¬ 
vantaged,  operating  in  areas  of  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 

“‘(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  receive  no  living  allowance 
or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support  or 
allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations,  are  required  because  of 
unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting 
the  project. 

“  ‘(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  other¬ 
wise  allowable  as  a  non-Pederal  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of 
actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section  in 
providing  for  or  assisting  in  the  recruitment, 
referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such 
person. 


“  ‘special  volunteer  programs 
“  ‘Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for, 
special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  initiate  improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
viding  Volunteer  services  and  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

“  ‘demonstration  projects  to  help  young 
adult  criminal  offenders 
“  ‘Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized 
to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  for,  the  conduct  of  dem¬ 
onstration  projects  in  not  more  than  four 
areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  in  not  more  than  six  areas  during 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  under 
which — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  volunteers  under  part  A,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teacher  Corps  furnished  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section,  provide  criminal  of¬ 
fenders  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-five 
with  intensive  education,  training,  and  coun¬ 
seling  for  at  least  a  six-month  period  prior 
to  their  release  from  confinement  and  for  at 
least  a  six-month  period  thereafter; 

“‘(2)  not  more  than  one  hundred  such 
volunteers  are  employed  pursuant  to  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  such  volunteers  are  so  employed  during 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

“  ‘(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fur¬ 
nishes,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section,  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  who  have  been  recruited  and  trained 
by  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  and 

“‘(4)  not  more  than  forty  such  members 
are  furnished  pursuant  to  this  section  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
not  more  than  sixty  such  members  are  so 
furnished  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

“‘(b)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  en¬ 
rolled  for  purposes  of  this  section,  who  are 
not  experienced  teachers,  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15 
per  week  for  each  dependent.  Such  members 
who  are  experienced  teachers  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Assignment  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  513(c)  of  the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1965. 

“  ‘Part  C — General  Provisions 
“  ‘coordination  with  other  programs 
“  ‘Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  title  with  one  another, 
with  community  action  programs,  and  with 
other  related  Federal,  State,  local,  and  na¬ 
tional  programs.  These  steps  shall  include, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to  promote 
service  by  volunteers  or  former  volunteers  in 
the  full-time  programs  authorized  under 
part  A  in  providing  necessary  support  to 
programs  under  part  B,  and  actions  to  en¬ 
courage  persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full-time 
volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State,  local 
and  national  agencies  responsible  for  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of  volun¬ 
teer  services  in  those  programs  and  estab¬ 
lishing  in  connection  with  them  systematic 
procedures  for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or 
necessary  preservice  orientation  or  training 
of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

“  ‘participation  of  older  persons 
“  ‘Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps,  including 
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the  development  of  special  projects  where 
appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  par¬ 
ticipation  of  older  persons  and  older  persons 
membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  par¬ 
ticipant  agencies  in  the  various  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title 
and,  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  older 
persons  within  the  poverty  group,  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are 
served  in  proportion  to  their  need. 

“  ‘application  of  federal  law 
“  ‘Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b),  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  Federal  employment. 

“  ‘(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv¬ 
ing  allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A 
shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  train¬ 
ing,  (1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  sub¬ 
chapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  persons  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the 
computation  described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

“  ‘SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“  ‘Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  work¬ 
ers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

“‘(b)  All  support,  including  transporta¬ 
tion  provided  to  volunteers  under  this  title, 
shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

“  ‘(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  services  of  volunteers  super¬ 
vised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 

“‘(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  herein  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly 
utilized  to  finance  labor  or  anti-labor  orga¬ 
nization  or  related  activity. 

“‘(e)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  provide  such  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  qualifications,  including  their 
ability  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks  and 
their  integrity,  as  the  Director  shafll  prescribe 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such  procedures,  for 
selection  and  approval  as  the  Director  may 
require.  The  Director  may  fix  such  special 
procedures  for  the  selection  and  approval  of 
low-income  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  a  program  who  wish  to  become  volunteers 
as  he  determines  will  contribute  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“  ‘duration  of  program 
“  ‘Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.’ 
“technical  amendments 
“Sec.  111.  (a)  Sections  121,  122,  123,  124, 
and  125  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (and  all  references  to  such  sections) 
are  redesignated  as  141,  142,  143,  144,  and 
145,  respectively. 

“(b)  Section  141  of  such  Act  (and  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  such  section)  is  redesignated  as  161. 

“(c)  Section  105  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ‘Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,’  the  following:  ‘of  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Council,’. 
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"TITLE  II — INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALU¬ 
ATION  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GEN¬ 
ERAL 

"INVESTIGATION 

"Sec.  201.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  in  sufficient  depth  of  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds 
authorized  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  in 
order  to  determine — 

“(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  such  programs  and  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such 
programs  and  activities;  and 

“(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such 
programs  or  activities. 

“reports . 

“Sec.  202.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems  ad¬ 
visable  and  shall  transmit  his  final  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  December  1, 
1968.  Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  de¬ 
tailed  Statement  of  his  findings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  together  with  such  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  he  deems  advisable. 

“POWERS  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

“Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General,  or 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  any  officer  of  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  deems 
advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Comptroller  General  or  such  designated 
officer. 

“(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in¬ 
strumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen¬ 
cies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request 
made  by  him,  such  information  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title. 

“(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author¬ 
ized — 

“(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  competitive  service,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  and 

“(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit¬ 
tent  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  for  individuals. 

“(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions, 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 

“AUTHORIZATION 

“Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"TITLE  III— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  301.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  embezzles,  willfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any 
of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract 


of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the 
amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

“(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis¬ 
missal  of  any  person  from  employment  or 
of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  in  connection  with 
a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  induces 
any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing 
of  any  value  to  any  person  (including  such 
grantee  agency),  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

“TITLE  IV — EFFECTIVE  DATE 

“Sec.  401.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  effect  immediately  upon  its 
enactment,  except  as  provided  in  this  section. 
Until  June  30,  1968,  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  202  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
community  action  agencies  in  existence  and 
funded  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  in  any  grant  or  funding  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  such  an  agency  prior  to 
June  30,  1968,  adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  transfer  of  functions,  obligations, 
records,  authority,  and  funds  to  any  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  sections  210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  require  the  termination  before 
February  1,  1969  of  an  existing  community 
action  agency  or  any  program  assisted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior 
to  the  designation  of,  and  provision  of  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to,  a  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  established  under  sections 
210  and  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  amended  by  this  Act.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 

John  H.  Dent, 

Roman  Pucinski, 

James  G.  O’Hara, 

Carl  Albert, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  Kennedy, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Robert  Kennedy, 

Winston  L.  Prouty, 

George  Murphy, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  operation  of 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  authorize 
an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report; 

The  first  House  amendment  struck  out  all 
of  the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  new  text.  The  accompanying 
conference  report  recommends  a  new  text 
which  would  be  a  substitute  for  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
other  House  amendment  was  to  the  title. 
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This  statement  describes  the  conference 
action  with  respect  to  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend¬ 
ments,  except  for  minor,  technical,  and  con¬ 
forming  changes. 

authorization  of  appropriations 
The  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  in  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

(In  millions) 


Confer¬ 

ence 

substi¬ 

tute 

Confer¬ 
ence 
reduc¬ 
tions  in 
Senate 
amounts 

Senate 

bill 

House 

amend¬ 

ment 

Title  1: 

Part  A _ 

$295 

$295 

PartB...  .. 

476 

567 

Part  D _ 

60 

105 

Total,  title  1- 

831 

-$136 

967 

$667.  5 

Tile  II _ 

950 

-112 

1,062 

776.5 

Title  III: 

Part  A _ 

20 

20 

Part  B _ 

27 

-3 

30 

Total,  title 

III _ 

47 

-3 

50 

47 

Sec.  106  of  title  IV. 

10 

-15 

25 

Title  V: 

Part  A _ 

70 

70 

Part  B _ 

25 

-10 

35 

Total,  title 

V _ 

95 

-10 

105 

70 

Title  VI _ 

16 

16 

14 

Title  VIII _ 

31 

-2 

33 

25 

Total _ 

1,980 

-291 

2, 258 

1,600 

•  The  House  amendment  did  not  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
Senate  bill  authorizes  $2,400,000,000  for  that 
year.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  in  the 
amount  of  $2,180,000,000. 

REVISION  OF  JOB  CORPS  PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  completely  rewrite  part  A  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  “the  Act”)  which  con¬ 
tains  the  authority  for  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  Section  references  herein  are  to  the 
sections  of  the  new  part  A  as  they  appear  in 
the  substitute  recommended  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Section  103. — Individuals  Eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  to  be  eligible 
for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps,  an  individ¬ 
ual  must  have  reached  age  16.  The  House 
amendment  lowers  this  age  limit  to  14.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  House  age 
limit,  but  with  an  amendment  which  re¬ 
quires  prospective  enrollees  who  are  14  or  15 
years  of  age  to  meet  such  special  standards 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe  for  their  en¬ 
rollment  on  a  residential  basis. 

Section  104. — Screening  and  Selection  of 
Applicants— General  Provisions 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  rules  for 
screening  and  selecting  persons  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps  must  include  provi¬ 
sions  for  interviewing  applicants.  The  House 
amendment  is  similar  except  that  it  seems 
to  imply  there  should  be  only  one  interview. 
The  House  recedes. 

Section  105. — Screening  and  Selection — 
Special  Limitations 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend¬ 
ment  place  special  restrictions  on  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  persons  with  a  history  of  serious 
antisocial  behavior.  The  House  amendment 
permits  the  enrollment  of  such  a  person 
upon  the  finding  of  a  professionally  qualified 
person  that  his  enrollment  will  not  be  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  Job  Corps 
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will  help  him.  overcome  his  problem.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  106. — Enrollment  and  Assignment 
The  House  amendment  waives,  in  the  case 
of  permanent  residents  of  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  requirement 
that  enrollees  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  each  enrollee 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  appropriate  type  cen¬ 
ter  which  (taking  into  account  current 
vacancies  and  requirements  for  efficient  pro¬ 
gram  operation)  is  nearest  his  home.  The 
House  amendment  requires  the  assignment 
of  each  enrollee  to  the  appropriate  type  cen¬ 
ter  nearest  his  home,  but  permits  exceptions, 
on  an  individual  basis,  when  there  are  over¬ 
riding  considerations.  Assignments  to  re¬ 
moter  centers  is  limited  to  cases  where  the 
action  is  necessary  to  provide  equitable  op¬ 
portunities  to  enrollees  from  various  geo¬ 
graphical  areas,  to  prevent  delay,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  enrollee,  or  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  accepts  the  House  amendment,  with 
a  qualification  that  the  requirement  for  as¬ 
signment  to  the  center  nearest  the  enrollee’s 
home  refers  to  the  nearest  center  which  has 
a  vacancy. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  male  enrollees  in  the  Job 
Corps  be  assigned  to  conservation  centers. 
The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  this 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Section  107. — Job  Corps  Centers 
Under  the  Senate  bill  training  in  the  Job 
Corps  would  be  primarily  on  a  residential 
basis.  The  House  bill  provides  that  the  train¬ 
ing  will  be  provided  in  centers  which  are 
residential  or  nonresidential  in  character  or 
which  are  conducted  on  a  combined  residen¬ 
tial  and  nonresidential  basis.  The  Senate 
recedes  on  this  point. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
conservation  centers  of  the  Job  Corps  shall 
be  known  as  “Civilian  Conservation  Centers.” 
The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this  pro¬ 
vision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  training  cen¬ 
ters  shall  be  divided  into  men’s  training 
centers  and  women’s  training  centers.  The 
women’s  training  centers  are  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  education,  training,  and  other  activities 
appropriate  to  the  special  needs  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  young  women.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  contains  no  special  provision  dealing 
with  the  type  of  training  to  be  provided  in 
women’s  training  centers.  The  Senate  re¬ 
cedes. 

Section  108. — Program  Activities 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
required  program  of  an  enrollee  in  the  Job 
Corps  shall  aggregate  at  least  60  hours  a  week. 
The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this  pro¬ 
vision.  The  House  recedes. 

Section  109.— Allowance  and  Support 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  authorize  the  Director  to  pay  personal 
allowances,  as  well  as  other  allowances,  to 
enrollees,  but  the  House  amendment  does  not 
specify  the  amounts  thereof.  The  Senate  bill 
limits  an  enrollee’s  personal  allowances  to 
$35  per  month  during  the  first  6  months  of 
his  enrollment  and  to  $65  per  month  there¬ 
after;  however,  he  may  be  paid  over  $35 
per  month  (but  under  $65)  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  if  his  enrollment  is  expected  to  be  for 
less  than  6  months.  The  Director  may  also 
pay  allowances  in  greater  amounts  in  un¬ 
usual  circumstances.  The  Senate  bill  requires 
the  personal  allowances  to  be  graduated  up¬ 
ward  to  provide  encouragement  to  enrollees, 
and  to  be  subject  to  reduction  as  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  measure.  The  conference  substitute 
accepts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  but 
limits  the  maximum  personal  allowance  to 
$50  a  month. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  109  of  both  ver¬ 
sions  deals  with  the  payment  of  readjust¬ 
ment  allowances  to  enrollees.  The  Senate  bill 


makes  the  payments  mandatory,  while  the 
House  amendment  makes  such  payments  per¬ 
missive.  The  Senate  bill  requires  enrollees  to 
have  been  in  the  Job  Corps  for  6  months  be¬ 
fore  becoming  entitled  to  a  readjustment 
allowance,  subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
while  the  House  version  permits  payment  of 
such  allowances  to  enrollees  who  have  served 
90  days.  Under  the  House  version,  but  not  the 
Senate,  readjustment  allowances  may  be  re¬ 
duced  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  recedes  to  the  House  position  on  each  of 
these  matters. 

Section  111 . — Community  Participation 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  community  advisory  councils  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  joint  discussion 
of  problems  common  to  the  communtiy  and 
to  the  Job  Corps  Center,  and  for  planning 
programs  of  mutual  interest.  When  possible, 
these  advisory  councils  will  be  formed  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  is  encouraged  and,  where  feasi¬ 
ble,  youth  councils  may  be  established.  The 
Director  is  required  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  ensure  that  each  Job  Corps  center  is  so 
operated  as  to  achieve  continuing  coordina¬ 
tion  of  its  activities  with  the  community 
activities.  The  conference  substitute  in¬ 
cludes  these  provisions  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment. 

Section  113. — Evaluation;  Experimental  and 
Developmental  Projects 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  result¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  pro¬ 
gram  sponsors,  including  public  agencies, 
universities,  and  private  organizations.  The 
House  amendment  adds  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  list  and  substitutes  “institutions 
of  higher  education”  for  “universities.”  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  114. — Advisory  Boards  and 
Committees 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  make  use  of  advisory  committees  or 
boards  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Job  Corps,  and  the  Job  Corps  centers, 
where  he  determines  that  availability  of  out¬ 
side  advice  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of 
substantial  benefit.  This  authority  does  not 
limit  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  appointed  under  section  605.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provi¬ 
sion.  It  is  included  in  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference. 

Section  117. — Special  Limitations 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
take  the  action  necessary  to  assure  that,  by 
June  30,  1968,  25  percent  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  receiving  training  on  a  residential 
basis  are  women.  The  House  amendment 
requires,  that  by  such  date  25  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  shall  be 
women.  It  also  requires  the  Director  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  achieve  an  enrollment 
ratio  of  50  percent  women  in  the  Job  Corps, 
consistent  with  efficiency  and  economy  in 
program  operation,  sound  administrative 
practice,  and  the  socio-economic,  education, 
and  training  needs  of  the  population  to  be 
served.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  enrollee  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  to  45,000.  The 
House  amendment  made  the  limitation  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  residential  capacity  of 
Job  Corps  centers.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
take  action  necessary  to  assure  that,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  9  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300 
per  enrollee.  The  House  amendment  places 
a  similar  limit  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  of 
$6,500  per  residential  enrollee  and  $2,500  per 
nonresidential  enrollee.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill,  except  that  the  $7,300  per  year  limit  is 
changed  to  $6,900  per  year. 


Section  118.— Political  Discrimination  and 
Political  Activity 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  prohibits  any  Job  Corps  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  enrollee  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  political  management  or  political 
campaigns.  The  House  amendment  states 
that  the  prohibition  applies  with  respect  to 
both  partisan  and  nonpartisan  political 
campaigns.  It  also  extends  the  prohibition  to 
the  taking  of  an  active  part  in  voter  regis¬ 
tration  drives.  The  House  recedes  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  conference  agreement  to 
place  partisan  and  nonpartisan  political  ac¬ 
tivity  and  voter  registration  restrictions  in 
title  VI  of  the  Act  so  as  to  extend  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  all  programs,  including  the  Job 
Corps. 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  completely  rewrite  part  B  of  title 
I  of  the  act.  Section  references  are  to  the 
new  part  B. 

Section  122. — Prime  Sponsors  and  Delegate 
Agencies 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  for  each 
community  program  area,  the  prime  sponsor 
to  receive  funds  under  this  part  shall  be  the 
community  action  agency  unless  the  Direc¬ 
tor  determines  that  an  alternative  prime 
sponsor  is  likely  to  have  a  greater  capabiltiy 
in  planning  and  implementing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  program.  The  House 
amendment  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  123. — Eligible  Activities 

The  House  amendment  provides  ftiat  con¬ 
centrated  work  and  training  programs  shall 
be  carried  on,  not  only  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  large  concentrations  or  propor¬ 
tions  of  low  income,  unemployed  persons,  but 
also  in  those  rural  areas  having  substantial 
outmigration  to  urban  areas.  The  Senate  bill 
does  not  contain  this  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  provide  for  programs  to  provide  in¬ 
centives  to  private  employers,  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations,  to  train  or  employ 
unemployed  or  low  income  persons.  Among 
the  incentives  permitted  by  the  Senate  bill 
are  reimbursements  to  employers  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive.  Under  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  reimbursements  are  limited  to  reim¬ 
bursements  for  unusual  training  costs  for 
such  a  period.  The  House  recedes;  however, 
the  conferees  expect  that  appropriate  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  issued  to  safeguard  against 
abuses  of  any  of  these  incentive  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  such  incentives  by  any  employer 
in  order  to  transfer  any  enterprise  from  one 
area  to  another  and  safeguards  designed  to 
prevent  the  incentives  from  being  used  as 
a  subsidy  for  normal  operations.  The  incen¬ 
tive  program  should,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  de¬ 
velopment  and  upward  mobility  of  individual 
participants.  It  is  not  intended  that  these 
programs  should  provide  assistance  which 
would  be  supportive  of  firms  or  industries 
which  have  high  rates  of  turnover  of  labor 
because  of  low  wages,  seasonality,  or  other 
factors,  or  which  would  lead  to  displacement 
of  their  currently  employed  work  force  by 
persons  newly  trained  through  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Nor  is  it  intended  that  the  various 
incentive  programs  under  this  act  lead  to  the 
disruption  of  an  industry’s  existing  patterns 
of  competition  or  stimulate  labor  turnover 
by  encouraging  replacement  of  the  existing 
work  force  by  newly  trained  workers.  It 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  this  provision,  as  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  purposes  of  the  MDTA,  to  make  available 
financial  assistance  or  other  incentives  for 
work,  training  and  related  programs  for  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  highly  mobile,  labor  in¬ 
tensive,  and  vigorously  competitive  on  a  na- 
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tional  basis,  which,  have  high  labor  turnover, 
and  in  which  the  prior  possession  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  skill  or  training  is  not  typically  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  employment.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  abuse  it  is  expected  that  appropriate 
administrative  steps  shall  be  taken  to  assure 
that  reimbursements  paid  to  an  employer 
under  section  123(a)(8)  should  cover  only 
such  costs  as  are  incurred  because  the  par¬ 
ticular  worker  or  workers  are  not  able  to 
perform  on  the  job  in  the  manner  the  em¬ 
ployer  previously  expected  of  his  new  hires 
for  the  same  or  a  similar  occupation. 

Section  124. — Special  Conditions 
The  House  amendment  prohibits  financial 
assistance  to  any  program  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  no  person  charged,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  with  responsibility  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration  is,  or  has  been,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  Senate  bill  contains 
no  similar  provision.  The  conference  substi¬ 
tute  adopts  a  revision  of  the  requirement 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  termi¬ 
nate  financial  assistance  to  a  program  under 
this  part  where  he  determines  that  any  per¬ 
son  charged,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Section  125. — Program  Participants 
The  House  amendment  would  make  persons 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  to 
participate  in  programs  under  this  part.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  completely  rewrites  part  D 
of  title  I  of  the  act,  relating  to  special  impact 
programs.  Under  the  House  amendment  the 
separate  treatment  of  special  impact  pro¬ 
grams  is  not  continued.  The  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  retains  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  with  two  changes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  description  of  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill.  Section  references  are  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  part  D  as  they  appear  in 
the  conference  report. 

Section  150. — Statement  of  Purpose 

This  section  provides  that  the  purpose  of 
part  D  is  to  establish  special  programs  di¬ 
rected  to  the  solution  of  critical  problems  ex¬ 
isting  in  particular  communities  or  neighbor¬ 
hoods  within  urban  areas  having  especially 
large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons 
and  rural  areas  having  substantial  outmigra¬ 
tion  to  eligible  urban  areas  and  which  are 
of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  ap¬ 
preciable  impact  in  such  communities  and 
neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  dependency,  chronic  unemployment, 
and  rising  community  tensions. 

Section  151. — Establishment  of  Programs 

Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  agencies  for  programs  which  must  be 
restricted  in  number  so  that  each  is  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable 
impact  on  the  areas  served.  Programs  may  in¬ 
clude  economic  and  business  development 
programs  including  those  which  provide 
financial  and  other  incentives  to  business  to 
locate  in  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  such  areas,  community  development 
activities  which  create  new  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  activities  and  contribute  to  an  im¬ 
proved  living  environment,  and  manpower 
training  programs  which  support  and  com¬ 
plement  economic,  business,  and  community 
development  programs,  including  activities 
described  in  part  B  of  title  I.  This  latter 
provision  was  not  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Section  152. — Requirements  for  Financial 
Assistance 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  before  pro¬ 
viding  financial  assistance  the  Director  de¬ 
termines  that  projects  and  facilities  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  be  located  in  the 


area  served;  that  projects  will  promote  the 
development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  the  ownership  or  par¬ 
ticipation  in  ownership  of  assisted  business 
by  residents  of  the  area  served;  that  projects 
be  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  of  local  businessmen  by 
their  inclusion  on  programs,  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors,  advisory  councils,  or  other  means;  that 
the  program  be  coordinated  with  local  plan¬ 
ning  under  this  act,,  the  Model  Cities  Act, 
and  other  relevant  plans  for  physical  and 
human  resources;  that  the  requirements  of 
subsections  122(e)  and  124(a)  of  the  act  axe 
met;  that  preference  be  given  to  the  residents 
of  the  areas  served  in  filling  jobs  and  train¬ 
ing  opportunities,  and  that  training  pro¬ 
grams,  where  feasible,  train  for  jobs  outside 
the  area  for  which  the  program  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  extension  of 
financial  assistance  to  assist  in  the  relocation 
of  establishments,  from  one  location  to  an¬ 
other  if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  of 
original  location. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  level  of 
financial  assistance  to  areas  served  by  the 
special  impact  program  for  related  purposes 
under  this  act  not  be  diminished  in  order  to 
substitute  funds  authorized  by  part  D. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  Director 
reserve  not  less  than  7  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  title  I  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  for  reserving  not  less  than  8 
percent. 

Section  153. — Application  of  Other  Federal 
Resources 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  take 
steps  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  assure  the  availability  of  land  for  business 
location  and  expansion. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  assisted  areas 
be  deemed  redevelopment  areas  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
that  such  areas  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  that  act. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Director  to 
take  steps  to  assure  that  contracts,  subcon¬ 
tracts,  and  deposits  made  with  Federal  funds 
are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the 
purposes  of  part  D. 

Section  154. — Evaluation 

This  section  requires  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  program  effectiveness  to  be  conducted  by 
such  public  or  private  organizations  as  the 
Director  may  designate  and  permits  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such 
evaluation. 

Section  155. — Federal  Share  of  Program  Costs 

This  section  provides  that  Federal  grants 
for  programs  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
cost  unless  the  Director  determines  that 
grants  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  re¬ 
quired  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part 
B.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  Where  capital  investment  is  re¬ 
quired  under  contract  with  a  private  profit¬ 
making  organization  the  Federal  share  of 
such  capital  investment  shall  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  cost. 

REVISION  OP  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM 
PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
mend  completely  rewrite  title  II  of  the  act, 
which  provides  for  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  Section  references  herein  are  to  the 
sections  of  the  new  title  II  as  they  appear  in 
the  substitute  recommended  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Section  201. — Statement  of  Purpose 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  contain  a  statement  of  purpose.  The 
Senate  provision  is  short,  merely  stating  it 
to  be  the  purpose  of  the  title  to  assist  com¬ 
munities  in  opening  opportunities  which 


enable  low-income  persons  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency.  The  comparable  House  provision 
is  very  detailed.  It  states  the  purpose  of  the 
title  to  be  to  provide  for  community  action 
agencies  and  programs  and  to  prescribe  their 
structure  and  functions.  It  states  that  the 
•  basic  purpose  of  the  title  is  to  stimulate  a 
1  better  focusing  of  all  available  resources 
upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income  fami¬ 
lies,  and  low-income  individuals  of  all  ages 
to  obtain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motiva¬ 
tions  and  secure  the  opportunities  needed 
for  them  to  become  fully  self-sufficient.  The 
■  House  amendment  then  goes  on  to  list  a 
number  of  specific  purposes  for  which  the 
title  is  enacted.  The  section  further  declares 
it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  title  and  the 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  provide  for  basic  education,  health  care, 
vocational  training,  and  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  rural  America  to  enable  the 
poor  who  live  there  to  remain  in  such  areas 
and  to  become  self-sufficient  therein.  It  also 
states  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  title 
or  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  en¬ 
courage  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  House  amendment. 

Part  A — Community  action  agencies; 
community  action  programs 
Section  210. — Designation  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies;  community  action  programs 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to  en¬ 
courage  the  formation  of  community  action 
agencies,  which  may  be  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  nonprofit  in  character.  However,  in  order 
to  merit  assistance,  such  an  agency  must 
be  responsible,  and  must  be  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  community  action  program,  and 
of  mobilizing  public  resources,  as  well  as 
available  private  resources.  It  will  serve  as  a 
prime  sponsor  for  financial  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  title.  It  must  have  adequate 
authority  to  administer  the  funds  received 
by  it,  to  transfer  and  delegate  those  funds 
to  other  agencies,  and  to  contract  with 
public  or  private  organizations. 

The  House  amendment  contains  provisions 
on  this  subject  which  differ  in  major  respects 
from  those  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Under  the  House  amendment  a  community 
action  agency  must  be  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination  of 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  designated  by  the  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  or  combination 
thereof,  so  long  as  it  has  the  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  and  organizations  to  assist  in 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  title,  and  is 
designated  as  a  community  action  agency  by 
the  Director.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment,  with  certain  clarifying  amendments. 
These  clarifying  amendments  require  the 
community  action  agency  to  have  the  power 
and  authority  to,  and  be  one  which  will,  per¬ 
form  all  of  the  requirements  imposed  on 
community  action  agencies  by  section  212; 
and,  also,  it  must  be  determined  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  plannnig,  conducting,  administer¬ 
ing,  and  evaluating  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  also,  it  is  currently  designated 
as  a  community  action  agency  by  the  Di¬ 
rector.  These  clarifying  amendments  are  not 
in  any  way  intended  to  confer  on  the  Di¬ 
rector  any  authority  to  make  subjective 
judgments  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
a  community  action  agency. 

The  House  amendment  also  describes  a 
community  action  program.  It  is  a  com¬ 
munity  based  and  operated  program  which 
(1)  will  include  a  sufficient  number  of  proj¬ 
ects  to  provide  a  range  of  services  and  activi¬ 
ties  having  a  measurable  and  potentially 
major  impact  on  causes  of  poverty  in  the 
community;  (2)  is  developed  and  organized 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  title;  and  (3)  conforms  to 
supplementary  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Director. 
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Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  define  what  is  meant  by  “community” 
for  purposes  of  community  action  programs. 
These  provisions  are  very  similar  except  that 
the  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  work  and  training  programs, 
physical  and  economic  development,  housing, 
education,  health,  and  other  community 
services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
coterminus  or  complementary  boundaries  for 
planning  purposes.  The  conference  substitute, 
in  subsection  (c)  of  section  210,  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  provide  financial  assistance  di¬ 
rectly  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
(as  community  action  agencies)  which  are 
not  community  action  agencies  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  where  he  determines 
that  the  community  action  agency  serving 
the  community  had  failed,  after  having  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  submit 
a  satisfactory  plan  for  a -community  action 
program  which  meets  the  criteria  for  ap¬ 
proval  set  forth  in  the  title,  or  that  neither 
the  State  nor  any  qualified  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  or  subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  community  action  agency  or  to 
designate  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  to  be  so  designated 
by  the  Director.  The  substitute  agreed  upon 
in  conference  adopts  these  provisions,  but 
with  two  additions.  The  first  is  to  require 
the  Director,  when  he  exercises  the  author¬ 
ity  given  in  this  subsection,  to  designate  the 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  as  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,,  thus  requiring  it  to 
meet  the  criteria  in  the  bill  applicable  to 
community  action  agencies.  The  second  is 
to  permit  the  Director  to  exercise  such  au¬ 
thority  where  a  community  action  agency 
serving  a  community  has  failed  to  carry  out 
its  plan  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  in  the  House 
amendment  provides  that  a  political  sub¬ 
division  cannot  be  irlcluded  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  of  a  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  or  subdivisions,  if  the 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials 
thereof  do  not  wish  to  be  so  included.  It 
also  provides  that  such  political  subdivision, 
and  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  or  agency  designated  by  it  will  be 
eligible  for  designation  as  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  on  the  same  basis  as  other  polit¬ 
ical  subdivisions  and  their  designees.  This 
provision  is  retained  in  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  conference  committee  expects 
that  the  Director  will  establish  procedures 
which  assure  that  appropriate  political  sub¬ 
divisions  have  adequate  prior  notification 
of  their  inclusion  in  an  application  for  an 
agency’s  designation  as  a  community  action 
agency. 

Section  211. — Community  Action  Agencies 
and  Boards 

This  section  of  the  House  amendment  re¬ 
quires  community  action  agencies  which  are 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States  to 
administer  programs  through  a  community 
action  board  and  other  community  action 
agencies  designated  by  States  or  political 
subdivisions  to  have  a  governing  board.  In 
each  case,  the  House  provided  that  the  board 
be  limited  to  51  members  and  be  constituted 
one-third  public  officials,  at  least  one-third 
representatives  of  the  poor  and  the  remain¬ 
der  representatives  of  business,  industry, 
labor,  religious;  welfare,  education  or  other 
major  groups  and  interests  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  these 
elaborate  requirements  for  composition  of 
boards.  The  conference  agreement  follows 
the  provision  of  the  House  amendment,  ex¬ 
cept  as  specified  herein. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  pub¬ 
lic  official  membership  on  the  board  could  be 
less  than  one-third  of  the  board  member¬ 
ship  only  where  the  number  of  public  offi¬ 


cials  reasonably  available  for  such  service 
was  less  than  one-third  of  the  membership. 
The  conference  agreement  clarifies  this  pro¬ 
vision  by  changing  the  words  “reasonably 
available  for  such  service”  to  “reasonably 
available  or  willing  to  serve”.  The  require¬ 
ment  in  the  House  amendment  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  be  persons  chosen 
in  accordance  with  democratic  selection  pro¬ 
cedures  adequate  to  assure  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served 
has  been  retained,  but  it  is  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  conferees  that  this  language  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  a  variety  of 
procedures  for  selecting  representatives  of 
the  poor  in  different  types  of  communities 
and  areas.  These  might  include  nominations 
and  elections  on  a  neighborhood  or  commu- 
nitywide  basis,  use  of  neighborhood  meet¬ 
ings  to  which  the  poor  are  especially  invited, 
indirect  selection  of  communitywide  board 
representatives  by  area  boards  which  are 
themselves  chosen  by  neighborhood  resi¬ 
dents,  or  other  democratic  selection  tech¬ 
niques  that  may  be  developed  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  where 
a  community  action  agency  places  responsi¬ 
bility  for  policy  determinations  with  respect 
to  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a  particular 
geographic  area  in  a  subsidiary  board,  coun¬ 
cil,  or  similar  agency,  or  where  it  places  sub¬ 
stantial  reliance  on  the  recommendations  of 
such  an  agency  in  making  policy  determina¬ 
tions  affecting  particular  areas,  such  subsidi¬ 
ary  agency  is  required  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  relating  to  the  maximum 
number  of  members  on  the  board  and  to  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  board  of  the  poor,  public 
officials,  and  representatives  of  major  groups 
and  interest  in  the  community.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  modifies  this  requirement  to 
provide  that  where  a  community  action 
agency  places  responsibility  for  major  policy 
determinations  with  respect  to  the  character, 
funding,  extent,  and  administration  of  and 
budgeting  for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
particular  geographic  area  within  a  com¬ 
munity  in  a  subsidiary  agency  its  membership 
must  be  broadly  representative  of  such  area, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Director  which 
assure  adequate  opportunity  for  membership 
of  elected  public  officials.  Community  action 
agencies  are  also  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
neighborhood-based  organizations  composed 
of  residents  of  the  area  or  members  of  the 
groups  served,  to  assist  in  the  planning,  con¬ 
duct,  and  evaluation  of  components  of  the 
community  action  program. 

The  House  amendment  permits  community 
action  boards  and  community  action  govern¬ 
ing  boards  to  appoint  executive  committees 
or  similar  groups,  and  to  prescribe  their 
quorum  requirements.  The  conference  substi¬ 
tute  adopts  this  provision,  but  with  the  re¬ 
striction  that  a  quorum  may  not  be  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  membership  of  such  com¬ 
mittee  or  group.  The  conference  substitute 
also  adds  to  this  subsection  a  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill  which  requires  community 
action  agencies  to  establish  procedures  under 
which  community  agencies  and  representa¬ 
tive  groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves 
inadequately  represented  on  the  community 
action  board  or  governing  board  may  petition 
for  adequate  representation. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  designed  to  clarify  the  right  of  the 
poor  and  the  residents  of  the  areas  con¬ 
cerned  to  participate  meaningfully  in  the 
community  action  programs.  This  provision 
states  that  each  community  action  board 
established  to  administer  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  of  the  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  or  subdivisions  shall  (1)  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  implementation  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  designed  to  serve  poor 
or  low-income  areas  with  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served  so  as  to  best 
stimulate  and  take  full  advantage  of  capa¬ 


bilities  for  self-advancement  and  assure  that 
those  programs  and  projects  are  meaningful 
and  widely  utilized  by  their  intended  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  (2)  have  at  least  one-third  of  its 
members  chosen  in  accordance  with  dem¬ 
ocratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to  as¬ 
sure  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
poor  in  the  areas  served,  (3)  be  so  estab¬ 
lished  and  organized  that  the  poor  and  res¬ 
idents  of  the  area  concerned  will  be  able  to 
influence  the  character  of  programs  affect¬ 
ing  their  interests  and  regularly  participate 
in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  those 
programs,  (4)  be  a  continuing  and  effective 
mechanism  for  securing  broad  community 
involvement  in  the  programs  assisted.  Pro¬ 
visions  in  the  House  amendment  also  con¬ 
taining  the  requirements  mentioned  in  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  (3)  and  (4)  above  were  retained  in  the 
conference  substitute  and  are  to  be  found 
in  sectiqjis  201,  211,  and  212. 

Section  214. — Housing  Development  and 
Service  Organizations 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  215(b) ,  requires 
each  community  action  agency  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  housing  development 
and  service  organizations  to  focus  on  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  persons.  These 
organizations  will  provide  technical,  admin¬ 
istrative,  and  financial  assistance  required 
to  help  those  persons  to  utilize  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  enable  sponsors  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  existing  mortgage  insurance  and 
housing  assistance  programs.  While  these 
corporations  may  themselves  become  spon¬ 
sors  of  housing  under  existing  programs,  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  may  they  insure  mort- 
.  gages  or  duplicate  the  long-term  capital  fi¬ 
nancing  functions  of  programs  administered 
by  the  specialized  housing  agencies.  They 
will  coordinate  their  efforts  with  other  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  efforts.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  includes  this  provision. 

Part  B — Financial  assistance  to  community 

action  programs  and  related  activities 

Section  221. — General  Provisions  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Assistance 

The  Senate  bill  in  section  220(a),  and  the 
House  bill  in  section  220  and  section  221(a), 
prescribe  the  nature  of  community  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  to  receive  gen¬ 
eral  financial  assistance  under  the  title. 
While  somewhat  different  in  form,  the  provi¬ 
sions  are  substantially  the  same,  except  that 
in  the  list  of  examples  of  types  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  activities,  the  Senate  bill  refers 
to  activities  and  supporting  facilities  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  participants  to  obtain  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  prevention  of  narcotics  addiction, 
alcoholism,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  and  alcoholics,  to  obtain  emergency 
assistance  through  loans  or  grants  to  meet 
immediate  or  urgent  individual  and  family 
needs  including  the  need  for  health  services, 
nutritious  food,  housing,  and  employment- 
related  assistance,  to  remove  obstacles  and 
solve  personal  and  family  problems  blocking 
the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency,  and  to 
achieve  greater  participation  in  community 
affairs.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  except  for 
a  conforming  amendment  recognizing  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  special  program  for  health  serv¬ 
ices  and  nutritious  food.  The  Senate  bill  in 
section  220(b)  provides  that  after  July  1, 
1968,  the  Director  must  require  community 
action  agencies  to  use  a  systematic  approach 
to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
title  and  the  utilization  of  funds  provided  it. 
The  Director  may,  however,  extend  the  time 
for  such  requirement  to  take  into  account 
the  length  of  time  a  program  has  been  in 
operation.  He  is  also  required  to  take  steps 
to  assure  the  participation  of  other.  Federal 
agencies  in  support  of  the  development  and 
implementation  of  these  systematic  ap¬ 
proaches.  The  House  amendment  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  It  is  included  in  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  House  amendment  in  section  221(b) 
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permits  the  Director  to  fund  limited  purpose 
projects  of  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  where  there  is  no  community  action 
agency  for  the  community  or  where  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  has  given  its  approval. 
This  provision  is  retained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  take  action  to  assure  that  every  reason¬ 
able  effort  is  made  by  applicants  to  secure 
the  views  of  local  public  officials  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  affected  communities,  and  to  resolve 
all  issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  submission  of  applications. 
This  provision  is  retained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
title  must  be  used  to  finance  programs  lo¬ 
cally  selected  to  respond  to  particular  com¬ 
munity  needs.  This  provision  is  not  retained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  in 
determining  whether,  in  what  amount,  and 
on  what  conditions  to  extend  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  new  community  action  programs,  the 
Director  shall  consider  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  poverty  in  the  community  and  the  proba¬ 
ble  capacity  of  the  agency  to  undertake  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  in  full  con- . 
formity  with  the  purposes  of  title  II.  In  re¬ 
newing  or  supplementing  that  financial 
assistance  he  is  required  to  consider  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  carrying  out  such  a  program, 
consistent  with  the  needs,  and  with  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  special  problems  of,  rural  and 
smaller  communities,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  agency  has  discharged  its  specific 
functions  and  duties  to  this  end.  The  Senate 
bill,  in  section  220(e),  contains  a  compara¬ 
ble  provision  which,  in  addition,  prohibits 
the  Director  from  establishing  binding  na¬ 
tional  priorities  on  funds  authorized  for 
community  action  programs,  and  instead  re¬ 
quires  him  to  review  each  application  for  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  on  its  merits.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  222. — Special  Programs  and 
Assistance 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  221,  authorizes 
the  Director  to  reserve  funds  and  provide  as¬ 
sistance  for  “national  emphasis’’  programs 
which  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  poor  which 
are  common  to  a  number  of  communities. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Follow  Through  pro¬ 
grams  and  Upward  Bound  programs,  this  as¬ 
sistance  would  be  provided  through  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies,  unless  the  community 
action  agency  does  not  wish  to  undertake  the 
responsibility,  fails  to  demonstrate  its  capa¬ 
bility,  or  there  is  no  such  agency  in  the  area. 
The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  develop  and  carry  on  special  programs 
in  order  to  stimulate  actions  to  meet  or  deal 
with  particularly  critical  needs  or  problems 
of  the  poor  which  are  common  to  a  number 
of  communities.  This  authority  could  be  used 
only  where  the  Director  determines  that  the 
objectives  sought  could  not  be  effectively 
achieved  through  the  use  of  the  authority 
granted  to  conduct  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  Also  it  could  only  be  used  with  respect 
to  programs  which  (1)  •  involve  activities 
which  could  be  incorporated  into  or  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  community  action  programs, 
(2)  involve  significantly  new  combinations 
of  resources  or  new  and  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  (3)  are  structured  in  a  way 
that,  within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assist¬ 
ance  contemplated,  most  fully  and  effectively 
promote  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  could  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry 
on  local  projects  initiated  under  special  pro¬ 
grams,  but  wherever  feasible  the  inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  in  community  action 
programs  would  be  encouraged,  with  a  view 
to  minimizing  possible  duplication  and  pro¬ 
moting  efficiency  in  the  use  of  community  fa¬ 
cilities  and  services,  better  assisting  persons 
having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  se¬ 


curing  from  the  funds  committed  the  great¬ 
est  possible  impact  in  promoting  family  and 
individual  self-sufficiency.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  on  these  matters,  except  that  to 
be  eligible  for  such  assistance  a  program 
need  not  meet  all  of  the  criteria  contained  in 
the  numbered  clauses  above,  as  long  as  it 
meets  one  of  those  criteria. 

The  special  programs  carried  on  under  this 
section  include  those  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs: 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  provide  for  carrying  on  Headstart  proj¬ 
ects  as  special  programs.  The  Senate  bill  re¬ 
quires  that  these  programs  include  appro¬ 
priate  activities  to  encourage  parent  par¬ 
ticipation  and  permit  effective  use  of  parent 
services.  The  House  amendment  requires 
direct  participation  of  parents  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall 
program  direction  at  the  local  level.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  contain  substantially  the  same  provi¬ 
sions  for  Follow  Through  programs,  but  the 
Senate  bill  requires  that  the  funds  for  these 
programs  be  transferred  directly  from  the 
Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare.  Financial  assistance  would 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of 
agreements  reached  with  the  Director,  di¬ 
rectly  to  local  educational  agencies  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  such  agreements.  A 
related  provision  adds  a  new  section  621  to 
the  Act  which  requires  the  Director  to  dele¬ 
gate  his  functions  under  this  provision  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  requires  that  such  functions  be 
carried  on  through  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  this 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  contain  provisions  relating  to  Legal 
Services  programs.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  these  programs  must  further  the  cause 
of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty 
by  mobilizing  the  assistance  of  lawyers  and 
legal  institutions  and  by  providing  legal  ad¬ 
vice,  legal  representation,  counseling,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  appropriate  services.  The 
comparable  provision  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  requires  that  legal  services  programs 
provide  legal  advice  and  legal  representation 
to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford 
services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with 
legal  research  and  information  as  appropri¬ 
ate  to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or 
legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof, 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  justice 
among  persons  living  in  poverty.  On  this 
difference  the  House  recedes.  The  Senate  bill 
requires  the  Director  to  make  arrangements 
under  which  State  and  local  bar  associations 
would  be  consulted  and  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  submit  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  project  before  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  and  funded  and  to  submit  comments, 
and  recommendations  on  the  operation  of 
the  project  after  it  is  approved  and  funded. 
The  comparable  provision  of  the  House  bill 
requires  the  Director  to  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  is  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  sub¬ 
mit  comments  and  recommendations  on  the 
proposal  before  it  is  approved  or  funded. 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
language,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
“principal”.  The  House  amendment  also  con¬ 
tains  a  provision,  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  Senate  bill,  which  provides  that  no 
funds  or  personnel  made  available  for  the 
legal  services  program  under  whatever  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  act  it  is  conducted,  shall  be 
utilized  to  organize  or  assist  in  organizing 
any  unlawful  demonstration  or  civil  disturb¬ 
ance,  or  for  the  defense  of  any  person  charged 
with  participating  therein,  or  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  crime  committed  in  the  course 
thereof,  if  such  person  organized  or  assisted 
in  organizing  such  demonstration  or  civil 
disturbance.  The  conference  substitute  con¬ 
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tains  a  modification  of  this  provision.  As 
modified,  it  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
or  personnel  made  available  for  this  program 
for  the  defense  of  any  person  charged  with 
crime,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
where,  after  consultation  with  the  court  hav¬ 
ing  jurisdiction,  the  Director  determines  that 
adequate  legal  assistance  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  an  indigent  defendant  unless  such 
services  are  made  available.  The  portion  of 
this  provision  dealing'  with  use  of  program 
funds  and  personnel  to  organize  or  assist  in 
organizing  unlawful  demonstrations  or  civil 
disturbances  is  treated  in  the  new  section  613. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  for  a  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  program  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  section.  The  differences  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
are  the  following:  The  Senate  bill  provides 
a  list  of  examples  of  types  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  health  services  which  might  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  comprehensive  health  services  include 
some  of  the  listed  types  of  services,  but  pro¬ 
vides  an  exception  in  rural  areas  where  the 
lack  of  even  elemental  health  services  and 
personnel  may  require  simple,  less  compre¬ 
hensive  services  to  be  established  first.  The 
Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
lists  family  planning,  narcotic  addiction,  and 
alcoholism  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
among  the  comprehensive  health  services 
which  might  appropriately  be  included  in  a 
program.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the 
services  must  be  made  readily  accessible  to 
low-income  residents  of  the  area,  but  pro¬ 
vides  that  they  may  be  available  on  an 
emergency  basis  or  pending  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  to  all  residents  of  the  area 
served.  The  comparable  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  requires  that  the  services 
be  made  readily  accessible  to  the  residents 
of  the  area.  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  solicit  and  consider  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  the  principal  local 
medical  associations  in  the  area  before  ap¬ 
proving  any  project.  There  is  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  House  amendment.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  contains  the  above  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
following  changes:  (1)  the  Hciuse  amend¬ 
ment’s  exception  for  rural  areas  is  included, 
and  (2)  the  requirement  that  the  principal 
local  medical  association  be  consulted  is 
modified  by  deleting  “principal”. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  comprehen¬ 
sive  health  services  programs  include  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  agencies  for  projects  designed 
to  develop  knowledge  or  enhance  skills  in  the 
field  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  These 
projects  would  encourage  health  profession¬ 
als  to  direct  their  talents  and  energies  to¬ 
ward  providing  health  services  for  the  poor. 
In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  Director 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  training  and  study  in  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Under  this  authority 
the  Director  could  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  stipends  and  allowances  for  persons  under¬ 
going  this  training  and  for  their  dependents. 
The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  directed  to 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  programs 
and  projects  authorized  under  this  provi¬ 
sion  with  other  related  activities.  The  House 
amendment  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
It  is  retained  in  the  substitute  agreed  upon 
in  conference. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  provide  for  Upward  Bound  programs. 
They  differ  only  in  that  the  Senate  bill  au¬ 
thorizes  financial  assistance  for  Upward 
Bound  programs  to  be  provided  directly  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  instead  of 
through  community  action  agencies.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  to  be  known  as  “Emergency 
Food  and  Medical  Services”  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  on  a  temporary,  emergency  basis  food- 
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stuffs,  and  medical  services  needed  to  count¬ 
eract  conditions  of  starvation  and  malnu¬ 
trition  among  the  poor.  It  provides  that  the 
program  should  be  carried  out  through  ar¬ 
rangements  with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  or  officials  to  insure  the  availability 
of  such  foodstuffs  and  services  through  a 
community  action  agency  where  feasible,  or 
by  other  means  if  no  such  agency  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  encourages  community  action 
agencies  to  develop  projects  to  assist  the  poor 
to  rKaintain  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 
TheSenate  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro¬ 
vision.  The  conference  substitute  contains  a 
modification  of  the  House  provision.  As 
modified,  the  Director  would  arrange  to 
carry  out  these  functions '  through  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  also  requires  the  Director  to 
reserve  and  make  available  from  the  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  title,  not  less  than  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
purposes  of  this  program. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  managers  that  to  re¬ 
quire  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
agency  or  organization  to  satisfy  matching 
requirements  imposed  by  section  225,  when 
it  is  competent  and  willing  to  administer  an 
emergency  food  and  medical  services  pro¬ 
gram  but  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  non- 
Federal  cash  or  services,  would  render  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  emer¬ 
gency  program  authority.  Therefore  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Director,  in  every  such  in¬ 
stance,  will  use  his  authority  under  section 
225(c)  to  waive  such  matching  requirements 
in  favor  of  full  Federal  funding  of  such  a 
program. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  financial 
assistance  for  day  care  programs  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  as  national  emphasis  programs.  The 
Senate  bill  adds  a  new  part  B  to  title  V  of  the 
Act  providing  Federal  assistance  for  a  day 
care  program,  which  is  described  later  in 
this  statement.  However,  it  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  conferees  that  the  deletion  of  this 
special  emphasis  program  from  the  com¬ 
munity  action  title  should  discourage  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  from  including  day 
care  projects  in  their  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  provide  for  programs  to  identify  and 
meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor  persons  to  be 
carried  out  as  a  special  program.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  this  program  would  be  known  as 
Project  Find,  while  under  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  it  would  be  known  as  Senior  Opportu¬ 
nities  and  Services.'  The  Senate  bill  intends 
the  program  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
over  the  age  of  60  while  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  uses  55  as  the  eligibility  age.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  adopts  the  Senate  age  limit. 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
list  the  development  of  certain  all-season 
centers  as  one  of  the  areas  of  activities  to  be 
included  in  the  program.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment,  unlike  the  Senate  bill,  requires  that 
these  centers  be  controlled  by  the  older  per¬ 
sons  tiiemselves.  The  House  amendment  also 
provides  that  in  administering  this  program, 
the  Director  must  utilize  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  the  services  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  Aging  in  accordance  with  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare.  The  Senate  recedes  on 
both  of  these  points. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  in 
developing  special  programs  the  Director 
must  give  priority  to  programs  involving 
services  or  activities  whose  effectiveness  has 
been  tested  in  one  or  more  community  action 
programs,  or  in  connection  with  other  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  or  local  programs,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  It  also  requires  him  to  cooperate  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  with  a  view  to 
developing  programs  which  will  supplement 
and  improve  programs  for  which  those 


agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
he  is  required  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
these  programs  by  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  pursuant  to  delegation  of  authority 
or  suitable  agreements.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  has  no  comparable  provision,  and 
it  is  not  included  in  the  conference  report. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  permit  the  use  of  funds  allocated  for 
national  emphasis  programs  for  training,  re¬ 
search,  and  technical  assistance.  The  House 
amendment  requires  it  to  be  directly  related 
to  program  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion.  The  Senate  amendment  requires  that 
assistance  for  such  purposes  be  consistent 
with,  and  subject  to,  the  provisions  which 
relate  to  training;  technical  assistance,  re¬ 
search,  and  pilot  programs  generally.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment,  in  section  222(d), 
requires  the  Director  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  evaluation  of  the  national  emphasis 
programs.  For  this  purpose  he  is  required 
to  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  or 
where  appropriate  with  State  agencies.  The 
reports  of  these  studies  shall  be  public  -rec¬ 
ords  and  shall  be  reflected  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Director.  The  Senate  provisions 
on  program  evaluation  are  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  233,  and  are  dealt  with  in  that  section 
in  the  conference  report.  All  provisions  of  the 
conference  substitute  relating  to  program 
evaluation  are  contained  in  section  233. 

Section  223. — Resident  Employment 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  all  component  programs  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs,  residents  of  the  area 
and  members  of  the  groups  served  shall  be 
provided  maximum  employment  opportunity, 
including  opportunity  for  further  occupa¬ 
tional  training  and  career  advancement.  The 
Director  is  also  required  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  persons  55  years  and  older  as 
regular,  part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in 
component  programs.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  comparable  provision.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  retains  this  provision. 

Section  224. — Neighborhood  Centers 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
encourage  the  development  of  neighborhood 
centers  designed  to  promote  the  effectiveness 
of  needed  services  in  fields  particularly  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  so  or¬ 
ganized  as  to  promote  the  maximum  partici¬ 
pation  of  neighborhood  residents  in  center 
planning,  policymaking,  administration,  and 
operation.  Such  centers  would  be  responsive 
to  such  neighborhood  needs,  including  coun¬ 
seling,  referral,  followthrough,  and  commu¬ 
nity  development  activities,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  best  assure  a.  system 
under  which  existing  programs  are  extended 
to  the  most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one 
another,  are  responsive  to  the  range  of  com¬ 
munity,  family,  and  individual  problems,  and 
are  fully  adopted  to  neighborhood  needs  and 
conditions.  The  House  amendment  does  not 
contain  this  provision.  It  is  included  in  the 
substitute  agreed  iipon  in  conference. 

Section  225. — Allotment  of  Funds; 

Limitations  on  Assistance 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend¬ 
ment  permit  separate  allotments  for  national 
emphasis  programs,  except  that  the  Senate 
amendment  does  not  make  this  provision  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Headstart  program.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  require  matching  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
grams  carried  on  under  title  n.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  the  required  matching  is  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted 
program.  Under  the  House  amendment  the 
required  matching  is  20  percent  of  such  cost. 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  con¬ 
tribution  may  be  made  in  kind,  fairly  evalu¬ 
ated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  100  percent  of  the  non-Federal  contribu¬ 


tion  may  be  made  in  kind.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  if  a  community  provides  excessive  non- 
Federal  contributions  the  excess  amount  may 
be  used  to  meet  its  matching  requirements 
under  the  work-training  programs.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
v/hich  require  non-Federal  matching  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  approved  cost  of  assisted 
programs,  and  it  also  provides  that  all  the 
non-Federal  contribution  may  be  made  in 
kind.  It  also  retains  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill  providing  that  excessive  non-Fed¬ 
eral  contributions  may  be  used  to  meet 
matching  requirements  under  work-training 
programs. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision,  not 
found  in  the  House  amendment,  under  which 
the  Director  may  not  approve  a  program  for 
assistance  under  title  H  until  he  has  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that,  to  the  extent  in-school 
educational  services  previously  provided  can 
be  expanded  and  adopted  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
purposes  of  the  assistance  to  be  extended 
under  the  title,  the  agency  providing  such 
services  will  be  utilized.  The  Senate  recedes 
with  the  understanding  that  the  March  5, 
1966,  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  as  revised  and  currently  implemented 
(in  the  light  of  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965)  with  respect  to  coordination  of 
community  action  programs  with  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Act  will  be  observed. 

Section  231. — State  Agency  Assistance 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment,  in  section  231,  authorize  the  Director 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  State  agen¬ 
cies.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate  bill  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  appropriate  State  agency,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  House  amendment  it  is 
provided  to  the  State  agency  designated  in 
accordance  with  State  law.  The  Senate  re¬ 
cedes. 

Section  232. — Research  and  Pilot  Programs 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  before  ap¬ 
proving  any  grant  or  contract  for  a  pilot 
project  in  a  community  which  has  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency,  the  Director  must 
solicit  and  consider  the  views  of  that  agency 
on  the  proposed  project.  Tire  comparable  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  House  amendment  provides 
that  no  pilot  or  demonstration  project  may 
be  commenced  in  any  major  political  sub¬ 
division  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
local  community  action  agency,  or  in  the 
absence  of  a  community  action  agency,  the 
local  governing  body  of  that  subdivision.  The 
conference  agreement  contains  a  substitute 
for  this  provision  which  requires  a  plan  for 
a  proposed  pilot  or  demonstration  project  to 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  community 
action  agency  or  local  governing  officials  of 
the  political  subdivision.  The  plan  could 
then  be  carried  out  if  not  disapproved  by 
such  agency  or  officials  within  30  days.  If 
it  is  disapproved,  the  plan  may  be  carried 
out  only  if  it  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
develop  and  carry  out  pilot  projects  which 
aid  elderly  persons  to  achieve  greater  self- 
sufficiency,  focus  upon  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty,  are  designed  to  develop  new  tech¬ 
niques  and  community  based  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  narcotics  addiction  or  to  rehabilitate 
narcotic  addicts,  or  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  organizations, 
other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  The  Senate  bill  also 
contains  a  provision  requiring  the  Director 
to  conduct  research  and  pilot  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  assure  the  more  effective  use  of 
human  and  natural  resources  of  rural 
America  and  to  slow  the  out-migration  from 
rural  areas.  These  projects  may  be  operated 
jointly  or  in  cooperation  with  other  federally 
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assisted  programs.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  provisions  comparable  to  those 
of  the  Senate  bill.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

:  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  not  more 
.than  15  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
•carrying  out  title  II  in  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  for 
research  and  pilot  projects.  The  House 
amendment  provides  that  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  such  sums  may  be  so  used.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  requires  that  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  act 
tor  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  research  and  pilot  proj¬ 
ects  provided  for  in  subsection  (d),  that  is, 
those  designed  to  assure  the  more  effective 
•use  of  human  and  natural  resources  of  rural 
■America  and  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  conference  substitute  revises 
•this  restriction  so  as  to  provide  that  one- 
third  of  the  sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
available  only  for  such  projects. 

Section  233. — Evaluation 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
provide  continuing  evaluation  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  programs  and  of  re¬ 
search  and  pilot  projects.  For  this  purpose  he 
is  authorized  to  contract  for  independent 
evaluations  of  these  programs  or  individual 
projects.  He  is  also  required  to  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Results  would  be  included  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report  required  by  section  608.  The 
House  amendment  contains  generally  com¬ 
parable  provisions  in  section  214  and  in  sec¬ 
tion  222(d).  The  conference  agreement  in¬ 
cludes  a  provision  which  is  a  substitute  for 
the  provisions  of  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Under  this  provision, 
the  Director  is  required  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinuing  evaluation  of  programs  carried  on 
under  title  II.  He  is  authorized,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  contract  for  independent  evaluations. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  require  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  group  or  committee  to  provide  evalu¬ 
ation  and  advisory  services.  He  is  also  re¬ 
quired  to  consult  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  provide,  where  feasible,  for 
jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies 
on  a  national  or  State  basis.  The  opinions  of 
program  participants  would  also  be  obtained. 
The  reports  of  these  studies  are  made  public 
records,  and  a  summary  of  them  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Director’s  annual  report.  The 
Director  is  required  to  develop  and  publish 
standards  for  evaluation  of  program  effective¬ 
ness.  These  standards  would  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  to  fund  programs. 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
also  includes  a  requirement  that  the  Director 
contract  for  an  independent  study  and  evalu¬ 
ation  with  a  report  to  Congress  before  April 
1,  1969,  on  the  action  taken  under  sections 
210  and  211  and  the  effects  thereof. 

Section  240. — Assistant  Directors  for 
Community  Action 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  appoint  an  Assistant  Director  to 
be  known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com¬ 
munity  Action  in  Rural  Areas  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  and  projects  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  ex¬ 
pended.  He  will  also  appoint  an  Assistant 
Director  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  for  Community  Action  in  Urban 
Areas  who  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring 
that  funds  allotted  for  assistance  to  the 
urban  poor  are  so  expended.  The  Senate 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  provi¬ 
sion.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  241.— Rural  Areas 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Director  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  special  efforts  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  rural  community  action 


programs  in  order  to  assure  that  rural  areas 
are  able  to  utilize  their  full  and  equitable 
share  of  assistance.  The  House  amendment 
provides  that  the  Director,  in  carrying  out 
title  II,  must  take  necessary  steps  to  further 
extension  of  benefits  to  residents  of  rural 
areas,  consistent  with  the  extent  and  severity 
of  poverty  among  those  residents,  and  to 
encourage  high  levels  of  managerial  and  spe¬ 
cial  competence  in  programs  undertaken  in 
rural  areas.  These  steps  shall  include  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  (1)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  emphasis  programs  partic¬ 
ularly  responsive  to  needs  of  rural  areas,  (2) 
establishment  of  research  and  pilot  project 
activities  specifically  focused  on  problems  of 
rural  poverty,  (3)  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies  in 
rural  communities  and  to  aid  those  agencies 
in  securing  assistance  under  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  the  development  of  special 
or  simplified  procedures  for  use  in  rural  areas. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
contain  provisions  designed  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
title  II  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  These 
provisions  are  substantially  the  same,  except 
that  the  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
consider  the  relative  number  of  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  urban  places  compared  to  the  number 
living  in  rural  places.  The  conference  substi¬ 
tute  adopts  a  modified  version  of  the  Senate 
provision.  As  modified,  the  Director  would 
consider  relative  numbers  of  poor  persons 
living  in  urban  places  compared  with  the 
number  of  poor  persons  living  in  rural  places. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  rural 
areas  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
for  community  action  type  projects  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish 
a  community  action  agency  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  This  assistance  would  be 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Director 
deems  appropriate  to  promote  adherence  to 
the  purposes  of  the  title  and  the  early  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  community  action  agency  in 
the  area.  The  Senate  amendment  does  not 
contain  this  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  encourage  the  development  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  interchange  of  personnel  and  the 
undertaking  of  common  or  related  projects, 
and  other  methods  of  cooperation  between 
urban  and  rural  communities.  Special  empha¬ 
sis  is  to  be  given  on  cooperation  to  create 
new  employment  opportunities.  The  Senate 
bill  contains  no  comparable,  provisions.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  242. — Submission  of  Plans  of 
Governors 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  requiring  submission  of  plans  to  Gov¬ 
ernors  should  include  plans  for  carrying  out 
part  B  of  title  I.  The  House  did  not  require 
such  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governors. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  243. — Fiscal  Responsibility  and  Audit 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  241,  requires  the 
Director  to  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  programs  under  title  II  are  carried  on 
subject  to  adequate  internal  controls,  ac¬ 
counting  requirements,  rules  governing  per¬ 
sonnel  standards  and  policies  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote 
efficiency  and  effective  use  of  funds.  The  com¬ 
parable  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
is  more  detailed.  It  provides  that  no  funds 
may  be  released  to  any  agency  until  it  has 
submitted  to  the  Director  a  statement  certi¬ 
fying  that  the  assisted  agency  and  its  dele¬ 
gate  agencies  have  established  an  accounting 
system  and  internal  controls  adequate  to 
safeguard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  accounting  data,  promote 
operating  efficiency,  and  encourage  compli¬ 
ance  with  prescribed  management  policies, 
and  such  additional  fiscal  responsibilities 
and  accounting  requirements  as  the  Secre¬ 
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tary  may  establish.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
both  require  a  preliminary  audit  survey  with¬ 
in  three  months  after  the  first  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  of  assistance  with  an  agency  or  organi¬ 
zation  to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  con¬ 
trols.  The  House  amendment  goes  on  to  re¬ 
quire  the  Director  to  determine  from  such 
audit  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems 
and  internal  controls  meet  his  standards, 
and,  if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  assist¬ 
ance.  If  assistance  is  suspended,  the  assisted 
agency  is  given  six  months  to  come  into 
compliance,  and  thereafter  the  assistance  is 
terminated.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  provi¬ 
sion,  not  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  requir¬ 
ing  the  Director  to  establish  additional  re¬ 
quirements,  not  included  in  the  Act,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  fiscal  responsibility 
and  accountability,  and  the  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  handling  of  funds  in  connection  with 
programs  assisted  under  the  title.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Section  244.— Special  Limitations 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Director  shall  issue  rules  and  regulations 
to  assure  that  no  employee  engaged  in  car¬ 
rying  out  community  action  program  activi¬ 
ties  receiving  financial  assistance  is  compen¬ 
sated  from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  $15,000  per  year  and  that  any 
amount  paid  in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year 
should  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  requirements  for  matching  have 
been  complied  with.  The  Director  is,  however, 
authorized  to  provide  for  exceptions  covering 
cases  where,  because  of  the  need  for  special¬ 
ized  professional  skills  or  prevailing  local 
wage  levels,  application  of  the  foregoing  re¬ 
striction  would  greatly  impair  program  ef¬ 
fectiveness  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  sought  to  be  achieved.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  no  comparable  provision.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  contains  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  with  a  minor  change  accenting  the 
need  for  exceptions  in  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  not 
found  in  the  House  amendment  under  which 
the  Director  could  not  approve  a  program 
for  assistance  under  title  II  until  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that,  to  the  extent  in-school 
educational  services  previously  provided 
could  be  expanded  and  adapted  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
purposes  of  the  assistance  to  be  extended 
under  the  title,  the  agency  providing  such 
services  would  be  utilized.  The  Senate  bill 
also  contains  a  provision  not  included  in  the 
House  amendment  which  requires  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
the  services  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  extending  assistance  for  supple¬ 
mental  educational  services  which  are  not 
prohibited  under  the  foregoing  provisions. 
The  House  amendment  continues  provisions 
of  existing  law,  prohibiting  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  provide  general  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  other  than  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  special,  remedial,  and  other  noncur- 
ricular  educational  assistance.  The  compar¬ 
able  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that  financial  assistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  provide  general  “or  curricular  aid” 
to  education  in  any  school  system  other 
than  for  special  health,  welfare,  remedial  and 
other  noncurricular  services  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  successful  participation  in  school. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understanding 
that  the  March  5,  1966,  agreement  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Office  of  Education  as  revised  and  currently 
implemented  (in  the  light  of  the  1966  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965)  with  respect  to  co¬ 
ordination  of  community  action  programs 
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with  programs  carried  out  under  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  will 
be  observed. 

The  Senate  bill  adds  a  new  prohibition 
which  barred  the  extension  of  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  any  case  in  which  the  Director 
determines  that  the  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  all  the  programs  assisted  under 
the  title  carried  on  by  or  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  any  community  action  agency,  ex¬ 
ceed  15  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  carrying 
on  such  program.  The  Director  is  required, 
after  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  establish  criteria  for  determining 
the  costs  of  developing  and  administering 
such  programs  and  the  total  costs  of  such 
programs.  If  he  determines  that  the  cost  of 
administering  such  programs  does  not  exceed 
15  percent  of  the  total  cost  but  is,  in  his 
judgment,  excessive,  he  will  require  the 
agency  to  eliminate  such  excessive  adminis¬ 
trative  costs.  The  Director  may  waive  the 
limitation  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  for 
specific  periods  of  time,  not  in  excess  of  6 
months,  if  he  determines  that  the  waiver  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  title.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill,  but  in  receding  and  accepting  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language  limiting  administrative  costs  of 
community  action  agencies  for  title  II  pro¬ 
grams  to  15  percent,  the  House  conferees 
clearly  intend  that  (1)  the  costs  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  operation  of  specific  com¬ 
ponent  programs  such  as  Head  Start,  and 

(2)  payments  to  any  trainees  or  to  those 
employees  who  fall  within  the  poverty  clas¬ 
sification  as  determined  by  the  Director,  shall 
not  be  counted  as  administrative  expenses. 
Moreover,  they  recognize  that  in  certain  cases 
where  reorganizations  of  local  community 
action  agencies  become  necessary  or  where 
the  initial  planning  and  developing  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  new  community  action  agencies 
proves  difficult,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Director  to  waive  the  15-percent  limitation 
for  a  second  period  of  6  months. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III - RURAL  AREAS 

PROGRAMS 

Section  104(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
contains  a  provision,  not  in  the  Senate  bill, 
which  would  authorize  loans  to  the  elderly 
where  it  will  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  their  living  or  housing  conditions.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  105(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  com¬ 
pletely  rewrites  the  provisions  of  part  B  of 
title  III  which  relates  to  assistance  for  mi¬ 
grant,  and  other  seasonally  employed,  farm¬ 
workers  and  their  families.  The  House 
amendment  did  not  change  the  migratory 
worker  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  The 
House  recedes.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  new  part  B : 

Section  311. — Statement  of  Purpose 

This  section  states  it  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  part  to  assist  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  skills 
necessary  for  a  productive  and  self-sufficient 
life. 

Section  312. — Financial  Assistance 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  State  and  local  agencies  and  non¬ 
profit  institutions  and  cooperatives  to  carry 
out  migrant  assistance  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  such  programs 
to  include  projects  or  activities  in  the  fields 
of  day-care  for  children,  education,  health, 
improved  housing  and  sanitation,  including 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  emergency 
and  temporary  housing,  legal  advice  and  rep¬ 
resentation,  consumer  training  and  counsel¬ 
ing,  the  promotion  of  increased  community 
acceptance  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm¬ 
workers  and  their  families,  and  equipping 
of  unskilled  migrant  workers  through  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  in  agricultural  employment 


brought  about  by  technological  advance¬ 
ment. 

Section  313. — Limitations  on  Assistance 

Subsection  (a)  requires  maintenance  of 
effort  as  a  condition  of  financial  assistance. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  coordination  with 
other  programs  or  activities  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  migrants  and  other  persons  served 
under  part  B. 

Section  314. — Technical  Assistance,  Training, 
Evaluation 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  technical  assistance  or  training  of 
personnel  as  required  to  implement  rural 
loan  and  migrant  assistance  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Director  to 
evaluate  rural  loan  and  migrant  worker 
projects  and  publish  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  in  his  annual  report. 

The  conference  committee  wishes  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  expressed  in  the  Senate  Committee  re¬ 
port  that  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
temporary  housing  for  migrant  families  be 
continued  as  part  of  the  migrant  program. 
In  this  connection,  the  fact  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  reduced  the  authorization 
for  migrant  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968 
from  $30  million  to  $27  million  is  not  in¬ 
tended  in  any  way  by  the  conferees  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  result  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  financial  assistance  for  temporary 
housing  for  migrant  workers  and  their 
families. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment 
relating  to  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers.  This  amendment  has  been  enacted 
heretofore,  and  therefore,  is  not  included 
here. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV - EMPLOYMENT  AND 

INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  make  a  number  of  substantial  changes 
in  title  IV  of  the  Act.  In  most  instances  the 
Senate  and  House  changes  are  the  same.  The 
differences  and  their  resolution  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  The  House  amendment  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  requires  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  small  business  concerns  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  high  proportions  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  individuals.  The 
Senate  bill,  in  the  comparable  provisions, 
limits  special  attention  to  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  urban  areas  of  high  concentrations 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals. 
The  Senate  recedes  on  this  point. 

(2)  The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Director  to  use  the  agencies,  agreements,  and 
obligations  developed  under  title  III  to  insure 
an  equitable  distribution  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and 
$25,000.  The  Senate  recedes  on  this  point. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Director 
to  identify  areas  of  high  concentrations  of 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  and, 
jointly  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  define  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “low-income”.  The  House  amendment 
imposes  this  duty  in  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  but  re¬ 
quires  him  to  consider  recommendations  of 
the  Director.  The  conference  substitute  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Director,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  will  identify  the 
areas;  but  that  the  Administrator  will  define 
“low-income”  after  consultation  with  the 
Director. 

(4)  The  Senate  bill  places  responsibility 
for  technical  assistance  and  management 
training  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
House  amendment  puts  this  responsibility  in 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Senate  recedes  with 
amendments  (a)  requiring  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  carrying  out  these  provisions,  (b) 
authorizing  the  President  to  transfer  the  Ad¬ 


ministrator’s  technical  assistance  and  man¬ 
agement  training  functions  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  (c)  providing  for  evalua¬ 
tions. 

Day  cwre  projects 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  107,  amends 
title  B  of  the  act  to  add  a  new  part  B  which 
provides  a  new  day  care  program.  There  is  no 
comparable  provision  in  the  existing  act, 
but  the  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Director  to  carry  out  a  day  care  program  as 
a  special  program  under  section  221.  The 
substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  follows 
generally  the  Senate  bill  but  differs  in  several 
particulars.  Following  is  a  description,  sec¬ 
tion  by  section,  of  the  day  care  provisions 
agreed  to  in  conference: 

Section  521. — Statement  of  Purpose 

This  section  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
part  is  to  provide  day  care  for  children  from 
families  which  need  such  assistance  to  be¬ 
come  or  remain  self-sufficient  or  to  obtain 
objectives  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  enabling 
the  relatives  of  the  children  to  undertake 
basic  education,  vocational  training,  or  gain¬ 
ful  employment. 

Section  522. — Financial  Assistance  for  Day 
Care  Projects 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  conducting,  adminis¬ 
tering,  and  evaluating  projects  under  which 
children  from  low-income  families  or  from 
urban  and  rural  areas  with  high  concentra¬ 
tions  or  proportions  of  low-income  persons 
may  receive  day  care.  Non-Federal  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind.  These 
projects  will  provide  health,  education,  so¬ 
cial,  and  such  other  supportive  services  as 
the  children  may  need.  Under  this  program, 
financial  assistance  may  be  provided  em¬ 
ployers,  labor  unions,  or  joint  employer- 
union  organizations,  for  projects  at  or  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  place  of  employment  or  train¬ 
ing  where  such  project  will  be  financed  in 
major  part  through  private  funds.  Finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  in  conjunction  with  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  day  care  projects  under  other  statutes. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
require  families  which  are  not  low-income 
families  to  make  payments  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  day  care  services  where  the  family’s 
financial  condition  is,  or  becomes  through 
employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make 
such  payment  appropriate. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
necessary  for  these  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  to  coordinate  programs  under  their  juris¬ 
diction  which  provide  day  care  so  as  to 
attain,  if  possible,  a  common  set  of  program 
standards  and  regulations  and  mechanisms 
for  coordination  at  the  State  and  the  local 
levels.  In  approving  applications  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  this  part  of  the  Director  is  required 
to  take  into  consideration  the  extent  to 
which  applicants  attain  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  their  projects  and  other 
day  care  programs  in  the  areas  they  serve 
and  the  extent  to  which  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  are  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  projects. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  thorough 
evaluation  of  each  project  with  a  view  to¬ 
ward  determining  the  extent  to  which  day 
care  may  have  increased  the  employment  of 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served, 
may  have  reduced  the  cost  of  aid  and  services 
to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which  such 
children  have  received  health  and  educa¬ 
tional  benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
project  has  been  coordinated  with  other  day 
care  activities.  The  Director  may  pay  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  evaluations, 
except  that  he  may  pay  only  90  percent  of 
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such,  costs  when  the  agency  itself  carries  on 
the  evaluation  and  a  report  on  the  program 
must  be  included  in  the  Director’s  annual 
report. 

Section  523. — Duration  of  Programs 

This  section  authorizes  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  under  this  part  through  fiscal  year 
1970. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

;  AND  COORDINATION 

Section  601.— Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  Senate  bill  increases  the  number  of 
Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  from  four  to  five.  The  House 
amendment  adds  a  sixth  Assistant  Director. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  sub¬ 
section  to  section  601  which  provides  that 
the  number  of  supergrade  positions  approved 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
its  field  offices  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
100  employees.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  does  not  include  the  House  pro¬ 
vision. 

Section  602. — Authority  of  the  Director 

The  Senate  bill  retains,  but  the  House 
amendment  repeals,  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  602  of  the  act.  These  subsections 
permit  the  Director  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  and 
to  compensate  them  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $100  per  day,  and  to  appoint,  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws,  one  or  more' ad¬ 
visory  committees  composed  of  private  citi¬ 
zens  and  governmental  officials.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  retains  the  provisions  of 
existing  law,  except  that  it  limits  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  in  a  fiscal  year  during  which  a 
person  may  be  a  consultant  to  100. 

Section  603. — Political  Activities 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  change  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  existing  law  authorizing  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  impose  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  programs  are 
not  carried  on  in  a  manner  supporting,  or 
resulting  in  identification  of  such  programs 
with,  partisan  political  activity  or  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  candidate.  The  House  amendment  mod¬ 
ifies  this  provision  by  requiring  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  impose  such  requirements,  and  by 
extending  the  prohibition  to  nonpartisan 
political  activity.  The  conference  substitute 
retains  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment,  and  in  addition  consolidates  in 
this  provision  the  additional  prohibitions 
contained  in  new  section  246  of  the  Act  as 
amended  by  the  House  amendment  which 
broaden  its  application  beyond  activity 
designed  to  influence  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  candidate,  to  include  (1)  all  partisan 
and  nonpartisan  political  activity  associated 
with  a  candidate  or  political  faction  or 
group,  (2)  voter  assistance  activities,  and 
(3)  voter  registration  activities.  A  conform¬ 
ing  amendment  is  made  in  section  213  to 
consolidate  in  one  place  provisions  placing 
restrictions  on  political  activities. 

This  section  is  intended  only  to  preclude 
the  use  of  funds  provided  under  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Act,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sup¬ 
port  programs  of  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity.  Where  a  State  or  political 
subdivision,  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  carries  on  programs  assisted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  under  this  Act,  the  limitation  of 
section  603(b)  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
activities  they  may  carry  on  with  funds  not 
provided  under  the  authority  of  the  Act. 
Similarly,  officials  and  personnel  of  such 
agencies  are  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  section  only  as  to  that  portion  of  their 
time  for  which  they  receive  compensation 
provided  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act. 


Section  604.— Appeals,  Notice  and  Hearing 
The  Senate  bill,  in  conformity  with  a  re¬ 
lated  amendment  concerning  coordination, 
strikes  out  the  existing  provisions  of  section 
604  (relating  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council)  and  inserts  a  new  provision  which 
requires  the  Director  to  prescribe  procedures 
to  assure  that  ( 1 )  notice  and  opportunity  for 
appeal  to  the  Director  will  be  provided  for 
an  agency  or  organization  which  would  like 
to  serve  as  a  delegate  agency  under  title  I-B 
or  title  II  and  whose  application  to  its  prime 
sponsor  or  community  action  agency  has 
been' rejected  or  not  acted  on  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period;  (2)  financial  assistance  under 
titles  I-B,  II,  III— B  will  not  be  suspended  for 
failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions,  except  in  emergency  situations, 
nor  will  applications  thereunder  for  refund¬ 
ing  be  denied  unless  the  recipient  agency  has 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken;  and  (3)  financial  assistance  under 
titles  I-B,  II,  III— B  will  not  be  terminated 
for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms 
and  conditions  unless  the  recipient  agency 
has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  hearing.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  comparable  provisions.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  includes  this  provision. 
Section  606. — Public  Announcement  of  Dem¬ 
onstration  and  Research  Projects 
The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  Director -or  the  head  of  any  agen¬ 
cy  administering  a  program  under  the  act  to 
make  a  public  announcement  of  any  con¬ 
tract  for  a  study,  evaluation,  research,  or 
demonstration  project  and  of  the  results  of 
any  such  project.  The  announcement  must 
be  made  within  30  days  of  entering  into  the 
contract  or  receiving  the  results,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Comptroller  General  is  directed 
to  report  to  Congress  any  failure  to  comply 
with  these  requirements.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  includes  this  provision  of  the  House 
amendment,  but  modifies  it  so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  only  to  research  or  demonstration 
projects. 

Section  610. — Programs  for  the  Elderly  Poor 
Section  610  of  existing  law  declares  it  to 
bo  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  un¬ 
der  the  act.  The  Senate  bill  revises  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  require  the  Director  (1)  to  carry  out 
investigations  and  studies  to  develop  and 
carry  out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the 
elderly  poor  in  programs  under  the  act,  (2) 
to  maintain  a  constant  review  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  act  to  assure  that  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate  con¬ 
sideration,  (3)  to  initiate  and  maintain  inter¬ 
agency  liaison  with  approprate  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  achieve  a  coordinated  national  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor,  and 
(4)  to  determine  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  such  programs 
requiring  additional  authority  and  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  such  authority. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  revise  sec¬ 
tion  610,  but  merely  amends  it  to  require  the 
Director  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in 
carrying  out  the  section. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  requirement  that  the  Director  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Director  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  on  Aging  in  exercising  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  this  section. 

Section  610-1. — Comparability  of  Wages 
Section  610-1  of  existing  law  limits  com¬ 
pensation  of  persons  employed  in  Job  Corps 
and  community  action  programs  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  based  on  the  rate  of  compensation 
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of  persons  providing  certain  substantially 
comparable  services.  The  Senate  bill  amends 
this  provision  to  base  the  maximum  rate  on 
the  rate  of  compensation  received  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the  persons  providing 
such  services.  The  House  amendment  con¬ 
tains  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Section  611. — Limitation  on  Benefits  for 
Those  Voluntarily  Poor 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision, 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill,  requiring 
the  Director  to  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  no  one  meets  the  poverty  criteria  under 
the  act  “if  his  lack  of  income  results  from  his 
refusal  without  good  cause  to  seek  or  accept 
employment  commensurate  with  his  age, 
health,  education,  and  ability.”  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Section  612. — Joint  Funding 

The  Senate  bill  provides  a  new  section  of 
the  act  which  authorizes  joint  Federal  agency 
funding  of  programs  whereby  any  one  Federal 
agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  funds  advanced  to  a  com¬ 
munity  action  or  other  agency  assisted  under 
the  act.  In  such  cases  the  local  matching 
requirement  would  be  established  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by 
each  agency. 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  com¬ 
parable  provision  applicable  only  to  funds 
advanced  to  community  action  or  other  agen¬ 
cies  assisted  under  title  II.  The  conference 
substitute  incorporates  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  613. — Limitations  With  Respect  To 
Rioting 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  act  which  was  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  new  section  would  (1)  pro¬ 
hibit  employees  of  agencies  funded  under  the 
act  from  participating,  or  assisting  in  any 
picketing,  protests,  demonstrations,  riot  or 
similar  group  activities  in  the  course  of  their 
duties,  and  (2)  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  act  to  provide 
assistance  in  any  form  to  an  individual  con¬ 
victed  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on 
any  riot  or  group  activity  resulting  in  mate¬ 
rial  damage  to  persons  or  property. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  provides  that  no  person  em¬ 
ployed  or  assigned  by  an  agency  funded  un¬ 
der  the  act  shall,  pursuant  to  or  during  per¬ 
formance  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  any  program  or  activity  conducted  or 
assisted  under  the  act  by  such  agency,  plan, 
initiate,  participate  in,  or  otherwise  aid  or 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  dem¬ 
onstration,  rioting,  or  civil  disturbance. 

Section  616. — Transfer  of  Funds 

The  Senate  bill  reenacts  with  technical 
changes  section  616  of  the  act,  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  funds,  to  provide  authority  for 
the  Director  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated 
for  any  program  or  activity  to  other  programs 
or  activities  under  the  act  provided  that  no 
such  transfer  will  increase  the  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  ac¬ 
tivity  by  more  than  10  percent.  The  House 
bill  repeals  section  616.  The  House  recedes. 

Section  621. — Responsibility  for  Follow 
Through  Programs 

The  Senate  bill  adds  a  new  section  621  to 
the  act  to  require  the  Director  to  delegate 
the  Follow  Through  program  to  the  Office 
of  Education.  The  House  amendment  con¬ 
tains  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Part  B — Coordination 

The  Senate  bill  extensively  revises  part  B 
of  title  VI  which  relates  to  coordination  of 
antipoverty  programs.  The  House  bill  makes 
no  comparable  changes  in  existing  law  (other 
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than  a  provision  relating  to  coordination 
among  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  title 
II) .  The  conference  substitute  incorporates 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  revised 
part  B  provides  as  follows : 

Section  630. — Statement  of  Purpose 

This  section  states  the  purpose  of  part  B 
of  title  VI  to  be  to  establish  an  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Council,  provide  for  an  informa¬ 
tion  center,  promote  better  coordination 
among  all  programs  related  to  the  act,  and 
to  improve  cooperation  and  communication 
among  all  levels  of  government,  agencies,  and 
institutions  in  matters  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act. 

Section  631. — Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  establishes 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  is  to  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  OEO 
and  the  heads  of  such  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  such  Presidential  assistants 
and  other  Federal  officials  as  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  would  designate  one  Council  member 
to  serve  as  Chairman  and  each  member  may 
designate  an  alternate  to  sit  in  his  stead  in 
the  event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  defines  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  as  providing 
for  the  coordination  of  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  the  act,  developing  basic  pol¬ 
icies  and  setting  priorities  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  activities,  resolving  differ¬ 
ences  among  Federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies,  and  initiating  and  arranging  for  the 
carrying  out  of  specific  actions  and  projects 
designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  President 
appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  who  in  turn  would  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  personnel  to  assist  him  in 
performance  of  his  duties.  It  also  authorizes 
employees  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  be  detailed  to  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  temporary  assistance. 

Under  subsection  (d)  the  Council’s  activi¬ 
ties  would,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  be 
described  in  the  Director’s  annual  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Subsection  ( e )  requires  the  reservation  of 
sums  authorized  to  carry  out  title  VI  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
631. 

Section  632. — Responsibilities  of  the  Director 

This  section  defines  the  coordination  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Director  as  including 
special  studies  of  specific  coordination  prob¬ 
lems,  the  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activi¬ 
ties  under  the  act  with  a  view  toward  iden¬ 
tifying  coordination  problems,  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  5-year  national  poverty  action 
plan  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and  other 
governmental  expenditures  needed,  to  elim¬ 
inate  poverty  in  the  Nation  within  alterna¬ 
tive  periods  of  time.  Such  a  plan  would  in¬ 
clude  estimates  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  relevant  programs  authorized  by  this 
and  other  acts  and  any  new  programs  which 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty.  The 
plan  would  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

Section  633. — Cooperation  of  Federal 
Agencies 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  other  Federal 
agencies  cooperate  with  the  Director  and 
carry  out  their  programs  so  as  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  out  the  programs  and  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  and  the  Director  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  sta¬ 
tistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  President  to 
direct  that  programs  and  functions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  or  in 
support  of  programs  authorized  under  the 
act. 


Section  634. — Combinations  Among  Projects 
and  Programs 

This  section  states  Federal  agencies’  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  terms  of  encouraging  appro¬ 
priate  combinations  among  related  projects 
and  activities  and  charges  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Council  with  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  a  continuing  review  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  section  including  identifying 
programs  which  may  be  especially  appro¬ 
priate  for  closely  coordinated  operations  at 
the  State  or  local  level  and  evaluating  and 
making  recommendations  concerning  imple¬ 
menting  procedures  of  various  Federal  agen¬ 
cies. 

Section  635. — Information  Center 

This  section  sets  forth  provisions  of  the 
current  law  covering  the  information  cen¬ 
ter,  with  one  amendment,  to  specifically 
authorize  the  Director,  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  center,  to  study  ways 
of  improving  existing  information  systems, 
the  adequacy  of  data,  ways  in  which  data 
generated  at  the  State  or  local  level  may  be 
incorporated  into  Federal  systems,  and 
methods  by  which  data  may  be  made  more 
readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials, 
agencies,  and  organizations  and  used  to 
further  coordination  objectives. 

Section  636. — Prohibition 

This  section  restates,  with  no  change,  a 
provision  in  the  current  law  that  prohibits 
use  of  funds  to  establish  any  new  depart¬ 
ment  or  office  when  the  intended  function 
is  being  performed  by  an  existing  depart¬ 
ment  or  office. 

Section  637. — Special  Responsibilities; 

Training  Programs 

This  section  restates  a  provision  in  cur¬ 
rent  law  setting  forth  certain  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  other  Federal  agency  heads 
with  respect  to  the  coordination  of  training 
programs.  One  technical  modification  deletes 
the  specific  reference  to  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Manpower,  which  was  created  by 
Executive  order  rather  than  by  statute,  in 
favor  of  a  more  general  reference  to  “mech¬ 
anisms  prescribed  by  the  President.” 

Section  638. — Definitions 

This  section  defines  the  terms  “programs 
related  to  this  Act”  and  “coordination”  as 
used  in  part  B.  The  definition  of  coordina¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  focus  upon  four  types  of 
actions — actions  to  improve  the  common  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  programs  in  reaching  and  serv¬ 
ing  the  poor;  actions  to  promote  better  use 
of  Federal  assistance  under  diverse  programs 
af  the  State  or  local  level;  actions  to  promote 
simplification  and  efficiencies  through  the 
joint  or  combined  use  of  Federal  resources; 
and  actions  to  improve  communication  and 
general  cooperation. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

The  Senate  bill  extensively  revises  title  VII 
of  the  act  which  deals  with  special  treatment 
of  income  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  persons  for  certain  public-as¬ 
sistance  payments.  The  House  amendment 
makes  only  two  amendments  to  title  VII  of 
existing  law.  The  first  of  these  is  to  extend 
until  July  1,  1968,  a  period  within  which 
States  must  act  to  come  into  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  title.  The  second 
amendment  provides  that  the  title  should 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  period  after 
June  30,  1968.  The  substitute  agreed  upon 
in  conference  adopts  the  House  provision 
with  an  amendment  extending  until  June 
30,  1969,  tire  period  during  which  title  VII 
will  be  in  effect. 

REVISION  OF  VISTA  PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  completely  rewrite  title  VIII  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  con¬ 
tains  the  authority  for  the  VISTA  program. 
Section  references  herein  are  to  the  sections 


of  the  new  title  VIII  as  they  appear  in  the 
substitute  recommended  in  the  conference 
report. 

Part  A — Full-time  volunteer  programs 
Section  810. — Authority  To  Establish  Full¬ 
time  Programs 

The  Senate  bill,  in  describing  programs 
and  activities  to  which  VISTA  volunteers 
could  be  assigned,  provides  that  volunteers 
can  be  assigned  to  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  facilities  only  if  the  facilities  are 
federally  assisted.  The  House  amendment 
and  conference  substitute  do  not  contain 
this  restriction. 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill  giving  the 
Directpr  specific  authority  to  give  volunteers 
work  assignments  in  their  own  or  nearby 
communities.  This  provision  of  the  House 
bill  is  included  in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  any  volunteer  in  a  State  can  be 
terminated  when  requested  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  that  State  within  30  days  or  at  a 
time  thereafter  agreed  upon  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Director.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
This  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  is  retained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  811. — Terms  of  Service 
The  Senate  bill  requires  a  full-time  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  to  the  extent  practicable  to  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  poor  and 
to  remain  available  for  service  without  re¬ 
gard  to  regular  working  hours.  The  House 
amendment  omits  the  words  “to  the  extent 
practicable”.  The  conference  substitute  re¬ 
stores  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Part  B — Auxiliary  and  special  volunteer 
programs 

Section  822. — Demonstration  Projects  To 
Help  Young  Adult  Criminal  Offenders 
The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Director  to  provide  for  demon¬ 
stration  projects  in  not  more  than  four  areas 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  not  more 
than  six  areas  during  each  of  the  2  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years,  under  which  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  and  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
provide  youthful  criminal  offenders,  aged  16 
to  25,  with  intensive  education,  training, 
and  counseling  for  at  least  a  6-month  period 
prior  to  their  release  from  confinement  and 
for  at  least  6  months  thereafter.  Ndt  more 
than  100  VISTA  volunteers  may  be  employed 
under  this  section  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  not  more  than  150  during  the  2  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  would  furnish  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  Not  more 
than  40  Teacher  Corps  members  would  be 
used  during  fiscal  year  1968  and  not  more 
than  60  such  members  during  the  2  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  years.  The  Teacher  Corps  members 
participating  in  the  program  who  are  not 
experienced  teachers  would  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week 
for  each  dependent.  Experienced  teachers 
would  be  compensated  at  a  rate  set  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  House  bill 
does  not  contain  this  provision.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  retains  it. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
Section  832. — Participation  of  Older  Persons 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Director 
shall  encourage  the  participation  of  older 
persons  as  volunteers  under  title  VIII.  The 
House  amendment  provides  that  he  shall  en¬ 
courage  older  persons  and  older  person  mem¬ 
bership  groups  as  volunteers  and  participant 
agencies  under  title  VIII.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  834. — Special  Limitations 
The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill  prohibiting 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  herein  to  finance 
labor  union  or  related  activity.  The  confer- 
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ence  substitute  further  limits  the  authority 
by  extending  this  provision  to  cover  financing 
of  “anti-labor”  as  well  as  “labor”  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  volunteers 
shall  be  required  to  provide  such  information 
concerning  their  qualifications  (including 
their  ability  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks 
and  their  integrity)  and  would  be  subject  to 
such  selection  procedures  as  the  Director 
shall  prescribe,  and  authorizes  the  Director 
to  fix  special  procedures  for  the  selection  as 
volunteers  of  low-income  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served.  The  conference  substitute 
incorporates  these  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  a  number  of  technical  changes. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  112,  amends  sec¬ 
tion  203  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  to  change  the  rate  of 
training  allowances  paid  thereunder  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  so  that  they  would  not  exceed  un¬ 
employment  compensation  payable  in  the 
State.  The  House  amendment  contains  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 
TITLE  II — INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALUA¬ 
TION  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

The  Senate  bill,  in  title  II,  and  the  House 
amendment,  as  an  amendment  adding  a  new 
part  C  to  title  VI,  contains  provisions  which 
are  comparable  in  most  respects,  relating  to 
an  investigation  and  evaluation  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  carried  on  under  the  act. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  would  transmit  his  final  report  to  the 
Congress  by  February  1,  1969.  The  House 
amendment  requires  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  May  1,  1968.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  .  requires  a  report  to  Congress  hot 
later  than  December  1,  1968. 

The  House  amendment  permits  employees, 
as  well  as  officers,  to  hold  hearings.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute,  like  the  Senate  bill,  per¬ 
mits  only  officers  to  hold  hearings. 

The  Senate  bill  permits  payment  of  $50  a 
day  per  diem.  The  House  amendment  fixes 
the  figure  at  $100  a  day.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  and  evaluation. 
The  House  amendment  requires  the  Director 
to  transfer  to  the  Comptroller  General  from 
the  funds  available  to  carry  out  the  act,  such 
sums  as  might  be  required,  but  not  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  The  House  recedes. 

TITLE  III— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

The  House  amendment  makes  it  a  felony 
for  any  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee 
connected  with  an  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  the  act  to  embezzle,  will¬ 
fully  misapply,  steal,  or  obtain  by  fraud  any 
funds  or  property  granted  or  paid  under  the 
act.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  this 
provision.  It  is  retained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

TITLE  IV — EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  301  of  the  House  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that,  while  the  bulk  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  take  effect  immediately,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  202  of  the  act  as  in  effect 
heretofore  would  continue,  until  June  30, 
1968,  to  apply  to  community  action  agencies 
in  existence  and  funded  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  these  amendments,  except  that  any 
grant  or  funding  agreement  made  with  such 
an  agency  before  that  date  must  provide 
for  transfer  of  functions,  obligations,  re¬ 
cords,  authority,  and  funds  to  any  succes¬ 
sor  agency.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  substitute 
agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the  House 
provision  but  with  a  proviso  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  for  orderly  transition  and 


to  preclude  premature  termination  of  exist¬ 
ing  programs.  This  provision  would  permit 
continued  funding  between  June  30,  1968, 
and  February  1,  1969,  of  the  existing  com¬ 
munity  action  program  of  an  existing  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  which  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  210(a)  but  only  if  no  other  agency 
has  been  (1)  designated  by  the  Director 
under  section  210  as  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  for  that  community  and  (2) 
funded  under  the  authority  of  section  221  or 
222(a).  This  provision  is  not  intended  to 
relieve  any  community  action  agency  of  its 
obligation  to  meet  by  July  1,  1968,  the  pro¬ 
visions  (including  the  new  board  require¬ 
ment  of  a  51  member  limit  and  one-third 
public  official  representation)  of  section 
211(b). 

The  second  House  amendment  changes  the 
title  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

Frank  Thompson, 

John  H.  Dent, 

Roman  Pucinski, 

James  G.  O’Hara, 

Carl  Albert, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


H!H-  7977,  TO  ADJUST  CERTAIN 
POSTAGE  RATES  AND  RATES  OF 
BA&JC  COMPENSATION  IN  THI 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— COI 

FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DULSJKI  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  Xn  the 
bill  (H.R.  797T\to  adjust  certanVpostage 
rates,  to  adjust\he  rates  of  hasic  com¬ 
pensation  for  certain  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  regulate  the  mailing  of/pandering  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  for  atiier  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (Ti.  Rept.  No.  1013) 
The  committee  of  cumferemqe  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  tl/e  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the/Senate  to  tnk  bill  (H.R. 
7977)  to  adjust  certain  postage  raVes,  to  ad¬ 
just  the  rates  of/basic  compensatiorryfor  cer¬ 
tain  officers  ana  employees  in  the  federal 
Governmentyfind  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other  ; 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  Jlave  agreed  to  recommend  and  dc 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol-  ’ 
lows: /That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
■  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
6e  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

“That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967’. 

“TITLE  I— POSTAL  RATES 
“first-class  mail 

“Sec.  101.  (a)  Sections  4252  and  4253  of 
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title  39,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“  ‘§  4252.  Size  and  weight  limits 

“  ‘The  maximum  size  of  first-class  mail  is 
one  hundred  inches  in  length  and  girth  cor 
bined  and  the  maximum  weight  is  seventy 
pounds. 

“  ‘§  4253.  Postage  rates  on  first-class  m&il 
“  ‘(a)  Postage  on  first-class  mail/is  com¬ 
puted  separately  on  each  letter  or  piece  of 
mail.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  rate  of  postage  on  fidst-class  mail 
weighing  thirteen  ounces  or  Jess  is  6  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  or  an  ounce. 

“  ‘(b)  First-class  mail  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  /hailed  at  the  rates 
of  postage  established  by  section  4303(d)  of 
this  title  and  shall  be'  entitled  to  the  most 
expeditious  handling  and  transportation 
practicable. 

“‘(c)  The  rate/of  postage  for  each  single 
postal  card  and>for  each  portion  of  a  double 
postal  card,  bicluding  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  for  each  post  card  and  the  initial 
portion  of  efich  double  post  card  conforming 
to  sectiondl251  (c)  of  this  title  is  5  cents. 

“  ‘  (d)  /The  rate  of  postage  on  business  reply 
mail  is/£he  regular  rate  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion/together  with  an  additional  charge 
thereon  of  2  cents  for  each  piece  weighing 
two  ounces  or  less  and  5  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  more  than  two  ounces.  The  postage 
'and  charge  shall  be  collected  on  delivery.’. 

“(b)  Section  4251(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘and 
(4)’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘(4)  bills 
and  statements  of  account,  and  (5)’. 

“(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4251  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  drop  letters,  is  repealed. 

“(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  59 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — - 

“  ‘4252.  Weight  limit.’ 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

“  ‘4252.  Size  and  weight  limits.’. 

“airmail 

“Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4303  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4304  of 
this  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airmail 
weighing  not  more  than  7  ounces  is  10  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

‘(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  each  postal 
yd  and  post  card  sent  as  domestic  airmail 
is\cents.’. 

))  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4303  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  \v  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
insertingVn  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“‘(1)  Tne  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel 
post  are  based  on  the  eight  zones  described 
in  section  4596,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  4558,  of 'tais  title  in  accordance  with 
the  following  talHps: 


"  ‘Zones  \ 

Local  1  2, 
and  3 

4 

5 

6 

\.  7 

8 

Not  over  1  lb . . 

_  $0. 80 

$0. 80 

$0. 80 

$0. 80 

$o!so 

$0.  80 

Over  1  lb.  but  not  over  \A  lbs . . 

.98 

1.02 

1.07 

1.  14 

1. 1\ 

1.24 

Over  \A  lbs.  but  not  over  2  lbs . . 

. . .  1.16 

1.23 

1.34 

1.47 

1. 55  \ 

1.68 

Over  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2A  lbs.  ...  . 

.  1.40 

1.48 

1.62 

1.79 

1.91  > 

v  2.08 

Over  2A  lbs.  but  not  over  3  lbs _ 

_  1. 64 

1.73 

1.90 

2.11 

2.27 

\  2.48 

Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  3A  lbs _ 

. .  1.88 

1.98 

2. 18 

2.  43 

2. 63 

\2.  88 

Over  3A  lbs.  but  not  over  4  lbs _ 

. .  2. 12 

2.  23 

2.  46 

2.  75 

2. 99 

\28 

Over  4  lbs.  but  not  over  HA  lbs. . 

.  2. 36 

2. 48 

2. 74 

3. 07 

3.  35 

3268 

Over  4 A  lbs.  but  not  over  5  lbs _ 

_  2. 60 

2.73 

3.02 

3.  39 

3. 71 

4.08. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  bills  to  stabilize  crude  pine  production  and 

to  authorize  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments. \  Senate  agreed  to  conference 
report  on  poverty  bill.  Senate  passed  bill  to  provide  extension  service  to  D.  C. 


1,  POVERTY.  Agreed,  62-16,  to  the  c./.nference  report  on  S.  2388,  the  poverty  bill 
(pp.  S18222-34).  The  bill  would  continue  the  anti-poverty  program  for  two 
years  and  would  authorize  $1.98  billion  for  the  first  year  and  $2.18  billion 
for  the  second. 


2.  EDUCATION.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7819,  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 

tion  bill.  pp.  S18215-22,  S18258-60,  S18262-71,  S18273-6  \ 

3.  J&TENSION  SERVICE  RESEARCH.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1999,  to  make  the  FederaPv 
/  City  College  a  land-grant  college  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  the  District 

'  of  Columbia  the  extension  service,  marketing  research, and  agricultural  college 
endowment  programs,  pp.  S18243-5 


2 


4.  PINE  GUM.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S, 
2511,  to  provide  for  price  supports  on  crude  pine  gum  (S.  Rept.  907).  p. 
S18182 

5.  PEANUTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

11565,  to  authorize  the  sale  or  lease  of  peanut  acreage  allotments  (S. 
Reprv  908) .  p.  S18182  ^ - 

6.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  51,  to  authorize  the  Merlin  division.  Rogue 

River  Ba^n  project.  Ore.  pp.  S18257-8 

7.  FOREIGN  TRADEV  Sen.  Long,  Mo.,  discussed  foreign  agricultural  markets  and  in¬ 

serted  an  article,  "A  Look  Ahead  at  Agricultural  Trade  Policy. M  pp.  S18191-3 

8.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT^  Sen.  Mundt  urged  the  House  to  consider  as  early  as  possible 

next  year  S.  J.  Re\.  64,  to  establish  a  Commission  on/Balanced  Economic  Develoj 
ment,  and  inserted  several  articles  on  urban-rural  e/k>nomic  balance,  pp. 
S18193-5  x  r 

9.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Several^enators  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  confe¬ 

rence  report  on  H.  R.  1208X*  the  social  security  bill.  pp.  S18260-2 

10.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.  ,  Dec.  ll\  p.  S18280 

ITEMsNcN  APPEyblX 

11.  DAIRY.  Sen.  Javits  inserted  the  speech7 of  a  member  of  the  National  Milk  Produ¬ 

cers  Federation,  "What  Dairymen  Can  25\"  dealing  with  the  "problems"  of  the 
dairy  industry,  pp.  A6043-4  7  x 

12.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  R^n.  Bow  stating  that  the  proposed 

Electric  Reliability  Act  is  an/'unwise  attest  to  extend  Federal  control. .. int< 
areas. . .better  served  by... private  enterprise^  and  insertion  of  excerpts  of 
a  supporting  statement  by  a#  Ohio  Power  Co.  vick  president .  p.  A6047 

13.  TAXES;  ECONOMY.  Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep.  Colmek  on  the  "problems"  of 

spending  and  taxes  and/the  insertion  of  excerpts  of\is  remarks  on  this  subject 
pp.  A6048-9,  A6064-5  /  \ 

Rep.  Robison  inse/ted  an  article  by  a  Budget  Bureau\onsultant ,  "A  New  Road 
to  a  Stable  Economy."  pp.  A6067-8  x 

14.  EDUCATION.  Repy^Bow  and  Pucinski  inserted  articles  praisinkthe  vocational 

education  program,  pp.  A6052-3,  A6072-3  x 

15.  BUDGET.  Ext/ujion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dingell  expressing  concern\r  the  "impact 

which  an  across-the-board  budget  cut  might  have,"  and  insertion  oXsupporting 
statements  from  the  various  regulatory  agencies,  pp.  A6058-61 

16.  JOB  COj&S.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Udall  praising  the  Job  Corps  inseri 

Ion/bf  an  article,  "One  of  the  Nation's  Best  Camps."  pp.  A6062-3 

17.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Reuss  inserted  a  statement  by  the  State  Dept,  and  the  oWi, 
/of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations,  "Progress  Achieved  in  t) 

Reduction  of  Nontariff  Barriers  to  Trade."  pp.  A6071-2 
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for  providing  the  necessary  authority  for 
interstate  project  funding  and  for  regional 
projects.  Through  the  special  projects  and 
conferences  approved  to  date,  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  desire  of  State  education  agencies 
to  cOoss  their  territorial  boundaries  in  pur- 
suingNolutions  to  pressing  education  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  unmistakably  clear. 

The  sjWial  projects,  funded  on  the  basis 
of  a  15-percent  set-aside,  have  launched 
significant  interstate  approaches  to  common 
educational  problems,  including  personnel 
administration\  comprehensive  planning; 
and  urban  education.  Such  projects  will  en¬ 
courage  the  Statek  to  gain  strength  and  to 
learn  from  each  ot^er  rather  than  to  exist 
in  isolation. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANTING  AMENDMENT 

The  comprehensive  planning  amendment 
is  another  vital  proposal  Submit  ted  to  the 
Congress  this  year.  There  has  never  been  a 
greater  need  for  educational  jfianning  at  all 
levels — local.  State,  and  F^dferal.  This 
amendment  would  enable  States,  local 
school  districts,  and  metropolitan,  areas  to 
strengthen  their  educational  planning 
capabilities. 

The  comprehensive  planning  proposal 
would  authorize  $15  million,  the  major \or- 
tion  of  which  would  be  allotted  to  State  ec 
cational  planning  agencies.  Since  the  Stat 
have  proved  willing  and  able  to  tackle  com-' 
mon  educational  problems  under  section  505, 
the  new  proposal  for  comprehensive  plan¬ 
ning  includes  a  set-aside  to  authorize  dis¬ 
cretionary  support  for  interstate  groupings 
and  interstate  projects  solely  in  the  areas  of 
planning. 

REGIONAL,  ACTION 

The  comprehensive  planning  proposal 
could  support  projects  on  a  regional  basis 
similar  to  the  following  one  funded  under 
section  506 : 

A  project  to  be  administered  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education  will 
survey  the  50  States  to  identify  those  inter¬ 
ested  jn,  and  legally  able  to,  participate  in 
a  reciprocity  compact  for  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion.  The  goal  is  to  have  States  with  appro¬ 
priate  statutory  power  come  to  an  agreement 
on  common  standards  for  approving  teacher 
education  programs.  This  would  establish  a 
new  basis  for  reciprocity  whereby  a  teacher 
who  graduated  from  any  State-approved  edu¬ 
cational  institution  could  be  immediately 
certified  in  any  one  of  the  cooperating  States. 

We  think  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  projects  similar  to  this  one.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  States  to  encourage  an 
increased  number  of  such  projects  under  the. 
House  version  of  title  V  which  eliminate* 
both  section  505  and  the  proposal  for  com¬ 
prehensive  planning.  This  deletion  of  Pro¬ 
grams  would  require  voluntary  and  simul¬ 
taneous  agreements  and  contracts  between 
all  participating  States  if  they  wish/to  con¬ 
tinue  similar  projects — at  best,  a  complicated 
and  slow  procedure. 

Here  again,  I  believe  there  is  An  important 
role  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  scarce  resources  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  application  of  a  national  perspective 
through  a  simple  administrative  mechanism. 

I  would,  therefore,  encourage  you  to  retain 
the  present  authority/of  section  505  and  to 
adopt  the  comprehej/sive  planning  proposals 
included  in  S.  1125y 

Thank  you  for/the  opportunity  to  reopen 
the  discussion  /i  amendments  to  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and /Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  I  will  b*  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  m/y  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
in  pant  reply  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that,  of  course,  we  can  find  some 
schoolmen — the  testimony  is  in  the 
ecord — who  would  like  to  get  funds 
idth  those  funds  being  earmarked  for 


planning.  However,  we  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  Fed¬ 
eral  money  is  wisely  spent,  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  we  feel  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  so  long  as  we  do  not  dictate 
educational  policy. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  between 
requiring  what  shall  be  taught  and  fund¬ 
ing  programs  of  determining  what  in  the 
best  judgment  of  the  competent  au¬ 
thority  in  the  teaching  profession  needs 
to  be  taught. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
mandatory  act  and  the  optional  or  per¬ 
missive  act.  What  we  say  is  that  if  a  State 
wants  to  apply  for  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  should  not  be  precluded  from 
doing  so. 

The  pending  bill  is  full  of  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  specific  projects.  When  we  au¬ 
thorize  in  the  pending  bill  $1  million  the 
first  year,  $3  million  the  second  year, 
and  $9  million  before  the  authorization 
runs  out,  for  institutes  to  help  what  I 
have  said  before  are  those  most  tragic 
little  boys  and  girls  in  this  country  that 
are  both  blind  and  deaf,  are  we  dictating/ 
State  educational  policy? 

Mr.  President,  when  we  have  another 
authority  that  seeks  to  strengthen  v*5ca- 
tibnal  education  in  the  States  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  and  postsecondary  schools  levels, 
are  we  dicating  State  educational  policy? 
Not  at\all.  We  are  leaving  the  adminis¬ 
tration  sf  those  programs  smd  projects 
to  the  States,  but  we  are/ affording  an 
opportunity  to  those  Sta/es  which  wish 
to  avail  themselves  or  this  source  of 
funding  for  these  puiposes. 

The  Senator  cites  Jme  testimony  of  one 
witness  for  one  oWanization.  Many  wit¬ 
nesses  testified  /&K  our  hearings  and 
pointed  out  tha*  we  are  not  going  to  give 
protection  to /the  rum  areas  in  which 
there  has  beim  no  planning  assistance  to 
those  school  districts  or  tcNthe  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas/ that  I  referred  to  earlier  un¬ 
less  we/nave  a  comprehensiVp  planning 
provision. 

:een  million  dollars  is  involved  in 
thp'pending  bill  for  authorizationsS(or  the 
lole  country  for  the  first  year. 

The  record  is  replete  with  testirdony 
from  school  superintendents  from  sonm 
of  the  rural  areas  and  from  some  of  thfc 
metropolitan  areas  to  the  effect  that' 
they  have  to  have  some  help  in  working 
out  the  planning  program  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  seeks  to  provide. 

We  find  on  page  976  the  testimony  that 
we  need  this  program  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  crippling  in  the  big  cities  and 
the  rural  areas  in  the  several  States  of 
their  cooperative  ability  to  meet  their 
aggregate  educational  needs  which  call 
for  planning  at  the  State  level. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  do 
the  planning  for  them.  It  provides  the 
money  for  them  to  do  the  planning  for 
themselves.  That  $15  million  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  must  be  devoted  to  the 
problems  that  we  call  educational  plan¬ 
ning,  to  help  the  State  educational 
agencies  raise  their  standards  and  pro¬ 
vide  greater  assistance  to  the  local  school 
districts. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  in  confer¬ 
ence.  If  we  take  this  proposal  out  of 


the  bill,  we  will  not  have  anything  \y 
conference.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  amei, 
ment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimouj/con- 
sent  that  the  excerpted  material  from 
the  hearing  record  to  which  I /nave  al¬ 
luded  be  printed  at  this  pqint  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection/  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printe^in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

m . 

The  Congress  recognized  staffing  shortages 
and  other  problems /Occasioned  by  the  rapid 
growth  in  responsibility  of  State  departments 
of  education,  whe*f  it  included  Title  V  in  the 
Elementary  and/Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  This  titl/  authorized  grants  to  State 
education  agencies  for  projects,  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  “make  a  significant 
contribu  ti/ii  to  strengthening  the  leadership 
resources/  .  .  or  .  .  .  ability  to  participate  in 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  State.” 
Thesa/grants  have  been  used  to  plan,  de¬ 
velop  improve  and  expand  the  capability  of 
St/Ce  educational  agencies  to  identify  educa- 
ronal  problems  and  needs;  to  evaluate  edu¬ 
cational  programs;  to  provide  support  or 
services  for  collecting,  analyzing  and  report¬ 
ing  State  and  local  educational  data;  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  relating  to  the  overall 
status  of  education  in  the  State;  and  to  de¬ 
velop  and  provide  leadership,  administrative, 
or  specialist  services  throughout  the  State. 

During  the  first  year,  the  States  applied 
for  funds  to  support  1,800  new  positions — 
1,000  of  them  at  the  professional  level — for 
their  understaffed  personnel  structures.  These 
new  positions  have  begun  to  alleviate  the 
personnel  needs  of  State  educational  agen¬ 
cies. 

In  addition  to  the  general  provision,  15 
percent  of  Title  V  funds  are  earmarked  for 
special  project  grants.  Under  section  505, 
grants  are  made  to  “State  educational  agen¬ 
cies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental 
projects  for  developing  State  leadership  or  for 
the  establishment  of  special  services  which 
.  .  .  hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems 
common  to  the  State  educational  agencies 
of  all  or  several  States.” 

Fifteen  special  projects  and  10  special  area 
workshop  conferences  were  funded  under  the 
FY  1966  Section  505  allocation.  Virtually  all 
the  States  and  territories  were  involved  in 
varying  combination  in  these  special  projects. 

The  States  widely  endorse  the  Section  505 
concept  as  providing  the  necessary  authority 
for  utilization  of  their  resources  on  an  inter¬ 
state  basis.  Through  the  special  projects  and 
^conferences  funded  to  date,  the  willingness 
ind  desire  of  State  education  agencies  to 
cross  their  territorial  boundaries  In  pursuing 
solutions  to  pressing  education  problems  has 
beenSunmistakably  clear. 

The\  special  projects  have  also  launched 
significant  interstate  approaches  to  common 
educational  problems,  including  personnel 
administration,  comprehensive  planning, 
educational\nformation,  school  district  or¬ 
ganization,  t&acher  education,  information 
systems,  curriculum  reform,  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation,  and  urban,  education. 

Indeed,  those  special  projects  which  dealt 
with  regional  cooperative  activities  among 
the  States  were  of  sucn. high  caliber  that  they 
led  to  the  proposal  fok  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  program  whiclv  has  already  been 
explained  by  Secretary  Gardner. 

The  willingness  of  the  States  to  tackle 
common  educational  problems  indicated  a 
readiness  to  assume  the  majorSrole  in  com¬ 
prehensive  planning.  The  new  proposal  would 
authorize  discretionary  support  \pr  inter¬ 
state  groupings  such  as  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Educational  Board,  the  ComVct  of 
the  Western  States  and  the  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 
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.It  could  also  support  interstate  projects 
sinailar  to  the  following  one  funded  under 
Session  505: 

A  ''three-year  project,  administered  by 
Maryland,  with  Florida,  Michigan,  South 
Carolina1),  Utah,  Washington,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  participating,  on  Statewide  teacher 
education  programs,  is  designed  to  strength¬ 
en  the  role  oC  the  State  agencies  in  teacher 
preparation,  Joint  responsibility  between 
local  educational  agencies  and  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions  will  be  developed  and 
special  emphasis  wUl  be  given  to  laboratory 
experiences  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  a  part  of  teScher  training. 

If  States  are  to  gaiir\strength  from  each 
other  rather  than  to  exist  in  isolation,  we 
need  more  projects  like  this.  They  will  not 
be  developed  under  the  H^use  version  of 
Title  V. 

In  addition,  the  administration  version  of 
Title  V  would  authorize  $15  mnlion — most 
of  which  would  go  to  State  educational  plan¬ 
ning  agencies — to  help  States  aai\d  local 
school  districts  strengthen,  or  initiate  edu¬ 
cational  planning  capabilities.  HigherNedu- 
cation  planning  could  be  included  atMlie 
discretion  of  the  State.  A  portion  of  the 
funds  would  be  allotted  at  the  discretion  oY 
the  Commissioner  to  encourage  metropolitan'' 
and  regional  planning.  In  the  first  year  of 
Title  V,  States  originally  requested  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  and  27  percent  of  their 
personnel  to  work  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  areas.  However,  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  States  had  amended  their  ap¬ 
plications  to  reduce  the  planning  function 
to  19  percent  of  the  funds  and  20  percent 
of  the  positions. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1967,  the  applications  have 
reduced  this  function  still  further :  less  than 
18  percent  of  the  funds  requested,  and  14 
percent  of  the  positions  budgeted  are  to  be 
used  for  planning. 

The  State  departments  of  education  have 
not  lost  interest  in  planning.  Far  from  it. 
Other  concerns  were  more  pressing.  In  order 
to  secure  funds  authorized  by  some  15  pieces 
of  new  Federal  legislation  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  they  had  to  mount  new  pro¬ 
grams  immediately.  There  were  other  pres¬ 
sures  as  well.  Local  education  agencies  had 
urgent  needs  for  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  State  agency  had  to  improve 
its  general  administrative  capacity.  Capacity 
to  deal  with  the  masses  of  educational  data 
emanating  from  all  sources  had  to  be 
developed. 

The  growing  responsibilities  thrust  on 
them  by  the  growing  Federal  programs  of 
aid  to  education  require  all  their  existing 
resources,  and  more.  They  cannot  afford  to 
plan.  Yet,  they  cannot  afford  not  to. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  eliminat 
both  this  new  proposal  and  Section  505  /of 
ESEA,  thereby,  crippling  the  big  cities,  ndral 
areas,  and  the  several  States  in  their  coopera¬ 
tive  ability  to  meet  their  aggregate  /Educa¬ 
tional  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. /President,  I 
yield  myself  such  timer  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMONDt  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  apparer/y  believes  that  my 
amendment 

Mr.  MORSii/  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yielp  while  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  cm  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  going  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.yMORSE.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
want/  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

It.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

CALL  OP  THE  BOLL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  run  against  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  to  call 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


After  a  little  delay,  the  following 


'Aiken 

[No.  379  Leg.] 

Hart 

Pearson 

B»)ggs 

Hill 

Pell 

Brdpke 

Javits 

Russell 

Byrdv  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Carlson, 

Lausche 

Stennis  / 

Case  \ 

Mansfield 

Symingto/ 

Clark  \ 

Metcalf 

Thurmoau 

Cooper  \ 

Montoya 

William/,  N.. 

Fannin  \ 

Morse 

Williams,  Dc 

Harris 

\  Mundt 

Yarh<5rough 

Senators  entered  the 
answered  to  their  names : 

Chamber  am 

Anderson 

Gore 

McIntyre  / 

Baker 

Griffin 

Miller  / 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Mondale/ 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Monroi/y 

Bible 

Hartke 

Morto/ 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Hayden 

Pa /ire 

Cannon 

Hickenlooper 

Percy 

Church 

Holland 

/oxmire 

Cotton 

Jackson 

/Randolph 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C.  . 

/  Smathers 

Dodfi 

Kennedy,  N Z 

.  Smith 

Dominick 

Long,  Mo.  / 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Long,  La/ 

Tower 

Ervin 

McClellam 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Fulbright 

McGe/ 

McG/ern 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  BYRD\of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  thesSenator  fr/m  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hotting/],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inq/ye],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [mil  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Utah/MrSMossl,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Conn/ticut  NVIr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [  Mr/ Muskie  ] ,  and  the\Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr. /KUCHEL.  I  announce  thatNthe 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  aijd 
the/Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jorda: 

ape  absent  on  official  business. 

T  /  _ 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben 
nett]  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
Jornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di¬ 
rected  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab¬ 
sent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser¬ 
geant  at  Anns  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from/south  Carolina  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mi/ THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  just 
1  n>mute. 

s  I  understand,  the  yeas  and  nays 
rave  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  .  is 
correct 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  remind  Senators  that  the 
Chief  State  school  officers  in  the  Nation, 
the  State  superintendents  of  education, 
have  asked  for  these  two  amendments.  I 
have  no  particular  interest  in  them,  ex¬ 
cept  I  think  they  are  good  amendments. 

This  is  what  the  educators  want — not 
the  politicians — and  the  people  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  law.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  offered  them. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  explaining 
the  amendments,  and  we  have  placed  a 
copy  of  this  letter  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  This  is  what  they  want.  I  of¬ 
fered  the  amendments  because  they  do 
want  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
30  seconds  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

x.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
toi\from  South  Carolina  has  cited  the 
leader  of  one  educational  lobby.  Great 
educawDrs  from  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  ami  many  urban  centers  do  not 
want  theiSenator’s  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
now  yielded  oack? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE,  sir.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remaindenof  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING\)FFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  493 
of  the  Senator  from  S^uth  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejecf 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
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on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au¬ 
thorize  funds  for  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  move  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  December  7,  1967,  pp. 
H16505— H16522,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  Senators  may  be  notified - 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  CLARK  (continuing).  That  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  this  confer¬ 
ence  report,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  moved 
awfully  fast. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  moved  that  the 
Senate  take  up  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  that  is  another 
matter,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  moving  not  because 
I  was  in  a  hurry - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  me  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  requested  a  call 
for  the  quorum,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  withhold 
his  call  for  the  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  extend 
that  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  understand  the 
practice  we  are  following.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  has  moved  to  take  up  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  motion  is  not 
debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Chair  stated  that  It 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  la 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  la 
correct. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  object.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President — 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  mo¬ 
mentarily  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  unless  the  Senator  has  some¬ 
thing  else  in  mind? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  S.  2388  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order,  so  that  the  conference 
report  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  attaches  either  seat  them¬ 
selves  or  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
attaches  are  requested  to  take  their 
seats  or  leave  the  Chamber.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order  before  the  Senator  pro¬ 
ceeds  further. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  note  that  some  of  the  Senate  attaches 
are  still  on  their  feet.  They  probably 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  in  here  only  out  of  curiosity.  I  ask 
that  they  be  ordered  to  leave  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  or  that  they  be  seated  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  and  remain  seated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  request  is  in  order.  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  will  not 
proceed  until  it  is  in  order,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  consider  the  conference  re¬ 
port  and  Senators  may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
196  differences,  most  of  them  of  some 
substance,  between  the  poverty  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  poverty  bill 
which  passed  the  House. 

Necessarily,  the  report  which  is  now 
brought  before  this  body  is  a  compro¬ 
mise — as  are  all  hotly  contested  con¬ 
ferences. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  There 
are  many  things  in  it  I  do  not  like.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend¬ 
ing  its  approval  to  the  Senate,  as  do  seven 
of  my  eight  colleagues,  all  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  on  the  conference  committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Mttrphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  among  the  Republicans. 

The  major  differences  between  the  two 
bills  were,  first,  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  Green  amendment,  on  which  the 
House  insisted  very  vigorously.  The 
amendment  was  and  is  most  controver¬ 
sial.  It  provides  authority  for  States  and 
local  governmental  units  to  become  com¬ 


munity  action  agencies  if  they  choose 
and  are  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
ran  the  community  action  programs 
which  are  set  forth  in  title  n  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  labored  arduously  to  as¬ 
sure  that  there  were  strong  and  adequate 
bypass  provisions  related  to  the  Green 
amendment  under  which,  in  the  event 
the  Director  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  government 
units  or  their  designees  were  conducting 
the  community  action  programs,  they 
could  be  bypassed  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions. 

Another  important  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  was  money.  The  House 
limited  the  amount  for  1968  to  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion.  We  in  the  Senate  went  to  confer¬ 
ence  with  a  2 -year  bill.  The  House  bill 
was  a  1-year  measure.  We  went  to  con¬ 
ference  with  an  authorization  for  the 
first  year  of  $2,258  billion,  and  for  the 
second  year  of  $2.4  billion. 

The  conference  resolved  that  differ¬ 
ence  by  accepting  the  2-year  bill.  We 
were  able  to  persuade  our  House  col¬ 
leagues,  who  will  act  on  the  bill  Monday, 
to  authorize  $1,980  billion  for  the  first 
year  and  $2,180  billion  for  the  second 
year.  I  believe  that  resolution  of  the 
money  question  was,  on  the  whole,  favor¬ 
able  to  the  position  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees. 

The  sums  authorized  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  in  excess  of  what  the  two  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  will  allow.  How¬ 
ever,  the  money  authorized  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  do  an  appropriate  job.  But  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam  continuing  at  the 
present  pace,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unreal¬ 
istic  to  expect  that  we  can  get  for  a  whole 
year  of  the  poverty  program  as  much  as 
is  being  spent  in  1  month  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  condition  which  confronts 
us,  and  not  a  theory. 

A  third  important  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  dealt  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  when  a  program  is  funded 
which  requires  a  local  contribution,  that 
local  contribution  must  be  made,  in 
part  at  least,  in  cash.  The  House  pro¬ 
vided  it  should;  the  Senate  that  it  should 
not.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  Senate  pre¬ 
vailed  in  that  regard,  and  what  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  is  provision  that  80 
percent  of  the  funding  is  to  be  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  20  percent  of 
the  funding  by  the  localities,  which  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  impor¬ 
tant  matters  which  were  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses  but,  in  my  opinion, 
they  need  not  be  explained  to  the  Senate 
in  detail  at  this  time,  although  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  any  questions  which 
Senators  may  have  with  respect  to  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  desires 
to  address  the  Chamber  at  some  length 
with  respect  to  the  conference  report, 
and  I  now  yield  the  floor  in  order  that  he 
may  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that 
we  can  notify  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  I  shall  be  addressing  myself  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  some  very  critical  diffi¬ 
culties  with  this  report.  As  the  Senator 
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from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  I  did  not 
sign  it.  I  did  not  sign  it  advisedly. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Before  doing  so,  I 
urge  the  attaches  to  advise  Senators  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  that  I  intend  to  address  myself  to 
its  merits.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  in¬ 
sist  on  a  live  quorum.  Perhaps  I  shall. 
But  I  do  think  more  Senators  should  be 
hi  attendance  to  hear  what  is  taking 
place.  So  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  for 
me  a  very  sad  day.  It  is  an  especially  sad 
day  in  view  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  come  that  it  would  be  counterpro¬ 
ductive  to  seek  to  have  the  conference 
report  recommitted  or  to  seek  to  defeat 
it.  That  makes  it  especially  unfortunate, 
as  I  think  the  report  has  within  it  a  con¬ 
fession  of  bankruptcy  in  so  critical  and 
important  an  element  of  the  antipoverty 
program  as  to  make  me  weep  for  my 
country  and  its  creativity. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  a  responsible  legis¬ 
lator,  and  as  responsible  legislators  we 
have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  main  point 
of  helping  the  poor.  So  notwithstanding 
the  deep  feeling  I  have  upon  his  subject, 
I  have  regretfully  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  rather  than  oppose,  I  must 
support  the  conference  report  in  order 
to  get  something  done  and  to  get  some 
stability  into  the  program,  which  is  now 
operating  on  literally  a  day-to-day  basis. 
But  that  does  not  make  it  right.  What  is 
being  done  is  completely  wrong.  How¬ 
ever,  the  balance  of  practicality,  to  which 
I  am  myself  yielding,  makes  it  desirable 
to  take  the  action  we  are  taking.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  can  understand, 
therefore,  why  there  Is  this  very  clear 
lack  of  joy  in  my  heart  today. 

The  essence  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram — what  made  it  a  gifted  idea — was 
that  not  only  would  it  give  relief  to  the 
poor,  it  would  also  enable  the  poor  to 
escape  from  endemic  poverty  by  dint 
of  their  own  efforts  and  responsibility.  If 
not,  it  would  be  merely  another  welfare 
program.  We  have  lots  of  welfare  pro¬ 
grams;  and  we  shall  have  a  big  welfare 
bill  before  us  next  week.  All  it  will  do  will 
be  to  deal  with  welfare  programs — con¬ 
structively,  I  hope,  but  nonetheless  with 
a  welfare  program  approach  not  in¬ 
volving  any  real  participation  by  the 
poor. 

This  was  a  creative  hope  that  by  giv¬ 
ing  people  personal  dignity  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  giving  them  training  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  only  to  get  a  job  but  even 
to  go  into  business  for  themselves,  we 
could  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

But  beyond  everything  else  in  respect 
to  the  program  was  the  fact  that  the 
poor  would  acquire  personal  dignity  and 
responsibility. 

Indeed,  the  dominant  concept  of  the 
antipoverty  program  was  that  the  poor 


themselves  would  have  the  creative  role 
in  the  development  of  the  program;  and, 
because  this  would  be  a  program  of  self- 
help,  they  would  profit  far  beyond  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal  arrangements  involved.  They  would 
be  building  themselves  up  to  be  people 
who  could  be  entrusted  with  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  not  just 
the  poor — to  wit,'  ostricized  members  of 
the  community — but  that  they  were  cre¬ 
ative  human  beings,  who  had  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  running  a  show  to  some  extent 
themselves.  This  would  bring  about,  in 
those  to  whom  it  happened,  a  pride  and 
dignity  in  achievement  which  would 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  the  others, 
and  be  one  of  the  most  important  as¬ 
pects  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  to  every  other  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  who  signed  the  report,  that  con¬ 
cept  is  now  swept  right  out  of  the  room, 
and  there  has  been  substituted  for  it  the 
concept  that,  just  as  welfare  is  run  by 
municipalities,  so  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  run  by  municipalities. 

The  form  remains;  that  is,  the  poor 
are  to  be  consulted,  the  poor  are  to  have 
an  advisory  role,  the  poor  are  to  have  an 
administrative  role,  with  one-third  of 
every  administering  community  action 
board  is  to  be  composed  of  the  poor.  All 
of  that  remains,  Mr.  President,  but  the 
substance  is  gone.  I  repeat:  The  form 
of  mass  participation  by  the  poor  re¬ 
mains,  but  the  substance  is  gone.  And  the 
substance  is  gone,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  any  political  subdivision  that 
chooses  to  do  so  may  become  itself  the 
policy-setting  agency,  the  programing 
agency,  and  the  allocator  of  the  money. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  realize  that  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  program  up  to 
now  only  41  out  of  1,050  of  these  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  are  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  but  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  are  not.  And  under  the  new  bill,  they 
all  will  be,  or  will  all  be  capable  of  being. 
How  many  will  be,  of  course,  we  do  not 
know  as  yet.  But  in  any  case,  the  political 
subdivisions  have  the  first  call.  And  if 
there  is  a  political  subdivision  that  wants 
to  be  a  community  action  agency,  it  must 
be  made  one.  And  this  is  all  in  the  name 
of  efficiency  and  accountability.  That  is 
what  it  is  for.  That  is  what  the  other 
body  dug  in  its  heels  about  on  this  very 
proposition. 

A  deal  was  made.  Everybody  knows 
that.  And  what  I  am  saying  is  nothing 
that  is  necessarily  to  the  discredit  of 
anybody.  A  deal  was  made  to  get  the 
votes  for  this  program,  and  the  votes 
had  to  be  gotten  from  people  who  al¬ 
legedly  felt  that  they  could  not  vote  for 
it  unless  this  were  done. 

A  price  was  paid  not  only  in  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  conference.  It  is  as  blunt 
and  as  naked  as  that.  And  the  price  is  a 
price  to  the  country.  And  all  the  good 
will  in  the  world  does  not  wipe  it  out. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  a  test  of 
me,  not  just  of  the  conference.  If  I  were 
simply  an  idealist,  with  no  other  consid¬ 
erations,  I  would  fight  this  provision 
tooth  and  nail  here  and  everywhere  else 
in  the  country  and  make  it  a  major 
public  issue. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  effort 
is  more  important  than  that. 

Instead,  I  am  going  to  lend  myself  to 
try  to  make  the  program  work  even  with 
this  albatross  around  its  neck. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  is  by  no 
means  irremediable.  If  it  becomes  a 
shocking  disgrace  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  it  easily  could,  with  every 
city  hall  having  a  brandnew  barrel  of 
pork  to  use  for  patronage,  and  for  buying 
votes,  then  as  the  Presiding  Officer 
knows,  and  as  I  know,  it  will  be  dis¬ 
mantled. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  sad  thing  that 
we  must  accept  this  in  the  last  week  of 
the  session  of  Congress  because  in  a  most 
ill-advised  way  a  deal  was  made  in  the 
other  body  which  was  honored  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  I  am  not  imputing  any  fault 
to  them.  It  is  another  philosophy,  an¬ 
other  point  of  view. 

Because  we  are  in  the  last  week  of  the 
session  of  Congress  and  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  total  is  in  grave  danger,  and  if 
dismantled  it  may  never  be  resurrected, 
we  now  have  to  take  the  measure  as  it 
is.  That  does  not  make  it  right.  And  it 
does  not  remove  the  danger. 

It  is  sad  that  we  may  have  to  work 
through  a  time  of  disgrace  and  tribula¬ 
tion  with  30  million  poor  in  the  country 
in  order  to  get  some  good  out  of  the 
measure. 

I  hope  and  pray  only  one  thing,  that  I 
am  wrong  and  that  they  may  be  right, 
and  that  the  city  halls  may  administer 
this  measure  with  a  sense  of  decency,  very 
much  as  it  is  being  run  today  in  terms 
of  the  participation  by  the  poor. 

This  is  possible.  The  pending  bill  does 
not  say  that  they  must  use  the  money  for 
patronage  or  for  political  purposes.  Not 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  says  the  op¬ 
posite.  However,  it  does  not  require  that 
in  terms  of  organization. 

The  law  can  be  administered  so  as  to 
be  a  shining  credit  to  our  whole  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  had  laws  in  effect  before 
that  have  involved  great  risk  of  danger 
and  inequity.  And  those  laws  have  been 
well  administered  and  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

I  can  only  hope  and  pray  fervently  that 
some  of  the  things  I  will  say  and  some  of 
the  material  I  will  put  in  the  Record 
will  be  proven  to  be  wrong. 

The  fact  that  I  am  not  signing  the 
conference  report  may  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  respect.  I  hope  that  others 
will  join  with  me. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  the  only  one 
who  feels  this  way.  I  am  sure  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  feel 
precisely  as  I  do.  But  I  am  fairly  sure 
that  if  I  had  moved  to  recommit  the  con¬ 
ference  report  with  instructions  to  the 
conferees  to  insist  upon  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  on  this  policymaking  part  of  the 
bill,  I  would  have  perhaps  received  10 
votes  since  many  would  fear  that  a  re- 
commital  would  kill  the  program.  That 
effort  would  have  been  completely  coun¬ 
terproductive,  because  then  it  could  have 
been  argued — although  it  would  have 
been  untrue — that  the  Senate,  too,  has 
approved  of  this  inequitous  arrangement. 

I  hope  that  perhaps  what  I  am  doing 
this  afternoon  may  have  some  meaning 
and  some  influence  in  the  days  ahead 
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which  will  be  so  rough  for  the  antipoverty 
program  by  spotlighting  and  discour¬ 
aging  the  possible  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  to  get  down  to  the  nuts 
and  bolts,  let  me  first  say  that  before  I 
start  with  my  prepared  text,  I  hold  no 
criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark!  or  any  other  con¬ 
feree. 

We  could  not  have  had  more  honorable 
men  or  men  of  greater  skill  or  devotion 
than  my  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee. 

Nobody  worked  harder  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  felt  he 
had  to  get  a  bill.  And  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  that.  The  Senator 
expressed  himself  on  the  matter  very  elo¬ 
quently  in  conference. 

Nobody  sympathizes  more  with  the 
chairman  than  do  I,  because  I  have  had 
to  take  a  lot  of  things  during  confer¬ 
ences.  I  have  been  in  that  position  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  know  how  it  feels 
to  leave  with  that  empty  feeling  in  one’s 
heart  because  you  know  that  you  have 
not  gotten  the  result  which  you  were  sent 
there  to  accomplish. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fought 
with  great  skill.  He  got  excellent  results 
in  many  things. 

But  the  fundamental  cancer  in  this 
thing  remains.  This  is  the  matter  which 
we  are  discussing  here  today. 

I  think  that  the  money  item  was  fairly 
settled.  I  think  that  insofar  as  we  could — 
being  unwilling  to  break  up  the  confer¬ 
ence  over  the  matter  of  the  city  hall  or 
so-called  Green  amendment — we  got 
some  concessions. 

Indeed,  my  chairman  said  at  the  press 
conference — and  I  hope  he  will  not  re¬ 
iterate  it  here — that  he  thought  we  had 
not  gotten  concessions  that  were  mean¬ 
ingful. 

Although  I  am  a  member  of  the  other 
party,  I  was  the  one  who  said  that  I 
thought  we  had  gotten  some  meaningful 
concessions.  Let  me  say  again  that  the 
program  could  be  run  properly,  even  with 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  However,  the 
inclusion  of  this  provision  gives  it  the 
capability  of  being  run  so  improperly 
that  it  must  be  shown  to  the  country  how 
improperly  it  could  be  run. 

Every  politician — and  I  use  that  word 
not  in  its  best  sense — can  use  this  pro¬ 
vision  to  his  advantage.  It  is  wide  open 
and  ready  made  to  be  ridden  by  them 
in  their  control  of  the  program. 

Control  of  the  program  is  turned  over 
to  city  hall.  That  is  provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  210(a)  of  the  bill,  which  clearly 
says  that  a  community  action  agency 
shall  be  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
itself  or,  at  the  option  of  the  politicians, 
some  other  agency  chosen  by  them.  So, 
wherever  the  city  hall  wants  to  take  over 
the  poverty  program,  it  can  do  so  and 
has  the  ability  to  do  so. 

That  is  a  major  change  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  where  the  control  over 
what  group  shall  be  the  local  agency 
is  held  by  the  Director  of  the  OEO,  and 
the  initiative  in  organizing  a  program 
has  most  typically  been  taken  by  private 
citizens  rather  than  by  public  officials. 

Let  me  digress  from  my  prepared  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  to  say  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  which  requires  that  all 


agency  boards  be  split  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third:  one-third  public  offi¬ 
cials,  one-third  the  poor,  one-third  citi¬ 
zens  of  high  caliber  generally.  I  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  accept  that.  When  you 
get  below  that  level,  to  the  neighborhood 
boards,  there  we  leave  them  free  of  the 
requirement  of  having  one-third  public 
officials — and  I  contended  for  that  for 
very  important  reasons  which  relate  to 
neighborhood  forms  of  organization.  I 
never  had  any  objection  to  the  House  in¬ 
sisting  that  in  the  program  and  policy 
level,  one-third  of  the  board  would  be 
public  officials.  But  they  went  far  be¬ 
yond  that.  Any  political  subdivision  can 
be  the  community  action  agency  itself, 
and  when  it  is,  that  locks  it  in,  and  that 
is  that. 

As  I  said  earlier,  at  the  present  time 
only  41  of  1,050  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  are  public  bodies. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  Director  can 
refuse  to  designate  a  political  subdivision 
as  the  official  community  action  agency 
only  under  extremely  restrictive  require¬ 
ments.  He  must  find  that  the  applicant 
does  not  have  the  “power,”  the  “author¬ 
ity,”  or  the  “will”  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  community  action  agency,  or 
that  it  is  not  “capable”  of  doing  so.  Any 
city  council,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  read 
this  amendment,  can  probably  give  itself 
the  power  and  authority  to  run  such  a 
program,  if  it  does  not  have  them  al¬ 
ready,  and  can  take  over  its  policy  di¬ 
rections  and  programing.  That  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  basic,  deep  objection  I  have 
to  what  has  been  done. 

Whenever  a  political  subdivision  takes 
over  as  the  community  action  agency,  the 
representatives  of  the  poor  and  of  other 
private  groups  are  excluded  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  determination  of  policy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that. 
When  a  political  subdivision  itself  be¬ 
comes  the  community  action  agency — 
which  is  completely,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  within  its  power  to  do — the  poor 
and  other  private  groups  are  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  determination 
of  policy.  They  can  administer,  but  the 
policy  is  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  agency  and  its  officials.  Under  the 
present  act,  policy  at  the  local  level  is  set 
by  boards  of  which  one-third  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  Green  amendment,  as  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  conferees,  the  board  on 
which  sit  representatives  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  community 
generally — business,  industry,  labor,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  welfare  organizations — only 
“administers”  the  program.  This  board 
“participates  in  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation”  of  programs  but  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  advisory  with  respect  to  policy. 

Let  us  understand  that  we  fought  this 
battle  for  days  on  end,  uphill  and  down, 
and  I  stood  very  actively  with  my  Senate 
colleagues  in  the  fight;  and  we  got  no¬ 
where. 

The  limitation  of  board  power  in  re¬ 
spect  of  policy  was  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body — at  least,  the 
majority  Members  of  the  other  body — 
since  the  proponents  of  the  Green 
amendment  sought  to  make  clear  that 
where  a  city  hall  became  the  community 
action  agency,  its  governing  officials — to 


wit,  the  city  council — could  call  the  shots, 
without  the  poor  participating  in  the 
actual  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  "Senator  cite 
some  practical  examples  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  he  has  just 
identified? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

A  community  action  agency,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  submit  a  program.  Sich  a 
program  covers  the  items  in  the  fields 
of  education,  daycare,  manpower  train¬ 
ing,  provisions  for  the  elderly,  youth  rec¬ 
reation,  community  workers — that  is, 
people  who  might  do  work  that  is  needed 
in  the  community  which  is  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  private  employment — helping  in 
hospitals,  and  so  forth.  They  would  de¬ 
cide  on  a  program  including  these  ele¬ 
ments,  and  they  would  stipulate  what 
they  sought  for  each  in  terms  of  the 
priorities  and  in  terms  of  the  total  re¬ 
sources  which  would  be  made  available 
to  them. 

That  function  now  will  be  strictly  in 
the  hands  of  the  politicians.  They  are  re¬ 
quired  to  consult  with  the  public  and  the 
poor,  but  the  decisionmaking  power  is 
in  their  hands.  And  that  differs  180  de¬ 
grees  from  the  situation  today.  That  is 
where  everything  starts.  Beyond  that, 
you  may  administer — you  may  have 
much  of  the  responsibility  in  that  re¬ 
gard  ;  you  might  break  down  a  particular 
type  of  program  into  different  neigh¬ 
borhood,  smaller  units,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  basic  program — the  priorities  and 
the  allocation  of  resources — is  policy¬ 
making,  and  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
political  people,  if  they  choose  to  assert 
their  power  to  take  it. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects 
of  the  situation  is  that  a  good  part  of 
this  antipoverty  program  has  been  so 
stimulating  and  exciting  because  it  has 
been  a  sort  of  burr  under  the  saddle  of 
the  public  officials  themselves.  In  many 
communities,  for  example — we  saw  it  in 
the  testimony,  I  believe,  with  respect  to 
a  city  in  the  South,  but  it  is  quite  typi¬ 
cal — you  had  tremendous  shantytowns 
right  in  the  center  of  town.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  reason  for  that  was  the  failure 
to  enforce  the  building  code,  and  it  would 
take  some  form  of  community  action  to 
stimulate  the  municipal  officials  to  en¬ 
force  it. 

Community  action  can  be  engendered 
by  citizens,  in  an  orderly  way,  having  a 
meeting,  appointing  a  committee,  and 
drawing  up  their  grievances  in  an  intel¬ 
ligent  manner,  or  by  sending  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  city  hall  to  testify  before  the 
council. 

Yet  you  can  hardly  conceive  of  public 
officials  who  would  be  so  broadminded 
that  they  would  countenance  such  ac¬ 
tivities  criticizing  of  their  own  effort  as 
part  of  the  poverty  program.  You  can  be 
sure  that  any  type  of  work  of  that  type 
will  be  suffocated  in  such  a  setup.  The 
people  who  are  for  this  type  of  setup  do 
not  want  such  activity.  They  are  against 
it.  That  is  why  they  backed  the  Green 
amendment.  And  this  suits  them  to  a  “t.” 
But  that  does  not  necessarily  suit  the 
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majority  of  us,  and  that  is  the  essence 
of  this  argument. 

Mr.  President,  the  limited  powers  of 
the  “community  action  board,”  which  is 
the  term  used  when  a  city  hall  is  itself 
the  policymaking  agency,  are  made  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  when  you  compare 
them  with  those  of  what  is  called  the 
“governing  board,”  the  term  used  when 
the  agency  is  not  the  political  entity  it¬ 
self  but  is  a  group  designated  by  the 
political  subdivision.  In  that  case,  the 
“governing  board”  is  given  the  power  to 
“determine  program  policies.”  It  is  that 
catechism,  to  determine  program  poli¬ 
cies,  which  accounts  for  the  180°  differ¬ 
ence  I  have  described. 

I  have  just  stated  that  I  have  never 
felt  that  the  proposition  of  having  public 
officials  compose  one-third  of  such 
boards  was  objectionable  at  all.  But  I  do 
object  very  strongly — though  not  enough 
to  make  me  turn  against  the  entire  re¬ 
port,  as  I  have  explained — to  turning  this 
literally  over  to  the  political  people  and 
thus  breaking  its  entire  concept,  the 
purity  of  its  concept,  which  has  been  so 
promising  for  the  poor.  Indeed,  in  my 
judgment,  it  radically  changes  the  pres¬ 
ent  structure  on  the  element  of  key 
psychological  importance  for  the  poor. 
It  breaks  a  promise  held  out  to  the  poor 
to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  It 
will  increase  their  alienation  by  showing 
that  once  again  they  are  rejected  by  so¬ 
ciety  generally;  it  will  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  extremists,  who  can  say  to 
them,  “You  see,  we  told  you  so,  violent 
revolt  is  the  only  answer.” 

The  next  point  is  this.  Let  us  assume 
that  there  is  a  city  hall,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  that  does  not  decide  to  take 
up  its  opportunity  to  become  the  domi¬ 
nant  agency  in  respect  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  One  would  think  that  would 
free  the  other  public  and  private  organi¬ 
zations.  Not  at  all,  because  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  written,  that  political  subdivision 
could  come  in  and  take  over  at  any  time 
at  its  option.  Therefore,  the  threat  hangs 
over  the  heads  even  of  the  private  agen¬ 
cies  that  if  they  do  not  behave  them¬ 
selves,  the  politicans  will  move  in  and 
take  over.  Hence,  it  would  operate  under 
that  threat  that,  “If  you  want  to  avoid 
being  put  out  of  business,  you  had  better 
not  ruffle  the  feathers  at  city  hall.” 

And  whether  or  not  city  hall  should 
take  over  could  undoubtedly  become  a 
hotly  contested  election  issue  in  many 
communities. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  the  new  bill 
will  be  a  nightmare  to  administer.  We 
saw  that  in  conference,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  things  we  tried  hard  to  make  our 
House  colleagues  see — but  unhappily  they 
did  not.  The  Director  will  be  faced  with 
multiple  applications  or  designations 
from  overlapping  political  jurisdictions 
which  may  be  controlled  by  different  po¬ 
litical  jurisdictions  which  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  different  political  parties,  for 
example,  a  Republican  Governor  and  a 
Democratic  mayor,  or  vice  versa. 

Moreover,  any  political  subdivision  can 
opt  out  of  a  program  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
but  then  a  part  of  that  subdivision  could 
opt  back  into  the  larger  program — for 
example,  a  county  opts  out  of  a  state¬ 
wide  program,  but  a  township  in  the 
county  wants  to  participate  in  the  State 


program.  The  Director  would  be  faced 
with  all  of  these  conflicts.  Finally,  the  bill 
most  unwisely,  I  think,  limits  the  size  of 
the  administering  boards  to  51.  There  are 
60  programs  throughout  the  country 
which  have  larger  boards,  many  put  to¬ 
gether  only  after  the  most  torturous 
negotiation.  Why  the  House  dug  its  heels 
in  on  the  number  51, 1  do  not  know. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  by¬ 
pass.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  direc¬ 
tor  may,  notwithstanding  the  political 
control  of  the  program,  bypass  the  politi¬ 
cal  agency  concerned.  In  that  regard,  I 
think  we  won  some  concessions  and  I 
think  they  were  meaningful  concessions. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  I  hope  our  chair¬ 
man  will  himself  tend  to  recognize  that 
as  we  get  into  this  discussion,  rather 
than  to  feel,  as  he  did  in  the  beginning, 
that  we  got  no  concessions. 

But  these  concessions  on  the  bypass 
are  somewhat  less  important  because 
they  are  based  on  the  proposition  that 
the  director  of  OEO  shall  be  a  titan. 
It  will  take  a  man  of  titanic  courage  and 
job  security  to  take  on  many  mayors, 
city  councils,  and  Governors,  in  such  a 
frontal  way  as  bypass  their  own  plans 
and  programs. 

The  grave  doubt  about  the  political 
ability  of  the  director  effectively  to  use 
this  bypass,  where  he  has  it — and  I  shall 
give  conditions  where  he  may  have  it  in 
some  cases — is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  present  law  the  Director  has 
overriden  the  veto  by  State  Governors  in 
only  about  15  percent  of  the  cases,  or 
four  out  of  28  cases.  That  is  a  little  less 
than  15  percent.  He  has  been  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  do  even  that,  and  that  is  with¬ 
out  the  added  factor  of  the  political 
subdivision  itself  being  the  community 
action  agency. 

The  specific  bypasses  are  these: 

Under  section  210(d) ,  the  director  can 
bypass  city  hall  only  where  the  political 
subdivision  has  already  been  designated 
or  where  no  relevant  subdivision  wishes 
either  to  become  the  community  action 
agency  or  to  designate  one.  Hence,  even 
if  he  can  possibly  find  under  section 
210(a)  that  the  political  subdivision  does 
not  have  the  power,  authority,  will,  or 
capability  to  rim  a  program,  he  cannot 
then  appoint  a  group  of  his  own  choice 
since  the  section  210(d)  bypass  can  only 
be  used  where  a  designated  agency  is 
already  in  place.  Thus,  wherever  the  city 
hall  wants  to  be  the  community  action 
agency,  the  director  has  no  real  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  designate  it. 

Then,  and  only  after  a  “reasonable 
opportunity”  has  passed,  he  can  find 
that  the  political  subdivision  has  “failed 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  plan”  or  “to 
carry  out  such  plan  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.”  That  is  a  long  haul  and  it  will 
take  a  director  who  is  a  titan  to  deal  with 
a  political  agency  in  that  way. 

Even  if  the  city  hall  does  fail  to  per¬ 
form  properly,  and  the  administrator  by¬ 
passes  them,  the  politicians  can  later  re¬ 
apply  to  become  the  community  action 
agency,  and  he  must  then  go  through  the 
entire  matter  again. 

Second,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  relates  to  bypassing  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  for  limited-purpose  or 
component  programs.  The  director  must 
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first  find  that  the  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  he  wishes  to  fund  could  not  be 
“effectively  achieved”  by  funding  it 
through  the  community  action  agency. 
That  again  makes  him  confront  the  po¬ 
litical  people  in  a  politically  difficult  way. 

Finally,  I  deal  with  the  very  vexing 
issue  of  the  effective  date.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  deferral  of  the  effective  date  on 
which  the  Green  amendment  shall  take 
effect  represents  a  major  concession  to 
the  views  of  the  Senate,  contrasted  with 
the  views  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  effective  date  is 
deferred  until  February  1,  1969.  I  do  not 
find  any  such  comfort  in  the  bill.  The 
conference  report  states  no  existing  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  terminated  before  February 
1, 1969,  unless — and  that  is  a  big  unless — 
a  new  agency  has  been  designated  and 
funded  to  take  its  place.  This  only  means 
that  the  Green  amendment  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  interruptions  in  ongoing  programs 
until  February  1,  1969. 

If  city  halls  wish  to,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  take  over  beginning  July  1,  1968,  and 
that  is  less  than  7  months  away.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  program  periods  of  most 
community  action  agencies  will  have 
run  out  in  7  or  8.  months,  negotiations 
will  have  to  begin  almost  immediately 
within  each  community,  before  new  ap¬ 
plications  are  submitted,  to  determine 
what  group  will  be  running  the  program 
in  the  future. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  to  find  that 
this  whole  matter  is  dismissed  in  a  few 
paragraphs  in  the  report  of  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  can 
understand  why.  This  is  their  “baby.” 
They  have  brought  it  through  the  con¬ 
ference.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  sad  sur¬ 
vival  indeed.  Now  they  will  not  make  too 
much  talk  about  it,  let  me  assure  the 
Senate.  They  dismiss  our  “clarifying 
amendments,”  as  they  are  euphemis¬ 
tically  called.  In  the  report,  the  House 
managers  include  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  : 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  kindly  tell  us  on  what  page  that 
is? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Page  67.  The  sentence  is: 

These  clarifying  amendments  are  not  in 
any  way  intended  to  confer  on  the  Director 
any  authority  to  make  subjective  judgments 
respecting  the  qualifications  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency. 

It  is  my  deep  judgment  that  no  direc¬ 
tor  even  on  the  rack  would  concede  that 
he  is  making  subjective  judgments.  He 
would  be  making  objective  judgments  as 
a  public  official  according  to  the  letter 
and  policy  of  the  law  which  he  is  duty 
bound  to  enforce.  We  still  have  to — as  I 
have  just  explained  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail — look  for  the  words  of  law  in  order 
to  determine  what  is  to  happen. 

I  have  taken  pains  today  to  explain 
the  Green  amendment,  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  as  I  said  when  I  began,  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  and  harmful  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  which 
might  give  a  false  impression  of  what 
the  Senate’s  real  view  is  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  matter  and  to  move  as  the  rules 
would  properly  permit  me  to  move  to 
recommit  the  conference  report.  The 
facts  still  remain  undeniable  on  the 
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merits  of  the  situation.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  lay  them  out  starkly  and  nakedly — 
as  they  should  be — before  the  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
hear  the  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
so  much  interest  in  the  antipoverty 
program,  and  who  has  worked  so  hard 
and  given  such  fine  leadership  in  its 
behalf.  I  have  followed  the  progress  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  and  particularly 
the  reports  regarding  the  so-called 
Green  amendment. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  Chamber  today 
a  colleague  of  mine  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  House, 
Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins,  who  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
other  body  for  this  bill. 

I  ask  whether  the  Senator  intends  to 
address  himself  to  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  for  the  amendments. 
The  Senator  has  made  an  eloquent  and 
moving  plea  for  full  participation  of  the 
poor  in  the  program  designed  for  their 
betterment  on  which  I  agree.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  change  in  structure  of 
the  Community  Action  Committees  will 
remove  the  poor,  and  the  independent 
citizens  from  determination  of  policy, 
and  I  would  say,  to  a  degree  its  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  there  are  many — and  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  them — who  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  poverty  program  from  its  in¬ 
ception  in  the  Senate,  and  who  have 
voted  to  continue  to  provide  funds  for 
it,  not  to  see  it  whittled  down,  then 
broken  down,  and  finally  eliminated. 

But  many  of  us  have  wondered  about 
its  effectiveness,  about  the  use  of  the 
money,  not  alone  its  waste — although 
that  is  an  important  element — but  the 
ultimate  question  of  whether  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  accomplish  its  purpose  to  lift 
our  fellow  citizens  out  of  poverty  and 
into  full  life  and  opportunity. 

A  second  question  is  whether  a  political 
subdivision,  on  which  responsibility  can 
be  fixed  cannot  more  effectively  operate 
the  community  action  programs,  with 
the  participation  of  private  citizens,  and 
the  poor — than  the  present  agencies, 
which  are  responsible  to  no  one. 

These  are  questions,  I  remember, 
which  were  raised  in  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  this  year  and  in  prior  years.  They 
have  addressed  themselves  with  great 
force  to  Members  of  the  House  and  to 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  respond 
to  the  argument  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  presently  administered, 
and  to  the  question  of  whether  the  fixing 
of  responsibility  upon  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  as  proposed  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  will  not  result  in  a  more  effective 
program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  he  does  so,  would 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  enormous  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  yield  to  me  a  little  bit  because  I  have 
even  greater  admiration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  only  is  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  a  most  astute  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  but  throughout  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  poverty  bill  he  was  most 
helpful. 

However,  I  think  it  important  to  point 
out  that  he  was  one  of  nine  conferees 
and  the  only  one  who  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  making  legislative 
history  through  colloquy  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York,  I  am  sure  that,  as  a 
former  judge  and  lawyer,  he  will  under¬ 
stand  that  the  conference  report  speaks 
for  itself,  and  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  speaks  for  itself.  If  anyone  is  going 
to  make  legislative  history — and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  does — it  should  and  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 
behalf  of  the  eight  Senate  conferees,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ranking  minority  member 
[Mr.  Prouty],  who  signed  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  and  not  one  minority  mem¬ 
ber  who  did  not  sign  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  Mr.  President,  after 
that  very  gracious  statement  [laugh¬ 
ter]  there  is  not  too  much  that  needs 
to  be  said,  especially  the  way  the  con¬ 
ference  report  finally  eventuated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  cannot  be  overly  happy 
about  the  way  this  thing  has  worked 
out — perhaps  somewhat  for  the  same 
reasons  I  am  not  happy  about  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  seeking  to 
make  legislative  history  with  me,  al¬ 
though  that  is  not  necessarily  out  of  the 
question,  as  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  as  I  was  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  conferee  present  on  the  minority 
side  throughout,  and  as  I  participated  in 
every  conceivable  aspect  and  argument 
during  the  conference. 

If  I  am  as  astute  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  thinks  I  am,  perhaps  the 
courts  would  have  the  idea  that  I  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  conferees  if  I  answered  the  question 
directly. 

I  might  tell  the  Senator  directly  that 
if  I  do,  if  I  do  answer  the  question  as  a 
lawyer,  I  will  give  it  the  best  I  have. 
That  is  the  way  I  think  I  am  looking  at 
it,  because  I  am  not  going  to  let  the  Sen¬ 
ate  down  today. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  not  to  make  legislative  his¬ 
tory,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
there  was  some  validity  to  the  idea  that 
the  maximum  participation  of  the  poor 
had  been  pursued  too  far  in  some  areas 
with  the  effect  that  we  had  to  prop  up 
the  poor  so  that  they  could  rim  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  were  incapable  of  run¬ 
ning.  But  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  was  the  concept  of  the 
program.  This  did  not  say  that  they 
should  run  it.  It  certainly  did  not  say 
maximum  participation  of  the  politi¬ 
cians. 

However,  what  has  happened  is  ex¬ 
actly  that.  We  have  substituted  for  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor  the  maximum  participation  of  poli¬ 
ticians. 


Mr.  President,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  would  prefer  the  possible  inep¬ 
titude  of  the  poor,  rather  than  the  grave 
dangers  of  pork  barreling  and  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  which  inure  in  having  maximum 
participation  of  the  politicians. 

Again,  I  repeat,  no  one  prays  more 
fervently  than  I  that  the  program  be 
run — and  it  could  be  run  that  way,  and 
I  hope  and  pray  it  will,  and  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  does — 
that  it  be  run  with  effective  and  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  by  the  poor  and 
without  maximum  participation  by  the 
politicians. 

As  I  say,  we  may  have  gone  overboard 
in  some  areas  on  that  question,  but  in 
reversing  the  trend,  we  have  been 
thrown  into  a  totally  new  area  which  is 
far  worse  than  anything  before. 

And  now  it  will  be  difficult  to  correct 
any  mistakes  cr  faults  in  local  programs. 
The  agency  can  now  deny  funds;  it  can 
call  the  people  into  the  office  and  shake 
them  up;  or  can  take  up  whatever  other 
alternatives  it  has.  But  in  the  present 
bill,  with  mayors,  county  executives, 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  all  the  politi¬ 
cal  apparatus  which  represents  them  in 
the  Congress.  The  director  would  have 
a  mountainous  job  to  take  on  and  cor¬ 
rect  faults  in  the  program. 

I  look  with  dismay  what  is  going  to 
happen.  I  am  deeply  saddened  and  regret 
that  the  practical  situation  we  face  in¬ 
dicates  that  we  have  to  let  it  happen  be¬ 
fore  we  are  going  to  be  able — and  I  use 
those  words  advisedly — to  do  anything 
about  it.  I  hope  and  pray  it  does  not  hap¬ 
pen,  but  it  is  going  to  have  to  happen 
before  it  is  corrected.  That  is  a  sad  price 
for  the  country  to  pay,  and  a  sad  price 
for  the  poor  to  pay. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  or  two 
aspects  of  the  program.  Then  I  shall 
again  ask  for  a  quorum  call,  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  if  there  are  any  other  Members 
present,  I  shall  reserve  the  summing  up 
of  my  argument  for  as  many  Members  as 
possible,  so  I  may  state  in  their  presence 
urhat  I  propose  to  do  about  it,  which  is 
critically  important,  in  view  of  what  I 
have  said. 

I  now  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  aspect 
of  the  bill  that  relates  to  small  business. 
I  have  always  considered  small  business 
to  be  critically  important  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program,  because,  again,  like  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor,  small  business  represents  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  entrepreneurship  and  the 
building  of  responsibility  and  dignity  on 
the  part  of  the  poor. 

There  are  some  among  the  pc  or  who 
are  able,  by  training  and  aptitude,  to 
become  small  businessmen  and  go  into 
business  for  themselves.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  one  of  the  most  striking  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  riots  and  violence  of  the 
last  three  summmers  has  been  the  fact 
that  in  Negro  poverty  areas,  Negro  busi¬ 
nesses  were  spared.  There  was  a  certain 
pride  among  the  poor  themselves  and  in 
those  who  could  go  into  business  for 
themselves,  whereas  white  establish¬ 
ments  were  objects  of  assault. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  is  insurrection. 
I  am  the  first  to  condemn  it  and  demand 
that  it  be  punished  and  restrained.  But 
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it  is  a  sociological  fact  which  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice. 

Because  we  did  notice  it,  we  sought  to 
encourage  small  business  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  The  way  we  sought  to 
encourage  it  is  by  financing  development 
agencies  which  would  go  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  themselves  and  seek  to  develop 
small  business  opportunities  and  find  en¬ 
trepreneurs  in  the  small  business  field, 
and  then,  not  merely  lend  them  money— 
which  is  one-third  of  the  job,  or  even 
less — but  to  give  them  managerial  assist¬ 
ance  and  technical  assistance,  training 
and  guidance,  on  a  continuing  basis,  in 
order  to  bring  them  along  and  see  if  these 
small  businesses  could  be  successful. 

In  New  York’s  Harlem,  for  example, 
small  business  development  centers,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
were  fantastically  successful  and  useful. 
I  personally  visited  a  galaxy  of  small 
businesses  which  had  been  established 
with  small  loans  of  about  $15,000.  Where 
the  right  person  had  been  picked  by  the 
United  States  public  officials,  where  he 
was  assisted  with  advice,  training,  and 
service,  a  measurable  number  of  small 
businesses  were  founded  that  way. 

Then  along  come  our  brethren  in  the 
House  and  decide  that  goes  right  out  the 
window  because,  they  say,  this  is  small 
business  and  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  has  to  run  it,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  any  other  placement  of 
that  function.  Again,  they  dug  in  their 
heels  upon  that  in  a  manner  which  one 
would  really  have  to  be  there  and  see  it 
to  believe  it,  upon  something  that  was 
not  of  dominant  importance  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  program.  The  whole  thing  was  go¬ 
ing  out  the  window  because  a  Congress¬ 
man  who  was  not  even  on  the  conference 
said  that  unless  he  got  this,  “there  ain’t 
going  to  be  no  bill.” 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
essentially  a  white  color  agency.  One  has 
to  do  downtown  to  it  to  get  assistance 
for  a  small  business.  It  is  not  geared  to 
or  made  for  the  kind  of  effort. and  detail 
where  management  training  services  are 
90  percent  of  the  job,  which  is  what  is 
required  in  the  slums  and  ghettos  of 
America. 

One  of  the  administrators  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  himself  testi¬ 
fied  they  did  not  want  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Development  Center  program.  That, 
he  said,  would  be  “mixing  gasoline  with 
matches.”  But  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  were  dug  in  and  insisted  and  they 
would  not  hear  of  anything  else.  So  the 
Senate  conferees  capitulated  again,  on 
the  ground  that  they  wanted  a  bill  that 
could  be  even  remotely  acceptable,  and 
they  felt  this  one  would  be. 

The  only  thing  we  kept  in  the  bill  was 
a  provision  v/hich  I  fought  for  and  in¬ 
sisted  on,  and  which  my  colleagues 
helped  me  to  get,  which  gave  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  power  to  transfer  these  func¬ 
tions  out  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  is  working  in  this  area 
now,  if  the  President  felt  that  it  would 
do  the  job  better. 

The  point  of  the  legislative  history — 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark] — that  I  would  like  to 
make,  as  this  was  my  amendment  and 


was  agreed  to,  is  that  I  feel  the  President 
has  that  power  to  transfer  immediately. 
In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  bill  is 
signed,  if  he  feels  that  a  change  ought 
to  be  made  in  that  respect,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  bill  gives  him  the  authority  to 
make  it.  He  can  make  it  at  any  time  from 
the  time  the  bill  is  signed. 

I  hope  the  President  will  use  that 
power,  and  not  see  it  as  a  dead  letter  on 
the  books.  As  another  element  of  legis¬ 
lative  history  I  would  like  to  add  that  we 
were  assured  by  the  SBA  that  it  would 
continue  the  Small  Business  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  program  if  it  got  this 
authority. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  again  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  now  adequately  analyzed  the  dis¬ 
astrous  way  in  which  the  Green  or  city 
hall  amendment  could  work  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  now  to  what 
to  do  about  it.  Normally  the  city  hall 
amendment  would  have  created  for  me 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  approval  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  antipoverty 
authorization  because  of  its  gravely  dam¬ 
aging  consequences. 

But,  these  are  not  usual  circumstances. 
We  are  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
program,  the  conduct  of  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  tension-ridden  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  is  being  operated  on  the  most  tenuous 
continuing  basis,  literally  day  to  day.  In¬ 
deed,  we  had  a  lapse  of  a  few  days  during 
which  people  could  not  even  be  paid  for 
their  services. 

So,  the  program  could  get  hopelessly 
deadlocked  now,  as  it  has  plenty  of  op¬ 
ponents.  I  would  rather  have  a  resolution 
continuing  the  present  program  which, 
at  the  present  rate  of  funding,  is  about 
$1.8  billion  a  year  in  round  figures,  than 
the  bill  embodied  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

I  think  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
conferees  on  the  Republican  side  in  the 
other  body  that,  while  some  of  them 
did  not  support  the  program  in  the 
House,  they  were  willing  to  go  along  in 
the  conference  and  on  the  House  floor 
for  a  continuing  resolution  approach. 

However,  even  a  continuing  resolu¬ 
tion — and  I  have  really  checked  this  out 
very  carefully — would  have  a  50-50 
chance  of  getting  snarled  in  the  cross¬ 
currents  of  this  coming  last  week  of  the 
session.  There  are  just  too  many  who  op¬ 
pose  the  program  altogether  to  justify 
this  risk  as  far  as  the  poor  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

These  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  must 
regrettably  and  deplorably  be  persua¬ 
sive  to  all  friends  of  the  program,  and 
rather  than  risk  a  vote  which  could  give 
the  impression  that  the  Senate  is  for  the 
city  hall  amendment — an  amendment 
which  never  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  was  not  included  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  which  prevailed  in  the  confer- 
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ence  only  because  of  the  absolutely  ir¬ 
reconcilable  insistence  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  conferees — I  have  decided  on 
the  following  course. 

I  say  again  parenthetically,  as  I  said 
when  I  began,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
checked  this  out  very  thoroughly.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  I  would  have  gotten 
more  than  10  votes  for  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  with  instructions  to  turn  down 
the  Green,  city  hall  amendment  on  'the 
part  of  the  Senate  confereees. 

It  could  then  have  been  argued — and 
that  would  have  been  really  disastrous 
— that  the  Senate  had  approved  the 
Green  amendment  because  it  refused  to 
instruct  its  conferees  to  hold  out  against 
it. 

Rather  than  run  that  risk,  which  I 
know  does  not  represent  the  view  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  I  have  decided 
on  the  following  course  of  action: 

First,  I  shall  join  in  asking  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  approve  the  conference  report  in 
a  rollcall  vote,  which  I  have  already 
called  for,  after  laying  out  for  the  Sen-- , 
ate  and  the  country  the  grave  perils  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  city  hall  amendment.  I 
thing  I  have  done  that  quite  thoroughly 
so  far. 

Second,  I  shall  offer  legislation  next 
year  on  some  key  measure  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  where  I  am  the  ranking  minority^ 
member,  to  deal  with  the  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  provision,  as  I  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  conferee  on  such  legisla¬ 
tion  after  it  gets  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  committee.  We  will  have  a 
chance  to  retain  the  good  part  of  what 
we  are  doing  today. 

Third,  and  more  importantly,  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  as  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  to  see  that  in 
the  exercise  of  our  authority  and  legis¬ 
lative  oversight,  which  is  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  for  us  by  the  Legislative  Reorga¬ 
nization  Act,  we  keep  a  close  watch  in 
our  committee  on  what  is  happening  un¬ 
der  this  amendment  so  that  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  act  in  a  timely  way 
to  curb  any  excesses  that  may  develop 
by  appropriate  legislation  or  by  other 
action. 

Also,  at  my  request,  the  Director  of 
the  OEO,  in  an  effort  to  give  me  some 
concept  of  the  policy  which  they  would 
pursue,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  letter: 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Before  the  1967  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Amendments  are  signed 
into  law — which  I  hope  will  be  soon — I  want 
to  let  you  know  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  consistent  and  constructive  leadership 
role  you  and  Senator  Javits  have  played  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 

The  national  effort  to  combat  poverty  must 
be  bipartisan,  and  the  bipartisan  support  the 
program  enjoys  today  is  an  important  factor 
in  our  overall  success.  Your  strong  advocacy 
of  a  genuine  effort  to  help  the  poor  has  been 
a  tremendous  source  of  encouragement. 

While  I  understand  the  reservations  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  about  certain  provisions  in 
the  Conference  bUl,  I  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  not  cause  undue  administrative  or  pro¬ 
grammatic  difficulties.  Because  of  the  con¬ 
cern  expressed  by  some  as  to  the  impact  of 
these  provisions,  we  will  supply  an  interim 
progress  report  to  the  Committee  in  the  late 
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summer  or  early  fall  on  the  operation  of  the 
amendments  as  they  are  implemented  around 
the  country. 

We  have  always  attempted  to  carry  on  our 
program  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Congress  and  in  a  nonpartisan 
way.  In  the  implementation  of  the  new 
guidelines  established  by  the  Congress,  we 
will  continue  that  policy.  Where  a  conflict 
develops  with  respect  to  the  designation  of 
a  community  action  agency,  I  intend  to  seek 
a  solution  that  is  thoroughly  nonpolitical 
and  nonpartisan  and  which  fully  respects 
the  role  of  the  poor. 

I  believe  that  the  Act  permits,  and,  in  fact, 
demands  that  our  first  program  concern  is 
substance,  not  form.  Let  me  assure  you  again 
that  partisan  political  considerations  will 
not  color  our  judgments  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  legislation. 

Because  of  his  strong  interest  and  ranking 
position  on  the  Committee,  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Javits. 

With  best  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  also 
contains  a  report  provision  which  was 
put  in  at  my  request,  which  is  now  con¬ 
tained  in  section  233(c),  and  reads  as 
follows: 

(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  by  contract 
for  the  conduct  of  an  independent  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  action  taken  under  sec¬ 
tions  210  and  211  of  this  Act  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  thereof,  with  particular  reference  to 
(1)  the  exercise  of  their  authorities  under 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  act  by  States 
and  political  subdivisions,  (2)  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served,  public  officials  and 
others  and  (3)  the  administrative  and  pro¬ 
gram  advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  any, 
encountered  or  foreseen  in  implementing 
such  sections.  He  shall  transmit  such  study 
and  evaluation  to  the  Congress  before  April 
1,  1969. 

The  date  of  April  1,  1969  is  based  on 
the  February  1,  1969  date  in  the  bill, 
when  all  existing  agencies  must  be 
phased  out  and  replaced  by  the  new 
agencies  to  be  organized  under  this  bill — 
or  their  successor  agencies. 

By  this  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Shriver 
agrees  to  give  us  a  report  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall  on  the  operation  of  the 
amendments,  we  are  assured  by  the  Di¬ 
rector,  as  he  is  a  man  of  good  faith,  of  an 
interim  report  in  general  accord  with  the 
type  of  information  sought  by  233(c), 
around  early  August  or  early  September 
next,  which  will  again  enable  us  to  exer¬ 
cise  some  authority  over  this  program 
after  the  Director  himself  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  carrying  it  out. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  bill  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  conference  report  of  the 
two  Houses.  This  is  subsection  6  of  sec¬ 
tion  222(a)  of  the  bill,  and  has  reference 
to  “A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Emer¬ 
gency  Food  and  Medical  Services,’  de¬ 
signed  to  provide,  on  a  temporary,  emer¬ 
gency  basis,  such  basic  foodstuffs  and 
medical  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
counteract  condition  of  starvation  or 
malnutrition  among  the  poor.” 

Senators  will  recall  that  some  months 
ago,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  a  bill  which 
he  introduced  was  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  was 


passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  and 
was  sent  to  the  House.  That  bill  was  a 
result  of  investigations  in  April  into  con¬ 
ditions  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
Mississippi  which  were  made  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair. 

We  discovered  widespread  malnutri¬ 
tion  and  hunger  not  only  in  that  State 
but  also  in  many  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  including  among  the  Eski¬ 
mos  in  Alaska,  the  poor  whites  in  Appa¬ 
lachia,  and  among  Negroes  in  a  number 
of  States  in  the  deep  South  and  in  urban 
areas  in  the  North.  The  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  called  for  an  au¬ 
thorized  appropriation  of  $25  million  the 
first  year  and  $50  million  the  second  year, 
to  be  used  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  give 
them  adequate  medical  services.  The 
program  was  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  bill 
was  tabled  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  despite  the  favorable  votes 
of  7  Democrats,  2  of  them  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Representative  Quie,  of  Minnesota,  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  the  House 
conferees  on  the  poverty  bill,  succeeded 
in  having  inserted  in  the  poverty  bill  a 
provision  somewhat  similar  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate-passed  Stennis  bill.  In  conference, 
we  adjusted  the  Quie  amendment  so  as  to 
incorporate  the  more  important  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Stennis  bill,  and  it  appears 
in  the  conference  report,  as  part  of  the 
text  of  the  act,  on  page  30. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Senator  Stennis 
for  the  cooperation  he  gave  the  Senate 
subcommittee  in  pressing  the  Senate  bill 
to  enactment  in  this  body.  I  am  even 
more  grateful  to  him  for  his  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  report  the 
Stennis  bill.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  advised  me  that  he  is  in  accord  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  conferees  on  the 
poverty  bill  in  incorporating  the  major 
features  of  his  bill  into  this  measure.  At 
his  request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  written  to  him  on  December  8 
by  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  explain¬ 
ing  what  he  intends  to  do  to  assure  the 
effective  operation  of  this  program 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare — even  though  the  ap¬ 
propriation  will  go  to  him — be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  8, 1967. 
Hen.  John  Stennis, 

17. S'.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  As  you  know,  S. 
2388,  the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  was  reported  by  the 
Conference  Committee  with  a  new  §  222(a) 
(6)  added  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
That  provision  authorizes  a  special  program 
of  “Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services’’ 
to  provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis 
food  and  medical  services  to  counteract  con¬ 
ditions  of  starvation  and  malnutrition  among 
the  poor. 


Since  the  purposes  of  this  provision 
roughly  parallel  S.  2138  which  you  intro¬ 
duced  earlier  this  year,  I  know  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  plans  for  implementing  it. 
Section  222(a)(6)  provides  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  arrange  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
that  provision  through  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Subject  to  other  statutory  limita¬ 
tions  it  is  certainly  my  intention  to  insure 
that  the  new  supplemental  emergency 
services  are  provided  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  duplicate  or  dislocate  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  distribution  of  food  and  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  presently  administered 
by  those  two  Departments. 

Beyond  that,  the-  views  and  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  agencies  which  administer 
welfare  and  health  aid  within  the  commu¬ 
nities  receiving  5  222(a)(6)  assistance  will 
certainly  be  sought.  Indeed,  within  the 
framework  of  the  law  and  the  pressures  of  the 
needs  which  led  to  this  new  provision,  I  hope 
and  expect  that  in  most  communities  those 
agencies  will  play  a  much  more  instru¬ 
mental  role  than  just  providing  consultation 
and  cooperation. 

As  you  realize,  it  is  too  early  to  give  defini¬ 
tive  answers  on  particulars.  However,  I  intend 
to  see  that  this  program  is  pressed  as 
energetically  as  any  authorized  under  our 
new  legislation.  I  trust  you  will  call  upon 
me  any  time  that  I  can  provide  additional 
information  as  our  plans  develop. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  first,  I  am 
glad,  indeed,  that  he  will  vote  to  approve 
the  conference  report.  This  means  that 
the  report  will  have  the  affirmative  votes 
of  nine  of  the  Senate  conferees.  Al¬ 
though,  to  my  deep  regret,  Senator 
Prouty  is  ill  and  cannot  be  present  to 
cast  his  vote,  he  has  signed  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Second,  in  my  judgment,  we  have  a 
good  bill.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  is 
a  good  bill,  well  worthy  of  enactment.  I 
regret  that  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the 
Green  amendment,  but  we  had  to  if  we 
wanted  any  bill  at  all.  The  House  was 
determined  that  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  Green  amendment  remain  in  the 
final  bill.  We  were,  however,  able  to 
modify  its  provisions  in  conference. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  , 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
Green  amendment  is  as  bad  as  he  has 
made  it  seem.  In  my  judgment,  there  is 
nothing  disastrous  about  it.  Basically, 
what  it  does  is  give  substantial  but 
far  from  complete  authority — authority 
which  is  subject  to  the  application  of 
criteria  applied  by  the  Director  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  to  approve  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  designation  as  a  community 
action  agency — to  States  and  units  of 
local  government  to  be,  either  directly 
or  by  designation  of  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency,  the  community  action 
for  a  community. 

But  a  State  local  governmental  unit 
can  do  that  and  operate  a  community 
action  program  only  if  it  is  approved  by 
the  Director  as  meeting  all  the  criteria 
for  designation  of  a  community  action 
agency  and  for  operation  of  a  community 
action  program  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  as  we  were  able  to  change  it  in 
conference.  Moreover,  if  it  fails  to  sub- 
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mit  satisfactory  a  plan  for  a  program 
which  meets  the  criteria  of  the  act,  or  if 
the  Director,  having  approved  such  a 
plan,  find  that  it  fails  to  carry  it  out 
satisfactorily,  then  the  Director  can  by¬ 
pass  the  State  or  local  governmental  unit 
or  its  designee  and  designate  and  assist 
another  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  as  a  community  action  agency. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  for  the  remainder  of  his  discus¬ 
sion,  but  I  shall  only  be  here  for  short 
time  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  have  made  practi¬ 
cally  no  talk  at  all.  All  of  the  talking 
has  been  done  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Yoi'k. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
several  questions  about  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  the  conference 
report  provide  any  specific  funding  for 
the  Headstart  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No. 

Mr'  DOMINICK.  Did  the  conference 
report  enlarge  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
authorization  for  the  Job  Corps  over 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  the  same  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Which  is  more  than 
it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  $295  million  this 
year  and  it  was  $211  million  last  year, 
although,  because  of  a  carryover  from 
1966,  the  actual  expenditures  last  year 
were  more  than  $300  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  comments  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Green  amendment  goes  into  effect,  if 
it  does,  that  it  really  would  emasculate 
the  poverty  program.  I  have  listened  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Green 
amendment,  but  it  is  too  late  to  debate 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  response? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  am  not  a  protagonist  of  the  Green 
amendment.  I  fought  it  hard  in  confer¬ 
ence  but  we  had  the  choice  of  either 
taking  it  in  principle,  as  we  were  able  to 
modify  it,  or  having  no  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  understand,  but  I 
think  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  where  support  for  the  Green 
amendment  came  from  and  where  the 
opposition  came  from. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  to  enlighten  us 
as  to  where  opposition  to  the  Green 
amendment  came  from. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  I  can 
think  of  no  one  more  capable  of  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  Senator  than  his 
Republican  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  direct  my  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  protagonists  of  the.. 
Green  amendment  were  the  majority— 
the  Democrats — among  the  House  con¬ 
ferees. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  brought  out  as  to 
how  this  came  to  be.  Other  people  have 
just  as  deep  convictions  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  except  their  views  may 
be  just  the  other  way  around.  In  the 
final  analysis  we  have  to  fight  it  out  as 
we  tried  to  do  in  this  situation.  I  must 
say  that  I  would  have  been  much  happier 
if  the  first  time  the  bill  was  considered 
those  who  are  of  my  party  in  the  House 
had  concocted  a  coalition  of  those  for 
the  measure  so  that  this  would  not  be 
necessary.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  have  made  a  differ¬ 
ence,  but  when  we  got  to  conference,  of 
course,  it  was  too  late.  The  dynamics  of 
the  matter  were  such  that  certain  feel¬ 
ings  had  been  engendered  by  the  need 
for  a  majority  to  obtain  passage  in  the 
House.  There  were  certain  commitments. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  sworn  to  in  blood. 
They  are  men  of  honor,  and  when  they 
take  a  position,  they  stick  to  it,  and  they 
did  in  this  conference. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  I  have  rarely  seeri  a  matter 
such  as  this  in  the  way  of  a  “dug  in”  con¬ 
ference. 

I  would  say  that  unless  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  got  up  and  walked  out,  which  is 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  there  was  not  much 
more  we  could  have  done  without  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  that  the  program  would 
go  to  smithereens.  They  were  absolutely 
dug  in  on  the  other  side  and  they  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  said  today,  in 
contrast  to  what  he  said  at  his  press 
conference,  that  the  changes  we  made 
in  the  Green  amendment  were  meaning¬ 
ful.  I  said  so  originally.  These  matters 
had  to  be  fought  for  and  gained  with 
blood  and  infinite  passion,  so  deeply 
deadlocked  was  the  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  perhaps 
we  should  not  make  of  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  more  of  a  dragon  that  it  really  Is. 
I  would  anticipate  and  hope  that  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  that  the 
local  governmental  units  and  the  States 
would  designate  the  existing  community 
action  agency  to  continue  as  it  has  here¬ 
tofore. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of 
areas  where  there  has  been  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  what  I  believe  to  be  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  poor  and  units  of  local 
government.  However,  these  areas  are 
the  exceptions,  in  my  judgment,  which 
prove  the  rule. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

Again,  I  say  that  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  the  way  I  would  have  had  it, 
but  I  say  that  we  may  tend  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  damage. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  Green  amendment  will  perhaps 
create  more  situations  in  more  areas 
than  presently  exist? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  may,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

I  can  think  of  one  or  two.  I  do  not  want 
to  name  them  because  that  would  be  in¬ 
vidious.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  is  recognized 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  helpful  intercession.  One  of  the 
things  that  troubled  me  deeply  is  the  fact 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  have  this  out 
by  turning  down  the  report.  I  know.  I 
have  checked  it  out.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  statement.  There  was  a 
substantial  vote  in  the  other  body  on  the 
bill.  That  vote  was  283  to  129.  Indeed, 
many  of  those  who  are  supposedly  the 
most  ardent  friends  of  this  particular 
amendment — to  wit,  the  Representatives 
from  southern  States,  voted  against  final 
passage.  I  thought  that  if  we  had  made  a 
major  stand  upon  this,  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  danger  of  breaking  up  the  whole 
thing,  that  we  would  have  prevailed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  margin  and  the  cushion  of 
the  votes  which  existed  in  the  House. 
With  that  margin,  they  did  not  need  to 
keep  so  much  of  the  Green  amendment 
to  pass  the  conference  report.  I  know 
that  some  House  conferees  have  said  that 
in  private.  But  certainly  we  did  not  find 
that  reflected  in  the  conference.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  There  was  a 
deeply  dug -in  attitude  there.  The  idea  of 
getting  a  continuing  resolution  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Green  amendment  was 
supported  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
inclined  very  much  to  agree  with  the 
position  being  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  also  sympathetic  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke], 
However,  I  think,  here,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  practical  question  so  far  as  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  resolution  is  concerned. 

As  it  now  stands,  we  have  gotten  as  far 
as  December  2.  If  this  conference  broke 
up  without  some  resolution  on  this  very 
important  program — the  only  one  re¬ 
maining  program,  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram — I  doubt  very  much,  with  the  atti¬ 
tude  which  confronts  us  in  the  House, 
that  we  could  have  gotten  another  ex-  > 
tension  of  the  resolution.  That  means,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  that  the  whole 
antipoverty  program  might  have  just 
dissipated  entirely.  Of  course,  that  would 
have  wreaked  havoc. 

I  quite  agree  that  we  would  have  been 
better  off  without  the  Green  amendment 
but  I  think  we  should  give  it  a  try,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  see  how  it  works 
out.  Here,  at  least,  we  do  have  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  keeping  the  whole  organization 
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together  and  taking  it  from  this  point  on. 

1  think  we  should  watch  it  closely.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  we  could  not  have  had 
it  in  the  same  fashion  as  we  have  had  it 
up  to  now  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
House  is  adamant.  There  are  some  people 
there  that  could  care  less  whether  we 
pass  an  antipoverty  program  or  not.  The 
result  would  have  been,  the  chances  are 
we  would  have  left  here  for  Christmas 
without  having  passed  any  antipoverty 
legislation. 

We  have  not  had  the  appropriation 
request  yet  to  come  before  the  Senate.  I 
understand  that  that  will  be  one  of  my 
responsibilities.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  adjourning  next  Friday.  I  hope 
that  happens,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
had  a  hiatus  of  a  month  and  a  half  or 

2  months  without  some  tangible  anti- 
poverty  program,  even  as  bad  as  this  may 
be — although  I  doubt  very  much  that  it 
is  that  bad — the  fact  still  remains.  So  I 
think,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  are 
a  whole  lot  better  off,  and  I  think  we 
should  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Let  me  say 
to  him,  because  he  may  not  have  been 
in  the  Chamber  when  I  spoke,  that  I 
know  of  no  ally  I  would  rather  have  on 
my  side  than  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  vigilance  which  is  going  to 
be  required  to  see  that  this  thing  does 
not  turn  into  an  iniquitous  pattern,  or 
become  a  pork  barrel,  which  it  could 
easily  become,  remembering  the  capa¬ 
bilities  inherent  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  does  not  happen. 
It  does  not  have  to  happen.  But,  it  will 
take  vigilance  and  dedication  on  the  part 
of  people  like  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  in  a  much 
better  position  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
to  help  the  country  avoid  the  very  real 
dangers  which  this  amendment  poses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  with  today’s  vote,  we  can 
move  one  step  closer  to  keeping  the  doors 
of  opportunity  open  for  many  millions  of 
poor  Americans. 

The  poverty  program  is  unlike  other 
Federal  assistance  programs — it  is  aimed 
at  helping  poor  Americans  help  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  the  most  important  single 
aspect  of  the  poverty  program.  It  is  one 
now  adopted  in  other  Federal  programs, 
such  as  the  work  programs  for  welfare 
recipients,  the  neighborhood  involve- 
^ment  in  the  model  cities  program,  and 
various  others. 

There  was  widespread  concern  that  the 
House-passed  poverty  bill  would  dilute 
this  aspect  of  involvement,  of  the  poor 
being  given  a  role  in  determining  what 
types  of  projects  be  established  in  their 
neighborhoods.  We  had  a  difficult  time 
in  conference  seeing  to  it  that  this  resi¬ 
dent  involvement  and  voice  in  program 
control  was  preserved.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  bypass  and  other  provisions  we 
worked  out  in  conference  will  assure  the 
continued  operation  of  local  poverty  pro¬ 
grams,  without  creating  undue  disrup¬ 
tion.  I  believe  this  in  spite  of  charges  to 
the  contrary.  Of  course,  if  experience 
proves  otherwise,  then  we  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  amend  the  legislation. 


The  amount  authorized  by  this  con¬ 
ference  report  is  $1,980  million — $278 
million  less  than  the  Senate  bill  but  $380 
million  more  than  the  House  bill.  This 
figure  is  a  disappointment  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  see  expansion  of  the 
poverty  programs  as  an  important  way 
of  reducing  the  causes  of  tension  among 
our  alienated  poor.  But  even  this  amount 
is  a  victory,  for  there  were  many  who 
despaired  of  getting  any  bill  at  all 
through  the  Congress  this  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  existing  law,  which  I  introduced, 
about  which  I  want  to  make  specific 
mention  at  this  point. 

Section  215(b)  requires  each  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency  to  -encourage  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  housing  development  and 
service  organizations,  to  focus  on  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  persons. 
These  organizations  will  provide  tech¬ 
nical,  administrative,  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance  required  to  help  those  persons 
to  utilize  existing  programs,  and  to  en¬ 
able  sponsors  to  take  advantage  of  exist¬ 
ing  mortgage  insurance  and  housing  as¬ 
sistance  programs.  While  these  corpora¬ 
tions  may  themselves  become  sponsors  of 
housing,  under  existing  programs,  under 
no  circumstances  are  they  authorized  to 
insure  mortgages  or  duplicate  the  long¬ 
term  capital  financing  functions  of  pro¬ 
grams  administered  by'  the  specialized 
housing  agencies.  They  will  coordinate 
their  efforts  with  other  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  efforts. 

Section  222(a)(4)(B)  requires  that 
comprehensive  health  services  programs 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public 
or  private  agencies  for  projects  designed 
to  develop  knowledge  or  enhance  skills 
in  the  field  of  health  services  for  the 
poor.  These  projects  would  encourage 
health  professionals  to  direct  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  energies  toward  providing 
health  services  for  the  poor.  In  carrying 
out  this  provision,  the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  provide  or  arrange  for 
training  and  study  in  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Under  this  author¬ 
ity  the  Director  could  arrange  for  the 
payment  of  stipends  and  allowances  for 
persons  undergoing  this  training  and  for 
their  dependents.  The  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  are  directed  to  achieve  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  programs  and  projects 
authorized  under  this  provision  with 
other  related  activities. 

This  section  is  an  addition  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  authorizing  neighborhood  health 
centers,  which  I  introduced  last  year 
and  which  is  included  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 

Section  222(a)  (8)  provides  for  pro¬ 
grams  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs 
of  older,  poor  persons  to  be  carried  out 
as  a  special  program.  Under  my  amend¬ 
ment,  this  program  would  be  known  as 
Project  Find,  while  under  the  House  bill 
it  would  be  known  as  Senior  Opportuni¬ 
ties  and  Services.  The  conference  report 
accepts  the  House  name  for  the  program. 
The  Senate  bill  intended  the  program  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  persons  over  the  age 
of  60,  while  the  House  amendment  used 
55  as  the  eigibility  age.  The  conference 
report  adopts  the  Senate  age  limit.  Both 
my  amendment  and  the  House  bill  list 
the  development  of  certain  all-season 


centers  as  one  of  the  areas  of  activities 
to  be  incuded  in  program.  The  House  bill, 
unlike  my  amendment,  requires  that 
these  centers  be  controlled  by  the  older 
persons  themselves.  The  House  bill  also 
provides  that  in  administering  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Director  must  utilize  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  the  services  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  on  these  two  latter 
points. 

In  achieving  coordination  with  the 
programs  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  HEW,  I  would  expect  that  the 
Director  of  OEO  would  seek  to  supple¬ 
ment  services  for  seniors  where  the  AOA 
has  established  centers  which  do  not 
focus  sufficiently  on  the  poor.  Further, 
where  such  services  do  not  exist  at  all 
for  poor  seniors,  then  I  would  expect  him 
to  move  aggressively  to  make  sure  they 
are  made  available.  Action  is  needed,  at 
this  point,  and  I  would  hope  it  would  not 
be  postponed  pending  the  outcome  of 
interagency  disputes. 

The  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  have 
been  set  out  at  length  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  hearings,  and  I  summarized  them 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  October  3. 
They  are  set  out  also  in  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  report.  Further  documentation  is 
available  in  the  volumes  of  hearings  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  would  reemphasize  my  hope  that 
OEO  move  swiftly  to  implement  this  new 
program  for  our  seniors. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  conference  report,  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  the  lives  of  our  elderly 
poor,  which  I  sponsored.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Director  for  the  Elderly  Poor,  a 
position  created  under  the  terms  of  an 
amendment  I  introduced  last  year.  We 
have  not  focused  enough  resources  on 
or  attention  to  our  elderly  poor — but 
now  OEO  has  both  the  mandate  and  the 
machinery  to  do  it. 

Section  224  requires  the  Director  to 
encourage  the  development  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  centers  designed  to  promote  the 
effectiveness  of  needed  services  in  fields 
particularly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  and  so  organized  as  to  promote 
the  maximum  participation  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents  in  center  planning,  pol¬ 
icymaking,  administration,  and  opera¬ 
tion.  Such  centers  would  be  responsive 
to  such  neighborhood  needs,  including 
counseling,  referral,  followthrough,  and 
community  development  activities,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  best 
assure  a  system  under  which  existing 
programs  are  extended  to  the  most  dis¬ 
advantaged,  are  linked  to  one  another, 
are  responsive  to  the  range  of  commu¬ 
nity,  family,  and  individual  problems, 
and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighborhood 
needs  and  conditions. 

There  are  two  other  matters  I  want 
to  discuss  specifically,  at  this  point. 

First,  the  legal  services  program.  Sec¬ 
tion  222(a)  (3)  says,  in  part,  that — 

No  funds  or  personnel  made  available  for 
such  program  .  .  .  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
defense  of  any  person  indicted  (or  proceeded 
against  by  information)  for  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
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stances  where,  after  consultation  with  the 
court  having  jurisdiction,  the  Director  has 
determined  that  adequate  legal  assistance 
will  not  be  available  for  an  indigent  defend¬ 
ant  unless  such  services  are  made  available. 

But  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  referring  to  this 
section  says : 

It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  or  per¬ 
sonnel  made  available  for  this  program  for 
the  defense  of  any  person  charged  with  crime, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances  where, 
after  consultation  with  the  court  having  ju¬ 
risdiction,  the  Director  determines  that  ade¬ 
quate  legal  assistance  will  not  be  available 
for  an  indigent  defendant  unless  such  serv¬ 
ices  are  made  available. 

From  these  two  excerpts,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  conflict  between  the  statu¬ 
tory  language  and  the  statement  of  the 
House  managers.  The  statute  permits 
legal  services  counsel  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  individuals  charged  with  a  crime, 
up  through  the  indictment  or  informa¬ 
tion  proceedings.  The  statement  of  the 
House  managers  would  seem  to  prohibit 
use  of  legal  services  counsel  by  those 
charged  with  a  crime.  It  is  my  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  conferees’  discussions  of  this 
matter,  that  legal  services  counsel  were 
intended  to  be  made  available  through 
the  indictment  or  information  proceed¬ 
ings.  Thus,  the  statement  of  the  House 
managers  should  not  be  read  as  restrict¬ 
ing  the  statutory  language. 

Second,  section  603  of  the  conference 
report  concerning  political  activities. 
This  section  is  a  modification  of  section 
246  of  the  House  bill.  As  modified,  the 
conferees  intended  section  603  only  to 
preclude  use  of  OEO  funds  themselves 
to  support  political  activities.  They  did 
not  intend  it  to  restrict  any  recipient 
agency’s  activities  which  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  OEO  funds. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
important  provisions  of  this  conference 
report — all  of  them  aimed  at  keeping 
OEO  going  strongly  forward  in  its  efforts 
to  help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  report,  for  I  consider 
its  provisions  crucial  to  help  us  meet  the 
unmet  needs  of  America’s  poor'. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov¬ 
erty,  Senator  Clark,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  diligence  in  seeing  this  bill 
through  the  authorization,  process.  It  is 
a  stronger  and  better  bill  than  it  would 
have  been  without  his  efforts,  and  we  all 
owe  him  a  d:bt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  report  on  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate-House  conferees  can 
make  for  an  improved  and  more  effective 
bill.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  three  of 
the  amendments  that  I  proposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  which  were 
adopted,  have  been  retained  in  confer¬ 
ence, 

Because  of  criticisms  I  had  received 
from  constituents  concerning  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  program  in  Kentucky,  I  in¬ 
troduced  amendments  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  It  was  my  belief  that  these 
amendments  would  insure  certain  pro¬ 
cedures  and  safeguards  necessary  to 


make  the  poverty  program  more  effective 
and  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  our  com¬ 
munities  in  assisting  the  poor. 

The  amendments  that  I  offered  which 
were  retained  in  conference  are  as 
follows: 

First,  the  present  law  provides  that  the 
assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers  shall  be 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Director  may  determine  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in 
any  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor. 

Where  an  assignment  of  volunteers  has 
been  consented  to  by  the  Governor  and, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  he  does  not  feel 
that  the  volunteers  are  carrying  out  their 
duties  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  present  law  does  not  specifi¬ 
cally  authorize  the  Governor  to  request 
the  withdrawal  of  such  volunteeers.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  that  in  the  absence  of 
explicit  statutory  authorization  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  agency  to  withdraw  volun¬ 
teers  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor.  My  amendment  would  write 
this  policy  into  the  bill  so  as  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  individual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Director. 

My  second  amendment  as  modified  by 
an  amendment  of  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  requires  that  the  Director  of 
OEO  employ  the  same  procedures  and 
information  of  all  volunteer  applicants 
in  the  VISTA  programs  as  is  required  of 
those  who  are  selected  as  representatives 
of  VISTA.  In  securing  its  applicants  to 
serve  as  volunteers  in  its  programs 
VISTA  uses  application  forms  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  civil 
service.  Where  such  applications  reveal 
circumstances  indicating  criminal  activi¬ 
ties,  subversive  activities  or  other  forms 
of  misconduct,  VISTA  then  refers  the 
application  to  the  FBI  for  further  in¬ 
vestigation  and  where  the  charges  are 
substantiated  the  application  is  denied. 

However,  with  respect  to  volunteers 
who  are  selected  by  other  agencies  fund¬ 
ed  by  OEO,  there  are  no  similar  proce¬ 
dures  or  requirements.  For  example,  the 
Appalachian  volunteers  have  received 
several  million  dollars  from  OEO,  but  as 
far  as  OEO  is  aware  the  Appalachian 
volunteers  has  no  procedures  to  screen 
and  select  their  applications,  and  the 
Director  of  OEO  has  no  control  over 
their  selection  or  approval. 

This  amendment  would  make  applica¬ 
ble  to  all  categories  of  volunteers  the 
same  procedures  so  as  to  assure  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  persons  with  proper  qualifications 
and  good  character.  At  the  same  time, 
this  amendment  would  authorize  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  prescribe  other  qualifications 
for  those  volunteers  selected  from  the 
poor  and  low-income  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  who  cannot  meet  the 
educational  qualifications  of  the  VISTA 
applicants. 

A  third  amendment  that  I  introduced 
and  which  the  conferees  accepted  re¬ 
quires  the  Director  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  under  which  State  as  well  as  local 
bar  associations  would  be  consulted  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  on  the  leg¬ 
al  services  projects  before  they  are  ap¬ 
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proved  and  funded.  In  addition  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not  in  the 
House  bill,  which  requires  the  Director  to 
seek  the  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  State  and  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions  on  the  conduct  and  operation  of  a 
legal  services  program  after  that  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  approved  and  funded.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  this  provision 
was  retained  in  conference.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  State  and  local  bar  associa¬ 
tions,  after  an  initial  OEO  grant  has  been 
made,  exercise  a  continuing  review  of  the 
operations  of  these  projects  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  carried  out  in  the 
manner  that  they  were  originally  pro¬ 
posed  and  that  they  are  administered  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  local 
community  in  keeping  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  bar  association  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  section  222(a)  (3), 
followed  by  the  comments  on  this  provi¬ 
sion  contained  in  the  conference  report 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SECTION  222(A)(3) 

(3)  A  “Legal  Services”  program  to  further 
the  cause  of  justice  among  persons  living  in 
poverty  by  mobilizing  the  assistance  of  law¬ 
yers  and  legal  institutions  and  by  providing 
legal  advice,  legal  representation,  counseling, 
education,  and  other  appropriate  services. 
Projects  involving  legal  advice  and  represen¬ 
tation  shall  be  carried  on  in  a  way  that  as¬ 
sures  maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  rela¬ 
tionship  consistent  with  the  best  standards 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall 
make  arrangements  under  which  the  State 
bar  association  and  the  principal  local  bar 
associations  in  the  community  to  be  served 
by  any  proposed  project  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  consulted  and  afforded 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  submit,  to  the 
Director,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposed  project  before  such  project  is 
approved  or  funded,  and  to  submit,  to  the 
Director,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  operations  of  such  project,  if  approved 
and  funded.  No  funds  or  personnel  made 
available  for  such  program  (whether  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  this  section  or  any  other 
section  in  this  part)  shall  be  utilized  for 
the  defense  of  any  person  indicted  (or  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  by  information)  for  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  crime,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances  where,  after  consultation  with 
the  court  having  jurisdiction,  the  Director 
has  determined  that  adequate  legal  assist¬ 
ance  will  not  be  available  for  an  indigent 
defendant  unless  such  services  are  made 
available. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  COMMENTS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  contain  provisions  relating  to  Legal 
Services  programs.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  these  programs  must  further  the  cause 
of  justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty  by 
mobilizing  the  assistance  of  lawyers  and  legal 
institutions  and  by  providing  legal  advice, 
legal  representation,  counseling,  education, 
and  other  appropriate  services.  The  compar¬ 
able  provision  of  the  House  amendment  re¬ 
quires  that  legal  services  programs  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per¬ 
sons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford  services 
of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  information  as  appropriate  to 
mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  justice  among 
persons  living  in  poverty.  On  this  difference 
the  House  recedes.  The  Senate  bill  requires 
the  Director  to  make  arrangements  under 
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which  State  and  local  bar  associations  would 
be  consulted  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  project  before  It  Is  approved  and  funded 
and  to  submit  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  operation  of  the  project  after  it 
is  approved  and  funded.  The  comparable  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  House  bill  requires  the  Director 
to  establish  procedures  to  assure  that  the 
principal  local  bar  association  is  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  submit  comments  and 
recommendations  on  the  proposal  before  it 
is  approved  or  funded.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  adopts  the  Senate  language,  but  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  “principal”.  The 
House  amendment  also  contains  a  provision, 
which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  Senate  bill, 
which  provides  that  no  funds  or  personnel 
made  available  for  the  legal  services  program 
under  whatever  provision  of  the  act  it  is  con¬ 
ducted,  shall  be  utilized  to  organize  or  assist 
in  organizing  any  unlawful  demonstration  or 
civil  disturbance,  or  for  the  defense  of  any 
person  charged  with  participating  therein, 
or  with  the  commission  of  a  crime  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  course  thereof,  if  such  person 
organized  or  assisted  in  organizing  such 
demonstration  or  civil  disturbance.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  contains  a  modification 
of  this  provision.  As  modified,  it  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  funds  or  personnel  made 
available  for  this  program  for  the  defense 
of  any  person  charged  with  crime,  except  in 
extraordinary  circumstances  where,  after 
consultation  with  the  court  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  the  Director  determines  that  adequate 
legal  assistance  will  not  be  available  for  an 
indigent  defendant  unless  such  services  are 
made  available.  The  portion  of  this  provision 
dealing  with  use  of  program  funds  and  per¬ 
sonnel  to  organize  or  assist  in  organizing  un¬ 
lawful  demonstrations  or  civil  disturbances 
is  treated  in  the  new  section  613. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  fourth 
amendment  that  I  proposed,  and  which 
was  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor,  required 
that  the  chief  elected  official  or  officials 
of  a  community  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  their  community  action  board 
and  if  such  official  desired  not  to  serve,  to 
designate  a  person  to  serve  in  his  place. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  specifically 
provided  for  membership  on  community 
action  boards  of  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  in  the  community. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  conferees 
accepted  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  is  more  comprehensive  and  far 
reaching  and  requires  that  a  community 
action  agency  must  be  a  State  or  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination 
of  political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  designated  by 
the  State  or  a  political  subdivision  or 
combination  thereof,  so  long  as  it  has  the 
power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  orga¬ 
nizations  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  title,  and  is  designated  as  a 
community  action  agency  by  the  Director. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  are  to  be  successful  the 
support  of  all  the  community  is  neces¬ 
sary,  not  only  its  private  citizens  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  the  governing  officials  of 
the  community,  as  well.  Further,  it  is  not 
only  appropriate  but  necessary  to  mobil¬ 
ize  all  local  resources,  including  funds, 
and  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the 
community’s  officials,  and  to  fix  respon¬ 
sibility  on  those  who  operate  the  pro¬ 
grams.  As  one  who  has  supported  these 
programs,  I  want  them  to  succeed. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  other  committee  members  whose  ef¬ 
forts  and  hard  work  over  a  long  period  of 
time  have  made  this  legislation  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  as  we  near  the  completion  of  Sen¬ 
ate  action  on  the  poverty  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  Bill  Smith  and 
Howard  Hallman  of  his  staff,  on  the 
truly  remarkable  job  they  have  done 
throughout  the  year  on  this  legislation. 

Senator  Clark  held  hearings  all  over 
the  country  and  his  staff  ably  supervised 
the  work  of  many  consultants  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  poverty  program.  They  guided 
the  bill  through  committee  and  through 
floor  consideration  with  great  skill. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  work  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Clark  did  was  in  presiding  over  the 
conference.  It  was  a  long  and  difficult 
conference,  and  Senator  Clark  was  pa¬ 
tient  and  thoroughly  committed  to  the 
Senate  approach  throughout.  His  diplo¬ 
macy  and  leadership  were  critical  in  get¬ 
ting  a  bill  that  is  as  good  as  the  one 
before  us.  The  bill  has  its  deficiencies, 
but  it  would  be  far  less  acceptable  but 
for  the  work  of  Senator  Clark. 

The  work  of  Bill  Smith  and  Howard 
Hallman  on  the  conference  was  equally 
important.  They  prepared  all  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  conferees  needed  and 
worked  long  hours  on  developing  com¬ 
promise  positions  that  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  House  and  satisfactory  to  the 
poor  people  of  our  country.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  his  staff  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
•  report.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  are  absent  on  official  bus¬ 
iness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
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Senator  from  Maryland  LMr.  Tydings] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Idaho  would  vote  “nay.’,’ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[No.  380  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 


Aiken 

Gore 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Baker 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Morse 

Bayh 

Harris 

Morton 

Bible 

Hart 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Percy 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmire 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Spong 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cooper ' 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Metcall 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbright 

Miller 

NAYS— 16 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Hill 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Fannin 

Russell 
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NOT  VOTING— 22 


Allott 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Ellender 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 


Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

Moss 

Murphy 

Muskte 


Ribicoff 

Scott 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Toweir 

Tydings 


Jordan,  Idaho  Prouty 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  commend  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for 
the  initiative  and  the  effectiveness  he  has 
shown. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  his  handling  of 
the  poverty  bill  throughout  the  hearings, 
and  during  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  on  the  floor,  Senator  Clark 
demonstrated  outstanding  skill  and  lead¬ 
ership.  He  exhibited  those  same  qualities 
as  the  chairman  of  the  conference,  main¬ 
taining  a  high  degree  of  fidelity  to  the 
intent  of  the  Senate,  and  certainly  indi¬ 
cating  clearly  and  strongly  again,  his 
deep  interest  in  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  his  effective  response  to  those  who 
are  in  such  dire  need  of  help.  His  efforts 
deserve  the  high  commendation  of  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  also,  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  to 
the  others  who  serve  on  the  committee. 
The  extensive  hearings  conducted  here 
and  in  the  field — in  the  cities  and  poverty 
areas;  the  long  and  arduous  labors — in 
excess  of  20  days  in  the  conference,  all 
served  to  produce,  I  think,  an  exceedingly 
good  and  sound  bill  for  the  interests  of 
the  poor  people  of  this  country.  So,  we 
have  the  committee  members  to  thank. 
Their  devoted  efforts  were  certainly 
exemplary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  Wanted  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  which  handled  this  bill.  He 
gave  it  indefatigable  attention,  faithfully 
attended  the  hearings  in  the  field,  came 
to  as  much  of  the  conference  as  he  could, 
probably  more  than  he  should,  and  then 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  checkup; 
and  I  think  his  name  must  be  mentioned 
most  favorably  and  graciously  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  concur  whole¬ 
heartedly.  I  did  not  mention  him  because 
I  knew  he  was  in  the  hospital;  but  I,  too, 
know  where  his  heart  and  hope  would 
have  been  had  he  been  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  kind  words. 
I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  the 
great  gratitude  that  I  feel,  personally, 
for  the  unfailing  help,  devotion  to  duty, 


and  assistance  which  were  given  in 
pressing  this  bill  through  the  Senate, 
and  then  in  completing  the  conference 
agreement,  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man¬ 
power,  and  Poverty.  Their  names  should 
be  mentioned:  The  two  Senators  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Senator  Randolph,  Senator  Pell, 
Senator  Nelson,  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
Prouty,  and  Senator  Murphy.  Without 
their  assistance,  we  could  never  have  put 
this  bill,  which  is  essentially  bipartisan 
in  its  concept  and  its  execution,  through 
Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  also  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Employment,  and  Poverty,  who  did  an 
extraordinarily  able  job,  without  regard 
to  working  hours,  in  helping  us  on  this 
matter-,  particularly  Mr.  William  Smith 
and  Mr.  Howard  Hallman,  but  also  the 
staff  members  of  individual  Senators, 
including  Mr.  Petrocelli,  Mr.  Walinsky, 
and  a  number  of  others,  who  were  of 
great  help  to  us  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
conclusion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yiled. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Pensylvania  in  his  tribute 
to  the  staff,  and  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Petrocelli,  who  I 
think  were  the  real  stalwarts  in  this 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  should  like  to  join  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  his  remarkable  patience,  calm¬ 
ness,  and  good  nature  throughout  these 
healings,  and  also  for  his  indefatigable 
effort  in  conducting  as  many  hearings  as 
he  did,  as  shown  by  the  stack  of  volumes 
on  our  desks. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  I  wish  to  make 
a  brief  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  state 
of  the  committee’s  proposed  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Senate  on  standards 
of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  committee  expects  to  put  its 
recommendations  into  final  form  next 
week.  In  addition  to  the  standards,  the 
committee  is  still  engaged  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  detailed  report  to  accompany 
them.  Because  the  current  session  of 
Congress  is  nearing  an  end,  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  for  the  Senate  to  fully 
and  properly  consider  our  recommenda¬ 
tions.  We  regret  that  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  committee,  which 
included  other  duties  of  the  committee, 
made  it  impossible  to  complete  these 
recommendations  and  report  earlier  in 
time  for  full  consideration  at  this 
session. 

The  committee  requests  that  the  lead¬ 


ership  set  a  time  in  January  1968  for 
consideration  of  the  proposed  standar 
which  will- be  submitted  as  additions 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  known  now  at  what 
we  shall  reassemble  in  January,  for 
that  reason  I  did  not  request  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  a  specific  date,  but  I  di/a  discuss 
this  with  the  leadership,  any  this  sug¬ 
gestion  is  generally  acceptable  to  them. 
So  we  will  leave  it  on  thar  basis. 

As  the  recommended /standards  are 
not  in  final  form  at  the/moment  and  the 
committee’s  report  hbs  not  been  fully 
prepared,  it  would  be  premature  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  /ur  proposals  at  this 
time.  The  commfiffee  has  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort,  fo/a  period  of  over  2  years, 
to  explore  mo/i  of  the  ethical  problems 
of  conduct  by  Senators,  and  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate,  that  have 
arisen  iryreccnt  years,  and  to  consider 
the  various  solutions  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed /ooth  within  and  outside  of  the 
committee. 

le  subjects  of  our  standards  will 
most  of  the  items  mentioned  in 
ly  letter  to  Senators  dated  July  20,  1967, 
as  well  as  other  matters.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  just 
mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate,  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct, 

July  20, 1967. 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  is  undertaking  the 
preparation  of  standards  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  novelty 
and  the  varied  views  of  such  standards,  the 
Committee  would  like  to  have  your  pro¬ 
posals  or  ideas  for  consideration. 

Because  little  experience  is  available,  the 
Committee  has  not  yet  finally  defined  the 
areas  of  activity  which  should  be  governed 
by  standards.  The  following  broad  subjects 
are  being  considered  by  the  Committee  or 
^have  been  advocated  by  others: 

1.  Outside  professional,  business,  or  finan¬ 
cial  activities  of  Senators. 

Gifts  to  Senators,  including  testimo¬ 
nials 

3.  Disclosure  of  income  or  assets  by  Sena¬ 
tors. 

4.  Outside  professional,  business,  or  finan¬ 
cial  activity,  or  employment  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  itemization  of  these  suggested  sub¬ 
jects  is  not  intended  to  preclude  other  areas 
that  may  property  be  included  in  a  code. 

Certain  areas,  su^h  as  regulation  of  travel 
and  limitations  on Ncampaign  finances,  are 
more  clearly  within  tM  cognizance  of  other 
Committees  of  the  Sen^e. 

Your  comments  and  suggestions  will  be 
appreciated  and  will  be  subject  to  careful 
examination  by  the  Committee.  Please  ad¬ 
dress  any  reply  to  me  at  roonr^22  of  the  old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Sten? 

Chahman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ounrec- 
ommendations,  together  with  the  report 
thereon,  will  be  completed  and  releas 
in  time  for  study  and  analysis  prior  toN 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 


OF 
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1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  By  a  366-26  vote,  agreed  to  the  conference  version  o'f  H.  J. 

Res.  >088,  the  continuing  appropriations  measure  (see  Digest  200  for  provisions). 
PP./H16572-85 

The  Daily  Digest  says  the  House  will  consider  the  supplemental  appropriation 
(ill  today,  Dec.  12.  p.  D1115 

House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  13893,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  H16556 


2  - 


PAY  RAISE;  POSTAL  RATES.  By  a  327-63  vote,  agreed  to  the  conference  version 


>n  o/f 


H.  R.  7977,  the  pay-raise  and  postal-rates  bill.  pp.  H16585-617 
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3.  POVERTY.  By  a  247-149  vote,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2388,  the 
poverty  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  H16558-72, 
H16619,  H16632,  H16639-40 


4.  FORESTRY^  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  889,  to  designate  tjrte  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  Calif.  (H.  Rept.  1029).  /p.  H16618 
Rep.  Cohelan  inserted  and  discussed  an  article  criticizing  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Co.  Nfor  continuing  to  cut  redwoods  that  are  being  considered  for  a 
national  park\  p.  H16670 


5.  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  1^2080,  the  social 

security  bill  (H.  'Rept.  1030)  (pp.  H16684-705).  Rep.  Albert  said  this  bill  is 
to  be  considered  DeX  13  (p.  H16556) . 
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PEARS;  RC&D  PROJECTS;  WliJ^AT.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  10564,  to  au t ho riz\  marketing  orders  for  pears  (H.  Rept.  1019),  and  S. 

852,  to  authorize  cost  shying  for  recreation  and  fish-wildlife  in  Resource 
Development  and  Conservation,  projects  (H.  Rept/  1020) .  p.  H16707  M 

The  Agriculture  Committee  Reported  withouy amendment  S.  1722,  to  provide  for 
adjustment  of  wheat  allotments  >in  counties  wnere  wheat  is  the  principal  grain 
crop  and  where  allotments  are  l<X.i-n  relation  to  cropland  because  farmers 
shifted  prior  to  1951  from  wheat  to  an  alternative  crop  or  crops  which  have 
proved  unprofitable  because  of  plan\  disease  or  sustained  loss  of  markets 
(H.  Rept.  1021).  p.  H16707 


7.  MARKETING  ORDERS. 
H16654 


Rep.  McFall  comny«ided\he  marketing  orders  program,  p. 


8.  EDUCATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  >7819,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  Senate  conferees  have  not  beeh.  appointed,  pp.  H16617-8 


9.  COPPER  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Olsen  objected  to  the  present  level  of  copper  imports, 
pp.  H16631-2. 


10.  FOOD  PRICES.  Rep.  Zw^ch  inserted  an  article  stating  that  use  of  the  supply- 
demand  theory  decreases  the  amount  of  food  available.  X  H16634 
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11.  TELEPHONE  LOANS.  /Rep.  Nelsen  objected  to  REA  loans  to  larg^telephone  compa¬ 
nies.  pp.  H16640-1 


12.  MEAT  INSPECTION.  Rep.  Smith,  Iowa,  inserted  and  discussed  a  statement  of  prac¬ 
tices  followed  by  some  meat  companies,  pp.  H16677-8 


SENATE 


13. 


COTTQflh  LANDS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  10864,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline  Co.,  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  Forests, 
c.  Sen.  Jordan,  N.  C. ,  explained  the  committee  amendments  as  follows:  " 
first,  provide  price-support  loan  for  extra- long-staple  cotton  at  1%  to  2  tlspes 
the  support  loan  level  for  upland  cotton,  but  in  no  event  less  than  35  cents 
per  pound.  As  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton,  payments  would  be  made  to  produ¬ 
cers  to  bring  the  total  support  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Price  support 
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for  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  for  an 
officer  or  employee  of  that  State  who  is 
'charged  with  the  administration  of  the  lot- 

Xjid  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recedXfrom  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  ol  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  heu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  bySthe  Senate  amendment,  insert 
the  following  “selling,  redeeming,  or  col¬ 
lecting”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senatk  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  asi  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senates,  amendment  insert 
the  following:  \ 

“(d)  Nothing  containecK in  this  section 
prohibits  a  State  member  banlc  from  accept¬ 
ing  deposits  or  cashing  or  otherwise  handling 
checks  or  other  negotiable  instruments,  or 
performing  other  lawful  banking  services 
for  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  for  an 
officer  or  employee  of  that  State Nwho  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  lot¬ 
tery.”  \ 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  \ 
Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  Hoiwe 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendX 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “selling,  redeeming,  or  col¬ 
lecting”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
prohibits  a  State  nonmember  insured  bank 
from  accepting  deposits  or  cashing  or  other¬ 
wise  handling  checks  or  other  negotiable 
instruments,  or  performing  other  lawful 
banking  services  for  a  State  operating  a  lot¬ 
tery,  or  for  an  officer  or  employee  of  that 
State  who  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  lottery.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  tis  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  followy 
ing:  “selling,  redeeming,  or  collecting”;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.  / 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  a/a  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  a/  follows ; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to/e  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  / 

“(d)  Nothing  contained  in/nis  section  pro¬ 
hibits  an  insured  institution  from  accepting 
funds  from,  or  performin/ny  lawful  services 
for,  a  State  operating  a /lottery,  or  an  officer 
or  employee  of  that  JBtate  who  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  lottery.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Abe  Multer, 

/eonor  K.  Sullivan, 

/Henry  S.  Reuss, 

/  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 

/  William  B.  Widnall, 

/  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 

/ Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

/  John  Sparkman, 

/  William  Proxmire, 

/  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

/  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Bourke  Hickenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  prohibit 
certain  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  from  fostering  or  participating  in  gam¬ 
bling  activities,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  re¬ 
port: 

The  House  bill  prohibited  national  banks, 
State  member  banks.  State  nonmember  in¬ 
sured  banks,  and  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations  from  selling,  keeping  any  records 
or  books  for  the  State  lottery  or  its  agents 
or  from  redeeming,  collecting,  keeping  any 
books  or  records  with  respect  to  or  otherwise 
handling  in  any  way  lottery  tickets  or  trans¬ 
actions  associated  with  lottery  tickets. 

Under  he  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  the  prohibition  against  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  recordkeeping  was  deleted,  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  was  added  to  make  clear  the  intention 
not  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  deposits 
and  the  performance  of  other  lawful  banking 
services. 

No  inference  is  to  be  drawn  of  any  legisla¬ 
tive  intention  to  grant  banks  or  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  any  authority  which  they 
would  not  possess  in  the  absence  of  this  lesis- 
Slation.  As  there  are  cases  currently  perming 
m  the  courts  in  which  the  legal  power  of 
national  banks  to  engage  in  certain  activities 
is  at  issue,  neither  the  report  filed  /herewith 
nor  this  statement  is  to  be  constr/ed  as  evi¬ 
dence  qf  any  legislative  intention  to  express 
approvaXpr  disapproval  of  the  l/gality  of  any 
practice  or  activity  carried  on  by  financial 
institutions)),  other  than  th/  which  is  speci¬ 
fically  prohibied  under  thi/legislation. 

\  Wrick/ Patman, 

\Abe  Multer, 

Neo/or  K.  Sullivan, 
IMnry  S.  Reuss, 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
/William  B.  Widnall, 

/  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
Managers  on  the  Pqrt  of  the  House. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
/NEEDS  A  NEW  NAME 

(Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia  aske\and  was 
given  permission  to  address  thev  House 
y&v  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  \ 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Washington  University  needs'^ 
new  name. 

The  Father  of  our  Country,  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  hero 
of  Valley  Forge,  and  the  epitome  of 
patriotism  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
Republic,  would  resent  the  use  of  his 
name  on  a  school  whose  president  issues 
a  directive  suspending  all  military  re¬ 
cruiting  on  the  campus. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
recruiters  are  not  a  part  of  the  selective 
service.  The  recruiters  seek  volunteers 
only. 

Perhaps  Arnold-Carmichael  University 
would  be  a  better  name.  Surely  Benedict 
and  Stokely  would  be  proud. 


JUNK  MAIL  LOBBYING 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  many  examples  of 
lobbying  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  I 


believe  no  lobby  has  been  as  rough,  ruth¬ 
less,  and  cynical  as  those  interests  seek¬ 
ing  lower  rates  for  third-class  mail.  / 

Here  is  the  latest  example.  A  plomi- 
nent  citizen  in  my  congressional/aistrict 
was  offered  by  an  intermediary /  political 
war  chest  in  excess  of  $  100,00/to  try  and 
eliminate  me  from  Congres/n  1968.  This 
potential  candidate  told  ine  he  was  so 
sickened  by  the  nature  /  the  offer  that 
he  turned  it  down  wit/  the  observation 
that  he  himself  agreed  that  third-class 
mail  should  pay  its/ay.  The  same  inter¬ 
ests  then  approached  him  again,  stating 
that  they  did  no i  care  how  he  felt,  be¬ 
cause  anybody /would  be  better  than  the 
present  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
Congressior/l  District  of  West  Virginia, 
and  they  Would  do  anything  to  get  rid  of 
the  preserit  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $100,000  is  a  lot  of  money 
in  w/t  Virginia.  I  personally  doubt  if 
anj/ne  ever  spent  that  much  money  in 
a  /ongressional  campaign  in  our  State. 
We  have  heard  many  stories  about  direct- 
mail  concerns  claiming  that  higher  third- 
class  rates  will  throw  them  out  of 
business. 

If  the  junk  mailers  can  afford  to  raise 
over  $100,000  in  order  to  launch  a  politi¬ 
cal  campaign,  surely  they  can  afford  to 
pay  postage  rates  which  are  not  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  taxpayers  and  mailers  of 
first-class  mail.  This  just  shows  the 
lengths  they  will  go  to  try  and  buy  a  seat 
in  Congress. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  RETURNS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  advised  that  Stokely  Car¬ 
michael  will  arrive  in  New  York  this 
afternoon  at  3:40  p.m.  aboard  flight  707 
Air  France. 

At  that  time  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  will  ask  him  for  his  passport,  a 
mild  slap  on  the  knuckles,  but  under 
present  law,  it  is  about  the  only  thing 
which  can  be  done  by  the  Passport  Divi¬ 
sion. 

I  am  however,  hoping  that  the  Justice 
^Department  will  take  appropriate  action 
against  Carmichael.  He  has  been  quoted 
assaying  he  is  returning  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  his  statements. 

His\  statements,  Mr.  Speaker,  make 
StokeljNCarmichael  guilty  of  sedition. 

I  haves,  called,  written,  and  pleaded 
with  our  Justice  Department  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  against  this  seditious  demagog. 
Justice  has  responded  with  an  incredi¬ 
ble  amount  of  study. 

However,  the  kw  on  sedition  is  very 
clear.  I  have  even  *jad  a  treatise  on  the 
law  on  sedition,  at  provided  by  the 
Library  of  Congress, 'hiserted  into  the 
Congressional  REcoRD\more  than  5 
months  ago  for  the  edification  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  \ 

Yet  this  morning,  Justice  responded  to 
the  announcement  of  Carmichael's  re¬ 
turn  by  saying  it  was  studying  the  mat¬ 
ter.  X 

Historically,  we  say  that  justice  is 
supposed  to  be  blind.  If  action  is  iiot 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  todajL 
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would  say  that  Justice  Department  is 
blind  to  violations  of  the  law. 

THELSTATE  OP  MISSISSIPPI,  AGAIN 
A  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minut\and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  December  10,  was  the  150th 
birthday  of  our  Stivte  of  Mississippi.  On 
the  10th  of  December  1817,  Mississippi 
became  the  20th  State,  to  come  into  the 
Nation.  We  have  served  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  the  French  flag,  back  to  the 
Spanish  flag,  then  the  English  flag,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  ohe  Confed¬ 
erate  flag,  and  back  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  where  we  will  stey.  Our 
first  Governor  was  David  Holmes  and  the 
State  capital  was  located  near  Natchez. 

We  are  celebrating  this  great  occasion 
in  various  ways  down  in  Mississippi\I 
commend  the  Governor  and  the  sesquh 
centennial  committee  in  their  detailed' 
plans  for  this  celebration. 

We  have  had  a  colorful  150  years  in  our 
State.  I  also  feel  the  next  30  years,  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  will  be  years  of 
great  economic  benefit  for  our  people  and 
further  improve  the  per  capita  income 
for  Mississippians. 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  DORN  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  11,  1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  / 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmit¬ 
ting  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received  by 
my  office  at  11:45  p.m.,  Friday,  December  8, 
1967,  from  the  White  House  and  said/to  con¬ 
tain  H.R.  162,  An  Act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  United  States  vessels  a  lien  on  those 
vessels  for  their  wages  and  for/certain  dis¬ 
bursements,  and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pa’j/Jennings, 

Clerk. 

TO  GRANT  MASTERS  OF  CERTAIN 
U.S.  VESSELS  A  LIEN  ON  VESSELS 
FOR  THEIR/  WAGES  AND  FOR 
CERTAIN  DISBURSEMENTS — VETO 
MESSAGE/FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE yUNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  19( 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

Tj/ the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  H.R.  162  without  my 
''approval. 


This  measure  could  seriously  endanger 
private  financing  for  ship  construction. 

It  could  lead  to  far  greater  Government 
subsidies  for  the  merchant  fleet — and 
place  an  undue  and  unnecessary  finan¬ 
cial  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  could  also  result  in  extended  litiga¬ 
tion. 

In  short,  H.R.  162  is  bad  public  policy. 

The  preferred  ship  mortgage  is  a  use¬ 
ful  and  time-tested  private  financing  de¬ 
vice  for  building  our  merchant  fleet.  The 
holders  of  these  mortgages  are  now  se¬ 
cured  creditors.  Under  existing  law,  their 
liens  are  paid  immediately  after  those  for 
seamen’s  wages,  tort  judgments,  or  other 
contract  liens  which  attached  prior  to  the 
preferred  mortgage. 

The  mischief  in  H.R.  162  is  this:  It 
would — for  the  first  time — give  the  high¬ 
est  priority  lien  to  those  who  contract 
with  the  ship’s  master  for  ship  supplies 
and  other  items.  As  a  result,  it  places 
these  suppliers  and  contractors  in  a  su¬ 
perior  position  to  the  holders  of  pre¬ 
ferred  ship  mortgages. 

In  substance,  H.R.  162  could  reduce  the 
iref erred  mortgageholder  virtually  to, 
t\e  status  of  an  unsecured  creditor. 

fis  could  destroy  the  usefulnes/of 
the  /referred  ship  mortgage  as  a  means 
of  privately  financing  merchant  ship 
construction — a  method  which  Oongress 
itself  authorized  and  approved  in  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920. 

Some  portions  of  H.R.  102  are  desir¬ 
able.  I  believe  it  is  wise  to  mve  the  master 
of  a  vessel  a  lienrior  his  wages  that  would 
have  the  same  high  pr/rity  as  a  seaman 
has  for  his.  This\  affords  the  master 
greater  protection  the  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

If  the  Congre/  enadts  a  bill  so  safe¬ 
guarding  the  s/p  masters  wages — with¬ 
out  the  off  e/ling  provisioia  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  abo/— I  would  be  flippy  to  ap¬ 
prove  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  December  8^1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
Provident  will  be  spread  at  large  uponthe 
J,emrnal. 

/  Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move- 
that  the  bill  and  message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Nichols 
Resnick 
St.  Onge 


Sikes 

Snyder 

Stratton 


Watson 

Willis 

Wyatt 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  428] 

Annunzio  Dingell  Henderson 

Ashbrook  Erlenborn  Herlong 

Ashley  Fino  Hosmer 

Bates  Fountain  King,  N.Y. 

Bell  Frelinghuysen  Kornegay 

Bolling  Fulton,  Tenn.  Kuykendall 

Broomfield  Halleck  Lukens 

Carter  Hardy  McEwen 

Celler  Harrison  Martin 

Cowger  Harsha  Mathias,  Md. 

Dickinson  Heckler,  Mass.  Michel 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
Albert)  .  On  this  rollcall  389 
have  answered  to  their  names, ;  florum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fur  :r  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  werq/  ipensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1967— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2388)  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op¬ 
portunity  programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
pf  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1967.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  which  we  now  have  pend¬ 
ing  before  us  comes  before  us  in  such  a 
way  that  we  have  to  either  vote  it  up 
or  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  did  their  best  to  defend  the 
position  of  the  House.  In  my  judgment 
we  were  successful  in  doing  this — in  de¬ 
fending  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  state  at  this 
point  that  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  de¬ 
serves  considerable  credit  and  in  my 
judgment  deserves  a  medal  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  her  support  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  She  is 
an  able  legislator  with  penetrating  in¬ 
sight  into  the  problems  we  face  with 
this  legislation.  I  value  greatly  the  work 
she  has  done  in  making  this  a  success¬ 
ful  legislative  effort  and  I  think  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  programs  will  be 
thanking  her  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  existing  antipoverty  programs  has 
been  attributed  to  the  lack  of  involve¬ 
ment  of  responsible  units  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  most 
significant  House  committee  amendment 
we  brought  to  the  floor  on  November  7 
required  community  action  agencies  to 
be  States,  cities,  or  county  governments 
or  that  such  governments  designate  the 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  to  be 
the  community  action  agency  for  the 
community.  The  Members  of  the  House 
supported  the  committee  in  defeating 
floor  amendments  which  would  have  un¬ 
dermined  this  principle. 
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I  can  report  to  you  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  been  successful  in  gaining 
the  acceptance  of  the  conference  on  this 
principle.  The  conference  report  and  the 
House  adoption  of  it  today  assure  that 
responsibility  for  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  will  rest  largely  in  the  hands  of 
local  officials  who  are  elected  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people  for  their  actions. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  report  that 
the  conference  has  adopted  the  House 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  community  action  boards  so  that  gov¬ 
erning  and  administrative  boards  of  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  must,  as  we  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  211  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  consist  of  one-third  public  officials, 
one-third  representatives  of  the  poor, 
and  one-third  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness,  education,  and  labor  and  other 
comparable  interests  in  the  community. 
Moreover,  the  House  provision  limiting 
the  size  of  these  boards  to  no  more  than 
51  members  has  been  accepted  by  the 
conference.  This  provision,  it  is  hoped, 
will  eliminate  the  chaos  that  has  existed 
in  some  communities  where  community 
action  beards  have  been  incapable  of  ef¬ 
fective  action  because  they  consisted  of 
literally  hundreds  of  people. 

In  section  210(d)  of  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  on  November  15,  we  provide 
that  the  Director  could  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  as  a  community  action 
agency  other  than  one  designated  by  a 
unit  of  local  government  only  where  a 
State  or  any  qualified  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  was  unwilling  to  be  designated  as 
the  community  action  agency  or  when 
a  designated  community  action  agency 
had  failed  after  having  a  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so  to  submit  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan  for  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  our  intention  by  this 
provision  not  to  deny  a  community  the 
benefits  of  this  program  because  of  the 
inaction  of  the  local  government.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  a  clarifying 
addition  to  these  two  circumstances  in 
which  other  than  a  political  subdivision 
may  be  used  as  a  community  action 
agency.  This  clarification  would  extend 
the  authority  to  recognize  an  agency 
other  than  a  local  political  subdivision 
where  the  appropriate  local  unit  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  plan 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  However,  even 
in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  under 
section, 210(d) ,  the  requirements  that  the 
governing  board  for  such  agency  consist 
of  one-third  public  officials,  one-third 
representatives  of  the  poor,  and  one- 
third  representatives  of  business,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  labor  and  other  comparable 
interests  in  the  community  as  required 
in  the  House-passed  bill  were  accepted 
by  the  conferees. 

Thus,  we  have  assured  that  in  all  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  responsible  local 
pubic  officials  will  be  significantly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  connection  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
critics  of  the  committee  approach  who 
feel  that  we  have  taken  the  innovative 
thrust  out  of  community  action  programs 
by  these  changes.  To  the  contrary,  I  have 
great  confidence  that  the  involved  local 
public  officials  in  the  community  action 


programs  will  bring  about  new  innovative 
thrust  to  community  action  programs 
and  will  attract  new  energies  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources  in  making  these  programs 
more  effective  in  assisting  those  trapped 
in  a  cyclical  grip  of  poverty  to  enter  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
prosperity. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  for 
title  II  could  be  used  for  pilot  or  re¬ 
search  programs.  The  House,  provision 
provided  for  no  more  than  10  percent. 
The  Senate  bill  also  required  that  of  the 
15  percent,  $50  million  would  be  avail¬ 
able  only  for  research  and  pilot  projects 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  human  and  natural  resources 
in  rural  areas  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  to  urban  areas.  The  substitute 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  funds  al¬ 
located  for  research  and  pilot  projects 
shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  before 
approving  any  grant  or  contract  for  a 
pilot  project  in  a  community,  the  Di¬ 
rector  must  solicit  and  consider  the 
views  of  the  community  action  agency  if 
there  is  one.  The  House  amendment 
provided  that  the  community  action 
agency  or  the  appropriate  political  sub¬ 
division  must  approve  such  projects. 
The  conference  compromised  the  dis¬ 
agreement  by  requiring  the  Director  to 
submit  the  plan  for  a  proposed  pilot 
project  to  the  appropriate  community 
action  agency  or  local  governing  officials. 
If  they  did  not  disapprove  the  plan  with¬ 
in  30  days,  the  Director  could  proceed. 
If  such  agency  or  officials  disapproved 
within  30  days  the  Director  could  not 
proceed  without  again  considering  the 
entire  project  in  the  light  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  and  unless  he  found  the  project  to 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  title  II. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Extensive  revision  of 
the  authority  for  the  Job  Corps  was 
made  in  the  House-passed  bill.  Among 
the  tightening  provisions  are : 

First.  Procedures  for  selection  and  re¬ 
cruitment  of  enrollees  have  been 
strengthened. 

Second.  Greater  emphasis  is  required 
to  be  given  to  the  use  of  existing  voca¬ 
tional  education  facilities  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Third.  Enrollment  on  a  nonresidential 
status  has  been  encouraged. 

Fourth.  Appropriate  testing  and  coun¬ 
seling  of  enrollees  prior  to  graduation  to 
effect  placement  in  employment  for 
which  the  trainee  has  been  prepared  is 
required. 

Fifth.  More  effective  participation  of 
the  states  in  Job  Corps  programs  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  pro¬ 
grams  are  required. 

All  of  these  provisions  have  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  conference  agreement. 

Finally,  the  conference  substitute  re¬ 
quires  that  operating  costs  be  reduced 
from  the  $7,500  required  in  existing  law 
to  $6,900  per  enrollee  per  year.  This 
represents  a  compromise  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill’s  $7,300  and  the  House-passed 
bill’s  $6,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  skilled  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  eliminating  poverty,  greater 


emphasis  has  been  given  to  job  training. 
The  House-passed  bill  would  enable  a 
community  to  structure  manpower  train¬ 
ing  programs  specifically  to  meet  local 
needs  using  existing  program  concepts 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or 
the  new  careers  program  or  the  Opera¬ 
tion  Mainstream  program  as  a  part  of  a 
total  package  adapted  to  meet  the  specific 
training  and  employment  needs  of  local 
citizens.  These  new  provisions  include 
incentives  to  encourage  private  employers 
to  hire  and  provide  intensive  training  on 
the  job  to  unemployed  and  seriously  dis¬ 
advantaged  persons.  These  principles  are 
retained  in  the  substitute  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  special  impact  program  to 
operate  in  rural  and  urban  areas  with 
either  substantial  outmigration  or  con¬ 
centrations  of  low-income  persons.  The 
language  is  a  rewrite  of  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  section  131  of  the  existing  law. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$1.98  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $2.18 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Tire  1968  fig¬ 
ures  are  $80  million  below  the  1968  budget 
estimates  and  $291  million  below  the  Sen¬ 
ate-passed  bill.  While  these  amounts 
are  above  those  provided  in  the  House 
amendment  voted  upon  November  15,  I 
think  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
authorizations  are  well  within  the 
amounts  actually  budgeted  and  represent 
a  minimum  that  should  be  authorized 
particularly  when  we  are  making  sub¬ 
stantial  revisions  in  the  programs  by  the 
involvement  of  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  administration  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are 
looking  to  improved  program  operations 
and  greater  benefits  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  due  to  the  changes 
made  in  the  legislation  this  year.  It 
would  be  a  drastic  mistake  to  handicap 
programs  by  severely  curtailing  funds  to 
support  them.  Underfunded  programs 
even  under  more  effective  and  responsible 
local  administration  will  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  producing  desirable  effects.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  defeat  the  success 
of  the  substantial  changes  made  in  the 
legislation  by  not  providing  the  programs 
with  adequate  funds.  But  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  addresses  it&lf  more  properly 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  when  it 
considers  supplemental  appropriations 
which  I  understand  will  come  up  in  the 
House  tomorrow. 

My  hope  would  be  that  funds  would  be 
provided  adequate  to  assure  no  cutback 
in  programs  and  that  a  hoped-for  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  international  tensions  would 
permit  the  programs  to  be  more  fully 
funded  in  the  future. 

Provisions  in  the  House  amendment 
which  extended  restrictions  against 
political  activity  to  include  partisan  and 
nonpartisan  political  activity  or  any  oth¬ 
er  political  activity  associated  with  a 
candidate  as  well  as  any  activity  to  pro¬ 
vide  prospective  voters  with  transporta¬ 
tion  or  any  voter  registration  activity 
have  been  preserved  in  the  conference 
substitute  and  transferred  to  section  603 
in  title  VI  so  as  to  assure  their  applicabil¬ 
ity  to  all  programs  funded  under  titles 
I  to  VIII. 

The  provisions  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds 
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in  connection  with  labor  organization 
activities  have  been  retained  in  section 
834(d). 

Section  613  embodies  principles  of  the 
House  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  under  the  act  in  connection  with 
unlawful  demonstrations,  rioting,  or  civil 
disturbances. 

Prohibitions  against  the  use  of  legal 
service  operations  to  defend  persons 
charged  with  participating  in  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  demonstration  or  civil  disturbance 
have  been  broadened  to  include  the  de¬ 
fense  of  any  person  indicted  or  proceeded 
against  by  information  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  statement  of 
managers  which  appears  on  pages  61  to 
94  of  the  conference  report  and  contains 
an  item-by-item  discription  of  196  sub¬ 
stantive  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  Senate  bill  which 
were  resolved  by  the  conference.  I  think 
that  the  conference  report  represents  a 
sound  resolution  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bodies.  I  am  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  preserves  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  House  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  programs  and  I 
am  confident  that  with  these  changes 
much  greater  progress  can  be  made  in 
finding  and  providing  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  many  low-income  families 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Is  is  not 
true  that  what  we  are  voting  on  in  this 
conference  report  is  basically  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  1-year  authorization,  which 
is  in  the  conference  report? 

The  House  was  successful  in  maintain¬ 
ing  almost  all  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  conference  committee,  but  the  real 
difference  is  that  in  the  first  year  we 
have  raised  the  amount  of  money  from 
$1.6  to  $1.98  billion.  We  have  extended 
the  program  for  1  additional  year  at  $2.2 
billion,  or  in  that  general  area. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  all  the  bills  this  year  contemplated 
a  2 -year  program,  and  the  opportunity 
crusade  also  so  contemplated.  And  it 
would  certainly  be  unwise  to  think  about 
a  1-year  program. 

Now,  the  money  was  raised  in  confer¬ 
ence,  but  some  of  the  conferees  on  the 
gentleman’s  side  were  very  generous  and 
even  made  mention  that  money  as  we 
handled  it  would  not  be  any  detracting 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman — if  he  will  yield  himself 
another  minute - 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  myself. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  marking  up  the 
poverty  program  appropriation  this  af¬ 
ternoon  by  this  vote. 


I  am  forced  to  vote  against  this  con¬ 
ference  report  because  I  cannot  commit 
myself  to  an  authorization  of  $1.98  mil¬ 
lion  in  this  fiscal  year  with  the  large 
budget  deficit  that  we  are  facing.  In  our 
markup  today,  I  am  sure  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  will  join  together  in 
a  much  smaller  figure. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  Members 
of  this  House  to  vote  on  the  larger  figure 
today  on  this  conference  vote. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  well 
knows  that  it  takes  $1,787  million  to  fund 
the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  is  funded  at  the 
present  time.  I  feel  we  have  something  to 
think  about  here  and  the  figure  we  put 
in  this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  is  rea¬ 
sonable  because  we  have  restructured  the 
program.  To  say  we  are  not  going  to  let 
any  communities  that  may  desire  to 
come  in  and  take  advantage  of  the  new 
legislation,  I  think  would  be  undoing 
the  hard  work  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  ■ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
a  fact,  is  it  not,  essentially  with  respect 
to  the  2-year  authorization  that  the  con¬ 
ference  report  represents  a  compromise? 
The  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  have  terminated  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  6  months.  It  now  being  late  in 
December,  the  action  of  the  conferees 
has  the  effect  of  making  this  an  18- 
month  program.  Further,  is  it  not  so 
that  were  this  rejected  on  the  ground 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  we  can  assure  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  other  body  would  not 
recede  on  this  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
the  Members  of  this  body  want  to  see 
this  program  restructed  and  want  to  see 
these  new  amendments  go  into  effect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a 
long  battle — 3  years — attempting  to 
change  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  OEO.  Not  that  there  have  not  been 
some  changes,  some  good  ones  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell]  and  I  have  advocated;  and  some 
good  changes  that  we  never  thought  of. 

However,  there  are  some  changes  that 
I  think  are  unwise,  even  damaging  to 
the  program.  There  is  a  continuance  of 
programs  in  a  way  that  even  3  years  ago  I 
thought  was  unwise.  They  were  expressed 
in  the  minority  views  of  1964,  1965,  1966, 
and  1967. 

What  are  some  changes  Charlie 
Goodell  and  I  have  recommended  that 
are  now  incorporated  in  the  EOA,  or 
will  be  with  the  passage  today  of  this 
bill? 

There  has  been  some  tightening  of  the 
Job  Corps,  with  better  discipline  and 
more  regionalization — improved  but  yet 
inadequate  control  of  costs. 
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In  other  programs  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  there  will  be 
improved  involvement  of  private  enter¬ 
prise — not  sufficient — but  there  wiil  be 
improved  involvement. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Council  is 
given  direction  now  to  coordinate  Fed¬ 
eral  programs.  We  have  guaranteed  at 
least  one-third  representation  of  the  poor 
on  community  action  boards,  except  as 
diluted  by  the  Green  amendment. 

There  will  be  greater  involvement  of 
State  and  local  governments,  although  it 
went  too  far  in  the  amendment. 

We  have  included  an  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  for  the 
hungry  and  those  who  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

We  have  a  division  of  authority  in 
community  action,  so  there  will  be  an 
urban  director  and  a  rural  director  of 
community  action  in  OEO. 

In  the  past  we  transferred  work  study 
and  basic  adult  education  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  now  there  has  been  a 
delegation  of  the  Followthrough  to  the 
Office  of  Education- 

Let  me  capsulize  here  what' I  think  is 
wrong  with  the  Green  amendment.  It 
is  difficult,  really,  to  explain  in  some 
cases  because  there  has  been  a  necessity 
for  an  increased  involvement  of  respon¬ 
sible  and  responsive  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
self-appointed  spokesmen  for  the  poor. 
But  I  believe  it  is  now  possible  for  local 
governments  to  totally  exclude  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor  from  any  share 
in  policymaking  where  the  political  sub¬ 
division  itself  is  the  community  action 
agency. 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Hallman, t  director  of 
the  poverty  program  study,  wrote  to  the 
Senate  conferees: 

This  repudiation  of  the  poor  is  a  serious 
error  for  these  reasons : 

It  breaks  a  promise  held  out  to  the  poor 
of  all  races  and  ethnic  groups  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  own  destiny. 

It  will  increase  the  alienation  of  the  poor 
by  showing  that  once  again  they  are  re¬ 
jected  by  society. 

It  plays  into  the  hands  of  extremists  who 
say,  “I  told  you  so.  Only  violent  revolt  is  the 
solution.” 

It  will  aggravate  already  building  ten¬ 
sions.  It  will  contribute  to  a  national  social 
disaster. 

What  continues  to  be  wrong  with  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act?  What  can 
be  done  about  it? 

First.  Make  residential  centers,  now 
called  Job  Corps,  a  part  of  vocational 
education  for  those  who  need  such  a 
change  in  environment  and  who  cannot 
receive  better  training  at  less  cost  in 
other  programs,  no  matter  what  their 
family  income. 

Let  us  quit  segregating  the  poor.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  economic  class  segregation  is 
as  bad  as  racial  discrimination  and  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  as  debilitating. 

Second.  Develop  a  national  manpower 
policy  and  coordinate  and  consolidate 
similar  programs  now  administered  not 
only  by  OEO  but  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  and  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare. 

Third.  Develop  a  preschool  and  early 
years  policy  and  coordinate  and  consoli¬ 
date  such  programs  now  administered  by 
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OEO  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Fourth.  Change  from  a  project- 
by-project  approval  of  programs  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  or¬ 
ganizations  and  agencies  whereby  the  lo¬ 
cal  groups  must  develop  “grantsman- 
ship”  in  order  to  secure  funds.  Local 
groups  now  find  they  must  not  only  re¬ 
quest  funding  for  programs  which  would 
meet  their  highest  priority  needs,  but 
also  for  programs  they  hope  will  catch 
the  fancy  of  some  Federal  administrator 
who  must  approve  each  and  every  pro¬ 
posal.  We  must  change  to  a  program 
where  the  Federal  Government  makes 
allocations — block  grants — to  States, 
based  on  a  national  policy.  The  States 
then  would  allocate  the  funds  to  local 
agencies  and  organizations,  based  on 
their  particular  and  peculiar  needs. 

What  should  we  do  about  this  if  you 
believe  as  I  do?  Vote  against  the  confer¬ 
ence  report?  No.  After  much  soul  search¬ 
ing,  I  have  decided  to  vote  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

I  plan  to  watch,  scrutinize,  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  operation  of  the  OEO  commu¬ 
nity  action  program,  to  point  out  its  mis¬ 
takes,  and  try  to  remedy  the  legislation 
when  it  comes  up  for  consideration  again. 

I  hope  to  encourage  the  people  in  my 
district  to  utilize  step  2  of  the  Green 
amendment  under  which  the  local  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions  designate  the  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  so  they  will 
have  a  governing  board,  so  the  poor  will 
have  a  voice  in  whatever  policy  decisions 
are  made  as  specified  in  section  211  (b) 
and  (e)  of  this  bill. 

You  may  ask  why  I  am  voting  for  the 
conference  report.  Because  it  is  now  such 
a  good  program?  No.  Because  I  have  had 
a  change  of  mind  about  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  by  Sargent  Shriver? 
No. 

But  there  are  three  reasons  I  have 
chosen  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  worse  than 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House.  In  some 
respects  it  is  better.  We  had  to  compro¬ 
mise  a  difference  in  money.  But  the  de¬ 
tails  related  to  money  concern  us  more 
greatly  in  the  appropriation  bill  than  in 
the  authorization  bill.  I  think  we  should 
make  our  decision  on  the  program,  and 
we  should  go  into  the  amount  of  money 
involved  when  the  appropriation  bill  is 
brought  up  in  the  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 

Second,  I  think  that  by  voting  for  the 
program  it  will  help  me  in  trying  to  give 
assistance  to  the  community  action 
agencies  in  my  own  district. 

Third,  in  my  view  this  is  the  final 
choice  of  whether  the  programs  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  be 
eliminated  or  continued.  I  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  they  should  be  continued 
though  changed. 

This  is  the  final  week  of  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  90th  Congress.  Time  has  run 
out  for  the  remedial  changes  involved 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This 
is  the  decision  I  have  come  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  read  the 
conference  report,  the  language  on  page 
70  of  the  report  in  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  bothers  me.  In  the 


conference  we  agreed  among  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  interpretation  I  had  of 
section  211(b),  clause  2,  was  not  correct; 
that  mayors  could  appoint  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor.  Assurance  was 
given  to  me  by  my  colleagues  on  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  that  section  211(b) 
(2)  did  not  mean  that  mayors  could 
make  the  appointment  of  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  poor.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  to 
yield  so  that  I  might  inquire  whether 
my  understanding  is  correct  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  conferees  was  that  the 
mayors  should  not  be  able  to  appoint 
the  poor,  that  the  poor  should  select 
their  own  representatives. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman’s  un¬ 
derstanding  is  absolutely  correct.  It 
never  was  intended  that  the  mayor  in 
any  municipality  appoint  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor.  It  was  intended,  even 
where  the  local  government  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency,  that  representatives 
of  the  poor  should  be  selected  according 
to  democratic  procedures,  as  they  have 
been,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  directives,  but  never  will  the 
mayor  appoint  the  representatives  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman,  because  I  wanted  to  ask  this 
so  that  the  legislative  history  will  be 
written,  and  it  will  be  abundantly  clear 
that  never  will  the  representatives  of  the 
poor  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  other 
officials  of  a  local  political  subdivision. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  discuss 
briefly  the  local  participation  in  the 
community  action  program.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  local  participation 
has  now  been  changed  from  the  10  per¬ 
cent  to  20  percent,  but  it  may  still  be  in 
kind  rather  than  in  cash,  as  it  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  20-percent 
local  participation  was  in  the  law  as  it 
passed  the  Congress  last  year,  so  we  ac¬ 
cepted  the  present  law  for  the  80-20 
share  in  title  II.  We  did  drop  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  one-half  of  the  20-per- 
cent  local  share  must  be  in  cash. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  we  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts). 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  many  problems  that  confronted  the 
conferees  in  attempting  to  iron  out  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  House  conferees  sustained 
and  kept  in  the  bill  many  important 
features  that  will  probably  make  the  bill 
much  better  than  it  was’,  that  will  lead 
to  lessening  of  most  of  the  abuses. 

I  feel  they  went  too  far  with  their 
money,  but  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  much  less,  and 
since  this  is  merely  an  authorization,  I 
am  going  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  think  I  will  not  need  to  take  the  6  min¬ 
utes.  I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report.  This  conference  re¬ 
port  and  the  final  legislation  does  not 
include  probably  everything  that  any  one 
person  in  the  House  wants,  but  it  was  a 
good  compromise,  in  my  judgment. 

The  major  threat  of  title  II  of  the 
bill  was  not  changed.  The  House  lan¬ 
guage  was  retained.  There  were  three 
or  four  minor  modifications  of  that  pro¬ 
vision,  but,  by  and  large,  the  House, 
under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per¬ 
kins],  was  able  to  insist  on  this  lan¬ 
guage.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  days 
the  conferees  worked  on  this  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  offered 
real  leadership — his  patience,  his  under¬ 
standing,  his  persistence  made  this  con¬ 
ference  report  today  possible. 

May  I  also  say  a  word  about  the  2 -year 
extension  of  this  legislation?  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  very  strongly  that  the 
legislation  should  be  continued  for  the 

2  years.  I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
we  are  already  6  months  along  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  major  error  to  say  we  would 
have  to  come  back  in  January,  or  about 
the  first  of  February,  and  start  work 
on  this  legislation  again.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  will  sup¬ 
port  the  conferees  in  submitting  this  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  all  the  way  through  the  debate, 
and  especially  in  the  conference,  that  the 
poor  were  left  out  and  omitted  under 
the  gentlewoman’s  amendment.  I  hope 
the  gentlewoman  will  elaborate  on  the 
provisions  dealing  with  representatives 
of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  suggestion. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  those  people 
who  repeat  and  repeat,  “There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  participation  of  the  poor” 
must  subscribe  to  the  theory,  “What  I 
tell  you  three  times  is  so.”  Their  repeti¬ 
tion  of  it  100  times  does  not  make  it 
so. 

I  suggest  they  read  the  bill. 

The  bill  which  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  the  committee  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  “maximum  feasible  partic¬ 
ipation”  of  the  poor.  The  conference 
report  provides  the  same  thing.  There  is 
language  in  four  different  places  in  the 
bill  specifying  that  the  poor  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  planning  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

On  both  the  community  action  boards 
and  on  the  governing  boards,  both  of 
which  are  limited  to  not  more  than  51 
members,  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  selected  by  the  poor  and 
represent  the  areas  in  which  the  poor 
live.  So  there  is  this  participation  by  the 
poor. 

However,  the  change  which  the  House 
adopted  by  a  very  substantial  majority 
several  weeks  ago  said  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies  would  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  poor;  all  of  the  people  in 
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the  community,  also,  have  a  right  to  have 
a  voice  through  their  elected  officials  on 
how  their  money  is  spent  and  the  kind 
of  programs  most  needed  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  conference  report  has  the  same 
language  that  the  House  approved:  that 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  can  be  designated  as  a  community 
action  agency;  or,  if  the  State  or  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  does  not  want  to  be  so 
designated,  they  can  designate  a  private 
agency. 

But  there  is  participation  by  the  poor 
and  by  the  elected  officials. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  serves  as  the  community  action 
agency,  if  I  understand  the  statement 
correctly,  it  is  provided  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  conference  report  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor  will  constitute  at  least 
one- third  of  the  community  action 
board.  They  will  participate  in  formulat¬ 
ing  policy.  They  will  influence  policy 
decisions.  But  they  will  not  have  the 
final  say-so. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  We  were  very  careful  in 
using  the  word  “selected.”  At  least  one- 
third  will  be  selected  by  the  poor  from 
these  areas.  We  provide  maximum  flexi¬ 
bility,  so  that  the  local  areas  can  deter¬ 
mine  how  these  poor  will  be  selected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Is  there  not  a  sound 
reason  for  this  procedure,  when  the  local 
government  serves  as  the  community 
action  agency,  since  they  pass  judgment 
upon  public-related  projects  and  other 
things,  as  to  how  much  funding  will  be 
involved  and  the  size  of  the  programs? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  chairman 
is  correct  again. 

I  like  to  refer  to  this  part  of  the  bill  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  referred  to  it, 
the  “home  rule”  provision.  When  we  have 
elected  government  officials  in  an  area, 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  to 
the  entire  electorate.  They  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  electorate. 

As  I  said  before,  if  they  are  blind  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  if  they  are  deaf 
to  any  pleas  for  change,  then  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  available  to  all  the  people  in  the 
area  to  throw  them  out  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  like  the  terminology 
on  home  rule,  but  as  I  view  the  operation 
of  this  amendment  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
furthering  good  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  We 
have  had  this  procedure  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  and  we  must  place  responsibility 
with  authority.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
group  of  people,  when  they  face  the  elec¬ 
torate  continuously,  who  will  not  be  on 
their  toes  to  do  a  good  job. 

I  believe  this  will  considerably 
strengthen  the  programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentlewoman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mi's.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  please  tell  me  how  the  so- 
called  Green  of  Oregon  amendment 
would  operate,  say,  in  my  district,  which 
has  12  municipalities  in  it? 


Each  one  of  them  could  be  designated 
as  the  sponsor  of  a  project.  Suppose 
three  or  all  of  them  wanted  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  sponsor  a  project  in  com¬ 
mon.  How  large  a  board  would  there  be 
and  who  would  designate  the  members  of 
the  board  in  that  case? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Because  the 
situation  does  vary  so  much  over  the  50 
States,  by  intent  we  left  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  the  area  to  which  you  refer. 
It  ' could  be  done  in  any  one  of  several 
ways.  All  of  12  of  these  municipalities 
could  come  together  and  they  could  de¬ 
cide  upon  a  coordinated  plan  that  would 
serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people  in 
those  12  communities.  They  could  prob¬ 
ably  coordinate  existing  programs  to  a 
much  better  extent  than  they  could  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  12  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  “community  action  agency” — 
they  would  have  a  board  and  on  this 
board  there  would  be  up  to  51  individuals. 
Up  to  one-third  of  them  are  elected  of¬ 
ficials.  At  least  one-third  are  representa¬ 
tives  selected  by  the  poor,  and  the 
remainder  are  to  be  representatives  from 
the  community  at  large;  that  is,  from 
education,  religious,  and  welfare  groups. 

The  second  alternative,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  is  that  six 
of  the  municipalities — or  three  of  them 
could  get  together  or  indeed,  if  there  was 
not  this  cooperative  spirit,  each  one  of 
the  12  could  develop  its  own  community 
action  agency. 

May  I  say  that  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  I  hope  there  will  be  a  coordinated 
effort  in  the  areas  involved  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  degree  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  may  I  ask  one  question?  Suppose 
municipality  A  is  designated  to  sponsor 
a  given  project.  There  will  be  a  board  set 
up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  in  that  case. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Suppose  municipality  A 
goes  in  with  municipalities  B,  C,  and  D 
for  a  common  project.  Will  their  several 
boards  cooperate  and  work  together,  or 
will  there  be  a  new  board  which  would 
function  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities 
sponsoring  that  joint  project? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  each  one  of 
the  municipalities  has  been  designated 
as  a  community  action  agency,  each  one 
would  be  responsible  for  the  programs. 
This  would  not  prohibit  them  from  co¬ 
operating  on  a  specific  program  if  that 
specific  program  were  a  part  of  all  their 
work. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  there  would  not 
have  to  be  a  new  or  common  board?  They 
could  use  their  several  boards? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  For  instance, 
if  they  wanted  to  cooperate  on  Headstart, 
four  or  six  boards  could  get  together  and 
join  each  other  in  the  one  program,  but 
if  each  one  is  organized  as  a  community 
action  agency,  applied  and  asked  to  be 
designated  as  one,  each  one  would  have 
its  board. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  those  boards  could 
work  together? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield  an  addi¬ 
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tional  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle 
woman  for  the  outstanding  job  she  has 
done  and  ask  her  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  provision  of  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  has  been  substantially  re¬ 
tained  in  the  conference  report? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  There  were  minor  modi¬ 
fications,  but  they  do  not  change  the 
intent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  make  this  brief 
statement,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  speak 
at  any  other  time. 

I  served  on  this  conference,  and  I  must 
say  I  have  never  seen  a  conference  do  a 
better  job  toward  maintaining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  body  it  represented  than  was 
done  by  the  conferees  on  this  bill.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  united  and  I 
think  unanimous  both  with  respect  to 
the  money  and  with  respect  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  so-called  Green  amendment. 
The  conference  report  which  we  have 
brought  back  represents,  in  all  substan¬ 
tive  issues,  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  wanted 
a  far  more  liberal  bill,  moneywise,  than 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  seen 
fit  to  adopt.  Surely  the  House  will  agree 
that  the  conferees  went  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could  to  maintain  the  House  po¬ 
sition. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  will 
yield  further,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  con¬ 
ference  was  made  up  of  strong  men  and 
women  on  the  House  side — and  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  compliment  my  distin¬ 
guished  Republican  colleagues  for  their 
active  and  skillful  participation  in  the 
conference,  although  they  differed  with 
us  on  many  issues.  May  I  also  say,  Mr. 
Speaker  that  I  have  never  seen  a  member 
of  a  conference  or  of  a  committee  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  did 
more  work  on  a  bill  or  on  a  conference 
report  than  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  did  on  this  bill.  He 
worked  tirelessly.  He  worked  day  and 
night.  I  have  never  seen  a  committee 
chairman  maintain  better  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  colleagues  than  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  maintained  on  this 
bill.  This  is  a  fine  bill.  It  is  a  needed  bill, 
and  this  bill  is  a  monument  to  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  firmest  men  I  have  ever  known,  Carl 
Perkins.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
House  will  support  its  conferees  and  send 
this  bill  today  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  will  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  antipoverty  program  because  of  this 
legislation. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  respond  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
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leader.  I  endorse  100  percent  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  in  regard  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  The  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Kentucky  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  all  times— yet  a  very  insistent 
and  persuasive  defender  of  the  House  po¬ 
sition.  Because  of  his  untiring  work — we 
have  a  conference  report  today  of  which 
we  can  be  proud. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
discussed  the  changes  and  provisions  of 
this  conference  report  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  us  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  believe  that  those  who  have  previ¬ 
ously  expressed  their  feelings  and  who 
have  talked  on  this  conference  report 
have  expressed  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  retained  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  Green  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  very  much  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  conference  report 
come  back  with  something  nearer  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  authorized  in 
the  House  bill.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  the  conferees  did  the  very  best  job 
of  which  they  were  capable  under  the 
circumstances.  I  further  want  to  say  that 
insofar  as  the  substance  of  the  so-called 
Green  amendment  is  concerned,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  will  make  the  act  more 
effective.  I  believe  it  directs  the  thrust 
of  the  act  more  in  the  direction  of  what 
was  intended  when  the  bill  was  originally 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  recall  that  I' had 
some  participation  in  that  endeavor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlewoman  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  additional  minute, 
although  I  wish  I  could  yield  to  her  more 
additional  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  said  that,  I  wish  to  pay  my  re¬ 
spects  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  for  the 
distinguished,  diligent,  and  able  job 
which  the  gentleman  has  performed  with 
reference  to  this  legislation  as  well  as 
other  legislation  which  has  been  brought 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  which  the  gentleman  has 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  since 
he  has  had  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  thrust  upon  him. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 


tives  that  despite  the  writings  of  some 
reporters  to  the  contrary,  no  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  done 
a  more  dedicated,  a  more  complete,  a 
more  intelligent,  a  more  successful  job 
of  developing  and  bringing  before  the 
House  legislation  designed  to  benefit  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  and  to  lift  the  edu¬ 
cational,  cultural,  and  social  standards 
of  the  poor,  as  well  as  all  of  the  people 
of  these  great  United  States  of  America, 
than  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  It  is  my 
opinion  that  without  doubt  we  can  say 
if  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  had  not  been  willing  to  give  the 
thorough  study  and  thought  to  the  bill 
that  she  has  given  to  it,  we  would  today 
be  without  an  extension  of  this  author¬ 
ization. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  all  that  she  has  done. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Oregon  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Dellenback], 

(Mr.  DELLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  votes 
like  the  one  each  of  us  is  called  upon  to 
cast  on  this  issue  which  is  now  before 
us  call  for  real  soul  searching,  careful 
analysis  and  thinking,  and  a  fine  final 
balancing  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
bill  which  has  ample  measure  of  both. 

I  earnestly  wish  at  a  time  like  this  that 
our  rules,  like  the  rules  in  the  Senate,  did 
not  call  for  a  fixed  and  rigid  limitation 
on  discussion.  We  face  the  final  chapter 
in  our  consideration  of  one  of  this  ses¬ 
sion’s  most  important  bills.  After  7  weeks 
of  committee  hearings,  3  weeks  of  com¬ 
mittee  markup,  2  weeks  of  off  and  on  de¬ 
bate  here  in  the  House,  and  more  than 
2  weeks  of  conference  committee  delib¬ 
erations,  each  of  us  has  much  more  to 
say  than  can  be  said  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  we  must  forfeit  that  limit. 

There  are  serious  faults  in  this  bill.  In 
my  opinion  a  number  of  the  amendments 
which  were  proposed  in  committee  and 
here  on  the  floor,  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  job  orientation  of  the  whole  program 
and  the  involvement  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  were  good  amendments. 

Such  improvements  in  this  program 
are  vital  if  it  is  to  be  truly  successful  in 
the  long  run.  The  conference  reports 
takes  a  few  short  steps  in  the  direction 
of  improvements  in  this  area,  but  that 
portion  of  the  debate  ended  for  this  year 
on  this  floor  some  weeks  ago. 

The  bill  and  the  basic  program  have 
other  faults.  The  unit  costs  of  Job  Corps 
programs  are  too  high.  The  independent 
audit  of  the  GAO  which  we  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  House  has  been  indefinite¬ 
ly  delayed  because  of  lack  of  certain 
funding.  A  desirable  restriction  on  the 
number  of  supergrades  has  been  dropped. 
In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
moneys  herein  authorized  are  inade¬ 
quate,  but  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
this  particular  bill  and  the  serious  eco¬ 


nomic  crisis  we  face,  the  moneys  herein 
authorized  are  too  high.  There  is  no 
allocation  of  funds  even  by  titles  for  the 
second  year  of  this  program. 

But  the  most  serious  fault  in  this 
measure  involves  its  unfortunate  over¬ 
reaction  to  the  proposal  for  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  State  and  local  officials  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  Some  meaning¬ 
ful  involvement  of  our  elected  officials  in 
community  action  was  long  overdue,  and 
was  proposed  and  strongly  backed  by  my 
party  in  committee  and  on  this  floor. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  as  now  before  us 
swings  from  no  required  involvement  of 
local  officials  to  the  far  extreme  of  com¬ 
plete  control  and  possible  domination. 
One  of  the  few  great  innovations  in  this 
program  as  it  now  exists  was  the  basic 
idea  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
which  in  many  parts  of  our  Nation  means 
our  Negro  brethren.  By  this  amendment 
there  has  been  created  a  terrible  danger 
that  this  most  promising  and  meaningful 
element  of  self-help  will  be  replaced  by 
a  return  to  a  strictly  welfare  philosophy 
of  doing  for  in  place  of  dong  with.  May 
our  fears  prove  unfounded  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  and  may  each  of  us  who  is  truly 
concerned  watch  carefully  in  his  or  her 
own  district  and  State  to  limit  the  effect 
of  this  removal  of  the  poor  from  policy¬ 
making  responsibility  and  authority. 

But  with  all  of  the  bill’s  faults,  our 
simple  choice  today  is  between  life  and 
death  for  this  program.  And  with  this 
the  case,  my  personal  choice  is  for  life. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  comes  before  us  it  will  involve  a 
reduced  amount  of  funds.  But  today  I 
shall  personally  vote  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  America  dares  not  let 
this  program  expire  here  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report. 
I  believe  the  conference  in  its  action  has 
made  two  significant  improvements  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  elimination  of 
the  10-percent  cash  requirement  for  local 
programs.  Under  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  at  least  half  of  the  local  share 
would  have  to  have  been  made  up  in 
cash.  This  has  now  been  removed  so  that 
the  entire  20  percent  local  share  can  be 
made  up  of  services  and  otherwise  in 
kind. 

I  believe  this  is  particularly  important 
to  stimulate  voluntary  efforts  in  support 
of  the  antipoverty  program  and  to  insure 
that  programs  are  not  terminated  be¬ 
cause  localities  are  unable  to  raise  the 
required  cash  or  local  officials  are  un¬ 
willing  to  seek  additional  tax  revenues 
for  these  purposes. 

Second,  the  conference  adopted  a 
2-year  authorization.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  will  provide  for  some  stability  and 
some  life  expectancy  for  the  program. 

For  too  long  the  antipoverty  program 
has  had  a  life  expectancy  of,  at  best,  6 
months. 

What  I  think  it  needs  now  is  a  clear 
commitment  by  the  Congress  so  that  it 
can  move  forward  with  real  support. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
what  there  are  some  serious  faults  in 
the  conference  report. 
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The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  I  tried  to  remove  the 
Green  amendment.  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  said  at  that  time,  but  I  still  have  seri¬ 
ous  objections  to  it.  But  I  think  what  is 
more  important  is  that  we  recognize  that 
by  voting  for  the  conference  report  today, 
we  will  support  rather  than  imperil  the 
program  at  a  time  when  the  country  is 
facing  its  most  serious  domestic  crisis 
since  the  Civil  War. 

I  think  the  30  million  poor  in  America, 
including  the  8  million  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  deserve  strong  support 
and  a  clear  commitment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  me 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  by  voting  for 
this  conference  report,  we  will  make  clear 
our  concern  for  the  inner-city,  for  the 
ghetto,  and  for  the  disadvantaged. 

I  would  be  frank  to  say  that  I  think 
the  sights  of  the  Congress,  if  anything, 
are  far  too  low.  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
modest  steps  that  are  taken  in  this  bill 
will  be  strengthened  by  subsequent  Con¬ 
gresses,  namely,  by  a  massive  attack  on 
job  training  and  upgrading  of  skills.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  do  something  in 
concert  with  private  enterprise,  with 
labor,  and  others  that  will  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  training  and  upgrading  of  skills 
of  some  500,000  Americans. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  that 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  give  full  and  adequate  funding  to  this 
bill.  Measured  against  the  needs  of 
America  and  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
the  fullest  possible  funding  is  impera¬ 
tive.  Funding  at  a  level  of  $1.6  billion 
would  mean  the  shutdown  of  150  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies,  deprivation  of 
Headstart  programs  for  more  than  29,- 
000  children,  and  the  termination  of  fol¬ 
low  through  activities  for  some  180,000 
children.  We  must  not  permit  this  to 
happen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  section  406  of  title 
IV  of  the  bill.  As  we  know,  the  conferees, 
in  working  out  differences  accepted  a 
stipulation  to  the  House-passed  version 
which  was  insisted  upon  by  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body.  This  stipula¬ 
tion  appears  in  section  406(f)  and  states: 

The  President  may,  if  he  determines  that 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part,  transfer  any  of  the  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Section  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

During  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  last  Friday,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  discussing  this  stipulation 
said: 

I  feel  the  President  has  that  power  to 
transfer  immediately.  In  other  words,  as  soon 
as  the  bill  is  signed,  if  he  feels  that  a  change 


ought  to  be  made  in  that  respect,  in  my 
judgment  the  bill  gives  him  the  authority  to 
make  it.  He  can  make  it  at  any  time  from  the 
time  the  bill  is  signed.  I  hope  the  President 
will  use  that  power  and  not  see  it  as  a  dead 
letter  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  the  President  to 
make  such  an  immediate  transfer  of  this 
authority,  I  feel  that  such  a  move  would 
serve  to  distort  the  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Senator  attributes  the  House’s 
insistence  that  SBA  administer  these 
small  business  programs  to  the  threat  of 
one  Member  of  this  body.  Such  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 

May  I  point  out  that  on  October  31,  a 
letter  unanimously  signed  by  all  15 
members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
specifically  asking  that  this  authority 
not  go  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
but  remain  with  SBA. 

No  less  than  16  speeches  were  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  all  asking  that 
this  authority  remain  with  SBA. 

In  the  other  body,  the  esteemed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  both  made  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  both  speeches  concluding 
with  a  plea  that  the  House  change  the 
Senate-passed  bill  so  that  these  func¬ 
tions  would  be  retained  by  SBA. 

I  cannot  disagree  with  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  on  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill,  that  his  amendment 
obviously  grants  the  President  the 
transfer  authority,  and  his  remarks 
would  seem  to  urge  the  President  to  do 
this  at  once.  However,  I  do  say  that  if 
the  President  were  to  utilize  this  author¬ 
ity  without  giving  the  Small  Business 
Administration  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do,  such  action  would  be  an 
outright  breach  of  faith  and  would  make 
a  mockery  of  the  efforts  of  this  House 
which  is  trying  to  help  the  needy  small 
businesses  of  this  country  in  the  best 
possible  manner:  namely,  by  having  the 
best  qualified  agency  do  the  job,  and 
that  is  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

In  fact,  in  the  Senator’s  own  New 
York  City,  it  is  not  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  has  been  active  in  Har¬ 
lem,  as  the  Senator  alleges,  but  the  SBA. 
It  is  the  SBA  which  posted  trained  loan 
and  management  assistance  personnel 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  ghetto  areas  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  is  providing  small 
economic  opportunity  loans  to  poverty- 
area  small  business  owners  and  would-be 
owners,  and  tying  some  of  these  loans 
to  management  training  and  continuing 
face-to-face  counseling  by  its  own  man¬ 
agement  specialists  or  SBA’s  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives — SCORE. 

Further,  on  the  question  of  who  should 
administer  to  the  small  business  needs 
in  the  poverty  areas,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  language  is  carrying  out  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress,  expressed  some  10  years 
ago  when  the  Small  Business  Act  was 
legislated,  and  reiterated  time  and  time 
again  that: 

It  is  important  to  make  sure  that  no  small 
business  functions  remain  in  any  other 
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agency  (Rept.  No.  555,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
on  H.R.  7963  which,  when  enacted,  became 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958) . 

In  fact,  in  order  to  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  carry  out  this  congressional  in¬ 
tent,  Congress  enacted  section  12  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  granting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  to  transfer  any  and  all 
small  business  “functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  any  Department  or  Agency 
which  relate  primarily  to  small-busi¬ 
ness  problems.” 

Consequently,  to  set  the  history  of  this 
bill  straight,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  intends  this  legislation  to  mean 
that  the  President  may  deviate  from  the 
congressional  intent  embodied  in  the 
aforecited  House  report  of  1958  and 
section  12  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  but 
not  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  but  only  by 
using  the  long-established  reorganiza¬ 
tion  practice  and  procedure  and,  further¬ 
more,  only  if,  after  expiration  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  trial  period,  and  determination  that 
SBA  is  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  406, 
and  if  the  President  further  determines 
that  it  is  “necessary”  to  thus  transfer 
these  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

I  would  say,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  congressional  intent  in  this 
matter  requires  that  SBA  be  given  at 
least  1  or  2  years  to  work  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  delegated  to  them  in  section  406. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner], 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  everybody  has  a 
little  bit  different  idea  of  why  they  should 
or  should  not  support  this  legislation. 
You  have  heard  the  issue  raised  here  to¬ 
day  that  the  conference  report  should 
be  rejected  because  it  provides  for  a  2- 
year  authorization  rather  than  a  1-year 
authorization  as  the  committee  in  its 
initial  action  recommended. 

I  say  to  you,  it  makes  no  difference 
whatever  whether  it  is  a  1-year  or  a  2- 
year  authorization.  We  authorize  2-year 
programs,  3-year  programs,  4-year  pro¬ 
grams  in  all  our  other  Federal  programs 
such  as  our  aid-to-education  program 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  which  is  for  3  years. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  find  real 
justification  for  voting  against  this  pro¬ 
gram  because  the  conference  report  rec¬ 
ommends  that  it  be  for  2  years  rather 
than  1  year.  It  must  be  stabilized  if  it  is 
ever  to  work.  Only  time  and  good  admin¬ 
istration  will  do  this. 

Some  people  say  that  we  should  oppose 
this  program  because  the  money  is  in 
excess  of  that  recommended  by  the  House 
initially — and  that  it  is.  But  we  know 
quite  well,  having  heard  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  noth¬ 
ing  near  the  amount  authorized  is  going 
in  the  end  to  be  appropriated. 

I  think  you  can  take  the  word  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  that.  We 
did  not  appropriate  what  was  authorized 
last  year.  We  will  not  this  year  or  next. 

Some  people  say  that  we  ought  to  re¬ 
ject  this  conference  report  because  the 
poor  are  going  to  be  segregated  or  be¬ 
cause  the  poor  are  going  to  be  excluded. 
Well,  if  anybody  has  made  an  effort  to 
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segregate  the  poor,  it  is  the  emphasis  that 
some  have  laid  upon  the  role  of  the  poor 
in  the  community  action  program  who 
distort  out  of  all  proportion  the  so-called 
role  of  the  poor. 

Certainly  the  poor  are  not  going  to  be 
excluded  because,  explicit  in  the  new 
definition  of  a  “community  action 
agency,”  is  the  role  of  the  poor  as  they 
participate,  and  one-third  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  must  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  poor. 

I  will  tell  you  wThat  the  issue  is.  There 
are  some  who  would  like  to  continue  this 
program  as  it  is  with  a  continuing  reso¬ 
lution,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  in  good  faith  vote  to 
continue  this  program  as  it  presently  is, 
in  view  of  the  criticisms  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House  has  had  of  the  program 
as  it  is  now  operated. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  have  a  program.  The  real  crux  of  the 
matter  is:  What  kind  of  a  program  are 
we  going  to  have?  I  believe  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  program,  that  we  must 
take  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
committee  this  year  has  done  what 
should  have  been  done  at  the  outset,  and 
that  they  have  placed  proper  authority 
in  the  proper  hands  of  local  elected  offi¬ 
cials  who  do  have  some  responsibility  to 
the  electorate  and  the  people.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  even  though  I  have  other 
serious  objections  to  the  bill  the  legisla¬ 
tion  must  be  properly  administered,  for 
it  has  been  poorly  operated;  there  has 
been  fraud  in  my  district  connected  with 
the  program — if  we  turn  this  program 
over  to  the  elected  officials,  the  time  will 
not  be  many  years  away  when  this  bill 
will  not  be  controversial  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  I  believe  these 
responsible  elected  officials  will  do  a  re¬ 
sponsible  job.  It  will  gain  the  favor  of 
the  people  and  will  allow,  in  time,  people 
like  myself  to  vote  for  the  proposal  who 
must,  in  view  of  the  past,  see  first  a 
proven  record  of  performance.  We  have 
given  local  officials  such  responsibility  in 
many  other  areas  of  legislation.  It  is  con¬ 
sistent  to  do  so  with  this  program  if  in¬ 
deed  we  are  going  to  even  profess  a  belief 
in  States  rights. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.'  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Me#  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported 
this  legislation  when  it  passed  the  House 
before  it  went  to  conference.  I  did  so 
with  a  number  of  reservations.  My  res¬ 
ervations  were  not  because  I  felt  there 
was  no  need  for  such  a  program,  for  the 
need  is  everywhere  apparent  in  our  urban 
centers  today.  I  did  so  rather  because  I 
felt  that  unless  the  program  is  improved 
materially  in  many  aspects  of  its  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  likely  to  fall  of  its  own  weight, 
with  a  reaction  that  may  well  have 
very  undesirable  and  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences. 

Unfortunately,  the  improvements  in 
the  legislation  which  had  been  added  by 
the  House  committee  after  a  great  deal 
of  work,  have  many  of  them  gone  down 
the  drain,  and  we  have  not  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  other  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment. 


Specifically,  it  is  a  disappointment  that 
a  2-year  authorization  has  been  added 
to  the  bill.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
no  examination  of  this  program  in  any 
depth  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  the  second  year.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  there  will  be  a  require¬ 
ment  for  appropriations,  but  this  will  not 
get  into  the  advisability  of  the  various 
policies  presently  being  followed  and  per¬ 
petuated  in  their  errors  by  the  present 
legislation. 

The  game  of  politics  has  dipped  even 
deeper  into  the  affairs  of  poverty  at  the 
expense  of  a  voice  for  the  poor  by  the 
retention  of  the  so-called  Green  amend¬ 
ment.  However,  I  was  happy  to  see  re¬ 
tention  of  the  amendment  to  bar  certain 
political  activity  of  poverty  workers.  This 
political  activity  has  been  more  of  a  de¬ 
triment  to  community  acceptance  of  the 
program  than  a  help. 

Moreover,  elimination  of  other  im¬ 
provements  in  standards  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  such  as  those  in  the  Erlenborn 
amendment,  which  would  have  prevented 
unrestricted  transfer  of  funds  between 
the  titles  of  the  act,  and  the  limitations 
upon  the  employment  of  experts  and  con¬ 
sultants  and  advisory  committees,  invite 
continued  abuses. 

A  favorable  aspect  of  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  is  the  removal  of 
unrealistic  local  contribution  to  cost  in 
cash  which  had  been  written  into  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  requirement  of  a  20  percent  local 
contribution  in  cash  or  kind,  subject  to 
waiver  by  the  Director,  is  a  far  more 
realistic  approach,  and  one  that  will  per¬ 
mit  the  program  in  areas  of  the  greatest 
need  which  might  otherwise  be  deprived. 

Ultimately,  the  choice  as  to  whether  to 
vote  for  the  bill  seems  to  turn  on  whether 
this  program  is  to  continue  at  all  or 
whether  a  better  bill  might  be  secured  if 
the  measure  were  returned  to  conference. 
Unfortunatly,  with  the  views  and  the 
makeup  of  the  conference  committee  at 
the  present  time,  further  progress  seems 
unlikely.  Therefore,  with  the  serious  res¬ 
ervations  which  I  have  mentioned,  which 
I  intend  to  continue  to  dwell  on,  I  am 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  _as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn], 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  support¬ 
ing  the  conference  report,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  both  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  for  the  superb  and 
outstanding  job  on  a  bill  that  I,  very 
frankly,  thought  had  no  chance  earlier 
in  this  session.  They  have  piloted 
through  the  House  a  good  bill,  and  this 
is  a  good  conference  report.  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  in  his  kind  references  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

In  my  19  years  in  the  Congress, 

I  have  never  known  a  committee  chair¬ 
man  who  was  confronted  with  quite  the 


problems  as  our  able  and  beloved  friend. 
His  patience,  good  humor  and  kindness 
paid  off  to  the  country  and  to  himself. 
He  has  rendered  the  entire  Nation  a 
great  service. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  for  her  persistence,  dedi¬ 
cation  and  devotion  regarding  a  basic 
fundamental  principle.  She  manifested 
throughout  this  session  a  confidence  in 
local  government  and  through  that  belief 
in  local  government  she  has  strength¬ 
ened  this  bill  and  played  a  vital  role  in 
making  it  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  for  their  splendid  and 
successful  efforts  to  work  out  a  bill  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Each  of  them  and  the  staff  of  this 
great  committee  deserve  the  commenda¬ 
tion  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held  by  this  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has 
already  been  said  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mrs.  Green],  and  others  who  served 
on  the  conference  committee  for  about  a 
dozen  days,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  It 
was  a  difficult  conference,  because  this  is 
the  type  of  legislation  that  usually  creates 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  differences 
of  opinion.  Every  member  of  that  con¬ 
ference  probably  felt  that  he  or  she  could 
write  this  bill  better  than  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  us.  Each  of  us  had  our  own 
strong  beliefs  on  certain  points  in  the 
legislation.  Some  of  us  felt  that  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  elected  public  officials 
would  lend  more  dignity  to  this  program 
in  the  communities. " 

It  would  also  allow  elected  community 
officials  to  participate  not  alone  with  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  to  have  some  of  the  au¬ 
thority  in  managing  these  programs.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  large  urban  centers  where 
you  have  organized  civic  groups  they  can 
take  over,  but  those  of  us  who  come  from 
districts  where  in  the  main  they  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  urban  communities,  we  have  no 
such  agencies.  We  do  not  have  multi- 
million-dollar  corporations  that  set  up 
boys  clubs  and  all  kinds  of  aids  for  the 
so-called  poor  and  poverty  stricken.  So 
the  only  peoples  they  can  go  to  in  a  small 
community  are,  in  the  main,  the  elected 
public  officials. 

Somehow  or  other  this  program  has 
operated  in  a  vacuum  insofar  as  the 
elected  public  officials  are  concerned,  and 
with  the  Green  amendment,  in  spite  of  all 
the  misunderstanding  and  all  the  prop¬ 
aganda  that  was  put  out  by  those  who 
either  refuse  to  read  the  Green  amend¬ 
ment  or  at  least  certainly  refuse  to  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  community  will  have  a 
direct  interest  in  every  program.  I  say 
that  in  the  next  few  years  we  will  find 
that  this  program  will  find  its  level  and 
will  become  a  part  of  our  everyday  exer¬ 
cises  in  our  communities  and  the  poor 
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will  gain  many  more  benefits  than  under 
the  present  operation. 

I  want  to  add  my  endorsement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum] 
in  his  praise  of  the  lady  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green!  for  her  very  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon], 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
features  to  this  conference  report  which 
I  cannot  support,  and  I  am  sure  this 
represents  the  position  of  many  others 
who  are  present  today.  But  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report.  As  I 
see  it,  this  is  the  only  practicable  thing 
for  the  House  to  do.  There  has  to  be  an 
authorization  bill. 

To  operate  on  a  continuing  resolution 
into  next  year  would  be  an  abdication  of 
power  and  responsibility  by  Congress  and 
a  confession  of  incompetence. 

I  have  made  it  clear  over  a  period  of 
weeks  as  to  what  my  position  is  with 
regard  to  appropriations  under  this  leg¬ 
islation,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  posi¬ 
tion  at  this  time  for  the  Record. 

I  am  supporting  a  continuation  of  the 
poverty  program,  as  far  as  appropriations 
are  concerned,  at  a  level  of  $1.6  billion, 
substantially  at  the  level  of  last  year. 
On  the  appropriation  bill  I  shall  work 
for  the  $1.6  billion  figure,  and  will  do  all 
I  can  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  House 
and  the  other  body. 

My  vote  for  the  authorization  legisla¬ 
tion  today  is  not  a  commitment  to  sup¬ 
port  appropriations  at  the  authorization 
level. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
strong  position  of  many  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  who  will  vote  for  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  no 
other  course  to  follow,  other  than  to 
support  the  authorizing  bill  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  The  battle  over  the  level 
of  spending  will  come  on  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  before  the 
House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  clear  up  one  point  earlier  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  today,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
chairman  to  comment  on  it.  Before  I  ask 
that  question,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  A  few  months  ago  nobody  would 
have  bet  a  wooden  nickle  we  would  ap¬ 
prove  a  poverty  program  in  this  Congress. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman, 
we  are  here  today  with  a  bill.  I  hope  his 
soft  voice  and  likable  manner  will  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  he  is  a  great  leader. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is 
whether  or  not  the  mayor  of  a  munici¬ 
pality  could  appoint  the  members  of  a 
community  action  board?  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  bill  provides  that  the 
members  of  the  community  action  board, 
for  the  poor  people,  shall  be  elected  in 
a  democratic  manner,  but  as  a  technical 
proposition,  they  have  to  be  appointed 
to  that  entity  by  the  community  action 
agency  and  the  head  of  that  agency.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  understanding? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  well  knows  it  was  never  contem¬ 
plated  that  any  governing  authority  se¬ 
lect  representatives  of  the  poor  as  such, 
but  the  poor  will  select  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives.  However,  after  the  poor  have 
selected  their  representatives  through 
democratic  processes,  then  to  certify  the 
members  as  representatives  of  the  poor, 
naturally  I  presume  the  mayor  would 
have  to  do  that.  But  that  is  separate  and 
apart  from  selecting  them  originally. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  a  question  on  this, 
because  we  had  better  clear  up  this  point 
before  the  conference  report  is  adopted. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  where  the 
mayor  has  to  select  the  membership  to 
a  board.  If  the  poor  select  their  members 
for  the  board,  are  we  saying  that  the 
mayor  can  say  “No”? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  I  am  not  stating 
that.  I  have  not  stated  that.  I  am  only 
stating  that  when  the  application  is 
made,  to  get  the  program  funded,  natu¬ 
rally  the  representatives  of  the  poor  will 
have  to  be — that  will  have  to  be  made 
clear,  who  they  are,  as  to  who  certifies 
them,  and  that  would  depend  upon  the 
regulations  of  OEO,  I  would  think. 

They  must  be  duly  selected  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  way. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  true  that  the  mayor  cannot 
veto  the  selection  of  the  poor;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  mayor  select  the  representatives 
of  the  poor  or  veto  any  method  of  select¬ 
ing  the  poor  that  the  poor  may  choose  in 
selecting  representatives  to  serve  on  a 
community  action  board. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  case  where  the  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  is  the  political  action 
agency,  then  the  mayor  will  have  to  certi¬ 
fy  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
poor.  That  is  what  the  gentleman  is  talk¬ 
ing  about? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
would  ask  consent  for  all  Members  to 
extend  their  remarks  prior  to  moving 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  shall  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  six 
House  Republican  conferees  on  the  OEO 
poverty  legislation  (S.  2388)  refused  to 
sign  the  report  as  protest  against  the 
conference  bill.  There  were  some  195  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  two  versions  which  went 
to  conference.  For  your  convenience,  we 
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have  summarized  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  bill  which  has  emerged. 
In  some  instances,  the  conference  recom¬ 
mendations  are  substantially  different 
from — or  an  outright  reversal  of — deci¬ 
sions  made  by  the  House  in  acting  upon 
the  poverty  bill. 

AUTHORIZATION 

The  majority  conferees  have  agreed 
upoh  a  2-year  authorization  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  programs  and  have  authorized  $1.98 
billion  in  fiscal  1968  and  $2.18  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  None  of  the  $2.18  billion  is 
allocated  to  specific  titles  or  programs 
in  the  second  year.  This  means  that  the 
Director  is  free  to  fund  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  without  any  authorization  guide¬ 
lines  by  the  Congress.  As  you  know,  the 
House  bill  contained  only  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

By  their  action,  the  majority  conferees 
have  effectively  eliminated  further  re¬ 
view  or  consideration  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  at  least  until  1969. 

LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  COSTS 

House  conferees  receded  from  the 
House  amendment  which  required  a  cash 
contribution  from  non-Federal  sources 
of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
community  action  programs.  Subject  to 
waiver  by  the  Director  of  OEO,  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  such  programs 
must  be  met  from  non-Federal  sources  in 
cash  or  kind. 

THE  SO-CALLED  GREEN  AMENDMENT 

The  provisions  of  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  remain  essentially  intact. 
There  continues  to  be  three  structural 
alternatives  for  a  community  action 
agency — CAA: 

First.  A  governmental  body — State  or 
political  subdivision — shall  be  designated 
as  the  agency,  with  authority  to  plan  and 
conduct  programs.  The  programs  are  to 
be  administered  by  a  “community  action 
board”  which  includes  one-third  repre¬ 
sentation  for  public  officials  and  at  least 
one-third  representation  for  the  poor, 
with  the  balance  representing  commu¬ 
nity  groups  and  interests — labor,  reli¬ 
gious,  business,  et  cetera.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  such  boards  shall  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  “devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation”  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  designed  to  serve  the 
poor  or  low-income  areas  with  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  such 
areas. 

Second.  In  the  absence  of  a  public  body 
willing  to  serve  as  the  CAA,  or  if  the 
public  body  so  designated  fails  to  develop 
a  satisfactory  plan,  the  Director  may  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  to  another 
agency — to  be  designated  as  a  CAA — ■ 
which  has  a  “governing  board”  whose 
membership  is  constituted  like  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  board  described  above,  with 
major  policymaking  and  other  powers 
specified  in  section  211(e).  The  confer¬ 
ence  bill  allows  the  Director  to  exercise 
this  authority  where  the  CAA  fails  to 
carry  out  its  plan  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Third.  A  State  or  political  subdivision 
may  decline  to  serve  as  a  CAA  but  desig¬ 
nate  another  public  or  private,  nonprofit 
agency  to  so  serve.  The  agency  so  desig¬ 
nated  is  required  to  have  a  governing 
board  constituted  similarly  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  board  described  earlier. 
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However,  Its  policymaking  and  other 
powers  are  identical  to  those  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  hoards  of  CAA’s  designated  by  the 
Director  under  the  second  alternative 
described  above. 

The  conference  did  not  alter  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Director  to  provide  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  public  or  private,  non¬ 
profit  agencies,  notwithstanding  a  desig¬ 
nated  CAA  of  any  type,  for  certain 
limited  purpose  programs  or  projects. 
This  authority,  as  described  in  section 
221(b),  can  be  used  only  in  the  absence 
of  a  CAA,  or,  if  there  is  a  CAA,  with  its 
approval. 

The  House  version  of  S.  2388  extended 
the  membership  requirements  of  com¬ 
munity  action  boards  and  governing 
boards  to  a  subsidiary  board  or  council 
serving  a  particular  geographic  area 
which  has  been  given  responsibility  for 
policy  determinations. by  the  CAA,  or  is 
serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
CAA  on  such  determinations.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  provides  that  where  a 
CAA  places  responsibility  for  major 
policy  determinations  with  respect  to 
certain  program  matters  in  a  subsidiary 
group  within  a  geographic  area,  its  mem¬ 
bership  must  be  broadly  representative 
of  such  area,  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Director  which  assure  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  membership  of  elected  public 
officials. 

The  effective  date  of  the  so-called 
Green  amendment  is  controlled  by  sec¬ 
tion  401  of  the  act.  Each  existing  CAA 
must  comply  with  the  new  requirements 
as  to  board  membership — including  one- 
third  representation  for  public  officials — 
as  of  July  1,  1968.  Such  CAA’s  may,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  to  operate  and  receive 
financial  assistance — unless  another 
CAA  is  designated  and  funded  by  the 
Director  pursuant  to  the  revised  provi¬ 
sions  of  title  II — through  January  1969. 

THE  GTJRNEY  AMENDMENT 

During  floor  debate  in  the  House, 
Representative  Gurney  succeeded,  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  332  to  79,  in  adding  to  the 
legal  services  program  authorization  on  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds  or 
personnel,  first,  to  organize  civil  dis¬ 
turbances;  or  second,  to  defend  any 
person  participating  in  such  a  dis¬ 
turbance  against  the  criminal  charges 
resulting  therefrom.  As  revised  by  the 
conference  majority,  such  funds  or  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of 
any  person  who  has  been  indicted  for  a 
crime  only  in  those  “extraordinary”  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  that  adequate  legal  assistance  will 
not  otherwise  be  available  for  an  indi¬ 
gent  criminal  defendant. 

THE  GARDNER  AMENDMENT 

Congressman  Gardner  obtained  House 
approval  for  a  new  section  in  title  VI 
barring  employees  of  any  agency  as¬ 
sisted  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  from  engaging  in  any  “picketing, 
protest,  demonstration,  riot,  or  any  sim¬ 
ilar  group  activities,”  and  prohibiting  the 
extension  of  assistance  under  the  act  to 
“any  person  convicted  in  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction,  of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activities  re¬ 
sulting  in  material  damage  of  property 
or  injury  to  persons.”  The  latter  pro¬ 


hibition  would  have  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  permanent  law  of  the  act  the 
provisions  of  the  Broyhill  amendment 
contained  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

The  conference  agreed  to  delete  the 
prohibition  modeled  after  the  Broyhill 
amendment,  and  limited  the  bar  on  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  various  group  activities  de¬ 
scribed  above  to  any  “unlawful  demon¬ 
stration,  rioting,  or  civil  disturbance.” 
The  revised  wording  permits  individuals 
paid  with  poverty  dollars  to  engage  in 
lawful  demonstrations,  protests,  and  oth¬ 
er  such  activities  in  the  course  of  and 
pursuant  to  his  employment. 

THE  PINO  AMENDMENT 

As  adopted  by  the  House,  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  Representative  Fino  added  as 
a  precondition  of  financial  assistance, 
for  title  I-B  programs — work  and 
training  for  youth  and  adults — that  no 
person  charged  in  whole  or  in  part,  with 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  conference  eliminated  the  precon¬ 
dition  and  substituted  the  following 
words : 

The  Director  shall  terminate  financial  as¬ 
sistance  for  any  programs  under  this  part 
in  any  case  in  which  he  determines  that  any 
person  charged,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
programs  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  INVESTIGATION 

Representative  Dellenback  secured 
House  acceptance  of  authority  for  the 
GAO  to  investigate  the  poverty  programs 
under  the  act  and  report  to  Congress  by 
May  1,  1968,  with  an  allocation  of  $2 
million  for  this  purpose.  The  conference 
majority  moved  the  reporting  date  back 
to  December  1,  1968,  and  eliminated  the 
specific  allocation  of  funds. 

EXCEPTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  RECIPIENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  House  voted  to  terminate  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  certain  types  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  payments  for  purposes  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  eligibility  of  recipients  for  pov¬ 
erty  program  participation,  effective 
June  30,  1968.  The  conference  majority 
voted  to  continue  such  special  treatment 
through  June  30,  1969. 

JOB  CORPS 

One  major  change  in  the  present  law 
and  structure  of  the  Job  Corps  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  House  amendment  which 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  40  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Job  Corps  males  be  assigned 
to  conservation  centers.  The  conference 
restored  this  provision  and  continues  the 
present  practice. 

The  House  amendment  also  contained 
a  requirement  that  Job  Corps  activities 
aggregate  60  hours  per  week,  which  re¬ 
quirement  was  dropped  in  conference. 

The  House  amendment  placing  a  lim¬ 
itation  of  $6,500  per  enrollee  on  direct 
center  operating  costs  was  raised  to 
$6,900  per  enrollee.  This  limitation  will 
also  apply  during  fiscal  1969. 

SISK  AMENDMENT 

An  amendment  by  Representative  Sisk 
prohibited  any  pilot  or  demonstration 
project  from  being  commenced  within 
any  political  subdivision  without  the  ap¬ 


proval  of  the  community  action  agency 
or,  in  their  absence,  the  local  elected 
officials.  Majority  conferees  agreed  'to 
this  provision  after  altering  the  approval 
clause  to  a  local  veto  provision  which 
can  be  overridden  by  the  Director  within 
30  days. 

ASHBROOK  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  by  Representative  Ash- 
brook  repealed  sections  of  the  law  giving 
the  Director  authority  to  employ  experts 
or  consultants  and  to  appoint  advisory 
committees.  Both  authorities  were  re¬ 
stored  in  the  conference  with  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  100  days  in  any  1  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  consultant  may  be  employed. 

The  conference  likewise  rejected  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  which  limited  the 
number  of  supergrades  which  may  be 
employed  by  OEO  to  a  ratio  of  1  to  every 
100  empoyees. 

AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  FUNDS 

An  amendment  by  Representative  Er- 
lenborn  repealed  section  616,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Director  to  transfer  funds  from 
any  one  title  in  the  bill  to  a  program  or 
activity  in  any  other  title.  The  confer¬ 
ence  restored  this  authority  to  the  Di¬ 
rector. 

PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESEARCH  AND 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

An  amendment  by  Representative 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin  required  the  Di¬ 
rector  or  Administrator  of  programs  un¬ 
der  this  act  to  make  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  any  contract  for  a  study,  evalu¬ 
ation,  research,  or  demonstration  project 
and  of  the  results  of  such  project.  The 
conference  modified  this  provision  to 
eliminate  “studies  and  evaluations”  from 
the  requirement.  Majority  conferees  felt 
it  was  mistreating  OEO  to  require  them 
to  hang  out  their  “dirty  laundry”  in  the 
form  of  evaluations  paid  for  by  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  record  my  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  the  antipoverty  program.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  al¬ 
ready  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  begin  the  upward  journey  to 
self-realization  and  self-respect.  The 
OEO  by  helping  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  has  contributed  to  a  stronger, 
richer,  and  better  America  for  each  and 
everyone  of  us,  poor  and  rich  alike.  But 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  war 
against  poverty  has  been  won. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  in  combating  economic 
poverty — and  the  spiritual  poverty,  dis¬ 
ease  and  mental  and  physical  apathy 
that  so  often  accompany  it — we  are 
making  an  investment  that  will  re¬ 
turn  many  times  the  cost  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  country.  The  benefits  oi  tak¬ 
ing  unskilled,  now  unemployed  men  and 
women  and  helping  them  to  become 
skilled,  self-supporting  and  productive 
citizens,  are  now  obvious.  Reports  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  if  we  upgraded  the 
job  skills,  education  and,  consequently, 
the  earning  power  of  all  the  potentially 
or  actually  employable  among  the  30 
million  Americans  now  in  poverty,  we 
would  I  believe  realize  a  $50  or  $60  bil¬ 
lion  increase  in  our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct.  This  certainly  would  be  well  worth 
the  investment  in  time,  money,  and  effort 
that  is  required. 
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My  support  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  more  than  academic 
theorizing,  however.  It  is  based  solidly 
on  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own  Second 
Congressional  District  in  California. 

We  had,  in  the  Second  District  of 
California,  which  comprises  19  coun¬ 
ties,  11  summer  Headstart  projects, 
which  in  1967,  helped  give  648  children  a 
better  chance  in  life.  These  Headstart 
projects  have  an  almost  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  families  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  involved.  In  addition,  some 
760  youngsters  are  acquiring  essential 
work  experience  and  much-needed  in¬ 
come  for  themselves  and  their  parents 
through  participating  in  the  five  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  projects.  A  number 
of  small  farmers  have  been  given  a  better 
chance  for  success  by  the  78  individual 
rural  loans  which  have  been  granted 
them.  • 

I  do  not  have  any  figures  on  the 
monetary  value  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  four  conservation  centers  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  which  have  616  enrollees,  but  I  recall 
that  early  last  spring,  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  estimated  the 
total  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  effort  alone  of  the  centers  to  be 
worth  over  $27  million.  To  get  their  true 
value,  you  would  have  to  add  to  that,  a 
number  of  other  tangible  and  intangible 
benefits  to  the  enrollees  and  the  country, 
such  as  the  benefit  of  a  productive,  self- 
supporting  member  of  society  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  social  and  economic 
cost  of  an  individual  or  family  on  welfare, 
with  the  increased  incidence  of  antisocial 
behavior  that  so  frequently  accompanies 
life  on  welfare. 

In  addition  to  those  projects  I  have 
cited,  the  30  VISTA  volunteers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  many  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

In  the  brief  time  that  I  have  at  my 
disposal,  I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  all 
the  good  that  has  grown  from  the  many 
activities  undertaken  by  those  dedicated 
people  who  comprise  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies  in  my  district. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  many  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  perhaps  I 
should  point  out  that  Governor  Reagan 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  California  has  received  more  OEO 
funds  than  any  other  State.  California 
has  accepted  more  than  $57  million  for 
Federal  poverty  programs  this  year 
alone. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col¬ 
leagues  well  know,  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  war  on  poverty  since  it 
was  first  envisioned.  I  supported  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  I  supported  the  various 
programs  through  which  this  agency 
wages  this  war  on  proverty,  for  I  feel 
they  are  attacking  the  problem  at  the 
source;  namely,  the  present  inability  of 
many  of  our  citizens  to  earn  their  own 
way.  This  is  an  educational  effort  which 
I  feel  must  be  continued  if  these  citizens 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
contributing  members  of  our  society 
rather  than  to  face  a  life  on  welfare.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  measure 
which  the  conferees  have  brought  before 
us  today  because  I  feel  this  is  the  best 


program  attainable  to  continue  this  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  conference  report — on  S. 
2388,  extending  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act — but  I  shall  do  so  with  reserva¬ 
tions  sufficient  enough  to  compel  me  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  record. 

There  are  great  and  special  problems 
faced  by  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  today’s  poor — those  individuals  who, 
as  Jacob  Riis  has  said,  cannot  keep  up 
in  civilization’s  race  to  get  ahead  but 
“fall  behind — lose  hope  and  ambition, 
and  give  up,  thenceforward  (to  be¬ 
come) — the  victims,  not  the  masters  of 
their  environment.” 

In  times  past,  we  used  to  deal  with 
these  problems — as  we  did  with  many 
other  social  problems — on  something  ap¬ 
proaching  a  person-to-person  basis  but, 
as  “government”  at  all  its  various  levels 
gradually  assumed  this  responsibility  for 
our  more  affluent  citizens  in  an  ever- 
more-affluent  society,  this  attitude  began 
to  disappear  until,  today,  scarcely  a  trace 
can  be  found  of  it,  except  on  a  collective 
basis. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  this  is  good  though, 
on  the  surface,  it  seems  to  be  a  much 
more  businesslike  way  for  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  society  such  as  ours  to  tend  to  the 
needs  of  those  of  its  members  who  are 
not  sharing  in  the  full  measure  of  that 
success. 

In  any  event,  we  now  have  not  only 
a  vast,  all-encompassing  and  largely  de¬ 
personalized  “welfare”  structure  that  we 
lean  on  as  the  source  for  the  more  basic 
needs  of  our  poorer  neighbors,  but  also 
a  federally  directed  and  financed  war 
on  poverty  that  cannot  be  faulted  in  its 
ambition  but  only,  perhaps,  in  the  illu¬ 
sion  it  fosters  that  the  realities  of  life 
can  be  repealed  by  federally  applied  an¬ 
tibiotics,  and  all  made  quickly  perfect. 

By  such  implied  criticism,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  some  such  new  at¬ 
tack  on  the  root  causes  of  poverty  should 
not  be  made — nor  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  furnish  the  basic  di¬ 
rection  and  the  seed  money  to  make  that 
new  attack  far  more  meaningful  than  our 
sprawling,  basic  welfare  structure — with 
its  caretaking  nature — has,  or  could  ever, 
become.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  very 
failure  of  that  welfare  mechanism  to  do 
anything  other-  than  taking  care  of  our 
poor  for  us — its  failure  to  motivate  or  en¬ 
courage  the  poor,  themselves,  to  rise 
above  the  crippling  and  self-defeating 
nature  of  their  environment — was  the 
reason  why  some  new  approach  to  this 
overall  problem  had  become  urgent. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  from  the  very  beginnings  of  this 
new  effort  that  the  approach,  as  drafted 
for  us  by  the  administration’s  social 
planners,  contained  certain  clear  defi¬ 
ciencies  to  which  prior  Congress  failed  to 
address  themselves  in  an  objective,  re¬ 
sponsible  fashion. 

Thus,  I  had  hoped  that,  this  year, 
things  would  be  different — and  I  was  one 
of  those  who,  for  certainly  other  than 
partisan  reasons,  saw  considerable  merit 
in  some  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  Republican  substitute  that  such  col¬ 
leagues  of  mine  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell)  had 
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worked  on  so  hard  and  so  long.  There  is 
surely  no  point  in  attempting  to  debate 
those  merits  again,  now,  but  I  must  say 
it  was  a  discouraging  thing  for  me  to  see 
so  many  of  the  amendments  offered  to 
this  bill — when  it  was  here  before  us  in 
November — by  these  and  others  of  my 
colleagues  greeted  with  ridicule  and  de¬ 
rision  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
from  whence  they  were  shot  down  by  a 
new  sort  of  “coalition”  as  steadily  and, 
with  but  rare  exception,  with  about  the 
same  efficiency  as  would  be  exhibited  by 
an  expert  marksman  spending  a  rainy 
Saturday  afternoon  in  a  shooting  gal¬ 
lery. 

And  it  was  equally  discouraging  to  me 
to  again  discover  that  those  in  charge  of 
this  program  downtown,  along  with  its 
chief  advocates  here,  were  displaying  the 
same  monolithic  attitude  toward  its 
form  and  structure  as  they  had  before — 
an  attitude  that  has  marked  and  marred 
the  legislative  process,  itself,  insofar  as 
it  has  pertained  to  this  and  all  other  so- 
called  antipoverty  bills. 

It  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
few,  if  any,  of  those  persons  who  adopted 
that  monolithic  attitude — and  who  seem 
to  think  the  antipoverty  program,  with 
one  exception  I  will  mention  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  is  perfect  as  it  is,  were  listening 
when  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  recently 
warned  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  that: 

We  (liberals)  have  been  too  long  prisoners 
of  the  rhetoric  that  Republicans  don’t 
know  anything  about  the  social  problems  of 
the  nation,  or  in  any  event  don’t  really  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  think  the  sub¬ 
stantial  Republican  vote  for  this  bill,  as 
it  cleared  the  House  last  month,  was 
pretty  solid  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Re¬ 
publicans,  by  and  large,  do  see  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  an  effort,  despite  their 
repeated  rebuffs  at  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  it  as  they  think  it  should  be  im¬ 
proved. 

We  Republicans  have  supported  this 
program  this  year — when,  perhaps,  we 
had  the  votes  to  kill  it — because  we  see 
promise  in  it,  and  because  we  recognize 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  sign  of  hope  by  the  poor,  as 
well  as  a  national  pledge  of  sorts  that  the 
opportunities  that  abound  in  this  blessed 
land  will  be  made  available  to  all  our 
citizens. 

I  assume  that  enough  of  us  will  still 
support  this  bill — even  though  to  many 
of  our  minds  it  now  carries  more  money 
than  it  can  efficiently  and  wisely  use, 
which  is,  perhaps,  something  we  can 
hope  to  correct  in  the  next  few  days  when 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
necessary  to  actually  fund  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  us. 

I  also  assume  that  enough  of  us  will 
still  support  it  even  though  most  of  us 
who  do  so  will  feel  that  the  Green 
amendment,  so-called,  which  was 
adopted  here  in  this  body  over  our  ob¬ 
jections  and  has  now  been  retained  by 
the  conferees — the  only  real  change 
made  in  the  program  and  so  made,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  hold  together  that  “coali¬ 
tion”  I  mentioned  earlier — is  an  unwise 
amendment  and  one  that  may  well  crip¬ 
ple  the  vital  community-action  program 
which  is  the  only  truly  innovative  feature 
of  the  whole  antipoverty  effort  and  on 
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the  success  of  which  the  success  of  the 
whole  program  hinges. 

And  I  also  assume  that  enough  of  us 
will  still  do  so  even  though,  by  virtue  of 
the  conferees’  action,  we  now  have  before 
us  not  a  1-year  but  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  which  means,  of  course,  that  we  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  will  have  no  real 
opportunity  to  attempt  improvements  in 
the  program  until  the  91st  Congress. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  do  so — just 
as  I  shall  do — with  grave  reservations 
and  serious  doubts  that  the  antipoverty 
program,  as  presently  structured  and 
operated,  can  or  will  meet  the  rising  tide 
of  expectations  of  our  Nation’s  poor,  a 
tide  that  gives  every  sign  of  reaching 
flood  proportions  next  summer,  and  only 
because  we  agree  that  the  promise  this 
program  ultimately  holds  must  be  en¬ 
couraged,  the  hopes  the  poor  have  put 
in  it  sustained,  and  the  national  pledge 
it  represents  eventually  honored. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  re¬ 
gret  the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
in  rejecting  my  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  OEO  from  funding 
any  work-training  programs  adminis¬ 
tered  by  present  or  former  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

The  conferees,  in  eliminating  my 
amendment,  say  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  prohibits  employment  of 
Communists.  Just  placing  a  ban  on  Com¬ 
munists  only  is  ridiculous.  We  certainly 
do  not  expect  the  Director  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  employ  Communists.  But  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  when  we  ask  them  to  payroll  ex- 
Communists  to  handle  a  program  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  young  people.  Everyone 
knows  that  Communists  are  particularly 
concerned  with  subverting  young  people. 

To  those  who  argue  that  an  ex-Com- 
munist  is  harmless  and  might  be  an  asset 
because  he  could  inform  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  evils  of  communism,  I  say  that 
argument  is  pure  and  simple  stupidity. 

Why  should  we  gamble  on  whether  or 
not  an  ex-Communist  has  had  a  change 
of  heart?  Why  should  we  take -a  chance 
on  an  admitted  Communist  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  is  assigned  a  sensitive 
position?  Are  there  no  other  loyal,  de¬ 
cent  Americans  to  handle  work-training 
programs  which  deal  with  the  youth  of 
America? 

My  amendment  was  directed  specifi¬ 
cally  against  a  former  Communist,  Mr. 
Robert  Schrank,  who  is  now  New  York 
City’s  assistant  poverty  commissioner  in 
charge  of  work  training  programs. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  Mr.  Schrank’s 
record.  We  don’t  have  precise  dates  on 
his  Communist  membership  but  Mr. 
Lindsay’s  press  secretary  said: 

I  understand  that  while  Schrank  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  party  for  15 
years,  he  gave  up  his  membership  prior  to 
his  mobilization  for  Youth  appointment 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Schrank 
was  connected  with  a  Communist  front 
while  American  soldiers  were  ducking 
bullets  in  Korea. 

Prom  1952  to  1955,  he  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  International  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelters  Workers  Union  which  was 
tossed  out  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  front.  Earlier,  in  1948,  he  had 


been  thrown  out  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  because  he  was 
a  Communist.  And  do  you  know  what? 
He  repeatedly  denied  being  a  Communist 
in  spite  of  the  charges  leveled  against 
him.  It  was  'only  after  my  charges  that 
he  finally  admitted  having  been  a  Com¬ 
munist  but  said  he  broke  off  all  con¬ 
nections  in  1948.  Has  anyone  ever  known 
a  Communist  to  admit  membership  in 
the  party?  What  assurances  do  we  have 
that  Mr.  Schrank’s  heart  still  does  not 
belong  to  the  Communist  Party? 

Yes,  we  have  seen  some  Communists 
repent  and  realize  their  mistakes  but 
they  have  done  something  overt  to  prove 
their  disenchantment  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  But  not  Mr.  Schrank. 

With  millions  of  competent,  capable, 
and  loyal  Americans  who  can  handle 
these  programs  why  should  we  gamble 
with  a  man  whose  loyalty  can  be  still 
in  doubt?  Why  entrust  a  sensitive  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  man  who  is  an  admitted  Com¬ 
munist  and  who  tells  us  he  is  now  no 
longer  a  Communist? 

This  amendment  was  an  important 
amendment.  It  would  have  stated  the 
position  of  Congress  against  the  hiring 
of  obvious  radicals  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  This  program  is  already  tread¬ 
ing  on  thin  ice  and  every  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  slightest 
scintilla  of  doubt.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
conferees  did  not  insist  on  retention  of 
this  anti-Communist  amendment. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  to  today’s  explanation  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  decision  of  the  House-Senate 
conferees  with  mixed  feelings. 

In  1964,  as  a  member  of  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress,  I  voted  against  the  birth  of  this 
program  because  I  felt  there  were  better 
and  more  fundamental  ways  to  do  the 
job  of  providing  opportunity  and  jobs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  But  my  vote  was  in 
the  minority  and  the  legislation  passed. 

Now,  more  than  3  years  later,  we  have 
appropriated  some  $3  billion  for  the  var¬ 
ious  programs  under  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty.  With  these  dollars  there 
have  been  efforts  to  learn  new  programs, 
to  train  personnel  throughout  the  United 
States  to  administer  the  programs,  to 
acquire  and  use  capital  improvements 
which  are  now  operative,  to  zero  in  on 
the  most  effective  ways  to  make  the  poor 
more  self-reliant  and  as  this  spending 
and  this  learning  has  been  going  on  the 
hard-core  problems  of  the  poor  have  not 
diminished. 

And  yet,  at  extravagant,  event  profli¬ 
gate  expense  we  have  developed  tools 
and  we  have  gained  experience.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that,  given  the  problem 
of  poverty  in  America,  and  given  the  in¬ 
vestment  we  have  made  in  lives  and 
treasure,  we  can  turn  our  backs  and 
walk  away  because  we  do  not  agree  with 
all  the  mechanics  which  this  final  legis¬ 
lative  draft  contains. 

I  listened  with  particular  concern  to 
the  statement,  which  to  me  seemed 
somewhat  subdued,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  whose  long 
fight  over  the  past  4  years  to  achieve 
maximum  and  meaningful  results  of  this 
attempt  at  progress  has  ended  this  year 
in  much  frustration.  I  believe  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  he  voted  against  the  earlier 


authorization,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  declined  to  sign 
the  conference  report.  But  here  today, 
realizing  that  we  must  vote  up  or  down 
to  continue  or  to  kill  this  program,  he 
has  determined  that  despite  the  defects 
of  the  final  bill,  he  will  vote  in  favor  of 
final  passage.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  effect  that  while  previous 
appropriations  may  often  have  been  in 
vain,  yet  we  cannot  turn  away  from  the 
investment  which  has  been  made. 

For  several  months  I  have  studied  the 
operation  of  these  programs  in  my  own 
district.  I  have  made  personal  inspection 
in  some  cases,  and  in  others  I  have  had 
objective  examination  made  by  a  quali¬ 
fied  staff  member.  I  have  attempted  to 
remain  unencumbered  by  the  lobby, 
however  well  intentioned,  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  program. 

On  balance,  and  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  responsible  act,  I  believe  it  is  proper 
in  representing  my  district  today  to  cast 
my  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  a  vote  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty.  Whether  my  vote 
proves  to  be  wise  or  unwise  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  whether  those  from  impover¬ 
ished  homes  will  be  trained  properly  for 
tangible  jobs,  and  whether  self-reliance 
rather  than  dependency  will  be  taught 
at  the  community  action  centers 
throughout  America.  I  have  seen  at  first 
hand  that  through  the  tools  and  know¬ 
how  we  have  developed  there  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  for  constructive  gain  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  next  2  years  will  determine 
whether  this  potential  has  been  wisely 
developed. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  S.  2388  is  a  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  to  those  of  us  who  looked  to 
the  Senate  conferees  to  strike  out  the 
Green  amendment  which  the  House 
wrote  into  the  bill.  The  Green  amend¬ 
ment  provides  for  city  hall  and  county 
courthouse  domination  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  and  effectively  locks  the 
poor  out  of  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Despite  the  assertions  on  the  floor  today 
that  there  will  be  participation  of  the 
poor,  the  question  is  whether  there  can 
be  meaningful  involvement  when  the 
community  action  agency  is  the  state  or 
political  subdivision  or  when  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  community  action 
board,  or  the  governing  board,  are  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  religion,  welfare,  education, 
and  other  groups — appointed  we  know 
not  how. 

I  opposed  the  city  hall  amendment, 
more  colorfully  referred  to  as  the  “bosses 
and  boll  weevil”  amendment,  when  the 
antipoverty  bill  was  on  the  floor  last 
month,  and  I  regret  that  under  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  today  there  will  be 
no  way  to  vote  separately  on  this  issue. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  report 
retains  nearly  all  of  the  retrogressive  pro¬ 
visions  passed  by  the  House  in  exchange 
for  a  minimally  adequate  authorization, 
which  is  still  below  the  administration’s 
request. 

The  Green  amendment  destroys  the 
central  concept  of  the  poverty  program : 
that  programs  are  to  be  devised  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  poor  even  if  privileged  toes 
are  stepped  upon  in  the  process.  What 
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was  seen  by  some  as  a  political  neces¬ 
sity — lining  up  southern  and  big  city 
votes — has  been  presented  as  a  pro- 
gramatic  virtue — “giving  a  larger  role  to 
responsible  elected  officials.” 

This  platitude  obscures  some  harsh 
political  realities:  the  reality  that,  de¬ 
spite  the  provision  under  section  210(a) 
permitting  local  governments  to  desig¬ 
nate  private  nonprofit  agencies,  few 
mayors  will  authorize  groups  likely  to 
cause  the  friction  which  is  often  a  by¬ 
product  of  social  change;  the  reality 
that  antipoverty  programs  beholden  to 
city  hall  constitute  a  reservoir  of  attrac¬ 
tive  patronage. 

Moreover,  whatever  independent  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  will  probably  be  in¬ 
hibited  from  operating  programs  which 
risk  offending  the  local  establishment. 

In  short,  the  conference  report  vir¬ 
tually  guarantees  that  community  action 
programs  will  revert  to  the  stale  social 
welfare  philosophy  of  routine  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  whose  unimaginativeness  in 
dealing  with  poverty  first  necessitated  a 
new  Federal  antipoverty  effort. 

The  conference  report  retains  the 
rhetoric  and  form  of  representation  of 
the  poor,  but  real  decisionmaking  power 
reverts  to  city  hall  or  the  county  court¬ 
house.  Any  political  subdivision  which  so 
chooses  may  designate  itself  as  sole 
policymaker,  programing  agency,  and 
dispenser  of  funds.  Under  section  210(e) 
any  political  subdivision  whose  elected 
officials  oppose  a  community  action 
agency  designated  under  section  210(a) 
may  simply  keep  it  out  of  the  community. 

In  plain  language  the  bill  strips  the 
Federal  antipoverty  program  of  the 
power  to  counter  local  complacency.  It 
embodies  a  concept  of  States  rights  and 
local  rights  which  is  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  present  operation  of  the 
program  only  41  out  of  1,050  community 
action  agencies  are  political  subdivisions. 
In  addition,  some  30  agencies  have 
switched  from  public  to  private.  This 
hardly  demonstrates  the  desirability  of 
requiring  that,  upon  the  will  of  local 
government,  no  autonomous  community 
action  agency  may  continue  to  function. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Javits,  remarked  before  the 
other  body  last  Friday : 

You  can  hardly  conceive  of  public  officials 
who  are  so  broadminded  that  they  would 
countenance  such  activities  criticizing  their 
own  effort  as  part  of  the  poverty  program. 
You  can  be  sure  that  any  type  of  work  of 
that  type  will  be  suffocated  in  such  a  set-up. 

This  will  impair  all  that  was  innova¬ 
tive  and  fresh  in  the  community  action 
program. 

Another  similarly  narrowminded  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  restrictive  provision  relating 
to  legal  services.  Section  222(3)  provides 
that  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  a  person  indicted  or  informed 
against  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
“except  in  extraordinary  circumstances.” 
This  is  ludicrous.  Poor  people  hardly 
need  legal  services  for  saving  money  on 
their  income  tax.  What  is  the  use  of  legal 
services  if  they  are  denied  when  they  are 
needed  most? 

The  new  watchword  for  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program  seems  to  be:  do  not,  under 


any  circumstances,  rock  the  boat.  Com¬ 
munity  action,  except  when  it  generates 
change;  legal  services,  except  when  a 
crime  has  been  committed. 

I  regret  that,  in  order  to  continue  the 
antipoverty  program  at  all,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  which  is  a  set  back  for  the 
unique  concept  of  self-help  and  which  I 
fear  will  turn  the  antipoverty  program 
into  simply  another  welfare  program. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  The  bill  as  it 
emerged  from  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  is  one  which,  on  balance,  will  im¬ 
prove  and  strengthen  this  Nation’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  .combat  poverty  and  the  human 
suffering  it  causes. 

The  conference  report  provides  an 
appropriation  of  nearly  $2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1968  which  is  an  increase  of 
approximately  $200  million  over  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1967. 

I  am  gratified  that  such  productive 
programs  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  educational  programs  have 
been  continued  essentially  as  they  were. 
These  programs  have  repeatedly  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  worth  and  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  with  only  minor 
refinements. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  conference  report.  On 
balance,  I  feel  that  its  weaknesses  are 
far  overshadowed  by  the  good  it  will 
achieve. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
I  have  worked  hard  and  spent  much 
time,  research,  and  effort  in  support  of 
OEO-initiated  programs  since  becoming 
a  Member  of  this  body  last  January.  I 
have  consistently  held  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has,  in  large 
measure,  done  a  commendable  job,  with 
the  tools  available,  in  dealing  with  the 
deep-rooted  problems  confronting  the 
poor  of  our  cities  and  rural  areas.  I  have 
urged  my  colleagues  to  retain  OEO  as 
the  agency  administering  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  am  pleased  that  efforts  to  ob¬ 
literate  that  agency  have  been  defeated. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  go  on  record  in 
strong  opposition  to  many  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  now  a  part  of  this  legislation. 

First,  the  very  controversial  so-called 
Green  amendment  remains  almost  in¬ 
tact.  This  one  provision  alone  has  done 
in  another  way  what  opponents  of  OEO 
were  unable  to  do.  It  provides  that  State 
and  local  governments  may  either  act 
as  community  action  agencies  them¬ 
selves  or  may  designate  agencies  to  act 
for  them.  In  other  words,  OEO  is  now 
placed  in  the  position  of  administering 
its  programs  and  dispensing  its  funds 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  old-line  agencies. 

The  Green  amendment  has  been  at¬ 
tacked  as  a  sellout  to  city  hall — and  to 
the  county  courthouse  in  the  South. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con¬ 
gressman  Goodell,  called  it  on  the  floor 
the  “Bosses  and  Boll  Weevil”  amend¬ 
ment.  Many  who  have  favored  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  are  seriously  disturbed. 

I  count  myself  in  this  category,  but  I 
confess  to  being  less  seriously  disturbed, 
or  at  least  not  disturbed  enough  to  vote 


against  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 

The  conferees  deferred  the  effective 
date  of  the  Green  amendment  to  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1969,  which,  I  hope,  gives  us  all 
time  to  assess  its  potentials  and  its  pit- 
falls  and  to  adjust  to  it,  and  possibly  even 
change  it  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  amendment  also  gives  the  Director 
of  OEO  the  power  to  bypass  the  city  hall 
or  the  county  courthouse  if  they  stall  or 
misuse  funds  or  in  any  way  pervert  the 
purposes  of  the  economic  opportunity 
legislation.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Director 
of  OEO  will  use  this  power. 

Participation  of  the  poor  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  has  been  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  agency’s  policy,  with 
respect  to  handling  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  and  that  of  any  other  governmen¬ 
tal  body  in  the  country.  I  am  disap¬ 
pointed  that  this  participation  of  the 
poor  will  be  lessened  in  this  year’s  legis¬ 
lation  and  hope  that  continued  efforts 
will  be  made  to  reestablish  this  guiding 
policy. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  duly  elected 
local  officials  will  become  active  partners 
in  community  action;  that  they  will  be 
concerned  and  recognize  the  valuable 
contributions  that  can  be  made  by  local 
government  in  fulfilling  the  goal  of  erad¬ 
icating  the  poverty  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  today  considers  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  S.  2388,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
excellent  article  on  this  topic  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
William  D.  Ford. 

Congressman  Ford’s  article  appears  in 
the  December  edition  of  the  Michigander, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Michigan 
Jaycees.  In  it,  he  points  out  that  few 
Federal  programs  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  misunderstanding  than  those  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  over 
6  million  Americans  have  benefitted 
directly  through  OEO  programs,  and  that 
millions  more  have  been  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  affected  by  them. 

Congressman  Ford  shows  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  private  enterprise  has  been 
widely  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of 
OEO  planning,  and  to  prove  this  point 
quotes  Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

I  recommend  this  excellent  analysis 
of  the  OEO  program  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record: 

Governmental  Affairs 
(By  William  D.  Ford,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives) 

Probably  no  Federal  local  programs  have 
been  the  subject  of  more  misunderstanding 
than  those  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  with  its  many  and  varied  projects — 
Head  Start,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Community  Action,  Upward  Bound, 
Legal  Service  for  the  Poor,  Adult  Basic  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  others. 

Although  there  has  been  partisan  bicker¬ 
ing  over  some  of  these  projects,  no  one 
seriously  disputes  that  the  overall  program 
has  had  immeasurable  results.  More  than 
6,000,000  Americans  have  benefitted  directly 
through  OEO  programs,  and  millions  more 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
them. 
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For  example.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  full  impact  of  the  Head  Start  Pro¬ 
gram.  Not  only  does  the  child  who  is  en¬ 
rolled  receive  a  "Head  Start”  on  life,  but 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  also  bene¬ 
fit.  This  is  true  because  of  the  Head  Start 
emphasis  on  proper  nutrition,  health  and 
dental  care,  and  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  this  year  be¬ 
gan  a  program  to  inform  the  6000  Jaycee 
chapters  in  the  United  States  about  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  them  to  participate  in  OEO 
programs  in  their  communities.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  project  for  Jaycee  chap¬ 
ters  than  to  become  involved  in  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  OEO. 

Such  an  alliance  would  be  a  very  natural 
thing  for  two  organizations  whose  objectives 
are  strikingly  similar. 

Jaycees  have  become  known  as  an  organ¬ 
ization  devoted  to  "Leadership  Training 
through  Community  Development,”  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  of  opening  avenues 
of  personal  development  and  agencies  for 
community  action  that  will  enable  those  in 
poverty  to  pull  themselves  up  to  a  respectable 
standard  of  living. 

Like  the  Jaycees,  OEO  has  recognized  that 
a  single  agency  cannot  eliminate  all  the 
ignorance,  disease,  blight,  and  other  handi¬ 
caps  that  have  condemned  nearly  thirty 
million  Americans  to  an  existence  in  poverty. 
It  is  because  of  this  realization  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tries  to  en¬ 
list  the  assistance  of  not  only  the  Jaycees 
and  similar  volunteer  groups,  but  also  of 
business,  industry,  labor,  the  professions, 
educational  institutions,  the  church,  and 
every  other  available  resource. 

The  concept  of  private  enterprise  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  OEO  planning  is  wide¬ 
ly  accepted.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Walter 
L.  Cisler,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Detroit 
Edison  Company,  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  OEO  accomplishments  and  his  faith  in 
its  ideals,  Mr.  Cisler  wrote: 

"It  has  been  my  valued  privilege  to  have 
served  for  the  past  two  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Business  Leadership  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  group  of  key  executives  of  many  lead¬ 
ing  corporations  from  all  segments  of  the 
United  States  consults  with  and  advises  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  Sargent  Shriver,  and  participates  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the 
programs  of  that  office. 

"As  business  and  community  leaders  deeply 
concerned  with  the  causes  and  effects  of 
poverty  in  our  society  and  as  citizens  who 
have  been  privileged  to  assist  those  directly 
responsible  for  the  work  of  OEO,  we  know  full 
well  of  the  many  problems  which  must  be 
faced  and  overcome  if  meaningful  progress  is 
to  be  made.  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  have  personally  visited  and  seen  first¬ 
hand  the  work  of  many  of  the  organizations 
and  establishments  associated  with  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“The  recommendations  made  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Administration  redefine  and 
strengthen  those  areas  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
which  experience  has  proven  most  effective. 
It  merits  your  full  support  and  I  commend 
it  to  you  most  highly.” 

Howard  S.  Greenen,  Chairman  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph,  had  this  to  say  in  1965  about  business 
involvement  in  OEO  planning : 

“Now  some  of  you  may  wonder  why  a 
major,  profit-making  corporation  like  IT&T 
wants  to  join  the  War  on  Poverty.  The 
answer  is  threefold : 

(1)  We,  in  industry,  owe  it  to  our  society 
to  use  our  resources  to  cure  a  social  ill  that 
has  been  with  us  too  long. 

(2)  We,  in  industry,  must  maintain  for 
ourselves  and  the  Nation,  a  trained  labor 
force. 


(3)  We,  in  industry,  have  the  capital,  the 
manpower,  the  skills,  the  technology  and  the 
desire  to  get  a  job  done.” 

Through  direct  and  indirect  contracts, 
voluntary  services  of  talent  and  time,  and 
donations  of  cash  and  equipment  for  indi¬ 
vidual  projects,  private  enterprise  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  part  of  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
been  successful  in  attracting  the  assistance  of 
private  initiative  because  it  has  developed 
programs  that  are  a  departure  from  the  ac¬ 
cepted  systems  of  welfare  in  this  country. 
Rather  than  merely  trying  to  maintain  the 
poor  in  their  improvished  state,  OEO  is  try¬ 
ing  to  provide  the  less  fortunate  with  the 
motivation  and  the  personal  resources  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  poverty. 

Community  services  by  Jaycee  and  anti- 
poverty  groups  has  the  same  objective — to 
do  whatever  the  local  situation  demands  for 
civic  improvement. 

According  to  the  Jaycee  Community  De¬ 
velopment  concept,  local  clubs  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  survey  local  needs  and  then  to 
act  in  those  matters  that  demand  attention. 
OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver  said  in  a  recent 
press  interview  about  the  Community  Action 
aspects  of  the  poverty  program: 

“We  don’t  try  to  tell  each  community  what 
programs  they  should  have.  The  problems 
vary  from  place  to  place.  These  are  basic 
issues  to  be  determined  at  the  local  level.” 

It  is  obvious  that  a  Jaycee-OEO  alliance 
should  be  an  effective  one  and  certainly  a 
productive  one  for  America’s  poor.  In  several 
Southeastern  States,  local  Jaycees  are  already 
at  work  on  such  vital  anti-poverty  programs 
as  job  placement,  slum  clearance  and  hous¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  that  these  "young  men  of 
action”  find  great  satisfaction  in  such  mean¬ 
ingful  endeavor. 

The  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  the  more 
than  10,000  Michigan  Jaycees  could  bring  to 
anti-poverty  programs  in  this  state  would  be 
a  tremendous  boost  for  those  who,  because 
of  their  surrounding  and  other  handicaps, 
are  not  sharing  in  our  nation’s  prosperity.  In 
addition,  involvement  in  the  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  community  action  projects  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would  enable 
a  Jaycee  chapter  to  truly  carry  out  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  belief  that  “Service  to  Human¬ 
ity  Is  the  Best  Work  of  Life.” 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
this  conference  report  on  the  economic 
opportunity  amendments  authorization 
bill  measure  of  1967  does  not  contain  all 
that  everyone  would  like,  it  does  repre¬ 
sent  a  responsible  conference  agreement 
on  most  of  the  basic  issues  involved  and  I 
most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  accept  it  in 
the  particular  interest  of  the  under¬ 
privileged  in  this  country  and  the  general  - 
interest  of  all  the  American  people. 

When  we  realize  that  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  was  much  serious  discussion 
about  the  possibility  of  practically  doing 
away  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  distributing  its  antipoverty 
functions  among  several  long-established 
agencies  of  the  executive  department 
then  we,  I  think,  can  better  appreciate 
the  progress  of  understanding,  to  benefit 
the  poor,  that  has  been  reached  by  this 
agreement  to  continue  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  intact  for  another  2 
years  with  fiscal  authorization  not  too 
greatly  below  the  original  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  administration.  Of  course 
even  these  authorizations  are  less  than 
many  of  us  believe  are  necessary  to  do 
the  complete  job  but  they  are  reasonably 
acceptable  for  the  continuation  of  this 


truly  justifiable  war  on  poverty  in  this 
country. 

I  would  express  the  further  hope,  to¬ 
day,  that  when  the  actual  appropriations 
bill  is  brought  before  us  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  House  will  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  registered  in  support  of  the  full  au¬ 
thorized  appropriation.  Certainly  there  is 
no  question,  from  authoritative  evidence 
and  testimony  that  has  been  given  to  us 
throughout  this  continuing  discussion  on 
this  measure,  that  our  Nation  cannot 
longer  afford  the  dehumanizing  effects  of 
poverty  upon  our  national  morale  and  its 
tremendous  economic  drain  upon  govern¬ 
ment  treasuries  at  all  levels.  Let  us, 
therefore,  approve  this  conference  report 
authorization  without  delay  and  let  us 
hopefully  look  forward  to  approving  the 
full  actual  authorized  appropriation  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of 
the  tales  of  woe  we  were  hearing  in  Con¬ 
gress  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  passage 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967  would  represent  a  major 
victory. 

Remarkably,  the  bill  authorizes  nearly 
the  amount  the  administration  requested. 
The  money  itself,  of  course,  must  come 
from  a  further  bill  which  will  be  acted  on 
later  this  week. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  legislation  to  maintain 
important  antipoverty  programs  at  the 
level  we  are  about  to  authorize. 

The  war  on  poverty  would  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  several  provisions  in  the  bill  on 
which  we  are  voting  today.  It  would  spe¬ 
cifically  authorize  a  day  care  program  for 
the  children  of  working  mothers.  It 
would  coordinate  all  the  work  and  train¬ 
ing  programs.  And  it  would  continue  the 
antipoverty  program  for  2  years,  so  that 
we  would  not  have  to  go  through  this 
ritual  next  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  247,  nays  149,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  429] 

YEAS— 247 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 


Battin 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Braseo 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 


Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clark 
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Cleveland 

Irwin 

Price,  Ill. 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Pucinski 

Conable 

Joelson 

Purcell 

Conte 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Quie 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Railsback 

Corbett 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rees 

Corman 

Karsten 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Culver 

Karth 

Reuss 

Cunningham 

Kastenmeier 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Daddario 

Kazen 

Riegle 

Daniels 

Kee 

Roberts 

Dawson 

Keith 

Robison 

de  la  Garza 

Kelly 

Rodino 

Delaney 

King,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dellenback 

Kirwan 

Ronan 

Dent 

Kluczynski 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Diggs 

Kupferman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dingell 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Donohue 

Landrum 

Rostenkowski 

Dorn 

Leggett 

Roth 

Dow 

Lloyd 

Roush 

Dulskl 

Long,  Md. 

Roybal 

Dwyer 

McCarthy 

Rumsfeld 

Eckhardt 

McDade 

Ruppe 

Edmondson 

McDonald, 

Ryan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mich. 

St  Germain 

Edwards,  La. 

McFall 

Sandman 

Eilberg 

Macdonald, 

Saylor 

Esch 

Mass. 

Scheuer 

Evans,  Colo. 

MacGregor 

Schweiker 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Machen 

Shipley 

Fallon 

Madden 

Shriver 

Farbstein 

Mahon 

Sisk 

Fascell 

Matsunaga 

Slack 

Feighan 

May 

Smith,  Iowa 

Flood 

Meeds 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Foley 

Meskill 

Springer 

Ford, 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stafford 

William  D. 

Mills 

Staggers 

Fraser 

Minish 

Stanton 

Friedel 

Mink 

Steed 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Monagan 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Stephens 

Galifianakis 

Moorhead 

Stubblefield 

Gallagher 

Morgan 

Sullivan 

Garmatz 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Taft 

Giaimo 

Morse,  Mass. 

Tenzer 

Gibbons 

Morton 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Gilbert 

Mosher 

Tiernan 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Tunney 

Gray 

Multer 

Udall 

Green,  Oreg. 

Murphy,  HI. 

trilman 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Van  Deerlin 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Vanik 

Grover 

Nedzi 

Vigorito 

Gude 

Nix 

Waldie 

Hal  pern 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Walker 

Hamilton 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Wampler 

Hanley 

Olsen 

Watts 

Hanna 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Whalen 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Ottinger 

White 

Harvey 

Patman 

Widnall 

Hathaway 

Patten 

Wilson, 

Hawkins 

Pelly 

Charles  H. 

Hays 

Pepper 

Wolff 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Perkins 

Wright 

Helstoski 

Philbin 

Wydler 

Hicks 

Pickle 

Wyman 

Holifield 

Pike 

Yates 

Holland 

Pimie 

Young 

Horton 

Poage 

Zablocki 

Howard 

Pollock 

Zwach 

NAYS— 149 

Abbitt 

Clausen, 

Gubser 

Abernethy 

Don  H. 

Gurney 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hagan 

Andrews, 

Collier 

Haley 

N.  Dak. 

Colmer 

Hall 

Arends 

Cramer 

Hammer- 

Ashbrook 

Curtis 

schmidt 

Ashmore 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Belcher 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hebert 

Bennett 

Denney 

Hull 

Berry 

Derwinski 

Hungate 

Betts 

Devine 

Hunt 

Bevill 

Dole 

Hutchinson 

Blackburn 

Dowdy 

Ichord 

Bolton 

Downing 

Jarman 

Bow 

Duncan 

Jonas 

Bray 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Brinkley 

Eshleman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Brock 

Everett 

Kleppe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Findley 

Kyi 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Fisher 

Laird 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Flynt 

Langen 

Buchanan 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Latta 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fuqua 

Lennon 

Burleson 

Gardner 

Lipscomb 

Bush 

Gathings 

Long,  La. 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Gettys 

McClory 

Cederberg 

Goodell 

McClure 

Chamberlain 

Goodling 

McCulloch 

Clancy 

Gross 

McMillan 

Mailliard 

Rarick 

Talcott 

Marsh 

Reid,  HI. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Reifel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mayne 

Reinecke 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Michel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rivers 

Tuck 

Minshall 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Utt 

Mize 

Roudebush 

Vander  Jagt 

Montgomery 

Satterfield 

Waggonner 

Myers 

Schadeberg 

Watkins 

Nelsen 

Scherle 

Whalley 

O’Konski 

Schneebeli 

Whitener 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Schwengel 

Whitten 

Passman 

Scott 

Wiggins 

Pettis 

Selden 

Williams,  Miss. 

Poff 

Sikes 

Williams,  Pa. 

Pool 

Skubitz 

Winn 

Price,  Tex. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wylie 

Pryor 

Smith,  Okla. 

Zion 

Quillen 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Randall 

Stuckey 

NOT  VOTING — 36 

Annunzio 

Halleck 

McEwen 

Bates 

Hardy 

Martin 

Bell 

Harrison 

Mathias,  Md. 

Bolling 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Broomfield 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Resnick 

Carter 

Henderson 

St.  Onge 

Cowger 

Herlong 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Hosmer 

Stratton 

Erlenborn 

King,  N.Y. 

Watson 

Fino 

Kornegay 

Willis 

Fountain 

Kuykendall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Frelinghuysen 

Lukens 

Wyatt 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Kornegay 
against.  y 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain 

against. 

Mr.  Resnick  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 
Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 
Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Martin 
against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 
Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Fino  against. 
Mr.  Cowger  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 

against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Erlenborn  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 

against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil¬ 
son  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1968 — CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  (H.J.  Res.  888)  making  contin¬ 
uing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  December 
7,  1967.) 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


RED  BY  MR.  MAHON  OF  TEXAS 

ION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Senate  amendment  No.  1:  On  page  1,  lines 
5  and  6,  strike  out  “November  23,  1967,”  and 
insert  “November  15, 1967.” 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer/a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Housar  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  there¬ 
in  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  “December 
20,  1967.’ 

The  motion  was  agrpld  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read/as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  1,  line 
6,  strike  out  a Ur  after  “1967”  over  to,  and 
including  line yI3  on  page  3. 

MOTION  OI 

Mr. 

motion. 

The/Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mec  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  concur  therein 
Lth  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
'the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
insert: 

“TITLE  II - REDUCTIONS  IN  OBLIGATIONS  AND 

EXPENDITURES 

“Sec.  201.  In  view  of  developments  which 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  economy  with  re¬ 
sulting  inflation,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  determines  that,  taking  into  account 
action  on  appropriation  bills  to  date.  Federal 
obligations  and  expenditures  in  controllable 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be 
reduced  by  no  less  than  $9  billion  and  $4 
billion,  respectively,  below  the  President’s 
budget  requests.  The  limitations  hereafter 
required  are  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  shall  incur  obli¬ 
gations  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of— 

“  ( 1 )  the  aggregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  as  obliga- 
tional  authority  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
through  appropriation  acts  or  other  laws,  or 

“(2)  an  amount  determined  by  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obligations 
for  such  department  or  agency  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  by — 

(i)  2  percent  of  the  amount  included  in 
shell  estimate  for  personal  compensation  and 
benefits,  plus 

10  percent  of  the  amount  included 
in  suSfi  estimate  for  objects  other  than 
compenstation  and  benefits. 

(b)  A\  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
“obligationai  authority”  and  “budget  esti¬ 
mate  of  obligations”  Include  authority  de¬ 
rived  from,  anS  estimates  of  reservations  to 
be  made  and  oh^gations  to  be  incurred  pur¬ 
suant  to,  appropriations  and  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  in  advance  of  appro¬ 
priations. 

"(c)  The  referenced  in  this  section  to 
budget  estimates  of  obligations  are  to  such 
estimates  as  contained  the  Budget  Ap¬ 
pendix  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  16,  90th  Congress,  ^st  Session),  as 
amended  during  the  first  sessiftp  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

“Sec.  203.  (a)  This  title  shallNnot  apply 
to  obligations  for  (1)  permanent  impropri¬ 
ations,  (2)  trust  funds,  (3)  items  ifmluded 
under  the  heading  “relatively  uncor 
able”  in  the  table  appearing  on  page 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
Document  No.  15,  Part  1,  90th  Congress, 
Session) ,  and  other  items  required  by  law^ 
in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  or  (4)  programs. 
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monetary  pablum  with  a  minimum  of 
hard  facts. 

V  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  reminded  the 
House  many  times,  the  Federal  Reserve 
renises  to  release  the  minutes  of  the 
Open.  Market  Committee — probably  the 
most  important  single  instrument  of 
monetary  policy.  The  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  has  attempted  to  ob¬ 
tain  current  minutes  for  many  years 
and  has  been  consistently  refused.  The 
most  recent  nainutes  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  have  beenSable  to  inspect  are  for 
1960 — almost  7  yemss  old. 

The  press  could  do  great  service  by 
insisting  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  operate  in  the  optN  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  other  agenciesNof  the  Federal 
Government.  At  a  minimum,  I  would 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  corps  will  insist  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System— inducting  the 
famous  Open  Market  Committee — live 
up  to  the  letter  and  the  intent  of  the 
Moss  bill — the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  which  the  Congress  passed  last 
year.  \ 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  New  York  Times  for  opening 
one  small  window  on  the  inside  opera¬ 
tions  and  political  maneuverings  of 
William  McChesney  Martin.  But,  I  hope 
this  is  only  a  beginning. 


CONFEREES  AGREE  ON  TAX  BENE¬ 
FIT  FOR  AUTO  FIRM 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  body  has  found  our  economy 
so  strained  by  deficits  that  we  can  barely 
afford  $10  million  in  rent  supplements 
for  more  adequate  housing  for  those  liv¬ 
ing  under  desolate  conditions,  I  am  sure 
it  will  warm  your  heart,  as  it  warms  mine, 
to  find  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  $20  million  tax  rebate  for  the 
American  Motors  Corp. 

Should  the  other  body  see  fit  to  pro¬ 
vide  $40  million  to  improve  living  condi/ 
tions  and  provide  escape  from  ghettos 
through  better  housing,  I  hope  this  body 
will  find  itself  able  to  concur.  / 

I  gm  sure  Governor  Romnew/would 
agree  that  this  country  has  the  .strength 
to  put  at  least  twice  as  muclymoney  in 
housing  for  its  poor  as  it  awards  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors.  / 

I  call  your  attention  tx/ the  following 
article  in  the  St.  Louis  I^ost-Dispatch  of 
December  7,  1967 :  / 

Conferees  Agree  on  TAX  Benefit  for  Auto 
EfitM 

Washington,  December  7. — Senate-House 
conferees  agreed  yesterday  on  a  tax  provision 
that  could  enable  the  financially  troubled 
American  Motors  Corp.  to  receive  a  $20,000,- 
000  tax  rebaiV: 

The  provision  was  one  of  several  Senate 
riders  to  / minor  House  tax  bill  accepted  in 
the  confi/rence. 

Und/r  the  provision,  American  Motors 
woultir  be  able  to  carry  back  net  operating 
loss/s  for  five  years  instead  of  the  three  al¬ 
lowed  by  present  law.  This  would  mean  it 
oould  offset  the  losses  against  taxes  paid  on 
/profits  in  earlier  years  and  get  the  substan¬ 
tial  rebate. 


Also  accepted  was  another  Senate  provision 
expected  to  benefit  American  Motors. 

It  would  repeal  a  section  of  present  law 
that  prevents  the  carry-back  to  earlier  taxa¬ 
ble  years  of  an  unused  investment  credit  that 
results  from  the  carry-back  of  a  net  operat¬ 
ing  loss. 

Under  the  investment  credit,  a  company 
may  substract  from  its  taxes  up  to  7  per  cent 
of  its  spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment. 
But  the  credit  is  valueless  unless  a  company 
makes  a  profit  on  which  to  pay  taxes. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 

POVERTY  BILL 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  poverty  bill  in  the  House  and 
shall  vote  against  the  conference  report. 
This  should  not  be  construed  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  diminution  of  my  high 
regard  for  the  respective  conferees. 
From  previous  statements  on  the  floor, 
I  recognize  they  are  widely  held  in  high 
esteem  throughout  this  body.  However, 
previous  discussions  and  praise  of  the 
fruits  of  the  conference  report  were  such 
that  I  fear  I  must  have  read  the  wrong 
conference  report.  For  this  reason,  I  here 
state  some  of  the  conference  report  pro¬ 
visions  as  I  understand  them : 

First.  The  House  poverty  bill  called 
for  a  1-year  extension.  The  conference 
report  calls  for  2  years. 

Second.  The  House  bill  would  have 
provided  $1,600  million  for  1  year  and 
the  estimated  price  of  the  2-year  confer¬ 
ence  plan  is  $4  billion.  Thus,  the  first 
year’s  increase  will  amount  to  something 
like  $400  million  or  a  25-percent  increase 
in  expenditures,  with  which  to  ornament 
a  current  deficit  of  approximately  $29 
billion. 

Third.  The  House  bill  called  for  par¬ 
ticipation  by  duly  elected  public  officials 
4n  the  so-called  city  hall  amendment. 
The  conference  report  changes  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  amendment  from  July 
1,  1968,  to  February  1,  1969,  and  includes 
a  bypass  provision  that  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  at  least  90  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  to  remain  unaffected  by  locally 
elected  officials. 

Fourth.  The  House  provision  that 
would  require  a  locality  to  contribute  $1 
in  cash,  to  receive  $9  in  Federal  funds 
has  been  eliminated,  retaining  the  cur¬ 
rently  permissible  in  kind — sometimes 
called  the  blue  sky  or  hot  air — contribu¬ 
tion  from  local  sources. 

Fifth.  The  House-voted  ban  on  politi¬ 
cal  activity  by  poverty  workers  has  beer 
limited  in  the  conference  to  working 
hours.  An  interesting  limitation. 

Sixth.  The  House  banned  the  use  oi 
$100-a-day  consultants,  but  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  modified  that  ban  to  permit 
the  use  of  consultants  provided  such  use 
is  limited  to  100  days  per  year.  On  the 
basis  of  a  365-day  year,  with  52  Sundays 
and,  in  our  40-hour-week  economy,  5i 
Saturdays,  seven  legal  holidays,  14  day; 
vacation,  7  days  sick  leave,  this  totals  13i 
days  which  together  with  100  days  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  consultant  would  leave  some  o: 
the  more  astute  consultants  with  131 
days  a  year  to  devote  to  their  regular 
full-time  employment. 


These  are  the  things  I  am  voting 
against.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  my  col¬ 
leagues  know  what  they  are  voting  for. 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  PRAISES  HIS 
DEFENSE  OF  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  POOL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple 
eloquence  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  published  in  the  Brookfield  En¬ 
terprise,  should  give  renewed  strength  to 
our  Chief  Executive  in  his  determination 
to  preserve  South  Vietnamese  independ¬ 
ence. 

A  young  American,  Denny  Johnson, 
has  told  the  President  that  he  supports 
our  commitment  to  Vietnamese  freedom 
because  the  blessings  of  peace  must  be 
secured  for  our  children — regardless  of 
the  cost  to  us. 

This  extraordinary  man  recognizes 
that  freedom  around  the  world  is  in¬ 
divisible — its  loss  in  Vietnam  is  our  loss 
in  the  United  States.  He  realizes  that 
America  cannot  remain  secure  in  her 
prosperity  while  the  hand  of  oppression 
lays  upon  an  ally. 

The  brave  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  threatened  with  decision  by  aggres¬ 
sion  from  a  ruthless  enemy.  Our  simple 
but  lofty  purpose,  since  the  days  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  has  been  to  allow  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  live  their  lives  free 
of  oppression — to  secure  for  them  the 
fruits  of  liberty. 

Denny  Johnson  has  offered  his  life  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  a  distant  land — 
as  young  Americans  before  him  have 
valiantly  sacrificed  theirs.  This  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  face  of  challenge  has 
made  the  United  States  the  champion  of 
the  free  world. 

It  will  help  our  Nation  and  our  Presi¬ 
dent  see  through  the  difficult  days 
ahead. 

I  include  the  letter  to  the  President  in 
the  Record: 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Tonight,,  as  I  lay 
awake  in  my  bed  listening  to  my  wife  and 
baby  son  sleep,  I  began  to  think  of  you. 

Yes,  as  I  lay  there  in  my  warm  bed,  many 
Niiles  away  from  you,  I  began  to  think.  I 
wondered  what,  just  then,  you  were  thinking 
ofYt  don’t  have  your  job,  and  sometimes  I 
wor?v  about  you,  sir,  because,  you  see,  I 
knotNyou’re  a  man  just  like  John  Smith, 
and  alI\those  other  American  people  in  our 
wonderml  country. 

Well,  Mfe,  President,  what  I  really  wrote 
to  tell  you\was  this:  I  don’t  carry  signs, 
nor  do  I  let Niy  beard  grow,  nor  do  I  like 
to  pay  taxes,  bN  1  do  love  mY  coutnrY.  more 
than  anything  V  the  whole  world.  I  never 
had  to  go  to  VieNNam,  or  Korea,  or  Saigon 
or  any  of  those  otlJer  far  away  jungles.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  if  they  call  me,  not 
because  I  want  to,  but  because  I  think  that  to 
preserve  a  person’s  freedom  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  \orld. 

For  all  my  life  I’ve  li>ed  in  a  country 
built  on  ideal,  by  men  bettenthan  you  and  I, 
and  if  I  can  just  do  one  little  thing,  even 
give  my  life,  so  that  my  son  wifi  enjoy  these 
privileges  as  I  have,  I  will,  and  I’ll  do  it  with 
love  in  my  heart.  \ 

You  and  I,  Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I 
hate  to  say  it,  are  not  important.  TO  will 
live  our  lives  out  and  die  and  be  forgotten. 
The  important  thing  is  this:  For  the  wHrld 
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to  adst,  and  for  our  grandsons  and  grand¬ 
daughters  to  be  able  to  live  peacefully  to- 
gethertn  a  world  bound  by  love.  And  if  we 
can  help\in  some  little  way,  this  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  and  tllae  reason  we  are  here. 

I  wonderNeometimes,  if  you  aren’t  sitting 
in  your  easy\chair  watching  the  morning 
sunrise  on  a  new  day  and  thinking,  “Why 
have  I  taken  Nipon  myself  this  terrible 
weight.”  Yes,  Mr/SPresident,  the  weight  of  a 
man’s  life  is  a  ghastly  thing.  But  I  myself 
would  like  you  to  kW>w,  deep  in  my  heart, 
that  I  think  the  reaso\  we  are  fighting  more 
than  threefold  outweighs  the  lives  we  have 
lost.  And  I  truly  believe \n  my  heart,  what 
we  are  doing  must  be  rigliL 

Through  the  years  men  neve  fought  and 
died  for  the  opportunity  to  he  able  to  say 
“this  is  my  country  and  this  is  the  way  I 
want  it.”  And  while  sometimes  y\u  may  feel 
that  maybe  these  people  around  Xpu  don’t 
want  to  be  free,  it’s  not  that  wa\  at  all, 
not  at  all!  \ 

You  must  remember,  Mr.  President, Xhat 
these  people  around  us,  me  included,  mave 
known  no  different.  We  become  used  to  tae 
good  life,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  comprehends 
that  people  live  under  oppression. 

Its  hard  to  realize  that  some  folks  don’t 
have  eggs  and  bacon  for  breakfast  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  that  they  can’t  take  a  day  off 
to  watch  a  ball  game.  We  don’t  know  this, 
and  we  don’t  care  to  know  it  either. 

But  I  believe  that  we  must  wake  up 
now,  that  we  must  see  that  others,  too,  want 
to  live  our  way,  the  American  way,  and  we 
must  help  them  in  any  way  we  can,  even  if 
it  means  sacrificing  our  own  lives  in  the 
process. 

Before  I  close,  Mr.  President,  I’d  like 
to  mention  that  all  Great  Presidents,  no, 
let  me  say  all  great  men,  have  had  to  make 
decisions  that  put  them  alone  and  under 
fire,  but  they  have  proved  to  be  the  wisest 
in  the  outcome,  otherwise  they  wouldn’t  be 
great  men.  I  want  you  to  know  that  my  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  America  is  willing  to  help  you 
you  share  the  weight  of  this  conflict  in  my 
heart.  .  .  . 

Denny  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HENRY  TANNER, 
RETIRING  DIRECTOR,  VETER¬ 
ANS’  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  loyal,  dedi¬ 
cated,  and  excellent  public  servant,  Dry 
Henry  Tanner,  director  of  the  Veteran/ 
Administration  hospital  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  who  will  retire  next  Friday 
after  25  years  of  service  to  his  country 
and  the  Federal  Government.  / 

Dr.  Tanner  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  hospital  in  November  i960,  when 
Northampton  was  in  my  second  Con¬ 
gressional  District.  Since  that  time,  many 
new  treatment  programs/have  been  ini¬ 
tiated  and  a  large  nmnber  of  existing 
programs  refined  and/expanded. 

He  provided  the  leadership  and  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  the  psychi¬ 
atric  unit  system/ establishing  an  alco¬ 
holic  rehabilitation  program  and  initiat¬ 
ing  a  treatment  plan  for  patients  legally 
blind  or  with  severe  impairment  of 
vision.  / 

Dr.  Tanner  was  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
viding  /motivation  for  the  patients’ 
rehabilitation  employment  program,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  PREP,  through  which  pa¬ 
tients  are  reimbursed  for  work  assign¬ 


ments  in  the  hospital  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  accept  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  community  and  return  to 
home  and  friends. 

During  the  period  of  his  tenure,  the 
hospital  facilities  in  Northampton  have 
been  improved,  equipment  updated,  and 
many  new  pieces  of  modern  equipment 
made  available  to  the  physicians  and 
paramedical  personnel. 

The  outpatient  services  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  with  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
veterans  admitted  directly  for  treatment 
in  the  general  medical  and  surgical  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  hospital.  A  greenhouse  for 
patients  was  constructed  for  the  patients. 

The  annual  hospital  evaluation  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration  regional 
medical  director  gave  Dr.  Tanner’s  hos¬ 
pital  an  overall  rating  of  “high  satisfac¬ 
tory,”  and  the  Northampton  hospital  re¬ 
ceived  the  Veteran  Administrator’s  cer¬ 
tificate  for  achieving  an  outstanding 
safety  record  for  5  consecutive  years, 
s.  Dr.  Tanner  was  presented  with  the 
presidential  citation  for  the  hospital’s 
participation  in  aiding  the  handicapped 
in  conjunction  with  the  “Salute  to  In¬ 
dustry”  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Tanner  is  a  fellow  of. 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association!; 
and  a  dipiomate,  American  Board /of 
Psychiatry  Xnd  Neurology.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
American  Psychiatric  Associatym,  the 
Suffolk  County  psychiatric  Association, 
the  Commission  on.  Certification  of  Men¬ 
tal  Hospital  Administrators, /the  Western 
Massachusetts  Psychiatric'  Society,  in 
which  he  served  as  secretary  and  presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  7  \ 

A  native  of  New  Y/k  Cit\  Dr.  Tanner 
was  educated  at  /eWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  the  City  College  of  NewVork,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  at\Tulane 
University.  On/completing  his  internship, 
he  was  in  pr/vate  practice.  \ 

Dr.  Tanner  served  in  the  Army  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  during  World  War  II,  and 
later  become  associated  with  the  Vet-1' 
eransVAdministration  hospital  in  Chilli- 
coth/  Ohio.  He  served  as  chief,  acute- 
int/isive  treatment  services  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  professional  services  at  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  hospital  in  North- 
'port,  N.Y.,  before  his  appointment  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  hospital  in  Northhampton. 

Married  to  the  former  Mary  Gertrude 
Churchwell  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Tanner 
has  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara  Paquette 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  formerly  of  North¬ 
hampton,  and  two  grandchildren,  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  and  Anne  Marie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  farewell  reception  to 
honor  Dr.  Tanner  will  be  held  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  Northhampton  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon.  I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to 
attend,  because  the  House  will  be  taking 
up  important  conference  reports  on  leg¬ 
islation  this  week.  I  do  want  to  take  this 
moment  to  extend  to  Dr.  Tanner,  and  his 
wife,  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  Tanner  has  always  been  very  kind 
and  understanding  to  the  veterans  and 
their  families  in  my  area.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  me 
and  my  office  staff  over  the  years.  Dr. 
Tanner  has  a  right  to  be  justly  proud  of 
the  hospital  he  leaves  in  Northhampton, 
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and  of  the  leadership  and  guidance  he 
gave  to  that  first-rate  institution. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Tanner  for 
the  invaluable  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  Veterans’  Administration,  to/ihe 
veterans  of  this  Nation,  and  to  his/Oov- 
emment  over  the  last  quarter  century. 


AM  I  YOUR  ENEMY  BECAUSE  I  TELL 
YOU  THE  TRUTH? 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  rind  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi/ remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.)  / 

Mr.  RARICK.  m/  Speaker,  under  the 
pretext  of  academic  freedom,  most 
Americans  assrime  every  avenue  of 
thought  is  given  freedom  of  expression. 
But  many  fail  to  realize  this  is  incom¬ 
plete  because  “academic  freedom”  only 
extends  t/ such  facts  as  are  preferred  by 
the  thinking  of  the  modern  libertine  in¬ 
tellectuals. 

Conversely,  the  true  intellectuals  fear 
tellmg  the  American  people  the  truth 
because  the  truth  is  in  many  instances 
/Misinterpreted  and  can  well  be  attacked 
and  smeared  with  such  hate  phrases  as 
racist,  neo-Nazi,  and  white  supremacy. 
Because  of  such  fear  from  the  left  spec¬ 
trum,  many  true  intellectuals  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  stature  and  facts  to  be  of  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  to  correct  the  fathomless 
depths  our  society  has  entered,  the  public 
does  not  hear  the  wisdom  of  caution,  pru¬ 
dence  and  temporance — the  educational 
opinion  as  to  how  the  emotion  and  licen¬ 
tious  release  of  today  will  affect  the 
coming  generations  and  those  to  follow. 

One  fearless  searcher  for  the  truth, 
able  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  the 
contemporary  modernism  is  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  Putnam,  the  fearless  author  of  “Race 
and  Reason.” 

Mr.  Putnam  for  some  7  years  has  been 
calling  on  our  scientific  brethren  to  over¬ 
look  the  passions  and  politics  of  popu¬ 
larity  in  an  effort  to  have  them  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  true  known  facts  of  race  differ¬ 
ences. 

\On  November  30  of  this  year  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam  addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Frederick 
SeittL  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Mr.  Putnam’s  letter  to  Dr. 
Seitz  isSone  of  the  most  impressive  sum¬ 
mations  M  the  situation  I  have  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  read.  It  most  certain¬ 
ly  begs  the\questions — the  answers  to 
which  will  separate  the  politician  from 
the  statesman.X 

Because  of  Mr.  Putnam’s  renowned 
reputation  and  apep  concern  for  the 
races,  I  commend  his  letter  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  every  MembeXof  this  House. 

There  can  be  no  resorption  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  poignantly  posed  until  the  truth  is 
faced  and  our  politically  aXempted  solu¬ 
tions  based  not  on  fiction  nut  facts  and 
reason.  \ 

The  letter  follows:  \ 

McLean,  vV, 
November  30riJ)6?. 

Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  \ 

President,  National  Academy  of  Sciences7\ 
Washington,  D  C.  \ 

Dear  Dr.  Seitz:  You  are,  I  know,  familiap 
with  the  recent  speeches  of  Dr.  William 
Shockley,  both  before  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  elsewhere,  on  what  he  calls 
the  “environment-heredity  uncertainty"  as 
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But  responsible  people  in  all  corners 
vof  America  already  tend  to  reject  Car- 
fichael,  and  need  only  Government  ac¬ 
tion  against  him  to  confirm  their  posi¬ 
tions.  But  more  important  than  that  is 
the  effect  this  action  would  have  on  the 
wholeNspectrum  of  revolutionary  and 
semirevOlutionary  mentality  today. 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  as¬ 
sembly  must  be  protected.  But  they  must 
not  be  abused  to  the  extent  of  treason. 
And  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  today  has  a  very  real 
and  vital  responsibility  to  draw  the  dis¬ 
tinction. 

The  reason  they  li^ye  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  that  serious  efforts  are  being  made 
to  paint  revolution  in  me  colors  of  free 
speech  and  thereby  to  confuse  the  people 
and  paralyze  the  Government. 

Revolutionaries  thrive  onVovernment 
inaction.  The  agitators  will  go  just  as 
far  as  they  are  permitted  to  go. 'They  de¬ 
liberately  seek  the  kind  of  Government 
paralysis  which  today  exists. 

The  movement  gathers  strength  'fohile 
the  high-powered  lawyers  at  the  Jusftpe 
Department  debate  the  meaning  of  ir 
surrection  and  the  first  amendment. 

We  do  need  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  But  we  badly  need  executive  branch 
leadership  in  recognizing  major  attempts 
to  sweep  away  our  whole  system  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  which  stands  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  rights. 

We  badly  need  leadership  in  expos¬ 
ing  the  revolutionaries  and  their  motives 
to  the  people  through  enforcement  of  the 
existing  laws.  And  we  lack  that  leader¬ 
ship  today. 


THE  LATE  DALE  BERTHOUX,  A 
VALIANT  AMERICAN 


(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
draft-card  burners  and  draft  protesters 
getting  the  headlines,  you  will  be  com¬ 
forted.  I  know,  to  learn  that  love  of  coun¬ 
try  still  exists.  This  afternoon  at  2:30, 
Sp4c.  Dale  Berthoux,  U.S.  Army,  one  of, 
my  constituents,  will  be  buried  at  Arlin^ 
ton  Cemetery. 

He  is  one  of  the  great  patriots  o&'the 
war }  At  the  age  of  31,  having  already 
served  in  his  country  for  2  years  on  active 
duty  and  for  6  years  in  the  Reserves,  this 
young  citizen  volunteered  to  l>fs  selective 
service  board  for  service  agaj 

At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he  was 
an  elected  commissioner/of  the  city  of 
Jerseyville,  Ill.,  and  profitably  employed 
in  a  sales  position.  Previous  to  that  he 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Democrat- 
News  in  Jersey vill§/He  was  married  and 
had  a  fine  home. 

In  short,  he  j/a d  a  comfortable  happy 
life  in  Jerseyville  and  every  material  rea¬ 
son  to  let  o  timers  assume  military  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  called  to  serve 
again.  He  wanted  to  serve  in  the  front¬ 
lines  nr  Vietnam,  and  he  did.  He  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  hard  fighting  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  this  year  when  Hill  875  in 
Vietnam  was  taken  by  U.S.  forces.  On 
Sunday  evening,  November  26,  near 
'Dakto,  he  was  killed  in  action.  At  that 


time  he  was  attached  to  the  173d  Air¬ 
borne  Division. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Washington 
for  burial.  In  the  presence  of  his  widow; 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Paul  Berthoux;  his 
brother,  Dann;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phil  Shel¬ 
ton,  and  her  husband;  and  his  widow’s 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Johnston, 
all  of  Jerseyville;  and  his  brother,  Duane, 
Fairfield,  Calif.,  Private  Berthoux  joined 
today  the  great  patriots  of  many  battles 
and  many  wars  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Here  is  a  letter  I  received  a  year  ago, 
in  behalf  of  Private  Berthoux,  which  tells 
eloquently  the  motivation  which  led  him 
to  Arlington : 

November  17,  1966. 

Re  Pvt.  Dale  P.  Berthoux,  US55467165,  4th 
Pit.,  Co.  “B”,  1st  Bn.  61st  Inf.,  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo. 

Representative  Paul  Findley, 

Congressional  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  former  precinct  commit¬ 
teeman  and  Secretary  of  the  Jersey  County 
Republican  Central  Committee,  a  former  Ma¬ 
rine,  and  as  Executive  officer  of  the  Jersey 
Savings  and  Loan,  I  am  requesting  your  help 
through  the  influence  of  your  high  office. 

One  of  my  close  friends  and  a  native  Jers^ 
County,  Illinois,  now  Pvt.  Dale  P.  Berthoux, 
Tnited  States  Army,  is  a  very  unique  person 
aYd  in  a  very  unusual  situation.  Pvy  Ber- 
thoux  is  a  very  rare  individual  incited,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  opinion,  he  is  a  true  .patriot. 

PvtS.  Berthoux  on  October  4,  1ST66,  volun¬ 
teered  For  service  to  his  country/xhrough  the 
local  draft  board  for  service  in  the  United 
States  Armv.  This,  as  such,  may  not  seem  to 
you  to  be  unusual  until  following  facts 
are  pointed  out: 

1.  Pvt.  Bertnoux  is  SHyears  of  age. 

2.  He  had  already  completed  his  military 
obligation  by  servuig/2  years  of  active  duty 
and  6  years  in  the  rererves. 

3.  He  resigned  hasNlected  position  as  one 
of  the  four  ConfmissfcQners  of  the  City  of 
Jerseyville,  Illinois. 

4.  He  resigned  his  portion  as  a  salaried 
representative  of  one  of  She  larger  photo¬ 
graphic  supply  houses  in  th\  Midwest. 

5.  Most/important  of  all,  he.  left  behind  a 
wonderful  wife  and  a  beautiful  Nome. 

6.  H/s  suffered  from  varied  and  Nnciry  spec¬ 
ulations  concerning  his  action. 

lowing  Pvt.  Berthoux  as  I  do  Nd  from 
intimate  conversations  with  him,  lus  sole 
Surpose  and  his  aim  in  volunteering  hisSeerv- 
ices  is  to  set  an  example  for  the  young  {peo¬ 
ple  of  this  -community,  this  State,  and  t\is 
Nation.  He  is  (as  many  people  are)  con\ 
cerned  about  some  of  our  young  men  who : 

1.  Publicly  burn  their  draft  cards. 

2.  Get  married  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
avoiding  service  to  their  country. 

3.  Purposely  get  into  trouble,  again  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  the  draft. 

He  is  also  very  concerned,  as  many  of  us 
are,  about  the  growing  attitude  that  patriot¬ 
ism  is  passe  and  to  be  ridiculed. 

I,  therefore  am  requesting,  because  of  his 
actions  and  the  motives  behind  them,  your 
help  in  obtaining  a  waiver  for  him  as  to  his 
age  to  enable  him  to  attend  Army  Flight 
Officers’  Training.  This  young  man,  I  believe, 
should  even  deserve  direct  commissioning  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fine  and  brave  action  he  has 
taken.  I  also  believe  that  his  action  should 
be  made  known  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  G.  Zimmerman. 


DECISION  IN  UNITED  STATES 
AGAINST  ROBEL  A  TRAGEDY 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wan 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  important  decision  today  hajffied 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court — United 
States  against  Robel.  I  was  dismayed  to 
hear  that  the  Court  has  declared  an 
important  section  of  the  Subversive  Ac¬ 
tivities  Control  Act  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  now  tells  us  that  wereannot  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  menreer  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  organization  tar  engage  in  any 
employment  in  any  defense  facility.  The 
Court  feels  that  we/have  violated  free¬ 
dom  of  associations  by  so  trying  to  curb 
sabotage  and  spying  in  our  defense  facili¬ 
ties. 

The  people/6f  this  country  have  been 
patient  wit#  the  Court  in  the  past, 
although  tffey  have  had  good  reason  to 
question /Its  decisions  which  appear  to 
them  t p  go  easy  on  criminals  and  Com¬ 
munes,  but  I  doubt  that  this  decision 
Willie  met  with  the  same  patience, 
o  quote  one  part  of  this  decision, 
fatten  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the 
'Court  says: 

It  is  made  irrelevant  to  the  statute's  oper¬ 
ation  that  an  individual  may  be  a  passive 
or  inactive  member  of  a  designated  organi¬ 
zation,  that  he  may  be  unaware  of  the 
organization’s  unlawful  aims,  or  that  he  may 
disagree  with  those  unlawful  aims. 


Communists  know  what  the  aims  of 
their  organization  are,  and  their  mem¬ 
bership  is  surely  an  affirmation  of  con¬ 
sent  as  well  as  a  method  of  support  for 
those  goals.  They  surely  are  not  unaware 
that  the  aims  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country.  The  Court  admits 
the  objectives  of  the  Communists  are 
unlawful,  but  it  declares  that  just  be¬ 
cause  one  belongs  to  an  organization 
which  conspires  against  the.  Government 
of  the  United  States  does  not  mean  that 
he  agrees  with  its  unlawful  aims.  This 
is  what  the  Court  says  is  guilt  by  associa¬ 
tion.  I  disagree. 

I  have  today  been  in  contact  with,  the 
Department  of  Defense  about  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  our  defense  establish¬ 
ments  in  view  of  this  decision.  I  hope,  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  drafting  and 
passing  legislation  by  the  early  part  of 
knext  year  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  this 
1  (ecision.  I  will  shortly  have  a  bill  in  this 
area  in  which  I  would  welcome  cospon- 
soi\in  the  House. 


IMPACT  OF  COPPER  IMPORTS 


(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  togxtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  'Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matted) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mv  Speaker,  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  latest  data  from  BDSA — 
Department  of  Comhierce,  on  the  import 
of  copper  raw  material— ore  concen¬ 
trated  material,  blisussr,  and  refined 
copper — indicates  the  following:  Where¬ 
as  the  first  quarter  report  of  1966  impor¬ 
tation  of  copper  was  120, OOTL  short  tons, 
the  figure  increased  to  175,00(kshort  tons 
in  December  of  1966.  This  sho\s  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  inventory  by  both  domestic 
producer  and  consumer  industries  as  a 
precaution  against  a  possible  strike \nd/ 
or  possible  price  increases. 


\ 
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The  average  import  of  copper  raw  ma¬ 
terial  in  1966  was  approximately  140,000 
short  tons  per  quarter.  Beginning  in  the 
firsF'fluarter  of  1967,  imports  held  at  the 
140,000  short-ton  level.  However,  in  the 
second\iuarter  of  1967  this  figure  in¬ 
creased  th  154,500  short  tons.  The  star¬ 
tling  fact, \owever,  is  that  during  Octo¬ 
ber  of  1967  rare  import  of  raw  copper  in¬ 
creased  to  60)892  short  tons  and,  when 
projected  on  tnis  basis  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1967,  it  will  be  180,000  short 
tons,  the  largest  figure  for  these  imports 
in  the  last  2  years.  This  bears  out  charges 
made  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  thexunions  that  the 
importation  of  copper  raV  materials  has 
increased  sharply  in  recen\months. 

I  would  like  to  point  ouKto  my  col¬ 
leagues  the  grave  impact  thatxthese  im¬ 
ports  are  having  not  just  on  theBtate  of 
Montana  and  the  other  copper-produc¬ 
ing  States,  but  on  our  Nation  a\d  its 
economy  as  well.  We  have  discussed  in 
this  body  the  dangers  of  inflation,  and  I 
have  discussed  my  concern  for  the  enn 
ployees  who  have  been  on  strike  against' 
the  copper  companies  since  July  15,  a 
total  of  149  days  on  this  December  11. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
Wilbur  Mills,  who  has  given  careful 
attention  to  the  subject  of  inflation  and 
the  drain  of  our  gold  reserves  from  the 
impact  of  these  imports.  The  cost  of  these 
imports  has  been  averaging  between  60- 
65  cents  per  pound,  while  the  domestic 
price  is  38  cents  per  pound.  This  situa¬ 
tion  has  created  a  drain  on  the  dollar.  It 
is  inflationary,  damaging  to  our  national 
economy,  and  particularly  damaging  to 
the  striking  workers  and  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  for  the  strik¬ 
ers  and  the  fact  that  negotiations  have 
not  been  carried  on  has  prompted  me  to 
write  to  the  President,  urging  him  to  ap¬ 
point  a  special  board  of  inquiry  to  look 
into  the  copper  strike. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  Robert  Walker  in  the  New 
York  Times.  This  fine  article  points  out 
an  additional  aspect  of  this  situation: 
That  buyers  are  substituting  other 
metals,  when  possible,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  copper.  This,  too,  will  surely, 
be  harmful  to  copper  companies  ai 
workers  as  well. 

Substitutes  for  Copper  Gain  Grotj^d 
(By  Robert  Walker) 

“Maybe  you’d  better  forget  aboi^tT  copper 
and  ship  us  aluminum  instead.’ 

Reactions  like  this  are  increasingly  evident 
among  buyers  of  wire,  cable  an^ other  prod¬ 
ucts  in  which  copper  and  aluminum  compete 
for  the  market,  industry  soq/ees  observed  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  growing  tendency  Ao  find  substitutes 
for  copper  is  only  one  yof  several  symptoms 
of  a  strike  in  domestic' copper  mines,  smelt¬ 
ers  and  refineries  that  began  July  15,  closing 
about  90  per  cent  of  American  capacity. 

In  addition,  prices  for  foreign  copper  have 
risen,  driving  the  prices  of  brass-mill  prod¬ 
ucts  higher.  Wfany  copper-and-brass  fabri¬ 
cating  operations — not  themselves  struck — 
have  nevertheless  been  forced  to  shut  down 
for  lack  ot^aw  materials. 

/  NO  SETTLEMENT  SEEN 

A  settlement  of  the  19-week  strike  was 
nowbtre  in  sight  last  week.  The  United 
Steelworkers — bargaining  for  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  those  of  several  other  unions  in 


the  copper  industry — and  the  major  copper 
producers  were  reported  to  be  far  apart  on 
two  basic  issues. 

One  was  wages,  and  the  other — probably 
destined  to  be  more  troublesome — was  a 
union  demand  for  company-wide  bargaining 
with  each  of  the  producers.  Traditionally, 
copper  settlements  have  been  reached  mine 
by  mine  and  smelter  by  smelter. 

Company  spokesmen  charged  that  the 
eventual  aim  of  the  Steelworkers  was  to 
achieve  simultaneous  contract  expiration 
dates  at  all  the  facilities  of  each  company, 
enabling  the  union  finally  to  bargain  for 
one  contract  with  the  whole  industry  under 
the  threat  of  a  blanket,  national  strike. 

Spokesmen  for  the  copper  producers  last 
week  discounted  reports  from  Washington 
that  the  Administration  would  move  for  an 
injunction  to  halt  the  strike  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

PRICE  INCREASES 

“Let’s  face  it,”  one  copper  executive  ob¬ 
served,  “the  strike  is  not  yet  a  political 
problem.  Most  of  the  general  public  doesn’t 
even  know  it’s  on,” 

The  copper  producers  were  painfully 
aware  it  was  on.  They  esimated  last  week 
that  the  loss  in  production  so  far  had  been 
600,000  tons. 

Production  in  October  was  a  trickle  of 
1)^63  tons  from  United  States  mines,  while 
39)490  tons  were  refined  and  about  75,00 
tonsVere  shipped. 

ThNdifference  between  mine  output  afld 
consumption  has  been  made  up  partly  by 
mill  and,  consumer  inventories — evidently 
much  larger  at  the  beginning  of  th/ strike 
than  almost  anyone  had  imagined — and 
partly  by  scrap  supplies  and  foreigh  sources. 

The  American,  producer  prices^-the  lowest 
in  the  world  at  JHlcents  a  pound— was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  joke.  This  is  the yprice  at  which 
United  States  copper  companies  sell  domes¬ 
tically  mined  metal  t\  fa  tyred  customers. 

However,  there  was  practically  no  mined 
metal.  As  a  result  bras^miiis  had  imposed 
a  series  of  price  incre/seNthat  brought  the 
level  for  copper  content  in.  such  products 
as  plumbing  fixtuyfes  to  abdqt  50  cents  a 
pound. 

In  a  series  of/moves  last  week,  Canadian 
copper  producers  raised  their  prices  from 
47  cents  abound  to  51  cents  a  ppund  in 
Canadian  funds. 

The  prjfce  on  the  London  MetaY  Ex 
change— /he  so-called  world  price — wasNiis- 
torted  Joy  the  devaluation  of  the  poundAJ 
was  havering  around  61  cents  a  pound,  dow 
fronr  62  cents  before  the  pound  was  cut  from 
$2/60  in  United  States  funds  to  $2.40. 

/And  even  if  the  strike  ended  tomorrow — 
r  vhich  it  won’t — producers  and  consumers 
would  be  in  trouble.  The  Barth  Smelting 
Corporation,  a  Newark  processor,  commented 
in  a  market  letter  last  week: 

“Considerable  problems  will  arise  when 
United  States  producers’  copper  does  again 
become  available.  There  will  be  such  a  huge 
backlog  of  defense-rated  orders  laying  claim 
to  it  that  civilian  consumers  would  not  get 
copper  for  a  long  time,  unless  present  regu¬ 
lations  were  changed. 

“Defense  set-asides  [the  proportion  that 
producers  must  hold  for  defense  orders]  are 
still  at  26  per  cent. 

“The  Government  may  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  this  percentage  or  stretch  out 
the  period  for  replacement  of  copper  used 
from  their  inventories  by  defense  contrac 
tors,  to  insure  a  flow  of  copper  for  defense 
and  civilian  producers  alike. 

“Without  such  change,  non-defense  con 
sumers  would  be  forced  into  the  open  mar-  . 
ket  to  secure  their  copper,  which  would  push  / 
these  outside  prices  even  higher.” _ ' 

MONTANANS  AND  JOB  CORPS 
SHARE  THANKSGIVING 

(Mr.  OLSEN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Tim  Babcock,  asked  his  fellow 
Montanans  as  they  celebrate  a  holiday 
from  work  and  enjoy  a  bounteous  meal, 
to  open  their  hearts  to  their  less  fortu¬ 
nate  neighbors.  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
among  those  “less  fortunate  neighbors, 
who  never  have  known  Thanksgiving  in 
a  home  and  who  would  count  as  one  of 
the  most  cherished  experiences  of  their 
lives,  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  joys 
of  a  Montana  family  Thanksgiving  gath¬ 
ering,”  were  the  enrollees  of  the  Federal 
Job  Corps  centers.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  that  these  youngsters, 
who  have  been  forgotten  for  so  long,  are 
being  forgotten  no  more.  I  include  Gov¬ 
ernor  Babcock’s  proclamation  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  it  has  been  traditional,  since 
Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  in  Plymouth 
Colony  in  1621,  for  Americans  to  set  aside 
one  special  day  each  year  to  give  thanks  for 
the  blessings  afforded  them  by  an  Almighty 
Being;  and 

Whereas,  the  major  religious  faiths  join 
together  at  Thanksgiving  in  a  united  appeal 
for  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  asking  all  Amer¬ 
icans  to  share  in  accordance  with  their  abil¬ 
ity;  and 

Whereas,  Thanksgiving  is  a  warm  and  hap¬ 
py  occasion,  a  time  when  all  of  us  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  families  can  demonstrate  to  our  own 
inner  satisfaction  that  we  are  indeed  good 
neighbors,  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  men  and  truly  desirous  of  helping 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  among  us — in  our 
state  rehabilitation  centers,  in  the  Job  Corps 
camps,  in  orphanages  and  other  institutions 
■ — who  never  have  known  Thanksgiving  in  a 
home  and  who  would  count  as  one  of  the 
most  cherished  experiences  of  their  lives  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  joys  of  a  Montana 
family  Thanksgiving  gathering;  and 

Whereas,  this  traditional  American  holiday 
is  a  time  for  prayer  for  our  men  in  Vietnam 
and  our  service  personnel  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  globe;  a  time  for  earnest  reflection 
on  the  basic  principles  which  have  made 
America  the  greatest  nation  ever  to  exist  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  a  time  for  giving 
thanks  for  national  loyalty,  patriotism  and 
belief  in  the  ideals  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  in  praying  for  peace,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  display  and  honor  our  coun¬ 
try’s  flag  on  the  occasion  of  Thanksgiving; 

Now  therefore,  By  the  power  vested  in  me, 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  I,  Tim 
Babcock,  proclaim;  Thursday,  the  23rd  day 
of  November,  1967,  as  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
Montana,  and  ask  Montanans,  as  they  cele¬ 
brate  a  holiday  from  work  and  enjoy  a  boun¬ 
teous  meal,  to  implore  the  Almighty  for  the 
safety  and  strength  of  our  fighting  men,  to 
open  their  hearts  to  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  meaning 
of  Thanksgiving,  and  to  give  prayerful  thanks 
for  the  many  wonderful  blessings  which  are 
theirs. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Montana  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of 
Helena,  the  Capital,  this  20th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Jim  Babcock, 
Governor  of  Montana. 

Attest: 

Frank  Murray, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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A  telephone  call  between  Marcello  and 
Giancana  straightened  out  the  episode,  which 
was  dismissed  as  a  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  Mafia  families. 

\DiPiazza  was  returned  to  his  New  Orleans 
home  via  the  same  route,  by  the  same  escorts. 

DUfiazza,  despite  an  arrest  record  stretch¬ 
ing  Back  to  1946,  had  no  convictions  until 
his  feNral  trial  last  September  in  Cincinnati. 

In  199C,  he  was  one  of  a  dozen  defendants 
in  the  Ntw  Orleans  “free  load"  gambling 
case,  but  Nter  was  excused  from  the  trial 
because  of  screak  heart.  DiPiazza  made  the 
same  excuse  V  get  out  of  the  Cincinnati 
trial,  but  a  judge  ordered  him  to  trial  with  a 
federal  physiciairetanding  by.  (The  free  load 
case  involved  a  federal  charge  that  bookies 
were  using  long-disSance  phone  lines  with¬ 
out  charge.)  \ 

Other  defendants  in  >he  New  Orleans  case 
included  Benny  “Big  ^orky”  Lasoff;  his 
brother,  Robert  “Little  Porky”  Lasoff;  Myron 
Deckelbaum,  and  Gilbert  LHe  Beckley,  then 
all  of  Newport.  All  the  defemhmts  were  ac¬ 
quitted.  \ 

DiPiazza,  who  continued  his  Bookie  busi¬ 
ness  until  his  arrest  by  FBI  agentes  in  New 
Orleans  on  Nov.  25,  may  have  learned  some 
of  his  tricks  from  Gil  Beckley. 

Beckley,  according  to  Internal  RCTjenue 
agents,  operated  his  gambling  enterprise3\put 
of  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  1962  trial.  Federal  agents  say 
Deming,  Roger  Egan  and  Roger  Seith,  all\ 
from  northern  Kentucky,  received  their  gam¬ 
bling  schooling  from  Beckley. 

Beckley,  known  as  “The  Brain,”  of  the 
nation’s  layoff  gambling  network,  was  the 
author  of  the  “Cincinnati  Line.”  He  also  was 
creator  of  the  Beckley- Soble  combine  out  of 
Montreal,  the  largest  bookmaking  operation 
in  Canada. 

Beckley,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Vito  Geno¬ 
vese  family  of  New  York  through  Mafia  lieu¬ 
tenants  “Fat  Tony”  Salerno  and  “Trigger 
Mike”  Coppola,  was  convicted  last  March  of 
violating  the  federal  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion  in  aid  of  racketeering  statute. 

Federal  agents  say  that  the  mob  prob¬ 
ably  had  selected  Deming  to  be  their  layoff 
gambling  man  in  Cincinnati,  rather  than 
Deming  applying  to  them  for  his  franchise. 

Deming,  because  of  his  schooling  with 
Beckley,  is  known  to  be  an  experienced 
gambler  who  ran  a  successful  business.  The 
mob  would  not  try  to  control  directly  a 
nickel-dime  handbook  operator. 

Deming  also  was  known  to  be  careful,  had 
a  relatively  light  arrest  record,  and  would 
not  be  careless  in  allowing  evidence  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  federal  agents.  He  also  was 
considered  honest  and  would  give  an  acV 
curate  accounting  of  his  layoff  business.  / 

Agents  were  unable  to  uncover  how  Darn¬ 
ing  passed  his  money  along  the  layoff  batting 
routes.  Other  gamblers,  they  say,  find  no 
difficulty  in  passing  money  by  aouriers, 
Western  Union,  or  through  the  mails. 

The  Mafia's  “commission,”  which  settles 
geographical  and  jurisdiction?!!  disputes, 
says  a  Justice  Department  official,  knows 
exactly  what  is  going  in  the  Greater  Cin¬ 
cinnati  area.  / 

“When  you  convict  GilyCeckleys,  Sam  Di- 
Piazzas  and  Clyde  Dembfgs,  it  hurts  them,” 
he  says.  “But  they  wiiyne  back. 

“They  have  the  tame  and  the  patience, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  money.” 

What  led  to  the/Conviction  of  Deming  and 
DiPiazza  last  September  was,  literally,  one 
of  the  biggest/men  in  Hamilton  County— 
Emil  "Jelly”  /Webby  who  weighs  well  over 
250  pounds/ 

Jelly  is  /ne  of  the  many  small-time  fig¬ 
ures  who/nung  around  Newport  in  its  hey¬ 
day  uivtal  George  Ratterman  was  elected 
sheriffs  of  Campbell  County. 

O/ Jan.  13,  1966,  Jelly  Wehby  was  in  Las 
Vegas.  He  began  making  numerous  phone 
c/fls  from  a  pay  phone.  The  calls  were  so 
/umerous  that  special  agents  of  the  Internal 
/ Revenue  Service  took  notice. 


It  was  those  phone  calls  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Deming 
and  DiPiazza. 

Both  were  convicted  In  U.S.  District  Court 
on  Sept.  26  on  seven  counts  of  interstate 
transportation  in  aid  of  racketeering  and 
one  count  of  conspiracy. 

In  January  1966  Wehby  was  using  a  pub¬ 
lic  pay  phone  at  the  hotel.  IRS  agents  got 
the  long  distance  toll  records  for  that  phone. 

The  toll  records  showed  that  numerous 
calls  were  being  made  to  a  certain  number 
in  Cincinnati.  The  IRS  office  in  Las  Vegas 
asked  the  Cincinnati  IRS  office  to  check. 

Cincinnati  did.  It  found  that  the  number 
was  for  Harry  Acker  at  3808  Woodford  road, 
Silverton.  The  name  Harry  Acker  meant 
nothing  to  the  special  agents  in  Cincinnati. 

The  wagering  squad  of  the  IRS  office  was 
out  of  town  (the  Cincinnati  IRS  office  covers 
the  southern  half  of  Ohio  including  Colum¬ 
bus) .  But  by  June  11  the  wagering  squad 
turned  its  attention  to  Harry  Acker  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  Woodford  road  address  under  sur¬ 
veillance. 

The  surveillance  was  maintained  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  normal  bookmaking 
hours.  Interest  picked  up  when  one  of  the 
IRS  agents  got  a  good  look  at  Harry  Acker. 
The  agent  informed  his  colleagues  that  Acker 
really  was  William  Clyde  Deming,  a  book-y 
maker.  From  1954  to  1962,  he  had  held  a  fed/ 
eral  gambling  stamp.  / 

IRS  went  to  the  Cincinnati  phone  company 
'and  got  toll  records  for  the  number  and  also 
f)w-  Deming’s  home  in  Ft.  Thomas,  showing 
cans  to  bookmakers  in  other  citie/  An  IRS 
agent  placed  several  bets  with  persons  who 
were  dealing  with  Deming.  / 

The  evidence  was  sufficient  for  agent  Guy 
WethereV to  list  the  facts  in/n  affidavit  for 
a  search  warrant  for  the  basement  apartment 
at  3808  Woodford  road.  y.S.  Commissioner 
Henry  E.  Sheldon  II  signed  the  warrant  and 
on  July  22,  196k  the  agents  raided  the  apart¬ 
ment.  \  / 

SimultaneouslyXwuds  were  conducted  in 
Akron,  Dayton,  0.,/wnthiana,  and  Lexington. 

What  they  foufid  rn  Silverton  turned  out 
to  be  a  bonanza  for\enforcement  agents. 
Deming  was  paught  wrth  weeks  of  betting 
slips  and  bal/nce  sheets,  showing  who  he  was 
dealing  with,  when,  and  now  much  money 
was  involved.  \ 

The  betting  slips  were  torn  into  small 
pieces  paper  and  were  accumulating  in  a 
shopping  bag.  Another  shopping,  bag  with 
move  betting  slips  was  found  insDeming’s 
hame.  \ 

/Agents  believe  Deming  was  afraid  to  put  the 
/slips  in  the  garbage  because  other  Book¬ 
makers  have  been  convicted  by  evidence 
found  in  their  garbage.  \ 

It  took  the  IRS  months  to  piece  together, 
the  tiny  pieces  of  paper  into  legible  betting 
slips. 

Also  found  in  the  basement  apartment  were 
a  tape  recorder  with  race  results  on  the  tape1 
and  a  short-wave  radio.  Deming  had  $7500  on 
his  person.  The  agents  found  a  bank  entry 
slip  with  the  number  of  a  safe  deposit  box. 

The  agents  got  another  search  warrant  five 
days  later  to  enter  this  box — listed  as  being 
rented  by  Carl  Donaldson  at  the  Norwood 
branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  There,  the  agents  found  $45,000  in 
cash.  The  money  was  seized  and  is  being  held 
as  part  of  the  evidence  against  Deming.  No¬ 
body  ever  has  found  Donaldson. 

From  the  betting  slips  and  balance  sheets, 
the  agents  determined  that  from  June  18  to 
July  21,  1966,  Deming  carried  on  a  $400,000 
a  month  bookmaking  business. 

The  records  show  that  both  Deming  and 
DiPiazza  were  laying  off  bets  with  each  other. 
Bookmakers  lay  off  bets  when  one  of  them 
has  heavy  betting  on  a  particular  race.  To 
ease  the  hazard  of  a  big  pay-off  on  one  race, 
a  bookmaker  bets  part  of  it  with  another 
bookmaker. 

Deming’s  records  showed  that  while  his 
knowledge  of  racing  was  excellent  he  never¬ 


theless  bet  on  short  odds  sure  things.  For 
instance,  on  June  30  he  bet  $15,000  apd 
got  back  $17,000.  On  July  19  he  bet  $1/800 
and  got  back  $18,730.  / 

Phillip  Michael,  federal  prosecutor/ asked 
Deming  during  a  trial  recess  how  be  would 
pick  the  up-coming  famous  Woodward  race 
at  Aqueduct.  Deming  not  oply  picked 
Damascus  to  win,  Buckpassei/ to  come  in 
second,  and  Dr.  Fager  to  pl/ce  third,  but 
also  gave  a  10-minute  explanation  for  his 
choices.  The  race  on  Sept/  30  came  out  as 
Deming  picked  it.  / 

The  balance  sheets  found  in  the  shopping 
bags  contained  phone /numbers  of  DiPiazza’s 
apartment  home  in  New  Orleans,  the  two  New 
York  hotels  where  be  stayed  along  with  their 
room  numbers,  and.  the  New  Orleans  Athletic 
Club  which  DiPiazza  frequented. 

All  this  indicated  Deming  was  making  nu¬ 
merous  bets  /with  DiPiazza.  The  evidence  to 
prove  that  DiPiazza  was  betting  with  Deming 
came  from/ another  raid. 

This  was  made  on  Jan.  8,  1966,  when  the 
federal/  government  conducted  raids  in 
Miami;  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  Conyers,  Ga.; 
Coh/mbia,  S.C.;  Clarksdale,  Miss.;  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Baton  Rouge. 

/ These  raids  stemmed  out  of  the  use  of  the 
/‘blue  box,”  a  generator  which  produced  a 
sound  identical  to  a  telephone  dial  tone. 
With  this  tone,  long-distance  calls  can  be 
made  without  toll  records  being  made.  The 
raids  also  stemmed  from  the  use  of  telephone 
credit  cards  in  with  bogus  names. 

One  of  the  men  to  be  served  with  search 
warrants  that  day  was  Samuel  S.  DiPiazza. 
And  on  his  person  DiPiazza  was  carrying  bal¬ 
ance  sheets. 

At  the  trial  the  balance  sheets  of  Deming 
and  DiPiazza  complemented  each  other.  The 
verdict  was  guilty  as  charged.  The  sentences 
were  10  years  in  federal  prison  for  both  of 
them. 

Deming’s  days  in  Federal  Court  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  have  just  begun.  He  goes  on  trial  again 
today  on  another  charge  of  interstate  trans¬ 
portation  (making  long  distance  phone  calls) 
in  aid  of  racketeering.  With  Deming  as  an¬ 
other  defendent  is  Otto  Kuhn  of  Lexington, 
who,  the  government  charges,  was  dealing 
with  Deming  in  horse  bets. 

Deming  also  faces  trials  in  Cincinnati  with 
Hershel  “Huck”  Turner,  47,  of  Cynthiana, 
and  Joseph  Polli  of  Louisville. 


(Mr.  WYDLER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  WYDLER ’S  remarks  will  appear 
'hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


RURAL  POVERTY 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins)  was  granted  permssion  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  during  the  debate  in  this 
House  on  the  amendments  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  antipoverty  program,  I  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  which  would  ear¬ 
mark  antipoverty  expenditures  on  urban 
and  rural  poor,  in  accordance  with  the 
respective  incidents  of  rural  and  urban 
poverty. 

As  was  the  fate  of  most  amendments  to 
that  particular  bill,  this  proposal  was 
voted  down. 

We  knew  at  that  time  that,  while 
nearly  half  of  this  Nation’s  poor  live  in 
rural  areas,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
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portunity  was  proposing  to  allocate  about 
36  percent  of  fiscal  1968  expenditures  to 
the  fight  against  rural  poverty.  We  knew 
at  that  time  that  26.9  percent  of  rural 
Americans  are  poor  as  compared  with 
14.4  percent  of  our  city  dwellers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  did  not  know 
was  that  at  the  very  time  we  were  reject¬ 
ing  a  move  to  guarantee  the  rural  poor 
their  fair  share  of  the  antipoverty  effort, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
holding  the  lid  on  a  report  which  calls 
the  situation  of  14  million  rural  poor  “a 
national  disgrace.” 

This  report  has  been  in  the  President’s 
hands  since  September,  nearly  4  months. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  for  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  its  contents  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  during  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  antipoverty  effort. 

Today,  I  ask  “Where  were  you,  Mr. 
President?”  I  suspect  many  millions  of 
poor  people  in  rural  America  are  asking 
the  same  question. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post : 

Rural  Poverty 

The  President’s  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Rural  Poverty  has  made  findings 
and  recommendations  so  sweeping  and  com¬ 
prehensive  and  exhaustive  in  character  that 
its  report  is  bound  to  figure  in  the  formation 
of  national  policy  for  a  generation. 

Its  disclosures  on  the  nature  of  rural  pov¬ 
erty  will  not  surprise  or  amaze  those  who 
have  heard  the  reports  of  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Orville  Freeman  and  others.  The  pov¬ 
erty  of  14  million  rural  Americans  is,  as  the 
Commission  says,  “a  national  disgrace.”  It 
is  not  the  first  to  say  that  the  urban  riots 
of  1967  “had  their  roots  in  considerable  part 
in  rural  poverty.”  The  Commission  rightly 
makes  the  point  that  “the  more  vocal  and 
better  organized  urban  poor  gain  most  of 
the  benefits  of  current  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
grams.” 

The  disparities  between  urban  and  rural 
life  have  become  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge:  one  in  every  eight  urban  persons  is 
poor,  one  of  every  15  suburban,  one  of  every 
four  rural  persons.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  in  rural  America,  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  poor.  Three  out  of  five  rural  white 
people  are  poor.  There  are  three  million  illit¬ 
erate  rural  adults.  One  out  of  13  houses  are 
unfit.  The  melancholy  indices  of  rural  calam¬ 
ity  can  be  continued  ad  infinitum. 

The  Commission,  in  spite  of  its  gloomy 
findings  of  fact  is  hopeful  that  something 
can  be  done  and  it  wishes  the  country  to 
adopt  and  put  into  effect  a  policy  that 
would  give  to  residents  of  rural  America 
equal  opportunity  with  those  of  other  citi¬ 
zens.  It  has  a  program  for  providing  full  em¬ 
ployment,  adequate  shelter,  rural  education, 
medical  care,  family  planning,  rural  housing, 
better  rural  government  and  other  answers 
to  rural  inadequacies. 

In  total,  its  recommendations  would  in¬ 
volve  Federal  commitment  to  rural  change 
on  a  scale  unprecedented  as  to  both  expendi¬ 
ture  and  intervention  in  local  and  state  af¬ 
fairs.  Some  of  its  proposals  tend  toward 
complicating  governmental  arrangements 
that  elsewhere  it  finds  already  too  involved. 

The  Commission’s  appraisal  of  the  Federal 
acreage  crop  adjustment  programs  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are  not  specifically  "poverty” 
programs,  but  faults  them  for  not  having 
more  effect  on  the  poor.  The  crop  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  have  effects  that  permeate 
the  life  of  many  parts  of  rural  America, 
maintaining  commodity  price  levels  that 
otherwise  would  descend  to  disaster  levels, 
distributing  direct  benefits  and  sustaining 
the  prosperity  of  the  vast  rural  business 
of  supplying  and  marketing  farm  commo¬ 
dities.  These  commodity  programs  may  not 
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deal  with  the  rural  poor — but  they  deal  with 
a  lot  of  people  who  would  be  poor  without 
them  and  their  significance  and  importance 
in  relations  to  rural  life  should  not  be 
minimized. 

To  close  the  poverty  gap  by  cash  subsidies 
to  the  poor,  the  Commission  estimates, 
would  cost  $12.5  billion — $5  billion  for  rural 
poor  alone.  It  is  an  alternative  the  utter  sim¬ 
plicity  of  which,  in  the  form  of  income  sub¬ 
sidies  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  end  may 
strongly  recommend  itself  as  an  alternative 
to  the  more  involved  social,  economic  and 
cultural  programs  the  Commission  proposes. 


REA  TELEPHONE  LOAN  POLICY 

(Mr.  NELSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
atkins)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
pend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  program  under 
President  Eisenhower  for  3  years,  1953- 
56.  This  program  has  to  a  degree  had  its 
^controversial  moments,  but  by  and  large 
11  admit  that  its  contributions  to  the 
wHjl-being  of  rural  America  have  been 
outstanding,  if  not  amazing. 

During  the  years  that  I  served,  it  we 
my  purpose  to  administer  the  act  An 
keeping 'with  the  intent  of  the  law /and 
in  a  manner  that  would  bring  maximum 
benefits  to 'rural  America  with  a:  mini¬ 
mum  of  burden  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States/ 

Today,  the  rihral  electric  /Cooperatives 
have  proceeded  with  a  record  most  out¬ 
standing  in  near  toted  rural  service,  and 
loan  repayments  arerheyond  the  fondest 
forecasts  of  REA  proponents.  Rural  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  195Srhad  not  progressed 
to  a  satisfactory  decree,  and  independent 
telephone  companies  had  n^t  been  given 
the  encouragenrent  to  expand  services 
in  rural  areas/  We  adopted  a\policy  of 
stimulating  expansion  by  extending  loans 
to  those  companies  for  that  purpose. 
Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  small, 
independent  companies  which  foSmd 
other  /financing  almost  unobtainabl 
This/was  done  because  any  system  to  b? 
successful  needs  a  central  exchange,  and 
Cpefully  rural  areas  would  receive  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  stimulus  of  Federal  low- 
interest  loans.  The  plan  worked  and  the 
independents  met  the  challenge.  A  great 
expansion  of  rural  telephone  service  re¬ 
sulted. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  REA 
act  to  make  telephone  loans  to  com¬ 
panies  well  able  to  finance  their  own  op¬ 
eration.  However,  it  seems  that  this  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  departed  from  and  large 
companies  now  seem  to  have  latched  on 
to  below-cost  interest  rates  to  expand 
not  just  rural  telephone  service  but  total 
overall  systems  operation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  point  I  make : 

Continental  Telephone  Is  Expecting  In¬ 
crease  in  Earnings  for  Year — Executive 
Says  Advance  Is  Seen  Despite  Per-Share 
Dilution  of  Acquisitions  and  Other 
Factors 

New  York. — Earnings  of  Continental  Tele¬ 
phone  Corp  ,  St.  Louis,  are  expected  to  rise  to 
about  $1.15  a  share  in  1967,  from  $15,129,598, 
or  $1.07  a  share,  in  1966,  Phillip  J.  Lucier, 
president,  said  after  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Anaysts. 


Mr.  Lucier  said  earnings  gains  are  be'ng 
achieved  despite  dilutionary  earnings  effects 
of  prompt  consolidation  of  71  acquisitions, 
made  this  year,  with  others  pending,  higher 
depreciation  charges,  and  a  general  trend  this 
year  of  lower  earnings  by  the  independent 
telephone  industry. 

Just  one  of  the  acquisitions,  Trans-Contin¬ 
ental  Telephone  &  Electronics  Inc.,  cpst  nine- 
month  earnings^five  cents  a  share/by  being 
included  just  three  days  after  inerger  into 
Continental.  Sharply  increased/depreciation 
charges  cost  another  seven  cen/s  a  share,  and 
will  have  a  further  adverse  effect  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  Mr.  Lucie/ noted.  Earnings 
'  for  the  nine  months  were  $14,828,746,  or  79 
cents  a  share,  up  fronft  $12,322,846,  or  71 
cents  a  share,  a  year  e/rlier.  Revenue  rose  to 
$128,291,538  from  $ia/l40,010. 

Continental  has/made  an  agreement  in 
principle  with  the  government  of  Trinidad- 
Tobagd  to  acquire  a  50%  interest  in  the 
government-owned  telephone  system  serving 
those  two  Ca/rbbean  islands,  Mr.  Lucier  dis¬ 
closed.  The/agreement  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  cabinet  of  Trinidad-Tobago  and  by 
Continental  directors.  If  satisfactorily  con¬ 
cluded/  Continental  would  take  over  man- 
agem/mt  of  the  system  next  spring,  he  said. 
The/system  serves  45,000  telephones  and  has 
a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  phone 
Srvice,  he  added. 

ENTERED  AREA  IN  JANUARY 

This  would  be  Continental’s  fourth  acqui¬ 
sition  in  the  Caribbean  area.  It  entered  the 
area  for  the  first  time  in  January  with 
acquisition  of  a  51%  interest  in  the  system 
serving  Grand  Bahama  Island.  It  purchased  a 
51%  interest  in  the  Barbados  system  in 
February  and  a  50%  interest  in  the  Jamaica 
system  at  mid-year.  These  three  systems  now 
serve  about  79,500  telephones.  Continental 
is  intereted  in  making  further  acquisitions 
of  telephone  systems  in  the  Caribbean,  Mr. 
Lucier  said. 

Continental  expects  to  be  serving  almost 
1,200,000  telephones  by  year-end,  almost 
double,  the  660,000  a  year  earlier,  Charles 
Wohlstetter,  chairman,  told  the  analysts.  The 
company  expects  to  acquire  additional  in¬ 
dependent  systems  next  year  with  a  total  of 
about  100,000  telephones,  and  to  continue 
making  annual  acquisition  at  about  that 
rate  for  the  next  few  years,  he  said.  Company 
officials  estimated  that  about  1,700  small 
nonafiiliated  systems  with  about  2,000,000 
telephones  are  candidates  for  acquisition  by 
larger  systems. 

Even  without  further  major  acquisitions, 
^Continental  expects  to  be  serving  about  2,- 
X)0,000  telephones  by  early  1971,  Mr.  Lucier 
predicted.  He  forecast  telephone  revenue  of 
$300,000,000  and  manufacturing  sales  of  $75,- 
000,000  by  early  1971,  and  said  the  company 
expects  to  double  per-share  earnings  by  the 
end  of  1072. 

CapitaKoutlays  by  Continental  this  year 
and  next  Nvill  total  about  $100,000,000,  up 
from  about 'V70, 000, 000  i.i  1966,  he  said.  But 
outlays  per-talephone  are  diminishing  be¬ 
cause  75%  of  the  company’s  equipment  is 
less  than  five  yealys  old,  he  said.  Depreciation 
will  provide  abouM one-third  of  next  year’s 
construction  budgeNuP  from  22%  last  year, 
he  said. 

A  bank  line  of  creditNAvill  carry  Continen¬ 
tal’s  outside  financing  \eeds  through  May 
1969,  although  the  company  may  enter  the 
money  market  next  year,  h\said.  Continen¬ 
tal  companies  hold  $132,00hi000  of  loans, 
averaging  30  years,  from  the 'Government’s 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  at  2% 
interest,  he  reported.  The  company  may  re¬ 
consider  its  current  policy  of  reluotancy  to 
seek  new  REA  loans  in  view  of  interim  rates 
up  about  7%  in  commercial  marke^,  he 
added.- 

Net  income  from .  Continental’s  mar 
facturing  operation  rose  18%  in  the  fir3 
nine  months,  Mr.  Lucier  reported.  “But  the' 
third  quarter  was  very  soft,  reflecting  the 
cutback  in  capital  expenditures  in  the  inde- 
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To  provide  an  improved  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  oj>eration  of  economic  opportunity  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1967. 


Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  ( other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of  such 
Act),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  the  sum  of  $1,980,000,000,  of  which,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  616  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  appropriated  or 
made  available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  exceed  $295,00(1,000  for 
•he  purpose  of  carry  ing  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  such 
p.ct,  $476,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  I, 
$60,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  1, 
$950,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  II,  $20,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carry  ing  out  part  A  of  title  III,  $27,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carry  ing  out  part  B  of  title  III,  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  406  of  title  IV.  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  A  of  title  V,  $25,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  B  of  title  V,  $16,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  VI,  and  $31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  VIII, 
and  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1969. 


78  Stat.  508, 
42  USC  2701 
note. 

79  Stat.  978. 
42  USC  2966. 


P.711. 


80  Stat.  1472. 
42  USC  2991  et 
sea. 


TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


JOB  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 


Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Part  A — Job  Corps 

B  “statement  of  purpose 


78  Stat.  508. 
42  USC  2711- 
2722. 


“Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job  Corps  for  low-income,  disad¬ 
vantaged  young  men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  selecting  individuals  as  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  residential  and/or  nonresidential  centers  in  which 
enrollees  will  participate  in  intensive  programs  of  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and  other  activities,  and 
prescribes  various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  operation  and  continuing  development  of  the  Job  Corps.  Its 
purpose  is  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an 
unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become 
more  responsible,  employable,  and  productive  citizens:  and  to  do  so  in 
a  way  that  contributes,  where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  National, 
State,  and  community  resources,  and  to  the  development  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can  be 
widely  utilized  by  public  aud  private  institutions  and  agencies. 
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81  STAT.  673 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS 


“Sec.  102.  There  is  hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  a  ‘Job  Corps’. 


individuals  eligible  for  the  job  CORPS 


“Sec.  103.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a  young  man  or 
woman  must  be  a  person  who — 


“(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States  who  has  at¬ 
tained  age  fourteen  but  not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of 
enrollment ; 

“(2)  is  a  low-income  individual  or  member  of  a  low-income 
family  who  requires  additional  education,  training,  or  intensive 
counseling  and  related  assistance  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  mean¬ 
ingful  employment,  participate  successfully  in  regular  school- 
work,  qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable  to  his  needs,  or 
satisfy  Armed  Forces  requirements; 

“(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  characterized  by 
cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife,  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his  prospects  for  successfuh 
participation  in  any  other  program  providing  needed  training 
education,  or  assistance ;  ^ 

“(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  provided  for  in 
sections  104  and  105,  to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspira¬ 
tions  needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  program 
authorized  in  this  part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust 
to  the  standards  of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work  and 
training  which  that  program  involves;  and 

“(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe  (including  special  standards  for  the  enrollment  on 
a  residential  basis  of  14  and  15  year  olds)  and  agrees  to  comply 
with  all  applicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 


‘screening  and  selection  of  applicants — general  provisions 


“Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  for  the 
screening  and  selection  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules  shall  be  implemented  through  ar¬ 
rangements  which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organizations  such  as 
community  action  agencies,  public  employment  offices,  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules  shall  establish  specific 
standards  and  procedures  for  conducting  screening  and  selection  an 
tivities ;  shall  encourage  recruitment  through  agencies  and  individual? 
having  contact  with  youths  o',  er  substantial  periods  of  time  and  able, 
accordingly,  to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems;  and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation  with  other  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations,  including  court,  probation,  parole,  law 
enforcement,  education,  welfare,  and  medical  authorities  and  advisers. 
They  shall  also  provide  for — 

“  ( 1 )  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for  the  purpose  of — 
“(A)  determining  whether  his  educational  and  vocational 
needs  can  best  be  met  through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alterna¬ 
tive  program  in  his  home  community ; 

“(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent  data  relating 
to  his  background,  needs,  and  interests  for  evaluation  in  de¬ 
termining  his  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and 
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‘‘(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understanding  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  making  clear  what  will  be  expected  of 
him  as  an  enrollee  in  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

“  (2)  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  systematic  inquiry  concerning 
the  applicant’s  background  for  the  effective  development  and,  as 
appropriate,  clarification  of  information  concerning  his  age, 
citizenship,  school  and  draft  status,  health,  employability,  past 
behavior,  family  income,  environment,  and  other  matters  related 
to  a  determination  of  his  eligibility. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or 
organization  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the 
names  of  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  the 
enrollment  of  the  Job  Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  selected  from  rural  areas,  taking  into  account  the  proportion 
of  eligible  youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  provide 
residential  facilities  for  such  youth  in  order  to  meet  problems  of  wide 
geographic  dispersion. 

“SCREENING  AND  SELECTION - SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

“Sec.  105.  (a)  Xo  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an  enrollee  unless 
it  is  determined  that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he  can  par¬ 
ticipate  successfully  in  group  situations  and  activities  with  other  en- 
rollees,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  actions  or  behavior  that  would 
prevent  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  discipline  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  relationships  between  any  center  to  which  he  might  be  assigned 
and  surrounding  communities,  and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject  and  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  failure  to  observe  those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual 
who  has  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or 
property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director  shall  obtain  a  finding  from 
a  professionally  qualified  person  who  knows  such  potential  enrollee’s 
individual  situation  that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  his  con¬ 
duct  will  not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and  success  of  the  Job  Corps 
and  that  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  Job  Corps  will  help  him 
to  overcome  his  problem. 

“(b)  An  individual  who  otherwise  qualifies  for  enrollment  may  be 
selected  even  though  he  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only  if  his  release 
from  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  cognizant  probation  or  parole 
officials  is  mutually  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Director  and 
Jtoes  not  violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the  Director  has 
arranged  to  provide  all  supervision  of  the  individual  and  all  reports 
to  State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
applicable  probation  or  parole  requirements. 

“enrollment  and  assignment 

“Sec.  106.  (a)  Xo  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for 
more  than  two  years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorize  in  special 
cases. 

“(b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any  individual  of 
obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
(50U.S.C.  App.  451etseq.).  65  stat.  75. 

Ante,  p.  100, 
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Loyalty  oath.  “(c)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  de- 

Post,  p.  716.  scribed  in  section  609(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an 
oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.’  The  pro- 
62  stat.  749.  visions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  oath  or  affirmation. 

“(d)  After  the  Director  has  determined  whether  an  enrollee  is  to  be 
assigned  to  a  men's  training  center,  a  conservation  center,  or  a  women’s 
training  center,  the  center  to  which  he  shall  be  assigned,  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  in  which  a  vacancy  exists  which  is 
closest  to  the  enrollee’s  home,  except  that  the  Director,  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis,  may  waive  this  requirement  when  overriding  considerations 
justify  such  action.  Assignments  to  centers  in  areas  more  remote  from 
the  enrollee’s  home  shall  be  carefully  limited  to  situations  in  which 
such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  an  equitable  opportunity 
for  disadvantaged  youth  from  various  sections  of  the  country  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program,  to  prevent  undue  delays  in  the  assignment  of, 
individual  enrollees,  to  provide  an  assignment  which  adequately  meetfl 
the  educational  or  other  needs  of  the  enrollee  or  is  necessary  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

“  (e)  Assignments  of  male  enrollees  shall  be  made  so  that,  at  any  one 
time,  at  least  40  per  centum  of  those  enrollees  are  assigned  to  conserva¬ 
tion  centers,  as  described  in  section  107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects 
where  their  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  public  natural  resources  or  recrea¬ 
tional  areas  and  is  performed  under  the  direction  of  personnel  of 
agencies  regularly  responsible  for  those  functions. 

“job  corps  centers 


Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Cen¬ 
ters. 


Post,  p.  683. 


“Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make  agreements  with  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers.  These  centers  may  be  residential 
and/or  nonresidential  in  character  and  shall  be  designed  and  operated 
so  as  to  provide  enrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with  education, 
vocational  training,  work  experience  (either  in  direct  program  ac¬ 
tivities  or  through  arrangements  with  employers),  counseling,  and 
other  services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers  shall  include 
conservation  centers,  to  be  known  as  Civilian  Conservation  Centers,  ta 
be  located  primarily  in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  othen 
training  and  assistance,  programs  of  work  experience  focused  upon1 
activities  to  conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or 
public  recreational  areas  or  to  assist  in  developing  community  projects 
in  the  public  interest.  They  shall  also  include  men’s  and  women’s  train¬ 
ing  centers  to  be  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and  to  provide 
activities  which  shall  include  training  and  other  services  appropriate 
for  enrollees  who  can  be  expected  to  participate  successfully  in  train¬ 
ing  for  specific  types  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

“  (b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men’s  and  women’s  training  centers  shall 
offer  education  and  vocational  training  opportunities,  together  with 
supportive  services,  on  a  nonresidential  basis  to  participants  in  pro¬ 
grams  described  in  part  B  of  this  title.  Such  opportunities  may  be 
offered  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements 
as  the  Director  may  specify. 
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“program  actvities 

“Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  be  operated  so  as  to 
provide  enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well -organized  and  fully  super¬ 
vised  program  of  education,  vocational  training,  work  experience, 
planned  avocational  and  recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  development,  and  counseling.  To  the  fullest  extent  feasible, 
the  required  program  for  each  enrollee  shall  include  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  him  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping  with 
problems  he  may  encounter  in  his  home  community  or  in  adjusting  to 
a  new  community,  and  planning  and  managing  his  daily  affairs  m  a 
manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long-term  upward  mobility.  Center 
programs  shall  include  required  participation  in  center  maintenance 
support  and  related  work  activity  as  appropriate  to  assist  enrollees  in 
increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  responsibility,  and  discipline. 

“(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  en¬ 
rollee  education  and  vocational  training  through  local  public  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  educational  institutions,  or 
technical  institutes  where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can  provide 
training  comparable  in  cost  and  substantially  equivalent  in  quality  to 
•that  which  he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

*  “(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school ;  and  the  Director,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall 
develop  certificates  to  be  issued  to  enrollees  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  services  in  the  Job  Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the 
enrollee’s  level  of  educational  attainment. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  Job 
Corps  work-experience  programs  or  activities  do  not  displace  presently 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service  and  will  be 
coordinated  with  other  work-experience  programs  in  the  community. 

“allowance  and  support 

“Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  enrollees  with  such  per¬ 
sonal,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence, 
transportation,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  and  other 
expenses  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Per¬ 
sonal  allowances  shall  be  established  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per 
month  during  the  first  six  months  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  in  the 
program  and  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month  thereafter,  except  that  allow¬ 
ances  in  excess  of  $35  per  month,  but  not  exceeding  $50  per  month, 
Jury  be  provided  from  the  beginning  of  an  enrollee’s  participation  if  it 
is  expected  to  be  of  less  than  six  months’  duration,  and  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  pay  personal  allowances  in  excess  of  the  rates  specified 
herein  in  unusual  circumstances  as  determined  by  him.  Such  allowances 
shall  be  graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  encourage  continued 
participation  in  the  program,  achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the 
enrollee  of  the  funds  so  provided  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  in 
appropriate  cases  as  a  disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable, 
enrollees  shall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs  associated  with 
their  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their  personal  allow¬ 
ances. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific  rules  governing  the 
accrual  of  leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergency,  he  shall 
in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs  connected  with  leave  of  any 
enrollee  who  has  not  completed  at  least  six  months  service  in  the  Job 
Corps. 


Enrollee  edu¬ 
cation  and  vo¬ 
cational  train¬ 
ing. 
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“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  former  enrollee,  upon  termina¬ 
tion,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the  Job  Corps.  No  enrollee 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however,  unless  he  has 
remained  in  the  program  at  least  ninety  days,  except  in  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  determined  by  the  Director.  The  Director  may,  from 
time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee  such  portions  of 
his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to  meet 
extraordinary  financial  obligations  incurred  by  that  enrollee;  and 
he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regulations,  reduce  the  amount  of  an 
enrollee’s  readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  misconduct  during 
participation  in  the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enrollee's  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  readjustment 
allowance  shall  lie  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
5582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

“(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine,  a 
portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding 
$25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the 
period  of  service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  an 
enrollee  or  to  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from 
the  enrollee,  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  pay4 
ment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director.  ™ 

“standards  of  conduct 

“Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  trans¬ 
fers  to  other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  instance  where  it  is 
determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of  conduct 
and  deportment  or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

“(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral  and  disciplinary  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 
shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take  appropriate  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures  against  enrollees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from 
the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal  procedures  to  higher 
authority,  as  provided  under  regulations  set  by  the  Director. 

“community  participation 

“Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  encourage  and  shall  cooperate  in 
activities  designed  to  establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship  be^ 
tween  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding  or  nearby  communitie™ 
These  activities  shall  include  the  establishment  of  community  advisory 
councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  joint  discussion  of  common 
problems  and  for  planning  programs  of  mutual  interest.  Whenever 
possible,  such  advisory  councils  shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated 
under  the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth  participation  in 
advisory  council  affairs  shall  be  encouraged  and  where  feasible  sepa¬ 
rate  youth  councils  may  be  established,  to  be  composed  of  represent¬ 
ative  enrollees  and  representative  young  people  from  the  commu¬ 
nities.  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  rules  and  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  each  center  is  operated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  section  with  a  view  to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objec¬ 
tives  which  shall  include:  (1)  giving  community  officials  appropriate 
advance  notice  of  changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or  activities 
that  may  affect  or  be  of  interest  to  the  community;  (2)  affording  the 
community  a  meaningful  voice  in  center  affairs  of  direct  concern  to  it, 
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including  policies  governing  the  issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to  en¬ 
rollees  ;  (3)  providing  center  officials  with  full  and  rapid  access  to 
relevant  community  groups  and  agencies,  including  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  agencies  which  work  with  young  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  (4)  encouraging  t lie  fullest  practicable  participation  of 
enrollees  m  programs  or  projects  for  community  improvement  or 
betterment,  with  adequate  advance  consultation  with  business,  labor, 
professional,  and  other  interested  community  groups  and  organiza¬ 
tions;  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or  similar  events  in  which 
enrollees  and  local  residents  may  participate  together:  (6)  providing 
<  ommunity  residents  with  opportunities  to  work  with  enrollees  di¬ 
rectly,  as  part-time  instructors,  tutors,  or  advisers,  either  in  the  center 
or  m  the  community;  (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career 
opportunities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and  (8)  promoting 
interchanges  of  information  and  techniques  among,  and  cooperative 
projects  involving,  the  center  and  community  schools,  educational 
institutions,  and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

“COTJXSEEIXQ  AXD  JOB  PLACKMEXT 

P  Sec.  112.  (a)  4 he  Director  shall  provide  for  the  counseling  and 
festing  of  each  enrollee  at  regular  intervals  to  follow  his  progress  in 
educational  and  vocational  programs. 

(I*)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test  each  enrollee  prior  to  his 
scheduled  termination  to  determine  his  capabilities  and  shall  seek  to 
place  him  in  a  job  in  the  vocation  for  which  he  is  trained  and  in  which 
he  is  likely  to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  in  attaining  further  training 
or  education.  In  placing  enrollees  in  jobs,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  to  determine 
the  status  and  progress  of  terminees  and  to  assure  that  their  needs 
for  further  education,  training,  and  counseling  may  be  met. 

“(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enrollee’s  training,  a  copy  of  his  Records, 
pertinent  records,  including  data  derived  from  his  counseling  and  test¬ 
ing,  other  than  confidential  information,  shall  be  made  available  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  accordance  with 
section  637(b)  of  this  Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  allowance  post.  p.720. 
provided  for  in  section  109(c)  of  this  Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to  former  en¬ 
rollees  (who  have  not  already  found  employment)  at  the  public  em¬ 
ployment  service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee, 
ff  he  is  returning  to  his  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  former  enrollee  has  indicated  an  intent  to  reside. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by  which  public  em-  Records, 
ployment  service  officers  will  maintain  records  regarding  former  en¬ 
rollees  who  are  thus  paid  at  such  offices  including  information  as  to — - 

“(1)  the  number  of  former  enrollees  who  have  declined  the 
offices’  help  in  finding  a  job ; 

“(2)  the  number  who  were  successfully  placed  in  jobs  without 
further  education  or  training; 

“(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further  training 
before  being  placed  in  jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs 
in  which  they  participated ;  and 

“(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  require  further  remedial 
or  basic  education  in  order  to  qualify  for  training  programs,  to¬ 
gether  with  information  as  to  the  types  of  programs  for  which 
such  former  enrollees  were  found  unqualified  for  enrollment. 
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If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  other 
public  or  private  organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  public  employ¬ 
ment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that  organization  or  agency  to  make 
the  payment  of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  maintain  the  same 
types  of  records  regarding  former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for 
maintenance  by  public  employment  service  offices,  and  shall  furnish 
copies  of  such  records  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of  en¬ 
rollees  who  are  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Director  prior  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  their  participation  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  Director  shall 
maintain  records  providing  pertinent  placement  and  follow-up 
information. 

“evaluation;  experimental  and  developmental  projects 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  evaluation  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  contract¬ 
ing  for  independent  eval nations,  with  a  view  to  measuring  specific 
benefits,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  providing  information  needed  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  program  procedures,  policies,  and  methods 
of  operation.  In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek  to  determine  the 
costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  tr^ 
nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use  of  facilities  combining  resident 
tial  and  nonresidential  components,  from  the  use  of  centers  with  large 
as  opposed  to  small  enrollments,  and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of 
program  sponsors,  including  public  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  boards  of  education,  and  private  corporations.  The  evalua¬ 
tion  shall  also  include  comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  who  have  not  participated  in  the  program.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  such  evaluations,  the  Director  shall  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
program  and  shall  consult  with  other  agencies  and  officials  in  order  to 
compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those 
used  in  other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure,  through  employ¬ 
ers,  schools,  or  other  Government  and  private  agencies  specific  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  residence  of  former  enrollees,  their  employment 
status,  compensation,  and  success  in  adjusting  to  community  life.  He 
shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  similar  information  directly 
from  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  following  their  completion  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  undertake  or  make  grants  or  contracts  for 
experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  projects  directed  to  develop¬ 
ing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the  better  use  of  facilities,  of  encourag^ 
ing  a  more  rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that  wil™ 
permit  a  reduction  in  the  period  of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans¬ 
portation  and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise  promoting  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program  authorized  under  this  part. 
These  projects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects  providing  youths 
with  education,  training,  and  other  supportive  services  on  a  combined 
residential  and  nonresidential  basis.  The  Director  may,  if  he  deems  it 
advisable,  undertake  one  or  more  pilot  projects  designed  to  involve 
youth  who  have  a  history  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  per¬ 
sons  or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or 
other  behavioral  aberrations.  Projects  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
developed  after  appropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  programs  or  projects  and  with 
the  prime  sponsors,  as  described  in  part  B  of  this  title,  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out.  They  may  be  under¬ 
taken  jointly  with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs,  in- 
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eluding  programs  under  part  B  of  this  title,  and  funds  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  for  activities  under  those  programs  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  any  agency  concerned,  be  available  to  projects  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  they  include  the  same  or  substantially  similar  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Director  may  waive  any  provision  of  this  title  which  he  finds 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements  of  projects  under  this  sub¬ 
section  essential  to  a  determination  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness. 
He  shall,  either  in  the  report  required  by  section  608  or  a  separate 
annual  document,  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken 
under  this  section,  including  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in 
connection  with  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

“(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  vocational  education 
schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  school  dropout 
problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how  communities  could  make  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  educational  and  training  facilities,  the  Director, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter  into  one 
or  more  agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  operating  model  community  vocational  education 
schools  and  skill  centers.  Such  facilities  shall  be  centrally  located  in  an 
urban  area  having  a  high  dropout  rate,  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
youths,  and  a  need  in  the  area  for  a  combination  vocational  school  and 
|kill  center.  No  such  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  unless  it  contains 
provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 

“  ( 1 )  a  job  survey  be  made  of  the  area ; 

“(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school  and  skill  center  reflect 
the  job  market  needs  as  projected  by  the  survey ; 

“(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
business,  labor,  education,  and  community  leaders  be  formed  to 
follow  the  center's  activities  and  to  make  periodic  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  its  operation; 

“(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  with  schools  in  the 
area  and  the  administrator  of  the  skill  center  for  maximum  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  center  both  during  and  after  school  hours ;  and 

“  (5)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  procedures  as  the  Director 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  project  will  be  provided. 

“advisory  boards  and  committees 

“Sec.  114.  The  Director  shall  make  use  of  advisory  committees  or 
boards  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever  he  determines  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  outside  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of 
^substantial  benefit  in  identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in  plan¬ 
ning  program  or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening  relationships 
between  the  Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or  groups  engaged  in 
related  activities.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  considered  as  limit¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  established  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  605  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  question 
involving  the  Job  Corps;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
through  or  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  one 
or  more  boards  or  committees  under  this  section. 

“participation  of  the  states 

“Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  facilitate 
the  effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job  Corps  program,  includ¬ 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  applicable  State  laws, 
standards  of  enrollee  conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of  mean- 
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ingful  work  experience  and  other  activities  for  enrollees,  and  coordi¬ 
nation  with  State-operated  programs. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  enter  into  agreements  with  States  to  assist 
in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State-operated  programs  which 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  reg¬ 
ulations,  pay  part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of 
such  programs. 

“(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a  State  unless  a 
plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within 
30  days  of  such  submission. 

“application  of  provisions  of  federal  law 

“Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  be  considered  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.Cd 
1  et  seq.)  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  IJ.S.C.  401  et  seq.), 
enrollees  shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  employees 
for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘employee’  as  defined  in 
section  8101  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that 
subchapter  shall  apply  except  as  follows : 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including  an  activity 
while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au¬ 
thorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Job 
Corps; 

“(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or 
death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  a  grade  GS-2  employee,  and  sections 
8113  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
enrollees ;  and  a 

“(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  injured  enrollee  is  ter¬ 
minated. 

“(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  in  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees  of  the 
Government. 

“(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for  damage  to  persons  or 
property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  cognizable  under  section 
2672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle  it  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

“(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Director 
for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing 
strength  under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in 
computing  the  percentage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 
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“special  limitations 

“Sec.  117.  (a)  l he  Director  shall  not  use  any  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30,  1068,  in  a 
manner  that  will  increase  the  residential  capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers 
above  forty-five  thousand  enrollees. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  on  or 
before  J une  30, 1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  receiv¬ 
ing  training,  at  least  25  per  centum  shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall 
immediately  take  steps  to  achieve  an  enrollment  ratio  of  50  per  cen¬ 
tum  women  enrollees  in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  consistent  with  (1) 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  program,  (2)  sound  ad¬ 
ministrative  practice,  and  (3)  the  socioeconomic,  educational,  and 
training  needs  of  the  population  to  be  served. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  centers  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  nine  months  do  not  exeed  $6,900  per 
enrollee. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  action  to  assure  that  all 
studies,  evaluations,  proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed  with 

federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  any  conservation  or 
raining  center  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

“political  discrimination  and  political  activity 

“Sec.  118.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the 
Corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored,  except 
as  to  such  membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as  con¬ 
stitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against  or 
in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment 
in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may 
be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

“(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except  as 
may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  sucn  officer,  em¬ 
ployee,  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.  All 
such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and  to 
fexpress,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political  sub¬ 
jects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee,  or  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from  members  of  the 
Corps  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1925. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions.” 

WORK  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196J 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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“Part  B — Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and  Adclts 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work  and 
training  opportunities,  together  with  related  services  and  assistance, 
that  will  assist  low-income  youths  to  continue  or  resume  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  help  unemployed  or  low-income  persons,  both  young  and 
adult,  to  obtain  and  hold  regular  competitive  employment,  with  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunities  for  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  which 
respond  to  local  needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  which  includes  programs  using  both  public  and 
private  resources  to  overcome  the  complex  problems  of  the  most 
severely  disadvantaged  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concen¬ 
trations  or  proportions  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  and  low 
income. 

“community  program  areas  and  comprehensive  WORK  and 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  designate  or  recognize  community 
<■  program  areas  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting  compre^ 
hensive  community  work  and  training  programs. 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  a  community  may  be  a  city, 
county,  multicity,  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 
neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political 
subdivisions)  which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed  for  a  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  com¬ 
munity  action,  manpower  services,  physical  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  housing,  education,  health,  and  other  community  services  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  coterminous  or  complementary  bound¬ 
aries  for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  and  training  programs  assisted  under  this  part. 

“(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  must  seek  to 
provide  participants  an  unbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employment.  It  shall  provide  a  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  to  planning  and  implementation  including  the  link¬ 
age  of  relevant  component  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  with  one 
another  and  with  other  appropriate  public  and  private  programs  and 
activities.  It  shall  also  provide  for  evaluation. 

“prime  SPONSORS  AND  DELEGATE  AGENCIES  ™ 

>  “Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  program  area,  the  Director 
shall  recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  shall  serve 
as  the  prime  sponsor  to  receive  funds  under  section  123  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  123(c)).  This  agency  must  be  capable 
of  planning,  administering,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  compre¬ 
hensive  work  and  training  program. 

“(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for  participation  of  employers 
and  labor  organizations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  work  and  training  programs. 

“(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  public 
and  private  organizations  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry  out  components 
of  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program,  including  without 
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limitation  agencies  governed  with  the  participation  of  the  poor  and 
other  residents  of  the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served,  educational 
institutions,  the  public  employment  service,  the  public  welfare  agency, 
other  health  and  welfare  agencies,  private  training  institutions,  and 
other  capable  public  and  private  organizations. 

“(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate  agencies  shall  provide  for 
participation  of  residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups 
served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  the  comprehensive 
work  and  training  program  and  its  components.  Such  persons  shall 
be  provided  maximum  employment  opportunity  in  the  conduct  of 
component  programs,  including  opportunity  for  further  occupational 
training  and  career  advancement. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure  that  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part  have  adequate  internal  administrative  controls, 
accounting  requirements,  personnel  standards,  evaluation  procedures, 
and  other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
funds. 

“eligible  activities 

“Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  in  Work  and  train- 
urban  and  rural  areas  for  comprehensive  work  and  training  programs  ing  programs. 

^r  components  of  such  programs,  including  the  following: 

“(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  employment,  on-the-job 
training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades  of 
school  (or  are  of  an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  students  in  such 
grades)  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to  permit  them  to 
resume  or  maintain  attendance  in  school ; 

“  (2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  low- 
income  persons  (aged  sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and 
training  (which  must  include  sufficient  basic  education  and  in¬ 
stitutional  or  on-the-job  training)  designed  to  assist  those  persons 
to  develop  their  maximum  occupational  potential  and  to  obtain 
regular  competitive  employment ; 

“(3)  special  programs  which  involve  work  activities  directed  to 
the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age,  lack  of 
employment  opportunity,  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such 
persons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  the  community  or  area  served  by  the  program,  including 
|  without  limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  manage- 
"  ment,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  high¬ 
ways,  and  other  lands; 

“(4)  special  programs  which  provide  unemployed  or  low-in- 
come  persons  with  jobs  leading  to  career  opportunities,  including 
new  types  of  careers,  in  programs  designed  to  improve  the  physi¬ 
cal,  social,  economic,  or  cultural  condition  of  the  community  or 
area  served  in  fields  including  without  limitation  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  public  safety, 
which  provide  maximum  prospects  for  advancement  and  contin¬ 
ued  employment  without  Federal  assistance,  which  give  promise 
of  contributing  to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  methods  of  struc¬ 
turing  jobs  and  new  methods  of  providing  job  ladder  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  which  provide  opportunities  for  further  occupational 
training  to  facilitate  career  advancement ; 

“  (5)  special  programs  which  concentrate  work  and  training  re-  Concentrated 
sources  in  urban  and  rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or  employment  pro¬ 
gram. 
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proportions  of  low-income,  unemployed  persons,  and  within  those 
rural  areas  having  substantial  outmigration  to  urban  areas,  which 
are  appropriately  focused  to  assure  that  work  and  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  persons 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  from  such  opportunities, 
and  which  are  supported  by  specific  commitments  of  cooperation 
from  private  and  public  employers ; 

“  (6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to  supplement  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  or  other  Acts  including  health  serv¬ 
ices,  counseling,  day  care  for  children,  transportation  assistance, 
and  other  special  services  necessary  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve 
success  in  work  and  training  programs  and  in  employment; 

“(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  employment  service  units 
to  provide  recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  services,  con¬ 
veniently  located  in  urban  neighborhoods  and  rural  areas  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  most  disadvantaged ; 

“  ( 8 )  programs  to  provide  incent  ives  to  private  employers,  other 
than  nonprofit  organizations,  to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons,  including  arrangements  by  direct  contract, 
reimbursements  to  employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  might  not  be  fully  productive,  payment  for  on-the-joli 
counseling  and  other  supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  par" 
of  employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  into  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-in- 
come  persons,  and  payments  to  permit  employers  to  provide  em¬ 
ployees  resident  in  such  areas  with  transportation  to  and  from 
work  or  to  reimburse  such  employees  for  such  transportation : 
Provided ,  That  in  making  such  reimbursements  to  employers  the 
Director  shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section 
80  6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt 

under  section  13  thereof;  and 

“(9)  means  of  planning,  administering,  coordinating,  and  eval¬ 
uating  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  program. 

“(b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work  and  training  component 
programs  conducted  in  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  the  comprehensive  work  and  training  program  and 
financial  assistance  for  such  components  shall  be  provided  to  the  prime 
sponsor  unless  the  Director  determines  there  is  a  good  cause  for  pro¬ 
viding  an  extension  of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  subsec¬ 
tion  (c).  After  that  date,  the  work  and  training  components  of  pro^ 
grams  authorized  by  section  502  of  this  Act  and  by  section  261  of  par* 
E  of  title  II  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  19621 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  be  linked  to  the  comprehensive 
work  and  training  program,  including  funding  through  the  prime 
sponsor  where  appropriate. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  public 
agency  or  private  organization  other  than  a  prime  sponsor  to  carry 
out  one  or  more  component  programs  described  in  subsection  (a)  when 
he  determines,  after  soliciting  and  considering  comments  of  the  prime 
sponsor,  if  any,  that  such  assistance  would  enhance  program  effective¬ 
ness  or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons  served  and  would  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  In  the  case  of  programs  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 
of  this  section,  financial  assistance  may  be  provided  directly  to  local 
or  State  educational  agencies  pursuant  to  agreements  between  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of  such 
programs  under  direct  grants  or  contracts. 
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"SPECIAL  CONDITION'S 

‘•Sec.  124.  (a)  1  he  Director  shall  not  provide  financial  assistance  for 
any  program  under  this  part  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on  projects  involving 
political  pai  ties,  or  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship ; 

(2)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result 
in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  connection  with 
work  that  would  otherwise  be  performed ; 

“  (3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  t  ime  spent  in  work-training  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geo¬ 
graphical  region,  and  proficiency  of  the  participant ;  and 
"(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  occupational  development  or  upward  mobility  of  indi¬ 
vidual  participants. 

*  ‘“(b)  The  Director  shall  terminate  financial  assistance  for  any  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  part  in  any  case  in  which  he  determines  that  any 
jrerson  charged,  in  whole  or  part,  with  the  responsibility  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

•‘(c)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and  training  related  to 
physical  improvements,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  improve¬ 
ments  which  will  be  substantially  used  by  low-income  persons  and 
families  or  which  will  contribute  substantially  to  amenities  or  facili¬ 
ties  in  urban  or  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-income  persons  and  families. 

“(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  part  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to 
employment  and  occupational  advancement. 

‘•(e)  Projects  under  this  part  shall  provide  for  maximum  feasible 
use  of  resources  under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and  training 
and  the  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

“program  participants 

“Sec.  125.  (a)  Participants  in  programs  under  this  part  must  be 
unemployed  or  low-income  persons.  The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Administrator,  shall  establish  criteria  for  low  in¬ 
come,  taking  into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural  and  farm- 
lonfarm  differences,  and  other  relevant  factors.  Any  individual  shall 
oe  deemed  to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family  receives  cash 
welfare  payments. 

“(b)  Participants  must  be  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

“(c)  Participants  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  wiork,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employment  benefits. 

“elderly 

“Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that  programs  under  this  part 
shall  be  designed  to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long-term  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such 
programs,  the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment  of  such  per¬ 
sons  as  regular,  part-time,  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 
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“pilot  projects 

“Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  organizations  for  pilot  projects  which  are  designed 
to  develop  new  approaches  to  further  the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such 
projects  may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or  private  organizations. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  undertake  pilot  projects  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  maximum  participation  of  private  employers,  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations,  in  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part. 

“(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a  pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit 
and  consider  comments  on  such  project  from  the  prime  sponsor,  if  any, 
in  the  community  where  the  project  will  be  undertaken. 

“technical  assistance  and  training 

“Sec.  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (directly  or  through  contracts 
or  other  appropriate  arrangements)  technical  assistance  to  assist  in  the 
initiation  or  effective  operation  of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may 
also  make  arrangements  for  the  training  of  instructors  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  needed  to  carry  out  work  and  training  programs  under  thisg 
Post,  p.688.  part  and  part  D  of  this  title.  He  shall  give  special  consideration  to  th^ 
problems  of  rural  areas. 

“role  of  the  states 

“Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  appro¬ 
priate  State  agencies  to — 

“(1)  provide  technical  assistance  and  training,  as  authorized  by 
section  128,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural  areas 
and  for  this  purpose  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  State  agency 
Post,  p.  703.  which  administers  programs  assisted  by  section  231 ; 

“(2)  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  this  part ; 

“(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs  in  communities 
which  have  not  yet  established  an  acceptable  prime  sponsor;  and 

“(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportunities  on  State  projects 
and  in  State  agencies :  Provided ,  That  these  opportunities  shall  be 
made  available  to  participants  in  community  work  and  training 
programs. 

“equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

“Sec.  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  yea^ 
for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  reservi® 
not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
123(a)(5);  but  not  more  than  12^  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  reserved 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect 
to  the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  123,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed 
to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  among  the  States. 
In  developing  those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family  income 
levels. 

“limitations  on  federal  assistance 

“Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  program  or  activity 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  123  of  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program  or  activity,  including  costs  of 
administration.  The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assistance  in 
excess  of  that  percentage  if  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
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establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  this  is 
necessary  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year 
a  community  provides  non-Federal  contributions  under  this  part 
exceeding  its  requirements  under  this  section,  such  excess  may  be  used 
to  meet  its  requirements  for  such  contributions  under  section  225(c). 

“program  data  and  evaluation 

“Sec.  132.  (a)  I  he  Director  shall  provide  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  program  data  system  consistent  with  similar  data 
systems  for  other  relevant  Federal  programs.  Such  data  shall  be 
published  periodically. 

“  (b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
programs  under  this  part,  including  their  effectiveness  in  achieving 
stated  goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and  he  shall  arrange  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation  shall  include  comparisons 
1  with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  such  programs,  and  shall  seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  work  and  training  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  and  by  other  Acts,  including  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract  for  inde¬ 
pendent  evaluations  of  such  programs  or  individual  projects.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by 
section  608. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards  for  evalua¬ 
tion  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  part. 
Such  standards  shall  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or 


SPECIAL  IMPACT  PROGRAMS 


Sec.  103.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 
“statement  of  purpose 

|  “Sec.  150.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  special  programs 
which  (1)  are  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  existing 
in  particular  communities  or  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard 
to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  urban 
areas  having  especially  large  concentrations  of  low-income  persons, 
and  within  those  rural  areas  having  substantial  out-migration  to  eligi¬ 
ble  urban  areas,  and  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an 
appreciable  impact  in  such  communities  and  neighborhoods  in  arrest¬ 
ing  tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  unemployment,  and  rising 
community  tensions. 

“establishment  of  programs 

“Sec.  151.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the  payment  of  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  programs  which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  part.  Such  programs  shall  be  restricted  in  number  so  that 
each  is  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  impact  on  the 
area  served.  Such  programs  may  include — 
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“(1)  economic  and  business  development  programs,  including 
programs  which  provide  financial  and  other  incentives  to  business 
to  locate  in  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  residents  of  those  areas,  and  programs  such  as 
those  described  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  for  small  businesses  in  or 
owned  by  residents  of  such  areas; 

“(2)  community  development  activities  which  create  new  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  opportunities  and  which  contribute  to  an 
improved  living  environment;  and 

“(3)  manpower  training  programs  for  unemployed  or  low-in¬ 
come  persons  which  support  and  complement  economic,  business, 
and  community  development  programs,  including  without  limita¬ 
tion  activities  such  as  those  described  in  part  B  of  this  title. 

“requirements  for  financial  assistance 

“Sec.  152  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  provide  financial  assistance 
for  any  program  or  component  project  under  this  part  unless  he  de¬ 
termines  that — 

“(1)  all  projects  and  related  facilities  will,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  be  located  in  the  area  served ;  J 

“(2)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote  the  development  or 
entrepreneurial  and  management  skills  and  the  ownership  or  par¬ 
ticipation  in  ownership  of  assisted  businesses  by  residents  of  the 
area  served ; 

“(3)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  participation  of  local  businessmen  by  their  inclusion  on  pro¬ 
gram  boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  or  through  other 
appropriate  means ; 

“(4)  the  program  will  be  appropriately  coordinated  with  local 
planning  under  this  Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with  other  relevant  plans 
for  physical  and  human  resources  of  the  areas  served ; 

“(5)  the  requirements  of  subsections  122(e)  and  124(a)  of  this 
Act  have  been  met ; 

“  (6)  preference  will  be  given  to  the  residents  of  the  areas  served 
in  filling  jobs  and  training  opportunities ;  and 

“(7)  training  programs  financed  under  this  part  shall  be  de¬ 
signed  wherever  feasible  to  provide  those  persons  who  successfully 
complete  such  training  with  skills  which  are  also  in  demand  in 
communities  or  neighborhoods  other  than  those  for  which  pro¬ 
grams  are  established  under  this  part.  . 

“(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  shall  not  be  extended  t^ 
assist  in  the  relocation  of  establishments  from  one  location  to  another 
if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the 
area  of  original  location. 

“(c)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for  related  purposes  under  this 
Act  to  the  area  served  by  a  special  impact  program  shall  not  be  dimin¬ 
ished  in  order  to  substitute  funds  authorized  by  this  part. 

“(d)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  reserve  not 
less  than  7  per  centum  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  part. 

“application  of  other  federal  resources 

“Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Director,  take  all  necessary  steps  under 
the  authority  granted  to  him  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  assure  that  land  for  business  location  and  expansion  purposes  is 
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made  available  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 

part. 

“(b)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under  this  part  shall  be  deemed  "Redevelopment 
‘redevelopment  areas’  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Public  areas." 

Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and  shall  qualify  for  79  stat.  560} 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  that  Act.  80  stat.  1477. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap-  42  use  3161. 
propriate,  in  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontacts,  and 
deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
grams  aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

“evaluation 

“Sec.  154.  Each  program  for  which  payments  are  made  under  section 
151  shall  provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  achieving  the  goals  of  this  part.  This  evaluation  shall  be 
conducted  by  such  public  or  private  organizations  as  the  Director  may 
designate,  and  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part.  The  results  of 
such  evaluations  or  a  summary  of  them,  together  with  the  Director's 
findings  and  recommendations  concerning  the  program,  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“federal  share  of  program  costs 

“Sec.  155.  Federal  grants  to  any  program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program, 
including  costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services :  Provided , 

That  where  capital  investment  is  required  under  a  contract  with  a 
private  organization  (other  than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  capital 
investment  and  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  as  defined  above.” 


78  Stat.  532. 
42  USC  2948. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  AMENDMENTS 


Sec.  104.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
mended  to  read  as  follows: 


“TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 


78  Stat.  516. 
42  USC  2781  et 
seq. 


“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  201.  (a)  This  title  provides  for  community  action  agencies 
and  programs,  prescribes  the  structure  and  describes  the  functions  of 
community  action  agencies  and  authorizes  financial  assistance  to  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  and  related  projects  and  activities.  Its  basic 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local,  State, 
private,  and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income 
families,  and  low-income  individuals  of  all  ages,  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations  and  secure  the 
opportunities  needed  for  them  to  become  fully  self-sufficient.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  purposes  are  to  promote,  as  methods  of  achieving  a  better  focus¬ 
ing  of  resources  on  the  goal  of  individual  and  family  self-sufficiency — 
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“  ( 1)  the  strengthening  of  community  capabilities  for  planning 
and  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  other  assistance  related  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this  assistance,  through  the 
efforts  of  local  officials,  organizations,  and  interested  and  affected 
citizens,-  can  be  made  more  responsive  to  local  needs  and 
conditions ; 

“(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range  of  services  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  so  that  these  services  may  be  made  more 
effective  and  efficient  in  helping  families  and  individuals  to  over¬ 
come  particular  problems  in  a  way  that  takes  account  of,  and 
supports  their  progress  in  overcoming,  related  problems; 

“(3)  the  greater  use,  subject  to  adequate  evaluation,  of  new 
types  of  services  and  innovative  approaches  in  attacking  causes 
of  poverty,  so  as  to  develop  increasingly  effective  methods  of 
employing  available  resources; 

y'  “(4)  the  development  and  implementation  of  all  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full 
advantage  of  capabilities  for  self-advancement  and  assure  that, 
those  programs  and  projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  aiul 
widely  utilized  by  their  intended  beneficiaries;  and 

“(5)  the  broadening  of  the  resource  base  of  programs  directed 
<■  to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  as  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials,  private  religious,  chari¬ 
table,  and  neighborhood  organizations,  and  individual  citizens,  a 
more  active  role  for  business,  labor,  and  professional  groups  able 
to  provide  employment  opportunities  or  otherwise  influence  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  concern  to  the  poor. 

“(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  the 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  health  care,  vocational  training,  and  employment  opportunities 
in  rural  America  to  enable  the  poor  living  in  rural  areas  to  remain  in 
such  areas  and  become  self-sufficient  therein.  It  shall  not  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  title  or  the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  encourage  the  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  finding  of  Congress  that  continuation  of  such  migration  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  and  tends  to  further  con¬ 
gest  the  already  overcrowded  slums  and  ghettos  of  our  Nation’s  cities. 


“Part  A — Community  Action  Agencies  and  Programs 

“DESIGNATION  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES;  COMMUNITY  ACTIOljj 

PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  210.  (a)  A  community  action  agency  shall  be  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov¬ 
erning  officials),  or  a  combination  of  such  political  subdivisions,  or  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has  been 
designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  political  subdivision  or  combination 
of  such  subdivisions,  which — 

“(1)  has  the  power  and  authority  and  will  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  section  212,  including  the  power  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  orga¬ 
nizations  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
“(2)  is  determined  to  be  capable  of  planning,  conducting,  ad¬ 
ministering  and  evaluating  a  community  action  program  and  is 
currently  designated  as  a  community  action  agency  by  the  Di¬ 
rector. 
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A  community  action  program  is  a  community  based  and  operated  rw  +, 
program —  1  community  ao— 

(1)  which  includes  or  is  designed  to  include  a  sufficient  num-  P  s  • 
ber  ot  projects  or  components  to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  serv- 
ices  and  activities  having  a  measurable  and  potentially  major 
impact  on  causes  of  poverty  in  the  community  or  those  areas  of 
w^.ere  poverty  is  a  particularly  acute  problem; 

.  \*\  which  has  been  developed,  and  which  organizes  and  com¬ 
bines  its  component  projects  and  activities,  in  a  manner  appro¬ 
priate  to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title ;  and 

tv  conforms  to  such  other  supplementary  criteria  as 

the  Director  may  prescribe  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title. 

“(b)  Components  of  a  community  action  program  may  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  community  action  agency,  where  consistent  with  sound 
and  efficient  management  and  applicable  law, -or  by  other  agencies. 

They  may  be  projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  or  projects 
assisted  from  other  public  or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  designed  pursuant  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  standards  of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing  assistance 
fto  a  particular  kind  of  activity  which  will  help  in  meeting  those  needs. 

‘(c)  I  or  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  community  may  be  a  city, 
county,  multicity,  or  multicounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or  a 
neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political 
subdivisions)  which  provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed  for  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  relating  to  work  and  training  pro¬ 
grams,  physical  and  economic  development,  housing,  education, 
health,  and  other  community  services  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  coterminous  or  complementary  boundaries  for  planning  purposes 
among  those  programs  and  community  action  programs  assisted  under 
this  title. 

“(d)  The  Director  may  designate  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  Financial 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  as  a  community  action  agency  in  assistance, 
lieu  of  a  community  action  agency  designated  under  subsection  (a)*  for 
activities  of  the  kind  described  in  this  title  where  he  determines  (1) 
that  the  community  action  agency  serving  the  community  has  failed, 
after  having  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  a  community  action  program  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or  to  carry  out  such  plan  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  or  (2)  that  neither  the  State  nor  any  qualified  political 
Subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  community  action  agency  for  such  community  or  to 
designate  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  to  be 
so  designated  by  the  Director. 

“(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State  shall  be  included  in  the 
community  action  program  of  a  community  action  agency  designated 
tinder  section  210(a)  if  the  elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  of¬ 
ficials  of  such  political  subdivision  do  not  wish  to  be  so  included.  Such 
political  subdivision,  and  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
or  agency  designated  by  it,  shall  be  eligible  for  designation  as  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  on  the  same  basis  as  other  political  subdivisions 
and  their  designees. 

“(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal  government  of  an  Indian 
reservation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
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“COMMUNITY  ACTIO X  AGENCIES  AND  BOARDS 

“Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  which  is  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  political  subdivi¬ 
sions,  shall  administer  its  program  through  a  community  action  board 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b).  Each  community 
action  agency  which  is  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga¬ 
nization  designated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
combination  of  political  subdivisions,  or  is  an  agency  designated  by 
the  Director  under  section  210(d),  shall  have  a  governing  board  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

“  (b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifty-one  members  and  shall  be  so  constituted  that  (1)  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  board  are  public  officials,  including  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials,  or  their  representatives,  unless  the 
number  of  such  officials  reasonably  available  or  willing  to  serve  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board,  (2)  at  least  one-third 
of  the  members  are  persons  chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic  se¬ 
lection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that  they  are  representative  of 
the  poor  in  the  area  served,  and  (3)  the  remainder  of  the  members  are 
officials  or  members  of  business,  industry,  labor,  religious,  welfarei 
education,  or  other  major  groups  and  interests  in  the  community.  Eaclr 
member  of  the  board  selected  to  represent  a  specific  geographic  area 
within  a  community  must  reside  in  the  area  he  represents.  No  person 
selected  under  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  a  member  of  a 
board  shall  serve  on  such  board  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years, 
or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 

“(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency  places  responsibility  for 
major  policy  determinations  with  respect  to  the  character,  funding, 
extent,  and  administration  of  and  budgeting  for  programs  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  particular  geographic  area  within  the  community  in  a 
subsidiary  board,  council,  or  similar  agency,  such  board,  council,  or 
agency  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  such  area,  subject  to  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  director  which  assure  adequate  opportunity  for  member¬ 
ship  of  elected  public  officials  on  such  board,  council,  or  agency.  Each 
community  action  agency  shall  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  neigh¬ 
borhood-based  organizations  composed  of  residents  of  the  area  or 
members  of  the  groups  served  to  assist  such  agency  in  the  planning, 
conduct,  and  evaluation  of  components  of  the  community  action 
program. 

“(d)  (1)  The  Director  shall  promulgate  such  standards  or  rules  re¬ 
lating  to  the  scheduling  and  notice  of  meetings,  quorums  (which  shall, 
be  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  membership),  procedures! 
establishment  of  committees,  and  similar  matters  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  boards  which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b) 
provide  a  continuing  and  effective  mechanism  for  securing  broad, 
community  involvement  in  programs  assisted  under  this  title  and  that 
all  groups  or  elements  represented  on  those  boards  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting  those  programs.  Such 
standards  or  rules  shall  not  preclude  any  such  board  from  appointing 
an  executive  committee  or  similar  group,  which  fairly  reflects  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  board,  to  transact  the  board’s  business  between  its  meet¬ 
ings.  The  quorum  requirement^  for  any  such  committee  or  group, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the  membership,  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  board. 
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.  “(2)  The  Director  shall  require  community  action  agencies  to  estab¬ 
lish  piocedures  under  which  community  agencies  and  representative 
groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves  inadequately  represented  on 
the  community  action  board  or  governing  board  may  petition  for  ade¬ 
quate  representation. 

“  (e)  The  powers  of  every  community  action  agency  governing  board  Board  powers, 
shall  include  the  power  to  appoint  persons  to  senior  staff  positions, 
to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal,  and  program  policies,  to  approve 
overall  program  plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  compliance  with 
conditions  of  and  approve  proposals  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 

“(f)  Each  community  action  board  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  shall — 

“(1)  have  a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  all  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with  maximum  feasible  par¬ 
ticipation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full  advantage  of  capabili¬ 
ties  for  self-advancement  and  assure  that  those  programs  and 
|  projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and  widely  utilized  by  their 
"  intended  beneficiaries; 

“(2)  have  at  least  one-third  of  its  members  chosen  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  democratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served; 

“  (3)  be  so  established  and  organized  that  the  poor  and  residents 
of  the  area  concerned  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  interests  and  regularly  participate  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  those  programs;  and 

“(4)  be  a  continuing  and  effective  mechanism  for  securing 
broad  community  involvement  in  the  programs  assisted  under 
this  title. 

“specific  powers  and  functions  of  community  action  agencies 

“Sec.  212.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  overall  responsibility  for  plan-  Use  of  funds, 
ning,  coordinating,  evaluating,  and  administering  a  community  action 
program,  a  community  action  agency  must  have  authority  under  its 
charter  or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  administer  funds  under  this 
title,  funds  and  contributions  from  private  or  local  public  sources 
which  may  be  used  in  support  of  a  community  action  program,  and 
funds  under  any  Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pursuant  to 
Which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (as  the  case  may  be)  orga¬ 
nized  in  accordance  with  this  part  could  act  as  grantee,  contractor, 
or  sponsor  of  projects  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  a  community  action 
program.  A  community  action  agency  must  also  be  empowered  to 
transfer  funds  so  received,  and  to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies, 
subject  to  the  powers  of  its  governing  board  and  its  overall  program 
responsibilities.  This  power  to  transfer  funds  and  delegate  powers 
must  include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and  delegations  covering 
component  projects  in  all  cases  where  this  will  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  or  otherwise  further  program  objectives. 

“(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carrying  out  its  overall  respon-  Community  ac- 
sibility  for  a  community  action  program,  a  community  action  agency  tion  agency, 
shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  at  least  the  following  functions, 
functions : 

“(1)  Planning  systematically  for  and  evaluating  the  program, 
including  actions  to  develop  information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  determine  how  much  and  how 
effectively  assistance  is  being  provided  to  deal  with  those  problems 
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and  causes,  and  establish  priorities  among  projects,  activities  and 
areas  as  needed  for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  resources. 

“(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  in  activities  related  to  the 
community  action  program  to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer 
assistance  available  under  this  title  or  from  other  sources  on  a 
common  or  cooperative  basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  cooperation  with  com¬ 
munity  agencies  and  officials,  undertaking  actions  to  improve  ex¬ 
isting  efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  improving  day-to-day 
communication,  closing  service  gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the 
most  needy,  and  providing  additional  opportunities  to  low-income 
individuals  for  regular  employment  or  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  or  activities  for  which  those  community  agencies  and  offi¬ 
cials  are  responsible. 

“(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects  responsive  to  needs  of 
the  poor  which  are  not  otherwise  being  met,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  providing  central  or  common  services  that  can  be  drawn 
upon  by  a  variety  of  related  programs,  developing  new  approaches 
or  new  types  of  services  that  can  be  incorporated  into  other  pro¬ 
grams,  and  filling  gaps  pending  the  expansion  or  modification  of 
those  programs.  | 

“(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by  which  the  poor  and 
area  residents  concerned  will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character 
of  programs  affecting  their  interests,  providing  for  their  regular 
participation  in  the  implementation  of  those  programs,  and  pro¬ 
viding  technical  and  other  support  needed  to  enable  the  poor  and 
neighborhood  groups  to  secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  as¬ 
sistance  from  public  and  private  sources. 

“(5)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  business,  labor,  and  other 
private  groups  and  orgaivzations  to  undertake,  together  with 
public  officials  and  agencies,  activities  in  support  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  which  will  result  in  the  additional  use 
of  private  resources  and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to  such  things 
as  developing  new  employment  opportunities,  stimulating  in¬ 
vestment  that  will  have  a  measurable  impact  in  reducing  poverty 
among  residents  of  areas  of  concenti’ated  poverty,  and  providing 
methods  by  which  residents  of  those  areas  can  work  with  private 
groups,  firms,  and  institutions  in  seeking  solutions  to  problems 
of  common  concern. 

“administrative  standards 

“Sec.  213.  (a)  Each  community  action  agency  shall  observe,  ancl 
shall  (as  appropriate)  require  or  encourage  other  agencies  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  community  action  program  to  observe,  standards  of 
organization,  management  and  administration  which  will  assure,  so 
far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all  program  activities  are  conducted 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  objective 
of  providing  assistance  effectively,  efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint 
of  partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  family  favoritism.  Each  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this 
section,  which  shall  include  rules  to  assure  full  staff  accountability 
in  matters  governed  by  law,  regulations,  or  agency  policy.  Each  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  shall  also  provide  for  reasonable  public  access 
to  information,  including  but  not  limited  to  public  hearings  at  the 
request  of  appropriate  community  groups  and  reasonable  public  access 
to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  other  agencies  engaged  in 
program  activities  or  operations  involving  the  use  of  authority  or 
funds  for  which  it  is  responsible.  And  each  community  action  agency 
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shall  adopt  for  itself  and  other  agencies  using  funds  or  exercising 
authority  for  which  it  is  responsible,  rules  designed  to  establish 
specific  standards  governing  salaries,  salary  increases,  travel  and  per 
diem  allowances,  and  other  employee  benefits;  to  assure  that  only 
persons  capable  of  discharging  their  duties  with  competence  and 
integrity  are  employed  and  that  employees  are  promoted  or  advanced 
under  impartial  procedures  calculated  to  improve  agency  performance 
and  effectiveness;  to  guard  against  personal  or  financial  conflicts  of 
interests;  and  to  define  employee  duties  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  in  an  appropriate  manner  which  will  in  any  case  preclude 
employees  from  participating,  in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  in  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or  other  direct  action 
which  is  in  violation  of  law. 

‘‘(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or  regulations  to  supple¬ 
ment  subsection  (a),  which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agencies  carrying 
on  community  action  program  activities  with  financial  assistance 
under  this  title.  He  may,  where  appropriate,  establish  special  or  simpli¬ 
fied  requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies  operating  in  rural 
areas.  These  special  requirements  shall  not,  however,  affect  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  rules  governing  conflicts  of  interest,  use  of  position  or 
|authority  for  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  purposes  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  direct  action,  regardless  of  customary  practices  or  rules  among 
agencies  in  the  community.  The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  activities  which  may  be  included  in  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maximum  consistency  between  rules 
or  regulations  prescribed  or  followed  by  those  agencies  and  those 
prescribed  under  this  section. 

“housing  development  and  services  organizations 

“Sec.  214.  Each  community  action  agency  shall  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  housing  development  and  services  organizations  designed 
to  focus  on  the  housing  needs  of  low-income  families  and  individuals. 
Such  organizations  shall  provide  the  technical,  administrative,  and 
financial  assistance  which  is  required  to  help  low-income  families  and 
individuals  more  effectively  to  utilize  existing  programs,  and  which  is 
required  to  enable  nonprofit,  cooperative,  and  public  sponsors  more 
effectively  to  take  advantage  of  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
mortgage  insurance  and  housing  assistance  programs.  Where  appro¬ 
priate,  such  organizations  may  be  nonprofit  housing  development 
corporations.  Such  corporations  may  themselves  become  sponsors  of 
|] musing  under  existing  programs  of  specialized  housing  agencies,  but 
under  no  circumstances  shall  such  corporations  insure  mortgages  or 
duplicate  the  long-term  capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now 
administered  by  the  specialized  housing  agencies.  Housing  develop¬ 
ment  and  service  organizations  shall  coordinate  their  efforts  with  other 
community  action  agency  efforts  so  that  any  programs  undertaken 
under  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  closely  related  to  other  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

“Part  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Community  Action  Programs 
and  Related  Activities 

“general  provisions  for  financial  assistance 

“Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  'financial  assistance  to 
community  action  agencies  for  the  planning,  conduct,  administration 
and  evaluation  of  community  action  programs  and  components.  Those 
components  may  involve,  without  limitation,  other  activities  and  sup- 
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porting  facilities  designed  to  assist  participants  including  the  elderly 
poor — 

“  ( 1 )  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  employment ; 
to  attain  an  adequate  education ; 
to  make  better  use  of  available  income ; 
to  provide  and  maintain  adequate  housing  and  a  suitable 


“(2) 

“(3) 

“(4) 


living  environment; 


“(5)  to  undertake  family  planning,  consistent  with  personal 
and  family  goals,  religious  and  moral  convictions ; 

“(6)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention  of  narcotics  addic¬ 
tion,  alcoholism,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
alcoholics; 

“(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance  through  loans  or  grants  to 
meet  immediate  and  urgent  individual  and  family  needs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  need  for  health  services,  nutritious  food,  housing,  and 
employment- related  assistance ; 

“(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  personal  and  family  prob¬ 
lems  which  block  the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency ; 

“(9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  - 

“(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effective  use  of  other  prci 
grams  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency. 

“(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a  limited  purpose  project  or 
program  involving  activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this  section  is 
needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-income  families  and  individuals  in  a 
community  and  no  community  action  agency  has  been  designated  for 
that,  community  pursuant  to  section  210,  or  where  a  community  action 
agency  gives  its  approval  for  such  a  program  to  be  funded  directly 
through  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  he  may 
extend  financial  assistance  for  that  project  or  program  to  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  he  finds  is  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  project  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  necessary  rules  or  regulations 
governing  applications  for  assistance  under  this  section  to  assure  that 
every  reasonable  effort  is  made  by  each  applicant  to  secure  the  views 
of  local  public  officials  and  agencies  in  the  community  having  a  direct 
or  substantial  interest  in  the  application  and  to  resolve  all  issues  of 
cooperation  and  possible  duplication  prior  to  its  submission.  a 

“(d)  After  July  1, 1968,  the  Director  shall  require,  as  a  condition  o^ 
assistance,  that  each  community  action  agency  has  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
to  the  utilization  of  funds  provided  under  this  part.  Such  systematic 
approach  shall  encompass  a  planning  and  implementation  process 
which  seeks  to  identify  the  problems  and  causes  of  poverty  in  the 
community,  seeks  to  mobilize  and  coordinate  relevant  public  and 
private  resources,  establishes  program  priorities,  links  program  com¬ 
ponents  with  one  another  and  with  other  relevant  programs,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  evaluation.  The  Director  may,  however,  extend  the  time  for 
such  requirement  to  take  into  account  the  length  of  time  a  program 
has  been  in  operation.  He  shall  also  take  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  in  support  of  the  development 
and  implementation  of  plans  under  this  subsection. 

“(e)  In  order  to  promote  local  responsibility  and  initiative,  the 
Director  shall  not  establish  binding  national  priorities  on  funds 
authorized  by  this  section,  but  he  shall  review  each  application  for 
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financial  assistance  on  its  merits.  Before  extending  financial  assistance 
to  a  new  community  action  agency  under  this  section,  and  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  and  conditions  on  which  such  assistance  shall  he 
extended,  the  Director  shall  consider  the  extent  and  nature  of  poverty 
in  the  community  and  the  probable  capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out 
an  effective  program.  In  reviewing  or  supplementing  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  previously  existing  community  action  agency,  he  shall  con¬ 
sider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on  programs  by  such  agency. 

“special  programs  and  assistance 

“Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  actions  to  meet  or  deal  with  par¬ 
ticularly  critical  needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are  common  to  a 
number  of  communities,  the  Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  under  this  section.  This  authority  shall  be  used  only  where 
the  Director  determines  that  the  objectives  sought  could  not  be  effec¬ 
tively  achieved  through  the  use  of  authorities  under  section  221,  in¬ 
cluding  assistance  to  components  or  projects  based  on  models  developed 
and  promulgated  by  him.  It  shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  to 
programs  which  (A)  involve  activities  which  can  be  incorporated  into 
br  be  closely  coordinated  with  community  action  programs,  ( B )  involve 
^significant  new  combinations  of  resources  or  new  and  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches,  or  (C)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will,  within  the  limits  of 
the  type  of  assistance  or  activities  contemplated,  most  fully  and  effec¬ 
tively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assure  effective  and  efficient  administration, 
the  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects  initiated  under  such  special 
programs;  but  he  shall  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  encourage,  wher¬ 
ever  feasible,  the  inclusion  of  the  assisted  projects  in  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possible  duplication  and  pro¬ 
moting  efficiencies  in  the  use  of  common  facilities  and  services,  better 
assisting  persons  or  families  having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise 
securing  from  the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible  impact  in 
promoting  family  and  individual  self-sufficiency.  Programs  under  this 
section  shall  include  those  described  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

“(1)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Project  Headstart’  focused  "Project  Head- 
upon  children  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  start." 
attendance  which  (A)  will  provide  such  comprehensive  health, 
nutritional,  education,  social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full  potential,  and  (B) 

)will  provide  for  direct  participation  of  the  parents  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall  program  direction 
at  the  local  level. 

“(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Follow  Through1  focused  pri-  "Follow 
marily  upon  children  in  kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who  Through." 
were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart  or  similar  programs  and 
designed  to  provide  comprehensive  services  and  parent  participa¬ 
tion  activities  as  described  in  paragraph  (1),  which  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  in  the  continued  development  of  children  to  their 
full  potential.  Funds  for  such  fyogram  shall  be  transferred  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Financial  assistance  for  such  projects  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  agreements  reached  with 
the  Director  directly  to  local  educational  agencies  except  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  such  agreements. 

“(3)  A  ‘Legal  Services’  program  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  "Legal 
among  persons  living  in  poverty  by  mobilizing  the  assistance  of  Services." 
lawyers  and  legal  institutions  and  by  providing  legal  advice,  legal 
representation,  counseling,  education,  and  other  appropriate  serv- 
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ices.  Projects  involving  legal  advice  and  representation  shall  be 
carried  on  in  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client 
relationship  consistent  with  the  best  standards  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Director  shall  make  arrangements  under  which  the 
State  bar  association  and  the  principal  local  bar  associations  in 
the  community  to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project  authorized 
by  this  paragraph  shall  be  consulted  and  afforded  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  submit,  to  the  Director,  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  proposed  project  before  such  project  is  approved  or 
funded,  and  to  submit,  to  the  Director,  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  operations  of  such  project,  if  approved  and  funded. 
Xo  funds  or  personnel  made  available  for  such  program  (whether 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section  or  any  other  section  in  this 
part)  shall  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  any  person  indicted  (or 
proceeded  against  by  information)  for  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances  where,  after  consultation 
with  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  the  Director  has  determined 
that  adequate  legal  assistance  will  not  be  available  for  an  indigent 
defendant  unless  such  services  are  made  available. 

“(4)  A  ‘Comprehensive  Health  Services'  program  which  shall 
include —  A 

(A)  programs  to  aid  in  developing  and  carrying  out  con" 
prehensive  health  services  projects  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
urban  and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or  propor¬ 
tions  of  poverty  and  marked  inadequacy  of  health  services 
for  the  poor.  These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

“(i)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum  feasible  use  of 
existing  agencies  and  resources,  the  provision  of  compre¬ 
hensive  health  services,  such  as  preventive  medical,  diag¬ 
nostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  family  planning, 
narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  prevention  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  mental  health,  dental,  and  followup  services, 
together  with  necessary  related  facilities  and  services, 
except  in  rural  areas  where  the  lack  of  even  elemental 
health  services  and  personnel  may  require  simpler,  less 
comprehensive  services  to  be  established  first;  and 
“(ii)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made  readily 
accessible  to  low-income  residents  of  such  areas,  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  manner  most  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
with  their  participation  and  wherever  possible  are  com¬ 
bined  with,  or  included  within,  arrangements  for  provid¬ 
ing  employment,  education,  social,  or  other  assistance 
needed  by  the  families  and  individuals  served :  Provide (M 
however,  That  such  services  may  be  made  available  on  air 
emergency  basis  or  pending  a  determination  of  eligi¬ 
bility  to  all  residents  of  such  areas. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
allotted  according  to  need,  and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make 
rapid  and  effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may  be  used,  as 
necessary,  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  projects.  Before  approving 
any  project,  the  Director  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  of  the  local  medical  associations 
in  the  area  and  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  health  agencies  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  that  the  program  will  be  carried  on  under 
competent  professional  supervision  and  that  existing  agencies 
providing  related  services  are  furnished  all  assistance  needed 
to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in  the  program  and 
for  the  necessary  continuation  of  those  related  services ;  and 
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“(B)  Programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  agencies  for  projects  designed  to  develop  knowledge 
or  enhance  skills  in  the  field  of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
Such  projects  shall  encourage  both  prospective  and  practicing 
health  professionals  to  direct  their  talents  and  energies  toward 
providing  health  services  for  the  poor.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  or  arrange  for  training  and  study  in  the  field  of 
health  services  for  the  poor.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  him,  the  Director  may  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses)  for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and  study 
and  for  their  dependents.  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  achieve  effective  co¬ 
ordination  of  programs  and  projects  authorized  under  this 
section  with  other  related  activities. 

“(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Upward  Bound’  designed  to 
generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people  from  low-income  back¬ 
grounds  and  inadequate  secondary  school  preparation.  Projects 
I  must  include  arrangements  to  assure  cooperation  among  one  or 
more  institutions  of  higher  education  and  one  or  more  secondary 
schools.  They  must  include  a  curriculum  designed  to  develop 
creative  thinking,  effective  expression  and  attitudes  toward  learn¬ 
ing  needed  for  post-secondary  educational  success,  necessary 
health  services  and  such  recreational  and  cultural  and  group 
activities  as  the  Director  determines  may  be  appropriate.  Financial 
assistance  for  such  projects  may  be  provided  directly  to  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  but  the  projects  shall  be  closely  coordi¬ 
nated  with  activities  of  community  action  agencies  and  activities 
carried  on  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

“(6)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Emergency  Food  and  Medical 
Services’  designed  to  provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis 
such  basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  as  may  be  necessary 
to  counteract  conditions  of  starvation  or  malnutrition  among  the 
poor.  The  Director  shall  arrange  to  carry  out  his  functions  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  in  a  manner  that  will  insure  the  availability 
of  such  foodstuffs  and  services  through  a  community  action 
agency  where  feasible,  or  other  agencies  or  organizations  if  no 
such  agency  exists  or  is  able  to  administer  such  foodstuffs  and 
services  to  needy  individuals.  Each  community  action  agency 
|  shall  be  encouraged  to  develop  projects,  such  as  the  furnishing 
of  information  on  nutrition,  which  will  assist  the  poor  to  main¬ 
tain  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet.  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  for  programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  reserve  and  make  available  not  less  than  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  paragraph. 

“(7)  A  ‘Family  Planning’  program  to  provide  assistance  and 
services  to  low-income  persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family 
planning,  including  the  provision  of  information,  medical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  supplies.  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and  assure  a  full  ex¬ 
change  of  information  concerning,  family  planning  projects 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  in  order  to  assure  the  maxi- 
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mum  availability  of  services  and  in  order  best  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  different  communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  make  the  services  of  Public  Health 
Service  officers  available  to  the  Director  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

“(8)  A  program  to  be  known  as  ‘Senior  Opportunities  and 
Services’  designed  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  above  the  age  of  60  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas : 
development  and  provision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer 
services ;  effective  referral  to  existing  health,  welfare,  employment, 
housing,  legal,  consumer,  transportation,  education,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  and  other  services;  stimulation  and  creation  of  additional 
services  and  programs  to  remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  in  presently 
existing  services  and  programs;  modification  of  existing  proce¬ 
dures,  eligibility  requirements  and  program  structures  to  facilitate 
the  greater  use  of,  and  participation  in,  public  services  by  the 
older  poor ;  development  of  all-season  recreation  and  service  cen¬ 
ters  controlled  by  older  persons  themselves;  and  such  other  activi¬ 
ties  and  services  as  the  Director  may  determine  are  necessary  or 
specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  older  poor  and  to 
assure  them  greater  self-sufficiency.  In  administering  this  proi 
gram  the  Director  shall  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible^ 
the  services  of  the  Administration  of  Aging  in  accordance  with 
agreements  wit  h  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

“(b)  Consistent  with,  and  subject  to,  the  provisions  of  sections  230 
and  232  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  programs  under  this  section  may  include 
related  training,  research,  and  technical  assistance,  and  funds  allocated 
for  this  purpose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in  the  manner  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  title  with  respect  to  training,  research,  and  technical 
assistance  activities. 

“resident  employment 

“Sec.  223.  In  the  conduct  of  all  component  programs  under  this  part, 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  maximum  employment  opportunity,  including  opportunity  for 
further  occupational  training  and  career  advancement.  The  Director 
shall  encourage  the  employment  of  persons  fifty-five  years  and  older  as 
regular,  part-time  and  short-term  staff  in  component  programs. 

“neighborhood  centers 

“Sec.  224.  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  development  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  centers,  designed  to  promote  the  effectiveness  of  needed  serv-i 
ices  in  such  fields  as  health,  education,  manpower,  consumer 
protection,  child  and  economic  development,  housing,  legal,  recreation, 
and  social  services,  and  so  organized  (through  a  corporate  or  other 
appropriate  framework)  as  to  promote  maximum  participation  of 
neighborhood  residents  in  center  planning,  policymaking,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  operation.  In  addition  to  providing  such  services  as  may  not 
otherwise  be  conveniently  or  readily  available,  such  centers  shall  be 
responsive  to  such  neighborhood  needs,  such  as  counseling,  referral, 
follow-through,  and  community  development  activities,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  best  assure  a  system  under  which  existing 
programs  are  extended  to  the  most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one 
another,  are  responsive  and  relevant  to  the  range  of  community, 
family,  and  individual  problems  and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  needs  and  conditions. 
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“allotment  of  funds  ;  LIMITATIONS  on  assistance 


“Sec.  225.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
assistance  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  community  action 
programs  pursuant  to  section  221,  and  for  special  program  projects 
referred  to  in  section  222(a),  and  which  are  not  subject  to  any  other 
provision  governing  allotment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall  allot 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs.  He  shall  also  reserve  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  those  sums  for  allotment  in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  data,  so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1) 
the  relative  number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the  average  number  of  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative 
number  of  related  children  living  with  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That  part  of  any 
State’s  allotment  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  needed 
.may  be  reallotted,  at  such  dates  during  the  fiscal  year  as  the  Director 
)hiay  fix,  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments,  but  with  appropriate 
adjustments  to  assure  that  any  amount  so  made  available  to  any  State 
in  excess  of  its  needs  is  similarly  reallotted  among  the  other  States. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the  separate  allotment  of  funds 
for  any  special  program  referred  to  in  section  222(a).  This  allotment 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a),  or  it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other  criteria  which  he  de¬ 
termines  will  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the 
relative  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs  or  problems  at  which  the 
program  is  directed,  except  that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12y2  per 
centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  program  be  used  in  any  one  State. 

“(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  part,  financial  assistance  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other  agency  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tions  221  and  222(a),  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted  programs  or 
activities,  and  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  costs. 
The  Director  may,  however,  approve  assistance  in  excess  of  such  per¬ 
centages  if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria,  that  such  action  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment, 
tor  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  community  provides  non-Federal 
Contributions  under  this  title  exceeding  its  requirements  under  this 
section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for  such  con¬ 
tributions  under  section  131. 

“(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  assistance  under  sections 
221  and  222(a)  unless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  (1)  that  the 
services  to  be  provided  under  such  program  will  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  substitution  for,  services  previously  provided  without 
Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that  funds  or  other  resources  devoted  to 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  within  the  com¬ 
munity  will  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  provide  any  contributions 
required  under  subsection  (c).  The  requirement  imposed  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for  determi¬ 
nations  covering  situations  where  a  strict  application  of  that  require¬ 
ment  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 
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“Part  C — Supplemental  Programs  and  Activities 
“technical  assistance  and  training 

“Sec.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  develop¬ 
ing,  conducting,  and  administering  programs  under  this  title,  and 
(2)  training  for  specialized  or  other  personnel  which  is  needed  in 
connection  with  those  programs  or  which  otherwise  pertains  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special  assignments 
of  personnel  to  the  agency  to  assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance 
of  functions  related  to  the  assisted  activity;  but  no  such  special  assign¬ 
ment  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  any 
agency. 

“state  agency  assistance 

“Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
State  agencies  designated  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable  those 
agencies — 

“(1)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities  and  local  i 
agencies  in  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  under  this  J 
title ; 

“(2)  to  assist  in  coordinating  State  activities  related  to  this 
title ; 

“(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  in  developing  procedures 
and  programs  to  promote  the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  in  programs  under  this  title ;  and 

Post,  p.  718.  “(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 

tunity  Council  established  by  section  631  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  problems  posed  by 
Federal  statutory  or  administrative  requirements  that  operate  to 
impede  State  level  coordination  of  programs  related  to  this  title, 
and  in  developing  methods  or  recommendations  for  overcoming 
those  problems. 

“(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with  State  agencies,  the  Director 
shall  give  preference  to  programs  or  activities  which  are  administered 
or  coordinated  by  the  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
or  which  have  been  developed  and  will  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance 
of  those  agencies. 

“(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  in  the  use  of  funds  under  this 
Act  and  funds  provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the  Director  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which  i 
they  will  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  providing" 
financial  assistance  to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local  agencies 
in  connection  with  specific  projects  or  programs  involving  the  com¬ 
mon  or  joint  use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this  title. 

“research  and  pilot  programs 

“Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract  or  provide  financial 
assistance  for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public  or 
private  agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist  in  the  development 
of  new  approaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special  prob¬ 
lems  or  otherwise  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may  also 
contract  or  provide  financial  assistance  for  research  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  overall  plan  to  govern  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all  research 
authority  under  this  title.  The  plan  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to 
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be  achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the 
plan,  the  1  i rector  shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  minimizing  duplication  among  similar  activities  or  projects 
and  determining  whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any  research  or 
pilot  projects  may  be  incorporated  into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  608,  or  in  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Director  78  stat.  532. 
shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  current  plan  42  use  2948. 
required  by  this  section,  of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  the 
findings  derived  from  those  activities,  together  with  a  statement  indi¬ 
cating  the  time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  manner  in  which  the 
benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

“(c)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  One-third  of  the  sums  so  appropriated  or  allocated 
shall  be  available  only  for  projects  authorized  under  subsection  (f) 
of  tins  section. 

“(d)  No  pilot,  or  demonstration  project  under  this  section  shall  be 
commenced  in  any  city,  county,  or  other  major  political  subdivision, 
sinless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  pilot  or  demonstration  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  community  action  agency, 
or,  if  there  is  no  such  agency,  to  the  local  governing  officials  of  the 
political  subdivision,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the 
community  action  agency  or  governing  body,  as  the  case  may  be, 
within  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been 
reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(e)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  carry  out  pilot  projects  which 
(1)  aid  elderly  persons  to  achieve  greater  self-sufficiency,  (2)  focus 
upon  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  (3)  are  designed  to  develop  new 
techniques  and  community-based  efforts  to  prevent  narcotics  addiction 
or  to  rehabilitate  narcotic  addicts,  or  (4)  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  organizations,  other  than  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations,  in  programs  under  this  title. 

“(f)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  directly  or  through  grants 
or  other  arrangements,  research  and  pilot  projects  designed  to  assure  a 
more  effective  use  of  human  and  natural  resources  of  rural  America 
and  to  slow  the  migration  from  rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic 
opportunity,  thereby  reducing  population  pressures  in  urban  centers. 

Such  projects  may  be  operated  jointly  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
federally  assisted  programs,  particularly  programs  authorized  under 
he  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area  79  stat.  552. 
be  served  by  the  project.  42  use  3121 

note. 


t 


EVALUATION 


“Sec.  233.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evalua¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  title,  including  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  related  programs,  and  their 
structure  and  mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services  and  including, 
where  appropriate,  comparisons  with  proper  control  groups  composed 
of  persons  who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs.  He  may,  for 
this  purpose,  contract  for  independent  evaluations  of  those  programs 
or  individual  projects.  He  may  require  community  action  agencies  to 
provide  for  independent  evaluations,  and  where  appropriate,  he  may 
also  require  a  community  action  agency  to  establish  an  independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation  and  advisory  services  on 
either  a  short-term  or  continuing  basis.  He  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  or  where  appropriate  with  State  agencies,  in  order 
to  provide  wherever  feasible  for  jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation 
studies  on  a  National  or  State  basis.  lie  shall  also  arrange  for  obtain- 
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ing  the  opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  programs.  The  reports  of  studies  undertaken  under  this  section, 
together  with  the  comments  of  the  Director  and  other  agencies,  if  any, 
shall  be  public  records,  and  the  results  shall  be  summarized  in  the 
report  required  by  section  608. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  publish  standards  for  evalua¬ 
tion  of  program  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  title. 
Such  standards  shall  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or 
supplemental  financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  221,  222,  230, 
and  231. 

“(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  by  contract  for  the  conduct  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  study  and  evaluation  of  the  action  taken  under  sections 
210  and  211  of  this  Act  and  the  effects  thereof,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  ( 1)  the  exercise  of  their  authorities  under  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  this  Act  by  States  and  political  subdivisions,  (2)  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served,  public 
officials  and  others  and  (3)  the  administrative  and  program  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  if  any,  encountered  or  foreseen  in  implementing 
such  sections.  He  shall  transmit  such  study  and  evaluation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  before  April  1,  1969. 

“Part  D — General  and  Technical  Provisions  i 

“assistant  directors  for  community  action 

“Sec.  240.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two  assistant  directors  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Director  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  One  such  assistant  director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Community  Action  in  Rural  Areas,  shall  be  responsible 
for  assuring  that  funds  allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  expended.  The  other  assistant 
director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Community  Action 
in  Urban  Areas,  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  or  projects  designed  to  assist  the  urban 
poor  are  so  expended.  Each  assistant  director  shall  have  such  additional 
responsibilities  consistent  with  the  foregoing  responsibilities  as  the 
Director  may  hereafter  assign. 

“rural  areas 

“Sec.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  take  necessary  steps  to  further  the  extension  of  benefits  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  rural  areas,  consistent  with  the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty 
among  rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels  of  managerial  andj 
technical  competence  in  programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  (1)  the  devel¬ 
opment  under  section  222(a)  of  programs  particularly  responsive  to 
special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the  establishment,  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  232,  of  a  program  of  research  and  pilot  project  activities  specifi¬ 
cally  focused  upon  the  problems  of  rural  poverty ;  (3)  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  to  aid  those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  appropriate,  in  securing  assistance  under  Federal  programs 
which  are  related  to  this  title  but  which  are  not  generally  utilized  in 
rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  development  of  special  or  simplified  pro¬ 
cedures,  forms,  guidelines,  model  components,  and  model  programs  for 
use  in  rural  areas. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  title  within  the  States 
between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall 
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consider  the  relative  number  in  the  States  or  areas  therein  of:  (1)  low- 
income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed 
persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs 
basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  (4)  school  drop¬ 
outs;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education;  (6)  per¬ 
sons  rejected  for  military  service;  and  (7)  poor  persons  living  in 
urban  places  compared  to  the  number  living  in  rural  places  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  latest  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

“(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  for  any  project  for  which  assistance  to 
community  action  agencies  is  authorized,  if  he  determines  that  it  is 
not  feasible  to  establish  a  community  action  agency  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time.  The  assistance  so  granted  shall  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote  adherence  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  early  establishment  of  a  community 
act  ion  agency  in  the  area. 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the  development  of  programs 
for  the  interchange  of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common  or 

) ’elated  projects,  and  other  methods  of  cooperation  between  urban  and 
•ural  communities,  with  particular  emphasis  on  fostering  cooperation 
in  situations  where  it  may  contribute  to  new  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  between  larger  urban  communities  with  concentrations  of 
low-income  persons  and  families  and  rural  areas  in  which  substantial 
numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have  recently  resided. 

“submission  of  plans  to  governors 

“Sec.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  no  contract, 
agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or  pro¬ 
vided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency  or  any  private  institution  or 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program,  project,  or 
other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved 
by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  dis¬ 
approved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to 
be  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  This  section  shall  not,  however,  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

/  “fiscal  responsibility  and  audit 

“Sec.  243.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  a  statement  certifying  that  the  assisted  agency  and  its  delegate 
agencies  (or  subcontractors  for  performance  of  any  major  portion  of 
the  assisted  program)  have  established  an  accounting  system  with 
internal  controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  the  accounting  data,  promote  operating  efficiency  and 
encourage  compliance  with  prescribed  management  policies  and  such 
additional  fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting  requirements  as  the 
Director  may  establish.  The  statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public  accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
public  agency,  the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who  accepts 
responsibility  for  providing  required  financial  services  to  that  agency. 

“(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  effective  date  of  a  grant  to  or 
contract  of  assistance  with  an  organization  or  agency,  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  preliminary  audit  survey  to  review 
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and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  system  and  internal  con¬ 
trols  established  thereunder  to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
the  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis  of  findings  and 
conclusions  resulting  from  the  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems 
and  internal  controls  meet  those  standards  and,  if  not,  whether  to 
suspend  the  grant  or  contract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the  assisted 
agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  six  months  within  which  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  necessary  systems  and  controls,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure  to 
do  so  within  such  time  period,  the  assistance  shall  be  terminated  by  the 
Director. 

“(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  an  audit  of  each  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  this  title. 
Promptly  after  the  completion  of  such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the 
basis  of  resulting  findings  and  conclusions  whether  any  of  the  costs 
of  expenditures  incurred  shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disal¬ 
lowance,  the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the 'sums  involved  by  ap¬ 
propriate  means,  including  court  action  or  a  commensurate  increase 
in  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  any  grant  or  con¬ 
tract  with  the  same  agency  or  organization  which  is  then  in  effect  or 
which  is  entered  into  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  disal^ 
lowance.  " 

“(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  other  requirements  and  take 
such  actions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and 
accountability,  and  the  effective  and  efficient  handling  of  funds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements 
and  actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  action  to  assure  that  the  rate 
of  expenditure  of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance  does  not 
exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under  its  approved  program;  and  (2) 
appropriate  requirements  to  promote  the  continuity  and  coordination 
of  all  projects  or  components  of  programs  receiving  financial  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  title,  including  provision  for  the  periodic  repro¬ 
graming  and  supplementation  of  assistance  previously  provided. 

“special  limitations 

“Sec.  244.  The  following  special  limitations  shall  apply,  as  indicated, 
to  programs  under  this  title. 

“(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this  title  may  include  funds  to 
provide  a  reasonable  allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  any 
community  action  agency  governing  board,  neighborhood  council 
or  committee,  as  appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the  maxi  A 
mum  feasible  participation  of  members  of  groups  and  resident" 
of  areas  served  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
to  provide  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  connected  with  those 
meetings;  but  those  funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  employee,  or  an  employee  of 
a  community  action  agency,  or  for  payment  of  an  allowance  to  any 
individual  for  attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a  month. 

“(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  necessary  rules  or  regulations  to 
assure  that  no  employee  engaged  in  carrying  out  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  activities  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 
title  is  compensated  from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount  paid  to  such  an  employee 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  non-Federal  contributions  requirements 
of  section  225(c)  have  been  complied  with ;  the  Director  may,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regulations  for  exceptions  covering 
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cases  (particular^  in  large  metropolitan  areas)  where,  because  of 
the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills  or  prevailing  local 
salary  levels,  application  of  the  foregoing  restriction  would 
greatly  impair  program  effectiveness  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

“(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  serve  as  member  of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of 
any  agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  delegate  agency  in 
connection  with  a  program  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  employee  from 
serving  on  a  board,  council,  or  committee  which  does  not  have 
any  authority  or  powers  in  connection  with  a  program  assisted 
under  this  title. 

“(4)  In  granting  financial  assistance  for  projects  or  activities 
in  the  field  of  family  planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that 
family  planning  services,  including  the  dissemination  of  family 
planning  information  and  medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are 
made  available  to  all  low-income  individuals  who  meet  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  eligibility  for  assistance  under  this  title  which  have  been 
established  by  the  assisted  agency  and  who  desire  such  informa¬ 
tion,  assistance,  or  supplies.  The  Director  shall  require,  in  con¬ 
nection  \fith  any  such  financial  assistance,  that — 

“(A)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  information, 
medical  supervision,  or  supplies  which  that  individual  indi¬ 
cates  are  inconsistent  with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophical,  or 
religious  beliefs;  and 

“(11)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with  any  medical 
supervision  or  supplies  unless  he  or  she  has  voluntarily  re¬ 
quested  such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  par¬ 
ticipation  in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 

“(5)  Xo  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  title 
to  provide  general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
any  school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  special,  remedial,  and  oLher  noncurricular  educational 
assistance. 

“(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  title  the  Director  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  make  maximum  use 
of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  settlement  houses,  and 
other  facilities  during  times  they  are  not  in  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

“(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  title  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Director  determines  that  the  costs  of  devel¬ 
oping  and  administering  all  of  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  carried  on  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  any  community 
action  agency  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  total  costs,  including 
non-Federal  contributions  to  such  costs?  of  such  programs.  The 
Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  shall  establish  by  regulation,  criteria  for  determining 

(i)  the  costs  of  developing  and  administering  such  programs,  and 

(ii)  the  total  costs  of  such  programs.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
Director  determines  that  the  cost  of  administering  such  programs 
does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  such  total  costs  but  is,  in  his 
judgment,  excessive,  he  shall  forthwith  require  such  community 
action  agency  to  take  such  steps  prescribed  by  him  as  will  elimi¬ 
nate  such  excessive  administrative  cost,  including  the  sharing  by 
one  or  more  such  community  action  agencies  of  a  common  director 
and  other  administrative  personnel.  The  Director  may  waive  the 
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limitation  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  for  specific  periods  of 
time  not  to  exceed  six  montlis  whenever  he  determines  that  such  a 
waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“duration  of  program 

“Sec.  245.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III — RURAL  AREAS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  (1)  inserting  immediately  under  the  title  heading  a  new 
part  heading  to  read  “Part  A — Rural  Loan  Program”,  and  (2)  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  heading  immediately  before  section  302  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  new  heading  to  read  “loans  to  families”. 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“statement  of  purpose  i 

“Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
needs  of  low-income  rural  families  by  establishing  a  program  of 
loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  maintaining  their  income  and  living 
standards.” 

(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  the 
word  “principal”  after  the  word  “aggregate”,  and  (2)  by  inserting 
after  “families”  the  following :  “,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  elderly,  will 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  living  or  housing  conditions”. 

(d)  Section  606  of  such  Act  is  transferred  from  title  VI  thereof  to 
the  end  of  part  A  of  title  III,  is  redesignated  as  section  306,  and 
amended  by  striking  out  “titles  III  of  this  Act”  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  part”. 

(e)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 
Employed,  Farmworkers  and  Their  Families 

“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  their  families  to  improve  their  living  conditions 
and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  productive  and  self-sufficient  life^ 
in  an  increasingly  complex  and  technological  society. 

“financial  assistance 

“Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions  and 
cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  this  part. 

“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  may  include  projects  or 
activities — 

“(1)  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  their  families,  such  as  day  care  for  children, 
education,  health  services,  improved  housing  and  sanitation  (in¬ 
cluding  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  emergency  and  tem¬ 
porary  housing  and  sanitation  facilities),  legal  advice  and  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  consumer  training  and  counseling; 
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“(2)  to  promote  increased  community  acceptance  of  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their  families;  and 
“(3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
members  of  their  families  as  appropriate  through  education  and 
training  to  meet  the  changing  demands  in  agricultural  employ¬ 
ment  brought  about  by  technological  advancement  and  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  available  to  improve  their  well-being 
and  self-sufficiency  by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  employment 
or  by  participating  in  available  Government  training  programs. 

“limitations  on  assistance 

“Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  extended  under  this  part 
unless  the  Director  determines  that  the  applicant  will  maintain  its 
prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  necessary  procedures  or  require¬ 
ments  to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried  on  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  other  programs  or  activities  providing  assistance  to 
the  persons  and  groups  served. 


) 


“technical  assistance,  training,  and  evaluation 

“Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  directly  or  through 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  such  technical  assistance  or 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  implement  effectively  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  necessary  evaluation  of  proj¬ 
ects  under  this  title  and  may,  through  grants  or  contracts,  secure  in¬ 
dependent  evaluation  for  this  purpose.  The  results  of  such  evaluation 
shall  be  published  and  shall  be  summarized  in  the  report  required  by 
section  608.” 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV - EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 


Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “enterprises;”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“enterprises,  with  special  attention  to  small  business  concerns  (1)  lo¬ 
cated  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or 
low-income  individuals,  or  (2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;”. 

( b )  Section  402  ( a )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

\  (1)  striking  out  “employment  of  the  long-term  unemployed”  42 

)  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  preservation 

or  establishment  of  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban  or 
rural  areas  with  high  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals”; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  next  to  last  sentence 
and  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  colon ;  and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the  last  sentence,  “ Pro¬ 
vided,  however ,  That  any  management  training  program  so 
approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  provide  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  for  the  individuals  served  to  develop  entre¬ 
preneurial  and  managerial  self-sufficiency.” 

(c)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  “,  and  shall  seek  to  stimulate  new  private  lending 
activities  to  such  concerns  through  the  use  of  the  loan  guaranties, 
participations  in  loans,  and  pooling  arrangements  authorized  by 
this  section”; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  subsection  (b)  ; 
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(3)  by  adding  at  theend  of  the  second  subsection  (b)  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “To  insure  an  equitable  distribution  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and  $25,000  made  under  this  title, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  use  the  agencies  and  agreements 
and  delegations  developed  under  title  III  of  the  Act  as  he  shall 
determine  necessary.” ;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation 

of  programs  under  this  section,  including  full  information  on  the  loca¬ 
tion,  income  characteristics,  and  types  of  businesses  and  individuals 
assisted,  and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimulated,  and  the  results 
of  such  evaluation  together  with  recommendations  shall  be  included 
in  the  report  required  by  section  608.” 

( d)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  renumbering  section  405  to  read  “408”  and  inserting  in  such 
section  “and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce”  immediately  following 
the  word  “Administration”; 

(2)  striking  out  section  404 ;  and 

(3)  inserting  new  sections  404,  405,  406,  and  407  to  read  as 
follows : 

“distribution  of  financial  assistance  ^ 

“Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that,  in  any  fiscal 
year,  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  concerns  located  in 
urban  areas  identified  by  the  Director,  after  consideration  of  any 
recommendations  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  as  having  high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  or  to  small  business  concerns  owned  by  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
after  consideration  of  any  recommendations  of  the  Director,  shall  de¬ 
fine  the  meaning  of  low  income  as  it  applies  to  owners  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  eligible  to  be  assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition 
need  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  low  income  as  used  elsewhere 
in  this  Act. 

“limitation  on  financial  assistance 

“Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original  location.  " 

“technical  assistance  and  management  training 

“Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  projects  designed 
to  provide  technical  and  management  assistance  to  individuals  or 
enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  402,  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  or  owned  by 
low-income  individuals. 

“(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may  be  provided  for 
projects,  including  without  limitation — 

“(1)  planning  and  research,  including  feasibility  studies  and 
market  research; 
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“(2)  tlie  identification  and  development  of  new  business  op¬ 
portunities; 

“(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services  with  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  services  and  government  programs,  including  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  402 ; 

“(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  business  service 
agencies,  including  trade  associations  and  cooperatives; 

“(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement  of  subcontracts  by 
major  businesses  with  small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  or  owned  by  low-income  individuals,  including  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major  businesses  so  that 
they  will  aid  in  the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential  sub¬ 
contractors  or  other  small  business  concerns;  and 

U(G)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling,  management  train¬ 
ing,  and  legal  and  other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  training  programs  using  the 
resources  of  the  business  community,  including  the  development 
of  management  training  opportunities  in  existing  businesses,  and 
\  with  emphasis  in  all  cases  upon  providing  management  training 
/  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop  entrepreneurial  and 
managerial  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  served. 
.“(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
give  preference  to  projects  which  promote  the  ownership,  participa¬ 
tion  in  ownership,  or  management  of  small  business  concerns  by  resi¬ 
dents  of  urban  areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals,  and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  out 
with  the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 

“(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  a  location  which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals  and 
small  business  concerns  served. 

“(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall, 
in  carrying  out  programs  under  this  section,  consult  with  and  take 
into  consideration  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  a  view 
to  coordinating  activities  and  avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 

“(f)  The  President  may,  if  he  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  transfer  any  of  the  functions  under 
this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

“(g)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  provide  for  an  independent  and  continuing  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  section,  including  full  information  on  and  analysis 
tof  the  character  and  impact  of  managerial  assistance  provided,  the 
location,  income  characteristics  and  types  of  businesses  and  individuals 
assisted,  and  the  extent  to  which  private  resources  and  skills  have 
been  involved  in  these  programs.  Such  evaluation  together  with  any 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable  shall  be  included  in  the  report 
required  by  section  608. 


Ante,  p.  710. 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


“Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in 
coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection  with  programs  aided 
with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  #  ... 

“(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  provide  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under  this 
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section  and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  together  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  shall  be  included  in  the  report  required  by  section  008.” 

DAY  CARE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Title  Y  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  part  at  the  end  thereof : 

“Part  B — Day  Care  Projects 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  521.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  day  care  for 
children  from  families  which  need  such  assistance  to  become  or  remain 
self-sufficient  or  otherwise  to  obtain  objectives  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  enabling  the  parents  or 
relatives  of  such  children  to  choose  to  undertake  or  to  continue  basic 
education,  vocational  training,  or  gainful  employment. 

“financial  assistance  for  day  care  projects 

“Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  financial  assist^ 
ance  to  appropriate  public  agencies  and  private  organizations  to  pa}* 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  planning,  conducting,  admin¬ 
istering,  and  evaluating  projects  under  which  children  from  low- 
income  families  or  from  urban  and  rural  areas  with  large  concentra¬ 
tions  or  proportions  of  low-income  persons  may  receive  day  care.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment  and  services.  Such  day 
care  projects  shall  provide  health,  education,  social,  and  such  other 
supportive  services  as  may  be  needed.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
section  may  be  provided  to  employers,  labor  unions,  or  to  joint  em¬ 
ployer-union  organizations,  for  day  care  projects  established  at  or 
in  association  with  a  place  of  employment  or  training  where  such 
projects  are  financed  in  major  part  through  private  funds.  Project 
costs  payable  under  this  part  may  include  costs  of  renovation  and 
alteration  of  physical  facilities.  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  or  to  supplement  day  care 
projects  under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  other  relevant  statutes. 

“(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family  which  is  not  a  low-income 
family  to  make  payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  day  care  services 
provided  under  this  program  where  the  family’s  financial  condition 
is,  or  becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make  suel^ 
payment  appropriate.  ■ 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or  through  contracts  or 
other  arrangements,  technical  assistance  and  training  necessary  for 
the  initiation  or  effective  operation  of  programs  under  this  part. 

“(d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
their  jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care,  with  a  view  to  establishing, 
insofar  as  possible,  a  common  set  of  program  standards  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  mechanisms  for  coordination  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
In  approving  applications  for  assistance  under  this  part,  the  Director 
shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  the  extent  to  which  applicants  show 
evidence  of  coordination  and  cooperation  between  their  projects  and 
other  day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which  they  will  serve,  and  (2) 
the  extent  to  which  unemployed  or  low-income  individuals  are  to  be 
employed,  including  individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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‘(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are  made  hereunder  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  thorough  evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  lie  conducted  by 
such  agency  or  independent  public  or  private  organization  as  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  designate,  with  a  view  to  determining,  among  other  things, 
the  extent  to  which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  increased  the 
employment  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served,  the  extent 
to  which  such  day  care  may  have,  reduced  the  costs  of  aid  and  services 
to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which  such  children  have  received  health 
and  educational  benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has  been 
coordinated  with  other  day  care  activities  in  the  area  served.  Up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  by  the  Director 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part, 
except  that  where  such  evaluation  is  carried  on  by  the  assisted  agency 
itself,  he  may  pay  only  90  per  centum  of  such  costs.  Such  evaluations, 
together  with  a  report  on  the  program  described  in  this  part,  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

“duration  of  programs 
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)“Sec.  523.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
n  this  part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.” 

(b)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


80  Stat.  1466 


“TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE,  TRAINING,  AND 
DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS” 

(c)  Title  V  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
heading  thereof  the  following : 


“Part  A — Work  Expf.rience  and  Training  Programs” 

(d)  Sections  501,  502,  503,  504,  and  505  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  42  use  2921. 
striking  out  “this  title"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  2925. 
lieu  thereof  “this  part”. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 


Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “four”  in  the  third  sentence  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “five”. 

)  (b)  Section  602(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “(1 )”  after 
“(b)";  by  inserting  before  “compensate”  the  following:  “except  that 
no  individual  may  be  employed  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
for  more  than  100  days  in  any  fiscal  year;  (2)”;  and  by  striking  out 
“,  and”  after  “travel  time”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “;  and  (3)”. 
(c)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  carried  on  in  a 
manner  involving  the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  services, 
or  the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel'in  a  manner  supporting 
or  resulting "m  the  identification  of  such  programs  with  (1)  any 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activity  or  any  other  political  activity 
associated  with  a  candidate,  or  contending  faction  or  group,  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  for  public  or  party  office,  (2)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or 
prospective  voters  with  transportation  to  the  polls  or  similar  assistance 
in  connection  with  any  such  election,  or  (3)  any  voter  registration 
activity.  The  Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  summary  sus- 
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pension  of  assistance  or  other  action  necessary  to  permit  enforcement 
on  an  emergency  basis.” 

(d)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“appeals,  notice  and  hearing 

“Sec.  604.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  procedures  to  assure  that — 

“  ( 1 )  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity  for  a  timely  and  expe¬ 
ditious  appeal  to  the  Director  is  provided  for  an  agency  or  orga¬ 
nization  which  would  like  to  serve  as  a  delegate  agency  under  title 
I-B  or  II  and  whose  application  to  the  prime  sponsor  or  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  has  been  wholly  or  substantially  rejected  or 
has  not  been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  time  deemed  reasonable 
by  the  Director ; 

“(2)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and  III-B  shall 
not  be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions,  except  in  emergency  situations,  nor  shall  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  refunding  under  sections  123,  221,  222,  or  312  be  denied, 
unless  the  recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be  taken; 
and  A 

“(3)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B,  II,  and  III-B  shall 
not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions  unless  the  recipient  agency  has  been  afforded  reason¬ 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing.” 

(e)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting,  after 
section  605,  the  following  new  section : 

“announcement  of  research  or  demonstration  contracts 

“Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
administering  a  program  under  this  Act  shall  make  a  public  announce¬ 
ment  concerning : 

“(1)  The  title,  purpose,  intended  completion  date,  identity  of 
the  contractor,  and  proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Federal  public  agency  or  organization  for  any  demonstra¬ 
tion  or  research  project;  and 

“(2)  The  results,  findings,  data,  or  recommendations  made  or 
reported  as  a  result  of  such  activities. 

“(b)  The  public  announcements  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  within  thirty  days  of  entering  into  such  contracts  and  thereafter 
within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  results. 

“(c)  It  snail  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  assure  thalf 
the  requirements  of  this  section  are  met,  and  he  shall  at  once  re" 
port  to  the  Congress  concerning  any  failure  to  comply  with  these 
requirements.” 

(f )  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“definitions 

“Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  term  ‘State’  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  title  II  the 
meaning  of  ‘State’  shall  also  include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands ;  except  that  when  used  in  section  225  of  this  Act 
this  term  means  only  a  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
term  ‘United  States’  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense  includes 
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all  those  places  named  in  the  previous  sentence,  and  all  other 
places  continental  or  insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States; 

“(2)  the  term  ‘financial  assistance’  when  used  in  titles  I,  II, 
III-B,  IV,  and  V-B  includes  assistance  advanced  by  grant,  agree¬ 
ment,  or  contract,  but  does  not  include  the  procurement  of  plant 
or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services ; 

“(3)  the  term  ‘permanent  resident  of  the  United  States’  when 
used  in  titles  I-A  and  I-B  shall  include  any  native  and  citizen 
of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  non¬ 
immigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1, 1959,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively,  or  any 
person  admitted  as  a  conditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)  (7) , 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 
“(4)  the  term  ‘Director’  means  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.” 

(g)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

_  <• 

)  “Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this 
Act.  The  Director  shall  (1)  carry  out  such  investigations  and  studies, 
including  consultations  with  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  elderly  poor  in  programs  under  this  Act,  including 
programs  providing  employment  opportunities,  public  service  oppor¬ 
tunities,  education  and  other  services  and  activities  which  assist  the 
elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency;  (2)  maintain  a  constant  review 
of  all  programs  under  this  Act  to  assure  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor  are  given  adequate  consideration ;  (3)  initiate  and  maintain  inter¬ 
agency  liaison  with  all  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  achieve 
a  coordinated  national  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor; 
and  (4)  determine  and  recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
such  programs  requiring  additional  authority  and  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  such  authority.  In  exercising  his  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  cooperate  with  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging.  The  Director  shall  describe  the  ways  in  which  this  section 
has  been  implemented  in  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608.” 

(h)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
Vpart  A  of  title  II”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  II”,  and  (2) 
hy  inserting  the  words  “a  substantial  number  of  the”  immediately 
before  the  word  “persons”  the  second  and  third  time  that  word 
appears. 

(i)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“limitation  on  benefits  for  those  voluntarily  poor 

“Sec.  611.  The  Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that,  in  determining  a  person’s  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty,  such  person  will  not  be  deemed 
to  meet  the  poverty  criteria  if  his  lack  of  income  results  from  his 
refusal,  without  good  cause,  to  seek  or  accept  employment  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  health,  age,  education,  and  ability.” 

(j)  Section  612  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“joint  funding 

“Sec.  612.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President, 
where  funds  are  advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than  one 
Federal  agency  to  a  community  action  agency  or  other  agency  assisted 
under  this  Act,  any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for 
all  in  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local 
share  requirement  may  be  established  according  to  the  proportion  of 
funds  advanced  by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  such  regula¬ 
tions)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  similar  requirements  of  the 
administering  agency  or  which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
impose.” 

(k)  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“limitation  with  respect  to  certain  unlawful  activities 

“Sec.  613.  No  individual  employed  or  assigned  by  any  community 
action  agency  or  other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall,  pursuant 
to  or  during  the  performance  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
any  program  or  activity  conducted  or  assisted  under  this  Act  by  sucIm 
community  action  agency  or  such  other  agency,  plan,  initiate,  partici^ 
pate  in,  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful 
demonstration,  rioting,  or  civil  disturbance.” 

(l)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  for 
any  program  or  activity  under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  appro¬ 
priations  for  such  program  or  activity,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  to  carry  out  any  such  program  or 
activity  under  the  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  other  such  program  or  activity  under 
the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  activity  by  more  than  10  per 
centum.” 

(m)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended  by— 

( 1 )  adding  the  following  new  section  after  section  620 : 

“responsibility  for  follow  through  programs 

“Sec.  621.  Pursuant  to  section  602  (d) ,  the  Director  shall  delegate  hi^ 
functions  under  section  222(a)  (2)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  and  such  functions  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.”; 

(2)  striking  out  the  heading  “Part  B — Coordination  of  Anti¬ 
poverty  Programs”  and 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  title  a  new  part  B  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Part  B — Coordination 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
provides  for  an  information  center,  and  prescribes  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  better  coordination  among 
all  programs  related  to  this  Act,  with  a  view  to  making  those  pro¬ 
grams  more  effective  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State 
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and  local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal  programs  to  varying  local 
problems  and  conditions,  stimulating  new  and  more  imaginative  ways 
of  combining  complementary  Federal  resources  in  the  solution  of  spe¬ 
cific  problems,  and  generally  improving  cooperation  and  communica¬ 
tion  among  all  levels  of  government,  agencies,  and  institutions  in 
matters  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


“economic  opportunity  council 


“Sec.  631.  (a)  There  is  established,  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  ‘Council’),  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director  and  the 
heads  of  such  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  such  Presidential 
assistants  and  such  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  as  the 


President  may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The  President  shall  desig¬ 
nate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve  as  chairman.  Each 
member  shall  designate  an  alternate  to  sit  in  his  stead  in  the  event 
of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to  assist  the  Duties. 
'President  in — 

/  “(1)  providing  for  the  coordination  of  Federal  programs  and 

activities  related  to  this  Act; 

“(2)  developing  basic  policies  and  setting  priorities  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  programs  and  activities; 

“(3)  resolving  differences  arising  among  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  respect  to  such  programs  and  activities;  and 

“(4)  initiating  and  arranging  for  the  carrying  out  of  specific 
actions  or  projects  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  Employees  of  other  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  may  be  detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time 
to  provide  temporary  assistance. 

“(d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Council  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  or  in  a  separate  report  to  the  Congress. 

“(e)  From  the  sums  authorized  and  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  President  shall  reserve  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 


Executive 

Secretary. 


Report  to  Con¬ 
gress. 


^  “responsibilities  of  the  director 

“Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers  under  this  Act,  and  to 
assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 

“(1)  undertake  special  studies  of  specific  coordination  problems 
at  the  request  of  the  President  or  the  Council,  or  on  his  own 
initiative; 

“  (2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activities  under  this 
Act,  and  consult  with  interested  agencies  and  groups,  including 
State  agencies  described  in  section  231  of  this  Act  and  the  National  Ante,  p.  703. 
Advisory  Council,  with  a  view  to  identifying  coordination  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  warrant  consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and,  to  the  extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate  action  for 
overcoming  those  problems,  either  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 

agencies;  and  . 

“(3)  prepare  a  five-year  national  poverty  action  plan  showing 
estimates  of  Federal  and  other  governmental  expenditures,  and, 
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•where  feasible,  the  contributions  of  the  private  sector,  needed  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  this  country  within  alternative  periods  of 
time.  Such  plan  shall  include  estimates  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  all  relevant  programs  authorized  by  this  and  other  Acts, 
and  any  new  programs  which  may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  in  this  country,  and  it  shall  include  recommendations  for 
such  new  programs.  The  plan  shall  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

“cooperation  of  federal  agencies 

“Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administering  programs  related  to 
this  Act  shall — 

“(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with  the  Council  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  duties  and  responsibilities;  and 

“(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions  so 
as  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable  law. 

“(b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may  call  upon  Federal  agencies 
to  supply  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials  as 
they  deem  necessary  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  under  this  A<^ 
“(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and  fun™ 
tions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal  agencies  shall  be 
carried  out,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law, 
in  conjunction  with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

“combinations  among  projects  and  programs 

“Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encourage  efficiencies,  close  unnecessary  serv¬ 
ice  gaps,  and  generally  promote  more  effective  administration,  the  Di¬ 
rector  shall  require,  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  that  projects  or 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to  supplement  one 
another,  or  where  appropriate  other  related  programs  or  projects, 
and  be  included  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in  combination  with 
community  action  programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs  related  to 
this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  those  pro¬ 
grams  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  similarly  provide  assist¬ 
ance  for  projects  and  activities  in  a  manner  which  encourages  com¬ 
binations  with  other  related  projects  and  activities  where  appropriate, 
and  with  community  action  programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  shall,  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this  part,  make 
a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with  a  view  to 
(1)  determining  particular  groups  of  programs  which,  because  of  th« 
objectives,  or  similarities  in  target  groups  or  areas,  are  especially  ap 
propriate  for  combined  or  closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  and  making  recommendations  accordingly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  appropriate  Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal  agency 
procedures  for  carrying  out  this  section,  and  developing  or  recom¬ 
mending  additional  or  common  procedures,  as  appropriate;  and  (3) 
determining  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  consolidations  of  Federal 
programs  may  be  justified  and  making  recommendations  respecting 
such  consolidations  to  the  Director  and  the  President. 

“information  center 

“Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  and  operate  an  informa¬ 
tion  center  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  maximum  use  is  made  ol 
Federal  programs  related  to  this  Act  and  that  information  concerning 
those  programs  and  other  relevant  information  is  readily  available  tc 
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public  officials  and  other  interested  persons.  The  Director  shall  collect, 
prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  information  as  described 
ibove,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  received  to 
be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  account  as  an  offset  of  that  cost) ,  and  may 
make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  connection 
with  operation  of  the  center,  the  Director  maylcarry  on  research  or 
studies  concerning  the  improvement  of  information  systems  in  support 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in 
which  data  generated  on  the  State  and  local  level  may  be  incorporated 
into  Federal  information  systems,  and  methods  by  which  data  may  be 
made  more  readily  available  to  State  and  local  officials  or  used  to 
further  coordination  objectives. 

'  “(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a 
catalog  of  Federal  programs  relating  to  individual  and  community _ 
improvement.  He  may  also  make  grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communities  to  establish 
information  service  centers  for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  required  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
n  “(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  officials  are  kept  fully 

/.formed  of  programs  related  to  this  Act,  and  that  maximum  use  is 
made  of  those  programs,  the  Director  shall  establish  procedures  to 
assure  prompt  distribution  to  State  and  local  agencies  of  all  current 
information,  including  administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guide¬ 
lines,  required  by  those  agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of  their 
responsibilities. 


PROHIBITION 


“Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing  Federal  agencies  are 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  new  department  or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being 
performed  by  an  existing  department  or  office. 


SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  :  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Director,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting 
through  such  procedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  to  provide  for,  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  implement,  the  effective  coordination  of  all  programs  and 
y ivities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  relating  to 
i he  training  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring 
employability. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  (which  may  include  arrangements  for  re¬ 
imbursement)  shall — 

“(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  Federal-State  employ¬ 
ment  service  provides  and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing 
maximum  support  for  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (a)  ; 

“(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
administering  a  training  program,  such  employment  informa¬ 
tion  as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  individuals  being  trained. 
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“definitions 

“Sec.  638.  As  used  in  this  part,  ‘programs  related  to  this  Act'  and 
‘coordination'  shall  include  the  programs  and  actions  described  in  this 
section : 

“(1)  ‘Programs  related  to  this  Act’  include  programs  under 
this  Act  and  all  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs  which  have 
objectives  which  are,  in  whole  or  substantial  part,  complementary 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources  which  may 
be  used  in  combination  with  resources  under  this  Act  to  assist  in 
achieving  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(2)  ‘Coordination’  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

“(A)  actions  to  improve  the  common  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  such  as  actions:  to 
extend  services  to  new  areas,  provide  them  in  a  common 
place,  or  structure  them  so  that  they  are  more  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  or  widely  utilized;  to  eliminate  procedures  or  require¬ 
ments  that  may  be  inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  to  disadvantaged  persons  with  limited  education 
or  other  special  handicaps;  to  establish  common  eligibility 
standards  among  programs  serving  substantially  similar* 
groups  or  operating  in  the  same  areas;  or  to  develop  method^ 
of  operation  or  administration  that  will  provide  new  employ¬ 
ment  incentives  or  opportunities  for  the  poor; 

“(B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the  State  or  local 
level  of  Federal  assistance  available  under  diverse  programs, 
such  as  actions  to  establish  procedures  for  cooperation  among 
State  or  local  agencies  seeking  assistance  from  different  Fed¬ 
eral  sources  with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplica¬ 
tion  and  service  gaps  and  promoting  common  or  complemen¬ 
tary  priorities;  or  to  modify  or  improve  technical  or 
administrative  requirements  imposed  by  different  Federal 
agencies  that  may  operate  to  increase  unnecessarily  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  State  or  local  agencies,  minimize  their  opportunities 
for  the  imaginative  use  of  Federal  assistance,  or  discourage 
their  cooperation  with  one  another; 

“(C)  actions  to  promote  simplification  and  efficiencies 
through  the  joint  or  combined  use  of  Federal  resources,  such 
as  actions  to  develop  new  methods  of  processing  requests  for 
assistance  or  granting  assistance  that  will  enable  Federal 
agencies  more  generally  to  use  resources  jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives;  to  establish  common  priorities  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  program  planning,  research  and  demonstration 
activities;  and  to  effect  combinations  among  or  redirect  FecP^ 
eral  programs  or  activities  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
unnecessary  duplication ; 

“(D)  actions  to  improve  communication  and  general  co¬ 
operation,  such  as  actions  to  strengthen  ties  among  regional 
offices  of  different  Federal  agencies  and  among  such  "offices 
and  other  regional  agencies  or  organizations;  to  develop  and 
improve  procedures  by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  to¬ 
gether  in  promulgating  or  making  available  items  of  ‘informa¬ 
tion,  including  information  as  to  the  availability  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds,  which  are  closely  related  to  one  another  for 
purposes  of  State  or  local  planning  and  budgeting;  or  to 
develop  procedures  by  which  State  and  local  agencies  may 
be  afforded  new  opportunities  to  participate  in  Federal 
policy  decisions,  including  decisions  on  recommended  legis- 
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lat.ion,  affecting  their  capacity  to  operate  efficiently  and 
effectively.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII 

Sec.  109.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Publio  assist- 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “July  1,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  ance. 
thereof  “July  1,  1968”,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  78  stat.  534. 
lowing:  “With  respect  to  any  period  after  June  30, 1969,  subsection  (a)  42  usc  2981. 
shall  not  apply.” 

VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 


Sec.  110.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  so  stat.  1472. 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  42  usc  2991  et 

seq. 

“TITLE  VIII— DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

PROGRAMS 


“Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 


) 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 


“Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  program  of  full-time  volunteer 
service,  for  programs  of  part-time  or  short-term  community  volunteer 
service,  and  for  special  volunteer  programs,  together  with  other  powers 
and  responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  volunteer  programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and  supple¬ 
ment  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by  encouraging  and  enabling  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups,  including  elderly  and  retired 
Americans,  to  perform  meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  volun¬ 
teers  in  part-time  or  short-term  programs  in  their  home  or  nearby 
communities,  and  as  full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas  and 
urban  communities,  on  Indian  reservations,  among  migrant  workers,  in 
Job  Corps  centers,  and  in  other  agencies,  institutions,  and  situations 
where  the  application  of  human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  the 
poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and  to  secure  and  exploit 
opportunities  for  self-advancement. 

“Part  A — Full-Time  Volunteer  Programs 


“AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  FULL-TIME  PROGRAMS 

.  “Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit,  select,  and  train  persons  to 
Vrve  in  full-time  volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign 
such  volunteers  to  work — 

“  ( 1 )  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  or  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

“(2)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or  men¬ 
tally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental  health  or 
mental  retardation  facilities;  and 

“(3)  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  sup¬ 
ported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 
“(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  section  shall  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  (including  restrictions  on  political  activities 
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that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  status  of  volunteers  living 
among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned)  as  the  Director  may  determine,  including  work  assign¬ 
ments  in  their  own  or  nearby  communities;  but  volunteers  under  this 
part  shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the 
consent  of  the  Governor.  The  assignment  of  such  a  volunteer  in  any 
State  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Director  when  so  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  such  State  not  later  than  thirty  days  or  at  a  time  there¬ 
after  agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  and  Director  after  such  request  has 
been  made  by  the  Governor  to  the  Director. 

“terms  of  service 

“Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  required  to  make 
a  full-time  personal  commitment  to  combating  poverty.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  this  shall  include  a  commitment  to  live  among  and  at  the 
economic  level  of  the  people  served,  and  to  remain  available  for  serv¬ 
ice  without  regard  to  regular  working  hours,  at  all  times  during  their 
term  of  service,  except  for  authorized  periods  of  leave. 

“(b)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  enrolled  for  one-year 
periods  of  service,  excluding  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Director 
may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  a  full  one-yea^ 
commitment  to  enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods  of  service 
of  not  less  than  two  months  where  he  determines  that  this  more  limited 
service  will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(c)  All  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an 
tote,  p.  674.  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106  of  this  Act, 

62  stat.  749,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 

shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  that  oath  or  affirmation. 

“support  of  full-time  volunteers 

“Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend  to  volunteers 
under  this  part  while  they  are  in  training  and  on  assignment,  but 
the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month  during  the  volunteer’s 
first  year  of  service.  He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
month  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and 
who,  in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  him,  have  been 
designated  volunteer  leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special 
skills.  The  Director  may  also  provide  volunteers  such  living,  travel 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  and  leave  allow¬ 
ances,  and  such  housing,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  clothing, 
health  and  dental  care,  or  such  other  support,  as  he  may  deem  necesjA 
sary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs.  ™ 

“(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon  completion  of  a  term  of 
service;  except  that  in  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director  may 
from  time  to  time  advance  accrued  stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  volunteer 
during  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5582  of  title  5,  United 
80  stat.  495.  States  Code. 

“(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange  for  educational  and 
vocational  counseling  of  volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encourage 
them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience  which  they  have  derived  from 
their  training  and  service  in  the  national  interest,  and  particularly 
in  combating  poverty  as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 
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“Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special  Volunteer  Programs 
“community  service  programs 

“Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop  programs  designed  to 
expand  opportunities  for  persons  to  participate  in  a  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal  way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  shorter  periods  of  service  than 
are  required  for  enrollment  under  section  810,  and  in  their  home  or 
nearby  communities,  in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans,  agreements,  or 
arrangements  the  Director  may  provide  financial,  technical,  or  other 
assistance  needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are  undertaken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  programs.  These  projects  may  include,  without  limita¬ 
tion,  activities  designed  (1)  to  encourage  greater  numbers  of  persons 
to  participate,  as  volunteers,  in  local  programs  and  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  programs  designed  to 
aid  youth  or  promote  child  development;  (2)  to  encourage  persons 
with  needed  managerial,  professional,  or  technical  skills  to  contribute 
those  skills  to  programs  for  the  development  or  betterment  of  urban 
and  rural  neighborhoods  or  areas  having  especially  large  concentra¬ 
tions  or  proportions  of  the  poor,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  help¬ 
ing  residents  of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop  the  com¬ 
petence  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  public  and  private  resources 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available  or  used  for  those  programs ; 
and  (3)  to  assist  existing  national  and  local  agencies  relying  upon  or 
in  need  of  volunteers  to  obtain  volunteer  services  more  readily,  or  to 
provide  specialized  short-term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
agencies  serving  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged,  operating  in  areas 
of  the  most  concentrated  poverty,  or  having  similar  critical  needs. 

“(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  section  shall  receive 
no  living  allowance  or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support  or  allow¬ 
ances  as  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations,  are  required 
because  of  unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting  the  project. 

“(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  otherwise  allowable  as  a  non- 
F ederal  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act,  shall  not  be  disallowed 
merely  by  reason  of  actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  or  assisting  in  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  preservice  train¬ 
ing  of  such  person. 


“special  volunteer  programs 

\  “Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  provide  by 
grant  or  contract  for,  special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stimulate 
and  initiate  improved  methods  of  providing  volunteer  services  and  to 
encourage  wider  volunteer  participation,  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs  under  this  section. 

“demonstration  projects  to  help  young  adult  criminal  offenders 

“Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make 
grants,  contracts,  or  other  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  projects  in  not  more  than  four  areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  in  not  more  than  six  areas  during  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  under  which — 
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“(1)  volunteers  under  part  A,  and  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  furnished  pursuant  to  this  section,  provide  criminal  offend- 
ers  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-five  with  intensive  education, 
training,  and  counseling  for  at  least  a  six-month  period  prior  to 
their  release  from  confinement  and  for  at  least  a  six-month  period 
thereafter ; 

“(2)  not  more  than  one  hundred  such  volunteers  are  employed 
pursuant  to  this  section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  volunteers 
are  so  employed  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

“  (3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  furnishes,  on  a  reimbursa¬ 
ble  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  who  have  been  recruited  and  trained  by  one  or  more  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education ;  and 

“  (4)  not  more  than  forty  such  members  are  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
not  more  than  sixty  such  members  are  so  furnished  during  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

“(b)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  enrolled  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  who  are  not  experienced  teachers,  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent.  Such  mem^ 
bers  who  are  experienced  teachers  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  t™ 
be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Assignment  of  members 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  513(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

“Part  C — General  Provisions 
“coordination  with  other  programs 

“Sec.  831.  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps  to  coordinate 
volunteer  programs  authorized  under  this  title  with  one  another,  with 
community  action  programs,  and  with  other  related  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  national  programs.  These  steps  shall  include,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  actions  to  promote  service  by  volunteers  or  former  volunteers 
in  the  full-time  programs  authorized  under  part  A  in  providing  neces¬ 
sary  support  to  programs  under  part  B,  and  actions  to  encourage  per¬ 
sons  serving  as  part-time  or  short-term  volunteers  to  make  commit¬ 
ments  under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full-time  volunteers.  The 
Director  shall  also  consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  national  agencies  responsible  for  programs  related  to  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of  volunteer  services^ 
in  those  programs  and  establishing  in  connection  with  them  systemati^ 
procedures  for  the  recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice  orient 
tation  or  training  of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant  to  this  part. 

“participation  of  older  persons 

“Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  necessary 
steps,  including  the  development  of  special  projects  where  appropriate, 
to  encourage  the  fullest  participation  of  older  persons  and  older  per¬ 
sons  membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  participant  agencies  in  the 
various  programs  and  activities  authorized  under  this  title  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  poverty  group, 
shall  encourage  the  development  of  a  variety  of  volunteer  services  to 
older  persons,  including  special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are  served 
in  proportion  to  their  need. 
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“Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  volunteers 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

“(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  living  allowance  or  a  stipend 
under  part  A  shall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  training,  (1)  be 
deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  persons  employed  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  116(a)  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  116(a)  (2)  (B)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


“special  limitations 

“Sec.  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  assure 
that  service  under  this  title  is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not  result  in  the  displacement 
/  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

“(b)  All  support,  including  transportation  provided  to  volunteers 
under  this  title,  shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  effective  operations  of  volunteer  programs. 

“(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which  volunteers  are  assigned 
hereunder,  or  which  operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any  compensation  for  services  of 
volunteers  supervised  by  such  agency  or  organization. 

“(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  herein  shall  be  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  utilized  to  finance  labor  or  anti-labor  organization 
or  related  activity. 

“(e)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under  this  title  shall  provide 
such  information  concerning  their  qualifications,  including  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks  and  their  integrity,  as  the  Director 
shall  prescribe  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  procedures,  for  selection 
and  approval  as  the  Director  may  require.  The  Director  may  fix  such 
special  procedures  for  the  selection  and  approval  of  low-income  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  to  be  served  by  a  program  who  wish  to  become  volun¬ 
teers  as  he  determines  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

“duration  of  program 

\  “Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.” 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Sections  121,  122,  123,  124,  and  125  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (and  all  references  to  such  sections)  are  re¬ 
designated  as  141,  142,  143,  144,  and  145,  respectively. 

(b)  Section  141  of  such  Act  (and  all  references  to  such  section)  is 
redesignated  as  161. 

(c)  Section  105  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,”  the  following:  “of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,”. 
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TITLE  II— INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALUATION  BY  THE 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

INVESTIGATION 

Sec.  201.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  (herein¬ 
after  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  make  an  investigation  in  sufficient  depth  of 
programs  and  activities  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  author¬ 
ized  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  determine — 

(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  such  programs  and 
activities  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities;  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activities  achieve 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such  programs  or 
activities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  202.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make  such  interim  report^ 
as  he  deems  advisable  and  shall  transmit  his  final  report  to  the  Coi^ 
gress  not  later  than  December  1,  1968.  Such  final  report  shall  contain 
a  detailed  statement  of  his  findings  and  conclusions  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  recommendations  for  additional  legisla¬ 
tion  as  he  deems  advisable. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  or,  on  the  authorization  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  any  officer  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold 
such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  he  deems  advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  Comptroller  General  or  such  designated  officer. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including  independent  agencies,  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General,  upon 
request  made  by  him,  such  information  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  personn^ 
as  he  deems  necessary  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  ™ 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  individuals. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  preparation  of 
reports,  and  other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
under  this  title. 
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AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  III— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee 
of,  or  connected  in  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  embezzles, 
willfully  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  moneys, 
funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract 
of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both;  but  if  the  amount  so  embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dismissal  of  any  person  from 
employment  or  of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  contract  of 
employment  in  connection  with  a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under 
vhe  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  induces  any  person  to  give  up 
my  money  or  thing  of  any  value  to  any  person  (including  such  grantee 
agency),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  401.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect  imme¬ 
diately  upon  its  enactment,  except  as  provided  in  this  section.  Until 
June  30,  1968,  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  community  action  agencies  in  existence  and  funded 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  in  any  grant  or  funding 
agreement  made  with  such  an  agency  prior  to  June  30, 1968,  adequate 
provision  shall  be  made  for  transfer  of  functions,  obligations,  records, 
authority,  and  funds  to  any  community  action  agency  designated  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
as  amended  by  this  Act:  Provided ,  however ,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  require  the  termination  before  February  1,  1969  of  an  existing 
community  action  agency  or  any  program  assisted  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  designation  of,  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  financial  assistance  to,  a  community  action  agency  or  other 
agency  established  under  sections  210  and  211  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Approved  December  23,  1967,  10:25  a.  m. ,  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  So.  Viet  Nam. 
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